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THE  ELECTOR'S  CATECHISM. 

[Dear  Ebony, —  A  General  Election  being  imminr  iit,  I  Lave  been  re 
quested  by  the  Secrerary  of  our  Liberal  Committee  to  prepare  a  *  Manua 
of  Political  Information,'  which  might  be  of  use  to  the  general  body  o 
Liberal  electors.     The  task,  in  present  circumstances,  is  a  delicate  one,  and 
demands  the  light  touch  and  persuasive  tact  of  an  accomplished  penman — 
a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman.  "  Ce  n'estpas  ma  phrase  que  je  polis, 
iiiais  mon  idee.     Je  m'arrete  jusqu'a  ce  que  la  goutte  de  lumiere  dont  j'ai 
besoin  soit  formce  et  tombe  de  ma  plume."     I  write  as  Joubert  wrote* 
It  is  my  ideas,  not  my  periods,  that  I  polish ;  but  the   drop  of   light  ?. 
Who  can  make  bricks  without  straw  ?     A\  ho  can  crystallise  into  epigrams 
the  clumsy  invective  of  the  Conventicle?  It  is  wellnigh  impossible,  indeed, 
— try  as  hard  as  one  may,  and  I  tried  very  hard  in  the  late  debate, — ^to* 
squeeze  any  available  political   capital  out   of  " personal  rule,"  "bastard 
Imperialiim,"  "  modern  Ahabs,"  and  the  other  grotesque  scarecrows  of 
the  demagogue.     I  have  therefore  preferred,  at  the  outset,  to  renew  an 
interrupted   acquaintance    with   those    native    principles  of    Liberalism 
which,  as  Macaulay  finely  said,  grow   with  our  growth   and   strengthen 
with  our  strength,  though  they  appear  to  have  got  into  a  rather  sickly 
condition  since  we  attained  maturity.     You  may   fancy,   perhaps,   that 
there  is  a  cynical  and  even  "brutal  plainness"  (as  the  'Spectator,'  with 
a  tremor  of  virginal    bashfulness  at   being  caught  in  the   use   of   such 
daringly  masculine  language,  observed  the  other  week)  about   some   of 
the  propositions;  and  that  certain  of  the  wandering  stars  of  the  Opposi- 
tion are  treated  with  a  "  levity  "  that  is  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
chronic  seriousness  of  the  Company  to  which  I  belong ;  but  knowing,  as 
you   do,  how  we  Liberals  love  each  other,  you  can  understand  that  an 
occasional  friendly  dig  at  an  unruly  or  unendurable  member  is  not  alto- 
gether unwelcome  at  headquarters.     All  this,  however,  is  between  our- 
selves ;  and  as  I  have  been  mainly  occupied  during  the  past  six  weeks 
in  prepaiing  some  impromptu  observations  for  the  Afghan  debate,  the 
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paper  itself — which,  you  see,  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism and  an  examination  schedule  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
— is  still  in  an  incomplete  and  more  or  less  chaotic  state.  So  please  let 
me  have  an  early  proof :  it  must  be  toned  down  (and  up)  a  good  deal 
before  I  send  it  to  U 1 — g — n.     Yours,  suh  rosa,       Histrionicus.] 


THE  ELECTOR'S  CATECHISM. 

{WUh  Proofs.) 

§  I. —  0/  Patriotism, 

Question.  It  has  been  maintained,  my  friend,  by  many  historians,  an- 
cient and  modern,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  State  depends  upon  the  patri- 
otism of  its  citizens.     What,  then,  is  Patriotism  ? 

Answer.  Patriotism  is  one  of  the  vague  and  emotional  expressions 
which  die  out  as  Civilisation  ad vances''and  language  becomes  scientific  and 
exact  But  the  word  being  still  in  use  among  the  uneducated,  we  may 
retain  it  in  the  meantime,  and  observe  generally  that  Patriotism  is  of  two 
kinds, — true  Patriotism  and  false  or  pseudo  Patriotism. 

Q.  How  is  true  Patriotism  manifested  ? 

A.  (a)  True  Patriotism  embraces  all  men  as  brothers  (the  inhuman 
Turk,  of  course,  exclrJed). 

(b)  True  Patriotism  abolishes  the  narrow  limitations  of  race,  country, 
ana  creed. 

(c)  Tnie  Patriotism,  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  country  to  which 
by  the  accidont  of  birth  we  belong  and  a  foreign  State  being  probable, 
consists  in  declaring  that  our  Govcmment  has  been  persistently  and  in- 
famously in  the  wrong;  and  that,  neither  legally  nor  morally,  has  it  a  leg 
to  stand  upon.  By  taking  this  ground  we  minimise  the  chance  of  war  ; 
and  war,  in  any  cause,  is  obnoxious  to  the  profession  of  a  true  Patriot* 

(d)  True  Patriotism,  in  the  event  cf  war  being  imminent,  consists  in 
disclosing  the  moral  and  military  weakness  of  our  position  to  the  enemy  ; 
and  in  proclaiming  as  emphatically  as  possible  that  the  Army  will  be  de- 
feated, and  the  Ministry  impeached,  whenever  war  is  declared. 

(e)  True  Patriotism,  in  the  event  of  war  being  declared,  consists  in 
giving  the  enemy  such  information  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  troop.;, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  as  may  prove  8er>'iceable  to  him  ;  an<l 
in  submitting  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  cheerfulness  to  any  reverse  that 
may  befall  our  arms. 

Q.  Who  is  a  true  Patriot  ? 

A.  Mr  Gladstone. 

Q.  Who  is  a  false  or  pseudo  Patriot? 

A.  The  Earl  of  BeaconsfieM. 

Q.  How  do  we  know  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  a  true  Patriot  ? 

A.  The  features  of  the  true  Patriot  have  been  traced  with  rare  fidelity 


*  Even  when  a  sulky  barbarian,  lying  along  the  hills  above  us,  becomes  the 
Henchman  of  our  bitterest  foe,  ready  at  any  monent  to  fall  like  a  hail-cloud  up. 
(Ml  the  Indian  plain  ?  Of  course ;  that  is  the  precise  moment  for  the  display  of 
I'hristian  patience  and  "masterly  inactivity." 
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by  an   incomparable  pen,  and  cannot  be  improved  by  any  later  artist. 
Stay, — here  is  the  passage : — 


*'  What !  shall  a  name,  a  word,  a  sound  controul 
The  aspiring  tJiought,  and  cramp  tlte  expansive  sovlf 
Shall  one  lialfpeopled  Island* s  rocky  round « 
A  lone,  that  glotos  for  all  Creation,  hound? 

No  narrow  bigot  He  ;  his  reasoned  view 

Thy  interests,  England,  ranks  with  thine.  Pent  / 

War  at  our  doors,  lie  sees  no  danger  nigh. 

But  heaves  for  Russia's  wo^  the  impartial  sigh  ; 

A  steady  Patriot  of  the  World  alone. 

Hie  Friend  ofevei^  Country — but  lf,is  own." 

And  so  on. 

Q,  How,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  know  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a 
false  or  pscudo  Patriot  ? 

A,  (a)  Because    he    is  "  Machiavelli,"    "  Mephistopheles,"    *' Judas," 
"  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Impenitent  Thief,"  '*  a  malignant  Spirit," 
"the  evil  genius  of  the  Cabinet,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.* 
,  (6)  Because,  though  he  fights  fair,  he  hits  hard. 

(c)  Because  he  suffers  from  "  levity,"  and  can  laugh  at  a  joke,  espe- 
cially at  a  joke  against  himself. 

\d)  Because  he  has  "  dished  the  Whigs." 

(e)  Because  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign. 

(/)  Because  he  has  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

(//)  Because  ho  has  an  immense  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

(h)  Because  he  has  the  Country  at  his  back. 
i)  Because  he  has  consolidated  our,  Colonial  Empire. 

[j)  Because  he  has  secured  the  road  to  India. 

(k)  Because  he  has  kept  the  Czar  out  of  Constantinople. 

(/)  Because,  in  short,  by  vindicating  our  national  honour  and  extend- 
ing our  ancient  renown,  he  has  made  us  vain,  arrogant,  dogmatic,  in- 
sufferable to  our  neighbours,  and  quite  indifferent  as  well  to  those  drastic 
measures  of  domestic  reform  which  Mr.  Forster  carries  in  his  pocket,  as 
to  the  lively  Interludes  and  entertaining  Conundrums  with  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  enlightens  and  adorns  *  The  Nineteenth  Century.' 

Q,  There  are  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  English  poets  which 
appeal  to  the  purely  local  and  animal  instincts  of  the  English  people. 
Thus  Shakespeare, — the  High  Jingo  of  the  Surrey  side  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth, — has  said: — 

"  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  shps, 
|Strainin;2f  upon  the  start :  the  game's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  them  charge  ; 
Cry — God  for  Harry  !  England  !  and  St.  George. " 


i; 


i: 


And  again : — 

*'  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :  nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  herself  do  rest  but  true** 

*  See  {ad  nauseam)  speeches  and  sermons  by  Messrs.  Freeman,  Baldwin,  Brown, 
Malcolm  MaeCk)!!,  &c.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
never  applied  a  single  uncomplimentary  epithet  to  his  illnstrlous  rival. 
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And  again : — 


And  again : — 


"England  is  safe,  if  true  uitJdn  ilsdf" 


"  0  England,  moldel  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural?" 

And  again,  with  even  more  brutal  ferocity  : — 

"  May  he  he  tiiffocate 
TJiat  dims  the  honour  of  this  icarlUce  hie!" 

It  is  obvious  that  these  and  similar  passages  are  calculated  to  provoke 
a  pugnacioift  spirit  in  the  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Can  any 
measures  l»e  taken  to  arrest  the  mischief  ? 

A.  The  Patriotic  Poets  (falsely  so  called*)  should  be  brought  within  the 
provisions  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  for  the  suppression  of  indecent  publi- 
cations; and,  in  the  meantime,  a  purged  edition  of  their  works  (from 
which  Henry  V.,  Faulconbridge,  and  other  dangerous  characters,  are  ex- 
cluded) might  be  published  by  authority — Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  Editor. 

§  II. —  Of  the  Earnest  Politician, 

Q,  You  have  heard,  I  daresay,  that  a  Liberal  statesman  must  bo  an 
earnest  politician  as  well  as  a  true  patriot.  What,  then,  is  an  Earnest 
Politician  ? 

A.  An  Earnest  Politician  is  a  man  who  has  received  a  commission 
from  within  to  promulgate  the  Truth,  and  who  does  not  permit  any  weak 
or  compassionate  scruples  to  retard  its  progress.  An  earnest  politician 
keeps  no  terms  with  unbelievers,  and  burns  the  accursed  thing  with  fire 
before  the  altar, — unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  in  which  case 
true  religion  and  sound  economy  counsel  its  preservation.! 

Q,  Mention  the  names  of  some  eminent  earnest  politicians. 

A.  Jacob,  who  deprived  Esau  of  his  birthright ;  Sanriuel,  who  hewed 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal ;  Jael ;  Judith ;  Praise-God 
Barebones,  and  Mrs.  Brownrigg.J  In  our  own  age,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Freeman,  earnest  politicians  are  to  be  found 
mainly  among  the   intelligent   operatives  of   the  Scottish    Burghs,  who 

*  They  were  called  Patriots  in  the  Elizabethan  age ;  now  they  are  called 
"Jingoes." 

f  An  earnest  politician  has  been  otherwise  defined  as  a  man  of  the  believing  tem- 
perament without  a  single  conviction  that  will  stand  a  strain.  But  I  don 't  see  the 
prudence  of  putting  it  in  this  light — some  of  our  High  Church  friends  might  not 
like  it. 

X  Is  this  the  heroine  immortalised  by  Canning  ? — 

**  Dost  thou  ask  her  crimd  ? 

SHB  WHTPPVD  two  FZMALB  'PBBNTICS8  TO  DEATH, 

And  hid  thbm  in  the  ooal-holx.    For  her  mind 

Shaped  Rtricteet  plans  of  discipline— sage  schemeH  ! 

Sacn  as  Ltcubous  taught  when  at  the  tihrine 

Of  the  Orthyaa  icoddess  he  bade  flojjr 

The  little  Spartans,— anch  as  erst  chastised 

Oar  Milton  when  at  college.    For  this  act 

Did  Brownrigg  swine.    Harsh  laws  I    Bnt  time  shall  corns 

When  P^nce  Iball  reign  and  laws  be  all  repealed."  ^ 
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have  not  been  demoralised  by  the  effeminate  habits  of 'an  aristocracy, 
nor  corrupted  by  the  leading  articles  of  the  metropolitan  press.* 


§  III. — Of  Political  Parties, 

Q,  What  is  the  Tory  party  ? 

A.  The  party  which  is  ignorantly  and  stupidly  wedded  to  the  political 
abases  and  the  religious  fictions  of  the  Past. 

Q.  What  is  ''  the  Past "  ? 

A.  The  Past  is  Nothing.  What  does  not  exist  is  nothing ;  the  pabt 
does  not  exist ;  therefore  the  past  is  nothing. 

Q.  What  is  the  Liberal  party  ? 

A.  The  party  of  Sweetness  and  Light, — the  party]  which  seeks  and 
secures  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  (No  Turk,  how- 
ever, need  apply.) 

Q,  What  are  Liberal  Principles  ? 

A.  The  Right  of  Private  Judgment,  Toleration,  Unsectarian  Educa- 
tion, Religions  Liberty,  Religious  Equality. 

Q.  What  is  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment? 

A,  The  Right  of  Private  Judgment  is  the  privilege  and  obligation  of 
every  right-minded  citizen  to  think  as  Mr.  Bright  thinks. 

Q.  What  is  Toleration  ? 

A.  Toleration  is^  the  process  by  which  this  obligation  is  enforced. 

Q.  What  is  Religious  Liberty  ? 

A.  Religious  Liberty  is  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  an  ad- 
vanced and  earnest  Liberal  to  punish  Error  and  propagate  the  Truth. 

Q.  What  is  *Hhe  Truth"?  * 

A,  Truth  is  the  latest  phase  of  Liberal  opinion,  and  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Canon  Lidden,  and  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  MacColl. 

Q,  What  is  Religious  Equality  ?  and  how  is  it  attained  ? 

A,  (a)  Religious  Equality  is  attained  by  disestablishing  and  disendow- 
ing the  Church,  and  devoting  its  revenues  to  the  promotion  of  schemes 
of  real  utility — such  as  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  lunatic 
asylums,  prisons,  anti-vaccination  societies,  and  lying-in  hospitals.f 

(6)  It  is  also  attained  by  ^withdrawing  the  privilege  of  teaching  reli- 
jjion  in  the  national  schools  from  the  national  teachera  of  relioion  :  and 
by  transferring  it  to  "  Tom,  Dick,  and  Ilarry  "  (to  use  a  convenient  col- 
loquialism), as  representing  the  majority  of  electors  in  any  parish  who 
arc  not  in  arrear  of  their  rates  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  any  year. 

Q.  What  is  Liberal  and  Unsectarian  Education  ? 

A.  Liberal  education  is  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as 
vulgar  fractions ;  and  Unsectarian  education  is  instniction  in  that  manual 
of  unsectarian  doctrinal  divinity — the  Old  Light  Catechism,  the  New 
Light  Confession — whereof  "  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,"  as  representing  the 
majority  of  electors  aforesaid,  approve. 

*  To  these  names  may  we  not  add  that  of  the  eminent  Scotch  Collie,  (could  it  be 
recovered, — perhaps  "  Rab's"  friend  might  know— or  is  it  "Rab"  himself?)  of 
whom  his  master  remarked,  "  Life's  fu'  o'  aariousnesa  to  him  ;  he  just  never  can 
get  enench  o'feeJitin* "  f 

f  See  the  schedule  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  (1869). 
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Q.  How  are  Liberal  Principles  to  be  carried  into  practice  ? 

A.  By  the  Liberal  Party  regaining  Office. 

Q.  How  is  Office  to  be  regained  ? 

A,  By  "  sinking  "  minor  differences  of  opinion. 

Q,  What  are  "  minor  differences  of  opinion  "  ? 

A.  The  opinions  of  the  Moderate  members  of  the  Party.* 

Q,  What  are  the  specific  results  of  the  Liberal  party  being  in  office  ? 

A,  Remunerative  wages ;  abundant  harvests ;  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity ;  and  mutton  at  6d.  a  pound. 

Q,  What  are  the  fruits  of  Tory  rule  ? 

A.  The  Cattle  Plague ;  the  epidemic  of  measles ;  the  wet  summer  of 
1877;. the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank;  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius ;  and  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.f 


§  IV.— 0/"  Atrocities. 

Q.  What  is  an  "  atrocity  "  ? 

A.  An  "  atrocity  "  is  an  outrage  committed  by  a  Turk  upon  a  member 
of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  An  "  atrocity  "  cannot  be  committed 
by  a  Russian  or  a  Bulgarian.  No  amount  of  evidence  can  establish  what 
is  intrinsically  incredible ;  and  any  evidence  showing  that  "  atrocities  '* 
have  been  committed  by  Russians  and  Bulgarians  is  necessarily  worth- 
less.— {See  Hume  on  Miracles.) 


►  §  V. —  Of  tlie  Church  of  Ireland, 

Q,  What  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  achievement  ? 

A,  ,The  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Q,  Why  did  Mr.  Gladstone  abolish  the  Irish  Church  ? 

A,  fa)  Because  Sir  Robert  Peel  increased  the  grant  to  Manooth. 

{b)  Because  Archbishop  Laud  was  beheaded. 

(c)  Because  the  rack  and  thumb-screws  had  been  discontinued. 

(d\  Because  Dissenters  and  Nonconformists  had  been  made  eligible 
for  civil  office. 

{e)  Because  the  children  of  Israel  had  been  admitted  to  Parliament. 

(/)  Because   Mr.  Disraeli  earned  an  Act  for  amending  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people. 

Because  an  Established  Church  is  an  anachronism  in  a  country 
is  governed  on  popular  principles. 


{9)} 

which  i{ 


*  Or  it;  might  b©  put  thus  : — 

Q.  How  is  Office  to  be  regained  ? 

A.  By  sinking  minor  points  of  difference. 

Q.  What  are  minor  points  of  difference  ? 

A.  The  points  aboat  which  Liberals  differ, 
t  See  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt's  admirable  speech  during  the  Afghan  do- 
bate.  The  passage  begins  thus:  **In  the  policy  of  the  Government  they  had 
lioisted  the  old  red  Hag  of  Toryism,  and  they  all  knew  the  crew  that  sailed 
beneath  it.  It  was  a  gaunt  and  grisly  company,  whose  names  were  war,  taxa- 
tion, poverty,  and  distress.  But  the  flag  of  the  Liberal  party  bore  very  different 
messages — peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,"  &c.,  &c. 
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(h)  Because  the  Church  had  been  made  tolerant  and  comprehensive, 
a  teacher  of  righteousness  and  not  an  engjine  of  oppression. 

(/)  Because  in  these  circumstances  the  State  had  assumed  a  position 
of  practical  atheism,  and  had  forfeited  its  right  to  inculcate  the  Truth. 

(j)  Because  the  Reformation  had  destroyed  the  Unity  of  Christendom.* 


.    §  YL— Of  the  Church  of  England, 

Q.  Why  is  Mr.  Gladstone  going  to  abohsh  the  Church  of  England  ? 
A,  Because  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 


§  VII. —  0/ the  Church  of  Scotland, 

Q.  When  is  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  disestablished  ? 

A.  Whenever  its  disestablishment  will  heal  the  divisions  in  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and  furnish  an  effective  rallying-cry  to  its  local  aejents  and 
its  central  Committee. 

Q,  Why  is  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  disestablished  ? 

A.  (a)  Because  it  is  the  only  Church  in  which  " free "  thought  and 
"  rational "  religion  are  encouraged. 

(6)  Because  the  number  of  its  adherents  is  increasing  with  alarming 
rapidity. 

(c)  Because  the  next  census  of  the  population  is  to  be  taken  in  1881. 
"  If  it  were  done,  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 

(d)  Because  you  can  take  the  breeks  off  a  Highlander  without  causing 
him  any  sensible  inconvenience. 

(e)  Because  its  ministers  being  already  accustomed  to  apostolic  poverty, 
a  little  more  or  less  starvation  is  of  no  consequence. 

(/)  Because  it  has  divested  itself  or  been  divested  of  the  exceptional 
privileges  which  it  used  to  enjoy — e,  p.,  the  privilege  of  burning  and 
drowning  witches,  and  of  enforcing  civil  penalties  against  unbelievers. 

(//)  Because  it  has  adopted  the  principle  of  popular  election. 
h)  Because  the  Church  of  Knox  is  an  obnoxiously  Protestant  Church. 
/)  Because  it    is  schismatic  in  its  origin,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  re- 
union of  Christendom  on  the  basis  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 

(j)  Because  it  is  not  a  Church  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  Not 
being  a  Church  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  the  civil  fiction  should  no 
longer  be  maintained. 

(At)  Because  Principal  TuUoch,  Professor  Flint,  and  Dr.  Story  have 
pretended  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  Liberation  Society. 

(/)  Because  it  has  invited  its  Nonconformist  brethren  to  partake  of 
its  ordinances  and  to  share  its  emoluments. 

(m)  Because,  being  the  most  venerable  institution  in  the  country  and: 
identified  with  whatever  is  characteristic  in  the  history  of  the  people,, 
it  encourages  a  spirit  of  provincial  patriotism  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  aspirations  of  Cosmopolitan  Philanthropy. 


*  See  A  Chapter  of  Autobiography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P. 
London  :  1869.    Papres  18,  25,  30,  46,  06. 
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(«)  Because  Mr,  Dick  Peddie  is  a  candidate  for  the  Kilmarnock 
Burghs. 

§  VIII.— 0/  Colonies. 

Q.  What  are  Colonies  ? 

A.  Colonies  are  like  plums, — they  drop  from  the  parent  tree  when 
thoy  attain  maturity.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  statesman  to  see  that 
they  do  not  remain  after  they  are  ripe  ;  otherwise  they  will  rot. 

Q.  How  is  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother  Country  to 
be  eifected? 

A.  A  despatch  by  Earl  Granville  or  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  frequently 
produced  a  sound  and  healthy  irritation  of  the  Colonial  mind  ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  to  the 
'  Colonial  Secretaryship  would,  without  delay,  secure  the  object  in  view. 
In  the  meantime  somethins:  mav  be  done  by  extendins:  Manhood  Suffrage 
among  the  Maoris,  and  giving  the  Fiji  Islanders,  under  the  maternal 
government  of  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  the  benefit  of  cheap  newspapers  and 
Trial  by  Jury. 

§  IX. —  0/  the  Empire  qf  India. 

Q.  Where  is  India  ? 

A,  Somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  Globe. 
Q    What  is  our  Indian  Empire  ? 

A.   "A  hideous  nightmare  " — "  a   creature  of  monstrous  birth  " — "  a 
regular  Old  Man  of  the  Sea." 
Q.  By  whom  is  it  governed  ? 

A.  It  is  governed  by   needy  and  profligate  aristocrats,  who   are   sent 
abroad  by  their  friends  in  the  Cabinet  to  relieve  them  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  English  creditors. 
Q,  How  is  it  governed  ? 

A.  The  Government  of   India  is  .the  most   intolerable   despotism    of 
which  oriental  history  contains  any  record.     (Cou&uh  passim  the  order  of 
tlic  Governor-General  in  Council,  restraining  the  free  and  honest  expres- 
sion of  native  opinion  in  the  vernacular  prints.) 
Q.  What  should  we  do  with  India? 

A.  Three  courses — here  as  elsewhere — are  open  to  us.  We  may  re- 
main till  wo  are  driven  out  by  the  Native  Princes ;  or  we  may  request 
.Shere  AH,  the  accomplished  and  pacific  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  to  under- 
take its  administration;  or  we  may  sell  it  to  Russia.  The  last  course 
•appears  to  be  the  best;  it  is  recommended  alike  by  self-respect  and 
I  economy.  We  shall  feel  when  we  leave  that  we  have  consulted  the  in- 
:;terest8  of  the  people  of  India  and— our  own. 

iQ.  But  assuming  that  we  elect  to  remain,  what  is  the  policy  which,  in 
xSA&v  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Czar  and  the  unhappy  disposition  of  the 
.Ameer,  the  Liberal  Party  would  be  inclined  to  advocate  ? 
^  The  policy  of  **  masterly  inactivity." 
t  C-  What  is  "  masterly  inactivity  "? 
;    A,  Shutting  the  stable-door  when  the  steed  is  stolen. 
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§  X. —  Of  the  Divine  Figure  of  the  North. 

Q.  Speaking  of  Russia, — Who  is  "the  Divine  Figure  of  the  North"? 

A.  Mythologically,  Odin  the  God  of  War.     At  present,  the  Czar. 

Q.  Why  is  the  Czar  "  a  Divine  Figure  "  ? 

A.  (a)  Because  he  is  the  head  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church. 

{h)  [Because  he  chastises  the  weaker  vessels, — not  sparing  the  rod,  as 
the  Scripture  advises. 

(c)  Because  he  sends  inconvenient  editors  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
to  the  Siberian  Mines. 

{d)  Because  he  has  piously  admitted  the  people  of  Poland  into  the 
communion  of  the  orthodox  Church.  (Mem. — What  is  a  little  temporal 
and  temporary  uncomfortableness  compared  with  eternal  damnation  ?)* 

{e)  Because  he  extinguished  the  Hungarian  Revolt,  and  introauced 
Law  and  Order  among  a  disorderly  and  distracted  people  unable  to  govern 
themselves. 

(/)  Because  he  ordered  the  mispeakable  Turk  to  surrender  the  anarch- 
ical Kossuth  and  his  companions. 

(/7)  Because  he  was  distressed  by  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  shocked 
by  the  absence  of  local  government,  and  parliamentary  representation  and 
control,  at  Constantinople  and  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Turk. 

(A)  Because  he  has  an  army  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  is  much 
stronger  than  any  of  his  neighbours. 

(i)  Because  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions. 

{j)  Because  it  is  sheer  impiety  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence. 

{k)  Because  the  success  of  his  aruis  has  sensibly  diminished  the  num- 
ber oT  unbelievers. 


§  Xr. —  Of  Imperialism. 

m 

Q.  You  were  kind  enough,  my  friend,  at  an  early  period  of  our  con- 
vei-sation,  to  define  Patriotism.  We  have  heard  of  late  also  a  good  deal 
about  "Imperialism,"  "Bastard  Imperialism,"  and  "Personal  Rule." 
What,  then,  is  "Imperialism,"  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  "  Bastard 
Imperialism  "  ? 

A.  Tnie  Imperialism  has  been  defined  in  eloquent  words  by  an  illus- 
trious statesman, — 

"  I  see  one  vast  confederation  stretching  from  the  frozen  North  to  the  gloicinff 


*  The  Czar's  anxious  interest  in  the  eternal  welfare  of  this  unfortunate  and  inis- 
g-Qided  people  assumes  at  times  an  air  of  almost  ludicrous  solicitude — e.  g.,  "  The 
Russian  authorities  in  the  district  of  Lubin  tolerate  no  baptism  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  therefore  obliged  to  carry 
their  children  across  the  border  in  order  to  have  them  baptised  by  priests  of  their 
own  communion  at  Cracow.  Even  this  resource,  however,  is  now  denied  them  ; 
for  the  Russian  Governor-General,  having  been  informed  of  the  practice,  recently 
caused  the  persons  crossing  the  frontier  to  be  intercepted  and  seized  by  gendarmes, 
who  took  the  children  to  the  nearest  orthodox  church  and  had  them  forcibly 
baptised  by  the  Russian  Pope.  The  parents,  it  is  added,  wishing  to  invalidate 
the  Russian  baptism,  carry  their  children  to  the  nearest  well,  in  order  to  wasli 
away  as  expeditiously  as  possible  the  effects  of  the  enforced  rite." — Daily  Papers, 
Nov.  30.  1878. 
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South,  and  from  the  wild  biUows  of  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of 
Vie  Pacific  main;  and  I  see  one  people,  and  one  language,  and  one  laic,  and  aver 
all  tluit  wide  continent  the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  evert/ 
race  and  of  every  clime.*' 

Q.  One  moment,  please.  That  is  a  peroration  by  Mr.  Briglit,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  ? — a  great  "  oot-brak,"  as  they  say  in  Scotland ;  but  might 
not  this  PaBan  or  Hymn  of  Victory  be  used  or  abused  by  the  reckless  and 
the  malignant  to  glorify  the  policy  which  Lord  Bolingbroke — Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  I  mean — has  pursued  since  he  turned  us  out  of  office  ? 

A,  Not  so;  for  the  words  1  have  read  were  addressed  to  the  Maiden 
Republic  of  the  West. 

Q.  The  United  States  ?     Then  "Bastard  Imperialism  "  is 

A.  The  same  line  of  policy  when  adopted  by  a  King  or  an  Oligarchy. 
Imperialism  may  be  practised  by  the  severe  and  incorruptible  Dema- 
gogues of  a  Democracy  ;*  it  is  repugnant  to  the  narrow  traditions  of 
monarchal  rule.  A  Queen  who  was  educated  by  a  German  Dryasdust, 
and  whose  Cabinet  is  controlled  by  a  mercenary  Jew,  cannot  be  permitted 
to  share  the  sublime  aspirations — the  generous  transports — of  the  Rc- 
public.f 

Q.  By  what  standard,  then,  ought  the  *'  Imperial  "  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  England  to  be  measured  ? 

A,\  By  Distance. 
''    Q.  What  is  the  central  political  Observatory  from   which  distance  for 
this  purpose  should  be  calculated  ? 

A.  Rochdale. 

Q,  How  is  the  principle  applied  ? 

A,  Arithmetically.  Thus :  Tenzancc  is  further  from  Rochdale  than 
Rochdale  is  from  Stockport ;  therefore  the  interest  of  Rochdale  in  Penz- 
ance is  more  remote  than  in  Stockport.  If  a  foreign  army  were  to  land 
at  Penzance,  it  might  possibly  in  time  arrive  at  Rochdale :  the  Government 
may  therefore  be  justified — practically,  if  not  morally — in  declining  to 
facilitate  the  disembarkation  of  a  foreign  army  at  Penzance  (especially 
as  the  disembarkation  would  complicate  the  accounts  of  the  Collector  of 

*  There  is  a  prejudice  ap^ainst  the  word  "  demagogue  "  among  certain  people 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  true  derivation,  and  Mr.  Lowe  on  one  occasion,  turning 
to  an  eminent  member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  exclaimed — "  Demagogues  are  tho 
commonplace  of  history.  They  are  to  be  found  wherever  popular  commotion 
has  prevailed,  and  they  all  bear  to  one  another  a  strong  family  likeness.  Their 
names  float' lightly  on  the  stream  of  time  ;  they  are  in  some  way  handed  down 
to  us,  but  then  they  are  as  little  regarded  as  is  the  foam  which  rides  on  the  crest  of 
the  stormy  wave  and  bespatters  the  rock  which  it  cannot  shake."  But  when 
these  words  were  uttered,  Mr.  Lowe  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond 
of  iniquity.  The  old  prophets,  indeed,  were  mainly  demagogues — translating 
the  sublime  but  inarticulate  passion  of  the  people  into  red-hot  invective.  It  is 
true  that  they  hsid  some  false  and  peculiar  notions  about  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  Tnwgovern  themselves.  '*  The  right  divine  of  mobs  to  govern  wrong  "  is  now 
however,  universally  conceded, 

f  This  is  a  safer  line  of  argument,  I  think,  than  that  which  maintains  that  Im- 
perialism is  a  word  unknown  in  English  literature,  and  that  an  Imperial  policy 
is  an  "  un-English''  policy.  It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  great  Euglish 
poet  EJdmund  Spenser  dedicated  '  The  Faerie  Queen '  to  "  the  most  high,  mightie, 
and  magnificent  Empresse  Elizabeth," — the  "  imperial  votress  "  of  a  yet  greater 
Englishman.  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  to  be  sure,  lived  before  the  era  of  au- 
thentic history, — which  begins  with  theJKeform  Bill  ;  and  they  had  not  seen 
the  **  Vacation  Speeches"  of  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  Grant  DufF.  or  Mr. 
Dunckley's  article  in  'The  Nineteenth  Century,' — else  they  wbuld  have  known 
better. 
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Customs  at  that  port).  But  the  interest  of  Rochdale  in  (say)  Jersey  is 
too  intangible  and  speculative  to  justify  us  in  resisting  the  occupation,  by 
France  or  Germany,  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Malta  is  more  distant  than 
Jersey ;  and  Constantinople,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Bombay  are  at  an  alto- 
prether  incalculable  distance.  On  the  whole,  the  Imperial  obligations  of 
England  caunot  clearly  be  said  to  extend  beyond  the  English  Channel — 
opposite  Dover. 

Q.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  appoint  a  Geographical  Member  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  (armed  with  compasses  and  a  map)  could  advise  his  col- 
leagues where  an  Imperial  obligation  began  and  where  it  ended  ? 

A.  The  proposal  will  be  thankfully  considered  whenever  the  Liberal 
Party  returns  to  office. 

§  XII.— 0/ Pmona/  Ride. 

Q,  What,  lastly,  is  "  personal  government "  ? 

A.  Government  by  persons. 

Q.  What  are  the  alternatives  to  *'  personal  government "  ? 

A,  Government  by  "  houses,"  or  government  by  "  vestries." 

Q.  The  Whig  "houses,"  however,  being  now  practically  out  of  the 
field,  the  choice  appears  to  lie  between  "  persons"  and  "  vestries."  Which 
is  to  be  preferred  ? 

A,  Government  by  vestries.* 

Q.  What  are  the  objections  to  personal  rule  ? 

A.  Personal  rule  is  only  possible  in  the  person  of  a  sovereign  or  states- 
man of  unusual  capacity ;  and  unusual  capacity  (that  is  to  say,  capacity 
above  the  average)  ought  to  be  sedulously  discouraged  in  a  country 
where,  by  law,  one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  Great  enterprises, 
it  is  true,  cannot  be  carried  out  except  by  great  men;  but  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  when  a  nation  embarks  on  a  great  enterprise  it  com- 
monly comes  to  grief,  more  especially  if  it  is  blessed  with  popular  insti- 
tutions. Either  the  enterprise  fails,  because  the  people  are  lukewarm  and 
divided,  or  because  the  popular  assembly,  losing  patience,  grows  clamor- 
ous for  economy  or  reckless  for  action ;  or  it  succeeds,  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Minister  becomes  a  Military  Dictator.  By  confining  its  attention 
to  the  business  of  money-making,  a  nation  runs  none  of  these  risks ;  and 
if,  in  consequence  of  its  alleged  want  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  it 
should  come  to  be  despised  (and  ultimately  annexed)  by  its  neighbours, 
there  is  then  all  the  greater  scope  for  cultivating  the  Christian  grace  of 
humility. 

Q.  Mention  some  recent  and  outrageous  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
personal  rule. 

A.  The  acquisition  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  the  loan  of  Six  Millions ;  the 
calling-out  of  the  Reserves;  the  despatch  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to 
the  Dardanelles ;  the  employment  of  Indian  troops  at  Malta. 

Q,  In  what  way  were  these  measures  injurious  and  disastrous? 

A,  They  were  the  means  of  arresting  the  advance  of  the  Russian  troops, 
and  they  prevented  the  Czar  from  carrying  out  his  civilising  Mission 
within  the  wails  of  Constantinople. 


♦  Sometimes  known  as  '*  Committees," — e.  g.,  the  St.  James's  Hall  Committee, 
the  Tooley  Street  Committee,  the  Afghan  Committee,  &c.,  &c. 
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Q,  How  would  government  by  vestries  bave  kept  our  rulers  from  tak- 
ing tbese  unbecoming  and  unpatriotic  precautions  ? 

A,  Eacb  of  these  measures  was  adopted  just  a  day  too  soon.  Had 
Lord  Beaconsfield  been  required  to  disclose  his  plans  before  they  were 
formed*  (or  matured),  the  sanction  of  the  many  vestries  throughout  the 
country  could  not  have  been  obtained  under  from  four  to  six  months, — a 
delay  which  would  have  afforded  the  Czar  ample  leisure  to  complete  his 
benevolent  labours. 

Q,  But  is  government  by  the  House  of  Commons  equivalent  to  govern- 
ment bv  vestries  ? 

A,  The  House  of  Commons  is  k  select  vestry ;  and  though  its  com- 
position is  in  some  measure  corrupt  and  aristocratic,  there  are  yet  many 
true  Patriots  and  earnest  Liberals  within  its  walls  who  would  have  been 
prepared  to  use  its  forms  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  obnoxions  measure. 
Moreover,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  consulted  by  a  Constitu- 
tional Minister  who  had  asked  it  (as  he  would  have  done)  to  assist  him 
in  making  up  his  mind,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  Czar  might,  through 
the  daily  newspapers  or  otherwise,  have  obtained  an  inkling  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  have  taken  his  measures  accordingly. 

Q,  Exactly  {  but  in  the  event  (if  such  an  assumption  is  admissible)  of 
a  Liberal  Minister  hereafter  despatching  a  Confidential  Mission  or  a  Secret 
Expedition,  might  not  the  observance  of  these  constitutional  forms  be 
attended  with  practical  inconvenience ! 

A,  No.  For,  of  course,  a  Liberal  Minister  can  at  any  time,  without 
danger  to  the  Public  Liberties,  have  recourse  to  the  Royal  Prerogative. 

§  XHL— 0/  the  Future  State. 

Q.  Then  it  would  appear,  as  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the 
Liberal  Party  may  regard  the  Future  without  anxiety,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
subdued  and  chastened  cheerfulness  ? 

A,  Most  assuredly.  The  Great  Soul  of  Liberalism  is  Sound.  There 
may  be  a  smutch  here  and  a  blotch  there, — venial  inconsistencies  and 
skin-deep  antagonisms ;  but,  as  the  Pomeranian  Schoolmaster  said,  when 
he  excused  himself  for  attending  a  funeral  in  a  red  waistcoat, — **What 
does  it  signify,  reverend  sir,  when  one's  heart  is  black?"  No,  my  friend, 
we  need  not  despair  of — the  Republic. 


*  *'  Had  you  seen  tliese  roads  before  they  were  made, 

You  would  hold  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade." 

A^  the  Czar  would  no  doubt  have  done  had  General  Gladstone  been  in  command. 
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JOHN  CALDIGATR— PART  X. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. AGAIN  AT  FOLKING. 


Thus  Hester  prevailed,  and  was 
taken  back  to  the  house  of  the  man 
who  had  married  her.  By  this  time 
very  much  bad  been  said  about  the 
matter  publicly.  It  had  been  im- 
possible to  keep  the  question, — 
whether  John  Caldigate's  recent 
marriage  had  been  true  or  fraudulent, 
— out  of  the  newspapers ;  and  now 
the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
keep  them  apart  by  force  gave  an  ad- 
ditional interest  to  the  subject.  There 
was  an  opinion,  very  general  among 
elderly  educated  people,  that  Hester 
ought  to  have  allowed  herself  to  be 
detained  at  the  Grange.  '*  We  do  not 
mean  to  lean  heavily  on  the  unfor- 
tunate young  lady,"  said  the  *  Isle- 
of-Ely-Church-Intelligencer ; '  '*  but 
we  think  that  she  would  have  better 
shown  a  becoming  sense  of  her  posi- 
tion had  she  submitted  herself  to 
her  parents*  till  the  trial  is  over. 
Then  the  (ull  sympathy  of  all  classes 
would  have  been  with  her;  and 
whether  the  law  shall  restore  her  to 
a  beloved  husband,  or  shall  tell  her 
that  she  has  become  the  victim 
of  a  cruel  seducer,  she  would  have 
been  supported  by  the  approval  and 
generous  regard  of  all  men."  It 
was  thus  for  the  most  part  that 
the  elderly  and  the  wise  spoke  and 
thonght  about  it.  Of  course  they 
pitied  her;  but  they  believed  all 
evil  of  Caldigate,  declaring  that  he 
too  was  boimd  by  a  feeling  of  duty 
to  restore  the  unfortunate  one  to  her 
father  and  mother  until  the  matter 
should  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
decision  of  a  jury. 

But  the  people, — especially  the 
people  of  Utterden  and  Nctherdcn, 
and  of  Chesterton,  and  even  of 
Cambridge, — were  all  on  the  side  of 
Caldigate  and  Hester  as  a  married 


couple.  They  liked  the  persistency 
with  which  he  had  claimed  his  wife, 
and  applauded  her  to  the  echo  for 
her  love  and  firmness.  Of  course 
the  scene  at  Puritan  Grange  had 
been  much  exaggerated.  The  two 
nights  were  prolonged  to  intervals 
varying  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight. 
Durins:  that  time  she  was  said  al- 
ways  to  have  been  at  the  "window 
holding  up  her  baby.  And  Mrs. 
Bolton  was  accused  of  cruelties 
which  she  certainly  had  not  com- 
mitted. Some  details  of  the  affair 
made  their  way  into  the  metropoli- 
tan press, — so  that  the  expected 
trial  became  one  of  those  causes 
ceUhres  by  which  the  public  is  from 
time  to  time  kept  alive  to  the  value 
and  charm  of  newspapei-s.' 

During  all  this  John  Caldigate 
was  specially  careful  not  to  seclude 
himself  from  public  view,  or  to  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  was  constantly  in  Cambridge, 
generally  riding  thither  on  horse- 
back, aud  on  such  occasions  was 
always  to  be  seen  in  Tnimpington 
Street  and  Trinity  Street.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  Boltons  there 
was,  by  tacit  consent,  no  inter- 
course whatever  after  the  attemp- 
ted imprisonment.  He  never 
showed  himself  at  Robert  Bolton's 
oifice,  nor  when  they  met  in  the 
street  did  they  speak  to  each  other. 
Indeed  at  this  time  no  gentleman 
or  lady  held  any  intercourse  with 
Caldigate,  except  his  father  and 
Mr.  Bromley  the  clergyman.  Tlie 
Babingtons  were  strongly  of  opin- 
ion that  he  should  have  surrendered 
the  care  of  his  wife ;  and  aunt  Polly 
went  so  far  as  to  write  to  him  when 
she  first  heard  of  the  affair  at  Ches- 
terton,    recommending    him    very 
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strongly  to  leave  her  at  the  Grange. 
Then  there  was  an  angry  corres^pon- 
dence,  ended  at  last  by  a  request 
from  aunt  Polly  that  there  might 
be  no  further  intercourse  between 
Babington  and  Folking  till  after 
the  tiial. 

Caldigate,  though  he  bore  all 
this  with  an  assured  face,  with  but 
little  outward  sign  of  inward  mis- 
giving, suflfered  much, — much  even 
from  the  estrangement  of  those  with 
whom  he  had.  hitherto  been  famil 
iar.  To  be  "  cut "  by  any  one  was 
a  pain  to  him.  Not  to  be  approved 
of,  not  wto  be  courted,  not  to  stand 
well  in  the  eyes  of  those  around 
him,  was  to  him  positive  and  im- 
mediate suffering.  He  waa  support- 
ed, no  doubt,  by  the  full  confidence 
of  his  father,  by  the  friendliness  of 
the  parson,  and  by  the  energetic  as- 
surances of  partisans  who  were  all  on 
his  side, — such  as  Mr.  Ralph  Holt, 
the  farmer.  While  Caldigate  had 
been  in  Cambridge  waiting  for 
his  wife's  escape.  Holt  and  one  or 
two  others  were  maturing  a  plan 
for  breaking  into  Puritan  Grange, 
and  restoriuij  the  wife  to  her  bus- 
band.  All  this  supported  him. 
Without  it  ho  could  hardly  have 
carried  himself  as  he  did.  But 
with  all  this,  still  he  was  very 
wretched.      "It   is    that    so    many 

eople    should    think   me    guilty," 

e  said  to  Mr.  Bromlev. 
She  bore  it  better ; — though,  of 
course,  now  that  she  was  safe  at 
Folking,  she  had  but  little  to  do  as 
to  outward  bearing.  In  the  first 
place,  no  doubt  as  to  his  truth  ever 
touched  her  for  a  moment, — and 
not  much  doubt  as  to  the  result  of 
the  trial.  It  was  to  her  an  assured 
fact  that  John  Caldigate  was  her 
husband,  and  she  could  not  realise 
the  idea  that,  such  being  the  fact,  a 
jury  should  say  that  he  was  not. 
But  let  all  that  be  as  it  might,  they 
two  were  one;  and  to  adhere  to  him 
in  every  word,  in  every  thought,  in 


I 


every  little  action,  was  to  her  the 
only  line  of  conduct  possible.  She 
heard  what  Mr.  Bromley  said,  she 
knew  what  her  father-in-law  thought, 
she  was  aware  of  the  enthusiasm  on 
her  side  of  the  folk  at  Folking.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  this  opposition 
to  her  happiness  was  but  a  contin- 
uation of  that  which  her  mother  had 
always  made  to  her  marriage.  The 
Boltons  were  all  against  her.  It 
was  a  terrible  son'ow  to  her.  But 
she  knew  how  to  bear  it  bravely. 
In  the  tenderness  of  her  husband, 
who  at  this  time  was  very  tender  to 
her,  she  had  her  great  consolation. 

On  the  day  of  her  return  she  had 
been  very  ill, — so  ill  that  Caldi- 
gate and  his  father  had  been  much 
frightened.  During  the  journey 
home  in  the  carriage,  she  had  wept 
and  laughed  hysterically,  now  clutch- 
ing her  baby,  and  then  embracing 
her  husband.  Before  reaching 
Folking  she  had  been  so  worn  with 
fatigue  that  he  had  hardly  been 
able  to  support  her  on  the  seat. 
But  after  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  she 
had  rallied  completely.  And  she 
herself  had  taken  pleasure  and  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  through  it  all 
her  baby  had  never  really  been  ill. 
^'He  is  a  little  man,"  she  said, 
boasting  to  the  boy's  father,  "  and 
knows  how  to  put  up  with  troubles. 
And  when  his  mamma  was  so  bad, 
he  didn't  peak  and  pine  and  cry, 
so  as  to  break  her  heart  Did  he, 
my  own,  own  brave  little  man  ?" 
And  she  could  boast  of  her  own 
health  too.  "Thank  God,  I  am 
strong,  John.  I  can  bear  things 
which  would  break  down  other 
women.  You  shall  never  see  me 
give  way  because  I  am  a  poor  crea- 
ture." Certainly  she  had  a  right 
to  boast  that  she  was  not  a  poor 
creature. 

Caldigate  no  doubt  was  subject 
to  troubles  of  which  she  knew  no- 
thing. It  was  quite  clear  to  him 
that    Mr.  Scely,   his  own    lawyer, 
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did  in  truth  believe  that  there  had 
been  some  form  of  marriage  between 
him  and  Euphemia  Smith.  The 
attorney  had  never  said  so  much, — 
had  never  accused  him.  It  would 
probably  have  been  opposed  to  all 
the  proprieties  in  such  a  matter  that 
any  direct  accusation  should  have 
been  made  against  him  by  his  own 
attorney.  But  he  could  under- 
stand from  the  man's  manner  that 
his  mind  was  at  any  rate  not  free 
from  a  strong  suspicion.  Mr.  Seely 
was  eager  enough  as  to  the  defence; 
but  seemed  to  be  eager  as  against 
opposing  evidence  rather  than  on 
the  strength  of  evidence  on  his  own 
side.  lie  was  not  apparently  de- 
sirous of  making  all  the  world 
know  that  such  a  marriage  cer- 
tainly never  took  place;  but  that, 
whether  such  a  marriage  had  taken 
place  or  not,  the  jury  ought  not 
to  trust  the  witnesses.  He  relied, 
not  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
client,  but  on  the  weakness  of  his 
client's  adversaries.  It  might  pro- 
bably be  capable  of  proof  that 
Crinkctt  and  Adamson  and  the 
woman  had  conspired  together  to 
get  money  from  John  Caldigate; 
and  if  so,  then  their  evidence  as 
to  the  marriaprc  would  be  much 
weakened.  And  he  showed  him- 
self not  averse  to  any  tricks  of 
trade  which  might  tend  to  get  a 
verdict.  Could  it  be  proved  that 
Tom  Crinkett  had  been  dishonest 
in  his  mining  operations  ?  Had 
Euphemia  Smith  allowed  her  name 
to  be  connected  with  that  of  any 
other  man  in  Australia?  What 
had  been  her  antecedents  ?  Was 
it  not  on  the  cards  that  Allan,  the 
minister,  had  never  undergone  any 
ceremony  of  ordination  ?  And,  if 
not,  might  it  not  be  shown  that  a 
marriage  service  performed  by  him 
would  be  no  marriage  service  at 
all?  Could  not  the  jury  be  made 
to  think, — or  at  least  some  of  the 
jury, — that  out  there,  in  that  rough 


lawless  wilderness,  marriage  cere- 
monies were  very  little  understood  ? 
These  were  the  wiles  to  which  he 
seemed  disposed  to  tnist;  whereas 
Caldi<;ate  was  anxious  that  he 
should  instnict  some  eloquent  in- 
dignant advocate  to  declare  boldly 
that  no  English  gentleman  could 
have  been  guilty  of  conduct  so  base, 
so  dastardly,  and  so  cruel !  **  You 
see,  Mr.  Caldigate,"  the  lawyer  said 
on  one  occasion,  *'  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  our  own  hands  are  not  quite 
clean.  You  did  promise  the  other 
lady  marriage." 

"No  doubt.  No  doubt  I  was  a 
fool;  and  I  paid  for  my  folly.  I 
bought  her  off.  Having  fallen  into 
the  common  scrape, — having  been 
pleased  by  her  prettinesses  and 
clevernesses  and  women's  ways, — 
I  did  as  so  many  other  men  have 
done.  I  got  out  of  it  as  best  I 
could  without  treachery  and  with- 
out dishonour.  I  bought  her  off. 
Had  she  refused  to  take  my  money, 
I  should  probably  have  married 
her, — and  probably  have  blown  my 
brains  out  afterwards.  All  that 
has  to  be  acknowledged,— much  to 
my  shame.  Most  of  us  would  have 
to  blush  if  the  worst  of  our  actions 
were  brought  out  before  us  in  a 
court  of  law.  But  there  was  an  end 
of  it.  Then  they  come  over  here 
and  endeavour  to  enforce  their  de- 
mand for  money  by  a  threat." 

"That  envelope  is  so  unfortu- 
nate," said  the  lawyer. 

"  Most  unfortunate." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  get  some  one 
before,  the  day  comes  who  will  tell 
the  jury  that  any  marriage  up  at 
Ahalala  must  have  been  a  farce." 

All  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
became  so  more  and  more  as  the 
weeks  went  by.  The  confidential 
clerk  whom  the  Boltons  had  sent 
out  when  the  first  thread  reached 
them  early  in  November,  —  the 
thread  conveyed  in  that  letter  from 
the   woman    which   Caldigate   had 
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shown  to  Robert  Bolton, — returned 
about  the  end  of  March.  The  two 
brothers,  Robert  and  William,  de- 
cided upon  sending  him  to  Mr. 
Seely,  so  that  any  information 
obtained  might  be  at  Caldigate's 
command,  to  be  used,  if  of  any 
use,  in  his  defence.  But  there  was, 
in  truth,  verv  little  of  it  The  clerk 
had  been  up  to  Nobble  and  Aha- 
lala,  and  had  found  no  one  there 
who  knew  enough  of  the 'matter  to 
give  evidence  about  it.  The  popu- 
lation of  mining  districts  in  Aus- 
tralia is  peculiarly  a  shifting  popu- 
lation, so  that  the  most  of  those 
who  had  known  Caldigate  and  his 
mode  of  life  there  were  gone.  The 
old  woman  who  kept  Uenniker's 
Hotel  at  Nobble  had  certainly 
heard  that  they  were  married ;  but 
then  she  had  added  that  many  peo- 
ple there  called  themselves  man 
and  wife  from  convenience.  A  wo- 
man would  often  like  a  respectable 
name  where  there  was  no  parson 
near  at  hand  to  entitle  her  to  it. 
'  Then  the  parsons  would  be  dilatory, 
and  troublesome,  and  expensive ; 
and  a  good  many  people  were  apt 
to  think  that  they  could  do  very 
well  without  ceremonies.  She  evi- 
dently would  have  done  no  good  to 
either  side  as  a  witness.  This  clerk 
had  found  Ahalala  almost  desert- 
ed,— occupied  chiefly  by  a  few  Chi- 
nese, who  were  contented  to  search 
for  the  specks  of  gold  which  more 
ambitious  miners  had  allowed  to 
slip  through  their  fingers.  The 
woman  had  certainly  called  herself 
Mrs.  Caldigate,  and  had  been  called 
so  by  many.  But  she  had  after- 
wards been  called  Mrs.  Crinkett, 
when  she  and  Crinkett  had  com- 
bined their  means  with  the  view  of 
buying  the  Polyeuka  mine.  Sbe 
was  described  as  an  enterprising, 
greedy  woman,  upon  whom  the  love 
of  gold  had  had  almost  more  than 
its  customary  effect.  And  she  had 
for  a  while  been  noted  and  courted 


for  her  success,  having  been  the 
only,  female  miner  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  realised  money  in 
these  parts.  She  had  been  known 
to  the  banks  at  Nobble,  also  even 
at  Sydney ;  and  had  been  supposed 
at  one  time  to  have  been  worth 
twenty  or  perhaps  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Then  sbe  had  joined  her- 
self with  Crinkett,  and  all  their 
money  had  been  supposed  to  vanish 
in  the  Polyeuka  mine.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  enough  in  that  to 
create  animosity  of  the  most  bitter 
kind  against  Caldigate.  lie  in  his 
search  for  gold  had  been  uniformly 
successful, — was  spoken  of  among 
the  Nobble  miners  as  the  one  man 
who  in  gold-digging  had  never  had 
a  reverse.  He  had  gone  away  just 
before  the  bad  time  came  on  Poly- 
euka ;  and  then  had  succeeded,' 
after  he  had  gone,  in  extracting 
from  these  late  unfortunate  part- 
ners of  his  every  farthing  that  he 
had  left  them  !  There  was  ample 
cause  for  animosity. 

Allan,  the  minister,  who  certainly 
had  been  at  Ahalala,  was  as  cer- 
tainly dead.  He  had  gone  out 
from  Scotland  as  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  no  doubt  had  ever 
been  felt  as  to  his  being  that  which 
be  called  himself; — and  a  letter 
from  him  was  produced,  which  had 
undoubtedly  been  written  by  him- 
self. Robert  Bolton  had  procured 
a  photograph  of  the  note  which  the 
woman  produced  as  having  been 
written  by  Allan  to  Caldigate. 
The  handwriting  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  the  same,  but  an  expert 
had  given  an  opinion  that  they 
both  might  have  been  written  hy 
the  same  person.  Of  Dick  Shand 
no  tidings  had  been  found.  It  was 
believed  that  he  had  gone  from 
Queensland  to  some  of  the  Islands, 
— probably  to  the  Fijis;  but  he 
had  sunk  so  low  among  men  as  to 
have  left  no  trace  behind  him.  In 
Australia  no   one   cares    to    know 
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wbcnce  a  shepherd  has  come  or 
whither  he  goes.  A  miner  helongs 
to  a  higher  class,  and  is  more  con- 
sidered. The  result  of  all  which 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  BoltOQS, 
adverse  to  John  Caldigate.  And 
in  discussing  this  with  his  client, 
Mr.  Seely  acknowledged  that  noth- 
ino"  had  as  yet  come  to  light  suffi- 
cient to  shake  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  woman,  corroborated  as  it 
was  by  three  persons,  all  of  whom 
would  swear  that  they  had  been 
present  at  the  marriage. 

"  No  doubt  they  endeavoured  to 
iret  money  from  you,"  said  Mr. 
Seely ;  **  and  I  may  be  well  assured 
in  ray  own  mind  that  money  was 
their  sole  object.  But  then  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  their  application 
to  vou  for  money  had  a  sound 
basis, — one  which,  though  you 
might  fairly  refuse  to  allow  it, 
takes  away  from  the  application 
all  idea  of  criminality.  Crinkett 
has  never  asked  for  money  as  a 
bribe  to  hold  his  tongue.  In  a 
matter  of  trade  between  them  and 
you,  you  were  very  successful; 
they  were  very  unfortunate.  A 
man  asking  for  restitution  in  such 
circumstances  will  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  dishonest." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Caldi- 
gate declared  that  he  would  will- 
in<rlv  have  remitted  a  portion  of 
the  money  had'  he  known  the  true 
circumstances.  He  had  not  done 
so,  and  now  the  accusation  was 
made.  The  jury,  feeling  that  the  ap- 
plication had  been  justifiable,  would 
probably  keep  the  two  things  dis- 
tinct That  was  Mr.  Seely's  view ; 
and  thus,  in  these  days,  Caldigate 
gradually  came  to  hate  Mr.  Seely. 
There  was  no  comfort  to  be  had 
from  Mr.  Seely. 

Mr.  Bromley  was  much  more 
comfortable,  though,  unfortunately, 
in  such  a  matter  less  to  be  trusted. 

"As  to  the  minister's  handwrit- 
ing," he   said,  "  that  will   go   for 
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nothing.     Even  if   he  had   written 
the  note " 

"  Which  he  didn't,"  said  Caldi- 
gate. 

**  Exactly.  But  should  it  be  be- 
lieved to  have  been  his,  it  would 
prove  nothing.  And  as  to  the  en- 
velope, I  cannot  think  that  any 
jury  would  disturb  the  happiness 
of  a  family  on  such  evidence  as 
that.  It  all  depends  on  the  credi- 
bility of  the  people  who  swear  that 
they  were  present;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  were  I  one  of  the  jury, 
and  were  the  case  brought  before 
me  as  I  see  it  now,  I  certainly 
should  not  believe  them.  There  is 
here  one  letter  to  you,  declaring 
that  if  you  will  comply  with  her 
demands,  she  will  not  annoy  you, 
and  declaring  also  her  purpose  of 
marrying  some  one  else.  How  can 
any  juryman  believe  her  after  that  ?" 

"  Mr.  Seely  says  that  twelve  men 
will  not  be  less  likely  to  think  me 
a  bigamist  because  she  has  ex- 
pressed her  readiness  to  commit 
bigamy;  that  if  alone,  she  would- 
not  have  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  but 
that  she  is  amply  corroborated ;. 
v.hereas  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  single  witness  to  support 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
way  any  man  might  be  made  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy." 

Then  Mr.  Bromley  said  that  all 
that  would  be  too  patent  to  a  jury 
to  leave  any  doubt  upon  the  raat-^ 
ter.  But  John  Caldigate  himself, 
though  he  took  great  comfort  in  the 
society  of  the  clergyman,  did  in 
truth  rely  rather  on  the  opinion  of 
the  lawyer. 

The  old  squire  never  doubted 
his  son  for  a  moment,  and  in  his 
intercourse  with  Hester  showed  her 
all  the  tenderness  and  trust  of  a 
loving  parent.  But  he,  too,  mani- 
festly feared  the  verdict  of  a  ]my. 
According  to  him,  things  in  the 
world  around  him  generally  were 
very    bad.     What   was   to    be  •  ex- 
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pected  from  an  ordinary  jury  such 
as  Cambridgeshire  would  supply, 
but  prejudice,  thick-headed  stupid- 
ity, or  at  the  best  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  dictum  of  a  judge  ?  "  It  is  a 
case,"  he  said,  "in  which  no  jury 
about  here  will  have  sense  enough 
to  understand  and  weigh  the  facts. 
There  will  be  on  one  side  the  evi- 
dence of  four  people,  all  swearing 
the  same  thing.  It  may  be  that 
•one  or  more  of  them  will  break 
down  under  cross-examination,  and 
that  all  will  then  be  straight.  But 
if  not,  the  twelve  men  in  a  box 
will  believe  them  because  they  are 
four,  not  understanding  that  in 
such  a  case  four  may  conspire  as 
easily  as  two  or  three.  There  will 
be  the  judge,  no  doubt ;  but  Eng- 
lish judges  are  always  favourable 
to  convictions.  The  judge  begins 
with  the  idea  that  the  man  before 
him  would  hardly  have  tieen  brought 
there  had  he  not  been  guiltv." 

In  all  this,  and  very  much  more 
that  he  said  both  to  Mr.  Bromley 
and  his  son,  he  was  expressing  his 
contempt  for  the  world  around  him 
rather  than  any  opinion  of  his  own 
on  this  particular  matter.  **  I  often 
think,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  to 
bear  more  from  the  stupidity  than 
from  the  wickedness  of  the  world." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that 
about  a  week  after  Hester's  escape 
from  Chesterton  there  came  to  her 
a  letter  from  her  mother. 


"  Dearest  Hester, — You  do  not 
think  that  I  do  not  love  you  be- 
cause I  tried  to  protect  you  from 
what  I  believe  to  be  sin,  and  evil, 
and  temptation  ?  You  do  not 
think  that  I  am  less  your  mother 
because  I  caused  you  suffering? 
If  your  eye  offend  you,  pluck  it 
out.  Was  I  not  plucking  out  my 
own  eye  when  I  caused  paijn  to 
you  ?  You  ought  to  come  back  to 
me  and  your  father.  You  ought  to 
do  so  even  now.  But  whether  you 
come  back  or  not,  will  you  not  re- 
member that  I  am  the  mother  who 
bore  you,  and  have  always  loved 
you?  And  when  further  distress 
shall  come  upon  you,  will  you  not 
return  to  me  ? — Your  unhappy  but 
most  loving  mother, 

"  Marv  Bolton." 

In  answer  to  this,  Hester,  in  a 
lonjnr  letter,  acknowledjred  her  moth- 
cr's  love,  and  said  that  the  memorv 
of  those  two  days  at  Chesterton 
should  lessen  neither  her  affection 
nor  her  filial  duty ;  but,  she  went 
on  to  say,  that,  in  whatever  distress 
might  come  upon  her,  she  should 
turn  to  her  husband  for  comfort 
and  support,  whether  he  should  be 
with  her,  or  whether  he  should  be 
away  from  her.  *'  But,"  she  added, 
concluding  her  letter,  "  beyond  my 
husband  and  my  child,  you  and 
papa  will  always  be  the  dearest  to 
me." 


chapter   XXXVIII. — bollum. 


There  was  not  much  to  enliven 
the  house  at  Folkiuff  durinjr  these 
days.  Caldigate  would  pass  much 
of  his  time  walking  about  the  place, 
applying  his  mind  as  well  as  he 
could  to  the  farm,  and  holding  up 
his  head  among  the  tenants,  with 
whom  he  was  very  popular.  He 
had  begun  his  reign  over  them  with 
hands  not  only  full    but  free.     He 


had  drained,  and  roofed,  and  put 
up  gates,  and  repaired  roads,  and 
shown  himself  to  be  an  active  man, 
anxious  to  do  good.  And  now  in 
liis  trouble  they  were  \Qxy  true  to 
him.  But  their  sympathy  could 
not  ease  the  burden  at  his  lieart. 
Tliough  by  liis  words  and  deeds 
among  them  he  seemed  to  occupy 
himself  fully,  there  was   a   certain 
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amount  of  pretence  in  every  effort 
that  he  made.  He  >Yas  always  af- 
fecting a  courage  in  which  he  felt 
liimseif  to  be  deficient.  Everv 
smile  was  false.  Every  brave  word 
spoken  was  an  attempt  at  deceit. 
When  alone  in  his  walks, — and  he 
was  mostly  alone, — his  mind  would 
lix  itself  on  his  great  trouble,  and 
on  the  crushing  sorrow  which  might 
only  too  probably  fall  upon  that 
loved  one  whom  he  had  called  his 
wife.  Oh,  with  what  regret  now 
did  he  think  of  the  good  advice 
which  the  captain  had  given  him 
on  board  the  Goldfindcr,  and  of  the 
sententious,  timid  .wisdom  of  Mrs. 
(^allender!  Had  she,  had  Hester, 
ever  uttered  to  him  one  word  of 
reproach, — had  she  ever  shuddered 
in  his  sight  whea  he  had  acknow- 
ledged that  the  now  odious  woman 
had  in  that  distant  hmd  been  in 
Ilia  own  hearinc;  called  by  his  owq 
name, — it  would  have  been  almost 
better.  Her  absolute  faith  added 
a  sting  to  his  sufferings. 

Then,  as  he  walked  alone  about 
the  estate,  he  would  endeavour  to 
think  whether  there  might  not  yet 
be  some  mode  of  escape, — whether 
something  might  not  be  done  to 
prevent  his  having  to  stand  in  the 
dock  and  abide  the  uncertain  ver- 
dict of  a  jury.  With  Mr.  Seely  he 
was  discontented.  Mr.  Seely  seemed 
to  be  opposed  to  any  great  effort, — 
would  simply  trust  to  the  chance  of 
snatching  little  advantages  in  the 
Court.  He  had  money  at  command. 
If  fifty  thousand  pounds, — if  double 
that  sum, — would  have  freed  him 
from  this  trouble,  he  thought  that 
he  could  have  raised  it,  and  was 
sure  that  he  would  wilUngly  pay 
it.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  two 
montlis  since,  when  Crinkett  ap- 
peared at  the  christening,  would 
have  sent  those  people  away.  The 
same  sum,  no  doubt,  would  send 
them  away  now.  But  then  the 
arrangement  might  have  been  pos- 


sible. But  now, — how  was  it  now  ? 
Could  it  still  be  done?  Then  the 
whole  thing  might  have  been  hid- 
den, buried  in  darkness.  Now  it 
was  already  in  the  mouths  of  all 
men.  But  still,  if  these  witnesses 
were  made  to  disappear, — if  this 
woman  herself  by  whom  the  charge 
was  made  would  take  herself  away, 
— then  the  trial  must  be  abandoned. 
There  would  be  a  whispering  of 
evil, — or,  too  probably,  the  saying 
of  evil  without  whispering.  A  ter- 
rible injury  would  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  her  and  his  boy ; — but 
the  injuiy  would  be  less  than  that 
which  he  now  feared. 

And  there  was  present  to  him 
through  all  this  a  feeling  that  the 
money  ought  to  be  paid  indepen- 
dently of  the  accusation  brought 
against  him.  Had  he  known  at 
fii*st  all  that  he  knew  now, — how 
he  had  taken  their  all  from  these 
people,  and  how  they  had  failed 
absolutely  in  the  last  great  venture 
they  had  made, — he  would  certainly 
have  shared  their  loss  with  them. 
He  would  have  done  all  that  Crin- 
kett had  suggested  to  him  when  he 
and  Crinkett  were  walking  along 
the  dike.  Crinkett  had  said  that  on 
receiving  tw^enty  thousand  pounds 
he  would  have  gone  back  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  would  have  taken  a  wife 
with  him  !  That  offer  had  been  quite 
intelligible,  and  if  carried  out  would 
have  put  an  end  to  all  trouble.  But 
he  had  mismanaged  that  interview. 
He  had  been  too  proud, — too  desirous 
not  to  seem  to  buy  off  a  threaten- 
ing enemy.  Now,  as  the  trouble 
pressed  itself  more  closely  upon 
him, — upon  him  and  his  Hester, — 
he  would  so  willingly  buy  off  his 
enemy  if  it  were  possible  !  "  They 
ought  to  have  the  money,"  he  said  to 
himself ;  "  if  only  I  could  contrive 
that  it  should  be  paid  to  them." 

One  day  as  he  w^as  entering  the 
house  by  a  side  door,  Darvell  the 
gardener  told  him  that  there  was  a 
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gCDtleman  waiting  to  see  bim.  The 
gentleman  was  very  anxious  to  see 
him,  and  had  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  down.  Darvell,  when 
asked  whether  the  gentleman  was  a 
gentleman,  expressed  an  affirmative 
opinion.  He  bad  been  driven  over 
from  Cambridge  in  a  hired  gig, 
which  was  now  standinnr  in  the 
yard,  and  was  dressed,  as  Dar\'ell 
expressed  it,  "quite  accordingly 
and  genteel."  So  Caldigate  passed 
into  '^thc  house  and  found  the  man 
seated  in  the  dinino:-room. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  step  into  my 
study  ?"  said  Caldigate.  Thus  the 
two  men  were  seated  together  in 
the  little  room  which  Caldigate 
used  for  his  ovfn  purposes. 

Caldigate,  as  he  looked  at  the 
man,  distrusted  his  gardener's  judg- 
ment. The  coat  and  hat  and 
gloves,  even  the  whiskers  and 
head  of  hair,  might  have  belonged 
to  a  gentleman ;  but  not,  as  he 
thought,  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  or 
the  hands.  And  when  the  man 
began  to  speak  there  was  a  mixture 
of  assurance  and  intended  com- 
plaisance, an  affected  familiarity  and 
an  attempt  at  ease  which  made  the 
master  of  the  house  quite  sure  that 
his  guest  was  not  all  that  Darvell 
had  represented.  The  man  soon 
told  his  story.  Ilis  name  was 
Bollum,  Richard  Bollum,  and  he 
had  connections  with  Australia; — 
was  largely  concerned  in  Australian 
gold-mines.  When  Caldigate  heard 
this,  he  looked  round  involuntarily 
to  sec  whether  the  door  was  closecl. 
"  We're  tiled,  of  course,"  said  Bol- 
lum. Caldigate  with  a  frown 
nodded  his  head,  and  Bollum  went 
on.  He  hadn't  come  there,  he 
said,  to  speak  of  some  recent 
troubles  of  which  he  had  heard. 
He  wasn't  the  man  to  shove  his 
nose  into  other  peoples  matters. 
It  was  nothing  to  him  who  was 
married  .to  whom.  Caldigate 
shivered,    but    sat  and   listened  in 


silence.  But  Mr.  Bollum  had  had 
dealings, —  many  dealings, —  with 
Tom  Crinkett.  Indeed  he  was 
ready  to  say  that  Tom  Crinkett 
was  his  uncle.  He  was  not  par- 
ticularly proud  of  his  uncle,  but 
nevertheless  Tom  Crinkett  was  his 
uncle.  Didn't  Mr.  Caldiorate  think 
that  something  ought  to  be  done 
for  Tom  Crinkett  ? 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Caldigate, 
finding  himself  compelled  to  say 
something  at  the  moment,  and 
feeling  that  he  could  say  so  much 
with  positive  truth. 

Then  Bollum  continued  his  storv, 
showinnr  that  he-  knew  all  the  cir- 
cumstanccs  of  Poiyeuka.  *'  It  was 
hard  on  them,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Caldi- 
gate ? " 

"  I  think  it  was." 

"  Every  rap  they  had  among 
them,  Mr.  Caldigate  !  You  left  them 
as  bare  as  the  palm  of  my  hand  ! " 

*'  It  was  not  ray  doing.  I  simply 
made  him  an  offer,  which  every  one 
at  the  time  believed  to  be  liberal." 

"Just  so.  We  grants  all  that. 
But  still  you  got  all  their  money; 
— old  pals  of  yours  too,  as  they 
say  out  there." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  most  intense 
regret  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  knew 
the  circumstances,  Mr.  Bollum,  I 
should  have  been  most  happy  to 
have  divided   the    loss   with   them 
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"That's  it,— that's  it.  That's 
what'd  be  right  between  man  and 
man,"  said  Mr.  Bollum,  interrupting 
him. 

"  Had  no  other  subject  been  in- 
troduced ?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  other 
subjects.  I  haven't  come  here  to 
meddle  with  other  subjects.  Fm, 
as  it  were,  a  partner  of  Crinkett's. 
Any  way,  I  am  acting  as  his  agent. 
I'm  quite  above  board,  Mr.  Caldi- 
gate, and  in  what  I  say  I  mean  to 
stick  to  my  own  business  and  not 
go  beyond   it.       Twenty  thousand 
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pounds  is  wliat  \vc  ask, — so  that  we 
and  you  may  share  the  loss.  You 
agree  to  that  V 

"I  should  have  agreed  to  it  two 
months  ago,"  said  Caldigate,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  caught  in  a 
trap, — anxious  to  do  nothing  mean, 
unfair,  or  contrary  to  the  law, — 
craving  in  his  heart  after  the  bold, 
upright  conduct  of  a  thoroughly 
honourable  English  gentleman,  and 
yet  desirous  also  to  use,  if  it  might 
be  used,  the  instrumentality  of  this 
man. 

"  And  why. not  now  ?  You  see," 
said  BoUum,  becoming  a  little  more 
confidential,  *'  how  difficult  it  is  for 
me  to  speak.  Things  ain't  altered. 
You've  got  the  money.  They've 
lost  the  money.  There  isn't  any 
ill-will,  Mr.  Caldigate.  As  for  Crin- 
kctt,  he's  a  rough  diamond,  of 
course.  What  am  I  to  say  about 
the  lady  ?" 

"  I  dont  sec  that  you  need  say 
anvthinir." 

"  That's  just  it.  Of  com-se  she's 
one  of  them;  that's  all.  If  there 
is  to  be  money,  she'll  have  her  share. 
lie's  an  old  fool,  and  perhaps  they'll 
make  a  match  of  it."  As  he  said 
this  he  winked.  "  At  any  rate,  they'll 
be  off  to  Australia  together.  And 
what  I  propose  is  this,  Mr.  Caldi- 
gate  "     Then  he  paused. 

*'  What  do  you  propose  ?" 

"Make  the  money  payable  in 
bills  to  their  joint  order  at  Syd- 
ney. They  don't  want  to  be  wast- 
ing any  more  time  here.  They'll 
start  at  once.  This  is  the  12lh 
April,  isn't  it?  Tuesday  the  12th  ?" 
Caldigate  assented.  "  The  old 
(xoldfinder  leaves  Plymouth  this 
day  week."  From  this  he  was  sure 
that  Bollum  had  heard  all  the  story 
from  Euphemia  Smith  herself,  or 
he  would  not  have  talked  of  the 
'*  old"  Goldfinder.  "  Let  them  have 
the  bills  handed  to  them  on  board, 
and  they'll  go.  Let  me  have  the 
duplicates   here.      You    can    remit 


the  money  by  July  to  your  agents, 
— to  take  up  the  bills  when  due. 
Just  let  me  be  with  you  when  the 
order  is  given  to  your  banker  in 
London,  and  everything  will  be 
done.     It's  as  easy  as  kiss. 

Caldigate  sat  silent,  turning  it 
over  in  his  own  mind,  trying  to  de- 
termine what  would  be  best.  Here 
was  another  opportunity.  But  it 
was  one  as  to  which  he  must  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  must  deal  with  the  man 
now  or  never.  The  twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  nothing.  Had  there 
been  no  question  about  his  wife,  he 
would  have  paid  the  money,  moved 
by  that  argument  as  to  his  "old 
pals," — by  the  conviction  that  the 
result  of  his  dealing  w^ith  them  had 
in  truth  been  to  leave  them  "as 
bare  as  the  palm  of  his  hand." 
They  were  welcome  to  the  money ; 
and  if  by  giving  the  money  he 
could  save  his  Hester,  how  great  a 
thing  it  would  be  !  W^as  it  not  his 
duty  to  make  the  attempt?  And 
yet  there  was  in  his  bosom  a  strong 
aversion  to  have  any  secret  dealing 
with  such  a  man  as  this, — to  have 
any  secret  dealing  in  such  a  matter. 
To  buy  off  witnesses  in  order  that 
his  wife's  name  and  his  boy's  legiti- 
macy might  be  half, — only  half, — 
established !  For  even  though  these 
people  should  be  made  absolutely 
to  vanish,  though  the  sea  should 
swallow  them,  all  that  had  been 
said  would  be  known,  and  too  prob- 
ably believed  for  ever ! 

And  then,  too,  he  was  afraid.  If 
he  ^did  this  thing  alone,  without 
counsel,  would  he  not  be  putting 
himself  into  the  hands  of  these 
wretches  ?  Might  he  not  be  almost 
sure  that  when  they  liad  gotten  his 
money  they  would  turn  upon  him 
and  demand  more  ?  Would  not  the 
payment  of  the  money  be  evidence 
against  him  to  any  jury  ?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  make  judge  or  jury 
believe,  to  make  even  a  friend  be- 
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lieve,  that  in  such  an  emergency  he 
Lad  paid  away  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  because  he  had  felt  him- 
self bound  to  do  so  by  his  con- 
science ? 

" Well,  squire,"  said  Bollum,  "I 
tlhink  you  see  your  way  through 
it;  don't  your  ' 

"I  don't  regard  the  money  in 
the  least.  They  would  be  welcome 
to  the  money." 

"That's  a  great  point,  anyway." 

"  But " 

"  Ay ;  but !  You're  afraid  they 
wouldn't  go.  You  come  down  to 
Plymouth,  and  don't  put  the  bills 
into  their  hands  or  mine  till  the 
vessel  is  under  way,  with  them 
aboard.  Then  you  and  I  will  step 
into  the  boat,  and  be  back  ashore. 
When  they  know  the  money's  been 
deposited  at  a  bank  in  London, 
they'll  trust  you  as  far  as  that.  The 
Goldfinder  won't  put  back  again 
when  she's  once  off.  W^on't  that 
make  it  square  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else." 

"  Well,  yes ;  there's  that  trial  a- 
coming  on ;  isn't  there  ?" 

"These  people  have  conspired 
together  to  tell  the  basest  lie." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,  Mr. 
Caldigate.  I  haven't  got  so  much 
as  an  opinion.  People  tell  me  that 
all  the  things  look  very  strong  on 
their  side." 

"  Liars  sometimes  are  successful." 

"You  can  bo  quit  of  them, — and 
pay  no  more  than  what  you  say 
you  kind  of  owes.  I  should  have 
thought  Crinkett  might  have  ask- 
ed forty  thousand;  but  Crinkett, 
though  he's  rough, — T  do  own  he's 
rough, — but  he's  honest  after  a 
fashion.  Crinkett  wants  to  rob  no 
man ;  but  he  feels  it  hard  when 
lie's  got  the  better  of.  Lies  or 
no  lies,  can  you  do  better  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  my  lawyer 
first,"  said  Caldigate,  almost  pant- 
ing in  his  anxiety. 


"  What  lawyer  ?   I  hate  lawyers." 
"  Mr.  Seely.      My  case  is  in  his 
hands,  and   I   should   have  to  tell 
him." 

"Tell  him  when  you  come  back 
from  Plymouth,  and  hold  your 
peace  till  that's  done.  No  good 
can  come  of  lawyers  in  such  a  mat- 
ter as  this.  You  might  as  well  tell 
the  town-crier.  Why  should  he 
want  to  put  bread  out  of  his  own 
mouth?  And  if  there  is  a  chance 
of  hard  words  being  said,  why 
should  he  hear  them  ?  He'll 
work  for  his  money,  no  doubt ;  but 
what  odds  is  it  to  him  whether 
your  lady  is  to  be  called  Mrs.  Caldi- 
gate or  Miss  Bolton  ?  He  won't 
have  to  go  to  prison.  His  boy 
won't  be  ! — vou  know  what."  This 
was  terrible,  but  yet  it  was  all  so 
true  !  "  Fll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
squire.  We  can't  make  it  lighter 
by  talking  about  it  all  round.  I 
used  to  do  a  bit  of  hunting  once ; 
and  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of 
asking  what  there  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  You've  got  to 
liave  it,  or  you've  got  to  leave  it 
alone.  That's  just  where  you  arc. 
Of  course  it  isn't  nice." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  money." 
"Just  so.  But  it  isn't  nice  for 
a  swell  like  vou  to  have  to  hand  it 
over  to  such  a  one  as  Crinkett  just 
as  the  ship's  starting,  and  then  to 
bolt  ashore  alongr  >vith  me.  The 
odds  are,  it  is  all  talked  about. 
Let's  own  all  that.  But  then  it's 
not  nice  to  have  to  hear  a  woman 
swear  ^that  she's  your  wife,  when 
you've  got  another, — specially  when 
she's  got  three  men  as  can  swear 
the  same.  It  aint  nice  for  you  to 
have  me  sitting  here ;  I'm  well 
aware  of  that.  There's  the  choice 
of  evils.  You  know  what  that 
means.  I'm  a-putting  it  about  as 
fair  as  a  man  can  put  anything. 
It's]  a  pity  you  didn't  stump  up 
the  money  before.  But  it's  not 
altogether  quite  too  late  yet." 
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"  ril  give  you  an  answer  to-mor- 
row, Mr.  Bollum." 

'*  I  must  be  in  towu  to-night." 

*'  I  will  be  with  you  in  London 
to-morrow  if  you  will  give  me  a!i 
jiddress.  All  that  you  have  said  is 
true;  but  I  camiot  do  this  thing 
without  thinking  of  it." 

'*  You'll  come  alone  ? " 

*'  Yes, — alone." 

"  As  a  gentleman  1 " 

'*  On  my  word  as  a  gentleman  I 
will  come  alone." 

Then  Bollum  gave  him  an  ad- 
dress,— not  the  place  at  which  he 
resided,  but  a  certain  coffee-house 
in  the  City,  at  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  make  appointments. 
"  And  don't  you  see  any  lawyer," 
said  Bollum,  shaking  his  finger. 
**  You  can't  do  any  good  that  way. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  no  lawyer 
would  let  you  pay  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  get  out  of  any  scrape. 
He  and  you  have  different  legs  to 
stand  upon."  Then  Mr.  Bollum 
went  away,  and  was  driven  back 
in  his  gig  to  the  Cambridge  Hotel. 

As  soon  as  the  front  door  was 
closed  Hester  hurried  down  to  her 
husband,  whom  she  found  still  in 
the  hall.  He  took  her  into  his 
own  room,  and  told  her  everything 
that  had  passed, — everything,  as 
accurately  as  he  could.  "And  re- 
member," he  said,  "though  I  do 
not  owe  them  money,  that  I  feel 
bound  by  my  conscience  to  refund 
them  so  much.  I  should  do  it, 
now  I  know  the  circumstances,  if 
no  charge  had  been  brought  against 
me." 

"  They  have  perjured  themselves, 
and  have  been  so  wicked." 

"Yes,  they  have  been  very 
wicked." 

"  Let  them  come  and  speak  the 
truth,  and  then  let  them  have  the 
money." 

*'  They  will  not  do  that,  Hester." 

"Prove  them  to  be  liars,  and 
then  give  it  to  them." 


"  My  own  girl,  I  am  thinking 
of  you." 

"And  I  of  you.  Shall  it  be 
said  of  you  that  you  bought  off 
those  who  had  dared  to  say  that 
your  wife  was  not  your  wife  ?  I 
would  not  do  that.  What  if  the 
people  in  the  Court  should  believe 
what  they  sav  ? " 

"  It  would  be  bad  for  you,  then, 
dearest." 

"But  I  should  still  be  your  wife. 
And  baby  would  still  be  your  own, 
own  honest  boy.  I  am  sometimes 
unhappy,  but  I  am  never  afraid. 
Let  the  devil  do  his  worst,  but 
never  speak  him  fair.  I  would 
scorn  them  till  it  is  all  over.  Then, 
if  money  be  due  to  them,  let  them 
have  it."  As  she  said  this,  she  had 
drawn  herself  a  little  apart  from 
him, — a  little  away  from  the  arm 
which  had  been  round  her  waist, 
and  was  looking  him  full  in  the 
face.  Never  before,  even  during 
the  soft  happiness  of  their  bridal 
tour,  had  she  seemed  to  him  to  be 
so  handsome. 

But  her  faith,  her  courage,  and 
her  beauty  did  not  alter  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Because 
she  trusted  him,  he  was  not  the 
less  afraid  of  the  jury  who  would 
have  to  decide,  or  of  the  judge, 
who,  with  stern  eyes,  would  prob- 
ably find  himself  compelled  to  tell 
the  jury  that  the  evidence  against 
the  prisoner  was  overwhelming.  In 
choosing  what  might  be  best  to  be 
done  on  her  account,  he  could  not 
allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  her 
spirit  The  possibility  that  the 
whole  gang  of  them  might  be  made 
to  vanish  was  present  to  his  mind. 
Nor  could  he  satisfy  himself  that 
in  doing  as  had  been  proposed  to 
him  he  would  be  speaking  the  devil 
fair.  He  would  be  paying  money 
which  he  ought  to  pay,  and  would 
perhaps  be  securing  his  wife's  hap- 
piness. 

He    had    promised,  at    any  rate, 
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that  he  would  see  the  man  in  Lon- 
don on  the  morrow,  and  that  he 
would  see  him  alone.  But  he  had 
not  promised  not  to  speak  on  the 
subject  to  his  attorney.  Therefore, 
after  much  thought,  lie  wrote  to 
Mr.  Scely  to  make  an  appointment 
for  the  next  morning,  and  then 
told  his  wife  that  he  would  have 
t«»  go  to  London  on  the  following 
day. 


1 

"Not  to  buy  those  men  off 2" 
she  said. 

"Whatever  is  done  will  be  done 
by  the  advice  of  my  lawyer,"  he 
said,  peevishly.  "You  maybe  sure 
that  I  am  anxious  enoufrh  to  do 
the  best.  When  one  has  to  trust 
to  a  lawyer,  one  is  bound  to  trust 
to  him."  This  seemed  to  be  so 
true  that  Hester  could  say  nothing 
against  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. —  RESTITUTIOX. 


He  had  still  the  whole  night  to 
think  about  it, — and  throughout 
the  whole  night  he  was  thinking 
about  it.  lie  had  fixed  a  late  hour 
in  the  afternoon  for  his  appoint- 
ment in  London,  so  that  he  might 
have  an  hour  or  two^in  Canbridge 
before  he  started  by  the  mid-day 
train.  It  was  durinfj  his  drive  into 
the  town  that  he  at  last  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  not  satisfy 
himself  with  discussing  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Scely,  but  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  explain  it  all  to  Robert 
Bolton.  No  doubt  Robert  Bolton 
was  now  his  encm^%  as  were  all  the 
Boltons.  ]3ut  the  brother  could 
not  but  be  anxious  for  his  sister's 
name  and  his  sister's  happiness. 
If  a  way  out  of  all  this  misery 
could  be  seen,  it  would  be  a  wav 
out  of  misery  for  the  Boltons  as 
well  as  for  the  Caldigates.  If  only 
he  could  make  the  attorney  believe 
that  Hester  was  in  ti-uth  his  wife, 
still,  even  yet,  there  might  be  as- 
sistance on  that  side.  But  he  went 
to  Mr.  Seely  first,  the  hour  of  his 
appointment  requiring  that  it  should 
be  80. 

But  Mr.  Scely  was  altogether  op- 
posed to  any  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Bcxllum.  "  No  good  was  ever  done," 
he  ^aid,  "  by  buying  off  witnesses. 
The  thing  itself  is  disreputable,  and 
would  to  a  ceitainty  be  known  to 
c.vcrj  ,one." 


"  I  should  not  buy  them  off.  I 
regard  the  money  as  their  own.  1 
will  give  Crinkctt  the  money  and 
lot  him  go  or  stay  as  he  pleases. 
AVhen  giving  him  the  money,  I 
will  tell  him  that  he  may  do  as  he 
pleases." 

"You  would  only  throw  your 
money  away.  You  would  do  much 
worse  than  throw  it  away.  Their 
absence  would  not  prevent  the  trial. 
The  Boltons  will  take  care  of  that." 

"They  cannot  want  to  injure 
their  own  side,  Mr.  Scely." 

"  They  want  to  punish  you,  and 
to  take  her  a  wav.  Thev  will  take 
care  that  the  trial  shall  go  on.  And 
when  it  was  proved,  as  it  would  be 
proved,  that  you  had  given  these 
people  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
had  so  secured  their  absence,  do 
you  think  that  the  jury  would  re- 
fuse to  believe  their  sworn  deposi- 
tions, and  whatever  other  evidence 
would  remain?  The  fact  of  your 
liaving  paid  them  money  would 
secure  a  verdict  against  you.  Tin* 
thing  would,  in  my  mind,  be  so 
disreputable  that  I  should  have 
to  throw  up  the  case.  I  could  not 
defend  you." 

It  was  clear  to  him  that  Bollum 
had  understood  his  own  side  of  the 
question  in  deprecating  any  refer- 
ence to  an  attorney.  The  money 
should  have  been  paid  and  the  four 
witnesses  sent  away  without  a  word 
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to  any  one, — if  any  attempt  in  that 
direction  were  made  at  all.  Never- 
theless he  went  to  llobert  Bolton's 
office  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  interview  with  his  wife's  bro- 
ther. But  here,  as  with  the  other 
attorney,  he  failed  to  make  the 
man  understand  the  state  of  his 
own  mind.  He  had  failed  in  the 
same  way  even  with  his  wife.  If 
it  were  lit  that  the  money  should 
be  paid,  it  could  not  be  right  that 
he  should  retain  it  because  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  due  had 
told  lies  about  him.  And  if  this 
could  be  explained  to  the  jury, 
surely  the  jury  would  not  give  a 
verdict  against  him  on  insufficiqnt 
evidence,  simply  because  he  had 
done  his  duty  in  paying  the  money  ! 

Robert  Bolton  listened  to  him 
with  patience,  and  without  any  quick 
expression  of  hot  anger;  though 
before  the  interview  was  over  he 
had  used  some  very  cruel  words. 
*'  We  should  think  oui*selves  bound 
to  prevent  their  going,  if  possible." 

"Of  course;  I  have  no  idea  of 
going  down  to  Plymouth  as  the 
man  proposed,  or  of  taking  any 
steps  to  secure  their  absence." 

"Your  money  is  your  own,  and 
you  can  do  what  you  like  with  it. 
It  certainly  is  not  for  me  to  ad- 
vise you.  If  you  tell  me  that  you 
are  going  to  pay  it,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  shall  look  very  sharp  after 
them." 

*'Why  should  you  want  to  ruin 
vour  sister  ? " 

"You  have  ruined  her;  that  is 
our  idea.  We  desire  now  to  rescue 
her  as  far  as  we  can  from  further 
evil.  You  have  opposed  us  in  every 
endeavour  that  we  have  made. 
AVhen  in  the  performance  of  a 
manifest  duty  wc  endeavoured  to 
separate  you  till  after  the  trial,  you 
succeeded  in  thwarting  us  by  your 
influence." 

"  I  left  it  to  her." 

"  Had  you  been  true  and  honest 


and  upright,  you  would  have  known 
that  as  long  as  there  was  a  doubt 
she  ought  to  have  been  away  from 
you." 

"  I  should  have  sent  her  away  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

'*  So  as  to  create  a  doubt  in  her 
mind,  so  as  to  disturb  her  peace, 
so  as  to  make  her  think  that  1, 
having  been  found  out,  was  willing 
to  be  rid  of  her?  It  would  have 
killed  her." 

"  Better  so  than  this." 

"And  yet  I  am  as  truly  her  hus- 
band as  you  are  the  husband  of 
your  wife.  If  you  would  only 
teach  yourself  to  think  that  pos- 
sible, then  you  would  feel  differ- 
ently." 

"  Not  as  to  a  temporary  separa- 
tion." 

"  If  you  believed  me,  you  would," 
said  Caldigate. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  you.  In 
a  matter  like  this,  as  you  will  come 
to  me,  I  must  be  plain.  I  do  not 
believe  you.  I  think  that  you  have 
betrayed  and  seduced  my  sister. 
Looking  at  all  the  evidence  and  at 
your  own  confession,  I  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  my  brother, 
who  is  a  clear,  cool-headed,  most 
judicious  man,  and  he  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  In  our  own  private? 
court  we  have  brought  you  in 
guilty, — guilty  of  an  offence  against 
us  all  which  necessarily  makes  us 
as  bitter  against  you  as  one  man 
can  be  against  another.  You  have 
destroyed  our  sister,  and  now  you 
come  here  and  ask  me  my  advice 
as  to  buying  off  witnesses ! " 

*'  It  is  all  untrue.  As  there  is 
a  God  above  me  I  am  her  loyal, 
loving  husband.  I  will  buy  off  n<> 
witness." 

"  If  I  were  you  I  would  make  no 
such  attempt.  It  will  do  no  good. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  have  a 
chance  of  being  acquitted, — not  a 
chance ;  and  then  how  much  worse 
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it  will  be  for  Hester  when  &hc  finds 
herself  still  in  vour  house  !  '* 
"  She  will  remain  there." 
"  Even  she  will  feel  that  to  be 
impossible.  Your  influence  will 
then  probably  be  removed,  and  I 
presume  that  for  a  time  you  will  have 
no  home.  But  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss that.  As  you  are  here,  I  should 
not  do  my  duty  were  I  not  to  as- 
sure you  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned,— Hester's  family, — nothing 
shall  be  spared  either  in  trouble  or 
money  to  insure  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  man  whom  we 
believe  to  have  brought  upon  us 
so  terrible  a  disgrace." 

Caldigate,  when  he  got  out  into 
the  street,  felt  that  he  was  driven 
almost  to  despair.  At  first  he  de- 
clared to  himself,  most  untruly, 
that  there  was  no  one  to  believe 
him, — no,  not  one.  Then  he  remem- 
bered how  faithful  was  his  wife  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  in  his  misery,  he 
told  himself  that  it  nii<rht  have  been 
better  for  her  had  she  been  less 
faithful.  Looking  at  it  all  as  he 
now  looked  at  it,  after  hearing  the 
words  of  that  hard  man,  he  ahnost 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  so. 
Everybody  told  him  that  he  would 
be  condemned ;  and  if  so,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  that  poor  young 
mother  and  her  child  ?  It  was 
very  well  for  her  to  declare,  with 
her  aiTTiS  round  his  neck,  that  even 
should  he  be  dragged  away  to  prison, 
she  would  still  be  his  true  wife, 
and  that  she  would  wait, — in  sor- 
row indeed  and  mourning,  but  still 
with  patience, — till  the  cruel  jailers 
and  the  harsh  laws  had  restored 
him  to  her.  Tf  the  law  declared 
him  a  bigamist,  she  could  not  then 
be  his  wife.  The  law  must  decide, 
— whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  still 
must  decide.  And  then  how  could 
they  live  together?  An  evil  done 
must  be  endured,  let  it  be  ever  so 
unendurable.  liut  against  fresh 
evils   a   man  may  guard.     Was   it 


not  his  duty,  bis  manifest,  his  chief 
duty,  to  save  her,  as  far  as  she  could 
be  saved,  from  further  suffering  and 
increased  disgrace  ?  Perhaps,  after 
all,  Robert  Bolton  was  right  when 
he  told  him  that  he  ouffht  to 
have  allowed  Hester  to  remain  at 
Chesterton. 

Whatever  he  might  do  when  he 
got  to  London,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  go  up  and  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  Bollum.  And  he  brought 
with  him  from  home  securities  and 
certificates  for  stock  by  which  ho 
knew  that  he  could  raise  the  sum 
named  at  a  moment's  waniing, 
should  he  at  last  decide  upon  paying 
the  money.  When  he  got  into  the 
train,  and  when  he  got  out  of  the 
train,  he  was  still  in  doubt.  Those 
to  whom  he  had  gone  for  advice 
had  been  so  hard  to  him,  that  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  put  on 
one  side  all  that  they  had  said. 
Bollum  had  suggested,  in  his  graphic 
manner,  that  a  lawyer  and  his  client 
stood  upon  diftcrent  legs.  Caldi- 
gate acknowledged  to  himself  that 
Bollum  was  right.  His  own  lawyer 
had  been  almost  as  hard  to  him  as 
liis  brother-in-law,  who  was  his  de- 
clared enemv.  But  what  should  he 
do  ?  As  to  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  reference  to  the  departure  of  the 
gang,  all  that  was  (juite  out  of  the 
question.  They  should  go  to  Aus- 
tralia or  stay  behind,  as  they  pleas- 
ed. Theie  should  be  no  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  go, — or  even 
that  they  were  to  hold  their  tongues 
because  the  money  was  paid  to 
them.  It  should  be  fully  explained 
to  them  that  the  two  things  were 
distinct.  Then  as  he  was  taken  to 
the  inn  at  which  he  intended  to 
sleep  that  night,  he  made  up  his 
mind  in  the  cab  that  he  would  pay 
the  monev  to  (Vinkett. 

He  got  to  London  just  in  time  to 
reach  the  bank  before  it  was  closed, 
and  there  made  his  arrangements. 
He  deposited    his   documents   and 
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securities,  and  was  as5>ured  that  the 
necessary  sum  should  be  placed  to 
liis  credit  on  the  following  day. 
Then  he  walked  across  a  street  or 
two  in  the  City  to  the  place  indicat- 
ed by  BoUum  for  the  appointment. 
It  was  at  the  Jericho  CofFee-honse, 
in  Levant  Court, — a  silent,  secluded 
spot,  lying  between  Lombard  Street, 
and  Cornhill.  Here  he  found  him- 
self ten  minutes  before  the  time, 
and,  asking  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  sat 
down  at  a  table  fixed  to  the  ground 
in  a  little  separate  box.  The  order 
was  given  to  a  young  woman  at  a 
bar  in  the  room.  Then  an  ancient 
waiter  hobbled  up  to  him  and  ex- 
plained that  coffee  was  not  quite 
ready.  In  truth,  coffee  was  not 
often  asked  for  at  the  Jericho  Cof- 
fee-house. The  house,  said  the 
waiter,  was  celebrated  for  itsshen'v. 
A\  ould  he  take  half  a  pint  of  sherry  ? 
So  he  ordered  the  shcny,  which 
was  afterwards  drunk  by  Bollum. 

Bollum  came,  punctual  to  the 
moment,  and  seated  himself  at  the 
table  with  good-humoured  alacrity. 
*•  AVell,  Mr.  Caldigate,  how  is  it  to 
be?  I  think  you  must  have  S3cn 
that  what  I  have  proposed  will  be 
for  the  best." 

"  I  will  tell  v^u  what  I  mean  to 
do,  Mr.  Bollum,"  said  Caldigate, 
very  gravely,  '*  It  cannot  be  said 
that  I  owe  Mr.  Crinkett  a  shillinor." 

**  Certainly  not.  But  it  comes 
very  near  owing,  doesn't  it  ?" 

*'  So  near  that  I  mean  to  pay  it." 

*'  That's  right." 

"  So  near  that  I  don't  like  to  feel 
that  I  have  got  his  money  in  my 
fiocket.  As  far  as  money  goes,  I 
Ijave  been  a  fortunate  man." 

**  Wonderful !"  said  Bollum,  en- 
tbasia5ticall3'. 

"  And  as  I  was  once  in  partner- 
ship with  your  uncle,  I  do  not  like 
to  think  that  I  enriched  myself  by 
a  bargain  which  impoverished  him." 

"It  ain't  nice,  is  it, — that  you 
i^iioiild  have  it  all,  and  he  nothing?" 


"  Feeling  that  very  strongly," 
continued  Caldigate,  merely  shaking 
his  head  in  token  of  displeasure  at 
Bollum's  interruption,  "  I  have  de- 
termined to  repay  Mr.  Crinkett  an 
amount  that  seems  to  me  to  be  fair. 
He  shall  have  back  twenty  thousand 
pounds." 

"  He's  a  lucky  fellow,  and  he'll 
be  off  like  a  shot, — like  a  shot." 

**  He  and  others  have  conspired 
•  to  rob  me  of  all  my  happiness, 
thinking  that  they  might  so  most 
probably  get  this  money  from  me. 
They  have  invented  a  wicked  lie, 
— a  wicked,  damnable  lie, — a  dam- 
nable lie!  They  are  miscreants, — 
foul  miscreants !" 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Caldigate." 

"  Foul  miscreants  !  But  the v  shall 
have  their  money,  and  you  shall 
hear  me  tell  them  when  I  give  it 
to  them, — and  they  must  both  be 
here  to  take  it  from  my  hands, — 
that  I  do  not  at  all  require  their 
absence.  There  is  to  bo  no  bar- 
gain between  us..  They  arc  free  to 
remain  and  swear  their  false  oaths 
against  me.  Whether  they  go  or 
whether  they  stay  will  be  no  affair 
of  mine."  , 

**  They'll  go,  of  course,  Mr.  Caldi- 
gate." 

"  Not  at  my  inst^ince.  I  will  take 
care  that  that  shall  be  known.  They 
must  both  come;  and  into  their 
joint  hands  will  I  give  the  cheque, 
and  they  must  come  prepared  with 
a  receipt  declaring  that  they  accept 
the  money  as  restitution  of  the  loss 
incurred  by  them  in  purchasing  the 
Polyeuka  mine  from  me.  Do  you 
understand?  And  I  shall  bring  a 
witness  with  me  to  sec  them  take 
the  money."  Bollum,  who  was  con- 
siderably depressed  by  his  com- 
panion's manner,  said  that  he  did 
understand. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  have  a  private 
room  here,  at  noon  to-moiTOw  ?" 
asked  Caldigate,  turning  to  the  wo- 
man at  the  bar." 
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AVhen  that  was  settled  Le  assured 
Bollum  that  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
should  be  placed  in  the  joint  hands 
of  Thomas  Crinkett  and  Euphemia 
Smith  if  he,  and; they  with  him, 
would  be  there  at  noon  on  the 
following  day.  Bollum  in  vain 
attempted  to  manage  the  payment 
without  the  personal  interview,  but 
at  last  agreed  that  the  man  and  the 
woman  should  be  forthcoming. 

That  night  Caldigate  dined  at 
his  club,  one  of  the  University 
clubs,  at  whiali  he  had  been  elected 
just  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
lie  had  seldom  been  there,  but 
now  walked  into  the  dinner-room, 
resolvincr  tbat  he  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  show  himself.  lie  fan- 
cied that  everybody  looked 'at  him, 
and  probably  there  were  some  pres- 
ent who  knew  that  he  was  about 
to  stand  his  trial  for  bigamy.  But 
he  got  his  dinner,  and  smoked  his 
cigar ;  and  before  the  evening  was 
over  he  had  met  an  old  Collecje 
friend.  lie  was^'in  want  of  a  friend, 
and  explained  his  wants,  lie  told 
something  of  his  immediate  story, 
and  then  asked  the  man  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  scene  on  the  morrow. 

**  I  must  have  a  witness,  Gray," 
said  he,  "  and  'you  will  do  me  a 
kindness  if  you  will  come."  Then 
Mr.  Gray  promised  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion. 

On  the  following  morninjr  he 
met  Gray  at  the  club,  having  the 
cheque  ready  in  his  pocket,  and 
together  they  proceeded  to  Levant 
Court..  Again  he  was  a  little  before 
his  time,  and  the  two  sat  together 
in  the  gloomy  little  room  up-stairs. 
Bollum  was  the  first  to  come,  and 
when  he  saw  the  stranger,  was 
silent, — thinking  whether  it  might 
not  be  best  to  escape  and  warn 
(/rinkett  and  the  woman  ^that  all 
might  not  be  safe.  But  the  stranger 
did  not  look  likcf  a  detective ;  and, 
as  he  told  himself,  whv  should 
there  be  danger  ?   So  he  waited,  and 


in  a  few  minutes  Ciinkctt  entered 
the  room,  with  the  woman  veiled. 

"  Well,  Caldigate,"  said  Crink- 
ett,  "  how  is  it  with  you  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  Mi*s.  Smith,"  said 
Caldigate,  '*  I  must  ask  you  to  re- 
move your  veil, — so  that  I  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  you." 

She  removed  her  veil  very  slowly, 
and  then  stood  looking  him  in  the 
face, — not  full  in  the  face,  for  she 
could  not  quite  raise  her  eyes  to 
meet  his.  And  though  she  made 
an  eflfort  to  brazen  it  out,  she  could 
not  quite  succeed.  She  attempted 
to  raise  her  head,  and  carry  herself 
with  pride ;  but  every  now  and 
again  there  wtis  a  slight  quiver, — 
slight,  but  still  visible.  The  effort, 
too,  was  visible.  l>ut  there  she 
stood,  looking  at  him,  and  to  be 
looked  at, — but  without  a  word. 
Durinnr  the  whole  interview  she 
never  once  opened  her  lips. 

She  had  lost  allher  comeliness.  It 
was  now  nearly  seven  ycai*s  since 
they  two  liad  been  on  the  Gold- 
finder  togetlier,  and  then  he  had 
found  her  very  attractive.  There 
was  no  attraction  now.  She  was 
much  afjcd :  and  her  face  was 
coarse,  as  though  she  had  taken  to 
drinking.  But  there  was  still  about 
her  somethinor  of  that  look  of  in- 
tellect  which  had  captivated  him 
more,  perhaps,  than  her  beauty. 
Since  those  days  she  had  become  a 
slave  to  gold, — and  such  slavery 
is  hardly  compatible  with  good 
looks  in  a  woman.  There  she  stood, 
— ready  to  listen  to  him,  ready  to 
take  his  money,  but  determined 
not  to  utter  a  word. 

Then  he  took  the  cheque  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand,  spoke  to  them  as  follows : 
"I  have  explained  to  Mr.  Bollum, 
and  have  explained  to  my  friend 
here,  Mr.  Gray,  the  reasons  which 
induce  me^to  pay  to  you,  Thomas 
Crinkett,  and  to  you,  Euphemia 
Smith,    the   large   sum   of    twenty 
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thousand  pounds.  The  nature  of 
our  transactions  Las  been  such  that 
I  feel  bound  in  lionour  to  repay  so 
much  of  the  price  you  paid  for  the 
Polveuka  mine." 

""All  right,  Caldigate ;  all  right," 
said  Crinkett. 

"  And  I  have  explained  also  to 
both  of  them  that  this  payment  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
base,  false,  and  most  wicked  charge 
which  you  are  bringing  against  me. 
It  is  not  because  that  woman,  by  a 
vile  peijury,  claims  me  as  her  hus- 
band, and  because  I  wish  to  buy 
her  silence  or  his,  that  I  make  this 
restitution.  I  restore  the  money 
of  my  own  free  will,  without  any 
base  bargain.  You  can  go  on  with 
your  perjury  or  abstain  from  it,  as 
you  may  think  best." 

"We  understand,  squire,"  said 
Oinkett,  affecting  to  laugh.  "  You 
hand  over  the  money, — that's  all." 
Then  the  woman  looked  round  at 
her  companion,  and  a  frown  came 
across  her  face ;  but  she  said  no- 
thincr,  turning  her  face  again  upon 
Caldigate,  and  endeavouring  to  keep 
her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon 
him. 

"  Have    you    brought   a   receipt 


signed  by  both  of  you  ? "  Then 
Bolium  handed  him  a  receipt  signed 
"Thomas  Crinkett,  for  self  and 
partners."  But  Caldigate  demanded 
that  the  woman  also  should  siorn  it. 

"There  is  a  difficulty  about  the 
name,  you  see,"  said  Bolium.  There 
was  a  difficulty  about  th'e  name,  cer- 
tainly. It  would  not  be  fair,  he 
thought,  that  he  should  force  her 
to  the  use  of  a  name  she  disowned, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hindered 
from  what  he  was  doing  by  her 
persistency  in  calling  herself  by  his 
own  name. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  he.  "  There  is 
the  cheque.  Mr.  Gray  will  see  that 
I  put  it  into  both  their  hands." 
This  he  did,  each  of  them  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  take  it.  "  And  now 
you  can  go  where  you  please  and  act 
as  you  please.  You  have  combined 
to  rob  r^ie  of  all  that  I  value  most 
by  the  basest  of  lies;  but  not  on 
that  account  have  I  abstained  from 
doing  what  I  believe  to  be  an  act 
of  justice."  Then  he  left  the  room, 
and  paying  for  the  use  of  it  to  the 
woman  at  the  bar,  walked  off  with 
his  friend  Gray,  leaving  Crinkett, 
Bolium,  and  the  woman  still  with- 
in the  house. 


CHAPTER    XL. WAITING    FOR   THE    TRIAL. 


As  he  returned  to  Cambridge 
Caldigate  was  not  altogether  con- 
tented with  himself.  He  tried  to 
persuade  himself,  iu  reference  to  the 
money  which  he  had  refunded, 
that  in  what  he  had  done  he  had 
not  at  all  been  actuated  by  the 
charge  made  against  him.  Had 
there  been  no  such  accusation  he 
would  have  felt  himself  bound  to 
share  the  loss  with  these  people  as 
soon  as  he  had  learned  the  real  cir- 
cumstances. The  money  had  been 
a  burden  to  him.  For  the  satis- 
faction of  his  own  honour,  of  his 
own  feelings,  it  had  become  neces- 


sary that  the  money  should  be  re- 
funded. And  the  need  of  doing  so 
was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  a 
base  conspiracy  had  been  made  by 
a  gang  of  villains  who  had  thought 
that  the  money  might  thus  be  most 
readily  extracted  from  him.  That 
was  his  argument  with  himself,  and 
his  defence  for  what  he  had  done. 
But  nevertheless  he  was  aware  that 
he  had  been  driven  to  do  it  now, — 
to  pay  the  money  at  this  special  mo- 
ment,— by  an  undercurrent  of  hope 
that  these  enemies  would  think  it 
best  for  themselves  to  go  as  soon  as 
thev  had  his  monev  in  their  hands. 
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He  wished  to  be  honest,  he  wished 
to  be  honourable,  he  wished  that 
all  that  he  did  could  be  what  the 
world  calls  "above  board;"  but 
still  it  was  so  essential  for  hira  and 
for  his  wife  that  they  should  go ! 
He  had  been  very  steady  in  assuring 
these  wretched  ones  that  they  might 
go  or  stay,  as  they  pleased,  lie  bad 
been  careful  that  there  should  be  a 
credible  witness  of  his  assurance. 
He  might  succeed  in  making  others 
believe  that  he  liad  not  attempted 
to  purchase  their  absence;  but  he 
could  not  make  himself  believe  it. 

Even  though  a  jury  should  not 
convict  hira,  there  was  so  much  in 
his  Australian  life  which  would  not 
bear  the  searching  light  of  cross- 
examination !  The  same  may  prob- 
ably be  said  of  most  of  us.  In 
such  trials  as  this  that  he  was  an- 
ticipating, there  is  often  a  special 
cruelty  in  the  exposure  of  matters 
which  are  for  the  most  part  happily 
kept  in  the  background.  A  man 
on  some  occasion  inadvertently  takes 
a  little  more  wine  than  is  good  for 
liim.  It  is  an  accident  most  un- 
common with  him,  and  nobody 
thinks  much  about  it.  Hut  chance 
brings  the  case  to  the  notice  of  the 
police  courts,  and  the  poor  victim  is 
published  to  the  world  as  a  drunk- 
ard in  the  columns  of  all  the  news- 
papers. Some  young  girl  fancies 
herself  in  love,  and  the  man  is  un- 
wortliy.  The  feeling  passes  away, 
and  none  but  herself,  and  perhaps 
her  mother,  are  the  wiser.  Hut  if 
by  some  chance,  some  treachery,  a 
letter  should  get  printed  and  read, 
the  poor  girl's  punishment  is  so 
severe  that  she  is  driven  to  wish 
herself  in  the  grave. 

He  had  been  foolish,  very  fool- 
ish, as  we  have  seen,  on  board 
the  Goldfinder, — and  wicked  too. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
that.  When  it  would  all  come  out 
in  this  dreaded  trial  lie  would  be 
quite    unable    to    defend    himself. 


ri\ 


There   was   enough  to  enable  Mrs. 


Bolton  to  point  at  him  with  a 
finger  of  scorn  as  a  degraded  sin- 
ner. And  yet, — yet  there  had  been 
nothing  which  he  had  not  dared  to 
own  to  his  wife  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  mutual  confidence,  and  which, 
in  secret,  she  had  not  been  able  to 
condone  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. He  had  been  in  love  with 
the  woman, — in  love  after  a  fashion. 
He  had  promised  to  marry  her.  He 
had  done  worse  than  that.  And 
then,  when  he  had  found  that  the 
passion  for  gold  was  strong  upon 
her,  he  had  bought  his  freedom 
from  her.  The  story  would  be  very 
bad  as  told  in  Court,  and  yet  he  had 
told  it  all  to  his  wife!  She  had 
admitted  his  excuse  when  he  had 
spoken  of  the  savageness  of  his  life, 
of  the  craving  which  a  man  would 
feel  for  some  feminine  society,  of 
her  undoubted  cleverness,  and  then 
of  her  avarice.  And  then  when  he 
swore  that  through  it  all  he  had 
still  loved  her, — her,  Hester  Bolton, 
— whom  he  had  but  once  seen,  but 
whom,  having  seen,  he  had  never 
allowed  to  pass  out  of  his  mind, 
she  still  believed  him,  and  thought 
that  the  holiness  of  that  love  had 
purified  him.  She  believed  him ; 
— but  who  else  would  believe  him  ? 
Of  course  he  was  most  anxious  that 
those  people  should  go. 

Before  he  left  London  he  wrote 
both  to  ^ir.  Seely  and  to  Robert 
Bolton,  saying  what  he  had  done. 
The  letter  to  his  own  attorney  was 
long  and  full.  He  gave  an  accouiit 
in  detail  of  the  whole  matter,  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  hindered  from  paying 
a  debt  which  he  believed  to  be  due, 
by  the  wickedness  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  owing.  "The  two  things 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  you  choose 
to  throw  up  my  defence,  of  course 
you  can  do  so.  I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  be  debarred  from  exercis- 
ing my  own  judgment  in  another 
matter,  because  you  think  that  what 
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I  decide  upon  doing  may  not  tally 
with  your  views  as  to  my  defence," 
To  Robert  Bolton  he  was  much 
shorter.  "  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  what  I  have  done,"  he  said ; 
**  at  any  rate  I  do  not  choose  that 
you  should  be  left  in  ignorance." 
Mr.  Seely  took  no  notice  of  the 
communication,  not  feeling  himself 
bound  to  carry  out  his  threat  by 
withdrawing  his  assistance  from  his 
client.  But  Robert  and  William 
Bolton  agreed  to  have  Crinkett's 
movements  watched  by  a  detective 
policeman.  They  were  both  deter- 
mined that  if  possible  Crinkett  and 
the  woman  should  be  kept  in  the 
country. 

In  these  days  the  old  squire  made 
many  changes  in  his  residence, 
vacillating  between  his  house  in 
Cambridge  and  the  house  at  Folk- 
ing.  His  books  were  at  Cambridge, 
and  he  could  not  have  them  brought 
l>ack  ;  and  yet  he  felt  that  he  ought 
to  evince  his  constancy  to  his  son, 
liis  conviction  of  his  son's  inno- 
cence, by  remaining  at  Folking. 
And  he  was  aware,  too,  that  his  pre- 
sence there  was  a  comfort  both  to 
his  son  and  Hester.  When  John 
Caldigate  had  gone  up  to  London, 
his  father  had  been  in  Cambridge, 
but  on  his  return  he  found  the  old 
squire  at  his  old  house.  "Yes," 
he  said,  telling  the  story  of  what 
he  had  just  done,  **I  have  paid 
twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of 
hand  to  those  rascals,  simply  be- 
cause I  thought  I  owed  it  to 
them ! "  The  squire  shook  his 
head,  not  being  able  to  approve  of 
the  act.  "  I  don't  see  why  1  should 
have  allowed  myself  to  be  hindered 
from  doing  what  I  thought  to  be 
right,  because  they  were  doing  what 
they  knew  to  be  wrong." 

*'  They  won't  go,  you  know." 

*'  I  daresay  not,  sir.  Why  should 
they  ? "  . 

"But  the  jury  will  believe  that 
yoQ  intended  to  purchase  their  ab- 


sence. 
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"  I  think  I  have  made  all  that 
clear." 

"I  am  afraid  not,  John.  The 
man  applied  to  you  for  the  money, 
and  was  refused.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  it.  Then  the  applica- 
tion was  repeated  by  the  woman  with 
a  threat ;  and  you  again  refused. 
Then  they  present  themselves  to 
the  magistrates,  and  make  the  accu- 
sation ;  and,  upon  that,  you  pay 
the  money.  Of  course  it  will  come 
out  at  the  trial  that  you  paid  it 
immediately  after  this  renewed  ap- 
plication from  Bollum.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  defied 
them." 

"  I  did  defy  them,"  said  John 
Caldigate.  I^ut  all  that  his  father 
said  seemed  to  him  to  be  true,  so 
that  he  repented  himself  of  what  he 
had  done. 

He  made  no  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  early  in  May  he  heard 
from  Mr.  Seely  that  Crinkett  and 
the  tV'oman  were  still  in  London, 
and  that  thev  had  abandoned  the 
idea  of  going  at  once  to  Australia. 
According  to  Mr.  Seely 's  story, — of 
the  truth  of  which  he  declared  him- 
self to  be  by  no  means  certain, — 
Crinkett  had  wished  to  go,  but  had 
been  retained  by  the  woman.  *•  As 
far  as  I  can  learn,"  said  Mr.  Seely,. 
"  she  is  in  communication  with  the 
Boltons,  who  will  of  course  keep  her 
if  it  be  possible.  He  would  get  off 
if  he  could ;  but  she,  I  take  it,  has 
got  hold  of  the  money.  When  you 
made  the  cheque  payable  to  her 
order,  you  effectually  provided  for 
their  remaining  here.  If  he  could 
have  got  the  money  without  her 
name,  he  would  have  gone,  and  she 
would  have  gone  with  him." 

**  But  that  was  not  my  object," 
said  Caldigate,  angrily.  Mr.  Seely 
thereupon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Early  in  June  the  man  came 
back  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
Sydney  in  February  on  behalf  of 
Caldigate.  He  also  had  been  com- 
missioned to  seek  for  evidence,  and 
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to  bring  back  with  bim,  almost  at 
any  cost,  whatever  witness  or  wit- 
nesses he  might  find  whose  pres- 
ence in  England  would  serve  Cal- 
digate's  cause.  But  he  brought  no 
one,  and  had  learned  very  little. 
He  too  had  been  at  Ahalala  and  at 
Nobble.  At  Nobble  the  people 
were  now  very  full  of  the  subject, 
and  were  very  much  divided  in  opin- 
ion. There  were  Crinketters  and 
anti-Ciiiikcttcrs,  Caldigates  and 
anti-Caldigatcs.  A  certain  number 
of  persons  were  ready  to  swear  that 
there  had  been  a  marriage,  and  an 
equal  number,  perhaps,  to  swear 
that  there  had  been  none.  But  no 
new  fact  had  been  brought  to  light. 
Dick  Shand  had  not  been  found, — 
who  had  been  living  with  Caldigate 
when  the  marriage  was  supposed  to 
have  been  solemnised.  Nor  had 
that  register  been  discovered  from 
which  the  copy  of  the  certificate 
was  supposed  to  have  been  taken. 
All  throuorh  the  colony, — so  said 
this  agent, — a  very  great  interest 
was  felt  in  the  matter.  The  news- 
papers from  day  to  day  contained 
paragraphs  about  it.  But  nobody 
had  appeared  whom  it  was  worth 
while  to  bring  home.  Mrs.  Hen- 
niker,  of  the  hotel  at  Nobble,  had 
offered  to  swear  that  there  had 
been  no  marriage.  This  offer  she 
made  and  repeated  when  she  had 
come  to  understand  accurately  on 
whose  behalf  this  last  agent  had 
come  to  the  colony.  J>ut  then, 
before  she  had  understood  this,  she 
had  offered  to  swear  the  reverse ; 
and  it  became  known  that  she  w^as 
very  anxious  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  old  country  free  of  expense.  No 
credible  witness  could  be  found 
who  had  heard  Caldigate  call  the 
woman  Mrs.  Smith  after  the  date 
assigned  to  the  marriage.  She  no 
doubt  had  used  various  names,  had 
called  herself  sometimes  Mrs.  Cal- 
digate, sometimes  Mrs.  Smith,  but 
generally,  in  such  documents  as  she 
had    to  sign    in  reference    to   her 


mining  shares,  Euphemia  Cettini. 
It  was  by  that  name  that  she  had 
been  known  in  Sydney  when  per- 
forming on  the  stage ;  and  it  was 
now  alleged  on  her  behalf  that  she 
had  bought  and  sold  shares  in  that 
name  under  the  idea  that  she  would 
thus  best  secure  to  herself  their 
separate  and  undisturbed  possession. 
Proof  was  brought  home  that  Caldi- 
gate himself  had  made  over  to  her 
shares  in  that  name ;  but  Mr.  Seely 
did  not  depend  much  on  this  as 
proof  against  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Seely  seemed  to  depend  very 
little  on  anything, — so  little  that 
Caldigate  almost  wished  that  he  had 
carried  out  his  threat  and  thrown 
up  the  case.  "  Does  he  not  believe 
you  when  you  tell  him?"  his  wife 
asked.  Caldigate  was  forced  to 
confess  that  apparently  the  lawyer 
did  not  believe  him.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Seely  had  even  said  as  much.  **In 
such  cases  a  lawyer  should  never 
believe  or  disbelieve  ;  or,  if  he  does, 
he  should  never  speak  of  his  belief. 
It  is  with  your  acquittal  or  convic- 
tion that  I  am  concerned,  in  which 
matter  I  can  better  assist  you  by 
cool  judgment  than  by  any  fervid 
assurance."  All  this  made  Caldi- 
gate not  only  angry  but  unhappy, 
for  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  public  around  him  were  in 
the  same  mind  as  Mr.  Seely.  In  his 
own  parish  they  believed  him,  but 
apparently  not  beyond  his  parish. 
It  might  be  possible  that  he  should 
escape, — that  seemed  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  ;  but  then  general  opin- 
ion went  on  to  declare  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
he.  had  not  married  the  woman 
merely  because  he  said  that  he  had 
not  done  so. 

Then  gradually  there  fell  upon 
poor  Hester's  mind  a  doubt, — and, 
after  that,  almost  a  conviction. 
Not  a  doubt  as  to  her  husband's 
truth  !  No  suspicion  on  that  score 
ever  troubled  her  for  a  moment'. 
But  there   came  upon   her  a  fear. 
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almost  more  than  a  fear,  that  these 
terrible  enemies  would  be  stronqj 
enough  to  override  the  truth,  an<J  to 
carry  with  them  both  a  judge  and 
a  jut^.  As  the  summer  months 
ran  on,  they  all  became  aware  that 
for  any  purpose  of  removing  the 
witnesses  the  money  had  been  paid 
in  vain.  Crinkett  was  living  in 
all  opulence  at  a  hotel  at  Bright- 
on ;  and  the  woman,  calling  herself 
Mrs.  Caldigate,  had  taken  furnished 
apartments  in  London.  Rumour 
came  that  she  was  frequently  seen 
at  the  theatres,  and  that  she  had 
appeared  more  than  once  in  an 
open  carriage  in  the  parks.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  Caldiorate's 
money  had  made  them  very  com- 
fortable for  the  present.  The  whole 
story  of  the  money  had  been  made 
public,  and  of  course  there  were 
various  opinions  about  it.  The 
prevailing  idea  was,  that  an  attempt 
liad  been  made  to  buy  off  the  first 
wife,  but  that  the  first  wife  had 
been  clever  enough  to  get  the  money 
without  having  to  go.  Caldigate 
was  thought  to  have  been  very 
foolish;  on  which  subject  Bollum 
once  expressed  himself  strongly  to 
a  friend.  "  Clever  V*  he  said ;  '*  Cal* 
disrate  clever  I  The  jjrcatest  idiot 
I  ever  came  across  in  my  life  !  I'd 
made  it  quite  straight  for  him, — so 
that  there  couldn't  have  been  a  wrin- 
kle. But  he  wouldn't  have  it.  There 
are  men  so  soft  that  one  can't  un- 
derstand 'em.'^  To  do  Bollum  jus- 
tice it  should  be  said  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  induce  his  uncle 
and  the  woman  to  leave  the  countr}' 
when  they  had  got  the  money. 

Though  very  miserable,  Hester 
was  very  brave.  In  the  presence 
of  her  husband  she  would  never 
allow  herself  to  seem  to  doubt.  She 
would  speak  of  their  marriage  as  a 
thing  8o  holy  that  nothing  within^ 
the  power  of  man  could  disturb  it. 
Of  coarse  they  were  mlfin  and  wife, 
and  of  course  the  truth  would  at 
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last    prevail.     Was   not   the   Lord 
able,  in  Bis  own  good  time,  to  set 
all   these   matters   right  ?     And  in 
discussing  the  matter  with  him  she 
would  always  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Lord's  good  time  would  be  the 
time  of  the  trial.     She  would  never 
herself  hint  to  him  that  there  might 
be  a  period  of  separation  coming. 
Though  in  secrecy  she  was  preparing 
for  what  might   befall  him,  turning 
over  in  her  woman's  mind  how  she 
might  best  relieve  the  agony  of  his 
jail,  she  let  no  sign  escape  her  that 
she  looked  forward  to  such  miser}'. 
She  let  no  such  sign  escape  her  in 
her  intercourse  with  him.    Bnt  with 
his   father"  she  could    speak   more 
freely.     It  had,  indeed,  come  to  be 
understood  between  her  and  the  old 
squire,  that  it  would  be  best  that 
they    should    discuss    the    matter 
openly.       Arrangements    must    be 
made  for  their  future  life,  so  that 
when  the  blow  came  they  might  not 
be    imprepared.       Hester  declared 
that  nothing  but  positive  want  of 
shelter  should  induce  her  to  go  back 
to  Chesterton.      "They  think  hinii 
to  be  all  that's  bad,"  she  said.     "  I 
know   him   to  be  all   that's  good. 
How  is  it  possible  that  we  should 
live  together  ? "     The  old  man  had, 
of  course,  tunied  it  over  much  in  his 
mind.     If  it  could  be  true  that  that 
woman    had   in   truth  become   his 
son's  wife,  and  that  this  dear,  sweet, 
young  mother  had  been  deceived, 
betrayed,  and   cheated  out  of  her 
very  existence,  then  that  house  at 
Folking  could  be  no  proper  homo 
for  her.     Her  grave  would  be  best ; 
but  till  that  might  be  reached,  any 
home  wor.ld  be  better  than  Folking. 
But  he  was  almost  sure  that  it  was 
not  80  ;  and  her  confidence, — old  as 
he  was,  and  prone  to  be  suspicious,. 
— made  him  confident. 

When  the  moment  came  he  could 
not  doubt  how  he  would  answer 
her.  He  could  not  crush  her  spirit 
by  seeming  for  a  moment  to  have- 
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a  suspicion.  "  Your  home,  of  course, 
Khali  be  here,  he  said.  *'  It  shall 
be  your  own  house.*' 

"  And  you  ?" 

**'It  shall  be  my  house  too.  If 
it  should  come  to  that,  we  will  be, 
at  any  rate,  together.  You  shall 
not  be  left  without  a  friend." 

"  It  is  not  for  myself,"  she  said, 
**  but  for  his  boy  and  for  him  ;  — 
what  will  be  best  for  them.  I 
>xv'ould  take  a  cabin  at  the  prison- 
•i^ate,  so  as  to  be  nearest  to  him, — if 
it  were  only  myself."  And  so  it  was 
settled  between  them,  that  should 
that  great  misery  fall  upon  them, 
she  would  remain  at  Folking  and  he 
would  remain  with  her.  Nothing 
that  judge  or  jury  could  do  would 
deprive  her  of  the  right  to  occupy 
her  husband's  house. 

In  this  way  the  months  of  May 
and  June  and  the  first  fortnight  of 
July  wore  themselves  away,  and 
then  the  time  for  the  trial  had 
(jomc.  Up  to  the  last  it  had  been 
hoped  that  tidings  might  be  heard 
cither  by  letter  or  telegram  from 
Dick  Shand ;  but  it  seemed  that 
he  had  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  No  suggestion  of  news 
as  to  his  whereabouts  was  received 
on  which  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  found  an  argument  for  the 
further  postponement  of  tbe  trial. 
Mr.  Seely  had  been  anxious  for  such 
postponement,  —  perhaps  thinking 
that  as  the  hotel  at  Brighton  and 
the  carriages  in  the  park  were 
expensive,  Crinkett  and  the  lady 
might  take  their  departure  for 
Australia  without  saying  a  word  to 
the  lawyer  who  had  underUiken  the 
prosecution.  But  there  was  no 
adequate  ground  for  delay,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  17th  July  the  trial  was 
to  be  commenced.  On  the  previous 
day  Caldigate,  at  his  own  request, 
was  introduced  to  Sir  John  Joram, 
who  had  been  brought  down  special 
to  Cambridge  for  his  defence.  Mr. 
Scelv  bad  advised  him  not  to  seethe 


hamster  who  was  to  defend  him, 
leaving  it,  however,  quite  at  his 
option  to  do  so  or  not  as  he  pleased. 
"  Sir  John  will  see  you,  but  I  think 
he  had  rather  not,"  said  Mr.  Seely. 
But  Caldigate  had  chosen  to  have 
the  interview.  "  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  say  just  one  word  to  you," 
said  Caldigate. 

"I  am  quite  at  your  service," 
said  Sir  John, 

"I  want  you  to  hear  from  my 
own  lips  that  a  falser  charge  than 
this  was  never  made  against  a  man." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Sir 
John, — and  then  ho  paused.  "  That 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Caldigate,  I  am 
bound  in  courtesy  to  you  to  make 
some  such  civil  reply  as  I  should 
have  made  had  I  not  been  employed 
in  your  case,  and  had  circumstances 
then  induced  you  to  make  such  a 
statement  to  me.  But  in  truth,  at» 
I  am  80  employed,  no  statement 
from  your  lips  ought  to  affect  me  in 
the  least.  For  your  own  sake  I  will 
say  that  no  statement  will  affect  me. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  believe  or  dis- 
believe anything  in  this  matter. 
If,  carried  away  by  my  feelings,  1 
were  to  appeal  to  the  jury  for  their 
sympathy  because  of  my  belief,  1 
should  betray  your  cause.  It  will 
be  my  duty  not  to  make  the  jury 
believe  you,  who,  in  your  position, 
will  not  be  expected  even  to  tell 
the  truth;  but  to  induce  them,  if 
possible,  to  disbelieve  the  witnesses 
against  you  who  will  be  on  their 
oath.  Second  -  hand  protestations 
from  an  advocate  are  never  of  much 
avail,  and  in  many  cases  have  been 
prejudicial.  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
1  understand  the  importance  of  the 
interests  confided  to  me,  and  that  I 
will  endeavour  to  be  true  to  my  tnist ." 

Caldigate,  who  wanted  sympathy, 
who  wanted  an  assurance  of  con- 
fidence in  his  word,  was  by  no 
means  contented  with  his  counsel- 
lor ;  but  he  was  too  wise  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  quarrel  with  him. 
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The  shore-line  which  bonnds  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south-east  is 
one  of  the  straightest  in  the  world. 
The  current  of  the  Nile  brings 
with  it  the  soil  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  spreads  it  along  the  coast 
of  Palestine  almost  as  far  north 
as  Jaffa.  The  traveller  who 
approaches  the  Holy  Land  from 
Egypt  sees  before  him  an  inhos- 
pitable beach  strewn  with  wrecks 
and. backed  by  glaring  yellow  sand- 
dunes.  For  two  hundred  miles 
from  Port  Said  this  harbourlcss 
coast  stretches  noithwards  to  the 
promontory  of  Carmel.  Gaza,  As- 
calon,  Joppa,  and  Cajsarea  have  no 
natural  harbours;  and  the  small 
ports  once  formed  at  these  cities, 
behind  the  dangerous  reefs,  are 
now,  with  the  exception  of  Joppa, 
choked  by  sand,  and  entirely  un- 
used. 

But  on  reaching  the  Carmel  pro- 
montory, crowned  by  its  lighthouse 
and  its  white  fortress-monaster}',  a 
new  scene  opens  before  the  eye. 
A  bay,  three  miles  deep  and  eight 
miles  across,  nins  iir  with  a  regular 
sweep.  At  the  south  end  is  the 
small,  walled  town  of  Haifa,  the 
ancient  Hepha  or  "  haven"  of  Jew- 
ish times.  On  the  north,  the  famous 
town  of  Acre — the  last  Christian 
stronghold  in  Palestine — rises  from 
the  water,  girt  with  the  wails  which 
were  first  built  by  Crusaders,  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  the  famous 
Syrian  chief,  Dhahr  el  Amr. 

The  scenery  of  this  bay  is  per- 
haps the  most  charming  to  be 
foand  in  Palestine. 

On  the  south  is  Cannel — a  long 
dark  ridge,  clothed  with  dense 
copses,  in  which  the  fallow-deer, 
the  roebuck,  and  the.  gazelle  are 
found ;  while  at  its  north-west  or 
sea  extremity  the  monastery  stands, 


surrounded  with  rich  vineyards,  at- 
testing the  fertility  of  the  red  moun- 
tain-soil.  The  ridge  is  narrow,  and 
the  northern  slopes  very  steep ;  while 
to  the  south  a  maze  of  deep  pre- 
cipitous valleys,  full  of  clear  springs, 
divides  the  block  of  hill  into  an  in- 
tricate system  of  spurs  and  rounded 
tops.  The  long  hog's-back  whence 
these  >un  out  rises  to  about  1700 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a 
protection  for  the  bay  in  the  time 
of  the  winter  gales,  which  beat 
from  the  south-west.  The  pro- 
montory and  reefs  which  run  out 
below  the  mountain,  also  break  the 
force  of  the  sea;  and  thus  the  Haven 
of  Carmel  is  the  only  place  in  Pales- 
tine where  the  mail-boats  can  touch 
in  all  weathers  during  the  winter. 

On  the  narrow  plain  between 
Carmel  and  the  shore  stands  Haifa, 
a  town  of  4000  inhabitants  squeezed 
in  between  four  brown  walls  a  cen- 
tury old,  and  presenting  the  usual 
picturesque  and  half-ruinous  appear- 
ance of  Levantine  towns.  Above 
it  stands  an  old  square  tower,  in 
whose  walls  the  shot  and  shell  of 
the  English  guns  of  1840  are  still 
sticking.  Between  Haifa  and  the 
promontory  is  the  neat  village  of 
the  German  colony,  and  beyond 
this  the  ruins  of  Haifa''  Atika,  and 
the  ancient  rock-cut  cemetery  of 
Jewish  tombs. 

About  a  mile  north-east  of  Haifa, 
the  Kishon  enters  the  sea,  flowing 
down  under  the  brow  of  Carmel 
from  the  broad  hiland  pluin  of  Es- 
draelon.  Rows  of  t«ll  date-palm;*, 
standing  on  the  sand-dunes  which 
have  gradually  forced  the  stream 
northwards,  surround  the  lagoons 
at  its  mouth. 

Following  the  line  of  the  bay,  we 
arrive  next  at  the  Belus  river,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  just  south  of  Acre , 
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and  which  repeats  the  scenery  of 
the  Kishon  mouth.  The  name  of 
the  Belos  is  scarcely  less  familiar  to 
us  than  that  of  the  southern  stream, 
as  being  the  famous  scene  of  the 
discovery  of  glass;  and  the  white 
sand,  which  was  thought  by  the 
ancient  sailors  to  have  such  peculiar 
properties,  is  still  heaped  up  on 
either  bank,  where  the  rapid  current 
runs  down  to  the  sea  with  a  per- 
ennial supply  of  clear  water. 

The  view  northwards  from  Haifa 
13  striking.  The  long  line 'of  the 
Galilean  mountains  rises  gradually 
from  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  to  the 
crags  of  Jebel  Jermtik,  and  behind 
these  appears  the  snowy  dome  of 
ilermon,  eighty  miles  away.  In  the 
evening,  about  sunset,  the  colour- 
ing of  this  view  is  marvellous.  The 
mountains  are  suflFuscd  with  a  flush, 
at  first  of  mellow  amber  colour,  but 
gradually  deepening  to  a  rich  rosy 
red.  Long  blue  shadows  slowly 
creep  up  the  slopes,  and  the  tall 
minaret  at  Acre  stands  out  white 
against  them.  The  brilliant  hues 
fade  rapidly,  a  dull  leaden  colour 
spreads  over  the  hills  and  over  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  while 
only  the  top  of  Ilermon,  9000  fec-t 
above  the  sea,  still  reflects  the  sun's 
rays  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

The  roadstead  of  Cannel  is  capa- 
ble of  being  easily  made  into  a  good 
harbour.  A  breakwater  n)ight  run 
out  from  the  promontory,  formed  of 
the  stone  of  the  mountain,  already 
quarried  by  the  Germans ;  while  the 
line  of  beach  is  sufficiently  wide 
to  admit  of  quays  and  buildings 
extending  along  it.  At  Acre  are 
remains  of  the  old  medieval  port, 
and  of  the  tower  el  Mendrak  ("  the 
lighthouse'')  on  its  rock  at  the 
entrance;  but  the  small  port  has 
been  filled  up  with  sand  and  stones, 
and  even  if  reopened  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  storms 
i>lowing  on  shore,  unbroken  as  at 
Haifa  by  the  roountain-ridge. 


Napoleon  called  Acre  "  the  key  . 
of  Syria;"  but  the  dictum  applies 
still  better  to  Haifa.  Not  only 
•does  it  possess  a  sheltered  harbour, 
but  it  forms  a  natural  landing-place, 
whence  main  roads  lead  in  everv 
direction.  The  maritime  plain  ex- 
tendinrr  from  Carmel  to  the  Lad- 
der  of  Tyre,  communicates  by  three 
passes  with  the  inland  plateaux  of 
Esdraclon  and  the  Buttauf.  The 
main  routes  to  Shechem,  to  the  com 
plains  of  the  Hauran,  to  Damascus,  to 
Upper  Galilee,  and  along  the  coast 
north  or  south,  all  radiate  from 
Haifa.  The  town  is  already  gaininp^ 
in  importance,  while  Acre  remains 
niinous ;  and  should  civilisation  ever 
reach  the  shores  of  Palestine,  the 
Carmel  Haven  would  immediately 
become  a  port  of  consequence. 

Haifa  is  one  of  the  harbours 
which  has  a  claim  to  consideration 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley  Railway,  This  idea 
was  first  proposed  in  1873,  and  has 
of  late  been  warmly  advocated.  In 
its  favour  it  may  be  said  that  south 
of  the  bay  of  Iskander(in  there  is 
no  point  where  the  inland  water- 
shed can  be  more  easily  crossed. 
A  harbour  exists  at  Beirftt,  but  the 
steep  ridge  of  Lebanon  rises  behind 
it.  Tyre  has  been  proposed  as  the 
starting-point,  but  possesses  no 
very  observable  advantages,  as  the 
small  and  very  exposed  harbour  is 
filled  up  with  sand,  and  as  the 
country  behind  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. From  Haifa  only  can  the 
Palestine  watershed  be  easily  cross- 
ed, as  the  greatest  elevation  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  would  be  only 
260  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  are,  however,  many  diffi- 
culties connected  with  this  route 
which  probably  will  prevent  its 
competing  with  that  from  Iskan- 
derCin.  It  is  true  that  nearly  200 
miles  might  be  saved  by  a  direct 
line  from  Carmel  by  Bozrah  and 
Baghdad  to  Bassorah  on  Euphrates, 
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as  compared  with  that  by  Antioch, 
Aleppo,  and  Birehjik ;  but  the  levels 
are  in  favour  of  the  longer  route. 
The  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
would  have  to  be  crossed  by  the 
southern  line,  and  a  fall  of  1100 
feet  would  occur  in  less  than  25 
miles.  After  crossing  the  river,  the 
line  of  the  YermUJe  or  Hieromax 
would  be  followed — a  narrow  vallev 
between  walls  of  white  rock — and 
in  about  30  miles  the  ascent  would 
i>e  not  less  than  2000  feet.  The 
highest  point  reached  by  the  north- 
ern route  is  onlv  about  1900  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  ascent  is 
gradual,  no  deep  gorge  like  that 
of  Jordan  intervening. 

A  second  objection  of  greater 
force  may  also  be  urged  against  the 
Carmel  line.  It  must  of  necessity 
cross  some  part  of  the  waterless 
and  unknown  wilds  called  Bedi- 
vet-esh-Shdm,  **the  waste  of  Da- 
mascus." 

Froni  Jordan  to  Euphrates  this 
wilderness  is  inhabited  by  almost 
independent  Arab  tribes — the  fierce 
Sogr  or  "hawk"  Arabs,  and  the 
great  nation  of  the  'Anazeh  or 
**  goat-keepers." 

These  nomads  are  able,  indeed, 
to  support  large  droves  of  camels, 
cattle,  and  even  horses,  on  the 
water  found  in  the  desert ;  but  they 
arc  at  times  driven  to  the  boundary 
rivers  by  thirst,  and  would  cei*tain- 
ly  resist  any  attempt  to  invade 
their  country  and  to  drink  up  their 
water.  The  line  would  be  rendered 
costly  by  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  supplies,  and  by  the  con- 
stant hostility  of  the  lawless  tribes. 

As  a  starting-point  for  other 
lines  the  Carmel  port  would,  how- 
ever, prove  most  valuable.  Da- 
mascus, Horns,  llamah,  and  Alep- 
po might  thus  be  connected  with 
the  coast,  and  a  line  to  Jerusalem 
through  Nablus  would  be  far  more 
easily  made  than  the  proposed  rail- 
way from  Jaila,  which  could   only 


at  great  expense  be  carried  up  the 
hilUrampart  which  rises  west  of  the 
Holy  City.  The  accessibility  of 
iShechem  (or  Nablus)  is  a  matter  of 
special  importance ;  for  that  city — 
the  first  gathering-place  of  Israel 
— will  prove  in  all  probability  the 
true  capital  of  Palestine.  Situate 
in  cool  healthy  mountains,  in  the 
centre  of  the  land,  close  to  the  mo«t 
fertile  plains  and  the' finest  olive- 
gardens  and  vineyards — supplied 
with  water  from  a  score  of  beau- 
tiful springs,  Shechcra  possesses 
advantages  with  which  the  little 
mountain-town  of  Jerusalem  could 
not  hope  to  compete. 

The  position  of  Haifa  possesses 
military  not  less  than  industrial 
advantages,  and  the  town  may  for 
this  reason  alone  become  some  day 
famous.  No  military  man  can  look 
at  the  map  without  seeing  in  the 
little  district  (scarcely  larger  than 
Cyprus)  which  comprises  the  full 
extent  of  the  Holy  Land  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  a  natural  bulwark  de- 
fending the  Suez  Canal  against  at- 
tack from  any  point  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  Palestine  a  second  Torres  Vedras 
might  be  established — a  base  of 
operations  in  a  position  in  imme- 
diate communication  with  the  sea, 
and  which  must  be  attacked  in 
front,  as  it  could  neither  be  out- 
flanked nor  masked. 

The  deep  trench  of  the  Jordan 
valley  can  only  be  easily  crossed 
just  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and 
thence  by  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  small- 
er plain  of  Dothan,  lies  the  high- 
way from  Aleppo  and  Damascus  to 
Egypt.  It  is  the  same  highway  by 
which  Thothmes  advanced  before 
the  Exodus,  and  Nccho  when  he 
met  Josiah  at  Megiddo.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  battle  of 
Armageddon  is  a  military  proba- 
bility, because  the  strategical  lines 
of  advance  are  not  chansced  bv  mod- 
em  tactical  improvements,  and  the 
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old  battle-fields  of  Palestine  might 
again  form  the  theatre  of  civilised 
contests. 

The  nigged  chain  of  Lebanon, 
the  Eastern  desert,  the  difficult 
Judean  hills,  bound  the  line  of  ad- 
vance, and  confine  it  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Carmel  and 
the  bay  of  Acre. 

It  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  not 
unimportant  consideration,  that  the 
military  and  commercial  centres  of 
Palestine  most  interesting  to  Eng- 
land are  thus  remote  from  the  re- 
ligious centres — the  Iloly  Places — 
witli  which  France  is  specially  con- 
cerned. Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem 
lie  far  south  of  the  most  fertile  and 
open  part  of  the  country.  Nazareth 
stands  in  its  chalk-hills  north  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Thus 
there  is  room  for  the  practical  and 
sentimental  side  by  side,  and  the 
holy  cities  need  never  be  deformed 
by  modern  fortifications  or  by  rail- 
way termini. 

It  is  well  known  to  thos(j  who 
have  visited  the  Levant  that  Pales- 
tine is  a  special  centre  of  Russian 
intrigue.  An  ugly  fortress  built  in 
1860  dominates  Jerusalem,  and  in- 
cludes the  Russian  cathedral,  the 
hospice,  consulate,  mission  -  house, 
and  buildings  capable  of  containing 
1 000  pilgrims.  Pilgrimages  are  not 
only  encourajjed  but  even  subsi- 
dised  by  the  Russian  Government ; 
Russian  intrijnie  forms  the  talk  of 
the  country ;  and  the  belief  is  com- 
mon in  Palestine  that  Jerusalem  is 
coveted  bv  the  Czar  as  a  centre  of 
the  Greek  faith  which  should  rival 
Rome  itself. 

The  possibility  of  a  Russian  ad- 
vance on  India  was  some  little  time 
ago  considered  chimerical,  yet  recent 
events  have  gone  far  to  justify  this 
opinion.  The  possibility  of  u  Rus- 
sian advance  on,  and  occupation 
of  Palestine,  is  not  by  any  means 
less. 

From  Tiflis  to  Erzerdm  the  Rus- 


sian army  advanced  a  distance  of 
250  miles.  From  Erzertlm  to  Damas- 
cus is  only  a  distance  of  600,  and 
from  Batiim  to  Port  Said  the  total 
distance  is  about  950  miles.  The 
distance  from  Khiva  to  the  Indian 
frontier  is  800  miles,  and  from  the  . 
Caspian  to  Khiva  about  600.  Thus 
the  total  distance  from  the  starting- 
point  is  half  as  long  again  in  the 
case  of  India,  while  the  country  is 
even  more  difficult  than  that  which 
would  be  traversed  in  an  advance 
on  Damascus. 

If,  then,  the  true  aim  of  Russia  is 
to  be  sought  in  Asia  Minor,  and  if 
it  should  prove  that  she  is  seeking 
in    Syria    that  Mediterranean    port     ' 
and   that    religious    capital   which 
have  been  denied  her  in  Europe,  it 
will  not  be  by  the  acquisition    of 
Cyprus   that  our  interests   will  be    - 
guarded,  nor  by  a  lengthy  advance 
from  Aleppo  that  the  Russian  in- 
vasion would  best  be  encountered. 
A  long  advance  through  a  difficult 
country    without    roads,    and   but 
thinly   populated,  would  prove  dis- 
advantajjeous   to   a    Power   whose 
military  resources  are  not  unlimit- 
ed ;   and  an  English  force  might  be 
held  in  check  while,  with  charac- 
teristic boldness,  the   Russian  gen- 
erals continued  their  advance. 

In  such  a  possible  case  the  posi- 
tion which  would  be  best  and  most 
securely  held  would  be  near  the 
port  of  Haifa — a  position  which 
could  not  be  masked  or  outflanked, 
dominating  the  old  highroad  to  the 
plain  of  Sharon. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the 
possible  future  of  Palestine  which 
is  worthy  of  consideration — namely, 
the  Jewish  immitrration,  which  may 
be  said  already  to  have  commenc- 
ed. Hitherto  the  insecurity  of  the 
country  and  the  obstructiveness  of 
Turkish  officials  have  deterred  Jew- 
ish capitalists  from  employing  their 
monev  in  the  land  :  but  the  Jewish 
population  of   the  poorer  class  has 
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for  several  years  been  increasing  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  rate  of  over  a 
thousand  souls  per  annum. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  the  Holy 
City  is  now  probably  not  far  short 
of  10,000,  or  nearly  half  the  total 
of  inhabitants. 

Many  reasons  have  been  suggest- 
ed  for  this  influx  of  Jews  into  Pal- 
estine. The  terror  of  the  conscrip- 
tion has  driven  away  a  number  of 
Polish  and  Russian  Jews  from  those 
countries,  and  the  Ilallukah  or 
alms  distributed  to  the  poor  in 
Jerusalem  has  also  proved  an  attrac- 
tion to  many.  Religious  attach- 
ment to  the  Holy  City  has  also 
been  in  many  cases  the  reason  of 
the  return  of  the  poorer  and  more 
pious,  and  no  one  can  visit  the 
Waiiing-place  on  a  Friday  without 
being  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
Jewish  devotion,  and  the  vitality 
of  their  belief  in  the  future,  and 
of  their  sorrow  for  the  past  and 
preaent. 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  an 
interest  in  Palestine  is  gradually 
growing  up  among  the  more  influ- 
ential class  of  European  Jews ;  and 
among  the  wonderful  changes  which 
are  so  rapidly  developing  in  the 
Hast,  we  may  perhaps  be  destined 
to  witness  an  extensive  movement 
in  Palestine,  by  which  the  Jews 
would  become  the  owners  of  the 
country  and  the  chief  employers  of 
native  labour. 

In  such  a  case  the  town  of  Haifa 
would  certainly  rise  to  a  position  of 
impoitance  as  the  only  good  port 
within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 
From  the  Christian  era  downwards, 
it  has  been  a  favourite  abode  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
is  specially  noted  as  having  a  large 
Jewish  population  ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  its  trade,  which  is  grow- 
ing steadily,  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants, 
who  number  1000  souls,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  the  population. 


Christian  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  Jews  is,  as  a  rule,  so 
imperfect,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  such  or- 
ganisation as  is  represented  by  the 
"  Universal  Israelite  Alliance ; "  but 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  Jews 
have  taken  and  are  taking  measures 
to  promote  industrial  education  and 
the  employment  of  Jewish  capital 
in  Palestine,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  they  are  well  fitted  by 
character  and  by  linguistic  attain- 
ments to  deal  with  the  native  popu- 
lation of  Syria. 

The  subject  of  colonisation  in 
Palestine  excites  much  interest  in 
certain  classes  of  Entjlish  society. 
Colonies  have  already  been  started 
in  the  country,  and  a  society  has 
been  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  in  the  land. 

The  Germans  who  live  at  Haifa 
and  Jaffa  are,  however,  the  only 
colonists  who  have  practically  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves 
in  the  country.  Impelled  by  a 
mystic  sense  of  the  importance  of 
giving  to  the  world  the  example  of 
a  cotnmunity  living  on  the  model 
of  the  apostolic  society  —  building 
a  '*  spiritual  temple  "  of  faith  and 
good  works  in  the  very  country 
where  the  actual  Temple  once  stood, 
and  raising  a  sacrifice  of  prayer 
where  {he  ancient  sacrifices  were 
oflered  —  these  humble  settlers  have 
gathered  from  Germany,  England, 
and  America,  and  have  established 
a  society  which  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  well-known  American 
sects,  Bible  Communists,  <fec.,  but 
which  is  not  distinsfuished  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  any  pecu- 
liar ideas  on  domestic  matters. 

From  the  sandy  beach  west  of 
the  walls  of  Haifa,  a  broad  road 
runs  up  to  the  stony  foot  of  Car- 
mel. On  either  side  are  gardens 
shaded  by  young  acacias,  which 
grow  yearly  more  luxuriant.  Be- 
hind  these   stand    the    little  villas^ 
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each  ill  its  own  plot  of  ground, 
built  tastefully  and  strongly  of  the 
brown  shelly  limestone  from  the 
mountain,  with  piers  and  arches  of 
snow-white  chalk.  The  orderly 
and  cleanly  appearance  of  this  little 
model  village  of  eighty-five  houses 
offers  a  startling  contrast  to  the  ill- 
huilt,  ruinous,  mud-roofed  cabins  of 
the  Fellahin,  and  the  gloomy  and 
dirty  mansions  of  the  townsmen. 
The  honest  faces  of  the  colonists, 
the  brown  straw-hats  and  sliort 
skirta  of  the  women,  the  wheeled 
vehicles  and  agricultural  instru- 
ments,  which  meet  the  eve  of  a 
visitor  to  the  colony,  are  sights 
which  seem  strangely  incongruous 
with  the  palm-groves  on  the  white 
sand-hills  and  the  ^Eastern  vegeta- 
tion which  clothes  the  steep  slopes 
of  Carmel,  the  minarets  of  the 
Haifa  mosques,  and  the  old  rock- 
sepulchres  of  the  Jews. 

Yet  in  spite  of  industry  and 
energy,  the  (jrcrman  colonists  cannot 
be  said  to  be  prosperous.  W^ant  of 
capital,  want  of  a  learier,  and  want 
of  influence  with  the  Government  of 
the  country — internal  dissensions, 
and  feuds  with  the  natives — are  diffi- 
culties which  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  community ;  but  beyond 
these  there  is  a  fundamental  source 
of  weakness  which  is  incurable — 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  com- 
peting with  the  native  population 
in  agricultural  employments.  The 
German  cannot  endure  the  sun  like 
the  Fellah ;  the  German  habits  of 
life  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
live  on  wages  which  would  seem 
fabulous  riches  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native  peasant.  Thus  the  idea  that 
a  whole  nation  can  be  exterminated 
and  replaced  by  Germans  is  one 
which  will  scarcelv  recommend 
itself  to  any  but  the  "Temple 
Society  "  enthusiasts. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  who 
consider  the  question  of  developing 
the  resources  of  Palestine  in  a  prac- 


tical manner,  that  the  employment 
of  the  native  population  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  practicable  than  their 
extermination  or  expatriation.  The 
labour  of  the  peasantry,  who  are 
seasoned  to  the  climate,  who  live 
with  a  frugality  equal  to  that  of  the 
Hindoo,  and  who  are  possessed  of 
powers  of  endurance  and  of  natural 
energy  and  abilities  of  no  mean 
order.  Las  a  value  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  Syrian  Fellahin  are  indeed  a 
race  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only 
to  those  interested  in  the  future 
of  Palestine,  but  also  to  those  who 
study  its  past  history.  In  the  Fel- 
lah we  see  the  modern  represen- 
tative of  that  ancient  population 
which  owned  the  country  before 
the  Jewish  invasion  under  Joshua, 
and  which  was  never  exterminated 
even  by  the  fierce  persecution  suc- 
ceeding that  conquest.  Their  re- 
ligion is  the  old  religion  of  the 
**  high  places,"  against  which  the 
Mishnah  in  the  second  century 
cf  our  era  inveighs  not  less  strongly 
than  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and 
which  had  its  shrines  at  Gnza  and 
at  Ascalon  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century.  Their  language  is  the 
Aramaic  tongue,  which  was  spoken 
bv  the  "  iijuorant "  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  which  Jerome  still 
called  the  language  of  the  country. 
Their  customs  recall  the  graphic 
episodes  of  the  Hooks  of  Samuel ; 
their  methods  of  agriculture  are 
those  which  are  incidentally  de- 
scribed in  the  law  of  Moses. 

There  is  perhaps  no  nation  more 
cruelly  oppressed  in  the  Turkish 
dominions  than  are  the  peasantry 
of  Svria.  The  taxes  are  assessed 
without  any  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  harvest;  and  the 
corn  is  not  allowed  to  be  rcape«l 
until  that  assessment  has  been 
made.  To  this  crying  injustice  is 
added  the  violence  and  greediness 
of   the    irregular    gendarmerie   cm- 
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ployed  in  levy iDg  the  taxes ;  wjiile 
the  injustice  of  venal  magistrates 
and  the  cruel  severity  of  the  con- 
scription seem  sufficient,  when  add- 
ed to  the  exactions  of  the  money- 
lenders, to  reduce  the  whole  popu- 
lation to  ruin  and  despair. 

To    those    acquainted   with    the 
Levant,   it   is   interesting  and    en- 
couraging to  observe  how  well  the 
English   scheme  of   reform   probes 
the  worst  defects  of  Turkish  govern- 
ment.    The  appointment  of  honest 
and  influential  Englishmen  to  regu- 
late  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  to 
watch  the  administration  of  justice, 
and   to  rule   the  wild    corps  of   ir- 
regular  police,    would    perhaps   be 
sufficient,  without  any  more  funda- 
mental changes,  to  restore,  in  time, 
prosperity   and    happiness    to    the 
Syrians.      Men  of   tact   and  deter- 
mination, acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms and  prejudices  of  the  country, 
and  with   the  spirit  in  which  Mos- 
lems  regard   civil   law  as  founded 
on  religious  faith,  must  be  selected. 
They   must   be  given   power  more 
than   nominal,   to   secure   their  in- 
fluence being; practically  felt;   and, 
above  all,  they  must  be  English  by 
birth,  and  not  merely  in  name — for 
to  no  half-bred  Maltese  or  Levant- 
ine  British  subject  will  either  the 
governor   or  the   governed   accord 
that  respect  which  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  the  East  encounter  inva- 
riably.    It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that    the    reforms    signed    by   the 
Saltan  are  intended,  on  the  part  of 
Turkey,  to  prove  of  such  practical 
importance. 

The  fact  that  Midhat  Pasha  has 
been  appointed  to  rule  Syria  for 
five  years  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
there,  at  least,  a  genuine  cflbrt  to 
reform  will  be  made.  The  energy 
and  ability  of  this  enlightened 
statesman  are  now  more  generally 
known  and  appreciated  than  in 
1873,  when  for  a  short  time  he  held 
the  same  position,  and  left  behind 


him  a  reputation  for  probity  and 
administrative  capacity  which  en- 
deared him  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria,  who  now  welcome  him  back. 
So  long  as  Midhat  rules  Palestine, 
a  marked  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  land  may  be  expected. 

Wo  cannot  doubt  that  English 
administration  will  be  regarded  in 
Palestine  with  unmixed  feelings  of 
delight  by  all  save  the  cruel  and 
rapacious  tyrants  who  have  lived 
on  the  misery  of  the  native  peas- 
antry. 

It  is  true  'that  Moslems  regard 
the  native  Christians,  and  all  those 
of  the  Greek  Church  with  whoni 
they  come  in  contact,  with  feelings 
of  hatred  and  contempt.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  this  if  we  take  into 
account  the  miserable  character  of 
the  native  Christians  and  the  vices 
of  the  Greek  Clergy.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  this  light  that  they 
regard  the  English  BrudesddnL 
They  know  that  millions  of  their 
coreligionists  are  happy  under  Eng- 
lish rule — that  the  Melika  Ingltz 
is  a  great  Mohammedan  sovereign  ; 
and  thev  find  a  toleration  and  cath- 
olicity  of  religious  opinion  among 
the  English  with  whom  they  arc 
acquainted  which  they  contrast  with 
the  narrow  fanaticism  of  Eastern 
Christians. 

The  poor  peasants  of  Syria  used 
to  ask  English  travellers  constantly, 
"  When  will  you  come  to  build  up 
our  country  ?'  They  have  a  say- 
ing that  "England  is  the  Sultan's 
sword ;"  and  they  would  rejoice  to 
hear  that  while  the  Sultan  remains 
the  "  Head  of  the  Faith,"  in  which 
capacity  he  is  firmly  established  in 
their  affections,  yet  that  the  same 
arm  which,  in  their  estimation, 
wields  the  Sultan's  sword,  is  also 
to  be  employed  in  holding  the 
sword  of  justice  in  his  dominions, 
and  that  the  reign  of  mongrel  for- 
eign rulers,  who  have  so  long  ground 
the    faces    of    the    poor,    is   over. 
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There  is  no  people  who,  from 
habit  and  character,  are  so  likclv 
to  be  successful  in  governing  the 
Levantine  Moslems  as  are  the  Eng- 
lish. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  Is 
Palestine  a  country  which  would 
repay  any  serious  attempt  to  de- 
velop its  resources?  The  land  is 
reorarded  as  baiTcn  and  desolate — 
a  ridge  of  stony  mountain  flanked 
by  malarious  plains  and  a  sandy 
coast.  Yet  such  an  estimate  of  its 
value  is  quite  untrue.  Tlie  country 
is  naturally  as  fertile  as  ever,  and 
is  merely  depopulated  and  unculti- 
vated because  ill  ruled,  or  ratlier 
not  governed  at  all.  The  rich  har- 
vests— which  are  raised  without 
manure  on  ground  only  scratched 
with  the  plough,  by  a  population 
only  about  one-tenth  of  that  which 
even  now  might  be  supported  by 
the  country — attest  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  soil;  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  villages  and  farms  owned  by 
foreigners  who  employ  the  native 
peasantry,  is  a  sign  of  the  change 
which  might  speedily  be  wrought 
by  good  government,  and  by  the 
use  of  very  moderate  capital. 

Palestine  possesses  one  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  accessibility  of  its 
geographical  position.  Not  only 
could  an  English  army  in  Palestine 
base  itself  on  the  sea,  and  vet  de- 
fend  the  breadth  of  the  land  by  a 
single  day's  march,  but  the  same 
advantage  would  render  the  rich 
corn-plateau  of  the  Ilaunm  a  valu- 
able source  for  the  supply  of  En- 
rope.  The  soil  of  the  Ilauran,  and 
of  the  great  plains  of  Lower  Galilee, 
consists  of  a  rich,  friable,  basaltic 
debris,  in  which  ever}'  production 
of  the  country  flourishes.  The  soil 
of  Sharon  is  scarcely  less  produc- 
tive; and  the  stony  hills  are  still 
fitted  for  that  luxuriant  vine  cul- 
ture which  must  at  one  time  have 


covered  the  slopes  with  rich  foliage, 
such  as  still  lights  up  the  rugged 
cliffs  of  Ilermon,  and  which  has 
left  its  marks  in  the  old  wine- 
presses, hewn  in  rock,  which  occur 
all  over  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

The  oil  of  Galilee  is  still  almost 
as  famous  as  in  the  days  when  the 
Talmudic  scholars  sang  its  praises ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  article  of 
production  found  in  Southern  Italy 
which  might  not  be  grown  in  Pal- 
estine. The  sugar-cane  was  once 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Cru- 
saders in  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
the  indigo-plant  still  grows  wild  in 
the  plains. 

The  construction  of  some  fifty 
miles  of  road  in  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  its  old 
system  of  irrigation  and  drainage; 
the  extension  of  a  railway  from 
Haifa  to  Damascus,  through  the 
rich  agricultural  districts  of  Central 
I'alestine  and  of  the  Ilauran ;  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  Jews  or  Eu- 
ropeans, employing  the  natives  of 
the  country  as  farm  labourera; — 
these  changes,  which  seem  now  far 
less  improbable  than  they  did  only 
a  year  ago,  would  render  Pales- 
tine a  valuable  and  accessible  agri- 
cultural district,  and  the  wealth 
now  neorlected  would  flow  to  the 
coast  at  the  old  "  Haven"  of  Carmel, 
which  might  thus  become  one  of 
the  most  thriving  ports  in  the  Le- 
vant, the  commercial  gateway  to 
Syria,  and  the  military  base  from 
which  most  effectivelv  the  Suez 
Canal  might  be  defended. 

Events  in  the  East  hasten  on- 
ward so  rapidly  that  the  future 
thus  suggested  may  perhaps  be- 
come, at  no  distant  time,  an  accom- 
plished fact;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  many  events  apparently 
far  more  improbable  have  actually 
occurred  duringr  the  course  of  the 
past  year. 
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One  evcninjy  last  spring  ray  friend 
Clifton   and  I   found   ourselves   at 
his  fireside   enjoying    a   bottle   of 
West  India  Madeira.     We  had  had 
a  pouring  wet  day  with  the  hounds, 
no  kill,  and  such  a  ride  home !     So, 
there  being  nothing  in   the   day's 
adventures  to   think   or   talk   over 
with  pleasure,  we   had  both   been 
out   of    sorts   since  half -past   five 
o'clock,  had  come  in  to  dinner  in 
anything  but  high  spirits,  and  had 
conversed  chiefly  in    monosyllablea 
during  the   repast.     But   the  *nice 
cosy    dinner,    and   the   good    wine 
(Clifton's   wines    are    undeniable), 
had    operated     powerfully    during 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  bring 
us     into    something    of    a    genial 
humour;     and     by    the    time   the 
butler  had  retreated,  and  we  were 
comfortably  arranged  flanking  the 
fire,  our  spirits  were  raised  a  little, 
and  our  tongues  loosed.     The  rainy 
day  had  been  followed  by  a  stormy 
evening.     We  could  hear  the   hail 
driven  every  now  and  then  against* 
the  windows  with  startling  violence ; 
the   wind  roared  in. the  chimneys 
and  howled  among  the  trees,  whose 
branches  gave  out  agonised  creaks 
in   the  strong  gusts.     The  fireside 
was  decidedly  the  right  place  to  be 
in  just  then.     "This  is  pleasanter 
than   Moscow,"  said   Clifton,   with 
the   first  attempt  at   a   smile  that 
either  of  us  had  made  since  we  sat 
down.  "  Decidedly  so,"  I  answered  ; 
"  pleasanter    than    any  other  place 
I   can    think  of   at  this  moment." 
"  Just  my  idea,"  replied  he."  "  That 
row  outside — I  shall  be  sure  to  find 
some  trees  down   in  the  morning, 
but  never  mind — that  row  in  some 
way   or  another    greatly   enhances 
the  comfort  of  the  hearth.     I  am 
glad   I   told    Millett  to  turn  down 
the  iigbto." 


"  Yes,  the  glow  of  the  fire  seems 
the  right  thing.  Lots  of  shadows 
and  all  sorts  of  unearthly  noises. 
Just  the  time  when  one  gets  into  a 
credulous  mood,  and  can  take*in 
tales  such  as  bards 

*  In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung  ; 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more   is  meant  than  meets   the 
car.'  »' 

"  By  Jove  !  yes.  Do  you  believe 
in  ghosts?  I  can't  say  I  don't;  and 
I  don't  know  that  I  very  distinctly 
do." 

"  Not  a  very  decided  confession 
of  faith,"  said  I.  **  ]3ut,  in  truth, 
one  must  word  one's  creed  carefully 
nowadays ;  for  there  are  so  many 
new-fangled  ideas  about  the  invisi- 
ble world  that  you  don't  know 
what  you  may  be  assenting  to  if 
you  make  a  simple  profession  of 
belief." 

"  Yes ;  the  terrible  old  sheeted 
spectre  of  our  boyish  days  is  very 
nearly  exploded.  I  must  say  I 
rather  regret  it  Spiritualism  seems 
to  be  the  modem  form  of  supersti- 
tion." 

**  Oh,  it  hardly  amounts  to  super- 
stition. Don't  call  itr  so,  Clifton. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  most  wretched, 
shallow,  charlatanry/' 

"Well,  come,  I  don't  know. 
Some  of  its  phenomena  are  surely 
as  well  attested  as  the  pranks  of 
our  old  friends  of  the  churchyard." 

"  Attested  or  not,  I  denounce  it 
because  of  its  utter  uselessness. 
With  all  the  wonderful  powers 
which  it  professes  to  bring  into 
action,  do  we  get  a  bit  wiser?  I 
never  heard  of  any  of  the  spirits 
interfering  for  any  good  or  reason- 
able purpose." 

"  Yes ;  you  may  take  that  ground. 
Whether  there  be  anything  as  ton- 
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ishing  about  it  or  not,  it  does 
not  repay  the  trouble  of  investi- 
gation." 

"Of  course  not.  The  character 
of  its  professors  pretty  well  explains 
what  it  is.  A  parcel  of  keen,  de- 
signing fellows  make  money  by  it. 
It  would  be  different  if  educated, 
disinterested  persons  thought  it 
worth  their  notice." 

"  U'ra,-  perhaps  ;  but  I  can't  say 
I  think  that  argument  so  strong  as 
the  other." 

**You  surely  admit  that  the 
credit  of  a  science,  art, — whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it, — must  be 
very  low  when  it  is  practised  and 
preached  chiefly  by  persons  who  do 
not  otherwise  enjoy  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  or  conscientious- 
ness, perhaps  quite  the  reverse." 

"  Of  course  I  admit^tliat  a  thing 
brought  out  under  questionable 
sponsorship  will  justly  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  But  whatever  we 
may  suspect,  nothing  is  prove<l  for 
or  against  by  the  character  of  the 
agents  or  professors." 

**  I  don't  quite  follow  you.  I 
think  a  great  deal  is  proved." 

*'  No,"  said  Clifton.  "  Look  here. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  these 
things — spiritualism,  clairvoyance, 
divination,  fortune-telling,  I  don't 
care  what  you  call  them — there 
must  be,  bihind  the  wizard  or 
medium,  or  somnambulist,  some 
power  greater  than  human.  Now, 
then,  why  should  such  a  power 
choose  as  we  would  choose  ?  why 
should  it  select  the  learned,  the 
wise,  the  good,  to  be  the  recipients 
of  its  revelations  ?" 

**  Weil,  of  course,  I  can't  answer," 
said  I. 

*'  More  than  that,"  said  Clifton, 
rather  warming  in  his  argument — 
'*  if  the  powers  which  tell  these 
strange  things  be,  as  many  would 
have  us  believe,  evil  spirits,  is  it 
not  conceivable  that  they  might, 
out   of  wickedness  or  wantonness, 


choose  to  make  their  announce- 
ments through  some  vile  and  con- 
temptible channels  ?" 

**  You  are  miles  beyond  me  in 
weird  science.     I  shall  only  listen." 

"  Well,  you  haven't  got  much 
more  to  hear,"  said  Clifton  ;  "  but 
you  know  it  is  just  possible  that 
spirits,  from  some  motives  of  se- 
crecy and  mystery — ^just  to  avoid 
the  inquisitiveness  of  minds  accus- 
tomed to  investigation — may  reveal 
themselves  through  beings  who  do 
not  half  comprehend,  and  do  not 
care  to  speculate  on,  the  import  of 
what  they  utter." 

*'May  he  so,"  said  I;  "but  we 
are  getting  into  very  misty  regions 
now." 

"  I  think  such  an  idea  as  that 
makes  one  understand  how  gipsies, 
spae-wives,  and  clairvoyants  may 
sometimes  utter  oracles  concerning 
things  of  which  naturally  they  have 
no  knowledge,  and  in  which  they 
feel  no  interest." 

"  Pardon  me,  Clifton,"  said  I, 
"  but  you  seem  to  me  to  speak  as  if 
you  had  some  experience  or  other 
of  such  things." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  everybody  has 
had  such  experience,  only  some 
banish  it  from.their  minds.  Think, 
now, — has  something  odd  never 
come  within  your  own  knowledge  ?" 

"  By  Jove  !  I  do  remember  one  or 
two  strange  inexplicable  things — co- 
incidences." 

'*  Yes ;  well  I  have  had  knowledge 
of  some  coincidences  too." 

"  Anything  worth  telling  ?" 

"  Well,  of  my  own,  no.  But  1 
have  been  thinking  during  these 
five  minutes  of  something  on  rec- 
ord which  1  lighted  on  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  which  has  led  me 
to  ponder  a  good  deal  over  these 
matters.  By  the  by,  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Madeira  we 
are  drinking ;  for  our  connection 
with  the  Spences,  through  whom 
mv  father  obtained  this  wine,  arose 
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out  of  the  circumstances  of  which 
I  found  the  account." 

"Just  listen  to  that  gust  of  wind. 
Well  for  you  that  your  house  is 
pretty  solidly  built,  or  we  must  have 
heard  something  crash  before  now. 
Suppose  you  stir  the  fire  a  little,  or 
let  me  ;  I  declare  I  am  becoming 
quite  nervous." 

"  Then  help  yourself  to  wine.  I 
was  hunting,  you  know,  for  some- 
thing to  throw  light  on  that  Lcd- 
yard  dispute.  •  It  was  imagined  that 
my  grandfather,  having  been  so 
long  in  the  regiment  with  old  Gen- 
eral Ledyard,  might  possibly  have 
known  something  about  his  testa- 
mentary doings  or  intentions,  and 
so  I  was  requested  to  look  among 
some  heaps  of  old  papers." 

"  Ah !  and  you  were  mysterious- 
ly guided  to  something  explanatory 
of  the  whole  secret.  There's  some 
sKjnse  in  that." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  couldn't  find 
a  word  even  bearing  upon  the  Led- 
yard affair.  But  I  found  a  little 
family  narrative  which  seemed  to 
have  been  carefully  drawn  up  by 
some  indifferent  person  who  had 
the  whole  of  the  facts  presented  to 
him  of  an  episode  in  the  early  regi- 
mental life  of  my  grandfather.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
him,  you  know,  as  a  superior  officer 
in  the  great  wars  under  Cornwallis 
and  Baird  in  India,  and  afterwards 
under  Moore  and  Wellesley  in  Spain. 
But  this  story  shows  him  to  us  as 
quite  a  fresh  ensign.  I  confess  I 
read  it  with  a  good  deal  of  interest." 

"Already  you  have  kindled  a 
similar  interest  in  me.  I  feel  that  the 
horrentia  Martls  anna^  in  connec- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  general, 
have  just  now  shrunk  into  nothing 
beside  the  youthful  ensign,  gracili 
moduhitus  avend\  or  whatever  was 
the  fancy  of  his  early  romance. 
After  thus  rousing  curiosity  you 
cannot  refuse   to   gratify  it.     The 


tempest,  the   hour,  are  in  keeping  ^ 
with    the  recital   of  a   strange   le- 
gend." 

"I  don't  want  in  the  least  to 
make  a  secret  of  the  thing,"  answer- 
ed Clifton  ;  "  only  it's  a  longish  yarn. 
I  haven't  got  it  up  perfectly,  or  I 
would  abbreviate  it.  'Twon't  be  in 
the  least  tedious  to  me  to  go  over 
it  all  again  ;  so,  if  you  still  wish 
for  the  story  after  hearing  that  it's 
lengthy,  I'll  fetch  it  at  once." 

I  persisted  in  my  request,  and 
Clifton,  after  a  short  absence,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  heard  making  a 
considerable  noise  with  the  bolts  of 
locks,  came  back  ioto  the  dining- 
room,  bearing  a  manuscript  on  fools- 
cap, which  had  turned  yellow  from  ' 
age,  and  was  spotted  in  places.  The 
leaves  were  tied  together  with  silk 
ribbon,  which  also  had  turned  from 
white  to  yellow.  It  was  written  in 
an  even  round  hand,  such  as  a  clerk's 
or  scrivener's.  The  headinjj  of  the 
MS.  was,  "An  Account  of  Some 
Passages  in  the  Early  Life  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  Godfrey  Clifton,  K.  B. ;" 
and  it  bore  at  the  end  the  initials 
"  G.  C. ; "  but  the  story  was  told  in 
the  third  person.  Many  times  since 
that  evening  have  I  pored  over  its 
pages.  I  am  two  days'  journey  from 
Clifton  now,  so  cannot  give  the  ex- 
act words  of  the  narrator,  but  if  the 
reader  will  trust  me  he  shall  hear 
the  substance  of  what  he  read,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1777, 
the  freight-ship  Berkeley  Castle, 
of  600  tons  burthen,  sailed  from 
Deal  for  Montego  Bay,  on  the 
north  side  of-  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
It  was  hoped  that  she  would  reach 
her  destination  a  little  before 
Christmas,  she  being  laden  with 
supplies  which  would  be  required 
at  that  season.  Her  state- rooms 
were  not  numerous ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  master  turning  out  of  his 
cabin    and    getting    some    accom- 
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modatioD  rigged  up  for  himself  be- 
tween  decks,  that  she   could  take 
the   few  passengers  who   sailed  in 
her.     These   were   mostly,  but  not 
all,  connected  with   a  regiment  at 
that   time   stationed   in   the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montego  Bay.    Travel- 
ling in  Jamaica  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter  in  those  days  as  it  is  now  ; 
so  those  who  were  to  serve  on  the 
north   side  found  it  convenient  to 
be  landed  at  a  northern  port.     Dr. 
Salmon,    a    military    surgeon,    his 
wife,  and  his  daughter   Flora,  aged 
eighteen,  were  a  little  family  party  ; 
and,  appointed   to   the  same   regi- 
ment   to   which    Dr.  Salmon    be- 
longed, there    was   Ensign  (Jlifton, 
a  young  man  of  good  family.     The 
passenger,  hoewver,  who  sailed   in 
the  greatest  state  was  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  at  school  in   Edin- 
burgh,   and    was     now     returning 
home  in  charge  of   the  master   of 
the     vessel.       Everv     luxurv    that 
wealth    could   buy   had   been  sup- 
plied to  make  the  voyage  agreeable 
to  her;  she  was   attended   by  two 
negresses;    her   dresses   and   orna- 
ments  were   of  a  most  costly   de- 
scription,  and    seemed    inexhaust- 
ible.    Miss  Arabella  Chisholm   was 
evidently  a  personage  of  some  con- 
sequence in  her  own  land  ;  and,  let 
it  be  remarked,  she  could  not  have 
passed   unnoticed   anywhere.      She 
was  a  remarkably  pretty  and    well- 
shaped   girl — a  brunette,   but  such 
ft  splendid  one  as  it  was  dangerous 
for  young  men  to  look  on.     Jieside 
these  there  was  a  young  man  named 
Spence,  also  a  Creole  by  birth,  but 
a  pure  white.*     He  had  been  seve- 
ral years  in  England,  had  just  taken 
his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
now  on  his  way  back  to  his  father's 
estate.       Six,    therefore,    was    the 
number  of    the   cabin    passengers, 
who,  after  a  day  or  two  (for  they 
sailed   in  bright,  calm  weather),  all 


showed  themselves  at  the  cuddy- 
table,   at^d   began   an  acquaintance 
which   was  to  fast,  if  all  should  go 
well,  for  more   than   two   months. 
Two  young  ladies  and  two  young 
gentlemen  embarked  together  seem- 
ed likely  enough  to  make  the  time 
pass   pleasantly.     The   ensign    had 
his    seat   at    table    next    to    Miss 
Salmon,  but  he   sat  opposite  to  the 
lovely  brunette,  by  whose  side  Mr. 
Spence  was  established,  in  right  of 
an  old  acquaintance  of  their  fami- 
lies, if  not  of  themselves,   and  the 
neighbourhood    of     their     estates. 
And    Miss    Salmon    was   a   young 
lady    by    whose   side,   in    nineteen 
voyages   out   of  twenty,   a    young 
officer  would    have    thought   it    a 
great   privilege   to    sit.      She    was 
very    nice-looking,    pleasant,     and 
rather   wittv    in    her    conversation, 
and  quiet  and  lady-like  in  her  man- 
ner.    But  on  this  occasion  the  blaze 
and  animation  of  the  Jamaica  belle 
threw    her   a    little    into    shadow. 
Their   first   dinner  was   a   cheerful 
one,  at  which  everybody  showed  a 
wish  to  be  friendly.     The  weather- 
beaten  skipper  was  most  attentive 
to   Mrs.    Salmon,  who   sat   on    his 
right,  and  told  her  stories  innumer- 
able about   the  wonderful  country 
to  which  she  was  going, — oysters 
growing   on    trees,  crabs    crawling 
about   the   hill-tops  miles  from  the 
sea,  cabbages  rising  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground — and  so  on. 

They  liked  each  other's  company 
so  much  that  they  sat  a  good  while 
after  dinner  on  this  first  occasion, 
and  it  was  too  cold  for  the  ladies 
to  go  on  deck  afterwards;  so  the 
gentlemen  only  walked  the  poop, 
and  smoked  in  the  twilight. 

'*You  and  Miss  Chisholm  have 
been  acquainted  before,  have  you 
not,  Mr.  Spence?"  asked  young 
Clifton,  while  they  thus  paced. 

**  It    Is   very    possible    that    wc 


*  CvcoU  moans  "  born  in  the  West  Indies ;  '*  thus  Creoles  may  be  of  any  colour. 
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have,"  answered  Mr.  Spence  ;  "  but 
I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of 
her.  It  is  nine  years  since  I  left 
Jamaica.  I  remember  Mr.  Chis- 
holm,  though  not  very  distinctly; 
but  could  not  have  said  a  week 
ago  whether  there  were  children  at 
his  house  or  not." 

"  I  fancy  that  your  information 
will  be  much  more  accurate  after 
you  get  home,  eh,  Dr.  Salmon?" 
said  the  skipper.  "By  George,  sir! 
old  Sandy  Chisholm,  as  they  call 
her  father,  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
on  the  island.  I  don't  know  how 
many  estates  he  owns." 

"  Rich  enough,  I  should  think,  by 
the  style  in  which  the  young  lady 
is  appointed,"  answered  the  doctor, 

"And  I  think  I  can  tell  you 
young  men  something,"  rejoined 
the  skipper,  in  a  confidential  tone. 
'*  Mr.  Chisholm  is  exceedingly  anxi- 
ous that  this  daughter  should  marry 
well,  and  will  give  a  very  handsome 
fortune  to  a  sou-in-law  of  whom  he 


5> 


may  approve. 

**  However  much  she  may  bring 
her  husband,  I  think  she  will  know 
liow  to  spend  it,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed 
Dr.  Salmon. 

'*No,  doctor,  don't  say  so,"  re- 
turned the  skipper,  who  seemed  a 
little  jealous  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  temporary  ward.  **  Their 
habits  appear  more  extravagant  than 
those  of  people  at  home,  without 
really  being  so.  Their  methods  of 
spending  money  are  restricted,  and 
they  lean  a  good  deal  towards  dress 
and  gewgaws.  "With  an  English 
education,  such  as  niy  young  friend 
has  had,  they  make  clever,  sensible 
women." 

"Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,"  con- 
ceded the  doctor,  somewhat  grudg- 
ingly. "  It  would  be  as  well,  though, 
for  a  young  fellow  who  might  feel 
inclined  to  bid  for  the  fortune,  to 
consider  how  a  handsome,  extrava- 
gant wife  might  be  disposed  to  deal 
with  it" 


"  By  Jove,  sir  ! "  said  the  gallant 
skipper,  stopping  short  in  his  walk, 
and  withdrawing  his  pipe  from  his 
lips  with  decision,  "I  only  wish  I 
was  a  smart  young  bachelor  this 
day;  if  I  wouldn't  go  in  and  try 
my  luck,  there's  no  salt  in  sea- 
water." 

*'  Bravo,  captain  ! "  said  young 
Clifton. 

"You  know,"  pursued  the  skip- 
per, calming. down  again,  after  his 
little  burst  of  excitement,  "her 
father  insists  upon  her  '  doing 
things  in  style,'  as  he  calls  it.  The 
display  and  luxury  may  be  set 
down  to  the  old  gentleman's  ac- 
count. Those  two  negresses,  now, 
he  sent  home  with  me  last  voyage, 
and  had  'em  kept  in  England  five 
months  so  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  attend  their  young  mistress  on 
her  voyage  out." 

"  I  wonder,"  put  in  Mr.  Spence, 
"that  he  didn't  frank  some  white 
married  couple  on  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land that  they  might  return  in 
charge  of  the  young  lady.  I  have 
known  that  done  before  to-day." 

While  the  gentlemen  were  thus 
discoursing  on  the  poop,  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation  was  below 
showing  a  disposition  to  be  very 
friendly  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Salmon. 
Those  ladies,  so  afiably  encountered, 
were  not  long,  one  may  be  sure,  be- 
fore thev  made  some  observations 
on  Arabella's  rich  dress  and  orna- 
ments; whereat  Miss  Chisholm,  far 
from  being  displeased,  entered  in- 
to descriptions  of  all  the  treasures 
contained  in  her  voluminous  bag- 
gage, and  promised  to  gratify  them 
with  a  sigm;  of  the  same. 

"  But  how  can  you  do  it  ? "  ob- 
jected Miss  Salmon,  whose  pro- 
phetic mind  foresaw  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  gratification.  "  You 
cannot  have  all  these  packages  in 
your  cabin,  and  the  captain's  direc- 
tions were  that  we  were  to  keep 
with   us    everything    likely   to    be 
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wanted  for  use,  as  none  of  the 
heavy  things  which  had  been  low- 
ered into  the  hold  could  be  dis- 
turbed during  the  voyage." 

**  The  captain's  directions!  "  echo- 
ed Miss  Chisholm,  with  disdain. 
**  What  do  I  care  for  the  captain's 
directions?  There  are  plenty  of 
sailors  in  the  ship  to  pull  things  up 
and  down,  and  when  I  wish  to  have 
my  chests  and  trunks  brought  up 
they  will  have  to  bring  thein." 
ller  look  seemed  to  add,  "  Nay,  I'll 
tickle  ye  for  a  young  Creole  prin- 
cess, i'  faith."  This  imperious  de- 
meanour somewhat  astonished  the 
military  ladies,  who  had  no  expe- 
rience of  Creole  princesses,  and  be- 
lieved that  before  all  thinjjs  it  was 
necessary  that  *'  disciplines  ought  to 
be  used."  Anibclla  was  not  half 
so  fond  of  answerinj;  the  other 
ladies'  questions  about  her  native 
island,  as  she  was  of  talking  about 
her  life  in  England ;  which  perhaps 
was  natural.  She  had  been  a  child 
in  Jamaica,  but  in  England  had 
expanded  towards  womanhood,  and 
acquired  new  sentiments,  new  ideas, 
new  aspirations,  all  of  which  were 
foreign  to  her  West  India  recollec- 
tions.  She  said  she  would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  her  father  again,  but 
she  feared  she  would  find  the  island 
dull;  "and  if  so,"  she  remarked, 
"  I  shall  make  my  papa  go  home 
for  good.  lie  has  wasted  quite 
enough  of  liis  life  in  the  stupid 
colony."  Iler  new  acquaintances, 
who  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to 
move  independently,  marvelled  at 
all  this  wilfulness. 

The  Creole  beauty  was  as  good 
as  her  word  about  he^  b.iggage. 
The  captain,  although  he  yielded 
to  her  as  to  a  spoiled  child,  calling 
her  "  My  dear,"  and  made  as  though 
he  were  spontaneously  according 
those  exceptional  indulgences,  did 
nevertheless  let  her  have  her  way ; 
and  the  tars  were  manning  the 
tackle  and  shifting  the  luggage  as 


often  as,  and  for  as  long  as,  it 
pleased  Miss  Arabella  Chisholm  to 
require  their  services  in  this  way, 

Mrs.  Salmon  told  her  husband 
that  there  was  something  very  frank 
and  winning  about  the  handsome 
Creole.  She  was  good-natured  too, 
and  had  forced  upon  Miss  Salmon's 
acceptance  trinkets  and  other  trea- 
•  sures  which  the  latter  young  lady 
had  admired.  "  But  do  you  know," 
added  Mrs.  Salmon,  **  her  conversa- 
tion is  too  free  on  some  subjects — 
liardly  what  I  call  nice.  When 
the  two  girls  are  alone,  she  says 
things  to  Flora  about  young  men 
and  love  -  making  which  it  quite 
distresses  our  girl  to  hear,  for  she 
isn't  accustomed  to  those  subjects. 
I  hardly  know  what  to  do  about  it." 

"  You  can  do  nothing,  I  am 
afraid,"  answered  Dr.  Salmon ; 
"Miss  Chisholm  means  nothing 
wrong,  I  am  persuaded  ;  and  we 
must  impute  to  her  tropical  blood 
and  her  early  education  among 
coloured  people  this  foreign  style. 
Flora  is  too  well  principled  to  bo 
hurt  by  it ;  and  as  she  will  not 
encourage  it,  Miss  Chisholm  will 
probably  soon  find  that  other  sub- 
jects would  be  more  agreeable." 

"  My  dear,  she  will  find  nothing 
of  the  sort.  She  will  allow  no- 
thing and  do  nothing  but  what  she 
pleases.  There  never  was  such  an 
arbitrarv  creature." 

**  Well,  well,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, "the  voyage  is  not  to  last  for 
ever.  Explain  to  Flora  that  this 
is  not  an  English  young  lady,  and 
therefore  that  she  does  not  deserve 
the  censure  which  we  should  direct 
against  a  countrywoman  allowing 
herself  such  licence.  As  long  as 
she  lyis  her  mother  to  guide  her,  1 
feel  quite  easy  about  Flora's  sense 
of  propriety," — with  which  compli- 
ment to  his  wife's  good  sense  I)r. 
Salmon  closed  the  conversation, 
drew  in  his  head  and  went  t^t 
sleep  ;  for  they  had  been  talking  in 
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their  state-room,  where  they  lay  in 
little  berths  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  doctor,  being  in  the  nether  com- 
partment, had  to  put  out  his  head 
to  listen  to  the  oracles  which  came 
to  him  from  above. 

Tbe  same  night  on  which  this 
conversation  occurred  there  were 
minds  occupied  with  Miss  Arabella 
in  other  cabins  than  the  doctor's. 
Mr.  Spence,  tossing  in  his  berth, 
was  reflecting  that  he,  in  right  of 
his  Creole  origin  and  strong  claims 
of  family,  was,  under  present  cir- 
cunjstances,  Arabella's  natural  ally, 
attendant,  and  sympathiser;  and 
that  she  was  bound  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  familiar  and  confidential 
with  him  than  with  that  rather 
pensive  and  genteel  ensign,  whose 
natural  aflSinity  was  with  Miss  Sal- 
mon. He  did  not  venture,  even  in 
thought,  to  lay  claim  to  more  than 
this,  tliough  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
neighbourly  frankness  would  have 
gone  but  a  small  way  towards  sat- 
isfying the  craving  of  his  heart. 
Like  a  turbulent  patriot,  who  puts 
in  a  reasonable  demand  for  tolera- 
tion and  equal  rights,  when  in  his 
heart  he  abhors  both  liberty  and 
equality,  and  aims  at  tyranny,  so 
the  self-deluding  Spence  fretted 
himself  about  the  rights  of  neigh- 
bours, while  already  it  was  an  idea 
of  exclusive  riorhts  which  was  mak- 
ing  him  so  restless.  The  young 
fellow  was  considerably  smitten. 

However  reasonable  Spence  might 
take  his  own  notions  and  arrange- 
ments to  be.  Ensign  Clifton  could 
not  help  seeing  things  in  a  very 
different  light.  In  that  young 
officer's  judgment,  Miss  Salmon 
and  Mr.  Spence  appeared  to  be  ad- 
minbly  fitted  for  each  other.  ^  As 
for  S{>6oee'  pretending  to  a  lady  so 
briUisnlb  at  Miss  Chisholm,  the  idea 
was  phmwterous:  it  was  a  viola- 
tion  of  Ul^  eternal  fitness  of  things : 
it  doui^'iiot  by  possibility  tend  to 
prooote  the  happiness  of  anybody, 
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and  might  be  productive  of  much 
misery.  Now,  for  a  calm  bystander 
who  could  see  all  this  mischief 
brewing,  not  to  try  and  prevent  it 
would  have  been  gross  dereliction 
of  duty.  And  ('lifton  thought  him- 
self a  calm  philosophic  bystander, 
laying  claim  to  that  character  on 
the  ground  of  a  passion  which  he 
had  entertained  for  a  cousin  some 
fiwQ  years  older  than  himself,  who 
had  thought  him  very  clever  when 
he  was  fifteen.  For  more  than  a 
year  it  was  his  dream  to  make  this 
cousin  his  bride  after  he  had  raised 
himself  to  eminence ;  but  the  vision 
was  disturbed  by  intelligence  that 
a  captain  of  dragoons,  who  con- 
sidered himself  already  sufficiently 
eminent  for  tho  achievement,  was 
about  to  marry  her.  The  stricken 
youth  mourned  becomingly,  then 
hardened  his  heart  to  study  and 
ambition.  He  even  grew  to  think 
that  it  would  facilitate  his  future* 
career  to  be  thus  early  acclimatised- 
to  the  trying  air  of  love :  he  learned' 
to  set  a  value  upon  his  scar,  and  to- 
feel  that  the  crushing  of  his  affec- 
tions gave  him  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  even  older  men  who  werc- 
still  vulnerable  about  the  heart. 
So  the  ensign  thought  that  while 
the  voyage  lasted  it  would  be  as 
well  to  obtain  as  large  a  share  as 
he  could  of  Miss  Chisholm's  atten- 
tion, just  to  shield  her  (she  being 
very  young  and  inexperienced)  from 
plunging  into  mischief.  Once  they 
were  on  shore  his  responsibility 
would  be  over.  It  would  be  an- 
other thing  then ;  and  her  father 
being  at  hand  to  care  for  her,  it 
would  be  the  father's  afiair,  and  verv 
unfortunate  if  she  should  form  an 
imprudent  attachment — that  was  all. 
And  Ensign  Clifton  sighed  deeply, 
and  turned  himself  over  in  his  berth, 
as  he  came  to  this  conclusion. 

Miss  Salmon  had  her  thoughts 
too,  as  the  Berkeley  Castle,  on  this 
bright   night,  being   now  clear   of 
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tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,  walked  steadily 
before  Ibe  wind  towards  Madeira. 
Ai)d  there  was  something  in  Miss 
Salmon's  mind  which  coincided 
•cnriously  with  a  thou^rht  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Spence. 
Flora  Salmon  was  beginning  to 
see  very  strongly  the  natural  affin- 
ity between  Mr.  Clifton  and  her- 
self. They  belonged  to  the  same 
profession  in  a  manner;  at  any 
rate  they  must  have  many  ideas 
in  common.  Their  lots  might  be 
••ast  in  the  same  place  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  She,  Flora,  was 
]}erhaps  a  little  more  sprightly  and 
spirituelle  thati  the  ensign ;  but 
what  of  that?  it  only  made  her 
more  fit  to  bo  his  companion  and 
(complement.  Uo  was  very  nice 
and  gentlemanly,  if  a  little  shy  and 
silent.  Flora  didn't  think  at  all 
the  worse  of  him  because  he  wasn't 
noisy  and  silly  like  many  ensigns 
whom  it  had  been  her  lot  to  mark ; 
but  why  didn't  he  recognise  the 
i'laims  of  his  own  cloth  ?  It  would 
not  have  been  surprising  if  one  of 
the  brainless  subalterns,  of  whom 
she  had  then  two  or  three  in  her 
mind's  eye,  had  been  taken  with 
the  handsome  person  and  not  very 
reserved  conversation  of  the  spark- 
ling Creole.  Thei/  were  incapable 
of  appreciating  anything  which  did 
not  lie  on  the  surface ;  but  of  Mr. 
( Clifton,  who  seemed  to  have  a  mind, 
better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  just  possible,  too, 
that  Flora  perceived,  or  perhaps 
^he  had  been  informed,  that  Clifton 
was  a  youth  of  good  family,  and  of 
a  fortune  that  made  him  indepen- 
«lent  of  liis  profession ;  but  she 
didn't  confess  to  herself  that  this 
had  anything  to  do  with  her  griev- 
ance, which  she  rested  on  general, 
open,  unselfish  grounds.  Yet  Miss 
Salmon  was  hardly  just  to  Arabella. 
The  latter  young  lady  was  not 
merely  a  pretty  compound  of  pre- 
tousion  and  coquetry,  notwithstand- 


ing her  wilfulness  and  variableness, 
and  the  trivial  matters  which  often 
seemed  to  occupy  her.  Her  caprices 
were  not  without  their  charm, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  they 
spirited  her  into  moods  of  reverie 
and  feeling  which  were  but  the 
more  winning  from  their  sudden- 
ness and  rarity. 

"If  tenderness  touched  her,  the  dark  of 

her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heavenller  dye. 
From  the  depths  of  whose   shadow,  like 

holy  reveal iugs 
From  inncnnost  shrines,  came  the  light 

of  her  feelings  !  '* 

Miss  Chisholm,  while  all  these 
cogitations  werc  going  on,  had 
fallen  very  happily  to  sleep.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  have  her 
own  way  in  most  things,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  situation  on 
board  ship  to  hinder  her  sovereign 
will  in  the  least.  She  may  have 
been  utterly  indifferent  about  both 
the  young  men  on  board,  or  she 
may  have  preferred  one  to  the 
other.  However  this  may  have 
been,  she  had  not  the  least  doubt 
about  being  able  to  please  herself 
whenever  she  might  ascertain  what 
her  own  pleasure  was.  And  so  she 
dropped  asleep  tranquilly  and  early. 
A  moonbeam,  slanting  into  her 
cabin  as  she  lay  in  her  first  slumber, 
glanced  on  the  accurate  moulding 
of  an  arm  which,  escaped  from  the 
loose  night-dress,  was  thrown  high 
on  her  pillow,  and  wound  over  the 
crown  of  her  head,  beyond  which 
the  hand  rested  in  shadow.  The 
sheen  played  softly  on  the  curves 
of  the  regular  features,  and  caught 
the  tangles  of  her  luxuriant  hair 
in  such  wise  as  to  graze  each  tress 
with  a  streak  of  light  In  the 
day  her  tresses  were  of  a  rich  dark 
brown,  very  effective  in  their  mass, 
though  the  strands  were  not  par- 
ticularly fine ;  but  this  chiaroscuro 
gave  them  an  unearthly  richness, 
and  made  the  lace  about  her  neck, 
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which  peeped  between  their  folds, 
irleam  like  fretted  silver.  We  hear 
sweet  things  said  about  the  sleep  of 
virtue,  and  the  sleep  of  innocence, 
also  of  the  slumber  of  a  mind  at 
peace  with  itself ;  but  the  slumber 
of  a  young  lady  entirely  satisfied 
with  herself  and  with  her  lot,  wants 
nothing  that  goodness  or  purity  or 
fjniet  conscience  could  give.  It  is 
a  tranquillity  which  accident  may 
scare  from  the  pillow ;  but  while  it 
lasts  it  is  excellent. 

The  voy^e  proceeded  prosper- 
ously. Rolliug  down  the  Trades  is 
jjefierally  a  not  very  checkered  or 
perilous  course  ;  but  the  days,  if 
uneventful,  were  not  tedious  to  the 
passengers.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Salmon 
had  had  too  much  of  the  bustle, 
and  too  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  to  chafe  at  two  or  three  weeks 
of  calm,  bright,  listless  days;  and 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  they 
were  all  busily  engaged  in  a  little 
drama  which  was  to  reach  its  de- 
nouement  in  other  scenes ;  and  the 
sameness  was  no  sameness  to  them. 

Flora  and  Arabella  were  in  the  lat- 
ter's  state-room,  rummaging  among 
a  profusion  of  jewels  and  orna- 
ments. Flora  had  never  handled 
so  many  treasures  in  her  life  ;  and 
though  she  had  sense  enough  to 
be  somewhat  angry  with  herself  for 
being  so  delighted,  yet  the  woman 
was  strong  in  her,  and  she  revelled 
among  the  gems  and  gold.  One 
article  after  an<)ther  was  taken  up 
and  admired,  and  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  that  ever  was 
seen,  until  the  next  came  up  for 
criticism,  and  was  in  its  turn  found 
to  surpass  all  others.  A  Maltese 
cross  had  just  been  returned  to  the 
case  with  a  glowing  eulogium,  and 
was  now  being  utterly  eclipsed  by 
a  set  of  emeralds  which  took  away 
Flora's  breath.  "Well,  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it,"  said  she ; 
**  how  iovely — how  very  lovely  !" 

"  Flora,"    said  '  Miss    Chisholm, 


"  I   shall   leave   those   emeralds  to 
you  when  I  die." 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?"  said  Flora, 
who  was  quick  at  a  joke  ;  "  then  if 
I  live  to  be  ninety  I  may  deck  my 
mins  with  emeralds." 

"  A  shorter  life  than  that  may 
bring  you  the  bequest.  1  wasn't 
trifling."  Then,  said  Arabella,  after 
an  instant's  pause,  **  Flora,  do  you 
believe  in  spirits?" 

**  Certainly,"  answered  Miss  Sal- 
mon, astonished. 

"  Do  you  ever  see  them  ?" 

"  See  them  !  no.  Thcv  cannot  be 
seen." 

"  I  see  them,"  said  Arabella, 
in  a  subdued,  mysterious  manner. 
*'  All  my  life  I  have  seen  strange 
things,  and  they  impress  me  always 
with  the  idea  that  my  life  will  not 
last  long." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Flora;  **you 
should  not  allow  yourself  to  think 
of  such  things." 

"They  do:  they  make  me  sad, 
so  that  I  almost  wish  to  die.  Is  it 
not  dreadful  ?" 

"  It  is  dreadful  if  you  give  way 
to  it,  my  dear.  You  must  be  ail- 
ing. Will  vou  speak  to  mv  father 
about  it  ?"  " 

"  No,  Flota,  not  for  the  world. 
I  don't  give  way.  But  my  heart  is 
sore  sometimes.  You  shall  have 
the  emeralds." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Flora ;  "  but 
don't  encourage  morbid  thoughts. 
It  isn't  right." 

"  Very  well,  then,  let's  laugh  ; " 
and  Arabella  was  immediately  in  a 
new  mood. 

The  reader  will  scarcely  consider 
his  credulity  too  severely  taxed  if 
he  is  asked  to  believe  that  Ensijrn 
Clifton  soon  descended  from  his 
platform  of  exalted  benevolence  to- 
wards Miss  Chisholm,  and  became 
her  devoted  admirer.  He  had  not 
found  it  easy  to  come  between  her 
and  Mr.  Spence,  except  just  when 
it  was  her  pleasure  that  he  should 
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do  so.  She,  and  not  he,  pulled  the 
>vires;  and  after  a  little  while  he 
submitted  to  his  fate  and  moved 
a^  he  was  impelled  by  the  guiding 
power.  Each  young  man  got  his 
share  of  sunshine,  and  neither  could 
flatter  himself  long  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  preferred.  Miss  Sal- 
mon was  hardly  an  unbiased  judge; 
but  she  (in  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment perhaps)  thought  that  Clifton 
was  the  favourite. 

One  evening  when  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Ara- 
bella   was    seated   on    a  luxurious 
pile  of  cushions  and   wraps,  looking 
over  the  ship's  side.     Clifton,  who 
had  managed  to  be  in  possession  of 
lier,  was  standing  near,  leaning  on 
tlie  gunwale.     The  girl  was  chatter- 
ing earnestly  about  the  grandeur  of 
her  father's  house,   his  slaves,   and 
his    establishment,    and    declaring 
what  great  things  should  be  done  at 
home  under  her  influence.     When 
she  gave  him  the  chance  of  putting 
in  a  word,  Clifton  said  it  made  him 
sad  to  hear  of  the  magnificence  to 
which  she  was  going.      Of  course 
the  wily  youth  intended  to  provoke 
a  question,  in  answer  to  which  he 
was  going  to  deprecate  pathetically 
the  distance  which  so  much  wealth 
would  interpose  between  her  and  a 
subaltern  of  low  degree.     Her  reply 
might    possibly    have   given  some 
comfort  to  his  soul.     But  Arabella 
somewhat     disconcerted     him     by 
changing  her  manner  suddenly  and 
saying:  "Yes;  it  makes   me   very 
sad  too."     His  little  plot  thus  foiled, 
it   was  now   Clifton's   turn   to   de- 
mand  the   meaning   of   what   had 
been  said. 

*'  Well,"  answered  Arabella,  soft- 
ly, "  money,  and  negroes,  and  a  fine 
house,  and  ever  so  much  gaiety, 
don't  bring  happiness,  do  they  ?" 

Clifton  wasn't  ready  with  an 
answer;  and,  after  an  instant's 
pause,  Arabella  went  on,  "  I  feel 
ftometimcs,  when  I  am  thinking,  as 


if  I  could  be  very  miserable  with  all 
the  comfort  that  I  shall  live  in. 
There's  something  one  wants  that 
isn't  in  these  fine  things,  isn't 
there  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  it  seems  to  be  something  far 
away,  out  of  one's  reach,  you  know  ; 
and  I  feel  I  shall  never  get  it,  and 
I  shall  be  miserable  among  all  my 
luxury." 

"  You  desire  sympathy,  affec- 
tion. Miss  Chisholm,"  ventured  Clif- 
ton, cutting  in  very  cleverly  for 
so  young  a  player  at  the  game. 
'*  Surely  that  is  not  a  matter  for 
yoic  to  be  unhappy  about.  Your 
wealth  is  only  fortune's  gift,  but 
you    can  command  sympathy,  and, 

and "  the  boy  hesitated,  partly 

from  want  of  courage,  and  partly 
from  the  fascination  which  her  un- 
wonted looks  exercised.  Her  long 
lashes  were  drooping  over  her  eyes; 
her  features  expressed  gentle  sad- 
ness ;  the  lips  were  parted,  and  her 
bosom  rose  with  a  sigh  which  was 
almost  a  sob. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "it  is  something 
that  1  never  shall  obtain, — ^never, 
never.  I  know  that  I  shall  not 
live  very  long.  I  can't  tell  how  I 
know  it,  but  I  do." 

If  Clifton  thought  his  opportunity 
was  now  come  he  was  mistaken. 
No  sooner  did  he  attempt  to  avail 
himself  of  her  soft  mood  than  she 
shook  herself  into  a  merry  laugh, 
saying,  while  the  moisture  could  be 
seen  in  her  reopened  eyes,  "  How 
foolish  one  can  be!  Mr.  Clifton, 
you  make  me  quite  melancholy. 
Oh,  come  here,  Mr.  Spence,  if  you 
please,  and  say  something  amusing. 
I  know  you  can  be  entertaining  if 
you  like." 

This  day's  experience  did  not 
lighten  Clifton's  heart  a  bit.  While 
he  thought  Arabella  a  thousand 
times  better  worth  winning  than 
ever,  he  thought  her  a  thousand 
times  further  removed  bovond  his 
reach.     But  he  was  making  more 
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progress  than  he  knaw  of — indeed, 
more  than  she  knew  of  either. 
Arabella  was  after  a  time  conscious 
that  she  was  rather  pleased  with 
the  young  man.  But  this,  she  was 
sure,  was  only  a  passing  fancy. 
And  teasing  him  passed  the  time 
so  merrily !  Yet  she  was  ventur- 
ing rashly. 

At  last  the  good  ship  reached  her 
port  The  north  side  of  Jamaica 
showed  itself  one  splendid  evening, 
with  its  park-like  slopes  backed  by 
the  giant  hills;  all  the  colours  of 
of  the  rainbow  smiled  and  glowed 
on  its  broken  surface;  and  the 
beautiful  town  of  Montego  Bay, 
decked  in  white  and  green,  lay  a 
crescent  on  the  shore,  and  grasped 
the  bright  glowing  harbour  in  its 
span.  The  black  pilot  came  off 
while  they  were  all  overcome  with 
the  glory  of  the  sunset,  but  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  go  in  to  the 
anchorage  at  once.  "Better  lay 
off  to-night,  sar;  soon  as  de  day- 
light come,  me  will  take  you  iu." 
This  was  not  an  inconvenient  ar- 
rangement for  the  passengers.  The 
Berkeley  Castle  was  recognised  by 
those  on  shore  before  sunset,  and 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  in 
the  morning  to  come  down  with 
a  welcome  from  Blenheim,  Sandy 
Chisholm's  place  ;  from  Stubbs  Cas- 
tle, the  abode  of  Mr.  Spence's  father ; 
and  from  Elsinore,  where  lay  the 
detachment  to  which  Ensign  Clifton 
would  belong.  Accordingly,  when, 
soon  alter  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  ship's  anchor  was  dropped, 
boat-loads  of  demonstrative  friends 
surrounded  her  berth.  She  was 
boarded  first  by  two  washerwomen, 
who  stopped  on  the  ladder  to  fight  till 
the  mate  rope's-endcd  them,  and  who 
afterwards  attempted  to  renew  the 
combat  on  the  quarter-deck.  Then 
followed  a  troup  of  sable  ladies  and 
gentlemen  offering  mangoes,  cocoa- 
nats,  star-apples,  bread-nuts,  alU- 
<7ator- pears   (as  they  are    called). 


spruce-beer,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  island  dainties  which  delight 
Jack  after  his  vovage.  While  these 
were  making  their  rush  for  the 
deck.  Miss  Chisholm  recognised  her 
father  in  a  large  barge,  seemingly 
delighted  at  the  sight  of  her ;  and 
Ensign  Clifton  saw  the  badge  of  his 
regiment  on  the  dress  of  some  per- 
sons in  another  and  smaller  boat. 
The  skipper  himself  stood  at  the 
gangway  to  receive  Sandy  Chisholm. 
lie  did  not  take  off  his  hat  to  that 
personage,  because  the  fashion  of 
that  country  is  for  everybody  to 
shake  hands  with  everybody;  but 
he  showed  by  his  manner  (as  in- 
deed Sandy  Chisholm  showed  by 
his),  that  as  long  as  the  latter  gen- 
tleman should  be  pleased  to  remain 
on  board,  the  whole  ship  would 
be  at  his  commandment.  Sandy 
caught  his  daughter  in  his  arms, 
then  he  held  her  off  to  look  at 
her,  then  pronounced  her  '*  bon- 
ny," and  kissed  her  again :  after 
which  salutations,  he  issued  orders 
about  the  barge  and  baggage  to  a 
henchman  who  attended,  in  that 
kind  of  style  which  we  consider 
appropriate  to  the  Great  Mogul  or 
the  Grand  Lama — orders  which  a 
troop  of  niggers,  his  own  property, 
and  all  the  sailors  in  the  ship, 
hastened  to  execute.  He  then  said 
a  few  patronising  words  to  the  skip- 
per, whom  he  thanked  for  bringing 
him  this  "bonny  bit  of  mairchan- 
dize"  (parenthetically  kissing  the 
**  mairchandize"  again),  and  whom 
he  made  free  of  Blenheim  during 
the  ship's  stay.  This  done,  Ara- 
bella said  she  must  introduce  her 
fellow-voyagers,  with  all  of  whom 
the  great  Sandy  sliook  hands,  and 
to  each  and  all  of  whom  he  then 
and  there  offered  unlimited  hospi- 
tality. As  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sal- 
mon, he  insisted  on  taking  them 
home  with  him  until  they  could 
bo  joined  by  the  doctor,  who  had 
first  to  go  and  report  himself ;  and 
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as  for  Mr.  Spciice,  he  said  he  was 
right  glad  to  sec  his  father's  son. 
Ensign  Clifton,  of  course,  got  a 
shake  of  the  magnate^s  hand,  and 
was  enjoined  to  make  his  appear- 
ance at  Blenheim  to  see  his  "  auld 
messmate  "  (which  meant  his  younjr 
idol)  "  as  airly  as  poassible."  Half 
an  hour  after  that,  tlie  passengers 
were  all  on  shore. 

Clifton,  after  reporting  himself 
to  his  colonel  at  Montego  Bay,  was 
ordered,  as  he  expected,  to  Elsinore, 
which  was  a  large  countr}'-honse, 
unoccupied  by  the  proprietor,  and 
so  a  convenient  place  of  sojourn  for 
a  detachment  of  troops  which  had 
been  ordered  temporarily  to  that 
region  in  consequence  of  some  tur- 
bulence among  the  negroes.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  MS.  con- 
ocniing  the  impression  made  upon 
the  pensive  ensign  by  the  magni- 
licent  scenery  of  the  island,  the 
details  of  which  I  omit,  seeing  that 
in  these  lettered  days,  they  may  bo 
found  elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  gorgeous  colours,  the  ripe 
vegetation  extending  down  to  the 
tide-line  and  toppling  over  into  the 
sea  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  charmingly  broken  contour  of 
tiie  glorious  hills,  soothed  in  some 
degree  the  anxiety  of  his  breast, 
and  make  him  wonder  how  such 
scenes  could  be  associated  with 
pestilence  and  death. 

It  was  Clifton's  opinion  at  this 
period  of  his  life  that  to  come 
among  a  set  of  hearty,  high-spirited 
comrades  in  a  strange  and  beautiful 
country  is  the  best  possible  anti- 
dote for  melancholy  ;  but  at  the 
date  of  the  MS.  (some  years  after) 
he  had  modified  this  opinion,  and 
thought  that  the  monotony  of  a 
miUtary  life  in  quarters  is  in  itself 
depressing.  Temjyora  mutantnr.  It 
13,  however,  pretty  plain  that  his 
jolly  fi-iends,  and  the  novelties  of 
the  West  Indies,  delighted  him 
greatly ;    and  if  absence  made  his 


heart  grow  fonder  at  odd  times, 
when  he  found  himself  alone,  their 
society  prevented  him  from  falling 
a  prey  to  love-sickness.  There  was 
very  little  duty  to  do,  and  so  these 
young  heroes  improved  the  occa- 
sion of  their  sojourn  among  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains  by  roaming 
the  country,  looking  after  all  that 
was  worth  seeing,  which,  according 
to  their  practice,  included  a  great 
deal  that  was  not  worth  seeing  at 
all.  However,  tjie  restlessness  kept 
them  in  exercise,  and  that*  was  a 
good  thing. 

One  day,  not  long  after  Clifton's 
arrival,  a  member  of  the  little  mesa 
announced  at  dinner  that  he  had 
discovered  an  old  witch  ;  which  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  de- 
risive cheers  and  much  incredulity. 
The  discoverer,  however,  was  not 
verv  seriouslv  atfected  by  the  hu- 
mour  of  his  audience,  but  went  on 
to  say  where  he  had  heard  of  the  old 
lady,  and  to  tell  of  the  marvellous 
thinjjs  that  she  had  done.  She 
was  a  n egress,  and  to  be  found  at 
Higson's  Gap,  an  estate  belonging 
to  that  rich  old  fellow  Sandy 
Chisholm.  She  had  predicted  mar- 
riages, shipwrecks,  deaths,  inherit- 
ances ;  had  penetrated  secrets  which 
were  supposed  to  be  locked  in  one 
breast  alone;  had  mapped  out  the 
destinies  of  certain  individuals  in 
oracles,  which  had  been  fulfilled  to 
the  letter;  had  held  communion 
with  dajypies — that  is  to  say,  ghosts 
— and  had  extracted  the  knowledjre 
which  lay  hid  with  them  beyond 
this  world.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
superior  man  present  who  asked 
how  a  sensible  being  could  believe 
such  confounded  nonsense.  Of 
course,  the  discoverer  of  the  old  lady 
knew  that  tlie  facts  were  too  well 
attested  to  be  treated  as  nonsense 
at  all.  Of  course,  the  company  dis- 
puted the  matter  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  life  and  death ;  and  very 
fortunately  the  dispute  ended  in  a 
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bet,  not  a  fight.  Tlie  property  of 
five  doubloons  hunjj  in  tlie  balance 
until  the  proof  or  the  failure  of  the 
old  lady's  skill  should  incline  the 
scale.  An  expedition  to  lligson's 
Gap,  nine  or  ten  miles  distant,  was 
arranged  for  the  morrow  by  four  of 
them ;  and  all  was  good-humour 
again. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dix,"  said 
he  who  had  first  made  mention  of 
the  sorceress  the  night  before,  "I 
had  this  from  old  Henriquez,  the 
merchaDt  in  town,  and  he  wouldn't 
be  likely  to  make  more  of  it  than 
it  was  worth  ;  besides  he  told  me 
to  use  his  name  to  the  husha  *  at 
Higson's  Gap  if  I  chose  to  go  and 
try  the  old  lady." 

"  Did  he  ? "  answered  Dix.  "  I've 
a  great  opinion  of  Henriquez,  you 
know.  Cashes  my  bills.  Knows 
some  friends  of  mine.  Devilish 
rich,  liberal  old  boy.  So,  Marten, 
my  good  fellow,  we  won't  dispute 
liny  more  just  now;  we  shall  soon 
see  what  she  can  do.  I'm  glad  you 
have  an  introduction  to  the  busha, 
though,  because  he'll  give  us  some 
second  breakfast." 

Spite  of  the  heat  the  young  men 
pushed  on,  pulling  up  at  various 
houses  to  ask  their  way,  and  always 
receivinij  an  invitation  to  drink  as 
well  as  the  information  they  de- 
manded. At  last  they  rode  through 
li  gateway  without  a  gate,  over  a 
villanously  rough  road,  where  their 
horses  with  difficulty  could  be  kept 
from  stumbling,  and  got- safely  into 
what  in  England  would  be  called 
the  farmyard  of  Higson's  Gap.  On 
one  side  of  this  stood  the  busha's 
house,  supported  upon  piers,  obvi- 
ously with  the  intent  that  there 
should  be  a  circulation  of  air  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  the 
ground.  But  this  intent  had  been 
in  some  degree  frustrated,  be- 
cause a  large  portion  of  the  space 


below  had  been  boarded  in  and 
turned  into  rooms  of  some  sort. 
The  busha  from  his  veranda  above, 
saw  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and 
descended  to  meet  them.  He  was 
standing  on  the  steps  as  they  rode 
up,  and  called  out,  "Here,  'Kiah, 
Jubal !  come,  take  the  gentlemen's 
horses ;  cool  them,  and  then  come 
to  me  for  some  corn ;  hear?" 

"Yes,  massa,"  responded  two 
darkies,  appearing  from  somewhere 
about  the  premises ;  and  when  the 
young  men  had  dismounted,  they 
were  hospitably  invited  to  walk  up 
and  take  a  drink.  Hereupon  Mar- 
ten pronounced  the  potent  name  of 
Henriquez, — said  that  he  had  told 
them  of  the  fame  of  the  old  nejjress 
on  the  property,  and  that  they  had 
come  to  test  her  power,which  seemed 
a  most  strange  thing  to  them,  they 
being  officers  not  long  out  from 
England.  And  then  the  busha  told 
them  he  was  aelighted  to  find  that 
they  were  not  mere  passengers,  but 
had  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  himself  ; 
and  he  bade  them  all  to  second 
breakfast,  but  recommended,  in  the 
meantime,  that  they  should  refresh 
with  rum  and  water.  Ice  never 
found  its  way  to  Jamaica  in  those 
days — they  trusted  to  the  porous 
goglets  for  cooling  their  water ;  and 
unless  the  domestics  were  careful 
to  place  these  in  the  breeze,  the  cool- 
ing was  but  imperfectly  done,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  drink  far  less 
than  it  might  have  been.  The 
busha  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  young 
man,  all  over  freckles  except  his 
long  neck,  which  the  sun  had  roasted 
to  the  colour  of  new  copper.  A  very 
civil,  honest  fellow  he  was,  but  he 
had  unfortunately  some  idea  that  he 
was  a  beau.  His  breeches  and  boots, 
though  decidedly  the  worse  for 
wear,  had  evidently  been  moulded 
with  some  attempt  at  style,  and 
there  was  a  picture  of  him  against 


*  Negro  name  for  overseer  ;  often  used,  also,  as  a  slang  name  for  the  same. 
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the  wall  of  his  hall  which  exhibited 
some  hopelessly  depraved  artist's 
idea  of  a  petit  mditre. 

"  Another  drink,  sir ;  you've  had 
a  long  ride,"  said  he  to  Dix.  But 
Dix  required  no  more  at  present. 
Might  it  not  be  as  w^ell  if  they  were 
to  visit  the  old  lady  before  second 
breakfast  ?  Was  she  really  as  clever 
as  was  reported  ? 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  over- 
seer." I  think  I  know  a  little 
about  the  sex;  but  I  confess  she 
puzzles  me.  A  huge  lot  of  what 
she  says  is  right.  1  used  to  think 
she  had  agents  among  the  people 
who  brought  her  information ; — 
they're  confounded  cunning,  you 
know,  especially  the  women — but 
no  confederate  could  help  her  to 
some  of  her  guesses,  or  whatever 
yon  may  like  to  call  them.  Now, 
there  was  my  predecessor  out  there" 
(and  he  pointed  through  the  jalous- 
ies to  a  tomb  over  agamst  the  house), 
"she  told  him  he  would  make  a 
black  Christmas;  and  he  died  on 
Christmas-eve,  and  was  buried  on 
Christmas-day.     Odd,    wasn't  it  ? " 

"  Does  she  work  on  the  estate  ? " 

"  Well,  no,  sir ;  she  doesn't  work. 
She's  been  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence when  she  was  younger" 
(with  a  wink),  *'and  now  she's  in 
an  honourable  retirement — sort  of 
a  dowager." 

**  Oh,  indeed  ! " 

*'  Bacchus,  go  see  where  Mammy 
Cis  is,"  called  the  overseer ;  on  which 
a  tall,  thin,  cadaverous  negro,  pre- 
sentinjj  himself  at  one  of  the  nu- 
merous  doors,  auswered,  "  He  dere, 
inass(i ;  me  see  liim  jcs'  now." 

**  Veiy  well,  then,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  go  on 
and  see  her  while  they're  laying  the 
Kiloth  f  an<i  he  led  them  down  the 
•steps,  taking  a  glance,  as  he  went,  at 
^  small  mirror  in  the  veranda,  and 
adjusting  his  hat  to  a  becoming  cock. 

The  young  men  having  heard  of 
:a  .dowager,  and  seeing   the   busha's 


little  reference  to  the  glass,  imag- 
ined that  they  were  to  be  taken  to 
a  dower-house.  But  the  busha's 
glance  at  his  ims^e  or  reflection 
was  habitual,  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proach be  could  make  to  the  luxury 
enjoyed  by  society  at  large  of  look- 
ing on  the  original.  The  dower- 
house  was  part  of  the  boarded  space 
under  the  room  where  they  liad 
been  sitting.  Passing  round  to  the 
gable -end  after  they  descended  to 
the  ground,  the  gentlemen  saw  an 
apartment,  open  at  one  end,  in 
which  perhaps  a  chaise  might  oc- 
casionally have  been  placed,  or 
something  which  might  be  not  of 
sufficient  value,  or  not  sufficiently 
small,  to  stand  in  the  house,  and 
yet  not  Tveather-proof ;  or  it  was  a 
place  where  a  job  of  carpentry  might 
be  wrought,  or  where  the  people 
miG[ht  do  a  little  indoor  work  on  a 
stormy  day.  The  farther  end  was 
closed  by  a  partition  with  a  door  in 
it,  and  this  door  the  busha  open- 
ed, letting  out  a  villanous  smell  of 
salt  fish,     lie  called — 

"  Mammy  C^is,  come  out  a  bit, 
will  ye  ?  1  [cre's  gentlemen  come  to 
see  you.  Smooth  your  ringlets,  you 
know ;  and  tighten  your  bodice 
and  let  down  your  skirt,  for  they're 
lively  fellows.  And  hero  the 
busha,  Avho  had  a  pretty  wit  of  his 
own,  looked  round,  winked  again, 
and  laughed.  As  he  did  so,  there 
issued  through  the  door  a  stout 
mulatto  woman  of  middle  height. 
Her  akin  was  greatly  wrinkled,  but 
lier  eyes  were  still  bright,  and  lier 
carriage  good.  It  was  impossible 
to  guess  how  old  she  might  be  ;  for 
these  coloured  people,  when  their 
youth  has  once  passed,  wax  hideous 
in  a  very  short  time.  She  had  a 
striped  handkerchief  bound  round 
her  head,  with  the  ends  depending 
behind  ;  a  short  skirt  was  tied  about 
her  waist,  and  over  it  was  a  won- 
derful robe,  just  drawn  together  at 
one  point,  and  made  of  some  bright- 
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ly-flowered  material,  wbich  would 
have  been  all  the  better  for  a  visit 
to  the  wash-tub.  Stockings,  which 
might  by  courtesy  have  been  called 
ivhite,  covered  her  ankles,  whereof 
one  was  neat  and  slim,  and  the 
other  exhibited  a  leaning  to  ele- 
phantiasis. A  pair  of  exceedingly 
misshapen  slippers  adorned  her  feet. 
Large  bright  drops  hung  in  her 
ears,  and  a  showy  necklace  w-as 
about  her  neck. 

"Mornin'j  gentlemen,"  said  the 
old  lady,  as  she  saluted  the  com- 
pany with  much  dignity.  Then 
she  turned  her  glowing  eyes  upon 
the  overseer,  looked  throuorh  him 
for  an  instant,  and  asked  in  a  quiet 
voice,  but  with  a  very  pointed  man- 
ner, **  Who  is  you  making  fun  of, 
sar?  Is  dis  your  manners  to  a 
Icady  ? " 

The  youth  was  embarrassed.  lie 
was  evidently  not  disposed  to  incur 
the  weird  woman's  vengeance,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious, 
before  the  young  officers,  to  main- 
tain his  superiority,  and  make  good 
the  sallies  of  his  redundant  wit. 

"  Accuse  me  of  anything  but 
that,"  said  the  gallant  busha.  "  III 
manners  to  a  lady  I  could  never  be 
guilty  of.  You  mistake,  mammy, 
I'm  sure.  I  wish  to  treat  you  with 
the  very  highest  respect."  It  was 
necessary  to  wink  again,  to  make 
the  irony  of  this  apparent ;  but  he 
gave  a  very  timid  wink,  hardly  dar- 
ing to  look  towards  the  strangers. 

'*You  tink  it  respeckful,  sar,  to 
talk  to  me  about  ringlets  and 
about  my  skirt?  And  what  you 
mean,  sar,  by  bringing  gentlemen 
to  see  me  widout  sending  fust  to 
inform  me?" 

"  Really,  mammy,  I  thought  you 
knew  everything  so  well  without 
telling,  that  it  was  quite  uimeces- 
sary  to  warn  you." 

"  You  know,  sar,  dat  is  not  true. 
Gentlemen,  doan't  let  dis  young 
man   persuade  you  dat  I  am  fond 


of  making  a  show  of  myself.  He 
knows  better.  He  knows  well  dat, 
poor  old  woman  as  I  am,  I  have 
plenty  to  care  for  me,  and  all  my 
relations  is  not  old  and  poor.  He 
knows,  too,  dat  it  is  not  wise  to  be 
talking  too  freely  about  dis  and  dat 
dat  I  knows." 

At  all  hazards,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  the  busha  was  constrained 
to  wink  when  he  was  accused  of 
saying  what  was  not  true,  that  he 
might  demonstrate  the  exquisite 
flavour  of  the  joke ;  but  he  was  not 
at  all  comfortable  when  the  wise 
woman  boasted  about  her  influence 
in  this  world,  and  the  indiscretion 
of  talking  of  her  dealings  with  the 
other.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  when 
she  turned  to  look  at  the  group  of 
strangers.  Her  eye  fell  on  Clifton, 
and  she  uttered,  with  emphasis,  the 
exclamation,  "  Hei ! "  He  appeared 
in  some  way  to  interest  her.  But 
before  she  could  speak  to  him,  Dix, 
impatient  for  some  sorcery,  stepped 
forward,  and  said,  "  The  fact  is,  old 
lady,  that  we  heard  you  could  do 
something  in  the  conjuring  line, 
and  we  were  geese  enough  to  take 
a.  ride  through  the  sun  to  witness 
your  art.  It  looks  very  like  non- 
sense, I'm  afraid." 

"  Perhaps  so,  sar,"  said  the  sor- 
ceress, vcrv  calmlv.  "I  wish  for 
nobody  to  link  me  a  conjuror,  as 
you  call  it.  Well  for  you  if  I  am 
iiot." 

Hereupou  Marten,  who  had  more 
patience,  and,  as  he  fancied,  more 
tact  than  his  friend,  stepped  up 
and  put  a  silver  dollar  in  Mammy 
Cis's  hand,  saying  at  the  same  time 
in  a  soothing  tone,  "  Come  now, 
old  girl,  that  will  make  it  right,  1 
daresay.  Now,  please,  tell  me  my 
fortune." 

"Look  he',  sar,"  said  the  old 
woman,  drawing  herself  up ;  "  you 
tink  I  want  for  you  dollar  ?  Chaw ! 
I  know  where  to  get  money  in 
plenty  if   I   want  it.     You  is  mis- 
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taken  ;  for  true  you  is.  Take*  back 
de  silber,  and  tank  you  all  de 
same ! "  and  she  returned  the  dollar 
with  a  majjnificent  air. 

It  only  remained  now  for  tbe 
fourth  of  the  party,  whose  name 
was  Worth,  to  try  his  hick,  and 
he  fortunately  chose  to  begin  witli 
a  littje  fair  speakinfj. 

**  Really,  ma'am,''  said  he,  "  I 
think  we  have  been  presumptuous 
in  supposing  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  fortunes  of  ordinary 
people  like  us  for  spirits  to  care 
about.  If  there  is  nothing  to  tell, 
we  must  only  regret  having  troubled 
vou,  but  if  anvthinff  occurs  to  vou 
worth  mentioning,  and  you  would 
be  good  enough " 

"  Dere  is  something  to  tell,  sar ; 
and  since  you  is  polite,  I  have  de 
pleasure  of  informing  you  dat,  be- 
fore you  sleeps  to-night,  you  will 
hear  of  something  that  will  sweet  * 
vou  creatlv." 

"  Indeed  !  and  what  is  it  ?  " 

"I  can't  sav,  sar,  but  you  will 
see."  Then  turning  to  Marten 
again,  with  something  like  a  smile, 
she  said  to  him,  *'  Since  you  is  so 
kind  as  ta  offer  me  money,  sar,  I 
can't  do  less  dan  tell  you  dat  some 
money  is  comin'  to  you,  but  instead 
of  silber  you  will  get  gold.  My 
king,  you  is  lucky." 

**  A  piece  of  good  news, — a  bag 
of  gold,"  put  in  I)ix,  sarcastically ; 
"you  know,  old  lad}^  we  can  get 
quite  as  good  conjuring  as  this 
under  a  hedge  in  England.  I  can 
guess  what  the  next  announcement 
will  be.  You  will  promise  me  a 
princess  for  a  wife ;  isn't  that  it  ? " 

At  mention  of  the  princess,  the 
busha  eyed  Lieutenant  I)ix  much 
as  a  sportsman  eyes  a  poacher. 
But  there  was  not  time  for  him  to 
make  a  remark,  for  Mammy  Cis 
sternly  took  up  her  parable  and 
said,  **  It  is  not  a  princess,  sar ;  and 


if  your  tongue  didn't  so  long,  I 
shouldn't  speak  to  you  at  all.  Come 
dis  way,  sir,  and  I  will  mention  to 
you  what  I  know  privately.  You 
can  tell  your  friends  or  not,  as  you 
tink  proper." 

After  hesitating  a  little,  Dix, 
with  a  derisive  ejaculation  and 
gesture,  withdrew  in  the  direction 
to  which  the  old  lady  pointed,  and 
she  began  to  make  to  him  a  com- 
munication in  an  undertone.  It 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
bystanders  saw  the  young  man  turn 
as  pale  as  death.  In  a  moment  he 
stamped  furiously  on  the  ground 
and  burst  away,  swearing  that  she 
was  the  devil. 

"  No,  sar,"  said  Mammy  Cis ; 
"  I  am  not  the  debbil.  It  is  de 
debbil  dat  put  such  things  in  your 
heart." 

"What  has  she  told  you,  Dix?" 
was  the  general  cry. 

'*  Oh,  curse  her  !  I  can't  tell  you. 
Something  disagreeable  to  listen  to, 
but,  of  course,  a  lie." 

The  old  lady  did  not  speak  in 
reply,  but  she  glanced  towards  Dix, 
and  "  held  him  with  her  glittering 
eye  "  for  a  second ;  then  released 
him.  Dix,  anxious  for  a  diversion, 
then  said,  drawing  Clifton  forward, 
"  Here,  give  him  some  of  your  wis- 
dom, lie's  modest;  he  Imsn't  had 
any  yet." 

Instead  of  addressing  C^.lifton,  the 
prophetess,  in  a  theatrical  attitude, 
put  her  hands  before  her  face,  as  if 
to  shut  out  some  disagreeable  sight, 
and  tunned-  her  head  away  from 
him.  While  her  look  indicated 
intense  distress,  she  said,  "  Dis 
young  buckra  may  bring  much 
sorrow  to  me  and  mine ;  but  I  see 
noting  clear;  I  can't  tell  what  it 
will  be.  For  true,  sar,  trouble  will 
come  between  you  and  me.  My 
king!  my  king!  But,  sar,  you 
doan't  seem  to  mean  wrong,  and  (!o 
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trouble  may  pass.  And  now  make 
roe  [i.e.y  let  me]  say  what  you  will 
mind  more  than  dc  griefs  of  an 
ole  woman.  You  is  prospering 
already  in  what  is  nearest  to  your 
heart ;  but  where  you  want  to  bring 
joy  you  may  bring  a  curse  if  you 
and  others  is  not  careful." 

Clifton  blushed  at  the  first  part 
of  this  prediction,  and  his  heart 
bounded  as  it  rushed  to  the  inter- 
pretation. As  to  the  second  part, 
he  could,  in  the  pleasant  idea  which 
had  been  called  up,  find  no  place 
for  it. 

*'  By  Jove !  Clifton,  you're  in 
love.  That  mtist  be  it,"  exclaimed 
some  of  the  youngsters;  and  the 
whole  party  laughed  at  his  evident 
consciousness,  while  the  overseer 
looked  him  over  critically  to  dis- 
cover what  the  devil  there  was 
about  him  that  he  should  have  a  suc- 
cessful love-affair.  Meantime  the 
sorceress  called  "  Pinkie,  Pinkie  ! " 
and  thereupon  a  little  negress  is- 
sued from  the  interior  apartment 
and  stood  awaiting  the  old  lady's 
commands,  while  she  improved  the 
occasion  by  scratching  her  head. 
It  seemed  that  she  had  been  sum- 
moned only  to  give  dignity  to 
Mammy  Cis's  retreat;  which  Cis 
now  accomplished,  after  dismissing 
her  visitors  in  a  stately  manner, 
and  giving  a  few  more  words  of 
caution  to  the  overseer. 

Out  in  the  air  once  more,  the 
young  men  were  soon  laughing  and 
chattering  over  a  host  of  subjects, 
and  the  sorceress  was  for  a  moment 
out  of  mind.  Their  appetites  re- 
minded them,  also,  that  they  had 
breakfasted  early,  and  thev  were 
not  sorry  to  learn  that  the  promised 
collation  was  nearly  readv.  They 
went  above  again,  where  they  were 
accommodated  with  a  basin,  a  towel, 
and  a  bucket  of  water,  and  left  to 
perform     their     ablutions  as    they 


could,  each  chucking  the  water  he 
had  used  through  the  window. 
Meanwhile  the  busha  got  off  his 
boots,  and  assumed  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  well  darned,  also  a  shirt 
with  a  frill  and  ruffles,  and  turned 
out  quite  a  stunning  figure. 

If  the  second  breakfast  was  some- 
what rude,  it  was  given  with  hearty 
goodwill ;  and  it  was  distinguish- 
ed by  some  remarkably  fine  rum- 
punch,  the  influence  of  which  made 
the  youngstere  talk  again  of  the  visit 
to  the  fortune-teller. 

"  Now  that  old  lady,"  observed 
Marten — "  what  hum  hug,"  to  be 
sure  ! — is,  I  suppose,  what  is  called 
an  obi  woman." 

"Not  at  all,"  the  overseer  an- 
swered ;  "  she  uses  no  incantation, 
does  nothing  illegal,*  and  she  abu- 
ses Obeah.  I  can't,  either,  call  her 
one  of  the  Myall  people,  who  pro- 
fess to  undo  the  mischief  of  Obeah. 
She  takes  not  the  slijjhtest  trouble 
to  impress  visitors,  and  says  she 
doesn't  know  how  she  comes  by 
her  knowledge." 

"  Knowledge,  indeed !"  echoed 
Woi-th.  **I  never  saw  a  much 
poorer  attempt  at  fortune-telling, 
I  am  to  hear  of  some  good  luck 
before  night,  isn't  that  it?  But 
I  say,  Dix,  she  seemed  to  astonish 
you." 

*'  Curse  her  !"  said  Dix. 

"  I  am  to  win  gold,"  said  Mar- 
ten ;  "  biit  as  for  you,  Clifton " 

"My  friend  here,"  interrupted 
the  busha,  in  an  aggrieved,  super- 
cilious tone,  "  is  going  to  win  a 
lady." 

And  on  that  hint,  and  inspired 
by  the  punch,  the  busha  tui-ned 
the  conversation  on  ladies ;  and  it 
became  very  confidential — so  much 
so,  that  the  substance  of  what  oc- 
curred up  to  the  hour  of  the  guests' 
departure,  about  four  o'clock,  never 
transpired,  the  only  thing  recorded 
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being  that  they  made  the  busha 
promise  to  come  down  and  have 
an  evenincr  with  them. 

An  orderly  from  Montego  Bay 
was  pacing  before  tlie  door  at 
Elsinore  when  the  young  men, 
powerfully  refreshed,  clattered  up 
to  the  house.  He  had  come  up  on 
an  estate-cart  most  of  the  way,  and 
been  despatched  by  the  adjutant. 

"  Holloa  1  what's  up  now  ?"  sang 
out  Marten,  who  was  in  front. 

"  Despatch  for  you.  Worth ;  hope 
you're  not  to  be  moved." 

Worth  began  to  read  the  note 
carelessly,  but  his  eyes  soon  ex- 
panded over  it.  "  By  Jove  !"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  only  think !  l*oor 
Rowley  was  this  morning  thrown 
from  his  horse  against  the  angle 
of  the  barrack,  and  killed  on  the 
spot.'' 

"  You  don't  say  so  !''  "  Good 
heavens  1"     "  Poor  fellow  !" 

"  And  I  get  the  company." 

*'By  Jove  !  yes,  of  course.  Glad 
of  your  luck,  old  fellow[;  but  sorry 
for  Rowley.     Good  fellow,  Rowley." 

No  wonder  that  they  were  gloomy 
that  evening.  Felicitations  for 
Worth  would  come  hereafter  when 
the  i)romotion  should  be  oilicially 
announced.  They  talked  about 
IU)wley,  and  kindly  remembered  all 
his  good  deeds,  while  most  made 
arrangements  for  starting  before 
daybreak  to  attend  his  funeral. 
In  the  midst  of  the  regrets,  l)ix 
burst  in  with — 

"  By  George  !  Worth,  that  ugly 
old  devil  said  you  would  hear  of 
some  luck  before  niirht." 

"  So  she  did  ;  how  odd  I"  said 
they  all. 

**  And  she  promised  you  gold. 
Marten.  Here  it  is ;  not  a  large 
fortune  —  only  five  doubloons," 
added  Dix,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  bo 
precipitate.  This  promotion  of 
Worth's  is  only  a  coincidence.  I 
don't  feel  at  all  satisfied  that " 


"Take  the  money,"  said  Dix, 
with  an  oath.  '*  It  isn't  Worth's 
good  luck  that  has  convinced  rae. 
The  wretch "  (and  he  turned  pale 
again)  "  told  me  darkly  of  what 
could  not,  1  thought,  be  known  to 
any  one  in  the  island  but  myself. 
Curse  her !" 

"  The  devil  she  did !"  was  the 
general  rejoinder. 

Clifton's  heavy  baggage  had  not 
yet  come  up.  It  was  at  that  time 
lying  by  the  roadside,  somewhere 
about  midway  betwixt  Montego 
Bay  and  Elsinore.  In  another  week 
it  was  expected  that  it  might  make 
its  appearance  at  the  station.  Clif- 
ton, therefore,  could  not  get  at  his 
uniform,  and  could  not  conveniently 
appear  at  the  funeral ;  which  circum- 
stance, as  the  others  said,  was  not  of 
consequence,  as  Clifton  had  never 
seen  poor  Rowley.  So  they  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  remain  about 
the  station,  which  would  enable  all 
the  others  to  go  down  ;  and  to  this 
arrangement  Clifton  readily  agreed, 
because  he  had  a  little  plan  of  his 
own  which  there  would  be  now  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  out.  He 
had  scarcely  mentioned  Miss  Chis- 
holm's  name,  fearing  lest  his  secret 
should  be  detected ;  and  from  the 
same  shyness,  he  had  refrained  from 
making  a  visit  to  her.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  could  have  helped  forward 
Clifton's  cause  more  effectually  than 
his  thus  postponing  his  visit  to 
Blenheim.  Arabella,  accustomed  to 
^  have  ever)thing  done  for  her,  had 
all  her  time  disposable,  and  from 
the  day  of  her  arrival  found  some 
of  it  hang  heavy  during  the  hot 
hours.  She  had  many  apartments 
appropriated  to  herself,  and  among 
these  was  a  gallery,  formed  to  catch 
the  grateful  sea-breeze.  Here  she 
would  swing  in  a  grass  hammock,  and 
think  over  the  days  of  her  voyage 
out,  and  wonder  why  she  could  not 
be  as  well  amused  here  at  home  as 
she   had  been   on  board   ship.     It 
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was  nearly  tlie  same  party.  Flora 
was  here,  and  there  was  an  infinity 
of  things  strange  to  her  to  show 
Flora.  Then  Mr.  Spence,  though 
he  did  not  live  at  Blenheim,  seemed 
as  though  he  couldn't  live  away 
from  it  Why  should  this  society 
be  less  entertaining  on  shpre  than 
it  had  been  at  sea?  It  began  to 
strike  her  that  she  missed  Ensign 
Clifton. 

Now  an  imperious  young  lady 
like  Arabella,  when  she  has  once 
formed  a  wish,  is  most  impatient 
for  its  gratification.  She  desired  to 
see  Clifton.  She  was  hurt  that  he 
did  not  come ;  it  was  presumption 
in  him  to  be  able  to  stay  away  from 
her  so  long.  She  doubted  whether 
his  wound  might  not  prove  to  have 
been  a  scratch  which  was  fast  heal- 
ing and  whether  his  comrades  might 
not  have  introduced  him  to  manv  a 
belle  quite  capable  of  supplanting 
lier.  She  grew  angry,  and  had  that 
exceedingly  threatening  symptom 
of  tenderly  yearning  for  the  young 
man's  visit  in  one  fit,  and  in  the 
next  vindictively  devising  against 
him  those  penalties  and  pains 
wherewith  lovers  are  not  seldom 
tortured  by  their  mistresses.  Ara- 
bella was  very  proud  and  very 
politic,  and  so  kept  her  feelings  to 
herself,  or,  at  least,  intended  to  do 
so ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  Flora 
was  unsuspicious  of  them. 

While  matters  went  thus  at 
Blenheim,  Clifton's  comrades,  as 
has  been  said,  left  him  one  day  to 
his  own  resources. 

Here  was  the  lover's  opportunity, 
and  he  used  it.  When  they  were 
all  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  he  got  on  a  horse  and 
made  for  Blenheim.  The  negroes 
whom  he  met  directed  him 
fairly  enough,  but  their  remarks 
about  the  distance  did  not  en- 
lighten him.  Some,  of  whom  he 
inquired  "  How  far  ?"  answered, 
•*  Far  enough,  massa  ;"  and  others. 


to  the  same  query,  said  **  Not  so  far, 
massa."   However,  he  made  his  way 
thither  somehow ;  and  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  his  inner  consciousness 
was  very  busy  as  he  rode  along,  for 
he  does  not,  as  he  was  wont,  expa- 
tiate  much    on   the   appearance  of 
outward  things.     He   found  Blen- 
heim to  be  a  large  rambling  house, 
built  principally  of  wood,  well  shel- 
tered   by  trees,  and  surrounded  by 
ground  which  there  liad  been  some 
attempt  to  make  ornamental.     The 
site   commanded    a  splendid   view, 
stretching  down  to  the  sea.     There 
was   an   immense    display   of    bar- 
baric grandeur  and  profusion  ;  and 
negroes  and  negresses   of   all   ages 
swarmed    about    the    place.     Miss 
Chisholm's   bright   eyes   sent  forth 
an  additional  sparkle  when  she  saw 
her    visitor,    who,    however,    could 
gather  but  small  comfort  from  her 
looks ;  for  he   perceived   that    Mr. 
Spence  was  in  the  room  with  her, 
established,  as  it  would   seem,   on 
very  easy  terms.  The  Salmon  ladies, 
also,  were  still  there,  and  they  all 
welcomed  their  fellow-voyager  with 
cordialitv.     Mr.  Chisholm  was  a  way 
on  business  somewhere,  and  did  not 
appear,  but  the  ladies  had  plenty  to 
say,  and  were   fnll  of  a  large  ball 
which  was  to  come  off  at  Montejjo 
Bay  in  a  few  days,  and  to  which 
the  military   were  of  course  to  be 
invited.     Arabella   was    too   grand 
to  do  anything  for  herself,  but  Miss 
Salmon    was  very  busy  in  getting 
up  a  little  millinery  for  her  mother 
and  herself,  to  be  worn  at  the  com- 
ing entertainment.     Flora  managed 
to  get  possession  of  Mr.  Clifton,  and 
seemed  much  to  rejoice  in  his  pro- 
pinquity— a  compliment  for  which 
he  would  have  been  more  grateful 
had  he  not  perceived  Mr.  Spence  at 
the   same   time   monopolising  Ara- 
bella.    However,  they  found  plenty 
to  say  about  the  past  voyage  and 
the  coming  ball,  and  the  impression 
which  the  island  had  made  on  the 
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uew-coincrs.  By-and-by  Miss  Sal- 
mon took  occasion,  guardedly,  to 
hint  that  the  aifair  between  Ara- 
bella and  Spence  seemed  very  lite 
a  settled  thing.  '*He  is  always 
here,"  said  Flora,  "and,  I  fancy, 
has  plenty  of  encouragement  to 
come."  I'erhaps  she  read  in  her 
hearer's  features  the  pang  with 
which  the  poor  lad  received  this 
information,  and  perhaps  Flora 
thought  that  he  deserved  for  his 

Eerversity  to  feel  the  pang;  she, 
owever,  tried  to  divert  him  from 
the  subject  by  sprightly  conversa- 
tion, and  when  he  offered  *  to  move 
away,  pinned  him  to  his  place,  by 
making  him  wind  silk  for  her.  A 
superior  strategist,  however,  deliver- 
ed him  from  this  snare  ;  for  Arabella 
came  to  them  and  said  she  would 
take  Clifton  and  show  him  the  blood- 
hounds, which,  when  on  board  ship, 
he  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to 
inspect ;  and  she  commanded  Spence 
to  come  and  take  Clifton's  place  as 
Flora's  silk-winder.  If  this  had 
been  intended  expressly  to  favour 
(Jlifton's  wishes  it  could  not  have 
been  more  craftilv  done,  for  Flora 
was  in  great  fear  of  dogs  generally, 
and  could  not  possibly  volunteer  to 
be  of  the  party  to  the  kennel ;  so, 
with  some  chagrin,  she  accepted  Mr. 
Spence's  services,  and  looked  happy, 
and  talked  pleasantly,  while  there 
was  bitterness  in  her  heart.  Mean- 
while Clifton's  heart  beat  a  little 
more  happily  when  he  found  him- 
self walking  forth  with  the  lady 
of  his  affections.  Arabella  looked 
more  charming  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her.  She  was  richly  and  be- 
comingly dressed,  and  the  escape 
from  the  confinement  of  the  ship 
had  told  most  favourably  on  her 
appearance  and  spirits.  She  did 
not  hurry  towards  the  dogs,  but  by 
the  way  called  Clifton's  attention  to 
numerous  things  about  the  place 
which  must  be  quite  new  to  him. 
After  a  time  she  asked  him  if  he 


did  not  think  Miss  Salmon  looking 
particulary  well.  Clifton  said  he 
thought  she  was  looking  very  well, 
and  that  her  spirits  and  wit  seemed 
improved  by  her  residence  at  Blen- 
heim. 

"  She  was  in  high  glee  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  certainly,"  said  Miss 
Chisholm ;  "  but  do  you  know,  I 
don't  think  she'll  be  quite  so  merry 
just  now." 

"Indeed!  I  don't  understand 
you." 

"  I  daresav  not.  How  blind  men 
are  !  I  mean  that  she  won't  thank 
me  for  taking  you  away  from  her." 

"  Me !" 

**Yes,  you.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  she  thinks  very  highly  of 
of  you." 

"  You  are  joking.  Miss  Chis- 
holm." 

**  No — no  joke  at  all ;  I  have 
my  reasons." 

"  Which  arc  ?" 

"That  she  seems  particularly 
anxious  to  promot<j  a  good  under- 
standing between  Mr.  Spence  and 
me." 

**  Oh  !  does  she  ?  but  how  does 
that  prove " 

"  You  are  too  tiresome,  I  vow. 
How  shall  1  say  it  ?  Perhaps  she 
thinks  I  miijht  stand  in  her  wav 
a  little,  so  she  would  like  to  see 
me  disposed  of." 

The  ensiorn  would  have  said 
something  very  serious  then  and 
there,  only  his  heart  gave  such  a 
great  jump  at  this  plain  speaking 
that  liis  tonjjue  refused  its  otfice. 

"  I  only  tell  you  now,"  went  on 
Arabella,  **  what  may  be  passing 
in  her  mind.  Of  course  it  is  all 
nonsense.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world 
cross  her  path,  and  she  ought  to 
know  it." 

"But  tell  me,  Miss  Chisholm, 
for  heaven's  sake ^" 

"Well,  I  never  knew  any- 
body so  absurd,"  said  Arabella, 
laughing    lieartily."      "  I    wish     I 
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had  never  told  you  at  all.  Now 
'lo  let  us  be  reasonable,  and  talk 
of  something  else.  There,  now, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  horse  ? 
It  is  Wallenstein,  and  he  won  the 
Kingston  Cup  the  year  before 
last." 

"  His  limbs  are  too  fine  for  hard 
work,"  faltered  the  baffled  ensign. 

"  Yes,  so  my  papa  says ;  but  he 
can  go  like  the  wind  under  a  light 
weight.  Now  tell  me  what  you 
have  been  doing  since  I  saw  you 
last" 

And  Clifton  gave  as  good  an  ac- 
count as  he  could  of  himself,  taking 
care  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered  of  presenting  himself  at 
Blenheim.  When  he  said  that  he 
liad  been  the  day  before  at  Higson's 
Gap,  Arabella  turned  sharply  to- 
wards him,  and  asked  what  he  was 
doinjr  there. 

'*  Well,  we  went  to  see  an  old 
witch,"  said  Clifton. 

Arabella  bent  her  bright  eyes  on 
him  with  a  look  that  pierced  through 
the  Jyoung  man.  "  Well,"  asked 
she,  "and  did  you  see  the  old 
witch,  as  you  call  her  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  Clifton, 
feeling  as  if  something  were  wrong 
and  not  knowing  what.  "  Oh  yes, 
we  saw  her." 

Miss  Chisholm  became  silent  and 
thoughtful  after  this.  They  saw 
the  dogs  and  other  things  of  inter- 
est beside ;  but  the  lightness  of  the 
young  lady's  manner  had  quite  left 
her.  At  last,  when  they  were  near- 
ly at  the  house  again,  she  stopped 
and  said — 

"Don't,  Mr.  Clifton,  ever   speak 


to  anybody  about  that  silly  visit  to 
Higson's  Gap ;  I  entreat  you,  I  de- 
sire you." 

Clifton  said  he  would  obey  her, 
but  he  would  like  to  mention  that 
there  were  some  rather  extraordinary 
circumstances  connected — 

**  No  matter ;  nonsense  ;  you  are 
not  to  speak  of  it,"  said  Arabella 
peremptorily. 

The  remainder  of  his  visit  Clif- 
ton does  not  appear  to  have  thought 
worth  recording.  He  could  not 
wait  for  dinner  and  the  return  of 
Sandy  Chisholm,  because  there  was 
no  officer  at  Elsinore,  and  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  return.  And  so 
he  rode  away  pleased,  distracted, 
puzzled,  a  conflict  of  emotions  rack- 
ing his  breast.  It  was  delicious  to 
reflect  upon  Arabella's  looks  and 
words  when  she  owned  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  might  appear 
attractive  to  him  ;  but  her  coolness 
about  the  subject,  and  the  way  she 
turned  it  off",  presented  less  agreeable 
food  for  thought.  And  then  the 
fuss  she  made  about  the  sorceress. 
AVhat  on  earth  could  it  mean  ?  On 
one  point,  however,  he  felt  rather 
relieved.  If  Arabella  had  really 
felt  a  preference  for  Spence,  she 
could  not  possibly,  strange  and  wil- 
ful though  she  was,  have  spoken 
with  such  sang  fr Old  about  her  rela- 
tions with  him.  Many  doubts  and 
fears,  with  just  enough  of  hop^ 
lurking  about  his  heart  to  exercise 
it  pitifully,  kept  him  perplexed  and 
helplessly  love-sick.  'lie  could  not 
disburden  his  mind  nor  draw  com- 
fort from  anywhere.  But  the  ball 
was  not  far  off;  at  present  he  lived 
for  that. 
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Julius,  Hi,  good  dog !  Here  ! 
Come  out  of  the  sun,  you  four- 
legged  idiot!  Many  years  in  my 
company,  and  still  fio  little  wisdom. 
Eb!  What!  "Only  dogs  and 
Englishmen  walk^in  the  sun."  I 
liave  heard  something  to  that  effect 
before,  but  I  forgive  you.  Sit  here 
under  my  left  arm.  That  is  better. 
You  are  much  to  be  pitied  in  that 
you  cannot  lean  your  back  against 
the  smooth  trunk  of  a  pine,  and 
stretch  out  your  legs  before  you. 
I  too  can  lie  on  my  stomach,  if  it 
please  me,  but  you  cannot  for  all 
your  aspirations  lean  your  back 
against  a  tree  in  comfort.  Nor, 
though  you  cock  your  ear  like  a 
critic,  do  you  care  a  jot  for  that 
faint  sighing  overhead,  which  even 
on  this  stillest  of  summer  days  is 
sweet  to  hear.  Nor  do  those  bright 
intelligent  eyes  perceive  the  beauty 
of  heather.  See  how  my  right  arm, 
half  sunken,  lies  along  this  tuft, 
which  is  springy  as  the  very  finest 
smoking-room  sofa,  and  beautiful — 
yes,  by  the  immortality  of  humbug  ! 
more  beautiful  than  the  last  creation 
of  the  last  a?sthetic  upholsterer! 
But  lieathcr  is  healthy,  irrepres- 
sible, and  vulgar;  it  rebounds,  it 
asscrta  itself;  it  is  vulgar,  vivid, 
and  healthy  as  those  reapers  out 
beyond  the  wood,  where  the  sun 
smites  the  wide  field  golden.  Hea- 
ther is  vulgar,  and  probably  its 
colour  is  voyant  to  the  well-ordered 
eye.  In  truth,  this  England  has 
become  a  strange  place  Aurelian, 
while  you  and  I  have  been  knock- 
ing about  the  world,  llere  lie  you 
in  the  shade  of  the  old  pine-wood, 
and  wac:  vour  tail  —  an  incurable 
JMiilistine.  Here  lie  I  happy  in  the 
heather,  and  wag  my  jaw — a  Phil- 
istine— but  perchance  to  be  cured 
and   become  oblivious   of  Ascfalon. 


And  the  strange  thing  is  that  we 
were  wont  to  value  ourselves  on  our 
taste.  In  this  very  spot  have  w^e 
reposed  side  by  side,  as  now,  and 
been  well  pleased  with  oureelves. 
Were  las  once  I  was,  I  should  hug 
mvself  with  iov  of  that  broad  corn- 
land,  all  Danae  to  the  sun,  of  the 
blue  through  the  dark  fir-tops:  I 
should  turn  an  idle  eve  to  the  hard 
whiteness  of  the  road  away  on  the 
right,  where  yoiT  delayed  in  the 
glare  and  ran  the  risk  of  madness, 
and  then  bless  myself  that  I  could 
feel  the  entire  charm  of  a  bed  of 
heather  spread  in  the  shade  for  me. 
But  now  I  am  beset  by  doubts. 
What  if  heather  be  vulfjar?  It 
pushes,  it  rebounds,  it  asserts  it- 
self ;  it  is  decked  with  purple  bells. 
It  is  not  a  sun-ftower ;  it  does  not 
even  wish  to  be  a  sun-flower ;  it  is 
not  wasted  by  one  passionate  sweet 
desire  to  become  a  sun-flower;  it 
seems  to  be  content  with  itself — 
content  as  a  thriving  grocer.  Has 
Elfrida  become  a  sun-flower  ?  She 
used  to  be  great  fun.  She  was 
once  a  little  girl,  but  now  a  young 
lady.  She  would  not  agree  with 
the  heather.  Under  the  dark  pine- 
trees  her  dark-green  gown  would  be 
but  a  bit  of  the  shadow,  and  she 
unseen  save  for  the  sunshine  of  her 
hair.  O  wheat,  out  in  the  happy 
field,  where  the  reaper  is  singing  or 
ought  to  be  !  Oh — but  rhapsody  is 
out  of  date.  Elfrida  has  changed. 
O  my  dog,  since  the  days  when  she 
was  Elf,  and  rode  the  old  horse 
bare-back,  and  played  cricket  with 
the  boys,  princess  and  witch  of  the 
schoolroom,  elf  of  this  wood,  an 
utter  fairy !  She  is  a  beauty  now, 
and  her  gowns  are  as  the  dead 
loaves  of  the  forest  for  number  and 
colour,  and  her  head  is  a  little  bowed 
on  one  side  as  the  head  of  the  lilv. 
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and  her  face  is  a  comely  invsterv. 
These  are  brave  words,  Aurelian. 
Yet  there  is  none  like  her.  What 
does  she  think  of  me  ?  Were  I  a 
lover,  thus  idle  in  the  sweet  shade, 
T  would  solve  the  question  by  some 
pretty  test,  as  thns  :  She  loves  me — 
she  loves  me  not;  she  loves — no; 
she — but  I  perceive  that  you  do  not 
like  me  to  pluck  hairs  from  your 
tail ;  and  yet  I  have  called  you  friend 
these  many  years.  Let  the  ques- 
tion remain  unanswered.  Or  let  us 
be  wise,  and  know  she  loves  us  not. 


a 


Sing  little  bird  in  the  tree, 
But  not  because  my  love  loves  mc, 
For  she  does  no  such  thing ; 
Therefore  for  j'our  good  pleasure,  only 
sing." 


Thank  you.  And  now  for  lunch- 
eon. Now  is  the  hour,  when  in 
eating-houses  all  tho  world  over, 
there  is  clink  of  knives  and  small 
change,  clatter  of  plates,  and  hum 
of  talking  and  eating.  Here  there 
is  no  bustling  waiter  nor  scent 
of  roast  joint,  but  only  a  crust  of 
bread,  an  apple,  and  pure  air.  Were 
this  my  last  crust  you  should  share 
it.  It  is  well,  however,  that  you 
have  no  taste  for  apples.  He  would 
have  tempted  you  with  tea  and  a 
chop.  Steady!  Don't  bolt  your 
bread,  and  I  will  find  a  biscuit  in 
my  pocket.  Be  dignified,  as  be- 
comes a  traveller  and  one  who  has 
had  losses.  Have  I  lost  somethini; 
rare  ?  I  cannot  say.  But  if  I  had 
not  so  longed  to  see  the  world,  I 
might  have  gained  something,  when 
an  Elf  was  tenant  of  this  old  wood. 
What?  Enough?  Why  these  ex- 
travagant  demonstrations,  this  wag- 
ging of  the  tail,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
entire  body  ?  What  do  you  see  ? 
Who  is  it?  Elfridal  I  did  not 
think  you  would  come  out  to-day. 

Elfrida.  Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Jul.  Yes. — 

''The  volleys* stand  so  thick  with  corn 
tliat  they  do  laugh  and  sing/' 

VOL.  CXXV. — ^NO.  DCCLIX. 


Elf,- 

"  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  Icnow  not  what  they 
mean — 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divme  des- 
pair, 

Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 

In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  liclds.V 

Jul.  It  is  -scarce  autumn  yet. 
Let  it  bo  summer  still;  and  let  us 
laugh  with  the  valleys.  Consider 
that  broad  beauty  in  the  sun. 

Elf,  Is  it  not  exquisite,  pathetic? 

Jul  Is  it? 

Elf  Oh  yes. 

Jul.  Not* too  bright,  too  garish  ? 

Elf.  Perhaps  it  is.  I  did  not 
think  that  you  would  feel  that. 

Jul.  Oh,  not  too  bright  for  me. 
I  like  to  sit  in  shadow  and  stare 
into  the  sun.  But  for. you?  I 
thought  that  you  would  resent  the 
shining  of  the  blue,  the  gleaming 
of  the  yellow  corn,  the  cheerfulness 
of  all  things. 

Elf.  Are  you  laughing  at  me  ?  I 
never  know. 

Jul.  I  laugh  because  you  are 
here.  It  brings  back  other  days. 
Oh,  don't  sigh.  They  were  jolly, 
but  none  so  jolly  as  this.  Jolly  I 
Let  me  say  jocund. 

Elf.  I  think  it  is  all  too  bright. 
It  hurts  the  eyes  a  little. 

Jul.  Are   they  weak,  those  eyes  ? 

Elf  1  think  not. 

Jtil.  I  think  not. 

Elf  But  I  like  soft  colours  best ; 
don't  you  ? 

Jul.  Tender  grey  skies,  tender 
green  grass,  and  tone.  . 

Elf.  Oh  yes.  That  is  good.  That 
is  like  Lacavc.  It  is  only  by  study- 
ing the  French  painters  that  one 
can  learn  to  love  our  grey-green 
English  landscapes,  to  comprehend 
their  infinite  tenderness. 

Jul.  It  is  hard  even  for  a  French 
painter  to  comprehend  the  infinite. 

Elf.  Is  it  so  hard  ?  I  wish  you 
could  see  his  pictures.  I  know  so 
little,  and  I  can't  explain  myself; 
but  he  is  so  clever,  and  it  is  all  so 
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true.  I  should  like  you  to  kuow 
hitn,  Julius. 

Jul,  Let  it  be  so.  I  don't  hate 
.a  Frenchman.     What  does  he  ]>aint  ? 

Elf,  Oh,  wonderful  still  things, 
all  rest  and  brooding  calm  ;  a  level 
grey-green  sea ;  long,  level,  level 
fiftnds  all  <rrev  with  wan  sea-water ; 
and  far-oti*  creeping  mist  and  low 
jrrey  sky. 

Jul,  Always  that  ? 

Elf,  Yes,  I  think  so;  but  with 
infinite  variety  in  the  monotone. 

Jul,  He  must  have  a  merry  heart 
to  keep  him  warm,  or  an  endless 
iiold  in  the  head.  Is  he  jocund, 
this  painter? 

Elf,  Oh,  Julius !  lie  is  always 
very  still. 

Jul,  And  grey  ?  But  I  will  learn 
to  like  the  right  things.  Am  I  too 
old  to  learn  ?  AVill  you  teach 
uie  ? 

Elf  I  can't  teach  anything,  as 
vou  know,  Julius.  You  must  ask 
M.  Lacave. 

Jul —    m 

"  The  owl  la  tlio  snnliglit  snt  and  snid, 
*  I  hate  your  vulgar  bhie  and  red  ; 
Oh,  better  the  grey  of  a  wan  twUie^ht, 
Or  a  black  nocturne  at  the  dead  oif  ui^^ht.' 
0  M.  Hibon, 
A  word  with  you — 
Pray,    how   can    you   gain    your   potent 
sight  r' 

But  in  sober  prose,  sweet  coz,  I 
will  to  school  again,  and  learn  to 
love  grey  weather — a  taste  much  to 
be  desired  in  this  old  land  of  ours. 
Only  let  this  day  be  holiday.  Let 
us  be  happy  to-day — happy  as  sun- 
burnt reapers  in  the  field.  I  give 
the  day  to  vulgar  joy,  for  I  am  at 
home  again,  and  the  hour  is  fair. 
..loy  is  vulgar,  is  it  not? 

Elf  Oh,  no.     Joy  is  good. 

Jul,  (iood,  and  sweet,  and  sad, 
and  so  evil. 

Elf,  You  aie  mocking  me  again, 
1  think.  But  surely  it  is  true  that 
iov  and  sorrow  are .  verv  near  to- 
i^ether,  arc  one  in  some  sort ;  are  for 


us  so  blended  and  intermingled, 
that  we  can  no  more  sever  one  from 
another  than  the  tuberose  from  its 
scent. 

Jul,  I  knew  it.  Evil  is  sad,  and 
sad  is  sweet,  and  sweet  is  good. 
But  no  more  gladness,  which  is 
scarce  better  than  jollity,  AVo 
must  be  sweetly,  sadly,  seriousty 
joyous.  It  shall  be  so  to-morrow. 
To-moiTow  1  will  begin  to  learn. 
To-morrow  to  school ;  to-morrow, 
to-morrow,  to-morrow.  But  to-dav  ! 
To-day  I  am  so  deeply,  unutterably 
glad  of  the  goodly  earth,  where 
angels  might  gather  in  the  corn. 
Think  of  me  as  one  who  will  do 
better,  as  one  who  has  kept  bad 
company  for  years:  do  you  wag 
your  tail  at  mo,  sir?  I  said  bad 
company,  Aurelian ;  nay,  pat  liini 
not,  Elfrida,  for  he  is  a  Philistine, 
and  must  be  chastened.  He  is 
happy  with  a  bone,  sorry  with  a 
beating.  To-morrow  will  I  give 
him  a  bone  and  a  beating  at  the 
same  time,  thus  complicate  his 
emotions,  thus  begin  his  education. 
Down,  you  fantastic  pup ! — Elfrida, 
this  grove  intoxicates  me.  It  is 
not  long  since  an  Elf  ran  wild  here, 
leaping  in  the  heather,  laughing  to 
the  air,  darting  through  the  sha- 
dows like  a  truant  sunbeam  fresh 
from  heaven. 

Elf,  Do  vou  remember  those  old 
days  ] 

Jul,  That  is  better.  There  is 
the  old  colour  in  your  cheeks.  Do 
vou  ever  mn  now  ? 

Elf  Sometimes,  but  not  now. 
yi,  Lacave  is  painting  me,  and  he 
likes  me  to  be  pale. 

Jul,  Would  he  were  pale,  very 
pale !  You  are  too  rare  to  fade, 
too 

Elf,  Julius,  what  is  the  matter 
w  ith  the  dog  { 

Jul,  He  has  found  a  mare's  nest. 
I  know  that  air  of  preternatural 
sagacity.  Lead  on,  Aurelian ;  we 
follow  thee.     Hush  I      Look   here  I 
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Scarce  ten  yards  from  where  we 
sat !  Is  not  this  a  day  of  enchant- 
ment ? 

Elf.  Hnsh!  Poor  child,  how 
sound  he  sleeps. 

Jul,  A  little  tramp  of  Italy,  and 
a  jolly  little  fellow. 

Elf,  He  has  crept  in  here  from  oflf 
the  hard  road  of  life.  Don't  wake 
him,  Julias. 

Jul,  Not  I.  Do  you  think  I 
would  mar  such  slumber?  Look 
liow  evenly  the  breath  stirs  the 
torn  shirt  on  his  breast,  and  how 
easily  he  lies,  his  knees  a  little 
bent,  as  if  he  would  curl  himself 
like  some  soft-coated  animal  warm 
in  the  heather  I  Did  an  eaorle  let 
him  fall? 

Elf,  Uow  beautiful  is  the  soft 
olive  face  lying  on  the  outstretched 
arm  !  and  look  at  the  lashes — how 
long  they  arc  on  the  cheek  !  Poor 
child !  The  path  before  him  must 
be  rouo:h  for  those  little  feet.  Poor 
child,  poor  child ! 

Jul,  Not  so  poor  neither.  Is 
sleep  like  that  woi-th  nothing  ?  See 
how  he  smiles,  and  the  humorous 
wrinkle  between  the  eyebrows,  and 
the  warm  blood  in  the  cheek.  It 
is  a  child's  cheek,  round  and  soft ; 
but  the  jaw  is  firm  enough.  Such 
a  one  moves  well  and  cheerily 
among  the  chances  of  life.  No  fear 
for  him.  He  was  born  in  a  happy 
I)  our. 

Elf.  How  beautiful  he  is,  astray 
from  a  poet's  Italy,  fragrant  of  the 


wine-press,   and    eloqilont  of  most 
delicate  music ! 

Jul,  Yet  should  he  wake,  that 
nistic  bagpipe  would  be  doubtles?; 
discordant.  Sleep,  little  one,  in  good 
sweet  Northern  heather;  sleep,  little 
Ampelus,  out  of  the  swinging  vines. 
Sleep,  vagrant  poem,  not  Ampelus ; 
for  now  I  bethink  me,  p]lfrida,.this 
is  the  verv  god  of  love. 

Elf,  Poor  little  child  of  the 
South. 

Jul,  Bad  grandchild  of  the 
Southern  sea,  lovely  and  capricious, 
with  malice  in  her  smiles.  Wake 
him  not  or  tremble.  Elves  of  the 
wood  a-many  have  confessed  his 
power.  Sec  how  the  dog  tremble>. 
Away  I 

Elf,  Can  we  do  nothing  for  him, 
Julius? 

Jul.  Nothing,  But  stay.  There 
is  a  book  of  antique  lore  that  says 
to  those  who  chance  to  find  Eros 
asleep,  that,  be  they  many  or  few, 
one  or  two,  each  must  sing  the  god 
a  song,  and  cross  his  palm  with  sil- 
ver. I  therefore  in  this  uptunied 
little  brown  hand  place  this  half- 
crown.  Do  you  take  this,  its  fel- 
low, and  do  likewise. 

Elf,  I  shall  never  pay  yo;i, 
Julius. 

Jul.  You  never  can.  So  half 
the  charm  is  done.  Now,  sit  you 
here  upon  this  tiny  knoll.  I  will 
lie  here  on  the  other  side.  So  our 
theme  lies  between  us.  Do  v;>;! 
begin  the  song. 


Elf.  {sintjs) — Love  lies  asleep 

Deep  in  the  pleasant  heather ; 
AA'ake  him  not  lest  ye  weep 

Through  the  long  winter  weather  ; 
And  sorrow  bud  again  in  spring, 
With  apple-blossoming. 
And  bloom  in  the  garden  close, 
AVith  blooming  of  the  rose. 
And  ye,  ere  ye  be  old. 
Die  with  the  brief  pale  gold. 
And  when  the  leaves  are  shod, 
Ye  too  lie  dead. 
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Jul,    No    fear    of    waking    this 
vagrant  Love,     How  fast  he  sleeps. 


Elf,  "What  utter  weariness  ! 
Jul,  What  splendid  health  ! 


Jul,  {sings)- 


-Oh,  merry  the  day  in  the  whispering  wood, 

Where  the  boy  Love  lies  sleeping  ; 
And  clad  in  artistic  ladyhood 
An  Elf  her  watch  is  keeping ! 
Oh,  she  was  a  queen  of  the  elfin  race, 

And  flower  of  fairy  land  ! 
The  squirrel  stood  to  look  in  her  face, 

And  the  wild  dove  came  to  her  hand  ; 
But  her  fairies  have  given  a  gift  more  fair 
Than  any  that  elves  or  ladies  wear, 
Unbought  at  any  mart — 
A  woman's  heart. 

Boys  and  maidens  passing  by. 

Be  ye  wise,  and  let  Love  lie  ! 

There's  never  a  word  than  this  more  wise 

In  all  the  old  philosophies. 

Hush  your  song  this  summer  day, 
Lest  he  wake  and  bid  you  stay ; 
Hush  and  haste  away. 
Haste  awav, 

Away ! 


Elf,  And  we  too  must  be  going, 
for  look  how  long  the  shadows  of 
the  reapers  lie  along  the  land.  How 
sad  so  sweet  a  day  must  end  ! 

Jul.  And  are  not  others  coming 
better  than  this  ? 

Elf  Who  can  say  ?  Ah,  yes ! 
I  will  believe  that  thev  are  coming. 

Jul,  That  is  wise,  Elfrida.  That 
is  bravely  said.  Look  how  the 
sunlight  comes  like  a  conqueror, 
slanting  through  the  datk  firs! 
It  touches  the  poor  child's  cheek, 
and   you   stoop  to  kiss  the   place. 


That  is  well  done.  Did  you  see 
how  he  smiled  and  moved  in  sleep  ? 
He  will  wake  soon  with  the  even- 
ing light  about  him,  to  find  wealth 
in  his  little  brown  hand,  and  in 
his  heart  the  dream  of  a  young 
queen's  kiss. 

Elf,  Come.  It  is  time  to  go 
home. 

Jul,  And  after  our  many  jour- 
neys by  land  and  sea,  is  there  still 
a  home  for  us'?  Arise,  Aurclian  ! 
come,  good  pup,  and  follow  our 
gracious  lady  home. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


II.    JOURNALISTS    AND    MAGAZINE    WRITERS. 


Perhaps  the    least    satisfactory 
feature  of  contemporary  journalism 
is  the  unpatriotic  animus  inspiring 
the   articles   of   newspapers    which 
have   weight   and   a   very    consid- 
erable circulation.     We  confess  that 
we  have  little  sympathy  with  those 
who  resent  all  hostile  criticism   of 
our  foreign  policy,  because  our  re- 
lations   with   some   foreign   Power 
may  seem  to  be  tending  to  a  rup- 
ture.     It    may   be   the  legitimate 
oflSce  of  a  responsible  opposition  to 
save     us    by    seasonable    warnings 
from  what  they  feel  must  be  a  na- 
tional misfortune,  and  believe  may 
be  a  national  crime.     Because  they 
have  but  imperfect  information  on 
the  points  in  dispute,  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  their  refusing  to  express 
themselves  upon  evidence  that  may 
almost  have  the  force  of  conviction 
for  them.     We  can  understand  an 
honest  patriot  in  such  circumstances 
feeling  impelled  by  his  duty  to  de- 
liver his  conscience.     But  from  that 
there  is  a  very  long  way  to  syste- 
matically giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy ;   to  exhausting  all  the 
resources    of    special    pleading    in 
constituting  one's  self  his  advocate 
and  apologist  in  every  conceivable 
contingency ;   finally,   to  labouring 
to  persuade  him  that,  happen  what 
may,  and  should  the  quarrel  come 
to  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of 
arms,  be  would  be  dealing,  in  any 
case,  with   a   divided   nation,   and 
have  a  mass  of  sympathetic  discon- 
tent  upon   his  side.     We   do   not 
8ay     that     these     transcenden  tally 
moral  journals  would  not  be  quick 
to  change  their  tone  were  war  actu- 
ally to  break  out ;  because  we  do  not 
believe  it     But  by  that  time  the 
mischief  would  have  been  done,  and 


the  struggle  precipitated  by  cosmopo- 
litan philanthropists  who  had  ail 
along  been  pretending  to  deprecate  it. 
Never,  in  our  recollection, — 
we  might  almost  say,  never  in  our 
history — has  anti-national  agitation 
been  carried  to  such  unpatriotic 
lengths  as  during  the  course  of  the 
present  troubles  in  the  East.  No 
doubt,  the  whole  miserable  busi- 
ness began  most  unfortunately  for 
all  parties,  except,  possibly,  for  the 
single  aggressive  State  that  had 
been  deliberately  working  towards 
its  long-determined  ends.  As  Lord 
Derby  remarked  at  the  time — and 
the  reflection  needed  small  gifts  of 
prophecy — the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
were  likely  to  cost  the  Turks  more 
dearly  than  many  a  lost  battle. 
Russian  emissaries  had  paved  the 
way  to  them  in  their  knowledge  of 
certain  phases  of  the  English  char- 
acter; nor  had  the  Russians  reck- 
oned in  vain  on  the  short-sighted 
extravagance  of  our  emotional  phil- 
anthropists. In  spite  of  sensational 
exaggeration,  the  "atrocities  "  were 
atrocious  enough  ;  and  the  indigna- 
tion that  was  vented  from  the  plat- 
forms found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
England.  Yet,  setting  aside  alto- 
gether what  the  Turks  had  to  urge 
in  extenuation  of  the  excesses  of 
irregular  troops  they  should  never 
have  been  deluded  into  employing, 
it  was  evident  to  those  among  ur, 
who  kept  their  heads,  that  others 
than  the  Turks  might  have  to  pay 
the  penalty.  We  were  bound  in  hu- 
manity to  do  what  we  could  to  take 
pledges  and  guarantees  against  their 
repetition  ;  but  they  were  no  suffi 
cient  reason  for  breaking  with  the 
policy  which  had  been  dictated  by 
self-preservation  and  the  dread  of 
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P-iissian  ambition.     Yet  a  not  unin- 
tiuential  section  of  the  Liberal  press, 
tollowing  the  lead  of  the  most  im- 
{>ulsive  of  Liberal  agitators,  clamour- 
ed at  once  for  an  absolute  revolution 
in   the  attitude   that    had    recom- 
mended itself  to  the  common -sen  so 
of  our  fathers.     Because  some  wild 
Asiatic  levies  had   been  massacring 
and  outraging  some  insurgent  Chris- 
tians, we  were  to  welcome  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  south  of  the  Danube 
in  their  novel  character  of  benevo- 
lent   cmsadei*8.      The   pi-obabilities 
were,  that  the   invadinj^   corps   of 
half-civilised     Sclavs,    Tartars,  and 
Cossacks,  might  cause  much  more 
misery    than    they    were    likely    to 
remedy.     But  even  supposing  that 
they ^  had  come  as  the  messengers 
of  mercy,  and  behaved  with  a  dis- 
(*ipline  beyond  all  reproach,  it  was 
certain  they  meant  to  remain  where 
they    were,    as    a    menace    to   us. 
Whether  the  testament  of  Peter  the 
iireat  was  apocryphal  or  not,  there 
was  no  gainsaying  the  candour  of 
iS'icholas,  who  was  the  very  genius 
incaniate  of  modern  Must^ovite  am- 
bition.    If  the  Russian  success  did 
not  actually  carry  them  to  Constanti- 
nople, at  least  it  would   leave  them 
intrenched  in  formidable  outposts, 
whence    they    would   threaten  that 
cilv  and    our   Eastern   comnuuiica- 
lions.       At   the   best,   the   Russian 
viotoiy  that  seemed  a  foregone  con- 
rlusion,  must  end  in  a  permanent 
increjise   to   our   national  burdens. 
At  the  worst,  it  might  well  land  ns 
in  the  war,  which,  at  the  moment  of 
our   writing,  is   still    a   possibility. 
That  the   Russians  had  views  be- 
yond 'Bulgarian   emancipation   was 
clearly   shown   by  their  attack  on 
Asia  Minor;  for  in  those  earlv  davs 
they  held  Turkish  fighting  power 
too  cheap  to  attack  the  Ottomans  all 
along  their  front,  purely  by  way  of  a 
diversion.     The  Turks  were  holding 
the  front  lines  of  Anglo-Indian  de- 
fence, wliore    thev   were   jjallantlv 


standing   to   their  guns   alon^  the 
Danube,  and  had  rolled  back  the 
Russian  advance  from  the  mountain- 
ranges  between  Kars  and  Erzeroum. 
Yet  at  that  critical  moment,  when 
there  seemed  almost  a  hope  of  Rus- 
sia being  checked,  without  the  Eng- 
lish empire  being  engaged  or  force<l 
to  intervene,  a  leading  Englisli  week- 
ly was  writing  despondently  of  the 
"  evil    news "  that   came    steadily 
from   the  East  to  cast  such  heavv 
sha<iows  on  its  pages.    That  seemed 
un-Enghsh  and  unpatriotic  enough, 
though  charity  might  set  it  down  to 
short-sightedness,  and  to  the  inno- 
cence that  will  think  no  evil  of  any- 
body— of    anybody,  at  all  events, 
who  makes  profession  of  Christian- 
ity. The  Russians  were  still  in  their 
rdlrs  of  emancipators ;  they  had  as 
yet  had  no  opportunity,  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  of  showing  their  notions 
of  civilisation,  and  tlieir  clemency  in 
the  treatment  of  women  and  non- 
combatants;  thev  had  had  no  time 
to  think  of  **  rearrangement  of  terri- 
tory "  while  they  held  their  positions 
on  the  tenor  of  help  from  the  Rou- 
manians.  Later,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  tliey  had 
dropped  the  mask.    At  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  they  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  England ;   and   England 
was  acknowledged  by  the  common 
consent   of   Continental'  nations  jvs 
the  champion  of    treaties  and  the 
common  interests.      The  *D«'*bats' 
and  the  *  Temps'  held  precisely  the 
same    tone    as    the    '  Union,'    the 
*  Soh'il,'  and  the  *  Republique  Fran- 
<;aise.'      The    *Kolnische   Zeitung' 
and  the  *  Allixemeine  Zeitunir'  were 
in  acrreement  with  the  *  Post '  and 
the  *  Neue  Freie  Presse.'     We  may 
believe  that  our  foreign  friends  were 
not    altoirether   unwillinir   that   we 
should  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  for  them  ;  but  be  that  as  it  mav, 
it   was   universally  recognised  that 
the  triumph  of   international  right 
depended   upon   strengthening  the 
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hands  of  our  Ministers.  When  the 
onlv  discordant  notes  were  sounded 
from  the  London  offices  of  one  or  two 
of  the  Liberal  organs  of  ''  conscien- 
tious" English  opinion,  it  was  hardly 
a  time  for  debating-society  sophis- 
tries. Russia  had  ceased  to  care  to 
conceal  her  intentions  ;  or  rather  she 
had  been  forced  to  show  her  hand 
in  the  terms  she  dictated  in  the  inso- 
lence of  victory.  Her  generals  and 
administrative  organisers,  with  most 
outspoken  cynicism,  had  approved 
or  exaoffferated  the  extortionate 
claims  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty. 
If  Russia  had  reluctantly  consented 
to  modify  the  San  Stefano  conditions 
at  Berlin,  her  acts  were  in  contradic- 
tion of  those  solemn  engagements. 
Yet  English  journals  still  sor»^ed 
their  party  by  professing  to  cling 
blindlv  to  their  original  belief. 
From  the  language  of  Russian  gen- 
erals, intoxicated  with  sudden  suc- 
cess— from  the  consistent  energy  of 
the  Russian  War  Office,  massing 
fresh  troops  in  the  territory  they  had 
undertaken  to  evacuate — there  were 
men  of  intelligence  who  insisted  up- 
on appealing  back  to  the  words  of 
the  Russians  when  soberly  plotting. 
They  still  took  Prince  Gortschakolf 
and  General  Ignatieff  au  serieux  in 
their  old  and  favourite  Muscovite 
psrt  of  Tartuffe,  while  ignoring 
I'rince  Dondoukoif- Korsakoff  and 
General  Scoboleff,who  were  swagger- 
ins:  aa  Bombastes  Furiosos.  The  best 
we  can  say  of  them  is,  that  had  they 
shown  themselves  as  incompetent 
in  their  judgments  on  things  in  gen- 
eral as  in  that  most  momentous  and 
dangerous  Eastern  Question,  they 
would  never  have  attained  the  in- 
fluential position  which  has  made 
it  worth  the  while  of  our  enemies 
to  court  their  alliance. 

Their  only  conceivable  apology, 
if  apology  it  can  be  called,  is  that 
they  have  been  working  for  their 
political  friends  according  to  their 
pecaliar  lights,  and  following  the 


lead  of  their  most  prominent  leaders. 
The  Conservatives  are  in  office ;  ; 
and  if  the  Liberals  were  to  return  to 
power  with  a  strong  working  ma- 
jority, Ministers  must  be  discred- 
ited in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  Cabinet  may 
blunder  almost  stupidly.  The  ex- 
traordinary timidity  with  which 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  alienated 
the  Affghan  Ameer,  by  rejecting  his 
overtures  and  refusing  him  some 
contingent  security  against  Russian 
aggression,  is  an  unhappy  case  in 
point.  But  it  seemed  incredible 
that  a  group  of  eminent  English 
statesmen  of  honourable  antece- 
dents, Conservatives  thounrh  thev 
mio:ht  be,  should  have  committed 
themselves  en  masse  to  a  systematic 
conspiracy,  as  much  against  their 
personal  honour  as  the  grave  in- 
terests they  had  in  charge.  Yet 
that  is  the  indictment  which  has 
been  practically  brought  against 
them,  and  they  have  been  loaded 
with  improbable  and  indiscriminate 
abuse  in  the  well-founded  expecta- 
tion-that  some  of  it  might  bespat- 
ter them.  Party  spirit  has  never 
been  working  more  strenuously  on 
the  maxim  of  giving  a  doj?  an  ill 
name  and  hanging  him.  If  Minis- 
ters spoke  out  manfully,  they  were 
blusterincr;  if  thev  saw  reason  to 
be  discreetly  reserved,  they  were 
shuffling  intriguers  and  time-servers  ; 
when  they  asked  for  a  war- vote, 
they  were  working  in  advance  for 
the  failure  of  the  coming  congress 
of  peacemakers — although,  as  what 
happened  at  Berlin  conclusively 
demonstrated,  had  England  not 
persuaded  men  of  her  readiness  for 
war,  we  should  have  had  even  less 
of  moral  support  from  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  and  obtained  no 
shadow  of  concessions  from  Russia. 
Repeatedly,  when  time  has  made 
disclosures  permissible,  the  expla- 
nations have  been  more  than  satis- 
factory to  candid  minds.     Yet  we 
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have  never  once  bad  an  honest 
admission  to  that  efiect ;  and  the 
special  pleaders  have  either  slightly 
shifted  their  ground,  or  continued 
theu*  abuse  upon  vague  generalities. 
The  Cabinet  would  have  fared  even 
worse  had  not  the  Premier  served 
jis  a  lightning-conductor;  the  favour- 
ite assumption  being  that  his  col- 
leagues must  be  fools  and  dupes. 
In  other  words,  that  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  and 
mostly  highly  placed  of  English  poli- 
ticians arc  content  to  place  their 
honour  in  the  hands  of  a  **  char- 
latan," and  stake  the  chances  of 
a  brilliant  political  future  on  the 
caprices  and  surprises  of  a  "  feather- 
brained adventurer."  For  "  char- 
latan "  and  "  feather  -  brained  ad- 
venturer" are  the  characters  in 
which  it  pleases  Lord  Jieaconsfield's 
detractors  to  represent  him.  Truly 
t  may  be  paid  of  him,  that  a  pro- 
phet has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country.  It  is  nothing  that  foreign 
Libofals  have  recognised  him  as  the 
worthy  representative  of  the  gen- 
erous strength  of  England — as  the 
champion  of  essentially  liberal  ideas 
against  the  autocratic  absolutism  of 
great  military  empires.  It  was 
nothing  that  his  journey  to  Berlin 
was  made  a  significant  triumphal 
))r()gre8S,  when  crowds  of  phleg- 
matic Flemings  and  Germans  came 
cheering  the  veteran  statesman, 
with  few  dissentient  voices.  It  is 
nothing  that  he  has  the  confidence 
of  his  Royal  Mistress,  who  is  per- 
haps as  nearly  concerned  as  most 
people  in  the  stability  of  her 
throne  and  the  welfare  of  her 
subjects,  and  whose  political  cap- 
acity and  knowledge  of  afi'airs 
liave  been  amply  demonstrated  in 
ihe  '  Life  of  the  l*rince  (Consort.* 
It  is  nothing,  of  course,  that  after 
surmounting  almost  unprecedented 
obstacles  and  prejudices,  he  has  the 
.confidence  of  the  great  party  who 
hold    the   heanest    stakes    in   the 


country.  But  it  is  much  that  he 
has  been  steadily  swaying  to  his 
side  the  masses  who  once  pinned 
their  faith  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
that  the  nation  at  lai'ge  is  disposed 
to  judge  him  more  generously,  and 
deal  tenderly  with  any  mistakes  he 
may  have  made,  in  consideration  of 
the  difiiculties  with  which  he  has 
been  contending.  We  are  no  indis- 
criminate admirers  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  ;  but  in  the  course  of  history 
we  remember  no  one  who  has  been 
treated  with  more  deliberate  ma- 
levolence and  injustice.  We  have 
understood  it  to  be  the  boast  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  it  offered 
the  freest  openings  to  men  who  are 
2)arvenu8  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  It  has  been  Mr.  Disraeli's 
misfortune  to  awaken  fresh  jeal- 
ousies and  animosities  at  each  step 
he  has  made  in  advance.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer,  as 
a  debater,  as  an  orator,  as  a  states- 
man,— but,  above  all,  as  the  most 
patient  and  successful  of  party 
leaders.  He  has  held  together  the 
party  he  has  disciplined,  and  made 
of  a  despised  minority  the  majority 
he  commands ;  and  that  is  the  siu 
that  will  never  be  forgiven  him. 
Ijord  Bcaconsiield  has  his  faults, 
and  they  must  have  occasionally 
betrayed  him  into  error.  Reckless 
and  romantic  as  we  are  told  he  is 
in  his  speech,  we  do  not  remember 
his  making  any  claim  to  infalli- 
bility. But  if  we  take  him  on  the 
estimates  of  his  inveterate  detrac- 
tors, there  seldom  was  such  a  mon- 
ster of  moral  perversity ;  and  wc 
can  only  marvel  at  the  transcendent 
powers  which  have  made  him  the 
foremost  statesman  of  England,  in 
spite  of  such  transparent  chicanery. 
If  he  speaks  with  apparent  frank- 
ness, he  is  discredited  beforehand, 
since  it  is  notorious  that  there  is 
nothing  he  detests  like  the  truth. 
If  he  says  nothing,  it  is  the  silence  of 
the  conspirator.     If  he  winds  up  a 
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brilliant  speech  with  a  soul-stirring 
peroration  that  would  have  been 
reprinted  in  all  the  elocution  books 
had  it  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Lord 
Chatham,  it  is  merely  a  bouquet  of 
the  Premier's  fireworks.  A  seem- 
ingly far-sighted  stroke  of  policy 
is  a  dangerous  development  of  his 
weakness  for  surprises.  He  is  abused 
simaltaneously  for  abstention  as  for 
meddling;  and  is  made  personally 
responsible  for  each  dispensation  of 
Providence,  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  Indian  rupee  to  the  lowering 
of  agricultural  wages. 

Lord  Beaconslield  serves  as  a 
lightning-conductor  for  his  Cabinet. 
But  other  public  men  in  their  de- 
grees have  equally  hard  measure 
dealt  out  to  them.  Sir  Ilenry 
Elliot  has  been  out  of  the  storm 
since  he  shifted  his  quarters  from 
Constantinople  to  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  Vienna.  But  Sir  Hen- 
ry Layard,  who  stepped  into  his 
place,  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  merciless  pelting.  It  is  a 
strange  coincidence,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  that  our  agents  in  the  East, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  whether  originally  appointed 
by  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  have 
proved  themselves  equally  unworthy 
of  credit.  They  can  hardly  have 
sold  themselves  to  the  Turks,  for 
the  Turks  have  never  had  money 
to  buy  them.  We  can  only  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  demomlised 
by  the  taint  of  Mohammedan  air, 
and  the  disreputable  company  they 
have  been  keeping.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  their'  evidence,  ex  officio,  goes 
for  nothing,  A  passing  traveller, 
who  knows  as  little  of  the  habits  of 
the  country  as  of  its  language,  who 
sees  through  the  eyes  and  hears 
with  the  ears  of  a  dragoman  that 
has  taken  the  measure  of  his  em- 
ployer, pens  a  letter  to  a  sympa- 
thetic paper,  with  a  piece  of  start- 
liDg  intelligence  that  makes  the 
blood    run   cold.     Forthwith   it  is 


made  the  text  for  a  scathing  leader, 
and  the  editor  stands  committed  to 
the  assertion  of  his  informant.  We 
can  understand  that  he  prints  with 
a  civil  sneer  the  explanations  of  the 
embassy  in  Bryanston  Square.  But 
in  due  time  comes  the  contradiction 
from  the  English  consul,  who  has 
spent  half  a  life  in  those  border- 
lands of  barbarism.  The  consul 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  make 
searching  inquiries,  and  can  pro- 
nounce the  whole  storv  to  be  a 
fable.  Possibly  his  communication 
may  be  printed,  since  it  is.  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  find  publicity 
somewhere.  And  the  philantbrop- 
ical  editor  accepts  it  as  confirming 
his  conviction  that  the  philo-Otto- 
manism  of  these  otficials  is  beyond 
belief.  So  it  was  when  Mr.  Fawcett 
undertook  a  mission  into  Thcssalv 
to  inquire  into  the  melancholy  fate 
of  one  of  the  *  limes**  correspond- 
ents. A  universally-respected  con- 
sul-general being  sent  on  such  a  mis- 
sion at  all,  was  only  the  farcical  epi- 
logue to  a  grim  tragedy.  So  with 
Mr.  Fawcett  and  the  other  delegates 
of  the  impartial  foreign  Powers  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  atro- 
cities in  the  Rhodope.  We  were 
informed  that  biassed  judges  were 
examining  perjured  witnesses.  The 
wretched  Turkish  women  who  told 
of  diabolical  outrages  with  the  un- 
mistakable truth  of  depression  fol- 
lowing upon  suffering,  simple  peas- 
ants as  they  seemed,  were  in  reality 
incomparable  actresses.  Set  the  agi- 
tation over  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
side  by  side  with  the  indifference 
to  the  Rhodope  horroi*8,  and  say 
whether  there  has  even  been  a  show 
of  common  fairness.  We  can  under- 
stand a  Russian  journalist  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  cause,  and  patriot- 
ically defending  his  countrymen  at 
any  cost  from  the  delicate  impeach- 
ment of  being  half-reclaimed  bar^ 
barians.  We  should  have  said  some 
time   ago   that    it   was    inconceiv- 
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able  that  English  journalists  could 
have  held  themselves  so  hard  bound 
by  their  own.precipitate  assumptions, 
or  had  their  judgments  so  warped 
by  the  spirit  of  party,  as  to  reject 
the  most  direct  and  irresistible  evi- 
dence, and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
promptings  of  duty  and  humanity. 
It  seems  a  light  thing  by  comparison 
that  they  have  been  systematically 
unjust  to  meritorious  and  conscien- 
tious public  servants,  doing  their 
best  to  injure  them  in  their  feelings 
and  disqualify  them  for  lionourablc 
careers.  But  it  is  certain  that,  for 
simply  speaking  the  tmth  and  doing 
their  duty  in  the  face  of  a  storm 
of  obloquy,  men  like  Sir  Henry 
Layard  and  Mr.  Fawcett  must,  in 
common  consistency,  be  removed 
from  the  public  service,  should  cer- 
tain of  tl\e  philosophical  Liberals 
ever  return  to  power. 

Yet  these  independently  interna- 
tional journals  are  human  and  hu- 
manitarian before  anvthinj;.  They 
charore  themselves  with  the  jjeneral 
interests  of  mankind,  leaving  those 
of  Eni^land  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.  Nothin^j  more  surely  ex- 
cites  their  indignant  eloquence  than 
anv  lannruajre  that  reminds  us  of 
<Mir  former  glories :  they  re^jard  a 
hint  of  our  imperial  interests  as 
svnonymous  with  Chauvinism  of 
the  wiMest  type;  and  were  a  Tyr- 
ta'us  to  animate  us  to  deeds  of 
arms,  he  would  have  a  hard  time  at 
the  hands  of  these  critics.  They 
write  us  as  if  we  were  a  nation  of 
reckless  filibusters,  sent  for  its  sins 
into  a  world  of  Quakers  and  saints. 
To  hear  them,  one  miijht  imam  no 
that  England  armed  to  the  teeth, 
with  a  universal  conscription  and  her 
inexhaustible  resources,  was  medi- 
tating a  new  crusade  against  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  j)eace-lov- 
ing  Russia.  If  we  take  the  simplest 
precaution  in  self-defence,  we  give 
provocation  to  some  well-meaning 
neighbour.     Learned    jurists   prove 


to  demonstration  that  in  our  light- 
est  actions  we  are  infringing  the 
treaties  which  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  other  nations  to  tear  up,  so  soon 
as  opportunity  conspires  with  con- 
venience. With  an  adroitness 
which,  in  a  sense,  is  highly  credit- 
able to  them,  they  invent  for  sensi- 
tive foreigners  the  grievances  tbcy 
are  bound  to  resent.  Americans, 
embarrassed  over  the  surplus  com- 
pensation for  the  Alabama  claimK, 
have  their  warm  sympathies  in  pro- 
testing against  the  liberality  of  the 
Canadian  Fisheries  award.  The 
French  are  warned  that  we  pre- 
sumed on  their  misfortunes  when, 
declining  a  foothold  on  the  shores 
of  Syria,  we  rented  an  outlying 
island  from  the  Porte :  and  the 
Italians  are  reminded  that  we  are 
trifling  with  their  notorious  self- 
abnegation,  when  we  spare  Egypt 
a  finance  minister  without  prayio;; 
them  to  provide  him  with  a  col- 
league. Agitation  originating  in 
Enghmd  furnishes  the  strongest  of 
arguments  to  Opposition  journals 
abroad,  when  they  do  their  best  to 
make  mischief  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  C^abinets  who  are 
persuaded  that  we  are  giving  them 
no  cause  of  offence.  Nor  does  the 
spirit  of  faction  stop  short  even 
there.  It  croes  the  length  of  en- 
couraging  sedition  within  our  own 
dominions,  at  the  ven-  moment 
when  it  loudly  proclaims  that  the 
safety  of  the  empire  is  being  en- 
dangered. A  weekly  iournal  to 
which  we  have  made  repeated  allu- 
sion, in  deprecating  our  advance 
across  the  frontier  of  Affghanistan, 
warned  us  solemnlv  that  any  check 
to  our  army  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  revolt  among  our  feuda- 
toiics.  Had  we  really  held  India 
by  so  frail  a  tenure,  it  was  surely 
a  time  for  patriotism  to  be  silent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suggestion 
was  absolutely  groundless.  From 
Kashmir  and  the  Punjaub  »lown  to 
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the  Deccan,  onr  feudatories  have 
iX'ivcn  substantial  guarantees  for 
their  loyalty  by  emulously  placing 
their  forces  at  our  disposal ;  and 
we  are  assured  by  Anglo  -  Indian 
oiiicials,  fresh  from  a  residence  in 
these  districts,  that  if  there  has 
been  discontent  amonor  the  contin- 
gents  of  Sindiah  or  of  Uolkar, 
nothing  would  stifle  it  more'  effec- 
tually than  accepting  their  services 
for  the  war.  ilie  provocation  of 
such  a  danger,  by  way  of  bolster- 
ing an  argument,  forcibly  illustrates 
the  recklessness  of  those  who,  as 
the  *Debats'  remarks,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  our  writing,  apropos  to 
the  Affghan  Committee,  are  entering 
upon  a  second  campaign  against 
their  country  in  alliance  with  the 
Russian  statesmen  and  scribes. 

Setting  party  before  patriotism  is 
unfortunately  nothing  new,  although 
not  even  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence with  Napoleon  was  it  carried 
to  such  scandalous  len(]rth  as  of  late. 
AVhat  is  more  of  a  novelty  in  the 
contemporary  press  is  the  tone  of 
what  are  styled  the  society  journals. 
We  fancy  that  the  germ  of  the  idea 
may  be  traced  to  *  The  Owl,'  a  paper 
which  had  a  brilliant  ephemeral 
existence  through  "  the  seasons  "  of 
a  ^ood  many  years  back.  And  '  The 
<  )wl '  was  really  a  journal  of  society. 
Its  sparkling  articles  were  by  witty 
men  and  women,  who  mixed  evening 
after  evening  in  the  circles  they 
professed  to  write  for.  They  were 
^^arcastic  and  satirical  of  course,  but 
they  carefully  shunned  personali- 
ties. Those  articles  by  Mrs.  N.,  or 
Mr.  L.,  were  well  worth  reading  for 
their  merit :  the  clever  writers  had 
won  their  spurs  long  before,  and 
were  welcomed  and  admired  in  the 
world  they  frequented.  They  real- 
ly picked  up  their  scraps  of  social 
intelligence  in  the  drawing-room  or 
at  the  dinner-table ;  and  if  a  mis- 
take were  naade,  there  was  no  great 
harm    done.     Editors   and    contri- 


butors carried  into  their  columns 
the  good  taste  and  delicate  feelings 
which  guided  them  in  their  private 
life.  They  succeeded  in  being 
lively  and  entertaining,  but  they 
scrupulously  avoided  giving  pain  ; 
and  while  they  held  those  who 
lived  in  public  to  be  legitimate 
game,  they  invariably  respected 
private  individuals.  We  wish  we 
could  say  as  much  for  their  suc- 
cessors. To  many  of  them  nothing  X 
is  sacred  as  nothinor  is  secret.  Un- 
lucky  men  or  women  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  name,  find 
themselves  paraded  some  fine  morn- 
incj  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
curious  public.  Possibly  the  first 
intimation  of  their  unwelcome  no- 
toriety comes  from  an  advertise- 
ment, in  letters  a  couple  of  inches 
long,  flaunting  them  full  in  the  face 
from  a  staring  poster  on  a  railway 
stall.  Imagine  the  horror  of  that 
sudden  shock  to  a  man  of  reserved 
habits  and  keen  susceptibilities.  He 
would  not  stand  for  an  election  to 
save  his  life ;  in  his  desire  to  escape 
even  a  passing  notice,  he  is  as  mo- 
destly unobtrusive  in  his  dress  as  in 
his  manners ;  and  here  he  is  being 
made  a  nine  days'  talk  in  the  clubs 
and  the  railway  carriages;  while 
even  without  being  made  the  subject 
of  a  portrait  and  biographical  sketch, 
a  paragraph  may  sting  him  or  do 
him  irreparable  injury.  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  have  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  that  he  has  arranged  a 
marriage  with  the  Hon.  Miss  So- 
and-so.  There  is  just  so  much  of 
truth  in  it,  that  he  has  long  been 
hovering  round  that  fascinating 
young  woman,  with  intentions  that 
have  been  daily  growing  more  seri- 
ous, when  that  premature  an- 
nouncement scared  him  for  good 
and  all,  and  possibly  spoiled  the 
lifelong  happiness  of  a  loving  couple. 
Always  shamefaced  in  the  presence 
of  the  enchantress,  he  now  is  ready 
to  shrink  into  himself  at  the  faintest 
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rustle  of  the  skirts  of  her  garment ; 
and  be  retires  to  the  seclusion  of 
his  country-seat,  or  takes  shipping 
for  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
While  another  gentleman  is  let- 
ting his  mansion  for  reasons  that 
are  entirely  satisfactory  to  himself, 
or  possibly  for  a  simple  caprice, 
straightway  we  bear  that  ho  has 
outrun  the  constable,  and  that  his 
creditors  are  in  full  cry  at  his  heels. 
A  lady  of  rank  and  reputation  who 
has  a  weakness  for  a  rubber,  and 
who  was  tempted  in  an  evil  hour 
to  be  playfully  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  biiccaratj  learns  that  lier 
lonl  will  no  longer  be  responsible 
for  her  gambling  debts,  and  tliat  the 
family  diamonds  are  gone  to  Mr. 
Attenborough's.  Another  fair  one, 
with  a  foible  for  private  theatricals, 
figures  as  the  heroine  of  some  rather 
ambiiruous  adventure,  with  allusions 
that  make  her  identity  unmistak- 
able  to  the  initiated.  The  stories 
may  be  true,  false,  or  exaggerated. 
Let  them  be  false  in  the  maifi,  if 
there  be  a  shadow  of  truth  in  them, 
denial  or  explanation  only  insures 
their  circulation,  so  thjit  the  victim 
of  the  indiscretion  is  practically 
helpless.  It  may  be  said  that  of- 
fences against  decency  and  public 
morals  deserve  to  be  exposed,  and 
that  society  is  improved  thereby. 
We  cannot  assent  to  that  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  everything,  at  all  events, 
is  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  We 
hfive  quite  enough  of  the  washing 
of  our  linen  in  the  law  courts  — 
whose  reports,  by  the  way,  might 
i)ften  be  curtailed,  in  ordinary  con- 
sideration for  modest  readers. 

At  present  there  are  at  Icjist  half- 
a-dozen  tolerably  widely  read  jour- 
nale  of  the  kind  we  are  ddscribing. 
Each  of  them  devotes  some  half- 
dozen  of  pages  to  paragraphs  whose 
staple  is  gossip  or  scandal.  We 
can  conceive  the  rush  and  the  ri- 
valry among  tliem  to  get  on  for  a 
"good  thing."     'Jliere    can   be  no 


time  to  verify  doubtful  facts,  for 
while  you  are  inquiring,  a  less 
conscientious  contemporary  may  get 
the  start  of  you.  If  you  know 
next  to  nothing  of  a  possible  sensa- 
tion, at  least  make  matters  safe  in 
the  meantime  bv  the  dark  hint  that 
may  be  developed  in  "our  next." 
You  have  taken  the  preliminary 
step  to  register  your  discovery,  and 
though  you  may  be  stumbling  over 
a  mare's  nest,  you  are  secure  against 
an  action  for  libel.  Not  that  an 
action  for  libel  is  always  an  un- 
mixed evil.  On  the  contrar}',  it 
may  be  an  excellent  advertisement, 
though  an  expensive  one ;  especially 
should  the  prosecutor's  general  ante- 
cedents be  indifferent,  even  if  he 
cast  you  for  damages  in  this  particu- 
lar instimce.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
a  rascal  gets  his  deserts.  And 
yet,  when  his  secret  sins  are  set 
before  him  by  half-a-dozen  bitter 
and  lively  pens;  when  ho  is  held 
up  to  social  reprobation  in  half-a- 
dozen  of  most  unlovely  aspects — we 
feel  some  such  pity  for  him  as  we 
should  have  felt  for  the  wretch  who 
had  been  flogged  through  the  publir*. 
streets  after  passing  the  morning  in 
the  pillory. 

Naturally  nothing  sells  these  pa- 
pers better  than  flying  at  exalted 
game.  They  are  never  more  nobly 
and  loyally  outspoken  than  in  lee. 
turing  some  royal  personage  as  to 
some  supposed  dereliction  of  dutyj 
although  wo  might  honour  them 
more  for  the  courage  of  their  pa- 
triotism, were  there  such  tbingH 
as  English  lettres  de  cachet^  or  if 
we  had  retained  a  Star  -  Chamber 
among  our  time-honoured  institu- 
tions. And  if  there  really  are  holen 
to  be  picked  in  the  robes  of  royalty, 
we  must  remember  that  it  may  be 
done  with  comparative  impunity. 
A  prince  may  know  that  he  is  being 
maligned ;  that  very  innocent  actions 
arc  being  foully  misconstrued  ;  that 
the  evidence  hinted  at   as  existing 
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against  him,  would  not  bear  the 
most  cursory  examination.  But  he 
can  hardly  condescend  to  put  him- 
self on  his  defence  in  the  public 
prints,  still  less  to  seek  redress  in 
the  law  courts.  And  what  would 
be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  irritat- 
ing, in  some  of  these  papers  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  airs  of  omniscience 
affected  by  their  contributors.  The 
editors  of  most  are  pretty  well 
known ;  and  some  of  those  editors, 
on  general  topics,  have  very  fair 
means  of  information.  One  or  two 
of  them  are  more  or  less  in  society, 
or  may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  men  who  are.  But  each  and 
all,  from  the  best  known  to  the 
most  obscure,  have  their  political 
and  social  correspondents,  who  are 
everywhere  behind  the  scenes.  You 
might  fancy  that  Ministers  babbled 
State  secrets  over  their  claret, 
choosing  their  intimates  and'  con- 
fidants among  the  gossiping  re- 
porters ;  or  that  their  private  secre- 
taries and  the  confidential  heads  of 
their  departments  were  one  and  all 
in  the  pay  of  the  scandal-monger- 
ing  press  The  most  delicate  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  get  wind  at 
once;  and  we  learn  everything  be- 
forehand as  to  military  preparations 
from  spies  who  must  be  suborned  at 
Woolwich  and  in  the  War  Depart- 
ments. While,  as  for  dinnei*s  and 
evening  parties,  each  of  the  journals 
has  its  delegate  who  is  the  darling 
of  the  most  exalted  and  fastidious 
society.  How  Philalethes,  or  *Briu 
de  Faille,'  manages,  as  he  must  do, 
to  distribute  himself  in  a  score  of 
places  simultaneously,  is  a  mystery 
that  can  only  be  explained  by  his 
intimate  relations  with  the  spirits. 
And  the  tables  and  mirrors  of  his 
sitting-room  should  be  a  sight  to 
see,  embellished  as  they  must  be 
with  the  scented  notes  and  auto- 
graphs of  the  very  grandest  seigneurs 
and  the  greatest  dames. 

That  uiese  gentlemen  are  hand- 


in-glove  with  the  most  exclusive  of 
the  exclusives,  is  plain  enough  on 
their  own  showing.  When  they 
ask  you  to  walk  with  them  into 
White's  or  the  Marlboroujrh — and 
those  haunts  of  the  fashionables  are 
their  familiar  resorts — they  present 
to  you  the  hahitn/s  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  and  always,  if  it  may 
be,  by  a  friendly  abbreviation.  It  is 
professional  "  form  "  to  talk  of  Fred 
This  and  Billy  That ;  and  we  often 
please  ourselves  by  picturing  the 
faces  of  the  said  Fred  or  Billy,  prid- 
ing himself  on  a  frigidity  of  man- 
ner warranted  to  ice  a  whole  room- 
ful of  strangers,  were  he  to  be 
button-holed  in  Pall  Mall  by  his 
anonymous  allies  and  affectionately 
addressed  by  his  queerly  -  suited 
sobriquet.  Of  course,  when  a  great 
light  of  the  turf,  the  clubs,  or  the 
hunting-field  goes  out  in  darkness, 
unanimous  is  the  wail  raised  over 
his  departure.  Philalethes,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  brotherhood,  have 
to .  bemoan  the  loss  of  a  comrade 
and  boon  .companion.  It  is  the 
story  of  Mr.  Micawber  and  David 
Copperfield  over  again  ;  you  would 
fancy  that  every  man  of  them  had 
been  the  chosen  crony  of  the  de- 
parted old  gentleman  from  the  days 
of  his  boyhood.  They  are  full  of 
excellent  stories,  showing  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  elasticity 
of  his  conscience ;  they  knew  to  a 
sovereign  or  a  ten-pound  note  how 
nicely  he  had  made  his  calculations 
as  to  ruining  himself;  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  they  are  by  no  means 
chary  as  to  making  vicarious  con- 
fession of  the  follies  of  their  friend. 
It  can  matter  but  little  to  him, 
though  it  may  be  anything  but 
pleasant  for  .'his  relations.  But 
hereafter,  each  man  who  cuts  a 
figure  in  society  must  count,  when 
his  time  shall  come  at  last,  on 
pointing  a  profusion  of  humorous 
morals  and  .adorning  a  variety  of 
extravagant  tales. 
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As  to  the  biographical  sketches 
of  living  ladies  and  gentlemen 
which  come  out  in  serial  form,  we 
do  not  so  greatly  object  to  them. 
For  this  reason,  that  in  most  in- 
stances, they  err  on  the  kindly  side, 
and  do  their  subjects  something 
more  than  justice.  If  you  prevail 
on  a  celebrity  to  let  you  interview 
him  "  at  home,"  you  give  a  pledge 
tacitly  or  in  words  that  you  propose 
to  treat  him  considerately.  These 
catalogues  of  his  personal  surround- 
ings, the  trophies  of  arms  on  his 
walls,  the  favourite  volumes  on  the 
book-shelves,  the  cat  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  the  letter-weight  on  the 
writing-table,  can  only  be  drawn 
up  from  personal  in8|)ection.  We 
know  that  body-servants  are  occa- 
sionally corruptible,  and  that  elder- 
ly housekeepers  are  susceptible  to 
flattery.  But  as  a  rule,  we  imagine 
that  the  accomplished  interviewer 
makes  his  entry  by  the  front  door, 
and  is  courteously  welcomed  by  his 
victim.  A  public  man,  who  knows 
he  must  be  painted,  feels  he  may 
as  well  choose  his  own  attitude,  and 
have  something  to  say  to  the  mix- 
ing of  the  colours.  AVe  have  often 
imaijined  what  we  should  do  in  such 
circumstances  had  the  achievements 
of  a  checkered  career  invited  the 
blaze  of  publicity.  AVe  should 
make  an  appointment  with  an  illus- 
trious artist  for  the  luncheon-hour; 
we  should  send  the  snuggest  of  car- 
riages to  the  station  if  we  chanced 
to  live  in  the  countrv;  and  wo 
should  put  the  servants  into  grand 
livery.  It  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  we  found  our  friend  a  teetotaller, 
and  strange,  considering  his  calling. 
And  by  the  help  of  our  old  sherry 
and  velvety  claret,  it  would  be  odd 
if  lie  did  not  tiike  us  for  all  that 
was  admirable  bv  the  time,  with  a 
winning  touch  on  the  arm,  we  led 
him  aside  into  the  '*  snugger}^"  and 
settled  him  with  a  Ilavannah  in  an 
easy-chair.     Then  over  the  fragrant 


Mocha  we  should  abandon  ourselves 
to  the  reminiscences  that  should 
kindle  him  with  a  sympathetic 
glow.  "We  should  modestly  not« 
our  early  triumphs,  and  direct  at- 
tention to  the  turning-points  of  a 
brilliant  career.  We  should  inci- 
dentally anticipate  the  insinuations 
of  our  enemies,  and  perhaps  touch 
delicately  and  playfully  on  those 
weaknesses  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult altogether  to  ignore.  Then,  if 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
master  of  an  historic  mansion,  or  of 
some  artistically  decorated  villa  in 
the  northern  suburbs,  we  should 
dazzle  our  mellowed  guest  with  the 
inspection  of  its  apartments  and  cu- 
riosities ;  and  having  led  him  away 
to  t^ike  leave  of  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  and  handed  him  into  the 
carriage  with  heartiness  tempered 
by  a  gentle  regi-et,  we  should  be 
content  to  wait  the  result  with  con- 
fidence.  AVe  should  hope  that  our 
grateful  visitor  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  inspiration  of  our  claret 
and  chasi^e-cafc  to  dash  off  his  stiidv 
while  liis  mind  was  full  of  us ;  and 
we  should  picture  him  in  his  writ- 
ing den,  or  at  the  neighbouring  rail- 
way hotel,  busy  between  his  memory 
and  metallic  note-book. 

The  subjects  of  the  caricatured 
portraits,  which  are  the  conspicuous 
attraction  of  some  of  those  weeklies, 
scarcely  come  so  happily  off  as  a 
rule.  There  arc  men  who  lend 
themselves  so  obviously  to  artistic 
satire,  that  the  meanest  talent  can 
hardly  miss  the  mark.  They  re- 
mind one  of  the  story  of  the  in- 
sulted fairy  at  the  christening.  Her 
sisters  have  bestowed  on  the  fortu- 
nate child  most  of  the  worldly  gifts 
that  could  be  desired  for  it.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  a  set  of  features 
that  may  be  cither  handsome  or 
redeemed  from  ugliness  in  after-life 
by  the  expression  which  stamps 
them  with  genius  or  dignity.  But 
then  malevolence  has  willed  it  that 
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they  may  be  easily  hit  off,  and  wed- 
ded with  associations  that  may  be 
ludicrous  or  even  degrading.     The 
nose  and  legs  of  Lord   Brougham 
made  him  a  standing    godsend    to 
the    comic    papers,    till    he    with- 
drew, in  the   fulness  of   vears  and 
fame,  to  the  Riviera.     And  then  the 
mantle   that   his    lordship    let    fall 
settled   permanently  on    the   shoul- 
ders of  Mr.  Disraeli.     It  was  only 
in   keeping,  by  the    way,  that  the 
liadical  lampoonei*s  should  not  hold 
their  bands,  but  exercise    pen    and 
pencil,  with  stale  monotony,  when 
ills  lordship  went   to   Berlin,  with 
Europe  looking  on,  not  as  the  chief 
of    a   party,    but  as   the    guardian 
of   England.     AVhen   we   laugh   in 
season,  and  keep  the  laugh  to  our- 
selves, there    is   little   harm   done, 
though  feelings  may  sufter.     But  it 
does  seem  unfair  on  some  innocent 
private  gentleman,  to  see    the   dis- 
torted  image  of    the    presentment 
he  has  been  studvin<r  in  his  looking- 
<x]ass,  figuring  in  the  windows  of  all 
the   advertising    news-agents,   and 
gibbeted  on  the  lamp-posts  at  the 
oornersof  the  thoroughfares.     If  he 
be  philosophic  enough  not  to  care 
much  for  himself,  his  female  connec- 
tions will  be  scarcely  so  indifibrcnt. 
The   slight   and   graceful  figure   is 
shorn  as  meajrre,  to  lankiness ;  and 
the  Sc     t  gentleman  who,  in  spite  of 
appearand  -«,  has  been  fietting  over 
his  increasing  corpulence,  is  horri- 
fied by  the  sight  of   the  too  solid 
spectre  of  what  he  may  come  to  be 
in  a  few  years  hence.     The  bon  viv- 
ant,  who  dreads  that  the  deepening 
tints  on  his  nose  may  be  traced  to 
his  connoisseurship  in  curious  vin- 
tages, sees  himself  branded  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  a  dismounted  Bacchus  with- 
out the    vine-leaves;    while    it    is 
borne  home  upoH  the  middle-aged 
Adonis  that  the  happy  days  of  his 
bonnes  fortunes  are  departing.     Of 
course  there  is  caricature  that  is  far 


more  subtle;  that  can  laugh  good-hu- 
mouredly,  or  sting  maliciously  w?th 
the  force  of  an  unexpected  betrayal 
or  a  revelation,  when  it  interprets 
character  by  insinuating  or  accen- 
tuating some  half  -  concealed  trait 
of  most  significant  expression.  With 
our  easy  insouciance  as  to  the  sor- 
rows of  our  neighbours,  we  are 
willing  enough  to  condone  the  cruel- 
ty for  the  wit;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  wit  is  become  rarer  than  we 
could  wish  it  to  be.  The  cleverest 
master  of  the  manner  has  ceased  to 
satirise,  and  his  imitators  are  less  of 
satirists  than  unflattering  portrait- 
painters. 

There  is  another  class  of  like- 
nesses that  catch  the  public  eye, 
addressing  themselves  to  the  fash- 
ionable proclivities  of  prowlers  on 
Jhe  outskirts  of  society,  and  to  the 
mixed  multitude  of  the  mob  that 
admires  beauty  and  notoriety  where 
it  finds  them.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  of  the^*' Queens  of  So- 
ciety," the  "  Sidtanas  of  the  salons^'''* 
or  the  **IIouiis  of  the  Garden 
Parties,"  may  have  been  prevailed 
upon  actually  to  sit  for  their  por- 
traits. But  one  thing  to  be  said  is, 
that  the  brief  biographical  sketches 
which  illustrate  the  portraits  are 
usually  written  in  all  honour.  The 
lady's  descent,  if  she  can  boast  any  ; 
her  connections  and  her  husband's 
connections,  with  some  high-flown 
compliments  on  her  looks  and  her 
social  charms,  sum  up  the  short  and 
gratifying  notice. 

There  is  one  social  power  even 
greater  than  that  of  beauty,  since 
too  often  it  can  purchase  beauty 
at  its  will,  and  that  is  Mammon. 
If  a  man  means  to  make  his  way 
in  politics,  he  niust  have  something 
more  than  a  handsome  competency. 
Phineas  Finns  are  phenomeha, 
though  Mr.  Trollope's  clever  couple 
of  novels  are  of  no  very  ancient 
date  ;  and  an  Pidmund  Burke  would 
have  even  harder  measure  dealt  out 
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to  him,  now  that  pocket-boroughs 
TkXQ  wcllnigh  exploded.  People  who 
have  to  shine  in  any  way,  unless 
they  fall  back  upon  confirmed  celi- 
bacy, live  in  their  bachelor  tubs 
like  cynics,  and  trust  to  their  con- 
vei-sational  gifts  for  social  currency, 
must  have  something  more  than 
even  a  good-going  income.  The 
battle  of  life  is  to  the  strong,  who 
have  indefinite  resources  —  who 
thrive,  like  the  gambler,  by  bold 
speculation — or  who  are  content  to 
trade  on  their  expectations,  and  com- 
mit those  who  should  inherit  from 
them  to  Providence.  In  fact,  al- 
most everybody  who  is  socially  am- 
bitious goes  in  for  gambling  now-a- 
days,  in  one  shape  or  another,  not 
always  excepting  the  fortunate  few 
who  have  hereditarv  incomes  that 
may  be  called  colossal.  Hence  the 
enormous  increase  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  sworn  brokers  of 
the  city  of  London ;  lionce  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  foreign 
loans  which  appealed  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  many  who  were  doomed  to 
be  their  victims ;  hence  the  shoals 
of  joint-stock  companies,  launched 
with  a  tiush  of  credit  or  flood  of 
cheap  money,  to  be  stranded  and 
hopelessly  shipwrecked  on  the  ebb 
of  the  next  neap  tide;  and  hence 
the  importance  assumed  by  our 
"  city  articles;  "  and  the  profusion 
of  the  financial  organs  that  must 
iiave  some  sort  of  circulation.  When 
a  man  has  been  trading  far  beyond 
his  means,  or  has  risked  a  danger- 
ous proportion  of  them  in  venture- 
some speculations,  he  becomes  fe- 
verishly alive  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  stock  markets,  and  nervously 
credulous  of  reports  as  to  the  shift- 
ings  of  its  currents.  The  empire 
may  have  staked  its  credit  on  an 
Aftghan  war;  the  Ministry  may  be 
committed  to  delicate  negotiations 
which  are  visibly  passing  beyond 
our  control,  and  may  end  in  an 
ultimatum  and  a  declaration  of  hos- 


tilities. The  finance-dabbling  Gal- 
lio  cares  for  none  of  these  things, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  may  affect 
consols,  and  bring  down  the  price 
of  Russians.  If  he  has  gone  in 
seriously  for  "  bearing "  against 
next  settling-day,  he  would  illum- 
inate in  the  lightness  of  his  spirita 
for  the  national  humiliation  which 
threw  the  markets  into  a  panic. 
Once  accepting  him  for  what  he  is, 
we  can  hardly  blame  him :  a  man 
should  have  the  patriotic  self-abne- 
gation of  a  Curtius  or  a  Regulus  to 
accept  ruin  and  annihilation  with  a 
cheerful  heart ;  and  if  he  is  backing 
the  Russians  to  humble  England  in 
the  long-run,  he  must  necessarily 
triumph  in  his  heart  at  a  Russian 
victory.  11  va  sans  dire  that  he 
lends  his  money  in  any  conceivable 
quarter  upon  tempting  interest  if 
lie  fancies  the  secunty,  just  as  hon- 
est African  traders  pass  their  rifles 
and  powder  among  the  tribes  that 
are  making  preparations  to  mas- 
sacre our  colonists.  And  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  con- 
sults financial  publicists  as  so  many 
oracles;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  levia- 
than enough  to  be  behind  the  scones, 
and  to  take  a  lead  in  one  of  those 
formidable  "  syndicates "  which 
combine  to  "  rig  "  the  markets,  and 
to  subsidise  the  journals  that  con- 
spire with  them. 

If  investors  knew  more  of  city 
editors,  they  would  undoubtedly 
spare  themselves  considerable  worry ; 
although  the  city  editor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  must  secure  an  influence 
which  is  invariably  very  sensible, 
and  which  increases  in  times  of  crisis 
and  panic.  Innocent  outsiders,  liv- 
ing peaceably  in  the  provinces,  and 
spinster  ladies,  retired  ofiicers,  busy 
clergymen,  and  doctors  who  have 
little  thought  for  anything  beyond 
their  professions,  are  ready  to  ton- 
cede  him  the  infallibility  which  it 
is  a  part  of  his  duties  to  assume, 
lie    gives  his   utterances   with    an 
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authority   which     seems   divine    or 
diabolical,    according    as   it   favors 
their  investments  or  injures  them. 
Should  he  condescend  to  enter  into 
explanations,    ho   invokes   facts    or 
figures  to  back  his  conclusions.    He 
always  seems  terse  and  hicid,  pitiless- 
ly logical,  and  business-like.     They 
take  him  uaturallv  for  what  he  in- 
siDuates  himself  to  be — an   omnis- 
cient financial  critic,  the  centre  of 
a  network  of  nervous  intelligences 
which   streUjh    their  feelers  to  the 
confines  of  the  money-getting  world. 
Or,    putting    it    more    prosaically, 
they  believe   liim    to   be   more   or 
less  in   relation  with  everybody  in 
the  city,  from  the  greatest   of  the 
Ilebrew    capitalists    and     the  gov- 
ernor   of   the    bank,  down    to    the 
jackals   of   the   promoters    of    the 
latest  investmcDt  trust.     He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  spies  where  he  has 
not  friends,  with  the  means  of  in- 
forming himself  as  to  all  that  goes 
<»n.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
editors  and  editors.     Not  a  few  of 
them    are  extremely  well  informed 
:*s  to   the    monetary    matters   they 
report  and  discuss.     They  make  in- 
fluential  and   useful    acquaintances 
on    the    strength    of    timely    good 
offices  mutually  rendered.     In  spite 
of  strong  temptations  to  the  con- 
trary, arising   out   of   diflicult  and 
compromising  relations,  they  keep 
their   honesty   intact,  and  may  be 
tnisted.   80  far  as    their    lights  go. 
But  after  all,  and  at  the  best,  they 
may  be  little  shrewder  than   their 
neighbours,  and  nearly  as  liable  to  be 
mistaken  or  to  mislead.     They  can 
only  comment  or  advise  to  the  best  of 
their  limited  judgment.     And  more- 
over, the  city  editor,  like  the  hard- 
working stockbroker,  is  seldom  the 
man  to  go  to  for  a  far- sighted  opin- 
ion.    It   is   in   the  very  nature  of 
his    occupation    that  he   does   his 
thinking  from    day    to    day,   and 
rather  re^ts  on  the  immediate  turns 
of  the  markets  than  on  the  far-rcach- 
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ing  influences  which  are   likely  to  . 
govern  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  city  "^ 
Avriters,  and  on  important  journals 
too,    who    have    been    pitchforked 
into   their   places   rather   than    de- 
liberately selected  for  them.     They 
have  those  qualities  of  a  methodical 
clerk,  which  are  useful  so  far,  and 
indeed  indispensable.     For  the  city 
editor  should  be  a  man  of  indefat- 
igable  industry   and    inexhaustible 
patience :     ever   at   his    post    dur- 
ing   business    hours,    and     always 
ready,  at    a    moment's    notice,  to 
enter    intelligently    into    elaborate 
calculations,  and  to   audit  long  col- 
umns of  figures.     He   has    recom- 
mended himself  to   his   employers 
by  regularity    and  trustworthiness. 
He  mav  have  been  the  useful  riijht- 
hand  man  of  a  former  chief  in  the 
city  department.     When  that  chief 
is  removed  for  anv  reason,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  J  to  fill  his  place.     The 
managers  of  the  paper  cast  about 
for   a   successor;    but   the    writers- 
of   honesty   and  ability,   who   have 
been  regularly  bred  to  the  vocation,, 
for  the  most  part  are  already  retain- 
ed  elsewhere.     So   the  useful   fac- 
totum, who  has  been  seated  for  the- 
time    in    the   editorial    chair,  stays- 
on  in  it  doing  its  duties  from   day 
to    day,   till    the    appointment    in 
chief    is    practically    confirmed    to 
him.     l^robably  he  is  honest  in  in- 
tention and  in  act,  which  is  much. 
But  he  is  merely  a  machine   after 
all,  and  has  no  capacity  for  brain- 
work.      He  knows  less  of  foreign 
atfairs  than  an  average  third  secre- 
tary of  legation,  and  is  as  likely  to 
be  misled  as  anybody  by  the  flying 
rumours  of  the  day.      He  has  no 
resources    of    general   informatipn, 
and  is  quite  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing the   real  security  of  a  foreign 
loan  or  the  prospects  of  some  South 
American  railway.     If  he  be  con- 
scious of  his  own  deficiencies,  and 
is  impelled  to  supply  them   some- 
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how,  be  is  exposed  to  becoming  the 
(jupe  and  complacent  tool  of  crafty 
financiers  of  superior  intelligence. 
Knowing  little,  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  try  to  appear  as 
universally  well  informed  as  may 
be.  Thus  "  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe  that  powerful  influences  are 
at  work  for  placing  Patagonian  cre- 
KJit  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing." 
'*  There  has  been  a  deal  of  sound 
buying  in  the  last  few  days ;  and  it 
is  understood  that  a  powerful  syn- 
dicate has  been  formed  to  come  to 
a  permanent  arrangement  with  the 
•Government  of  the  Republic."  "It 
is  rumoured  that  an  English  finan- 
cier of  note  has  entered  on  a  seven 
years'  engagement  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  ministers."  The  fact 
being,  that  the  oracle  has  been 
•*  earwigged"  by  the  agent  of  a 
group  of  bulls,  who  are  bound  to 
"  rig"  the  market  and  raise  it  if 
they  can,  that  they  may  unload 
their  superfluity  of  worthless  "Pata- 
gonians"  on  the  credulous  investing 
public.  The  operation  performed 
with  more  or  less  success,  it  is 
found  that  the  Patagonian  Govern- 
ment is  more  impenitently  reckless 
than  ever,  and  the  stocks  relapse 
more  rapidly  than  they  had  risen. 
Should  no  plausible  explanation  be 
forthcoming,  the  disappointment  of 
the  expectations  is  quietly  ignored  ; 
and  the  editor  goes  on  writing 
oracularly  as  before,  on  other  sub- 
jects on  which  his  authority  is 
equally  reliable. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the 
<'ity  editor  betrays  his  trust,  accept- 
ing pecuniary  'poU  de  vin  and 
bribes  in  paid-up  shares,  and  stand- 
ing in  with  designing  conspirators. 
< 'Oiisidering  his  opportunities  and 
the  improbability  of  detection  so 
long  as  times  are  good  and  specu- 
lation lively,  it  is  creditable  on  the 
whole  that  such  scoundrels  are  so 
rare.  When  money  is  plentiful 
j'.nd  credit  inflated,  and  companies 


of  all  kinds  are  beinfj  floated  whole- 
sale,  the  city  editor  reminds  us  of 
Clive  in  the  treasury  of  Moorsheda- 
bad ;  and  if  he  keeps  his  hands 
from  picking  and  stealing,  we  may 
imagine  him  astonished  at  his  own 
virtue  and  raodemtion.  For  it  must 
be  avowed  that  if  he  accepted  the 
honoraria  that  are  pressed  upon 
him,  he  would  sin — if  sin  it  were 
— in  highly  respectable  company. 
Some  of  the  best  names  in  the  citv 
have  been  dragged  through  the 
mire  when  the  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain eminent  boards  have  at  length 
been  brought  to  light  by  their  dif- 
ficulties; nobleman  and  gentlemen 
coming  out  of  the  west  have  been 
seen  to  change  their  code  of  moral- 
ity altogether  when  they  took  to 
tradintr  to  the  east  of  the  Cannon 
Street  Station ;  and  as  for  "  promo- 
tion," it  has  come  to  be  a  synonym 
for  everything  that  is  shady,  disrep- 
utable, or  criminal.  In  the  happy 
times,  when  so  many  were  rich,  and 
everybody  was  hasting  to  be  richer ; 
when  superabundant  savings  wore 
ready  to  overflow  into  every  scheme 
that  was  broached  under  decent 
auspices;  when  rival  banks  were 
emulously  generous  of  accomoda- 
tion to  customers  who  were  perpet- 
ually tuniing  over  their  capital ; 
when  any  scheme  that  ingenuity 
could  suggest  was  sure  to  go  to 
some  soil  of  [premium,  and  a  letter 
of  allotment  was  tantamount  to  a 
bank-note  or  a  cheque, — ^then  the 
shrewd  city  writer  was  the  centre 
of  very  general  interest.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  professional  pro- 
moter to  "  square"  him  if  possible  ; 
and  success  in  the  experiment  was 
one  of  the  considerations  which 
the  promoter  offered  for  the  money 
that  was  pressed  upon  him.  Noth- 
ing proved  it  more  than  the  subsi- 
dies those  gentlemen  continued  to 
receive  for  iheir  very  dubious  ser- 
vices, even  after  their  names  had 
been  so  thoroughly  blown  upon  that 
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if  they  had  been  published  in  the  se- 
ductive prospectuses  they  composed, 
they  would  have  scared  away  con- 
fidence instead  of  attracting  it.  But 
the  city  editor  might  pride  him- 
self on  being  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  show  a  generous  toleration  for 
the  tricks  of  finance.  He  was  flat- 
tered by  the  respect  paid  to  his 
position  and  opinions,  by  the  suc- 
cessful millionaire  who  was  building 
mansions  in  South  Kensington,  and 
castles  in  the  country,  and  tilling 
them  with  titled  and  avaricious 
guest*.  It  was  no  bad  thing  to  be 
the  "friend  of  the  house,"  and  have 
the  run  of  a  table  where  one  met 
the  most  fashionable  of  company 
over  the  best  of  wines  and  unex- 
ceptionable cookery.  Nothing  could 
be  more  than  natural  that  he  should 
listen  pleasantly  to  the  easy  confiden- 
ces of  his  host  in  the  snug  smoking- 
room  towards  the  small  hours.  lie 
was  genially  disposed  towards  any 
scheme  in  those  days  when  almost 
everything  seemed  to  succeed.  When 
you  were  paying  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent,  the  biggest  commission 
was  a  comparative  bagatelle.  When 
he  wrote  of  a  prospectus  in  the 
way  of  business,  he  wrote  as  he 
had  been  impressed  in  the  moments 
of  abandon,  llis  judgment  must 
be  satisfied,  of  course — that  was  a 
iine  qud  non :  but  if  all  was  fair 
and  above  board,  where  was  the 
harm  if  he  accepted  some  shares, 
and  even  consented  to  take  a  seat 
among  the  benefactors  of  their 
species  ?  Conscience  was  salved  or 
silenced  ;  and  from  the  accepting  of 
shares  to  the  taking  a  cheque  on 
occasion,  the  step  was  a  short  one. 
Once  upon  the  slope  that  led  to 
Avemus,  the  descent  was  swift  and 
easy.  He  owed  a  duty  to  his  part- 
ners or  patrons  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  and  something  to  himself 
and  self-interest  as  well.  Should 
the  company  be  inclined  to  totter, 
or  should  damaging  revelations  be 


elicited  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
he  was  almost  bound  over  to  write 
them  away,  or  at  all  events  to 
take  an  encouraging  view  of  things. 
And  in  that  case,  having  the  ear  of 
so  many  of  the  shareholders,  the 
mischief  he  had  in  his  power  was 
incalculable  in  the  way  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  saving  themselves  in 
time  and  in  bolstering  undertakings 
that  were  essentially  rotten.  That 
such  things  did  occur,  we  have 
learned  from  disclosures  in  the  law 
courts.  The  censor  who  betrayed 
his  trust  was  tolerably  safe,  so  long 
as  things  went  well  and  all  the 
markets  were  buoyant.  But  when 
distrust  and  failures  brought-  com- 
panies to  liquidation,  and  indignant 
shareholders  formed  committees  of 
investigation,  then  honest  men  came 
to  learn  the  truth  if  they  did  not 
actually  recover  their  own. 

The  confiding  pubKc  have  to  take  • 
that  risk  into  account  in  following: 
the  counsels  of  the  city  column  in 
their  favourite  journal ;  although, 
as  we  have  said,  we  believe  it  is 
not  very  often  that  there  is  a  case 
of  actual  treachery.  What  is  more 
generally  to  be  gufirded  against  is 
thef  political  bent  of  the  paper  when 
it  is  extending  its  patronage,  for 
reasons  of  state,  to  some  financial 
combination  of  international  spec- 
ulators. The  checkered  history  of 
the  Khedive's  affairs  has  been  a 
case  singularly  in  point.  Egyptian 
investors  have  had  a  suiprising  turn 
of  luck  of  late }  and  we  hope  their 
satisfaction  with  their  prospects 
may  be  justified  by  results.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  at  one  time 
they  came  almost  as  near  to  ship- 
wreck as  their  unfortunate  neififh- 
hours  who  had  been  financing  for 
the  Porte ;  and  repeatedly  some 
slight  turn  in  circumstances  might 
have  made  their  holdings  almost 
unmarketable.  Yet  it  was  unpleas- 
antly significant  that,  through  that 
prolonged    crisis,    the    newspapers 
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ranged  tliemselves  upon  opposite 
sides,  writing  on  the  Egyptian  out- 
look with  impossible  consistency, 
and  being  sanguine  or  despairing  as 
the  case  rniiiht  be.  Some  made  the 
worst  of  the  unfavourable  facts, 
and  exaGTgerated  all  the  disturbinjj 
rumours,  while  others  suppressed 
them  or  explained  them  away.  As 
it  has  happened,  Egyptians  have  ap- 
parently turned  up  trumps  for  those 
who  believed  the  best  and  decided 
to  Iiol,d  on.  Had  they  gone  the 
oilier  way,  as  seemed  a  certainty  at 
one  time,  those  who  followed  the 
guides  who  saw  everything  in  rose 
colour,  would  have  had  reason  for 
regretting  their  over  -  confidence ; 
and  it  is  their  luck  far  more  than 
their  wisdom  that  has  brought  these 
optimists  through  with  credit. 

And  the  citv  editor  should  be  not 
only  honest  but  discreet.  Nothing 
.  cfui  be  more  delicate  than  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  anxious  times  like 
the  present.  When  the  public  is 
depressed,  with  too  good  reason,  it 
needs  very  little  to  throw  it  into  a 
panic.  Alarmists  who  have  been 
growing  lean  with  other  people  see 
their  opportunity.  Disijueting  re- 
ports are  industriously  propagated, 
and  deplorable  facts  give  them 
ready  circulation.  There  is  a  rush 
to  sell  and  no  buying  resistance ; 
the  quotations  of  the  shares  are  apt 
to  become  merely  nominal  in  those 
establishments  whose  credit  is  the 
breath  of  their  existence;  the  job- 
bers will  hardly  "  make  a  price," 
and  property  is  literally  flung  away. 
And  the  investor  who  throws  his 
property  away,  may  be  doing  the 
wisest  thins:  in  the  circumstances, 
since  he  may  be  cutting  short  an 
inevitable  loss,  or  ridding  himself 
of  terrible  contingent  liabilities. 
In  many  instances,  however,  those 
threatened  establishraonts  would  be 
safe  enough  if  they  had  fair-play, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  unreasonable 
apprehensions  that  are  working  out 


their  own  fulfilment.  Then  is  the 
time  when  the  calming  assurances 
of  the  press  are  invaluable,  and  if 
the  city  editors  keep  their  heads 
and  hold  their  pens,  the  crisis  may 
be  averted  that  would  be  otherwise 
inevitable.  But  the  temptations  to 
sensational  writing  and  unseason- 
able warningrs  are  verv  cjreat.  It  is 
so  easy  to  be  wise  after  events,  and 
so  agreeable  to  preach  or  exhort 
when  your  warnings  are  coming 
home  to  the  very  hearts  of  the 
victims  who  are  pointing  your 
moral.  Indeed  there  is  the  less 
reason  to  lay  lurid  colouring  on 
your  i)aragraphs,  that  the  bare  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  such  a  catas* 
trophe  as  the  stoppage  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  is  sufficiently 
appalling  in  its  unadorned  sim- 
plicity. And  on  this  occasion  we 
are  bound  to  admit,  that  the  city 
writers,  as  a  rule,  have  expressed 
themselves  with  praiseworthy  self- 
restrain.  They  have  calmed  alarms 
instead  of  exciting  them,  and  done 
their  utmost  to  limit  the  circle 
of  disturbance.  For  criticisms  that 
may  be  sound  in  themselves  may  bo 
wofully  ill-timed ;  and  the  height 
of  a  half-panic  is  scarcely  the  time 
to  show  up  the  shortcomings  and 
dangers  of  our  banking  system — all 
the  less  so,  when  it  is  admitted  that 
they  may  be  easily  rectified.  But 
as  articles  of  this  kind  have  been 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
investors  have  good  reason  to  be 
grateful. 

As  for  the  leading  financial  week- 
lies, they  have  necessarily  grave 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  They 
have  to  give  judgment  in  most  im- 
portant matters  at  short  notice ;  and 
so  the  shrewdest  of  counsellors  mav 
be  tempted  into  over-confidence,  and 
occasionally  make  a  faux  pas  he 
would  willingly  retrace.  But,  on 
the  whole,  and  considering  those 
circumstances,  few  journals  in  the 
contemporary  press  are  more  care* 
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fully  or  judicially  conducted.  They 
Mve  gradually  made  tliemselves 
the  authorities  they  deserve  to  be. 
They  are  usually  written  on  solid 
information,  and  have  a  well-estab- 
lished character  for  honesty  and 
impartiality.  They  are  outspoken 
where  they  ought  to  speak  out; 
reticent  where  silence  is  literally 
crolden  on  matters  that  involve  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
fortunes  and  happiness  of  innumer- 
able individuals.  In  most  cases 
their  information  may  be  trusted. 
It  is  not  in  their  columns  you  must 
seek  for  the  vague  rumours  of  firms 
and  establishments  supposed  to  be 
compromised  by  such  and  such 
stoppages,  present  or  prospective. 
They  seem  to  confine  their  com- 
ments to  ascertained  facts,  and  they 
deal  with  commercial  dangers  and 
dlfSculties  in  the  abstract.  They 
rarely  write  on  politics,  except  where 
politics  are  inextricably  involved 
with  finance  ;  and  their  observa- 
tions are  the  more  original  and  the 
better  worth  reading,  that  they  are 
written  from  a  rigidly  financial 
point  of  view.  In  broad  contrast 
with  those  carefully  conducted 
papers,  are  the  innumerable  imi- 
tations which  have  been  issued  of 
late  years,  and  whose  existence 
is  generally  as  ephemeral  as  the 
management  is  discreditable.  It 
would  seem  that  it  is  possible  to 
start  a  paper  of  a  certain  stamp  in 
the  city  here,  at  an  expense  almost 
as  trifling  as  in  Paris,  where  some 
ambitious  member  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  finds  a  capitalist  with  a  few 
thousand  francs  at  his  disposal,  and 
forthwith  launches  the  *Comete,' 
or  the  *  Pavilion  Tricolor.'  W  e  need 
hardly  say  that  those  mushroom 
fioaDcial  broadsheets  are  really  the 
trade  circulars  of  the  advertising 
jobbers  and  brokers;  men  who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  outsiders  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  whose  names 
have    an    unsavoury    odour,   even 


in  the  tainted  atmosphere  of 
its  precincts.  Some  of  them 
scarcely  profess  to  conceal  their 
purpose,  and  each  member  offers 
you  a  choice  of  means  of  en- 
riching yourself,  by  en\ploying  the 
services  of  Messrs.  So  &  So  on  an 
extremely  moderate  commission. 
Others  are  directed  with  somewhat 
higher  art,  though  the  burden  of 
the  advice  they  dispense  so  liber- 
ally tends  in  a  similar  direction. 
The  difference  is  that  the  net  is 
not  spread  so  unblushingly  in  the 
sight  of  unwary  birds,  and  there 
is  no  obvious  connection  between 
the  stocks  and  shares  that  happen  • 
to  be  going  at*  an  alarming  sacri- 
fice, and  any  gentleman  who  is  pro- 
fessedly connected  with  the  jour- 
nal. But  as  some  of  these  bare- 
faced advertisincr  sheets  have  no 
inconsiderable  circulation — many  of 
them,  indeed,  are  given  away  by 
the  hundred  —  we  presume  that 
they  find  readers.  And  it  might 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  habitual 
dabbler  in  short  investments  to 
subscribe  for  them,  if,  guided  by 
some  previous  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, he  were  carefully  to  avoid 
most  things  they  recommend.  At 
the  best,  they  make  themselves  the 
mouthpieces  of  individuals  eager 
to  unload  of  stocks  that  have  either 
been  temporarily  inflated  for  a  pur- 
pose, or  which  are  sinking  steadily 
towards  the  unsaleable  point ;  of 
"bears"  who  have  banded  together 
and  are  breaking  out  upon  a  wreck- 
ing raid ;  and  of  promoters  who  still 
have  hopes  of  making  profits  by 
foisting  doubtful  companies  on  the 
public. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  hard  thinor 
to  float  an  influential  jounial  in 
London,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
Paris.  Otherwise  the  profits  of  a 
successful  venture  are  so  enormous 
— one  paper  which  sold  for  £500 
not  many  years  ago,  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  clearing  at  least  £70,000 
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a-year — and  the  social  and  political 
influence  it  confers  is  so  consider- 
able, that  in  these  days  of  ambition 
and  bold  speculation,  the  attempt 
would  be  made  far  more  frequently. 
But  not  only  must  you  be  prepared 
for  an  original  outlay  and  a  pro- 
longed drain,  commensurate  in  some 
measure  with  the  possible  gains,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  staff  of  prac- 
tised professionals  together,  who 
will  give  it  a  reasonable  chance  of  a 
start.  Able  and  experienced  men 
arc  slow  to  give  up  assured  engage- 
ments. Frequently  it  is  a  case  of 
vos  non  vobia  ;  and,  as  we  have  just 
.  remarked,  some  fortunate  specula- 
tor reaps  the  harvest  that  has  been 
sown  by  the  ruined  promoters. 
AVith  a  new  magazine  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent  thing  altogether.  You  find 
a  publisher,  and  you  catch  your 
editor — and  catching  the  editor  is 
easy  enough.  There  are  men  and 
women  of  more  or  less  literary  rep- 
utation, who  are  ready  enough  to 
lend  their  names  by  way  of  puff  for 
the  sake  of  some  additional  noto- 
riety. Tliey  will  be  powers  in  a 
small  way — or  in  a  greater ;  nor  do 
they  dislike  the  sense  of  authority 
involved  in  patronising  or  snubbing 
aspiring  contributors.  We  fancy 
that  in  most  cases  the  work  of 
supervision  sits  easily  on  them.  "All 
contributions  may  be  carefully  con- 
sidered ;"  but  we  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
]>icion  that  we  know  what  is  meant 
i»v  that.  Distinctly  written  manu- 
scripts  have  the  fairer  chance;  for 
any  one  who  has  the  slighter.t  criti- 
cal or  editorial  qualifications  can  tell, 
on  a  very  superficial  inspection, 
whether  the  applicant,  in  sending  in 
his  testimonials,  is  craving  a  favour 
or  laying  them  under  an  obligation. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  some 
Fmall  clique  or  coterie  of  little- 
knowns,  who  have  rallied  round 
the  new  chief,  and  undertaken  to 
help  him  to  work  a  monopoly.  So 
the  ser\ices of  absolutely  anonymous 


outsiders  are  at  a  discount;  while 
very  often  the  title  of  the  proffered 
article  may  indicate  as  much  as  the 
name  of  the  writer.  Nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  packets  that  carry  such 
a  burden  of  hopes  and  fears  are  re- 
turned "  with  thanks,"  after  having 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  office  to 
the  extent  of  opening  and  making 
them  up  again.  There  are  excep- 
tions, WQ  know,  to  that  mode  of 
editing.  Magazines,  like  ancient 
families,  must  have  a  beginning 
somewhere ;  and  there  are  editors 
who  are  determined  to  do  their  ut- 
most for  the  new  venture  which  at 
best  has  to  contend  with  long-estab- 
lished favourites,  and  who  take  a 
positive  pleasure  in  unearthing  un- 
developed genius.  And  that  is  the 
editor  to  whom  we  should  pin  our 
faith,  had  we  been  rash  enough  to 
stake  something  pecuniarily  on  bis 
enterprise.  When  he  draws  his 
chair  round  to  the  fire  after  dinner, 
and  lights  his  post-prandial  pipe  or 
cigar,  in  place  of  taking  up  the  even- 
ing journal,  or  some  rival  periodical, 
he  helps  himself  to  a  heavy  armful  of 
papers.  Lying  back  luxuriously  on 
his  cushions,  with  vague  hopes  of 
possible  discoveries  to  soothe  him, 
he  flips  his  fingers  through  the  pages 
of  manuscript.  A  sample  or  two, 
taken  almost  at  random,  suffices. 
AVith  a  shrug  of  tlie  shoulders  he 
throws  a  packet  aside,  and  another 
and  another  follows  in  course,  with 
what  the  unfortunate  rejected  would 
call  most  hasty  judgment;  when 
suddenly  he  draws  himself  together. 
There  is  something  in  the  set  and 
stiffening  of  the  shoulders  that 
might  suggest  a  pointer  drawing  in 
a  scent,  or  a  spaniel  cocking  its  ears 
in  a  cover,  while  a  sparkle  of  dawn- 
ing interest  lights  up  his  indifferent 
eyes.  There  is  really  something  in 
this  young  man.  That  expressive 
picture  by  itself  bears  some  evi- 
dence of  original  genius.  There  is 
talent  in  that  scene,  though  it  may 
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be  cruelly  conceived,  and  power  in 
those  characters,  although  they  are 
sketchy  and  unshapely.  The  story 
may  have  to  be  revised  or  rewritten, 
but  it  contains  the  elements  of  a 
success,  and  the  promise  of  a  literary 
career.  He  sits  down  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  dashes  off  a 
note.  The  novice  receives  it  next 
morning  with  a  throbbing  pulse, 
and  is  elevated  straightway  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  He  keeps  the  mo- 
mentous appointment  in  a  mingled 
state  of  nervous  excitement  and  ir- 
repressible jubilation,  for  we  may 
presume  that  he  has  the  sensitive 
literary  temperament.  And  in  the 
place  of  the  austere  critic,  whoso 
approbation  he  has  had  the  auda- 
city to  court,  he  makes  a  cordial 
and  sympathetic  acquaintance,  who 
mingles  advice  with  hearty  en- 
couragement, and  welcomes  him  as 
a  man  and  a  brother  into  the  aspir- 
ing guild  of  the  penmen. 

A  word  of  warm  approbation 
in  season  is  jvorth  anything  to 
the  diffident  young  debutant^  w^ho 
must  necessarily  have  felt,  in  his 
maiden  attempts,  like  a  school- 
boy preparing  a  task,  or  a  proba- 
tioner going  in  for  competitive  ex- 
amination. It  gives  him  the  con- 
fidence that  sends  him  forward  in 
his  swing,  in  place  of  pausing  to 
hesitate  between  trains  of  thought, 
and  pick  and  choose  among  partic- 
ular phrases.  His  head  may  be 
tamed  later,  and  he  may  very  likely 
sin  on  the  side  of  over-confidence,  till 
he  is  brought  back  to  his  bearings 
by  some  disagreeable  experiences 
which  show  him  that  he  must  not 
presume  upon  his  gifts.  But  he 
nas  learned  that  he  has  powers  if 
he  chooses  to  exert  them — that  he 
has  some  literary  taste  into  the  bar- 
gain,— and  that  is  ever}^thing,  so 
far  as  the  initial  step  is  concerned. 
And  the  enlisting  of  such  vigorous 
recruits  is  the  chief  secret  of  success 
to  a  new  magazine.   Writing  comes, 


after  all,  to  be  a  matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  of  per- 
sonal credit.  The  best  men,  or  the 
second  best,  will  not  write  for  utter- 
ly inadequate, remun eration  ;  more 
especially  when  they  appear  in  n 
measure  to  compromise  their  repu- 
tations by  mixing  themselves  up 
with  obscure  or  inferior  company. 
Now  and  then  one  of  tliem  may 
be  bribed  by  a  price  to  forward  a 
contribution  which  shall  serve  as 
a  costly  advertisement;  but  even 
then  there  are  odds  that  the  mas- 
ter has  done  his  work  in  slovenly 
or  perfunctory  style.  And  the 
longest  practice  can  never  supply 
the  lack  of  talent  with  beaten  hacks 
who  have  failed*  else  where,  and  who 
have  been  hitched  together  in  a 
scratch  team  to  labour  up-hill  in 
new  harness  against  the  brilliant 
action  that  has  outpaced  them  al- 
ready. But  freshness,  when  united 
to  versatility,  goes  for  even  more 
than  knack  and  skill.  There  must 
always  be  many  men  coming  on 
who  should  prove  superior  to  the 
average  of  established  writers;  and 
with  their  freshness  in  their  favour, 
they  can  make  reading  more  at- 
tractive than  that  which  is  chieflv 
recommended  by  names  which  the 
public  are  already  beginning  to  be 
wearied  of. 

The  newspapers  must  retain  on 
their  professional  staff  men  who 
are  sacrificing  everything  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  calling; — men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  turning 
niorht  into  dav ;  who  are  readv  to 
write  a  loader  upon  anything  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  who  must 
leave  their  address  at  the  office  of 
their  journal,  when  they  drop  in  to 
dinner  with  a  friend.  But  any 
clever  dilettante  or  amateur  may 
linger  over  his  magazine  article  or 
story,  sending  it  in  when  it  suits 
his  convenience  after  he  has  polish- 
ed the  style  to  his  fancy.  His 
brilliancy  may  dazzle  the  public  to- 
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day,  but  it  will  shiue  forth  with 
undiminished  lustre  in  a  twelve- 
month. And  the  range  of  his  pos- 
sible subjects  is  as  wide  as  the 
whole  scope  and  sph/ire  of  mortal 
interests.  All  depends  upon  the 
method  of  handUng:  even  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  may  be  made  enter- 
taining; and  the  more  entertaining 
from  the  surprise  he  is  preparing 
for  Ills  readers.  Say,  for  instance, 
you  introduce  a  philosophical  math- 
ematician in  his  study,  distracted 
from  the  pursuits  of  a  lifetime  by  a 
passion  for  some  blooming  beauty, — 
and  we  may  leave  the  imagination 
of  our  readers  to  fill  in  the  rest. 
And  as  hope  always  tells  a  flatter- 
ing tale  to  the  literary  aspirant, 
inixenious  treatment  of  the  most  im- 
practicable  subjects  seems  to  be 
easily  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
Thus  contributors  to  the  various 
grades  of  the  magazines  are  cropping 
up  continually  in  all  conceivable 
s-juarters.  The  fine  lady  in  studied 
morning  necfUge,  and  stockings  that 
are  slightly  tinted  with  blue,  is  seat- 
ed before  the  davenport  in  her  bou- 
doir previous  to  the  duties  of  the 
luncheon  and  the  afternoon  drive, 
dashing  off  lyrics  of  the  Loves  or 
soft  stories  of  the  affections,  on  wire- 
woven  note-paper  with  rose-coloured 
quills :  while  the  astronomer  in  his 
study  is  stooping  his  intelligence  to 
make  science  easy  for  some  popu- 
lar periodical  ;  and  dilating,  from 
the  j)oint  of  view  of  the  people, 
on  tlie  revolutions  of  the  spheres 
or  the  eccentricities  of  the  comets. 
Different  maccazines  have  their  vari- 
ous  specialties;  but  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  the  catholic-minded  edi- 
tor, from  the  latest  conjectures  on 
the  origin  of  species  to  half-honi*a 
with  the  sirens  of  the  stage  or  mi& 
sionary  niisadventures  in  the  South 
Seas. 

Next,  perhaps,  to  the  growth  of 
the  circulating  libraries,  nothing 
proves  more  clearly  the  spread  of 


intelligent  interest  and  the  taste  for 
miscellaneous    reading,     than     the 
wonderful     multiplication     of     the 
lighter  monthlies.     Not  a  few  have 
a  hard  struggle  for  life ;  but  when 
some  expire  there  are  others  to  re- 
place  them.     In   the   old   days   of 
the    'Gentleman's     Magazine,'   Syl- 
vanus  Urban  filled  his  close-printed 
pages  chiefly  with  remarks  upon  bis 
weekly   contemporaries,   and     with 
notices  of  public  aflairs,  interspersed 
and  enlivened  with  scraps  of  gossip. 
It  is  curious  to  glance  back  on  the 
early   numbers   and   read    the  criti- 
cisms on  the  heavy  historical  papers 
in  the  *  Craftsman,'  &c. ;  or  the  re- 
])orts  on  the  military  operations  in 
the  North ;   on   the   marching  and 
countermarching  of  Sir  John  Cope 
and    *  Mr.'    Ilawley ;    on   the    ad- 
vance  of   the  Highland   host,   and 
the   trials   and   executions    of    the 
unhappy     Jacobite    gentry.       The 
*  Gentleman's  Mf^orazine  '  was  in  fact 
a  gentleman's  newspaper ;  and  more 
of  a  mere  reporter  jLhan  the  daily 
journals  of  our  time.     Fiction   was 
a  thing  apart — a    task   not   to   be 
lifrhtly  undertaken,    and   the    pon- 
derous   results    were    in   many-vol- 
umed    octavos.     We   may  imagine 
the  precise  author  of  *  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,'    sitting,    down   to    his 
heavy  labours,  like  BufFon,  in  court 
suit  and  in   ruflfles.     Fieldilijj   and 
Smollett   were  condemned,  not  for 
indeceny,  but  for    vulgarity,  when 
they  dared  to  be  truthful  and  face- 
tious, and  actually  succeeded  in  being 
amusing.     The  time  of  short  stories 
and  telling  serial  sketches  had  not 
come   as   yet.      In   the   dearth   of 
writers  and  the  scarcity  of  rcaden>i, 
there  were  few  literary  performances 
to   be   reviewed.      The   writers   of 
'Ramblers,'   even  when  they    were 
contributors   to    "  Sylvanus,"    pub- 
lished   solemn    essays   in    separate 
form.      They   sought  for  apprecia- 
tion in  the  coffee-houses  and  in  the 
circles  of  literary  connoisseurs.    All 
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that  casts  a  clear  sidc-liglit  on  the 
uneducated  dulncss  of  the  society 
of  the  times.  An  ordinary  dinner- 
party is  wearisome  enough  now ;  it 
must  have  been  many  times  more 
intolerable  then,  had  one  not  been 
bred  to  the  habit  of  it.  We  can 
imagine  the  worthy  women  sitting 
stiffly  in  hoops  and  stomachers,  on 
high-backed  chairs,  giving  them- 
selves over  to  the  earnest  occupa- 
tion of  the  hour,  while  the  squires 
were  laying  a  foundation  for  serious 
drinking.  The  talk  must  have  been 
as  light  and  aesthetic  as  the  mciiur^ 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  barons 
and  sirloins,  with  such  trifles  as 
sucking-pigs  and  turkeys  thrown  in 
by  way  of  "kickshaws."  A  few 
fine  ladies  might  get  up  on  their 
hobbies,  and  chatter  over  the  mania 
of  the  day, — china,  pug-dogs,  and 
court  trains — Shakespeare,  Garrick, 
and  the  musical  glasses.  Their  less 
fashionable  sisters,  when  scandal 
ran  short,  could  onl}'^  sit  in  silence 
or  compare  notes  over  domestic 
grievancos.  The  men,  when  the 
cloth  was  cleared  away,  might,  grow 
animated  over  their  port ;  and  most 
of  them  took  an  interest  in  paro- 
chial business  if  not  in  public  affairs. 
But  their  talk,  at  the  best,  Avas 
limited  to  the  next  move  of  the 
Ministers,  or  the  latest  news  from 
the  Low  Countries — to  their  crops 
and  cattle,  their  horses  and  hounds. 
Now,  the  Squires  Western  have 
taken  university  degrees,  bring 
their  ladies  to  town  for  a  third  of 
the  year,  and  are  as  much  at  home 
in  European  questions  as  on  their 
ancestral  acres.  Tliey  have  sat  for 
their  couAty  or  on  their  member's 
election  committee;  their  sons  are 
in  the  Church,  the  army,  or  the  col- 
onies; everybody  you  meet  in  so- 
ciety appears  to  have  a  respectable 
income,  and  the  means  of  bestow- 
ing some  cultivation  on  his  mind. 
The  younger  son,  who  would  have 
been  a  banger-on  a  hundred  years 


a<ro — a  bailiff  or  a  better  sort  of 
keeper  on  the  family  estate,  great 
upon  farming  and  on  the  drenching 
of  cows  —  is  now,  superficially  at 
least,  a  well  informed  gentleman. 
His  wife  or  sister,  in  the  intervals 
of  husband-hunting  and  lawn- 
tennis,  has  found  time  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  philosophers,  and  listen  to 
the  eloquence  of  popular  lecturers. 
They  manoeuvre  for  tickets  for  the 
Geographical  Society  and  the  Royal 
Institution  as  their  grandmothers 
used  to  do  for  vouchers  to  Al mack's ; 
and  if  they  have  but  vague  notions 
of  the  sense  of  modern  speculation, 
at  all  events  they  have  caught  some 
echoes  of  its  sound.  They  have 
their  artistic  and  literarv  idols 
whom  they  worship;  and  in  art  and 
literature,  as  well  as  religion,  they 
profess  some  fashionable  form  of  be- 
lief. Few  of  them  can  shine  bv  good 
looks  alone,  and  they  are  bound  to 
cultivate  a  habit  of  babblinor.  Thev 
would  far  sooner  be  guilty  of  a 
solecism  in  good-breeding,  than  con- 
fess to  being  taken  aback  upon  any 
conceivable  subject.  Tact  and  ju- 
dicious reserve  go  for  a  grcfit  deal ; 
but  they  nmst  have  some  skeleton 
framework  of  general  information. 
And  in  supplying  them  with1 
what  they  want,  with  the  smallest  • 
expenditure  of  trouble,  the  lighter 
or  more  frivolous  magazines  are 
invaluable.  The  "  padding"  is  often 
the  more  serviceable  in  that  way. 
Run  over  the  lists  of  "  contents"  for 
the  month,  and  you  see  where  to  turn 
for  the  knowledge  you  may  be  the 
better  for,  while  contriving  to  com- 
bine some  amusement  with  instruc- 
tion. The  *  Gentleman's  Magazine ' 
of  our  time — and  a  veiy  pleas- 
antly conducted  periodical  it  is — is 
to  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine'  of 
Cave  and  Sylvan  us  Urban,  as  the 
society  of  her  present  Majesty's 
reign  to  the  society  of  her  grand- 
father **  Farmer  George." 

The    birth    of    the    'Edinburgh 
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Review  *  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  But  the  brilliant  liter- 
ary brotherhood  who  clubbed  their 
brains  in  the  Scottish  capital,  nec- 
essarily wrote  for  the  few  rather 
than  the  many,  as  their  successors 
are  writing  now.  They  had  no 
slight  advantage,  not  only  in  having 
exclusive  possession  of  the  field, 
but  in  the  authority  they  claimed, 
and  which  was  conceded  to  them  in 
some  departments.  The  Areopagites 
of  the  modern  Athens  assumed  that 
they  were  absolute  arbiters  in  all 
matters  of  home  and  foreign  pol- 
itics, in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
in  litcrai-y  taste.  The  new  ally  of 
the  Whig  party  was  extremely  ser- 
viceable politically;  but  as  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  violence  of  party 
spirit,  it  rather  provoked  party 
opposition  than  dominated  it.  In 
science  and  literature  it  was  other- 
wise. Philosophers  and  authors 
might  murmer  and  protest;  but 
there  were  no  tribunals  of  equal 
influence  to  which  they  could  car- 
ry their  sentences  for  reconsidera- 
tion. Tlie  critics  had  the  self- 
assurance  of  youth  as  well  as  its 
life  and  freshness;  they  had  the 
art  of  putting  doubtful  points  so 
as  to  make  the  worse  seem  the 
better  reason ;  and  although  we 
doubt  not  that  they  desired  to  do 
substantial  justice,  yet  not  a  few 
of  them  had  marked  individuali- 
ties and  pronounced  opinions.  To 
a  critical  anatomist  like  Jeftrcv,  to 
a  born  wit  like  Sydney  Smith,  the 
temptation  to  be  bitter  must  often 
have  been  irresistible ;  and  we  know 
that  Brougham,  with  all  his  tal- 
ents, was  made  up  of  prejudices  and 
crotchets,  and  was  in  a  me^isure  an 
imposter.  Ilis  irrepressible  activ- 
ity and  galvanic  versatility  must 
often  have  made  him  mischievously 
unfair.  In  contributinor  half  -a  - 
dozen  of  articles  to  a  number,  he 
must  have  embarrassed  the  editor 
as  much   as   he  Jiclped    him  ;  and 


as  we  stumble  across  the  frequent 
shortcorainors  and  blunders  in  the 
deliberate  productions  of  his  raa- 
turer  years,  we  can  only  pity  many 
of  the  victims  who  were  dragged  up 
before  him  for  summary  judgment. 
It  was  high  time  that  there  should  be 
a  rival  review  to  impress  the  neces- 
sity of  greater  caution  on  the  dash- 
ing gentlemen  of  *  The  Edinburgh  ;  * 
and  *  The  Quarterly  '  is  another  item 
in  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the 
world  of  letters  will  always  owe 
them.  Sir  Walter  Scott  showed 
his  habitual  shrewdness  when,  in 
advising  Murray  as  to  the  man- 
ascement  of  the  new  Review,  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  an  invariable 
rule  of  forcing  cheques  upon  all 
contributors.  Some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Tories,  with  Canning 
at  their  head,  would  have  been 
willing  and  happy  to  render  their 
services  gratuitously ;  but  even  with 
quarterlies  and  the  monthlies,  as 
with  the  daily  newspapers,  a  liberal 
paymaster  must  be  the  backbone  of 
a  lasting  success.  We  fasncy  that 
the  man,  whatever  his  means,  who 
is  altogether  superior  to  pecuniary 
considerations,  is  more  of  a  pheno- 
menon than  we  are  apt  to  suppose. 
Most  people  will  have  value  for 
their  time  in  some  shape  or  another, 
and  self-approval  scarcely  seems  a 
sufficient  reward  for  the  pains  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  anonvraoos 
authorship.  Since  then,  that  liber- 
ally profitable  principle  has  been 
universally  adopted.  It  is  well  un- 
derstood that  any  periodical  must 
waste  away  in  a  decline  unless  its 
supportei*8.  are  suitably  and  invari- 
ably remunerated.  And  with  the 
quarterlies  the  system  has  proved 
especially  advantageous ;  for  we  take 
it  to  be  the  secret  of  their  lasting 
vitality,  in  these  days  when  every- 
body is  living  so  fast,  that  a  quar- 
ter seems  much  the  same  thing  as  a 
century.  In  the  first  number  of 
*The  Edinburgh  Review '  there  were 
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no  less  tlmn  twenty-nine  articles — 
a  profusion  evidently  inconsistent 
with  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
publication  which]  made  its  appear- 
ance only  four  times  in  the  year. 
Now  wc  may  take  the  quarterly  aver- 
age at  nine  or  ten.  There  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  a  limit  as  to  length ; 
or  at  least  a  most  generous  licence 
is  allowed  to  a  writer  where  an  im- 
portant subject  demands  exhaustive 
treatment.  Hence  one  of  the  learn- 
ed pundits  who,  when  he  goes  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  couple  of  folio  volumes, 
receives  but  small  encouragement  in 
Paternoster  Row,  is  tempted  every 
now  and  then  to  skim  his  brain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  editors  of  those 
serious  periodicals.  Our  readers 
may  remember  a  recent  judicial  tra- 
gedy, when  a  laborious  clergyman 
of  much  erudition  was  driven  over 
the  verge  of  insanity,  and  betrayed 
into  a  murderous  homicide  by  his 
heart-breakinor  failure  in  the  career 
of  letters.  He  had  published  — 
literally — largely,  with  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  liberal  houses  in 
the  metropolis,  and  yet  his  gains 
had  been  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
illusory.  Probably,  with  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  trouble,  he  might 
have  made  many  times  the  money 
had  he  sent  an  occasional  article  to 
one  of  the  quarterlies;  and  instead 
of  wasting  his  time  and  wrecking 
bis  life  in  labouring  over  monu- 
ments bv  which  he  will  never  be 
remembered,  he  mijjht  have  felt 
that  his  : studies  had  been  useful 
to  his  kind,  while  the  hearth  that 
he  stained  with  blood  w^  made  a 
happy  one. 

The  quarterlies  are  most  solidly 
established,  we  believe,  on  those 
occasional  article?  of  special  value, 
which  not  only  deserve  to  live  them- 
selves, but  which  reflect  their  credit 
on  the  contrasts  of  other  numbers. 
Calling  on  our  recollections,  almost 
at  random,  we  may  refer  to  the 
most  suggestive  essay  on  the  Tal- 


mud and  the  historical  principles 
of  the  Hebrew  faith  and  polity  by 
the  lamented  orientalist,  Emman- 
uel Deutsch.  You  may  look  to 
find,  from  time  to  time,  the  result 
of  the  studies  and  careful  reflec- 
tions of  a  lifetime.  There  are  sub- 
jects of  the  day  which  lose  rather 
than  gain  by  the  most  deliberate 
treatment.  There  are  others,  such 
as  archa3ology  or  art,  which  are  none 
the  worse  for  any  amount  of  keep- 
ing. Now  you  have  an  eminent 
Church  dignitary  expressing  him- 
self with  equal  authority  and  know- 
ledge on  the  latest  developments  of 
Tractarian  and  Ritualistic  excesses. 
If  the  critic  in  one  periodical  in- 
clines to  extremes,  the  glove  is 
almost  certain  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
other.  Now  you  have  an  exhaust- 
ive paper  on  the  latest  results  of 
scientific  explorations  in  Palestine, 
or  on  the  much-disputed  sites  of 
the  Holy  Places.  Now  you  have 
an  article  on  the  excavations  in 
Mycenae  or  the  Troad,  enriched  and 
made  engrossingly  suggestive  and 
entertaining  by  its  wealth  of  classi- 
cal and  archaeological  research.  And 
again  you  are  delighted  by  a  lucid 
summary  of  the  political  geography 
or  the  geographical  politics  of  some 
borderland  peopled  by  semi-barbar- 
ous tribes,  which  seems  likely  to  be- 
come the  battle-ground  of  liberalism 
and  absolutism.  These  contribu- 
tions are  assumed  to  be  anonymous, 
no  doubt ;  but  everybody  who  is  in- 
terested to  know  may  inform  him- 
self as  to  the  authorship.  And  the 
acknowledged  authority  of  a  great 
name  awakens  curiosity  and  com- 
mands respect,  when  it  does  not 
actually  carry  conviction.  We  fear  ] 
that  the  articles  on  current  politics 
are  at  least  as  often  a  drag  as  an 
assistance.  They  are  demanded  by 
long-standing  traditions,  nor  could 
they  well  be  omitted,  unless  the 
venerated  organs  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  Conservatives  were  to  agree  to 
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divest  themselves  of  what  remains 
to  them  of  their  old  political  power. 
Sometimes  the  publication  of  an 
able  manifesto  by  a  minister  or 
an  ex-minister,  sends  a  particular 
number  through  several  editions. 
Independently  of  his  acknowledged 
political  ability,  and  any  gifts  of 
vigorous  pamphleteering  that  he 
may  possess,  the  ideas  of  tlie  writer 
must  have  a  permanent  interest, 
since  they  may  foreshadow  the 
future  policy  of  a  cabinet.  But 
necessarily,  in  those  days  of  swift 
transition,  quarterly  political  arti- 
cles on  passing  events  must  almost 
inevitably  have  the  appearance  of 
being  behind  the  news  of  the  day. 
Maturely  considered  and  lucidly  ar- 
gued they  may  have  been,  but  they 
are  likely  to  bear  the  evidences  of 
luirried  revision.  The  shrewdest 
prescience  has  been  confounded, 
the  soundest  logical  conclusions 
have  been  upset,  by  the  unexpect- 
ed surprises  which  time  has  been 
{)reparing;  and  the  most  cursory 
reader  may  «  hit  upon  the  blots 
which  have  escaped  the  hasty  cor- 
rection of  the  thoughtful  author. 
At  the  best,  he  has  to  go  back  upon 
the  arjruments  which  have  been 
thoroughly  threslied  out  ad  nan- 
seam  by  the  dailies,  weeklies,  and 
monthlies.  It  will  do  him  credit, 
indeed,  if  he  can  make  a  new  point. 


or  accomplish  anything  better  than 
a  clever  summing-up  by  a  judge 
who  is  avowedly  confounding  him- 
self with  the  advocate. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  quarterlies,  as  a  rule,  have  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  their  editors,  and  that  goes  far 
to  account  for  their  continued  pop- 
ularity. They  might  have  passed 
under  the  direction  of  book-wonns 
or  bookish  students,  in  whose 
hands  thev  would  have  become 
insupportably  ponderous.  On  the 
contrary,  since  the  days  of  Jeffrey 
and  Gifford,  of  Lockhart  and  Macvey 
Napier,  they  have  been  conducted 
by  accomplished  scholars  who  have 
mixed  familiarly  and  easily  in  the 
world  J  and  who  have  had  the  tact 
and  <rood  sense  to  lighten  their 
**  contents"  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  popular  subjects.  Some  of  the 
most  graceful  biographical  sketches 
of  the  political  leaders  of  fashion- 
able society  —  sketches  that  were 
written  by  intimate  friends ;  some 
of  the  very  best  contributions  on 
hunting  and  field-sports;  some  of 
the  most  sparkling  articles  on  dress, 
ai-t,  music,  cookery,  lawn-tennis, 
and  heaven  knows  what  besides, — 
making  their  appearance  in  the 
pages  of  those  weighty  periodicals, 
have  been  found  worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  more  accessible  forms. 
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French   novels   have,  and    with 
justice,  a  bad    name    in    England. 
Most  of  us  have  a  corner  somewhere 
fall   of  these   yellow   volumes,  nn- 
bound,    and    often   not    worth    the 
binding,  either,  so  to  speak,  in  body 
or  in  soul ;  volumes  in  which  bad 
paper,  indifferent   print,  indifferent 
writing,    and     atrocious     morality, 
make  up  the  very  worst  example  of 
the  thing  called  a  book  which  mo- 
dem times    have    known ;  volumes 
picked  up  on  railway  journeys,  which^ 
we  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  com- 
municate   to    our   households.      A 
great   many  people  think   and   be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  universal  bril- 
liancy of  wit  or  play  of  sentiment 
in  these  works  which   make   them 
dangerous;    that  they   are,  as   the 
pleasures    they    portray    are    sup- 
posed also  to  be,  seductive  beyond 
description,  full  of  vigour  and  pas- 
sion and  charm.     If  they  were  so, 
there  would  be  a  certain  justifica- 
tion of  their  existence,  a  licence  to 
live  and  to  be  read  which  they  do 
not   now  possess;  for,  to   tell   the 
truth,  a  great  many  of  these  perfor- 
mances which   travellers    buy  with 
a  not  disagreeable  thrill  of  stealthy 
pleasure,  as    of    something    rather 
wrong,  and  sure  to  be  exciting,  are 
as  dull  in  their  debauchery  as  the 
dullest  English  sketch  of  the  domes- 
tic circle,  full  of  the  flavour  of  muf- 
fins and  tea.     There  is  nothing  new 
in  vice,  any  more   than    in  virtue ; 
and  no  excitements  pall  so  quickly 
as  those  which  address  themselves 
to  a  feverish  imagination    and   de- 
praved   appetite.     Vice,  indeed,  is 
of  all  atmospheres  the  most  narrow 
and    liraitedl      It  is  contracted   by 
its  very  nature.     It  has  no  resource 
except  in  repetitions,  in    sickening 
details  which  cannot  be  brightened 
by  any  newly-invented  catastrophe. 


but  can  lead  to  one  climax  only. 
A  course  of  reading  more  fatiguing, 
more  disgusting,  more  wearisome, 
than  that  of  those  romances,  falsely 
so  called,  which  ring  the  changes 
upon  one  way  after  another  of  break- 
ing the  law  of  purity,  and  contem- 
plate the  varied  and  many-sided* 
human  being  only  in  one  aspect, 
cannot  be  imagined.  To  read 
through  the  lesser  works  even  of 
a  great  genius  like  that  of  Balzac, 
leaves  an  intolerable  sense  of  dul 
ness,  narrowness,  meanness,  upon 
the  mind.  Here  and  there,  where 
his  great  powers  blaze  forth  into  a 
study  of  mankind,  terrible  though 
odious,  like  that  which  appals  the 
reader  in  the  *  Pere  Goriot,'  we  arc 
seized  upon  by  the  awful  tragedy 
which  can  weave  in  every  combina- 
tion of  follv  and  wickedness  into 
its  sombre  web,  without  losing  the 
higher  force  of  fate  and  misciy  in 
it;  but  even  Balzac,  at  his  ordinary, 
is  full  of  the  monotonous  repetition, 
which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  when 
the  mind  of  the  writer  and  the 
attention  of  the  reader  are  concen- 
trated upon  the  means  of  forming 
an  illicit  connection,  or  of  keeping 
it  interesting  when  formed.  They 
are  not  piquant,  as  we  hope  they 
must  be,  since  so  wrong;  but  dull, 
more  dull  than  a  record  of  Sunday- 
schools.  And  when  the  work  is  in 
indifferent  hands,  the  result  is  more 
monstrous,  more  sickening  still ;  a 
series  of  nauseous  scenes,  more 
flat  in  the  ardours  of  so-called  pas- 
sion than  are  the  minute  details  of 
tea-parties  which  we  have,  or  have 
had,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  To 
see  the  little  pride  of  naughtiness, 
the  conscious  smile  of  superior 
enlightenment,  yet  pretended  com- 
punction, with  which  a  man  who 
prides  himself  on  being  of  the  world. 
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or  a  woman  above  prejudice,  con- 
fesses to  A  knowledge  of  the  books 
which  "it  would  not  do  to  leave 
lying  about,  don't  you  know  ?"  is 
enough  to  make  any  malicious  de- 
mon laugh.  "  I  have  got  hold  of 
the  very  worst  book  that  ever  was 
written,  I  think,"  says  one  fashion- 
able critic  to  another.  "  I  shall 
burn  it  when  I  have  done  with  it." 
"  But  let  me  see  it  first,"  says  the 
other,  eagerly.  And  yet  the  work 
thus  characterised  will  be  like  ditch- 
water,  boiling  hotly,  splashing  and 
sputtering  in  muddy  bubbles,  but 
with  neither  flavour  nor  savour, 
save  that  of  the  miserable  ooze 
from  whence  it  came. 

However,  thouorh  this  is  the  case 
with  so  much  contemporary  French 
fiction,  it  is  no  more  a  universal 
law  than  is  the  other  counterb^danc- 
ing  faith  which  opens  French  houses 
and  families  to  English  novels  with- 
out exception,  making  the  very 
name  of  Tauchnitz  a  guarantee  of 
moral  excellence.  It  is  not  always 
certain  nowadays  that  an  English 
story  is  safe  reading;  and  no  more 
is  it  certain  that  a  French  one,  how- 
ever yellow,  contiiins  a  chapter  of 
dull  and  dismal  vice,  and  nothing 
more.  The  works  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  are  a  most  hopeful  and  con- 
solatory proof  that  France  is  thank- 
ful to  escape  from  the  shower  of 
mud  that  is  being  rained  over  her, 
and  retains  the  better  taste  of  a 
healthful  human  imagination  after 
.nil.  Of  the  volumes  which  lie  be- 
fore us,  one  is  in  its  forty-third, 
the  other  in  its  forty-fourth  edi- 
tion ;  while  the  unmitigated  filth 
of  M.  Zola,  for  example,  which  has 
somehow  drifted  to  the  side  of 
the  more  wholesome  productions, 
shows  no  such  evidence  of  accept- 
ance. A  reputation  so  large  and 
popular  could  scarcely  arise  without 
hsgitimate  reason ';  and  the  spice  of 
contemporary  scandal  contained  in 
these  books  is  not  enough  to  give 


more  than  a  temporary  impetus  to 
their  circulation.  Those  who  would 
form  some  acquaintance  with  Fraoce 
as  it  is,  or  was  some  twenty  years 
ago,  will  scarcely  find  a  better  guide 
than  in  the  picture  here  described. 
It  does  not  reveal  a  pure  society — 
far  from  it ;  nor  does  it  present  ns 
with  any  ideal  of  honest  public  life 
which  is  equal  to  our  own.  Swind- 
ling and  sham  are  portrayed  in  it  in 
full  career — false  charity,  false  trade, 
false  statesmanship ;  and  the  rela*,  , 
tions  of  men  and  women  arc  treated 
with  that  impartiality,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  which  character* 
^ises  all  literature  but  our  own.  But 
the  world  is  not  narrowed  into  a' 
shameful  chamber,  nor  all  the  con* 
cerns  of  life  subordinated  to  a|i . 
intrigue,  as  in  the  other  books  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  good' 
and  the  evil  stand  together;  there  is 
the  breadth  of  a  solid,  round  world, 
full  of  differing  interests  and  serious 
complications,  in  which  other  pas- 
sions than  one  are  involved.  Vice 
is  not  left  out  of  the  count,  but 
there  is  no  choice  of  vice,  nor  lin- 
gering preference  for  its  debasing 
records.  And  while  Daudet's  works 
are  not  to  be  recommended,  ac- 
cording to  the  favourite  sneer  of 
French  criticism,  as  specially  adapt- 
ed for  a  penaionnat  de  demoiseUes^ 
neither  are  they  to  be  apprehended 
as  unfit  reading  for  any  pure-mind- 
ed woman.  The  world  they  deal 
with  is  not  a  virtuous  world,  yet 
virtue  lives  in  it,  and  struggles, 
and  is  not  always  beaten ;  and 
evil,  if  it  often  triumphs  basely,  is 
never  more  than  base,  and  wears  no 
gloss  of  fictitious  delicacy  or  beauty. 
The  wicked  wife  is  a  mean  little 
intriffante^  as  contemptible  as  she 
is  depraved  —  not  a  sentimental 
heroine ;  and  the  triumphant  lover 
a  Cockney  and  a  fool, — in  the 
only  one  of  these  novels  which 
at  all  hinges  upon  this  favoar- 
ite    topic.      But    even     with    thin 
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manly  treatment,  M.  Daudet  does 
not  find  the  subject  inspiring,  and 
soon  throws  it  aside  for  other  themes 
and  interests  more  broad  and  gen- 
eral. How  life  can  be  tragically 
confused  and  overcast  by  the  sha- 
dow upon  it  of  wickedness  not  its 
own;  how  folly  and  vice,  wherever 
these  rotten  threads  twine  into  the 
web,  rend  it  across  and  across,  tear- 
ing hearts  and  lives  asunder, — is  the 
sombre  yet  not  ignoble  theme  which 
has  engaged  his  imagination.  It 
involves  a  great  many  terrible  ele- 
ments, in  the  inevitable  crushings  of 
fate  out  of  which  the  victim  cannot 
escape,  and  the  devotion  with  which 
that  victim  gives  himself,  conscious- 
ly, to  expiate  faults  which  arc  not  his 
owH.  Sometimes  the  struggles  of 
duty  and  affection  against  disgust 
and  disgrace  are  the  inspiration 
of  the  tale ;  sometimes  the  delu- 
sions and  disenchantments  of  an 
honest  soul  amid  deceit  and  lying. 
Such  are  the  subjects  M.  Daudet 
has  chosen.  His  books  are  sad  with 
the  burden  of  a  life  unsatisfactory, 
vain  and  false  and  full  of  trouble, 
beset  by  lies,  preyed  upon  by  har- 
pies, delivered  over  to  those  ciiiel- 
ties  of  civilisation  which  crush  the 
weak.  But  the  conflict  they  set 
before  us  is  very  different  from  the 
sentimental  struggle  between  a  fash- 
ionable fine  lady  and  a  hero  of  the 
ftalons^  the  arts  of  mutual  seduction, 
the  fears  of  discovery,  the  sickening 
loves  and  quarrels  which  drag  their 
tedious  detail  through  so  many  con- 
temporary volumes. 

There  is  perhaps  another  reason 
why  the  works  of  M.  Daudet  have 
attracted  special  notice  in  England. 
Critics  have  found  out — with  some 
reason,  no  doubt,  yet  with  less 
reason,  we  think,  than  they  take 
for  granted — a  marked  influence 
from  oar  own  literature  in  the  style 
and  character  of  his  books.  It  has 
become  common  to  say  that  he 
has  been  trained  in  the  school  of 


Dickens ;  and  various  resemblances, 
more  or  less  well  founded,  can,  no 
doubt,  be  pointed  out,  especially 
after  the  first  susrgestion  has  set  the 
reader's  wits  astir.  Here  there  is  an 
oddity  of  a  pedlar,  more  formally 
odd  than  French  finesse  is  apt  to 
be  content  with  ;  there  a  gushing 
ideal  family,  more  bound  to  the 
household  lamp  and  uncharacter- 
istic they  than  ever  Parisians  were 
known  to  be  in  their  own  right. 
And  there  is  enough  of  evidence 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  in  these 
and  some  other  particulars  the 
Icadinff  of  a  foreiocn  guide  is 
perceptible.  But  to  an  unbiassed 
mind  the  likeness  will  scarcely 
ever  show  more  strongly  than  is 
legitimate  and  pleasing.  The  co- 
piers of  Dickens  in  English  have 
not  left  any  very  favourable  im- 
pression on  our  mind.  They  have 
been,  like  copyists  in  general,  more 
clever  in  following  the  extrava- 
gances than  the  strong  points  of 
their  leader ;  and  as  time  has  made 
these  extravagances  more  apparent 
by  breaking  the  link  of  personal  at- 
traction which  binds  his  generation 
to  a  great  living  writer,  the  indif- 
ference of  the  public  mind  to  his 
school  has  lapsed  into  a  stronger 
feeling — a  feeling  of  almost  dislike. 
The  difference,  however,  of  the 
French,  and  the  faintness  of  the 
echo,  prevent  us  from  any  such 
sensation  in  respect  to  M.  Daudet. 
The  indication  of*  a  following,  per- 
haps unconscious,  of  the  English 
novelist  whose  works  represent  the 
favourite  French  view  of  English 
life,  is  rather  a  compliment  than  a 
plagiarism.  We  are  pleased  un- 
consciously by  the  influence  which 
comes  from  ourselves  as  a  nation, 
even  though  we  may  not  oureelves 
care  for  Dickens  as  a  model.  And 
the  influence  of  English  literature 
of  this  description  upon  French  is 
novel,  and  interests  the  reader. 
Except  in    the    single    instance    of 
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Scott,  the  stream  of  influence  has 
usually  gone  the  other  way ;  and 
the  well-worn  saying,  "They  do 
these  things  better  in  Prance,"  has 
never  been  more  used  than  in  re- 
spect to  novels — the  English  tedi- 
ousncss  of  wliich,  as  compared  with 
consummate  Freiich  skill,  concise- 
ness, and  gi'ace,  have  been  pointed 
out  a  thousand  times.  It  is  there- 
fore a  little  solace  to  our  national 
amour  2)ropre  to  find  the  most 
popular  of  French  romances  copy- 
ing something  from  a  school  so 
insular  and  even  Cockney  as  that 
of  Dickens.  l^iris  has  indeed  a 
Oocknoyism  still  more  marked  than 
that  of  Jjondon,  and  the  humours 
of  the  two  great  capitals  meet  sym- 
pathetically at  various  points;  but 
it  is  in  a  narrow  and  more  ex- 
clusively personal  way  that  M. 
Daudet  has  taken  the  leadin<j  of 
his  p]nglish  predecessor. 

The  first  of  the  series,  not  yet 
at  all  an  extended  one,  is  the  least 
remarkable  in  construction  and  the 
least  etfcctive  as  a  contemporary 
picture,  but  yet  is  powerful  and 
striking.  It  is  a  tale  of  Parisian 
life  in  the  hmirgeois  class,  drawn 
upon  the  ordinary  lines  of  French 
romance — a  simple  husband  de- 
ceived on  one  side,  and  a  saintly 
wife  on  the  other,  with  a  pair  of 
sinners  between,  in  whose  vulgar 
intrigue  there  is  nothing  to  shut  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  for  an  instant  to 
the  inherent  ugliness  and  wretched- 
ness of  their  sin.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  scene  to  which  they  intro- 
duce us,  and  the  noble  and  loyal 
character  of  the  deceived  husband, 
that  the  charm  of  the  book  lies. 
Fromnnt  Jeune  and  Rider  Aim  is  a 
firm  of  paper-manufacturers  estab- 
lished in  the  Marais,  in  a  huge  old 
hotel  with  a  garden,  round  which 
rise  the  workships,  the  studios,  all 
the  different  buildings  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  wall-papers 
which    are  their   special    industry. 


The  highest  members   of  this  little 
society  are  the   young  Fromont  and 
his  wife,  the  aristocrats  of  the  story, 
rich   young  tradespeople,  separated 
by  only  one  step  from  the  makers 
of   their  fortune,  but  yet  holding  a 
tranquil   superiority  as  of    ever  so 
many   quarterings    over    the    little 
crowd  in  their  employment — among 
whom     the    other     personages    of 
the    tale   are    found.     Risler    ain6 
has    been    the  chief  designer    and 
most  faithful  workman  of  the  Fro- 
monts.      It  is  a  curious  tribute  to 
that  Alsace  which  France  laments 
so   deeply,  that  nowhere    can   tbe 
novelist   find    so   ready  a   type   of 
simple    honesty    and    goodness    as 
among  her  children  and  the  other 
French-Teutons  who  hold  a  siwMlar 
position.     We  had  written  the  first 
part    of   this  sentence    under    the 
impression   that    the  brothers   Ris- 
ler, with  their  simple  hearts,  their 
sound  honesty,  their  unselfish  devo- 
tion, were   Alsacians,  like  Balzac^s 
Schumck,    and     like     the     honest 
peasants    of    MM.    Erckmann-Cha- 
trian.     The  mistake    is  a   not   un- 
natural one,  to  judge  by  their  lan- 
guage; but  on    going  back  to  the 
book  we  find  that    the  llislers  arc 
Swiss,  a  kindred  race;     and   so  is 
Sigismond  Planus,    the    old    cash- 
ier of   the    establishment,   the   im- 
personation of   virtue    and  loyalty, 
true  to  his  trust  and  to  his  friend 
save  when    he    thinks   that    friend 
himself  swerving  from  the  ways  of 
honour.      Beside  the  fahnque^  the 
great  est.iblishment  of  the  Fromodts, 
round  which,  with  its  ateliers  and 
workshop  and  the  private,  house  of 
the    master,   which    the   workmen 
and  their  families  regard  with  pride 
and  admiration  as  the  home  of  hap- 
piness and  splendour — we  find  an- 
other   little    group  of    families  on 
the  top  storey    of    a    house   near, 
where  there  are  three  little  sets  of 
apartments  on  one  landing,  inhabit- 
ed by  Risler  and  his  young  brother 
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Frantz,  and  by  the  families  Cbebe 
and  Delobeile.  From  the  window 
the  little  Sidonie  Cbebe  looks  down 
upon  the  manufactory  with  all  its 
wealth,  and  upon  Claire,  the  little 
heiress,  and  her  cousin,  playing  in 
the  garden,  with  admiration,  with 
envy  and  longing.  It  is  the  para- 
dise towards  which  this  little  peri 
directs  all  her  thoughts ;  and  when 
the  good  Risler,  never  weary  of 
boasting  of  his  beloved  manufactory 
to  his  friends,  or  of  making  known 
the  virtues  of  his  friends  to  his 
patrons  and  superiors,  at  last  gets 
an  invitation  for  her  to  a  child's 
ball  in  this  enchanted  palace,  the 
head  of  the  little  coquette  is  turned, 
and  the  course  of  her  life  is  decided. 
The  three  little  viknages  upon  this 
hinding,  au  cinquieme,  complete  the 
groups  of  the  little  drama.  They 
are  all  set  before  us  with  the  utmost 
care,  with  minute  touches,  and  with 
fine  little  strokes  of  satire.  Ch^be 
and  Delobeile  might  have  stepped  out 
of  Dickens,  had  Dickens  ever  been 
able  to  conquer  the  charm  of  that 
difference  which  makes  men  French. 
The  one  is  an  old  commer^ant,  in 
whose  mind  the  recollections  of  the 
time  when  he  had  a  horse  and  tilbury 
(which  is  the  French  interpretation 
of  the  gig  of  respectability),  raise 
him  above  the  acceptance  of  lower 
occupations.  "  Who  can  reckon  the 
fantastic  follies,  the  silly  eccentri- 
cities with  which  an  unoccupied 
cit  succeeds  in  filling  up  the  void 
of  his  life  f '  says  the  author.  M. 
Chebe  ra.ide  himself  rules,  to  give 
importance  to  his  daily  movements. 
All  the  time  that  the  Boulevard  de 
Sebastopol  was  building  he  went 
out  twice  a  day  to  see  ^'  how  it  was 
getting  on."  Hi8<  wife  at  home  is 
but  too  glad  to  give-  him  an  occa- 
sional commission  to  get  rid  of  his 
constant  presence  and  projects ;  and 
the  good  man  makes  it  the  object 
of  half  a  day's  exertions  to  procure 
*•  two  brioches^  of  the  value  of  three 
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sous,  which  he  brought  in  triuniph- 
antly,  wiping  his  forehead."  The 
Ch6be  family  are  petits  rentiers, 
with  just  enough  to  live  on ;  and 
Madame  continues  to  possess  a 
Cashmere  shawl,  and  two  little  dia- 
mond buttons,  which  give  her  glory 
in  the  eyes  of  her  neighboui-s.  De- 
lobeile is  an  old  comedian,  "  oloigne 
du  theatre  depuis  quinze  ans  par  la 
mauvaise  volonte  des  directeurs," 
yet  with  perfect  faith  in  himself 
and  in  some  heaven-taught  man- 
ager who  will  still  open  to  him 
the  way  to  fame.  His  wife  and 
his  daughter — the  poor,  little,  lame 
and  pale  Desiree,  pretty  and  sad  and 
sentimental — labour  night  and  day 
at  the  dainty  roaniifaicture  and  ar- 
rangement of  *'  oiseaux  et  raouches 
pour  mode,"  with  one  great  aim  be- 
fore them,  "  the  dramatic  glory  of 
the  illustrious  Delobeile."  Chebe- 
and  Delobeile  patronise  equally  the 
honest  Risler,  who  occupies  the 
third  of  the  little  apartments,  andl 
who  has  no  thought  but  his/a^- 
rique,  his  designs,  and  his  masteiri, 
whom  he  adores.  The  honest  fel- 
low— half  Teuton  or  more,  shy, 
and  no  great  talker,  ashamed  of  his 
own  accent  and  rustic  air — is  delight- 
fully looked  down  upon  by  his 
neighbours.  They  have  over  him 
"the  immense  superiority  of  the 
man  who  does  nothing  over  him 
who  works" — a  superiority  which 
Chebe  exhibits  franklv,  while  De- 
lobelle,  more  gracious,  condescends 
to  him  with  effusive  kindness. 
Risler  believes  in  them  both, 
he  helps  their  wives  secretly, 
takes  them  all  to  the  theatre  on 
Sundays,  and  gets  his  friends  to 
accept  from  him  perpetual  ckopes 
of  beer.  The  picture  is  very  like 
Dickens,  but  it  is  not  so  detailed 
and  long-drawn-out;  French  cus- 
tom d6es  not  exact  three  volumes. 
Nevertheless,  the  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  restless  old  rentier^  with 
his  dreams  of  "  la  haute  commerce,"' 
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tind  of  tl:c  supcranuuatcd  comedian 
heroically  vowing  never  to  renounce 
the  theatre,  arc  entirely  according 
to  the  humour  of  our  great  fiction- 
.ist ;  and  so  in  one  case  is  the  little 
.household  behind, — Desiree  and  her 
^mother  working  hard  at  their  mouch- 
ea  to  keep  the  great  actor  in  toilet, 
and  give  him  something  in  his  pocket 
with  which  to  fldner  at  his  ease. 
Little  Sidonie  spying  from  her  win- 
dow the  garden  of  the/aZ>rigwe,  and 
the  wealthy  house  where  she  spends 
•now  and  then  an  hour  of  paradise 
with  Claire  and  Georges,  and  tastes 
the  delights  of  wealth — is  of  a  dif- 
ferent inspiration.  She  in  her  folly 
and  prcttiness,  her  longing  after 
money  and  grandeur  and  gaiety,  her 
self-absorbed  little  being,  is  the 
key  of  the  tragedy.  "  Personne  n'a 
jamais  pu  savoir  ce  qu'elle  pen- 
sait,"  says  her  mother.  Sidonie 
is  of  the  school  of  George  Eliot 
I'ather  than  of  Dickens.  Frantz, 
the  poor  young  Risler,  her  neigh- 
bour, adores  her.  So,  in  an  aim- 
less way,  does  Georges  Fromont, 
the  young  master.  So  does  Risler 
aine,  he  who  invents  all  her  pleas- 
ures for  her,  and  watches  over  her 
growth,  and  regards  her  with  a 
gentle,  patient  adoration,  until  it 
pleases  the  little  intrigante  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  he  whom  she 
loves — and  to  marry  him,  to  his 
raisorv  and  ruin. 

Amid  the  group  of  characters 
KO  distinctly  marked,  the  effect  of 
this  little  creature  without  charac- 
ter, this  colourless  being,  with  her 
frizzed  locks,  her  pretty  figure,  her 
little  airs  and  graces,  **  des  elegances 
un  peu  appretrcs  de  la  demoiselle 
de  magasin,"  is  wonderful.  They 
all  love  and  admire  her,  but  she 
loves  nobodv.  She  loves  her  own 
ease,  her  own  advancement,  luxury, 
pleasure,  and  pretty  things  around 
her ;  but  even  her  prettinesses  are  all 
vulgar,  and  her  tasto  false.  The 
tnnul   of    the   Sunday    excursions, 


when  all  the  rest  of  the  party  arc 
so  gay,  and  she  alone  finds  their 
pleasures  beneath  her,  dislikes  the 
wild-flowers  as  she  does  her  own 
lilac  print,  and  sighs  for  the  car- 
riages and  the  fiucry  which  are  out 
of  her  reach ;  and  the  silent  revolt 
with  which  she  turns  from  all  the 
details  of  her  humble  life,  yet  ful- 
fils them,  never  complaining,  never 
revealing  herself,  though  with  her 
eyes  intent  upon  every  possible  outlet 
of  escape — make  up  a  very  powerful 
picture.  No  one  of  all  the  people 
round  her  suspects  what  kind  of 
being  ^le  is.  Her  acceptance,  thcu 
rejection  of  Frantz,  as  having  mis- 
taken her  feelings ;  her  sudden  dis- 
covery, when  Risler  aine  bccomos 
a  partner  in  the  great  iisine^  that 
it  is  he  whom  she  has  loved  all  the 
time,  are  received  with  perfect  faith 
by  all  as  the  sincere  workings  of  her 
veiled  spirit.  She  is  perfectly  com- 
monplace, ignorant,  silly,  without 
even  those  instincts  which  (espe- 
cially in  novels)  make  untrained 
girls  bloom  into  ^omen  of  the  world 
with  scarcely  an  interval;  not 
great  enough  to  be  tragic,  only  in- 
vulnerable in  frivolous  selfishness 
and  lovelessness,  and  carrying  de- 
struction round  her.  How  a  tiling 
30  trifling,  childish,  and  unimport- 
ant can  all  but  ruin  a  community, 
and  can  break  the  heart  and  destroy 
the  life  of  the  noble  and  simple 
hero  without  ever  disturbing  a  fea- 
ther of  her  own  painted  plumage — 
turning  up  again  irrepressible  after 
the  liavoc  she  has  made,  in  sheer 
force  of  no-feeling — it  has  been 
the  author's  task  to  set  forth ;  and 
he  has  done  it  with  wonderful  force 
and  simplicity.  This  work,  which 
first  brought  its  author  into  notice^ 
was  ''couronne  par  FAcaderaie 
Frangaisc,''  and  shows  that  the 
Academy  knows  what  it  is  about, 
in  the  matter  of  fiction  at  least. 

We  will   not  attempt  to   touch 
the  highly-wrought  tragedy  of  the 
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couclnsion,  nor  to  show  the  he- 
roic desperation — in  which  his  rude 
and  simple  nature  mixes  something 
•^ruel,  almost  brutal  —  with  which 
the  deceived  husband  turns  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  mis- 
ery in  order  to  save  from  banknipt- 
cy  the  house  which  his  wife  has 
mined.  She  has  ruined  him  still 
more  completely,  but  Risler  must 
save  the  Maison  Fromont  whatever 
becomes  of  himself.  As  he  tears 
the  jewels  from  her  neck  and  arms, 
and  dictates  to  the  companion  of 
her  guilt  the  terms  of  their  new 
contract,  by  which  he  gives  up  his 
partnership  and  becomes  once  more 
"  simple  commis  "  in  order  to  restore 
the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the 
house,  the  big  and  rude  Teuton 
with  his  peasant  roughness  becomes 
fiublime;  that  terrible  climax,  those 
heights  of  stern  misery,  neither 
change  his  language  nor  his  man- 
ners, lie  keeps  his  natural  I  tone, 
his  workman  roughness,  through  all. 
Passion  does  not  change  him  into  a 
gentleman,  or  give  him  any  varnish 
of  refinement.  When  he  has  de- 
nnded  himself  of  everything,  even 
the  furniture  of  his  house,  the 
wretched  Georges,  who  is  as  guilty 
as  Sidonie,  uttci-s  a  ciy  of  protes- 
tation. 

"  *  Mais  c'est  impossible/  dit  Georges. 
'  Je  ne  peux  pas  souffrir  cela.' 

'*  Risler  se  retourna  avec  un  mouve- 
inent  d'indigDation.  '  Comment  dites- 
voas  ?  Qu'est-ce  que  vuus  ne  souffrirez 
pas?' 

•*  Claire  Tarret^d'ane  geste  suppliant. 
'C'est  vrai — c'est  vrai,'  murmura-t-il ; 
et  11  sortit  bien  vite  pour  echapper  a 
cette  tentation  que  lui  venait  de  laisser 
enfin  d6border  tout  son  coeur." 

We  will  not  venture,  however,  to 
enter  farther  into  the  catastrophe, 
which  has  a  still  deeper  chapter  of 
pain  to  reach. 

In  the  *  Nabab,'  M.  Daudet  strikes 
a  far  bolder  note.  His  first  work 
bad   attracted  a  great  deal  of   no- 


tice, and  had  opened  his  career  Vlth 
a  triumph ;  but  the  next  whidr - 
followed  is  perhaps  the  boldest 
piece  of  contemporary  criticism 
that  has  been  made  in  this  gen- 
eration. It  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  personal  satire  which  gave  force 
to  the  play  of  "  Rabagas" — a  satire 
broad  enough  to  be  perceived  even 
at  this  distance.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  enter,  with  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  into  any  history 
of  the  real  Nabob  whose  image  is 
suggested  to  all  who  knew  Parisian 
society 'a  dozen  years  ago  by  the 
figure  of  Bernard  Jan  sou  let,  and 
the  bold  picture  of  his  sorrow  and 
wrongs.  English  readers  in  gen- 
eral will  neither  know  nor  care  for 
the  actual  model  who  sat  for  tliis 
strange  yet  attractive  portrait ;  nor 
will  they  take  any  interest  in  the 
clamour  of  gossip  which  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  called  forth. 
It  contains,  indeed,  one  sketch 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  iden- 
tify ;  and  fortunately,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Due  de  Mora  here  given 
is  not  likely  to  hurt  the  reputation 
of  the  original.  The  author,  how- 
ever, has  entirely  changed  his  scene 
and  surroundings.  Instead  of  the# 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  Marais, 
the  background  of  the  vsine^  the 
society  of  rich  industrieh  and 
little  tradesfolk,  w-e  have  now  the 
greater  stage  of  Paris,  with  all  the 
big  shams  of  its  coiTupt  society 
under  the  Empire,  exposed  with  an 
unflinching  liand.  The  plausible 
fashionable  doctor  with  his  work  of 
sham  philanthropy — his  big  hos- 
pital, and  the  miserable  children 
who  are  at  once  his  decoys  and  vic- 
tims— and  the  Perles  Jenkins  which 
stimulate  his  patients  into  ficti- 
tious vigour  only  to  kill  them  more 
quickly  at  the  end  ;  the  magnificent 
bureaux  of  the  Caisse  Territoriale 
with  its  *'  huit  fenetres  de  facade  en 
plein  Boulevard  Malesherbes,"  and 
its  little  band  of  officials  living  npon 
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the  money  paid  by  unhappy  share- 
holdei's,  or  the  few  unwary  deposi- 
tors who  fell  into  the  snare  of  the 
big  establishment;  nay,  even  the 
sham  fine  lady,  Marquise  de  Bois- 
Landry,  whose  profession  it  is  to 
show  off  a  fashionable  modiste^s  last 
inventions,  appearing  magnificently 
dressed,  a  walking  advertisement  at 
every  imperial  fete  and  fashionable 
assembly, — form  among  them  the 
background  of  falsehood  and  vain 
show,  against  which  the  rude,  frank, 
homely  figure  of  the  Nabob,  true  as 
honest  meaning  can  make  liim,  yet 
vain,  vulgar,  purse-proud,  and  osten- 
tatious, is  disclosed  to  us.  None 
but  a  Frenchman,  perhaps,  would 
venture  to  set  before'  us  so  plain- 
ly, and  engage  our  sympathies  so 
warmly  for  a  figure  so  unideal. 
Tliough  we  give  ourselves  credit  for 
so  much  unexaggerated  honesty  of 
portraiture,  and  profess  so  largely 
the  creed  of  realism  in  art,  no 
English  artist  ever  attempts  a  treat- 
ment so  impartial.  Even  Tliackeray, 
though  he  laughs  at  his  greatest 
favourites  and  refuses  to  believe  in 
a  hero,  makes  the  faults  of  the 
faulty  object  of  his  study  either  so 
I  adorable  or  so  amusing  that  we 
prefer  them  to  virtues.  IJut  Bernard 
Jansoulet  is  as  far  removed  from 
Colonel  Newcomeas  from  the  Arch- 
angel Michael.  He  is  covered  with 
the  soil  of  earth,  full  of  the  gross 
vanity  and  vulgar  ambition  of  the 
parvenu.  Honestly,  when  ho  aids 
Dr.  Jenkins's  cenvre  of  Bethlehem, 
it  is  (though  with  some  real  charity 
mixed  in  his  confused  ideas)  the 
tempting  bait  of  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  to  be  gained 
by  this  exhibition  of  philantliropy 
which  is  his  chief  inducement.  He 
is  quite  willing  to  gain  Iiis  election 
— which,  again,  he  frankly  seeks  as 
the  means  of  assuring  his  financial 
safety — by  any  kind  of  deceit  and 
corruption.  Yet  notwithstanding 
all   this,   and   his   pleasure   in   the 


flatteries  that  surround  him,  and 
the  credulous  folly  with  which  be 
lends  bis  ear  to  all  those  thirsty 
applicants  for  his  bounty,  Jansoulet 
wins  the  reader^s  heart,  and  takes 
his  place  among  the  number  of 
our  imaginary  friends  whose  trou- 
bles we  weep  with  hot  tears,  and 
whose  wrongs  fill  us  with  fury. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  illusion 
attempted  as  to  his  qualities  or  de- 
fects ;  his  ver}'  appearance  is  painted 
with  a  coarse  brufih,  which  spares 
not  an  imperfection.  He  is  **a 
kind  of  giant,  tanned,  sunburnt, 
yellow,  his  head  sunk  between 
his  shoulders,  his  short  noso  lost 
in  the  fulness  of  his  visage,  bis 
coarse  crisp  hair  massed  like  an 
Astrakan  cap  on  his  low  forehead, 
his  bristling  eyebrows  overshadow- 
ing the  gleaming  eyes,  give  him 
the  ferocious  aspect  of  a  Iialmack, 
of  a  savage  Borderer,  living  by  war 
and  rapine.''  His  low  extraction  also 
betrayed  itself  by  his  voice,  **the 
voice  of  a  Khone  boatman,  hoarse 
and  indistinct,  in  which  the  accent 
of  the  South  was  more  coarse  than 
harsh  ;  and  two  large,  short,  and 
hairy  hands,  with  square  and  nail- 
less  fingers,  which,  spread  out  upon 
the  whiteness  of  the  tablecloth,  pro- 
claimed their  own  past  with  dis- 
agreeable eloquence."  And  from 
his  first  appearance  on  the  scene, 
the  Nabob's  thirst  for  fashionable 
notice  and  distinction  is  made  clear- 
ly apparent.  When  Monpavon,  tlie 
new  version  of  "Marquis,"  like,  yet 
unlike,  him  of  Moliere,  the  old 
beau  with  sham  teeth,  sham  hair, 
sham  complexion,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  sham  Caisse  Territo- 
riale,  and  of  many  other  shams,  is 
persuading  the  ^abob  to  support 
with  his  real  money  the  banknipt 
and  more  than  bankrupt  establish- 
ment, his  strongest  argument  is  that 
"  le  due"  had  "  beaucoup  parl6  de 
vous."  One  recalls  M.  Jourdain'a 
delight  in  hearing  that  he  himself 
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had  been  mentioned  in  the  king's 
chamber.  "*VraimentI  il  voiis  a 
parl6  de  moi  V  Et  le  bon  Nabob, 
tout  gloTieux,  regardait  aatour  de  lui 
avee  des  mouvgrnents  de  tete  tout- 
:Vfait  risibles  on  bien  il  prenait 
I'air  recueilli  d'un  devote  cntendent 
Dommer  Notre-Seiorneur."  When 
again,  during  the  course  of  the  same 
meal,  he  is  asked  if  he  has  seen 
what  the  Messager  says  of  him : 
"  Sous  le  hale  epais  de  ses  joues  le 
Nabob  rougit  comme  .un  enfant,  et 
ses  yeux  brillaient  de  plaisir.  *  C'est 
vrai  ?  le  Messager  a  parle  de  moi  ? ' " 
"  His  lame  face  shone"  while  the 
passage  was  being  read.  **  Often," 
adds  the  author,  "  when  far  away, 
be  had  dreamt  of  being  thus  cele- 
brated by  Parisian  papers — of  being 
fiomebody  in  the  midst  of  that 
society,  the  first  of  all  society,  upon 
which  the  entire  world  has  its  eves 
fixed.  Now  his  dream  had  become 
trne.'' 

But  this  vain  and  coarse  roturier 
has  a  heart  of  gold.  The  duke  and 
the  newspapers  are,  after  all,  nothing 
to  him,  in  comparison  with  the  old 
peasant  mother  whom  he  has  in- 
stalled in  his  big  chateau.  His 
follies  and  mistakes  arise  out  of 
the  very  excess  of  his  warm-heart- 
ed confidence  in  all  around  him. 
When  he  returns  in  the  ignorant 
elation  of  wealth  to  buy  himself  all 
the  glories  and  pleasures  of  life, 
among  the  harpies  and  charlatans 
who  flock  around  him,  side  by  side 
with  M.  de  Monpavon,  is  "  le  chan- 
tcur  Garrigou,  un  *  pays '  de  Jansou- 
Ict,"  the  provincial  ventriloquist  and 
bnflToon,  whose  cleverness  had  seem- 
ed sapematural  to  him  in  his  youth ; 
and  Cabassu,  the  barber-chiropo- 
dist-dentist, who  belonged  to  the 
Bame  period,  cordially  established 
in   the   finest  company;  while  the 

Cr  Nabob's  affairs  are  in  the 
ds  of  another  local  authority,  the 
old  Tillage  schoolmaster,  now  inten- 
danty   manager,   and   paymaster  of 


the  huge,  lavish,  ill-regulated  house- 
hold. "With  them  are  a  troop  which 
reminds  us  again  of  M.  Jourdain 
and  his  many  instructors  —  the 
theatrical  manager,  the  picture- 
dealer,  the  author,  who  give  the 
Nabob  so  many  opportunities  of 
becoming  a  patron  of  the  arts, — a 
position  which  his  honest- natural 
instinct  feels  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  possessor  of  a  great  fortune. 
liis  Levantine  wife,  "  une  demoiselle 
Afchin,"  who  did  the  French  ad- 
venturer so  much  hopour  in  marry- 
ing him  that  he  can  never  speak  of 
it  but  with  awe  and  exultation,  he 
continues  to  surround  with  as  mficb 
superstitious  reverence  in  Paris  as 
if  the  silly,  luxurious,  obstinate 
P^astern  who  seals  his  ruin  were  a 
queen ;  and  the  still  deeper  domes- 
tic tragedy  which  has  overshadowed 
his  whole  life,  and  procures  him  his 
fiual  overthrow,  he  endures  with 
homely  nobility  and  a  self-sacrifice 
which  is  in  the  last  degree  touch- 
ing.  The  author  spares  us  no  re- 
velation of  Jansoulet's  ignorance 
and  helplessness  in  the  hands  of 
the  deceivers  who  surround  him. 
The  fttes  he  prepares  for  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  are  the  wildest  of  opera- 
masquerades,  with  ballet -girls  in 
the  dress  of  peasants,  and  every 
impurity  of  the  coulisses  defiling 
the  park  and  avenues  which  his 
manager  turns  into  a  sort  of  glorified 
Mabille  for  the  occasion — hot  with- 
out a  subtle  stroke  of  bitterness  at 
the  Imperial  fttes  which  are  their 
model.  But  the  Nabob  takes  every- 
thing with  simple  faith,  glorying 
only  in  the  unimaginable  splendour 
of  his  preparations ;  and  the  reader, 
ranging  himself  instinctively  on  the 
hero's  side,  is  as  indignant  at  his 
disappointment  as  if  Cardailhac's 
opera-dancers  had  been  nymphs  of 
Arcadia.  Thus  the  poor  millionaire 
is  swept  along  in  a  crowd  of  the 
false  and  fictitious,  but  himself  is 
always  true — true  in  his  goodness 
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and  his  folly,  his  vainglorj'  and  his 
ignorance,  liis  tender  heart  and  ob- 
tuse yet  npright  understanding. 
We  are  never  allowed  to  forget  how 
greedy  of  grandeur  and  applause  he 
is,  nor  how  sure  of  the  omnipotence 
of  his  wealth  ;  but  even  in  the  first 
outburst  of  triumphant  folly  he  is 
always  ready  to  respond  to  the 
tender  touch  of  real  feeling.  After 
he  has  been  hunted  by  all  the  wild 
beasts,  hungry  and  eager,  marquis, 
doctor,  journalist,  bankrupt,  every 
kind  of  famishing  harpy  which  could 
get  a  claw  upon  the  prey,  and  after 
distributing  cheques  and  money  on 
every  side,  has  thrown  himself 
weary  into  a  chair,  he  finds  with 
some  impatience  still  another  suitor 
waiting  with  a '  letter.  After  a  mo- 
mentary glance  of  annoyance  he  is 
mollified  by  the  sight  of  the  hand- 
writing: "^Te — c'est  de  Maman," 
cries  the  Nabob. 

"  He  said  this  with  a  look  so  happy — 
the  word  '  maman  '  illuminated  his  face 
with  a  smile  so  youthful,  so  amiable — 
that  the  visitor,  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
vuljjar  aspect  of  the  partcnn,  felt  an 
instant  awakening  of  8ymi)athy." 

The  grand  scene  of  the  book  is 
that  in  which  a  noble  family  scnti- 
ment  and  tender  delicacy  of  feeling 
towards  this  homely  old  peasant- 
mother  stop  the  self-vindication 
on  Jansoulet's  very  lips,  and  ruin 
him  heroically  at  the  very  crisis 
of  his  career.  Space  forbids  us  to 
go  through  the  entire  story,  which, 
besides,  the  reader  had  much  better 
master  for  liimself  (if  needs  must, 
in  the  English  translation  recently 
published).  It  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated, however,  as  follows  :  l>eniard 
Jansoulet  has  a  brother,  "Taino," 
for  whom  everything  the  poor  people 
could  do  has  been  done,  to  the  con- 
stant neglect  and  obliteration  of 
the  younger  brother.  At  the  time 
the  story  opens,  **  Tainr,"  a  wretch- 
ed   wreck,   diseased  and   imbecile, 


after  ruining  the  hopes  and  break- 
ing the  hearts  of  his  family,  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  poor  old  mother 
in  the  Chateau  de  Saint-Romans, 
in  which  Bernard  has  installed  her 
as  housekeeper,  and  his  dismal  past 
remains  an  inheritance  of  evil  to 
his  brother,  upon  whom  all  his  sios 
are  thrown,  nobody  remembering,  or 
caring  to  remember,  that  there  have 
been  two  Jansoulets — one  of  them 
as  honest  and  honourable  as  the 
other  is  disgraceful.  From  the 
time  when  the  Nabob  has  begun 
to  find  out  the  falseness  of  the 
sycophants  surrounding  him,  and 
to  tell  them  so  with  characteristic 
frankness,  a  general  line  and  cry 
has  been  raised  against  him.  Tlie 
Messof/er,  which  once  had  held  him 
up  as  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race,  now  proclaims  him — through 
the  pen  of  the  writer  to  whom  liis 
purse  has  ceased  to  be  open — its 
shame  and  ofience,  heaping  up 
upon  his  unfortunate  head  the 
scandal  of  his  brother^s  misde- 
meanours. The  Nabob  all  but 
kills  the  contemptible  journalist, 
but  makes  no  other  reply.  When, 
however,  he  is  elected  deputy  for 
Corsica,  and  the  whole  question  of 
his  continuance  or  downfall  restrt 
upon  the  validation  or  invalidation 
of  his  election,  and  the  answer  he 
can  make  to  these  accusations,  Jan- 
soulet is  on  the  eve  of  declaring 
the  truth.  He  is  on  his  trial  be- 
fore the  Assembly — a  crowd  of  bit- 
ter enemies  against  bin).  Mora  dead 
who  was  his  friend,  and  ever\'  in- 
fiuence  which  the  llemerlingnes  can 
buy,  in  active  operation  to  defeat 
him.  This,  however,  is  the  day  on 
which  his  old  mother,  weary  of 
waiting  for  him  in  the  country,  has 
come  at  last  to  I'aris  to  see  her  son, 
to  make  acquaintance  with  her 
grandchildren.  Not  finding  him 
in  his  house,  she  has  followed  to 
the   Chamber,    and    with   difficulty 
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has  made  ber  way  inside,  and  fovnd 
a  place  whence  she  can  see  every- 
thing— the  pomp  of  the  Assembly, 
the  president  in  his  chair,  the  as- 
sailant rcadiiio:  his  report,  and 
Bernard  Jansoulet  himself  making 
his  defence.  The  old  woman  lis- 
tens, her  head  swimming,  her  whole 
attention  concentrated  upon  the 
drama,  in  which  she  is  far  from 
foreseeing  the  effect  which  her  ap- 
pearance will  have.  The  Nabob 
has  resolved  at  last  to  give  the 
answer  which  will  exculpate  him- 
self completely.  His  speech,  elo- 
quent in  its  honest  simplicity,  has 
already  gained  the  ear  of  the  As- 
sembly, He  has  recounted  his 
struggles  of  early  life — his  success 
in  the  East,  not  due  to  any  rene- 
gade complaisance,  but  because  he 
had  "carried  into  that  country  of 
indolence  the  activity  and  adroit- 
ness of  a  southern  Frenchman  ; " 
and  he  has  also  told  "  les  peines,  les 
angoisses,  les  insommies,  dont  la 
fortune  m'a  accable,"  with  all  the 
force  and  fervour  of  excited  feel- 
ing. 

**  Tliese  words  may  seem  cold  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative,  but  there  before 
the  Assembly  the  man's  defence  was 
imprinted  with  an  eloquent  and  gran- 
diose sincerity,  which  in  that  rustic, 
that  pai*venu,  without  training,  with- 
out education,  with  his  voice  like 
a  Rhone  boatman,  and  his  manners 
like  those  of  a  porter,  first  astonished, 
then  touched  the  audience  by  its  very 
strangeness — the  wild  and  unculti- 
vated vigour  so  far  from  anything  that 
was  parliamentary.  Already  signs  of 
applaose  had  moved  the  benches  accus- 
tomed to  receive  the  grey  and  monot- 
onous downpour  of  ministerial  dis- 
coarse.  But  at  this  cry  of  rage  and 
despair  sent  forth  against  Wealth  it- 
self, by  the  unfortunate  whom  it  en- 
veloped, wrapped  up,  drowned  in 
floods  of  gold,  and  who  struggled 
a^inst  its  power,  calling  for  help 
from  the  bottom  of  his  Pactolus,  the 
whole  Chamber  rose  with  warm  ap- 
plause, with  hands  held  out,  as  if  to 


give  the  unfortunate  Nabob  those  evi- 
dences of  esteem  for  which  he  showed 
himself  so  eager,  and  at  the  same  time; 
to  save  him  from  shipwreck.  Jan- 
soulet felt  this,  and  warmed  by  the 
sympathy,  he  resumed  with  his  head 
high,  and  his  countenance  full  of  con- 
fidence— 

'*  *  You  have  been  told,  gentlemen, 
that  1  was  not  worthy  of  a  seat  among 
you.  And  he  who  has  said  it,  was 
the  last  from  whom  1  should  have  ex- 
pected those  words,  for  he  alone  knows 
the  sorrowful  secret  of  my  life  ;  he 
alone  could  speak  for  me,  could  justify 
me  and  convince  you.  He  has  not 
done  so.  Eh  Hen  !  I  must  do  it  my- 
self, however  much  it  may  cost  me. 
Outrageously  calumniated  before  the 
entire  country,  I  owe  to  myself,  I  owe 
to  my  children,  this  public  justifica- 
tion of  my  name,  and  I  have  decided 
to  make  it ' 

**  By  a  sudden  movement  he  turned 
towards  the  gallery  frofti  which  his 
enemy  watched  him,  and  all  at  once 
stopped  short  full  of  consternation. 
Tiiere,  exactly  in  face  of  him,  behind 
the  little  head,  pale  and  full  of  hate,  of 
the  baroness, — his  mother — his  mother 
whom  he  believed  to  be  two  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  that  storm, — ^azed 
at  him,  leaning  upon  the  wall,  turninnr 
towards  him  her  divine  countenance, 
all  wet  with  tears,  but  proud  and  beam- 
ing not  with  stand  inj»",  over  the  success 
of  her  Bernard.  For  it  was  the  true 
success  of  sincere  and  truly  human 
emotion  which  a  few  words  mi^ht 
turn  into  triumph.  '  Go  on  !  go  on  ! ' 
was  called  out  to  him  from  every  side 
of  the  Chamber  to  reassure  him — to 
encourage  him.  But  Jansoulet  said 
not  a  word.  He  had,  however,  very 
little  to  say  to  complete  his  defence. 
*  Slander  has  wilfully  confounded  two 
names ;  I  am  called  Bernard  Jansou- 
let, the  other  was  called  Louis.'  Not  a 
word  more.  But  it  was  too  much  in 
presence  of  the  mother,  who  up  to  this 
time  was  ignorant  of  the  dishonour  of 
her  eldest  son.  It  was  too  much  for 
family  respect  and  union.  He  seemed 
to  hear  the  voice  of  his  old  father,  *  I 
am  dying  of  shame,  my  child.*  Would 
not  she  too  die  of  shame  if  he  spoke? 
He  cast  a  sublime  glance  of  renuncia- 
tion towards  that  maternal  smile,  then 
with  a  dull  voice  and  gesture  of  dis- 
couragement— 

•'  *  Pardon  me,  gentlemen  ;  this  ex- 
planation   is    beyond     my    strength. 
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Command  an  inquest  into  my  life, 
which  is  opim  to  all,  and  full  in  the 
light,  BO  tiiat  every  one  can  interpret 
all  its  acts.  I  swear  to  you  that  you 
will  find  nothing  there  to  prevent  me 
taking  my  place  among  the  representa- 
tives of  my  country.* 

*'  The  astonishment,  the  disenchant- 
ment were  immense  before  that  defeat 
which  seemed  to  all  the  sudden  break- 
ing down  of  a  great  effrontery.  There 
was  a  moment  of  agitation  among  the 
benches,  then  the  tumult  of  the  vote, 
which  the  NalK)b  watched  under  the 
doubtful  daylight  from  the  windows, 
as  the  condemned  contemplates  from 
the  scaffold  the  murmuring  crowd. 
Then  after  that  pause,  a  century  long, 
which  precedes  a  supreme  moment, 
the  ])re8ident  pronounced  in  the  great 
silence,  with  the  utmost  simplicity — 

*' '  The  election  of  M.  Bernard  Jan- 
Houlet  is  annulled.'  Never  was  a 
man's  life  cut  in  twain  with  le^s 
Hfjlcnmity  or  trouble." 

This  is  the  climax  of  the  story. 
How  the  old  mother  divines  what  a 
sHcrificc  has  been  made  for  her,  and 
half  suffocated  with  tears  and 
trouble,  cries  ^oud  to  his  enemies 
who  will  not  listen,  "J'avais  deux 
tils,  Monsieur — deux  fils,  Monsieur ;" 
and  how,  when  all  is  over,  the 
homely  hero  lays  his  great,  rough, 
mid<lle-aged  heail  upon  her  aged 
shoulder,  and  with  his  big  frame 
shaken  by  sobs,  calls  her  name  in 
the  voice  of  his  childhood,  the 
pato'iH  so  long  forgotten, — it  is  need- 
less to  tell.  There  is  a  tctnporary 
rally,  when  ]*aul  dc  (li'n',  the  one 
devote<l  friend  who  never  forsakes 
the  Nabob,  returns  from  Tunis  with 
a  remnant  of  his  fortune  saved  from 
the  machinations  which  have  de- 
stroyed him  ;  but  the  Nabob's  vain, 
tender,  kind,  and  honest  heart  is 
broken.  Never  was  there  a  hero 
less  refined,  less  ideal,  nor  one  who 
more  entirely  gets  hold  of  our  sym- 
pathies. Even  after  this  great  scene, 
his  old  faith  in  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  longing  for  the  applause  which 
had  been  so  riotous  at  first,  tempts 
him   out  again  into  the  world,  and 


to  the  final  blow  ;  but  Jansoalet  is 
never  less  nor  more  than  himself, 
and  the  treacherous  public  keeps  to 
its  cruel  verdict.  The  tragedy  is 
not  noble,  it  is  not  sublime  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  yet  it  is  heart- 
rending in  its  pathos  and  force  of 
indignant  reality. 

We  arc  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
quote  the  story  of  the  Caisse  Terri- 
torialey  which  events  of  the  pres- 
ent day  make  but  too  painfully 
suggestive.  That  utterly  bankrupt 
concern  is,  however,  in  its  complete 
dishonesty,  honester  than  some  of 
the  gigantic  swindles  nearer  home, 
which  did  not  betray  their  failare 
by  any  such  palpable  means.  The 
cashier,  who,  shut  up  in  his  office, 
employs  himself  in  making  shirt- 
fronts  and  collars  of  paper,  the  clerk 
who  makes  nets  for  the  shops,  and 
the  solemn  Swiss  Passajon  who 
cooks  his  onions  in  the  great  empty 
office — all  these  industries  are  cred- 
itable indeed,  in  comparison  with 
the  occupations  of  much  greater 
mercantile  authorities.  The  official 
above  named  who  tells  the  story  of 
the  great  swindle,  and  who,  after  it 
has  been  resuscitated  by  the  Nabob's 
money,  extends  his  observations 
into  the  hijjh  life  below  stairs — or 
rather  very  much  above  stairs — of 
J  Parisian  servants'  parties,  is  one  of 
M.  ])au<]et's  most  palpable  copies 
from  Dickens.  We  cannot  con- 
gratulate him  upon  the  success  of 
his  borrowing.  J*jissajon  is  some- 
thing of  a  bore,  with  none  of  the 
wit  of  Sara  Weller;  and  though 
his  great  entertainment  does  more 
to  help  on  the  story,  yet  it  is  not, 
in  itself,  at  all  e(|UHl  to  the  famous 
supper  with  the  leg  of  mutton  and 
trimmings  which  has  furnished  the 
model.  Very  Dickensish,  too,  is 
the  picture,  pretty  enough  in  itself, 
of  the  Joyeuse  family, — gushing 
and  fond  and  mutually  devoted ; 
but  a  very  strange  importation  into 
Paris,    notwithst.'mding  .  the    local 
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colour.  Tliis  too  evident  Anglican- 
iam  is  a  real/aw/^,  like  one  of  gram- 
mar or  spelling ;  but  is  evidently 
held  by  the  author,  with  innocent 
vain  glory,  to  be  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  book,  so  tenderly 
does  he  linger  upon  it,  and  the  two 
virtuous  and  tranquil  love-stories, 
coming  to  the  most  approved  and 
happy  end,  which  modify  the  tra- 
gedy. There  are  many  other  ad- 
mirable sketches,  which  our  space 
forbids  us  to  dwell  on.  That  of 
the  Due  de  Momy  is  not,  as  we 
have  already  said,  calculated  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  that 
strange  charlatan  statesman.  It  is 
no  posthumous  stab,  but  a  lively 
and  interesting  picture,  presenting 
to  US  the  *'  Richelicu-Brumrael "  un- 
der an  aspect  more  favourable  than 
any  other  contemporary  portrait. 
He  is  like  nothing  so  much  (and 
probably  ho  himself  would  not 
have  disliked  the  comparison)  as 
the  Buckin'gham  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  mixing  chiffons  and  diplo- 
macy with  impartial  zeal,  yet  re- 
taining a  faint  glow  of  the  chiv- 
alrous and  romantic  through  all. 
This  same  lost  light  of  something 
heroic,  even  though  it  is  a  heroism 
not  without  reminiscences  of  the 
tlieatre — throws  a  cleam  of  interest 
essentially  French  upon  the  old 
beau  Monpavon,  which  surprises 
US  in  the  midst  of  his  artificial 
being.  Even  his  pagan  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  his  old  comrade  and 
leader  is  artificial — yet  amid  the 
inock-heroic  there  is  still  a  £:limmer 
of  the  true. 

We  are  bv  no  means  sure  that 
we  have  not  mistaken  the  suc- 
cession of  M.  Daudet's  novels  by 
placing  the  *  Nabab'  before  *  Jack  ;' 
but  if  so,  the  mistake  is  unimport- 
ant. *  Jack'  is  by  much  the  long- 
est, and  it  is  also  the  saddest  of  the 
three.  A  character  more  touching, 
a  story  more  melancholy,  is  sel- 
dom placed  before  the  sympathetic 


reader ; .  and  to  the  numerous  class 
which  dislikes  in  fiction  the  inva- 
sions of  that  distress  which  we 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  in 
real  life,  it  will  always  be  a  book 
too  sad  to  be  agreeable.  But  the 
sadness  of  such  a  story  is  inevita- 
ble, and  fiction  will  have  lost  its 
highest  development  when  it  is 
prevented  from  treading  this  path 
of  suffering,  and  following,  like  tra- 
gedy, the  fated  steps  of  the  child 
of  sorrow  to  the  only  end  which  is 
possible.  The  story  of  *  Jack,'  how- 
ever, is  not  an  unmitigated  record 
of  woe.  Like  the  *  Nabab,'  though 
in  a  very  ditFerent  way,  the  hands 
of  the  poor  young  hero  are  clean, 
and  his  heart  pure ;  but  the  shadow 
of  sin  and  shame  is  upon  him,  and 
all  his  own  exertions  are  insufficient 
to  free  him  from  its  burden  and 
punishment. 

Jack  is  introduced  to  the  reader 
in  a  scene  which  gives  in  brief  the 
whole  plan  of  his  story.  **  Par  un 
k,  monsieur  le  superieur,  ^ar  un 
k,  Le  nom  se  ecrit  et  se  prononce 
i\  I'Anglaise — comme  ceci,  Djack. 
Le  parrain  de  I'enfant  etait  Anglais, 
major-general  dans  I'armee  dcs  Indes 
— ^Lord  Peambock — vousconnaisscz 
peut-otre."  It  is  a  lady,  a  young 
mother,  "une  elegante  personnc 
d'une  mise  irrep roc h able,  bien  an 
go(it  du  jour  et  do  la  saison,"  who 
has  come  to  enter  the  child  as  a 
pupil,  "  chez  les  p6res,"  in  the 
most  fashionable  educational  insti- 
tution in  Paris,  and  who  thus  ex- 
plains the  name  of  the  little  boy  of 
eight,  in  a  Highland  costume,  who 
clings  to  her  in  terror  of  being  left 
behind.  Her  exuberance  of  words, 
which  hides  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment, her  hesitation  about  his  sur- 
name, and  production  of  a  card 
inscribed  **  Ida  de  Barancy,"  alarms 
the  head  of  the  establishment, 
who  elicits  at  length  a  confession 
that  the  child  has  neither  name  nor 
father ;  and  that  "  Madame  la  Com- 
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tesse  Ida  de  Barancy  etait  une 
comtesse  pour  rire."  The  priest 
refuses  the  poor  little  pupil,  in 
.whose  absence  this  disclosure  has 
taken  place ;  and  when  Jack  is 
brought  back,  he  is,  contrary  to  all 
his  fears,  carried  otF  again  by  his 
mother,  trembling  and  liappy  at  the 
escape  he  has  made,  but  hearing 
with  childish  wonder  the  "  Pauvre 
enfant,  pauvre  enfant !"  of  the 
firm  but  pitying  Jesuit.  Thus 
his  rejection  by  the  respectable 
and  blameless,  his  condition  of 
pariah  outside  of  all  laws  and 
sympathies,  are  at  once  indicated. 
It  is  tlic  key-note  boldly  struck  of 
all  that  follows.  Poor  little  Jack, 
outgrowing  his  kilt,  growing  long 
and  too  intelligent,  but  always  ten- 
der and.  docile,  goes  back  to  the 
luxurious,  extravagant  little  honse 
in  which  his  mother  is  establish- 
ed. The  child  knows  and  suspects 
no  harm — too  young  to  do  any- 
thing but  admire  and  worship  the 
beautiful  mother  who  always  loves 
and  pets  him,  whatever  her  other 
habits  may  be — and  her  sobs  and 
tears  [as  they  return  in  their  luxu- 
rious carriage  fill  him  with  dismay. 
"  II  se  sentiiit  vaguement  coupable, 
ce  chcr  petit ;  mats  au  fond  do 
cette  tristesse  il  y  avait  aussi  la 
grande  joie  de  n'etre  pas  entre  u  la 
pension."  But  soon  the  tears  and 
sobs  come  to  an  end,  the  reign  of 
folly  recommences,  and  Ida  de  Bar- 
ancy goes  off  to  a  masked  ball,  leav- 
ing her  child  pondering  the  incom- 
prehensible w'ords  **  pauvre  enfant," 
and  hearing  a  discussion  which  he 
cannot  understand,  yet  which  alarms 
him  vaguely,  going  on  among  the 
servants  about  himself  and  his  fu- 
ture career. 

Poor  little  Jack  I  the  lonely  child, 
innocent  in  an  atmosphere  of  shame, 
adoring  the  foolish,  childish,  yet 
soft-hearted  and  tender  mother,  who, 
amid  shame  and  sin,  is  still  his 
mother,  and  adores  him  as  much  as 


Iier  superficial  nature  can,  makes 
the  most  pitiful  picture.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  world  for  this  in- 
nocence which  is  the  offspring  of 
corruption.  We  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  that  such  a  subject 
would  have  been  chosen  by  an 
English  writer.  A  combination  of 
circumstances  so  hopeless  demands 
courage  greater  than  belongs  to 
insular  fiction ;  and  our  respect  for 
our  audience  makes  it  a  kind  of 
crime  to  throw  light  upon  the  se- 
crets of  a  life  lived  in  defiance  of  all 
laws,  and  under  the  universal  ban. 
But  French  art  is  impartial,  and 
considers  the  dramatic  capabilities 
of  a  subject  before  everything.  No 
reader,  however,  need  fear  a  sublime 
Traviata,  an  interesting  Dame  aux 
Camel ias  from  the  hands  of  M. 
]Jaudet.  The  paitial  innocence  of 
extreme  folly  —  of  which  we  may 
suppose  that  it  is  scarcely  capable 
of  undersUmding  its  own  criminality 
— is  the  prominent  quality  in  Jack's 
mother.  The  poor  little  fool  and 
jmr venue  is  as  frivolous  as  a  butter* 
fiy,  and  has  no  capability  of  pas- 
sion in  her.  The  Gvmnaso  Mor- 
onval,  to  which  humble  establish- 
ment the  poor  little  hero  is  finally 
co!)signed,  brings  the  little  sham 
comtesse  with  all  her  luxuries  into 
contact  with  a  shabby  and  hungry 
community  of  would-be  artists 
and  intellectualists,  MateSy  who  are 
described  at  some  length,  and  whose 
threadbare  society  again  reminds  us 
strongly  of  Dickens.  '*  Moronval 
appela  autour  de  lui  ses  anciennes 
connaissances  de  cafe  un  medecin 
sans  diplome,  un  pot'te  sans  editeur, 
\m  chanteur  sans  engagement,  des 
declasses,  des  fruits  sec,  des  ratis^ 
tons  enragi'S  comme  lui  contre  la  so- 
ciety que  ne  voulait  pas  dc  leur  tal- 
ents." These  teachers  out  at  elbows 
form  the  stafi"  of  a  Dothcboys  Hall 
much  less  humble  than  the  original, 
and  chiefly  consisting  of  ]>oor  little 
pupils  from  the  tropics,  petit  pays 
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chaud, — Moron val  himself  being  a 
colonial  mulatto  from  Guadaloupc. 
Tbe  poete  sans  editeur — a  heartless 
pedant,  with  a  Vicomte's  title  and 
a  Byronic  exterior — becomes  the 
god  of  Jack's  mother  and  his  own 
evil  fate.  M.  Daudet  has  taken 
great  pains  in  the  portraiture  of 
this  would-be  splendid  and  intoler- 
able personage,  who,  having  fallen 
heir  at  length  to  a  little  money, 
retires  with  the  companion  he  has 
chosen  to  a  cottage  in  the  c6untr}% 
which  he  has  elaborately  prepared 
as  the  type  of  poetical  retirement 
and  seclusion,  inscribing  pompously 
over  its  doorway,  Parva  domus, 
magna  quies.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  quiet  soon  becomes  intoler- 
able to  this  strange  pair,  who  bore 
each  other  to  distraction ;  though 
the  poor  little  woman — who  has 
all  the  care  of  a  legitimate  wife, 
without  any  credit  or  consolation, 
and  whose  silly  kindness  is  always 
amiable,  like  a  Ruth  Pinch  in  equiv- 
ocal circumstances — makes  a  heroic 
effort^  to  cheer  her  lord  and  master  by 
calling  the  old  coterie  round  them  ; 
when,  by  dint  of  perpetual  visitor's 
from  Paris,  all  readv  to  admire  and 
applaud  the  poetical  host,  whose 
bust  and  portraits  adorn  every  room, 
the  magna  quies  becomes  tolerable. 
Jack  runs  away  from  his  school, 
and  seeks  his  mother  in  this  poetical 
retreat,  walking  from  Paris  through 
tbe  darkness  of  a  long  distracting 
night,  which  would  have  been  a 
very  touching  incident  if  David 
Copperfield  had  not  made  a  similar 
journey  before  him.  But  Copper- 
field  was  not  in  himself  so  interest- 
ing or  pathetic  a  figure  as  Jack,  the 
poor  little  outcast,  without  a  friend 
in  the  world  except  the  equally 
trembling  and  helpless  woman, 
whose  very  love  never  brings  him 
anything  but  eyil ;  and  his  utter 
devotion  to  his  mother,  and  the 
tender  docility  with  which  he  obeys 


her  weeping  recommendations,  sub- 
duing all  rebellion  the  moment  she 
appeals  to  him,  is  very  tenderly  and 
beautifully  touched  with  a  pathos 
which  is  peculiarly  French.  The 
scene  in  which  D'Argenton  and  his 
strolling  coterie  settle  the  question 
of  Jack's  future  life,  and  the  child's 
trembling  spectatorship  and  silent 
despair  whDe  his  destiny  is  thus 
being  decided,  are  very  eficctive  and 
powerful.  Labassindre,  the  basso, 
who  is  always  trying  his  voice, — 
"  pour  constater  tout  au  fond  de  son 
clavier  souterrain  la  presence  d'un 
certain  ut  d'en  bas,  dont  il  etait 
tros  fier  et  toujours  inquiet," — has 
been  a  workman,  a  mecanicien  in 
some  great  iron -works  on  the  Loire, 
and  it  is  he  who  suggests  to  the 
would-be  poet,  the  harsh  stepfather, 
all  the  harsher  that  he  has  no  legal 
right  to  the  name,  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  child  whom  he  hates  and 
is  jealous  of,  by  making  a  workman 
of  him  in  this  foundry,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  singer's  brother,  a 
foreman  there.  The  poor  little 
foolish  mother  weeps  and  protests, 
yet  is  half  persuaded  by  the  vapour- 
ing periods  of  the  singer,  who  de- 
clares the  ouvrier  to  be  now  the 
master  of  the  world.  When  Jack, 
vaguely  conscious  of  a  doom  to  be 
pronounced,  is  called  in  to  be  in- 
formed of  it,  the  shabby  company 
are  gathered  round  the  table,  while 
his  mother  stands  with  her  back  to 
him  gazing  out  from  the  window, 
and  hiding  her  trouble  and  her 
tears. 

"*You  understand,  Jack,*  resumed 
D'Argenton,  his  eyes  shining,  his  arm 
stretched  out,  '  in  four  years  you  may 
be  a  good  workman, — that  is  to  say, 
the  best,  the  most  noble  thing  on  this 
enslaved  earth.  In  four  years  you  will 
be  that  holy  thing,  a  good  workman.' 

**  He  had  indeed  heard  very  ulfttinct- 
ly  *  a  good  workman,'  only  he  did  not 
understand, — he  wondered.  At  Paris 
sometimes,  the  child  had  seen  this  class 
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of  men.  There  were  some  who  lived 
in  tlie  passage  do8  Douzci-MaiBons,  and 
near  i\io])ehi(ioTi  itself  was  a  manufac- 
tory of  lamps,  from  which  he  liked  to 
watch  the  ]>('ople  streaminj?  out,  when 
they  left  oft'  work  about  six  o'clock,  a 
troop  of  men  in  blouses,  all  stained 
with  oil,  their  hands  rough,  black,  de- 
formeil  with  work.  The  idea  that  he 
must  wear  a  blouse  struck  him  in  the 
first  place.  He  recalled  the  tone  of 
()iRdain  with  which  hismother  had  said, 
•  They  are  work-people,  men  in  blouses,' 
— the  care  with  which  she  avoided  in 
the  street  all  contact  with  their  soiled 
clothes.  All  the  fine  speeches  of  Lab- 
assindro  upon  work,  and  the  influence 
of  the  workmen  on  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  also  in  his  recollection, 
it  is  true.  Ihit  what  moved  him  m8st 
was  the  thought  that  he  must  go  away  ; 
leave  the  wowls— of  which,  where  he 
stood,  he  cxuild  8<*e  the  preen  tree-tops — 
tlui  house  of  Hivals,  and  his  mother, — 
his  mother  whom  he  had  regained  with 
such  diiiiculty,  and  whom  he  loved  so 
much. 

**  What  was  the  matter  with  her, 
that  she  should  stand  always  at  that 
window  detnched  from  everything  that 
was  ffoing  on  around  ?  However,  for 
thf;  moment  she  hnd  lost  her  look  of  still 
indifterence.  Was  it  something  sad 
that  she  saw  outnido,  in  the  country, 
on  the  horizon  where  the  daylight 
always  died  away,  and  where  so  many 
dreams,  illusions,  tendernesses,  ardours 
disapiM'areil  also  ? 

**'.Must  I  go  away,  then?'  asked 
the  child  in  a  sufT(M'ate(l  voice,  almost . 
mechanically,  as  if  he  allowed  his 
thought  to  si)enk,  the  sole  thought  that 
was  in  him.  At  this  simple  (question 
the  members  of  the  tribunal  looked 
at  each  other,  with  a  smile  of  pity ; 
but  from  the  window  there  came  a 
great  sob. " 

There  is,  however,  no  appeal 
from  tliis  terrible  decision — the  in- 
dignant retiioiistrancc  attetiiptcd  by 
Jack's  sole  friend,  the  old  country 
doctor,  Rivals,  a  choleric  but  wann- 
hcartcd  old  man,  ending  only  in  a 
despcnitc  (juarrel.  Jack's  own  im- 
pulse ^f  childish  dei^penition  is  sub- 
dued by  liis  mother,  who,  after  try- 
ing to  co».<*ole  hitn  with  vague 
parrot  repetitions  of  the  arguments 
with  which  her   feeble  intelliireucc 


has  been  silenced, — "  Vous  savez 
bien  que  le  tour  do  I'ouvrier  est, 
vena  maintenant ;  la  bourgeoisie  a 
fait  Qon  temps,  la  noblesse  anssi," 
— at  last  touches  the  true  note  : 

"  *  We  have  nothing  of  our  own,  my 
poor  child  ;  we  de|)end  absolutely  on 
— on  him.  .  .  .  Ah,  if  I  could  go  in 
your  place  to  Indret  !  Think  that 
It  is  a  trade  you  will  have  in  your 
hands.  Will  you  not  be  proud  to  have 
no  more  need  of  any  one,  to  gain  your 
own  bread,  to  be  your  own  master  V ' 

**  By  the  glance  that  came  into  the 
chihrs  eyes  she  saw  that  she  had  found 
the  right  means  to  move  him  ;  and  in 
a  low  tone,  in  the  caressing  and  woo- 
ing voice  which  is  ]>roper  to  motherH, 
she  murmureil,  'Do  it  for  nie,  Jack, 
will  you?  Make  yourself  able  ifi 
gain  your  own  living  quickly.  Who 
knows  but  that  I,  some  day,  may  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  thee  as  to 
my  sole  support,  my  only  friend  ?' " 

The  great  foundry  on  the  Loire, 
into  which  the  ])0or  little  delicate 
child,  with  all  his  refined  instincts 
and  prejudices,  is  now  swept,  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  companion  picture, 
on  a  larger  scale,  to  the  uitine  of 
Fromont.  The  lurid  glare  of  the 
furnaces  —  the  pale  gieam  of  the 
river,  covered  with  boats  lined 
with  its  files  of  great  poplars — the 
noise,  the  tumult,  the  life  of  mere 
labour,  without  care  or  beauty — the 
evening  gossip  of  the  rough-voiced 
men,  the  scarcely  less  loud  women; 
eating  their  bare  unattractive  meals 
in  the  scorched  bits  of  garden  at- 
tached to  their  monotonous  little 
houses, — all  this  is  s(^t  beforo  us 
with  graphic  power;  and  a  little 
group  of  work-people  grow  out  of 
the  haze,  which,  from  the  eyes  of 
poor  little  Jack,  so  out  of  place, 
so  silent  and  pathetic,  amid  these 
strange  surroundings,  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  reader.  The 
family  r»f  Roudic,  however,  is  quite 
episodical,  and  may  be  passed  over 
without  further  note,  though  it  in- 
volves a  ver)'  tragic  pjissiige  in  the 
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life  of  poor  Jack,  who  is  accused  of 
stealing  a  sum  of  money  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  in  consequence  of 
his  first  dehauch — a  day  and  night 
of  terrible  excitement  and  misery, 
in  which  the  author  spares  his  poor 
young  hero  none  of  the  miserable 
details  of  a  wild  drinking-bout 
under  the  lowest  conditions.  Jack, 
however,  is  at  last  cleared  triumph- 
antly of  this  short  imputation  on 
his  honour,  and  progresses  into  as 
ITOod  a  workmau  as  his  delicate 
constitution  permits.  Then  comes 
a  still  more  terrible  episode.  The 
poor  Roudic,  his  host  and  patron 
at  the  foundry,  advises  him  to  be- 
come a  stoker,  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing a  little  money.  "  Si  la  cham- 
bre  de  chauffe  ne  te  fait  pas  peur 
til  pourrais  tenter  le  coup,"  says 
this  rough  friend.  *'Tu  gagnerais 
tes  six  francs  par  jour  en  faisant 
le  tour  du  monde,  loge,  nouiri, 
chauffe — Ah,  dam  I  oui,  dam  I 
chauffe.  Le  metier  est  rude,  mais 
ou  en  revient,  puisque  je  Pai  fait 
deux  ans,  et  que  me  voila." 

Poor  Jack  succumbs  to  the  temp- 
tations of  this  calling,  and  falls  into 
the  lowest  depths.  Too  young, 
too  badly  trained  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  influences  round  him,  he 
loses  the  last  ghost  of  the  early  re* 
finement  which  had  been  natural 
to  him,  and  adapts  himself  to  his 
terrible  work.  The  moral  of  this 
downfall  is  both  painful  and  path- 
etic: **I1  commenyait  un  reve  fou 
d'ivresse  et  de  torture  qui  devait 
durer  trois  ans."  He  went  round  the 
world,  by  lovely  coasts,  into  beau- 
tiful places ;  but,  always  under  the 
fatal  dog-star  of  that  blazing  hole, 
no  skies  were  blue,  no  climate  sweet 
for  Jack.  The  more  delightful  the 
climate,  the  more  terrible  was  the 
stoking-room. 

At  last  he  is  delivered  from  this 
terrible  existence  by  an  accident, 
by  the  loss  of  the  ship,  from  which 
he  escapes  lame  and  suffering.     His 


mother  has  heard  some  vague  news 
of  the  loss  of  the  Cydnus,  when 
Jack  appears,  no  longer  the  gentle 
boy,  but  a  worn  and  gaunt  working 
man,  with  hoarse  voice  and  rude 
manners,  with  habitudes  de  caba- 
rety  which,  after  her  first  joy  in 
regaining  him,  make  her  blush, — his 
appearance  and  bearing  altogether 
being  now  those  of  a  lower  class  than 
any  which,  even  in  her  degradation; 
she  has  ever  known.  At  last  she 
is  permitted  by  D'Argenton,  now 
established  in  Paris  as  manager  of 
an  unsuccessful  paper,  chiefly  in- 
stituted by  money  which  has  been 
left  to  poor  Jack,  but  which  he 
knows  nothing  of,  to  send  him  to 
Les  Aulnettes,  the  parva  domtis 
from  which  they  were  both  so  glad 
to  flee.  Les  Aulnettes  means  peace 
and  happiness  to  the  broken  youth, 
who  encounters  the  good  old  dpctor, 
his  only  friend,  and  the  little  Cecile, 
his  infant  companion,  now  a  beauti- 
ful girl  who  has  never  forgotten 
him.  The  idyl  is  pure  and  beauti- 
ful, but  brief.  The  magna  qnies 
which  had  not  existed  for  D'Argen- 
ton descends  with  the  sweetness  of 
heaven  upon  the  child  of  shame, 
the  poor  young  soul  repentant  of 
all  his  misfortunes,  from  whom  the 
soil  of  evil  days  drops  away  in  the 
tender  tranquillity.  And  all  is  going 
to  be  well  with  Jack.  Dr.  Rivals 
sets  him  to  work  to  enable  him  to 
pass  the  examinations  in  medicine, 
which  will  fit  Jack  to  be  his  own 
successor — work  which  can  be  car- 
ried on  along  with  his  own  work  of 
engineering  when  he  resumes  that ; 
and  telling  him  the  story  of  Cecile, 
which  is  almost  as  painful  as  his 
own,  allows  the  two  to  be  betrothed. 
But  Jack  is  not  bom  to  end  hap. 
pily.  The  tragedy  of  expiation  must 
be  carried  out  to  its  end.  When 
all  is  going  well  with  him — his  days 
employed  in  his  trade,  his  nights 
in  study,  his  Sundays  in  happiness 
at     £tiolles     with     Cecile  -^  sud- 
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(lenly  his  mother  fulfils  her  own 
prevision,  and,  after  a  quarrel  with 
D'Argenton,  throws  herself  upon  his 
care.  Jack  responds  with  joy  to 
the  appeal;  but  alas!  his  mother, 
whom  he  adores,  is  no  bird  to  sing 
in  a  garret,  and  has  never  been 
used  to  the  privations,  the  self- 
denial,  the  gravity  of  that  life  in 
which  her  son  finds  health  and 
power.  When  the  first  moment  of 
satisfaction  is  over,  he  has  a  hard 
task  to  keep  her  amused — to  keep 
her  contented.  She  is  as  foolish 
and  frivolous  in  advanced  life  as  in 
her  youth ;  and  at  last,  after  strain- 
ing Jack's  patience  to  the  utmost, 
and  swearing  to  remain  with  him 
for  ever,  she  leaves  him  without 
warning  to  return  to  her  tyrant,  and 
all  the  shames  of  the  past.  There 
now  remains  only  Cccile ;  and  she, 
by  a  caprice — by  a  mistaken  scruple, 
which  the  reader  resents  almost 
with  bitterness — turns  from  him 
also ;  and  the  poor  fellow,  worn  out 
by  work,  weakness,  and  distress,  with 
the  seeds  of  disease  sown  in  him 
during  his  terrible  probation,  sinks 
under  all  these  blows  at  last. 

Tlie  denouement  is  wrought  out 
with  much  pathos  and  force,  but, 
as  wc  have  said,  the  reader  resents 
the  expedient  by  which  poor  Jack's 
heart  and  strength  are  finally  broken. 
It  is  beyond  the  range  of  legitimate 
art,  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  re- 
sort to  extravagant  means  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  heartrending  con- 
clusion, however  necessary  it  may 
be  to  the  tragical  intention  of  tlie 
drama.  Cecile,  the  sweet  and  peace- 
ful and  sensible  French  girl  of  the 
earlier  chapters,  could  never  have 
committed  so  cruel  and  so  obstinate 
a  folly ;  and  even  poor  Jack  might 
have  been  delivered,  we  feel,  other- 
wise than  by  the  hand  of  death. 
When  we  say  this,  not  without  a 
lingering  anger,  we  give  the  highest 
testimonial  that  an  author  can  wish 
— for  his  hero  is  not  one  whose  fate 


we  can  follow  with  indifference,  or 
from  whose  end  we  can  turn  with- 
out that  choking  sensation  of  tears 
suppressed  which  only  genuine  emo- 
tion can  produce.  He  grows  upon  us 
through  the  two  volumes — so  much 
more  space  than  a  French  novelist 
generally  gives  himself — with  an  in- 
creasing attraction  ;  grows  up — and 
this  of  itself  is  a  fine  effort  of  art 
— naturally,  from  his  very  infancy, 
before  our  eyes.  We  see  the  glim- 
mering of  a  noble  nature  in  him 
through  all  the  evils  which  are  not 
of  liis  doing.  We  watch  the  fatal 
power  which  overshadows  him,  the 
curse  of  shame  and  sin  from  which 
even  his  innocence  cannot  get  him 
freed,  and  accompany  the  straggle 
with  interest  in  which  a  pang  of 
sympathy  is  involved.  He,  poor 
young  fellow,  with  scarcely  a  friend, 
is  aux  prises  with  all  the  powers 
of  evil — with  cruelty,  folly,  error, 
a  broken  heart.  Perhaps  it  could 
not  be  possible  that  ho  should 
escape  and  be  happy  like  the  or- 
dinary subject  of  romance;  but, 
with  the  sob  in  our  throat,  we  are 
angry,  and  resent  the  last  blow. 
M.  Daudet  could  not  ask  for  higher 
applause. 

The  chief  figures  that  surround 
this  pathetic  image  of  injured  youth 
and  goodness  are  equally  trae  and 
powerful.  The  character  of  the 
mother  Ida,  or  Charlotte,  as  she  is 
called  by  D'Argenton,  is  sustained 
with  wonderful  force.  Always  friv- 
olous, facile,  good-hearted  —  full 
of  love  in  her  way,  yet  uncon- 
sciously cruel — terrible  in  the  in- 
consequent prattlings  by  which, 
while  trying  to  delude  even  her  son 
as  to  her  past,  she  betrays  herself — 
she  goes  on  from  youth  to  age,  un- 
improving,  unimprovable,  the  same 
creature;  faithful,  afieetionate,  and 
patient,  yet  loveless,  heartless,  and 
unfeeling — all  in  a  breath.  The 
words  are  too  hai*sh  for  such  a  light 
and   soulless    being.      She    is   her 
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child's  curse  and  his  niin,  yet 
his  iDspiration,  his  first  and  last 
thought.  The  conjunction  is  ter- 
rible, and  if  the  appalling  lesson 
which  is  taught  could  reach  those 
who  might  profit  by  it,  there  would 
be  an  excellent  i*eason  for  thus 
using  the  tragic  gift  of  a  prophet. 
But  to  the  regions  in  which  dwell 
the  Ida  de  Barancys  of  life,  what 
moralist  is  likely  to  reach  ?  And 
we  might  ask,  why  should  our  souls 
be  harrowed  by  such  a  combina- 
tion? Perhaps,  however,  there 
never  has  existed  on  earth  a  state 
of  morals  in  which  this  combina- 
tion might  not  occur,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  called  unjustifiable 
in  art. 

We  have  altogether  omitted, 
carried  away  by  the  grave  strain 
of  the  tale,  to  notice  another  figure, 
which  is  entirely  Dickensish.  The 
wandering  pedlar  Bclisaire,  with 
his  good  heart  and  his  bad  feet, — 
his  perpetual  longing  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  sur  mesure,  and  his  excel- 
lent wife  and  happy  wedding  and 
bliss  in  his  garret,  and  le  cama- 
rode  whom  to  find  is  the  necessary 
condition  of   his  marriaore,  arc  all 
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Dickens  done  into  French,  and 
therefore,  with  a  touch  of  piquancy 
in  the  diflercnces  of  intonation.  The 
picture  is  pretty  enough ;  but  all 
M.  Daudet's  finer  effects  are  from 
the  style  which  is  his  own,  which 
is  borrowed  from  nobody. 

Here,  then,  are  three  French 
novels  which  eschew  no  questions 
of  bitter  and  painful  life,  which 
recognise  the  misery  of  the  moenrs 
contenijyoraines  they  illustrate,  and 
their  dark  abysses  of  evil — the 
wind  which  they  sow,  and  the 
whirlwind  which  they  reap — yet 
which  are  neither  foul  nor  senti- 
mental, but  manly  and  true.  The 
breadth  and  honesty  and  sound  na- 
ture in  them  may  lack  the  so-called 
refinements  of  analysis  which  some 
other  noted  writers  have  turned  to 
such  evil  purpose.  But  we  know 
no  French  novelist  in  whom  the 
English  reader  will  find  so  little 
to  object  to,  or  whose  pictures  of 
his  native  country  will  yield  a 
better  and  higher  interest,  a  more 
broad  understanding  of  the  life  of 
France  as  it  is — so  like,  yet  so  un- 
like, all  that  we  experience  and 
know. 
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Those  who  wisli  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Affghan  difficulty, 
aud  to  judge  for  themselves  who  is 
really  responsible  for  the  war,  will 
do  well  to  begin  their  study  of  the 
Blue-books  at  page  102  of  the 
"  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Relations  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  Aftghanistan 
since  the  Accession  of  Ameer  Shere 
Ali  Khan."  They  will  there  find 
the  following  telegram,  which  speaks 
for  itself,  without  any  need  for 
comment  of  ours  to  explain  its 
meaning : — 

Telkcjuam  No.  1,  414   P,  dated 
27TII  June  1873. 

••  From  [XortMtnyok]  Viceroy,  Simlft, 
to  \Arf/yU]  /Secretary  of  State, 
London. 

*'  Despatch  ffoes  by  next  mail,  suni- 
min^^f  up  Central  Asian  corrcsi)()udence 
with  Russia  in  conciliatory  spirit,  in 
nccord  with  Gladstone's  speech  on 
East  wick  *s  motion." 

Our  readers  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  we  are  trying  to  palm 
ofl'  a  canard  upon  them ;  but  if  they 
turn  to  the  Blue-book  at  the  page 
we  have  indicated,  they  may  read 
the  despatch  for  themselves.  And 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
is  no  document  in  the  Blue-book 
which  throws  more  light  upon  Lord 
Xorthbrook's  Affghan  policy,  or 
which  better  explains  the  position 
that  he  took  u[>  upon  the  Central 
Asian  question  than  this  frank 
and  confidential  communication. 
No  clearer  proof  could  be  adduced 
that  Lord  Xorthbrook,  during  his 
vicerovaltv,  consulted  the  views 
of  the  Liberal  party,  rather  than 
the  critical  condition  into  which 
our  alliance  with  C'abul  was  then 
drifting.  The  despatch  shows,  too, 
that  as  early   as    1H73    Mr.   Glad- 


stone's Government  had  begun  to 
play  the  game  of  Russia ;  and  that 
Lord  Northbrook  was  shaping  his 
course  not  so  much  by  the  actual 
events  that  were  transpiring  around 
him,  as  to  support  the  views  put 
forward  by  his  chief  in  parliament. 
Is  it  at  all  surprising,  then,  that  a 
policy  which  had  for  its  object  to 
keep  **  in  accord  with  Gladstone's 
speeches"  should  result  in  trouble 
and  war?  Can  imagination  'con- 
ceive what  would  have  been  the 
consecjuences  to  our  Eastern  em- 
pire  had  its  foreign  policy  con- 
tinued to  be  "  in  accord  with  Glad- 
stone's speeches"  during  the  two 
years  that  succeeded  Lord  North- 
brook's  retirement  from  office  ?  In 
this  respect,  at  least,  Lord  Lytton 
may  be  charged  with  having  initi- 
ated a  "  departure  "  from  his  prede- 
cessor's policy ;  and  we  question  if 
the  files  of  the  Calcutta  Secretariat, 
before  or  since  Lord  Northbrook's 
time,  can  show  another  instance  of 
subserviency  to  party  requirements 
worthy  of  being  put  parallel  to  the 
telegram  we  have  quoted  above.  It 
is  a  fitting  sequel  to  this  incident 
that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  appar- 
ently had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
communicate  the  despatch,  *^  sum- 
ming up  the  Central  Asian  cor- 
respondence with  Russia  in  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  in  accord  with 
(jladstone's  speech,"  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Government,  although 
the  Viceroy,  in  council,  had  strong- 
ly urged,  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
*^  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the 
Czar's  ministers." 

The  flood  of  eloquence  which  the 
ex-Premier  has  poured  upon  the 
public  since  he  went  out  of  office, 
has  naturally  washed  away  ali  re- 
collections of  his  speech  on  Mr. 
Eastwick's  motion ;  and  to  show  the 
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full  significance  of  Lord  North- 
brook's  telegram,  we  shall  recall 
the  gist  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
on  that  occasion,  lie  had  then, 
as  he  fancied,  reached  a  definite 
understanding  with  Russia  about 
Central  Asian  affairs.  Prince  Gort- 
scbakoff*  had  accepted  a  definite 
boundary  of  the  Ameer's  dominions, 
and  had  assured  us  that  Affghanistan 
lay  "  outside  Russia's  sphere  of 
action  ;"  but  he  had  also  assumed 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land "  to  maintain  Sherc  Ali's 
peaceful  attitude,  and  to  restrain 
him  from  all  measures  of  aggression 
or  further  conquest."  This  was 
no  slight  responsibility,  considering 
the  diflBculties  that  lay  in  the  way 
of  our  accepting  it ;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone took  the  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing the  country  that  "the  engage- 
ment referred  solely  to  the  moral 
influence  possessed  by  England  and 
Russia  in  the  East — Russia  engag- 
ing to  abstain  from  any  attempt 
to  exercise  it  in  Affghanistan,  and 
England  engaging  to  exercise  it  for 
a  pacific  purpose."  The  only  mean- 
ing that  could  be  extracted  from 
this  was,  that  we  meant  to  limit 
our  interest  in  the  Ameer  as  much 
as  possible  to  giving  him  good  ad- 
vice, but  that  if  he  got  into  diffi- 
culties he  would  have  to  bear  the 
burden  himself;  and  so  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech  was  interpreted,  both 
in  India  and  in  Russia.  This  was 
the  speech  in  accord  with  which 
Lord  Northbrook  and  his  Council 
summed  up  the  Central  Asian  cor- 
respondence; and  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  its  effects  were  speed- 
ily visible  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
Shere  Ali's  feelings,  and  in  his  de- 
sire for  some  more  definite  guaran- 
tee for  his  security  than  the  "  mor- 
al influence"  of  wnich  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  made  so  much. 

It  is  round  Lord  Iforthbrook's  ad- 


ministration that  the  whole  interest 
of  the  Bhie-books  centres ;  and  as  his 
lordship  has  both  the  power  and  the 
disposition  to  put  his  own  version 
of  bis  procecjdings  before  the  public, 
we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  briefly 
recapitulating  them  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  official  docu- 
ments. It  was  quite  natural  that 
the  late  Viceroy  should  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  wash  his  hands  in  innocency 
as  soon  as  the  official  accounts  of 
his  dealings  with  the  Ameer  were 
made  public ;  but  we  sec  no  reason 
that  he  had  to  fling  the  slops  into 
his  successor's  face.  No  one  knows 
so  well  as  Lord  Northbrook  the 
difficulties  which  the  Government 
of  India  has  had  to  contend  with 
in  managing  its  refractory  ally ; 
and  yet  he  has  stood  forth  as  its 
severest  critic.  With  what  justice 
he  may  occupy  this  position  we 
trust  to  show  in  the  course  of  this 
article  ;  but  it  will  be  evident  to 
all  that  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  making  the  tone  of  his- 
criticism  like  his  Central  Asian 
despatch,  in  accord  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speeches. 

The  Blue  -  books  probably  will* 
not  add  much  to  the  information  of 
our  readers,  before  whom  we  had 
already  placed*  all  the  points  that 
bear  upon  the  recent  situation. 
They  supply  us,  however,  with  an 
authoritative  corroboration  of  seve- 
ral of  the  more  important  facts  con- 
nected with  present  Affghan  nego- 
tiations, to  which,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, we  were  only  justified  in  mak- 
ing a  bare  allusion.  Keeping  in  view 
the  narrative  which  we  have  already 
given  of  the  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  with  the  Cabul 
Durbar,  we  shall  be  able,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  confine  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  con- 
troverted points  of  our  Affghan 
negotiations,     especially    to     those 


*  See  article  "  India  and  Affglianistan,"  Blackwood's  Magaziue,  November  1878.. 
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upon  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
found  a  charge  of  aggression  and 
hostility  against  lier  Majesty's  pre- 
sent advisers. 

Lord  Northbrook's  dealings  with 
the  Ameer  have  been  very  tersely 
summed  up  in  a  siugle  paragraph 
(Xo.  9)  of  Lord  Cranbrook's  de- 
spatch of  18th  November  last;  and 
4is  that  paragraph  contains  the  chief 
issues  upon  which  discussion  of  the 
'(question  has  been  made  to  hinge, 
•^ve  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it 
.Ht  length: — 


"  Finding  that  the  object  of  the  Ameer 
Avas  to  ascertain  definitely  how  far  he 
iiiif^ht  rely  on  the  help  of  the  BritiBli 
(lovernment  if  his  territorit'H  were 
threatened  hy  Kussia,  Lord  North- 
hrook's  (lovernment  was  prepared  to 
assure  him  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  Government  of  India  would 
aH8ist  him  to  repel  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion. But  her  Majesty's  Government 
ut  home  did  not  share  his  Ilijj^hness's 
apprehension,  and  the  Viceroy  ulti- 
mately informed  the  Ameer  that  the 
discussion  of  the  question  would  be 
|K>8tponed  to  a  more  convenient  sea- 
Hon.  The  effect  of  this  announcement 
nn  his  Highness,  although  conveyed 
iu  conciliatory  language,  was  not  fa- 
vounvble  ;  the  policy  which  dictated  it 
was  unintelligible  to  his  mind,  and  lie 
i*eceiv«d  it  with  feelings  of  chagrin 
and  disappointment.  His  reply  to 
Lord  North  brcK)k's  communication 
was  couched  in  terms  of  ill-disguised 
Harcasm  ;  lie  took  no  notice  of  the  Vice- 
roy's proiK)Ral  to  depute  a  British 
officer  to  examine  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Affghanistan  ;  he  subsequently 
refused  permission  to  Sir  Douglas  For- 
Hvth  to  return  from  Kashgar  to  India 
ifiroup:h  Cabul ;  he  left  untouched  a 
;rift  «»f  money  lodged  to  his  credit  by 
the  Indian  <iovernment,  and  generally 
assumed  towards  it  an  attitnde  of 
sullen  reserve." 


That  this  paragraph  funiishes  a 
<"orrect  account  of  the  issue  of  the 
negotiations  between  Lord  Xorth- 
brook  and  the  Ameer  we  shall 
readily  show  by  a  few  references  to 
the  Blue-books,  supported  by  the 


late  Viceroy's  own  explanations. 
We  must  premise,  however,  that 
to  interpret  the  despatches  in  tho 
Blue  -  hook  aright,  we  must  care- 
fully take  into  account,  not  merely 
the  Russian  movements  in  High 
Asia,  but  the  development  of  the 
difficulty  in  Europe  between  tho 
Czar  and  the  Porte,  as  well  as  the 
danger  which  for  some  time  exist- 
ed of  Great  Britain  being  dragged 
into  tho  quarrel.  Any  criticism 
which  fails  to  include  these  points 
in  its  consideration  must  of  neces- 
sity be  one-sided  and  imperfect 

When  Lord  Northbrook  entered 
office  in  India,  it  was  admitted 
that  our  relations  with  Shero  Ali 
and  his  country  were  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  condition.  The  only 
difference  between  us  turned  on  the 
succession  to  the  Cabul  musnud; 
and  at  that  time  there  was  no 
necessity  for  pressing  that  to  a 
settlement  Discompo.sed  by  the 
rapidity  of  tho  Russian  advance, 
and  naturally  dreading  that  Aff- 
ghanistan would  share  the  fate  of 
the  Turkistan  Khanates,  the  Ameer 
began  to  ncrx'ously  seek  reassurances 
from  the  Indian  Government  For 
this  he  certainly  was  not  to  blame, 
lie  had  noted  how  fallacious  the 
pledges  which  Russia  had  given 
about  the  Khivan  expedition  had 
proved  to  be,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  St.  l*etersburg  Govern- 
ment seemed  disposed  to  raise 
about  hi.^  o^n  frontier  boundar}' 
were  to  him  a  justifiable  source! 
of  anxiety.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  point  out  that  tho  assurances 
which  Russia  was  offering,  however 
gratifying  to  the  Liberal  Goveni- 
ment,  were  not  such  as  could  have 
altogether  allayed  tlie  AmeerV 
anxiety.  Experience  had  taught 
Shore  Ali  that  all  Viceroys  were 
not  of  tlie  same  way  of  thinking  as 
tho  friend  whom  he  liad  jnst  lost ; 
and  he  had  good  reason  to  dread 
the   revival   of  the   "Masterly  In- 
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activity"  regime  under  the  new 
Indian  ruler.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Lord  Northbrook  summed  up 
the  Central  Asian  question  "  in  ac- 
cord with  Gladstone's  speech," — not, 
in  our  opinion,  the  course  that  was 
most  calculated  to  give  confidence 
to  our  ally.  Nor  was  a  despatch 
that  was  confessedly  summed  up 
to  support  ^r.  Gladstone's  utter- 
ances in  the  House,  and  not  to 
place  the  real  condition  of  affairs 
before  the  Cabinet,  likely  to  enable 
the  Home  Government  to  see  its 
way  clearly.  Soon  after,  the  follow- 
ing telegrams  were  -exchanged  be- 
tween India  and  England  : — 

**  Telegram  from  Viceroy  to  Secretary 

of  State. 

"  Simla,  daUd  July  SM,  1873. 
•'Ameer  of  Cabul  alarmed  at  Rus- 
sian progress,  dissatisfied  with  general 
assarance,  and  anxious  to  know  defin- 
itely how  far  he  may  rely  on  our  help 
if  invaded.  I  propose  assuring  him 
that  if  he  unreservedly  accepts  and 
acts  on  our  advice  in  all  external  re- 
lations, we  will  help  him  with  money, 
arms,  and  troops,  if  necessary,  to  expel 
unprovoked  invasion.  We  to  be  the 
jadge  of  the  necessity.  Answer  by 
telegraph  quickly." 


•*  Telegram  from  Secretary  of  State  to 
tlie  Viceroy. 

"  India  Oftice,  dated  26M  July  1878. 
"  Cabinet  thinks  you  should  inform 
Ameer  that  we  do  not  at  all  share  his 
alarm,  and  consider  there  is  no  cause 
for  it;  but  you  may  assure  him  we 
shall  maintain  our  settled  policy  in 
favour  of  Affghanistan  if  he  abides  by 
OUT  advice  in  external  affairs. " 


It  is  obvious  that  an  excellent 
chance  of  placing  our  relations  with 
Sbere  Ali  upon  a  firm  basis  was  lost 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  the  hesi- 
tatiBg  and  uncertain  nature  of  the 
assatance  which  was  then  ofiercd  to 
the  Ameer  seriously  shook  his  faith 
in  British  support  Our  ^'settled 
policy"   had  never  been  so  clearly 


defined,  or,  indeed,  so  disinterested, 
that  Shere  Ali  could  draw  much 
comfort  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
assurance.  But  we  may  question 
whether  the  Cabinet  at  home  suffi- 
ciently realised  the  fears  which  were 
pressing  upon  Ihe  Ameer ;  for  the 
information  which  had  been  laid 
before  it  had  been  summed  ^up 
not  so  much  in  accordance  with 
afi'airs  in  Central  Asia  as  '^  in  accord 
with  Gladstone's  speech."  At  all 
events,  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments Shere  All's  representations 
met  with  no  satisfactory  response ; 
and  from  this  time  we  are  justified 
in  dating  those  rancorous  feelings 
which,  fostered  by  foreign  influence 
and  by  the  political  uncertainties 
arismg  out  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
finally  committed  him  to  a  course 
of  hostility  against  the  Viceregal 
Government,  to  whose  friendship 
and  alliance  ho  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  at  the  dmballa 
Conference.  From  the  date  of  his 
earlier  intercourse  with  Lord  North- 
brook,  the  Ameer  appears  to  have 
treated  his  communications  with 
scanty  respect,  which,  in  the  end, 
gave  way  to  irony  and  insult.  In 
the  spring  of  18745,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  proposed  to  send 
a  present  of  5000  Enfield  rifies  t^) 
the  Ameer,  his  Highness  rejected 
the  gift  as  insufficient,  in  terms  of 
which  the  Government  of  India  was, 
we  think,  bound  to  take  notice  : — 


"  *  Xo  doubt/  said  his  Hic^huess  to 
the  Cabul  a^^ent,  *  the  kingdom  which 
God  has  given  me  should  be  thankful 
to  the  British  Government  for  their 
sympathy  and  cordiality;  but  it  is  as 
clear  as  daylight  that  hoth  the  nobles 
and  common  people  of  AflTghanistan 
are  armed  with  guns,  and  always 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  rifles.  .  .  . 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India  has  expressed 
his  wish  to  send  5000  Enfield  rifles. 
This  offer,  though  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
kindness  and  favourable  consideration 
of  the   British  Government,   will  not 
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meet  tbe  requirements  of  tlie  army 
of  this  kingdom:  consequently,  as 
intimated  before,  it  is  necessary  that 
small-arms  to  the  number  of  15,000 
three-grooved  rifles  and  5000  Snider 
guns  should  be  procured  at  any  price 
at  which  it  may  be  possible  to  procure 
them.' " 


Wc  must  speak  of  the  tone  of  a 
translated  docamcDt  with  a  certain 
amount  of  caution ;  but  if  the  ori- 
ginal Persian  at  all  bears  out  the 
oftensive  tenor  of  the  remarks  we 
have  just  quoted,  it  was  high  time 
for  Lord  North  brook  to  have  vin- 
dicated the  dignity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  And  what  ajjizra- 
vates  both  tlie  Ameer's  impertinence 
and  the  Viceroy's  obtuseness  is  the 
fact  that  these  utterances  sprang 
from  no  liasty  outburst  of  temper, 
to  be  recalled  as  soon  as  sober 
judgment  returned,  but  were  delib- 
erately spoken  witli  the  intention 
that  they  should  be  reported  to  the 
Viceroy,  for  the  Cabul  agent  was 
careful  to  read  over  his  report  of 
the  conversation  to  the  Ameer  be- 
fore despatcliing  it.  Tliose  who  do 
not  know  the  part  which  forms  of 
address  occupy  in  Eastern  diplo- 
macy will  have  some  difficulty  in 
realising  the  false  position  in  whicli 
a  communication  of  this  character 
placed  the  Government  of  India; 
but  we  venture  to  sav  that  no  affront 
of  so  flagrant  a  kind  had  hitherto 
been  pocketed  by  the  Calcutta 
Foreifjn  Office. 

This  was  not  an  auspicious  pre- 
lude to  the  interviews  which  took 
place  between  Lord  Northbrook  and 
the  Ameer's  envoy,  Syud  Noor 
Mohammed  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August  1873.  The  Ameer's 
anxiety  for  some  more  definite  as- 
surance than  the  "  moral  influence" 
which  we  professed  to  exercise  in 
his  councils  had  been  gaining  io 
intensity  as  the  wave  of  Russian 
aggression  swept  still  closer  to  his 
border,     lie  bad  already  seen  one 


understanding  between  Russia  and 
Britain  violated  in  the  Khivan  expe- 
dition, and  no  attempt  made  to  call 
the  aggressor  to  account;  and  the 
British  Government  might  allow 
his  own  dominions  to  be  sacrificed 
next,  rather  than  risk  a  quarrel  with 
Russia  on  the  subject.  There  whs 
a  confident  belief  in  Aifghanistan 
in  the  spring  of  IS'j^d  that  the 
Russians  would  be  in  possession  of 
Merv  before  twelve  months  were 
over.  It  was  unquestionably  the 
interest  of  the  Ameer  to  make  fast 
by  our  friendship,  just  as  much  as 
it  was  ours  to  secure  his  alliance 
and  to  guarantee  him  our  support. 
Under  such  circumstances,  for  ne- 
gotiations to  fail  so  signally  as  did 
those  of  Lord  Northbrook  with 
Syud  Noor  Mohammed,  implies,  to 
say  the  least,  an  unfoilunatc  want 
of  statesmanship  upon  our  side. 

The  Aftghan  envoy  came  to  Sim- 
la, and  in  answer  to  Lord  North- 
brook's  assurances  of  the  satisfactory 
understanding  which  had  been  ar- 
rived at  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land regarding  the  integrity  of 
Affghanistan,  spoke  his  mind  very 
fi*anklv. 

"The  rapid  advances  made  by  the 
Russians  in  C-entral  Asia  had,"  he  said, 
'*  aroused  the  gravest  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Aff^fhan- 
intan.  Whatever  8|)ecific  assurances 
the  Russians  might  give,  and  however 
often  these  might  be  repeated,  the 
l>eople  of  Aflghanistan  could  place  no 
confidenctt  in  them,  and  would  never 
rest  satisfled  unless  they  were  assured 
of  the  aid  of  the  British  Government.*' 

But  it  was  no  part  of  Lord 
Northbrook's  policy,  or  of  his  in- 
structions from  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
to  give  any  such  assurance.  On 
the  contrary,  the  blunt  appeals  of 
the  envoy  for  some  tangible  guar- 
antee were  met  by  cold  evasions. 
With  regard  to  the  envoy's  direct 
request  for  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  strengthen  his  northern  frontier 
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so  that  ho  and  his  people  might 
rest  in  security,  Lord  Northbrook's 
response  was  such  as  might  well 
have  overcome  the  patience  of  even 
a  meeker  ruler  than  the  Ameer  of 
Affghanistan.  Lord  Mayo  had 
given  Shere  Ali  a  written  guarantee 
that  the  Government  of  India  would 
*'  endeavour  from  time  to  time,  by 
such  means  as  circumstances  might 
require,  to  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  Highness."  Lord  North- 
brook  admitted  the  promise,  but 
qualified  ^  it  by  saying  that  the 
**  British  Government  must  be 
judges  of  the  propriety  of  any 
request  preferred  by  the  Ameer." 
No  doubt  the  British  Government 
would,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
the  judges;  but  Lord  North  brook 
contrived  to  put  the  matter  so  that 
the  Ameer  caught  alarm  lest  the 
generous  policy  which  Lord  Mayo 
had  pursued  should  relapse  into  the 
old  selfish  attitude  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  had  taken  up  to- 
wards him  in  the  days  of  "  Masterly 
Inactivity."  All  the  assurance  that 
the  envoy  could  extract  from  the 
Government  of  India  was  the  Vice- 
roy's personal  pledge  that  "  if,  in 
the  event  of  any  aggression  from 
without,  British  influence  were  in- 
voked, and  failed  by  negotiation 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  settlement, 
it  was  probable  that  the  British 
(government  would  afford  the 
Ameer  material  assistance  in  re- 
pelling an  invader,  but  that  such 
assistance  would  be  conditional  on 
the  Ameer  following  the  advice  of 
the  British  Government,  and  having 
himself  abstained  from  aggression." 
We  italicise  this  very  conditional 
assurance,  to  show  how  hypothetical, 
and  how  different  from  Lord  Mayo's 
frank  language,  was  the  promise 
now  held  out  to  the  Ameer.  To 
every  request  preferred  by  the 
envoy — most  of  them,  in  our  opin- 
ion, jost  to  the  Ameer  and  pru- 
dent   for    ourselves — Lord   North- 


brook  returned  a  stiff  ref  usiri.  The 
envoy  asked  that  England  should 
specifically  declare  that  any  Power 
invading  Affghanistan  should  be 
treated  as  an  enemy.  This  was 
refused  as  **  causing  needless  irri- 
tation.*' He  then  **  pressed  that  the 
contingency  of  aggression  by 
Russia  should  be  specifically  men- 
tioned in  writing  to  the  Ameer." 
To  this  Lord  Northbrook  replied — 
and  we  call  paiticular  attention  to 
his  response — "that  setting  aside 
the  inexpediency  of  causing  needless 
irritation  to  a  friendly  Power  by 
such  specific  mention,  the  sugges- 
tion was  one  that  could  not  be 
adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  an 
admission  of  the  probability  of  such 
a  contingency  arising,  which  the 
British  Government  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  in  the  face  of  the 
repeated  assurances  given  by  Rus- 
sia." Lord  Northbrook,  it  will  be 
seen,  summed  up  the  Simla  negotia- 
tions, as  he  had  already  summed 
up  Ihis  despatch,  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  to  Russia,  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches.  But  what  a 
failure  of  common  tact,  not  to  say 
British  statesmanship,  was  here ! 
It  could  have  entailed  no  great  out- 
lay of  diplomatic  ingenuity,  and 
certainly  no  sacrifice  of  honesty, 
to  have  satisfied  the  Ameer  with- 
out reflecting  upon  Russia's  fidelity 
to  her  engagements — of  which  de- 
spatches almost  contemporary  show 
Lord  Northbrook's  Government  to 
have  been  very  far  from  being  as- 
sured. The  most  lenient  view  that 
we  can  take  of  the  Simla  negotia- 
tions is,  that  they  were  sadly  bun- 
gled ;  and  it  is  from  this  period  that 
we  must  date  the  complete  loss  of 
that  influence  with  the  Ameer  which 
Lord  Mayo  had  gained  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  and  which  Lord 
Northbrook  now  sacrificed  to  con- 
ciliate Russia,  and  to  keep  his 
policy  in  accord  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's harangues. 
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This  mismanaged  interview  speed- 
ily bore  fruit,  although,  luckily  both 
for  Lord  Northbrook  and  for  India, 
it  did  not  fall  to  his  lordship's  lot  to 
gather  it.  The  subsequent  communi- 
cations from  the  Ameer  which  appear 
in  the  Blue-books,  are  couched  in  a 
tone  of  covert  hostility,  which  fre- 
quently breaks  out  into  open  sar- 
casm. The  Viceroy  had  already 
made  the  mistake  of  receiving  from 
his  Highness  an  improper  and  im- 
pertinent letter,  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  ;  and  when  his  High- 
ness found  that  Lord  Northbrook 
had  put  up  with  this  affront,  he 
apparently  thought  that  he  could  not 
adopt  too  insulting  a  tone  towards 
him.  The  communications  from 
Cabul  which  reached  the  Viceroy 
towards  the  end  of  1873  and  the 
beginning  of  1874,  were  even  more 
offensive;  and  had  Lord  North- 
brook been  properly  sensible  of 
what  was  due  to  his  high  ofHce 
and  to  British  prcntuje  in  the  EAst, 
he  would  have  declined  to  receive 
them.  What  are  we  to  say  of  such 
a  passage  as  this  in  the  Ameer's 
letter  of  13th  November  1873  ?— - 

"The  friendly  declaration  of  your 
Excollency  to  the  effect  that  you  will 
maintain  towards  mvHelf  tho  same 
policy  which  was  followed  by  Lord 
Ijawrence  and  Ijord  Mayo,  lias  been 
the  cause  of  much  gratification  to  me. 
My  friend,  under  this  circumstance  of 
the  case,  it  was  not  necessary  to  hold 
nil  those  conversations  with  Syud 
Noor  Mohammed  Shah  at  Simla.  Tlie 
understanding  arrived  at  In  Umballa  is 
quite  sufficient.  As  lon/ar  as  the  benefi- 
cent Government  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  England  continues  firm  and 
constant  in  its  friendship,  1  shall  also, 
p1ea»e  God,  remain  firm  in  my  sincere 
friendship,  aa  on  the  occasion  of  my 
meeting  at  Umballa  with  Ijord  Mayo, 
whose  writing  I  liold  in  my  i.>osses- 
sion,  as  also  a  document  from  J^)rd 
Lawrence.  Of  this  friendship  your 
Excellency  may  rest  assured. " 

The   translation    has  not    removed 
the    sneer  at  the  fruitless   issue  of 


the  Simla  Conference,  or  the  disre- 
spectful insinuation  that  the  Ameer 
trusted  more  to  the  pledges  of  the 
Viceroy's  predecessors  than  to  his 
Excellency's  goodwill.  Again,  on 
the  10th  April  1874,  we  find  the 
Ameer  flouting  Lord  Northbrook's 
predecessors  in  his  lordship's  face 
m  a  way  that  certainly,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  was  far  from  com- 
plimentary. Lord  Northbrook  had 
written  to  the  Ameer  on  January  23, 
saying  that  he  was  anxious  to  give 
his  Highness  "  assurances  of  support 
even  more  explicit "  than  had  been 
given  by  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord 
Mayo,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  postpone  discussion  of  the 
matter  till  some  more  convenient 
opportunity.  The  Amoer  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  pardoned  for  not  hav- 
ing discovered  the  fact  of  this 
intention  from  his  lordship's  pre- 
vious despatches  or  from  his  con- 
versations with  the  envoy.  Shere 
Ali  coldly  replies: — 

"The  arranj?ement8  made  by  liord 
Lawrence  and  liOrd  Mayo  at  the  Um- 
balla Conference  are  sufficient,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  all  this 
discussion.  .  .  .  Your  Excellency, 
Hi  nee  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo, 
especially  the  former,  possessed  an  in- 
timate knowkxlge  of  AfTghanistan  and 
its  frontiers,  and  your  Excellency  also 
must  certainly  have  acquired  the  same 
knowledge,  I  therefore  am  desirouH 
that  your  Excellency,  after  full  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  approval 
expressed  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  '  Hunmtd*  of  I/ord  Ijawrence,  and 
tho  decision  of  l^rd  Mayo,  will  remain 
firm  and  constant,  in  order  that  Aff- 
ghanistan  and  its  territories  may  be 
maintained  inviolate  and  secure." 

It  is  quite  clear  from  these  ex- 
tracts that  all  hopes  of  Lord  North- 
brook being  able  to  intiucnce  the 
Ameer  in  the  interests  of  our 
alliance  were  at  an  end.  His  High- 
ness deigned  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  proffered  **  more  explicit  assur- 
ances," and  indeed  bv  this  time  lie 
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was  beginning  to  assure  himself  by 
negotiations  on  the  other  side  of 
his  dominions.  Lord  Northbrook 
had  had  his  opportunity,  and  ne- 
glected to  turn  it  to  account.  Now 
that  he  was  disposed  to  rectify  the 
omission,  he  found  that  the  Ameer 
had  fairly  embarked  in  a  course  of 
reckless  intrigue,  and  was  in  no 
mood  to  accept  either  his  assurances 
or  his  counsels. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the 
Government  of  India  was  gradually 
relaxing  its  hold  upon  Shere  Ali, 
and  the  Ameer  on  his  side  was 
beginning  to  resent  a  diplomacy 
which  professed  to  set  store  by  his 
friendship,  and  yet  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  Russia  had  been 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
**  neutral  zone."  Among  the  un- 
settled tribes  and  ill-defined  terri- 
tories of  Turkistan  it  was  impossible 
for  a  Power  like  that  of  Russia  to 
arrest  its  progress  at  pleasure,  how- 
over  averse  it  might  have  been  to 
extending  its  boundaries.  We  get 
an  instructive  gli^npse  of  the  system 
under  which  the  Khanates  were 
conquered,  in  the  conversations 
which  took  place  between  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  and  the  Russian 
officials  in  the  early  part  of  1874^ 
Prince  Gortschakoff  certainly  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  party 
anxious  for  military  activity  and 
decorations,  but  asserted  that  his 
power  was  strong  enough  to  keep 
their  zeal  within  bounds,  and  that 
he  would  do  so.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  from  the  papers,  that  so 
long  as  the  Turkistan  commanders 
conducted  their  operations  with 
secrecy  and  despatch,  the  Russian 
Chancellor  was  well  content  to 
let  them  play  their  own  game.  If 
they  were  successful,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Government  would  undertake 
their  justification  ;  if  they  failed,  it 
would  apologise  for  the  "  mal  enten- 
r/v,"  as  M.  de  Westmann,  the  acting 


Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  called 
General  Llamakin's  ambitious  at- 
tempt to  annex  the  Attrek  and 
Goorgan  valleys  to  Russia.  The 
onTp-  mistake  they  could  commit 
was  being  found  out  too  soon.  This 
gave  rise  to  awkward  questions, 
which  could  not  always  safely  be 
met  by  a  denial,  and  might  compel 
the  Government  for  its  own  credit 
to  stop  the  undertaking.  We  hear 
much  of  Russian  autocracy  and 
military  despotism,  but  really  the 
despatches  in  the  Central  Asian 
Blue-book  would  almost  tempt  us 
to  suppose  that  no  administratoi*s 
and  commandants  have,  in  modem 
times,  enjoyed  half  the  freedom  and 
latitude  that  have  been  extended 
to  the  Russian  officers  in  Central 
Asia.  There  is,  withal,  a  deal  of  in- 
genuous modesty  manifested  in  the 
way  in  which  they  describe  their 
own  proceedings.  A  military  ex- 
pedition is  playfully  designated  as 
a  reconnaissance;  an  annexation 
proclamation,  commanding  obedi- 
ence to  the  "  Sovereign  of  the 
world,*'  and  telling  the  Turkomans 
"to  look  to  themselves  for  good 
or  evil,"  is  a  "mere  friendlv  let- 
ter"  (Correspondence  respecting 
Central  Asia,  p.  17) ;  scouting  expe- 
ditions are  simply  scientific  explo- 
rations,— and  so  on.  Another  very 
surprising  fact  revealed  by  the  cor- 
respondence is,  that  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Government  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  its 
oflBcers  in  Central  Asia,  for  it  is  al- 
most invariably  by  the  circuitous 
route  vid  the  Government  of  India, 
our  Foreign  Office,  and  the  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  that 
it  receives  any  information  of  its 
own  agfin*essions  in  Turkistan.  And 
so  careful  were  the  Liberals,  when 
in  oflSce,  of  Russia's  sensitive  feel- 
ings about  the  proceedings  of  her 
representatives  in  Central  Asia,  tliat 
they  invariably  evaded  all  allusion 
to  these  until  they  had    become  a 
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matter  of  European  scandal.  This 
course  kept  our  relations  with  Russia 
to  all  appearances  fair  and  above 
board ;  but  it  was  merely  a  time 
policy,  and  each  Government  krtfcw 
that  the  other  had  something  be- 
hind baud.  Wo  have  only  too 
clear  a  proof  of  the  timidity  and 
want  of  frankness  on  our  own  side 
in  the  suppression  by  the  Liberal 
C'abinet  of  the  Indian  despatch, 
dated  30th  June  1873,  which  Lord 
Northbrook  had  summed  up  in  a 
tone  conciliatory  to  Russia,  and  **  in 
accord  with  Gladstone's  speech," 
and  which  the  Calcutta  Govern- 
ment had  expressly  desired  to  be 
handed  to  the  Czar's  ministers. 

We  might  draw  from  the  (Central 
Asian  Blue-books  of  1873,  and 
those  just  published,  materials  for 
a  very  damaging  exposure  of  the 
way  in  which  our  Central  Asian 
interests  had  been  trifled  with  bv 
Lord  Granville  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  during  the  last  two  yeai-s  of 
the  Liberal  Ministry.  Our  space, 
liowover,  compels  us  to  conflne  our- 
Kclvcrt  to  an  examination  of  such 
facts  as  bear  most  directly  upon  the 
origin  of  the  Affghan  rupture.  Al- 
though l*rince  Gortschakot!*  had  ex- 
l)ressly  declared,  in  the  beginning 
«)f  1874,  that  **  Affghanistan  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  Russia's  polit- 
ical action,  and  that,  liappen  what 
might  in  the  internal  state  of  that 
country,  the  Imperial  (iovernment 
would  not  interfere,"  neither  India 
nor  England  could  shut  its  eyes  to 
the  certainty  that  such  a  promise 
must  necessarily  be  contingent.  It 
was  merely  a  nuitter  of  time,  and  of 
ver}'^  short  time  too,  when  the  Rus- 
sian boundary  must  necessarily  l)0- 
£omo  conterminous  with  the  Ameer's 
liorthern  frontier;  and  then,  Jiad 
Russia  been  the  most  peaceful  and 
inoffensive  of  modern  1*  owers,  she 
would,  for  her  own  interests,  have 
tjcen  obliged  to  concern  herself  with 
the  internal   administration  of  Aff- 


ghanistan. But  her  Central  Asian 
representatives  wxre  not  disposed  to 
wait  until  this  necessity  should  of 
itself  arise.  On  one  pretence  or  an- 
other, the  Russian  commandants  had 
foisted  communications  and  private 
missions  on  the  Ameer  almost  from 
the  time  of  the  Umballa  Durbar. 
These  attempts  were  made  through 
Bokhariots,  who  are  the  Greeks  of 
Central  Asia,  and  the  ever  ready 
agents  of  mischief  and  intrigue ;  and 
so  the  St.  l*etersburg  Government 
could,  at  the  expense  of  an  eqxti- 
vogue,  assure  our  representative 
that  no  RuHHian  merssenger  or  mis- 
sion had  been  near  Cabul.  So 
long  as  Lord  Mayo  was  spared,  the 
Ameer  loyally  reported  the  arrival 
of  these  missions,  and  laid  the  let- 
ters which  they  brought  before  the 
Viceroy  for  his  counsel.  It  was 
not  until  Lord  Xorthbrook  dis- 
couraged these  confidences  that  the 
Aniecr  betran  to  act  for  himself 
with  respect  to  the  Russian  over- 
tures. When  the  Khivan  expedi- 
tion was  rai^^inl^:  a  ferment  all  over 
Central  Asia — when  the  Anyser 
was  feeling  that  the  chances  of  his 
being  dragged  into  collision  were 
steadily  growing  more  innninent — 
and  when  Russian  envoys  and  Rus- 
sian letters  were  pouring  in  upon 
him  with  increasing  frequency, — 
his  Highness  fain  would  have  re- 
peated this  confidence  to  Lord 
Xorthbrook,  as  he  had  done  to 
Ijord  !Mavo.  But  Lord  North- 
brook  coldly  repulsed  him. 

*•  Should/'  Httid  I^rd  Northbrook, 
"  his  lii^huesH  the  Ameer  nlludu  to 
thcst^  letters,  and  manifest  the  apprc- 
honsious  wliicli  his  courti(>rs  entertain, 
the  anient  should  bo  instructed  to  stato 
thut  the  Vic^Toy  and  Uovornor-General 
in  Council  see  in  them  no  ground  what- 
ever for  apprehension,  but  rather  an 
additional  reason  for  l>elievin^  that 
the  Russian  authorities  desire  to  main- 
tain none  other  relations  but  thocte  of 
omity  with  the  Govcrment  of  Affghan- 
istan." 
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This,  be  it  noted,  was  a  direct  re- 
versal of  Lord  Mayo's  policy  which 
had  for  its  primary  object  to  en- 
courage Shere  Ali  to  give  the  Gov- 
ern rnont  of  India  his  unreserved 
confidence,  and  to  repose  his  trust 
in  its  alliance,  at  a  time  when  the 
increasing  exigency  of  Central 
Asian  affairs  had  made  the  wis- 
dom of  that  policy  much  more  ap- 
parent. This  response,  followed 
by  the  refusal  of  a  definite  guar- 
antee, and  '  by  the  futile  negotia- 
tions at  Simla,  completed  the  evil 
impression  upon  Shere  Ali's  mind. 
Abandoned  by  Lord  North  brook  to 
Russian  intrigue,  we  can  hardly 
blame  him  for  fallincr  into  the 
snares  which  the  Russian  officials 
in  Turkistan  were  actively  prepar- 
ing for  his  reception. 

The  Russian  letters  to  Cabul,  at 
first  civil  explanations  of  military 
movements  designed  to  allay  pos- 
sible apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameer,  soon  began  to  evince 
a  closer  interest  in  Affjrhanistan. 
Shere  Ali,  in  November  1873,  no- 
minated his  son  Abdul  la  Jan  his 
heir  -  apparent,  and  sent  a  formal 
intimation  of  this  step  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  This  was  re- 
plied to  by  an  equally  formal  com- 
munication from  the  Viceroy;  but 
the  oflBciating  Russian  Governor- 
General,  to  whom  a  similar  notice 
bad  been  given,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  high-flown  congrat- 
ulations to  the  Ameer  and  his  in- 
tended successor.  In  a  previous 
article  we  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  found  that  Russia 
had  succeeded  in  ingratiating  her- 
self with  the  Ameer  chiefly  by  tak- 
ing a  side  with  his  Highness  in 
bis  family  quarrels  regarding  the 
succession.  The  papers  now  pub- 
lished fully  confirm  our  anticipa- 
tions in  this  respect. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  evil^ 
which  of  late  years  have  overtaken 
Affghanistan  have  sprung  from  the 


struggles  for  sovereignty  of  the 
Barukzye  family,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Northbrook  maintained 
a  very  prudent  course  with  regard 
to  the  succession.  In  this  respect 
at  least  he  loyally  con  turned  Lord 
Mayo's  policy.  And  when  he  inter- 
posed on  behalf  of  Yakoob  Khan,  al- 
though such  interposition  no  doubt 
ajrgravated  the  Ameer's  hostility,  the 
Viceroy  took  a  step  that  all  parties 
at  home  must  unite  in  approving 
of.  The  unfortunate  drawback  that 
attended  this  interference  was,  that 
Lord  Northbrook  had  before  that 
time  thrown  away  all  chances  of 
being  able  to  bring  pei-sonal  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  Ameer  on 
this  or  on  any  other  subject.  The 
natural  result  of  this  attempted 
mediation  was  therefore  to  impel 
Shere  Ali  still  more  closely  towards 
the  Russian  emissaries,  who  saw 
that  their  surest  game  was  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  boy  Abdulla ; 
and  there  was  a  considerable  party 
of  durharees  at  Cabul,  who,  from 
enmity  to  Yakoob  or  friendship  for 
the  heir-apparent,  did  their  best  to 
encourage  him  in  trusting  to  Russia's 
assistance  for  securing  his  favour- 
ite's chances  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  unsatisfactory  position 
stood  our  relations  with  Affghan- 
istan  at  the  time  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  office  in 
February  1874.  From  the  Indian 
side  Lord  Noilhbrook  had  lost  all 
that  Lord  Mayo  had  gained  for  us, 
and  there  was  little  hope  of  much 
being  done  with  the  Ameer  through 
the  medium  of  the  Viceroy.  At 
home  the  Central  Asian  question 
had  either  been  altogether  neglected, 
or  considered  solely  from  a  point  of 
view  conciliatory  to  Russia.  How 
little  interest  the  India  Office  under 
the  Liberal  Government  had  taken 
in  the  subject,  may  bo  inferred  from 
a  statement  made  bv  Lord  Cran- 
brook  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
in  the  Upper  House.     "  Your  lord- 
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ships  will  view  with  astonishment," 
said  he,  "  the  fact  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  not  a  single  despatch  on  this 
subject  was  sent  by  the  noble  Duke 
to  the  noble  Earl  the  Viceroy  that 
can  be  found."  The  only  communi- 
cation from  his  Grace  appeal's  to  be 
his  telegram  requesting  the  Viceroy 
to  tell  Shere  Ali  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  share  his  alarm 
about  Russia,  and  would  abide  by 
"  its  settled  policy,"  the  exact 
nature  of  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  define,  unless  it  was  to 
conciliate  Russia  and  keep  in  ac- 
cord with  Gladstone's  speeches.  It 
is  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  that  having  thus  neglect- 
ed tlic  Central  Asian  Question 
when  it  was  his  special  duty  to 
attend  to  it,  he  should  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  be  anxiously  preparing 
to  settle  it  by  the  issue  of  a  post 
octavo.  His  lieutenant,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  too,  appears  to  have  applied 
his  superior  mind  to  the  matter, 
more  with  a  view  to  the  edification 
of  his  Elgin  electors  than  to  be  of 
service  to  either  the  Home  or  the 
Indian  Governments.  The  rijjht 
lionourable  gentleman  very  natur- 
ally began  his  review  of  the  Aflghan 
difiicultv,  in  the  debate  on  the  Vote 
of  '{ -ensure,  at  the  point  where  liis 
successor  came  into  office,  for  he 
<ioes  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
personal  knowledge  of  the  subject 
during  the  time  that  it  might  pro- 
perly have  been  supposed  to  have 
engaged  the  greater  part  of  his  at- 
tention. 

Xo  sooner,  however,  had  the 
present  Ministry  come  into  power, 
than  it  discovered  the  imperative 
necessity  of  putting  our  relations 
with  the  Ameer  on  a  securer  basis. 
Whatever  that  "  settled  policy"  had 
been  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
had  spoken,  it  was  (piitc  evident 
that  it  had  broken   down  in  Lord 


Northbrook's  hands,  and  that  scrions 
dangers  of  entanglements  from  the 
other  side  were  threatening  to  sweep 
Affghanistan  without  the  range  of 
our  influence.  General  Llamakin, 
by  his  "  inal  entendus^"^  on  the  At- 
trek,  was  menacing  Meshed  on  the 
highway  to  Herat;  and  the  assur- 
ances which  Lord  Derby  was  able 
to  extract  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
Government  were  neither  so  consis- 
tent nor  explicit  as  to  warrant  us 
in  pinning  much  faith  to  them. 
Throughout  the  v/hole  of  1874  the 
Government  did  its  best  to  establish 
a  firm  understanding  with  Russia 
upon  the  various  points  of  Central 
Asian  policy  that  came  to  the  surface ; 
but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
latter  had  launched  out  on  a  course 
of  annexation  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Oxus  which  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  diplomacy  to  rein  iii. 
The  Government,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  was  not  satisfied  with 
Lord  Xorthbrook's  management  of 
the  Aftghan  negotiations ;  and  it 
had  no  cause  to  be  so.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should,  therefore, 
have  either  reversed  his  measures 
or  recalled  himself.  A  wide  free- 
dom of  action  must  always  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Indian  Viceroy  in  re- 
turn for  the  heavy  responsibilities 
that  rest  upon  him  personally  ;  and 
when  the  Opposition  now  urges 
that  the  Government  should  have 
taken  one  or  other  of  these  meas- 
ures, it  is  guilty  of  a  cheap  imper- 
tinence. What  Ix)rd  Salisbuiy  did 
was  to  recommend  the  Viceroy  to 
take  such  steps  as  the  altered  as- 
pect of  affairs  beyond  the  north- 
west frontier  exigently  demanded. 
In  his  despatch  of  2 2d  January 
1875,  to  which  the  Opposition  has 
taken  so  much  exception,  he  points 
out  that  the  information  which 
Government  received  regarding  Aff- 
ghanistan was  inadcipiate  for  its 
guidance,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Ensjlish  aijenev  at  Herat 
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would  not  only  be  important  as  a 
source  of  information,  but  "  would 
be  an  indication  of  English  solici- 
tude for  the  safety  of  our  allies, 
and  so  tend  to  discouracye  counsels 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Asia." 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
abuse  vented  on  this  despatch  by 
members  of  the  Opposition,  who 
have  carefully  left  out  of  count  the 
condition  of  Central  Asia  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  The 
Russian  movements  on  the  Attrek 
were  still  causing  increasing  alarm, 
and  we  had  no  means  of  satisfying 
ourselves  how  far  they  menaced  Alf- 
crhan  interests.  Tlic  information 
which  reached  India  was  still  very 
meagre,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Cabul  Munshee  for  grasping  the 
exact  situation  of  atFairs  more  than 
doubtful.  Another  chance  was  thus 
given  to  Lord  North  brook  for  re- 
medying the  mistakes  which  he  had 
made  with  regard  to  the  Ameer.  The 
opening  of  negotiations  for  the  des- 
patch of  an  English  officer  to  Herat 
would  have  enabled  him  to  explain 
those  "more  explicit  assurances" 
which  he  bad  professed  himself 
anxious  to  offer  in  1873,  but  which 
the  irritated  Ameer  had  refused  to 
listen  to.  Had  the  Ameer  been 
addressed  at  this  time  in  a  proper 
spirit,  frightened  as  he  then  was  at 
the  Russian  movements  from  the 
Caspian  in  his  direction ;  had  he  re- 
ceived a  renewed  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  his  dominions;  and  had 
lie  been  made  clearly  to  understand 
that  the  presence  of  a  British  officer 
at  Herat  was  meant  as  a  token  to 
other  Powers  of  our  interest  in  his 
independence, — we  have  little  doubt 
that  he  could  have  been  made  to 
hear  reason,  and  that  we  should 
once  more  have  regained  our  ascend- 
ancy in  his  country.  But  Lord 
Northbrook  was  not  disposed  to 
grasp  the  opportunity,  and  showed 
every  wish  to  evade  interference 
with    Affghan   affairs  at   all.      He 


craved  time,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
way  when  rulers  want  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility and  postpone  an  unplea- 
sant duty,  called  for  reports.  It  was 
in  January  1875  that  Lord  Salisbury 
instructed  the  Viceroy  to  take  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  Share  Ali's  as- 
sent to  posting  an  English  officer  to 
Herat.  It  was  June  before  Lord 
Northbrook  sent  home  a  despatch 
stating  his  objections  to  his  course, 
and  enclosing  the  opinions  of  a 
number  of  distinoruished  Indian 
officials  in  corroboration  of  his  argu- 
ments. The  weight  of  Indian  offi- 
cial opinion  was  undoubtedly  on 
Lord  Northbrook's  side,  as  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  been,  from  the 
leading  questions  which  the  officers 
consulted  were  invited  to  answer ; 
but  it  must  be  carefully  remem- 
bered that  the  case  put  to  them  did 
not  embrace  the  increasing  influ- 
ence which  the  Russians  were  ac- 
quiring at  Cabul,  or  the  alternative 
necessity  which  was  now  pressing 
upon  us  of  either  reclaiming  the 
Ameer  to  his  engagements,  or  of 
devising  other  means  for  strength- 
ening our  position  in  Affghanistan. 
Meantime,  in  the  interval  between 
Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  and  Lord 
Northbrook's  objections  to  carrying 
out  its  instnictions,  the  tone  of 
Russia  regarding  the  Affghan  un- 
derstanding underwent  a  material 
change.  Prince  GortschakofTs  cir- 
cular announcements  that  Russia 
had  reached  the  goal  of  her  eastward 
progress,  have  always  been  the  pre- 
lude to  a  fresh  advance;  and  his 
Highness's  Circular  of  5th  April 
1 875  did  not  belie  its  predecessors. 
That  despatch  introduced  the  new 
and  startling  assumption,  that  un- 
der the  agreement  existing  be- 
tween the  two  Powers,  Russia  was 
left  full  freedom  of  action  upon 
every  portion  of  territory  between 
her  own  frontiers  and  Affghanistan, 
without  any  apparent  right  of  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  English 
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Government.  In  other  words,  Rus- 
sia now  claimed  the  right,  when  slie 
chose,  to  push  her  frontiers  up  to  the 
Ameer's  territories ;  while  our  Em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg  reports  soon 
after  that  "  many  Russians,  and 
amongst  them  men  of  political 
position  and  in  Government  ser- 
vice, entertain  the  full  persuasion 
tliat  the  maintenance  for  any  num- 
ber of  years  of  a  great  neutral  terri- 
tory between  the  two  empires  of 
Russia  and  India  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  that  the  notion  must 
be  abandoned."  Lord  Salisburv 
promptly  pointed  out  the  new 
danger  which  threatened  if  Russia 
were  confirmed  in  this  assumption, 
and  it  added  to  the  urgency  for 
pushing  on  a  satisfactory  settlement 
with  Shere  Ali.  In  November 
1876  evidences  of  intrigue  between 
Russia  and  C'abul  had  so  multiplied  ; 
the  danger  from  the  direction  of 
Morv  had  so  increased  ;  the  grow- 
ing insecurity  of  the  Cabul  Govern- 
ment from  fiscal  corruption  and 
excessive  taxation  had  become  so 
marked, — that  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  a  single  agency  at  Herat 
would  no  longer  meet  the  crisis, 
fjord  North  brook's  <jovernment 
had  allowed  the  time  to  pass 
when  such  a  measure  would  have 
sufficed,  and  Lord  Salisbury  was 
now  compelled  to  order  the  de- 
spatch of  a  Tnission  to  Cabul  with- 
out loss  of  time.  Again  Lord 
Northbrook's  (Government  proved 
obstructive;  again  a  despatch  was 
sent  home,  showing,  by  elabonite 
arguments  that  it  was  best  to  do 
nothinir — the  fact  beinjj  that  Lord 
Xorthbrook  had  been  so  uniformly 
unfortunate  in  his  Affghan  policy, 
and  had  kindled  so  keen  a  resent- 
ment in  Shere  Ali's  mind  against 
himself  personally,  that  he  could  en- 
tertain no  reasonable  hope  of  con- 
ducting further  negotiations  with 
success.  Under  these  circumstances 
Ix)rd    Northbrook,    we    think,  did 


well  to  make  over  to  another  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  a  policy 
which  was  distasteful  to  him,  al- 
though it  was  the  only  course  of 
which  the  situation  admitted ;  and 
he  accordingly  came  home,  be- 
queathing to  his  successor  the 
worst  legacy  of  foreign  policy  that 
any  Governor-General  of  India  had 
left  behind  him  since  the  days  of 
Lord  Auckland. 

The  bitter  attack  made  by  tlie 
Opposition  upon  Lord  Lytton  has 
called  forth  from  Lord  Cranbrook, 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  from 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  so  full 
explanations  of  the  present  Viceroy's 
course  of  action,  that  we  need  n(»t 
dwell  upon  subsequent  events  witli 
the  same  minuteness  as  we  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  use  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Northbrook's  Affghan  negotia- 
tions.  It  has  been  said  that  Lord 
Lytton  was  sent  out  to  India  to 
force  English  Residents  upon  the 
Ameer.  This  is  not  an  incorrect  de- 
scription of  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  admirable  despatch 
which  Lord  Salisbury  penned  for 
the  new  Viceroy's  guidance.  Thanks 
to  Lord  Northbrook's  policy,  we 
could  hope  to  do  nothing  with  th« 
Ameer  unless  a  firmer  tone  were 
adopted  towards  him,  and  ho  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  time 
had  now  come  when  he  must  make 
us  some  return  for  our  previous 
gratuitous  assistance,  even  though 
the  desired  concessions  mijjht  not 
be  altogether  to  his  taste.  Lord 
Lytton  was  instruct^^d 


**  To  find  an  earl  v  occasion  for  send- 

• 

\nfr  to  Cabul  a  teui]K)rary  mission,  fur- 
uislied  with  Huch  instructious  as  may, 
perhaps,  enablt^  it  to  overcome  the 
Amoer's  apparent  reluctance  to  the 
esUiblishmfrnt  of  ])(>rmanent  British 
agencies  in  AffjUfhanistan,  by  convinc- 
ing his  Hi^hnesfl  that  tho  (Government 
of  India  is  not  coldly  indifferent  to  tho 
fears  he  has  so  frequently  urged  upon 
its  HttfMition,  that  it  is  willing  to 
afford    him    material  support    in  the 
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defence  of  his  territory  from  any  actual 
and  unprovoked  external  aggressiou, 
but  that  it  cannot  practically  avert  or 
provide  for  such  a  contingency  without 
timely  and  unrestricted  permission  to 

Elace  its  own  agents  [m  those  parts  of 
is  dominions   whence  they  may  best 
watch  the  course  of  events. '' 


The  Government  was  now  pre- 
pared to  give  to  Shere  Ali  aU  that 
he  had  hitherto  sought  in  return  for 
the  right  to  station  agents  in  his 
country.  We  were  ready  to  give 
him,  as  the  price  of  that  concession, 
H  fixed  and  augmented  subsidy ;  a 
decided  recognition  of  Abdulla  Jan 
as  his  successor ;  and  an  explicit 
pledge,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  of 
material  support  in  case  of  foreign 
aggression.  Now,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  Shere  Ali  feel  so  keenly  jealous 
of  the  presence  of  British  ofiicers  in 
Lis  country,  or  did  he  anticipate  so 
many  difficulties  from  their  residence 
among  his  subjects,  that  he  could 
readily  put  aside  the  guarantees 
^vhich  we  offered  rather  than  con- 
sent to  this  measure  ?  Some  Mem- 
bers have  insinuated  that  his  recol- 
lections of  the  unfortunate  issues  of 
former  English  missions  to  Cabul 
made  him  dread  that  fresh  envoys 
would  simply  prove  the  avant- 
couriers  of  another  expedition.  Our 
readers  may  dismiss  this  idea  from 
their  imagination.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Shere  Ali, 
if  he  could y  would  readily  have 
closed  with  the  terms  of  the  Govern- 
tnent  of  India  ;  and  that  he  did  not 
do  so  vms  simply  because  he  stood 
already  too  far  committed  to  Russia 
to  dare  to  admit  British  officers  into 
his  country,  without  having  his  per^ 
fidy  exposed^  and  running  the  risk  of 
quarrelling  with  both  sides.  Those 
who  can  read  between  the  lines  will 
find  ample  confirmation  for  this 
a88eTtion  in  the  papers  recently 
pnblished.  No  doubt  Shere  Ali 
Would  have  preferred  the  guarantees 
aod  the  increased  subsidy  without 


any  inconvenient  stipulations  tack- 
ed on  to  them ;  but  there  is  equally 
little  doubt  that  in  the  then  pressing 
condition  of  the  Cabul  exchequer, 
and  in  the  insecure  state  of  his  coun- 
try, he  would  gladly  have  closed 
with  our  tenns,  had  he  dared  to 
break  with  the  Russian  Governor- 
General  of  Turkistan,  and  have  Ijis 
perfidious  dealings  of  the  previous 
twelvemonth  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

The  rebellion  in  the  western 
principalities  of  the  Porte,  and  the 
certainty  that  Russia  was  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
the  quarrel,  exercised  an  important 
influence  upon  the  Ameer's  attitude 
during  the  year  1875.  The  Khokand 
insurrection  employed  General  Kaufi- 
mann's  energies  for  some  time  dur- 
ing that  summer ;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  rebels  put  under  than  he  appears 
to  have  renewed  his  efforts  to  secure 
Shere  Ali  to  the  Russian  side.  A 
Samarcand .  agent  visited  Cabul  in 
September  of  that  year,  and  there 
is  every  ground  for  believing  that 
his  complimentary  mission  was 
merely  an  excuse  for  private  repre- 
sentations and  overtures,  to  which 
the  Ameer,  exasperated  as  he  then 
was  by  Lord  Northbrook's  coldness, 
lent  only  too  willing  an  ear.  By 
the  beginning  of  1876  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  collision  of  British  and 
Russian  interests  in  Europe,  arising 
out  of  the  Turkish  difficulty,  were 
coming  more  into  view ;  and  it  was 
only  natural  that  Russia  should  re- 
cognise the  importance  of  inflaming 
the  Affghan  ulcer  on  the  side  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

On  the  25th  February  1876, 
Count  Schouvaloff  informed  Lord 
Derby  that  the  presumed  under- 
standing which  had  hitherto  existed 
between  the  two  Powers  that  Aft- 
ghanistan  was  to  remain  outside  the 
sphere  of  Russian  influence,  should 
cease  as  unpractical ;  and  that  all 
the  fancied  security  which  we  had 
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built  upon  the  supposed  neutral 
zone,  and  Russia's  pledges  of  her 
limited  **  sphere  of  political  ac- 
tion" was  swept  to  the  wind.  It 
was  three  days  after  this  commun- 
ication that  Lord  Salisbury  penned 
his  despatch  from  which  we  have 
(|uotcd  above ;  and  it  was  not  an 
hour  too  soon.  This  fact,  the  altered 
attitude  of  Russia,  which  the  Oppo- 
sition has  conveniently  left  out  of 
sight  in  the  controversy,  effected  an 
entire  alteration  in  our  interests  in 
the  AtFghan  question.  Henceforth, 
under  the  new  scope  which  Russia 
now  gave  to  her  aims,  our  first  duty 
was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  our 
frontier ;  and  Shere  Ali^s  pleasure, 
and  even  Shere  Ali's  independence, 
were  certainly  secondary  matters  to 
our  own  safety.  Kven  those  who 
are  most  disposed  to  criticise  our 
policy  at  this  period  will  scarcely 
gainsay  this  fact ;  and  if  they  keep 
in  mind  the  force  of  this  "  new  de- 
parture," which  Russia  liad  an- 
nounced to  us,  the  action  of  both 
the  Home  and  Indian  Governments 
will  yield  a  truer  interpretation. 
All  through  1876  the  Russian  Gov- 
omment  either  evaded  the  discus- 
sion of  its  Afighan  connection  or 
returned  assurances  that  were  insin- 
cere upon  the  face  of  them.  When 
we  produced  evidences  of  General 
Kauifmann^s  interference  with  the 
Ameer,  and  laid  before  the  St. 
Petersburg  Government  a  copy  of 
his  letter,  we  received  a  direct  de- 
nial, which  the  Blue-books  show 
to  have  been  a  falsehood.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Czar  and 
his  Ministers  had  other  matters  to 
engross  their  attention,  and  General 
Kauffmann  was  left  to  take  his  own 
course  unchecked.  "  Qnand  nous 
arotis  en  main  une  haleinej^  said 
Prince  GortschakotF  to  Lord  A. 
liof tu8  on  the  1 5th  November,  "^e 
ne  puis  pas  nCoccuper  des  petiis 
poissonsj'^  The  way  was  tliereforc 
left  clear  for  action  on  the  part  of 


the  Russian  Governor-General,  whose 
successes  his  Government  would  be 
glad  to  turn  to  account,  and  whose 
failures  it  would  be  able  to  disclaim 
any  responsibility  for. 

The  year  1876  was  spent  in 
fruitless  efforts  by  Lord  Lytton  and 
his  Goveniment  to  reclaim  the 
Ameer  from  his  isolated  position, 
and  to  restore  those  cordial  rela- 
tions which  had  existed  at  the 
time  of  Lord  Mayors  assassination. 
The  situation  had  of  course  bo  far 
altered,  that  new  and  more  definite 
guarantees  were  needed  on  both 
sides;  and  the  Government  of  India 
was  quite  willing  to  do  its  part. 
We  sent  a  most  intelligent  native 
officer,  Rcssaldar  Major  Khanan 
Khan,  to  the  Ameer  in  the  spring 
of  1876,  bearing  a  letter  announc- 
ing Lord  Lytton's  accession  to  of5cc» 
and  mentioning  the  gracious  mo- 
tives which  had  induced  her  Ma- 
jesty to  add  the  style  of  Empress 
of  India  to  her  Royal  Titles.  The 
Ameer  refused  to  receive  him,  and 
the  messenger  returned  from  Cabul 
as  he  came.  This  slight  would  suf- 
ficiently liave  justified  the  Govern- 
ment in  adopting  a  sterner  tone  to- 
wards Shere  AH,  but  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  driving  him  openly  into 
the  outstretched  arms  of  Russia 
counselled  patience — in  addition  t«> 
which  the  Government  appears  to 
have  been  sincerely  desirous  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  AfT- 
ghanistan  in  fiiendly  alliance  with 
India.  In  October  our  Cabul  asent 
came  to  Simla  with  communicationa 
which  seemed  to  afford  a  basis  for 
negotiations.  He  stated  the  Ameer's 
causes  of  discontent  arising  from 
Lord  Northbrook's  policy,  which 
our  readers  already  know,  and  un- 
folded the  whole  course  of  Russian 
intrigue  which  had  been  inten*cn- 
ing  between  us  and  our  ally. 

"  In  short,  the  information  gradnally 
extracted  from   our  Cabal  agent  con- 
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vinced  us  tliat  the  system  on  wliich 
we  had  hitherto  conducted  our  rela- 
tione with  Sbere  Ali  bad  practically 
resulted  not  only  in  the  alienation  of 
liis  Highness  from  the  Power  which 
had  unconditionally  subsidised  and 
openly  protected  him,  but  also  in  the 
increased  closeness  and  confidential 
cbaracter  of  his  relations  with  the  only 
other  Power  that  can  ever  cause  seri- 
ous danger  to  our  empire  in  India. 
The  Vakeel,  however,  represented  to 
the  Viceroy  that  the  Ameer,  though 
Htrongly  disinclined  to  admit  British 
officers  into  any  part  of  Affgbanistan, 
would  probably,  if  the  point  were 
pressed,  accept  such  a  condition  rather 
than  forfeit  the  advantage  of  a  long- 
desired  alliance  with  the  Britisii 
Government  upon  terms  certain  to 
strengthen  his  personal  position  at 
home,  about  which  his  Highness  was 
chiefly  anxious." 


If  the  Atnecr  was  at  all  sincere 
at  this  time,  his  change  of  mind 
was  probably  due  to  tbe  projected 
Russian  expedition  against  Merv, 
which  was  one  of  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff's  ^^  pe tits  poissons*^  iimt  h&d  to 
be  let  fijo  when  the  Turkish  whale 
was  to  l)e  taken  in  hand.  Whether 
sincere  or  not,  Sbere  Ali  had  given 
our  envoy  apparently  to  understand 
that  as  a  dernier  ressorty  and  rather, 
than  altogether  forfeit  our  friendship, 
he  would  accept  British  agents  ;  and 
this  fact  furnislies  a  powerful  justi- 
fication for  the  course  which  the 
Government  of  India  had  since 
pursued.  But  before  the  interview 
could  be  arranged  between  Sir  Lewis 
Pclly  and  the  Ameer's  representa- 
tive at  Peshawur,  an  event  had 
taken  place  which  thoroughly  un> 
settled  the  Ameer. 

Russia  had  mobilised  her  forces, 
and  there  were  the  gravest  odds 
that  a  war  between  her  and  Britain 
would  be  inevitable.  Under  these 
cfrcumstances  Shere  Ali  would  have 
been  no  Affghan,  no  Barukzye,  if 
be  had  taken  a  side  at  the  begin- 
niop^  of  the  quarrel,  and  before  it 
coald  be  conjectured  who  was  to 


be  the  winner.     We  need  not  dis- 
cuss the  lengthened  negotiations  at 
Peshawur  in  the  beginning  of  1877. 
It  must  be   evident   to   every  one 
who  reads  the  official  report  of  the 
conferences  between  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
and  Syud  Noor  Mohammed,  that  the 
latter  had  no  power  to  come  to  any 
arrangement,  and   that   his  master 
simply  wished  to  postpone  a  settle- 
ment until  tlie  issue  of  events  could 
be  ascertained.  The  war-fever  which 
semed  to  be  a  universal  epidemic 
at  that  time  broke  out  also  in  Cabul, 
and  Shere  Ali  appears  to  have  so 
far  caught  the  infection  as  to  va- 
pour about  a  jihad,  or  a  religious 
war  against  the   infidel   British — a 
course  which  was  probably  design- 
ed rather  to  propitiate  the  Russians 
than  to  cause  the   Government  of 
India    any    serious    alarm.     Shere 
Ali's  eyes  were   now   bent   on   the 
European    crisis;    it   was    by   the 
issue  of   events  there  that  he   in- 
tended to  shape  his  course,  and  he 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  him- 
self  to   be    prematurely  entangled 
into   any   agreements   with   a   side 
which  might  prove  in  the  end  not 
to  be  the  winning  one.     The  Pesh- 
awur   conferences  were    protracted 
with  great  patience  on  the  part  of 
both  the  Government  of  India  and 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly ;    and  every  eftbrt 
was   made  on  our  side  to  smooth 
away    difficulties,    to    inspire     the 
Ameer  with  confidence,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  a  new  and  perma- 
nent understanding  that  would  have 
guaranteed    Shere  Ali  in  the  inde- 
pendent possession  of  his  dominions, 
and  have  secured  for  ourselves  the 
means  of  watching  over  the  mutual 
interests  of  India  aud  Afighanistan. 
But  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Ameer 
was  then  in  no  mood  to  listen  to 
reason ;    and  when  the  envov  died 
before  the    conference  was   finally 
closed.  Lord  Lytton    withdrew  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly,  and  very  properly  de- 
clined to  allow  the  time  of  the  Gov- 
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eminent  of  India  to  be  wasted  in 
discussing  the  Ameer's  complaints 
and  doubts  when  his  Highness  posi- 
tively declined  to  meet  our  propo- 
sals for  their  removal.  Lord  Lvtton 
has  been  censured  for  not  havinor 
waited  until  the  new  messenger 
came,  but  those  who  have  taken 
this  view  of  the  subject  can  hardly 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  tone 
of  the  Oabul  durbar  at  this  time,  or 
they  would  have  been  more  guarded 
in  their  strictures.  Shere  Ali  at 
this  period  seems  to  have  lost  his 
head,  much  about  the  same  time  that 
n  similar  mental  alienation  overtook 
other  eminent  individuals  nearer 
home.  Jle  had  apparently  made 
his  calculations  that  in  the  almost 
certain  event  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  the  latter  wonid 
march  upon  India  through  his 
territories ;  and  as  lie  stood  in 
more  immediato  danger  from  Russia 
than  from  India,  which  he  knew 
would  not  interfere  with  him  but 
as  a  last  measure,  and  after  a  lorus 
penitentifR  had  been  granted  him, 
he  felt  that  his  best  policy  would 
be  to  give  the  first  place  in  his 
plans  to  his  Northern  neighbour. 
lie  was,  moreover,  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  if  lie  were  to 
accept  the  overtures  which  the 
Viceroy  was  making  him,  he  would 
draw  down  the  immediate  resent- 
ment of  Russia  upon  his  territories ; 
and  we  do  not  know  what  grounds 
the  latter  may  have  given  him  for 
this  belief.  At  all  events  the 
(Tovemment  of  India  now  knew 
enough  of  Sherc  All's  views,  and 
of  the  embarrassing  position  into 
which  his  intrigues  and  shifty 
tactics  had  thrown  him,  to  be  con- 
scious that  nothing:  more  was  to  be 
hoped  for  from  suasive  measures 
from  the  outside,  and  that  our  only 
chance  of  rescuing  Atfghanistan 
from  the  fate  of  Khokand,  Khiva, 
and  Bokhara,  was  by  bringing  the 
Ameer  to  book  in  his  own  capital, 


and  by  extracting  from  him  a  defin- 
ite answer  to  the  proposals  that  re- 
mained for  settlement  between  him 
and  her  Majesty's  Government. 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  case, 
why,  say  the  Opposition,  did  Lord 
Lytton  not  at  once  follow  up  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly's  Mission  by  an  em- 
bassy similar  to  that  which,  some 
eight<jen  months  later,  he  despatched 
under  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  ? 
Like  most  of  the  other  criticisms  to 
which  recent  policy  luis  been  sub- 
jected, this  question  takes  into  ac- 
count only  one  side  of  the  case. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  Europe  Russia  was  now  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field,  that  she  was 
as  ready  to  seek  cause  of  offence  in 
our  foreign  policy  as  her  Liberal 
allies  in  this  country  were  to  find 
it  for  her,  and  that  the  interests  of 
peace  demanded  guarded  action  in 
India  as  well  as  at  home.  So  for  a 
time  the  Aftghan  question  had  to 
stand  aside,  until  our  negotiations 
with  the  Ameer  could  be  renewed 
without  adding  to  the  already  ex- 
isting rancour  of  Russia,  or  giving 
her  further  excuses  for  evading  our 
mediatory  attempts  at  making  peace 
between  her  and  the  Vorte.  The 
despatch  which  Lord  Salisbur}'  sent 
out  to  India  in  the  autumn  of  1878 
summed  up  our  position  with  ad- 
mirable conciseness,  and  regulated 
our  policy  until  the  crisis  in  Europe 
had  drawn  to  a  close  : — 


'*  The  independence  of  AfTghanistan 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  British 
GoveriimcDt ;  and  as  an  essential  part 
of  arran^jreiiients  for  its  protection,  her 
Majesty's  Oovernnifnt  would  still  1)6 
jrlad  to  station  agents  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  at  lierat  and  Candahar. 
In  the  event,  therefore,  of  the  Ameer 
within  a  reasonable  time  8})ontaneoufl- 
ly  manifesting  a  desire  to  come  to  a 
friendly  understanding  with  your  Ex- 
cellency on  the  basis  of  the  terms 
lately  offered  to  but  declined  by  him, 
his  advances  should  not  be  rejected. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  continues  to 
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malatain  an  attitude  of  isolation  and 
scarcely  -  veiled  hostility,  the  British 
Government  stands  unpledged  to  any 
obligations,  and  in  any  contingencies 
which  may  arise  in  Affghanistan,  will 
be  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  measures 
for  the  protection  and  pennanent  tran- 
quillity of  the  north-west  frontier  of 
her  Majesty *s  Indian  dominions  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  may 
render  expedient,  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  or 
the  interest  of  his  dynasty." 

We  find  little  in  this  paragraph 
of  the  hostile,  grasping  spirit  which 
Governraent  has  been  accused  of 
showing  towards  the  Ameer,  or  of 
the  offensive  attitude  towards  Rus- 
sia attributed  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Cabinet.  On  the  contrary, 
the  forbearance  which  was  then 
manifested  was  such  as  few  ad- 
luinistrations  have  ever  shown  un- 
der similarly  critical  circumstances. 
Although  the  watchful  observa- 
tion which  was  kept  upon  Aff- 
ghanistan during  the  winter  of 
187-778  could  have  left  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  under  no  doubt 
that  it  would  at  an  early  date 
be  compelled  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  Ameer,  and  although 
the  depressed  condition  of  Russia's 
military  fortunes  at  the  time  of- 
fered no  slight  temptation  to  ac- 
tion, the  Government  was  resolved 
to  do  nothing  in  Asia  that  might 
furnish  any  pretence  for  post- 
poning the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  Europe.  The  conduct  of  the 
Ameer  was  in  no  way  calculated 
to  allay  our  anxiety,  for  his 
communications  with  the  Russian 
Government  of  Turkistan  grew 
more  frequent  and  confidential; 
and  the  preponderance  of  Russian 
influeDce  in  his  counsels  were  seen 
by  the  fact  that  every  warlike  out- 
burst in  the  Russian  press  was 
answered  at  Cabul  by  Shere  All's 
threats  of  engaging  in  a  jikad 
against  the  English  in  India.  He 
was  now  completely  in  the  toils  of 
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the  Russian  intriguers;  and  if  we 
hold  him  responsible  for  his  hostile 
.conduct  to  us  at  this  period,  we 
must  still  make  allowance  for  the 
unseen  force  which  was  probably 
precipitating  him  against  us.  The 
war  in  Europe,  and  the  chi^ck  which 
Russia  was  then  beginning  to  ex- 
perience at  the  hands  of  British 
diplomacy,  had  weakened  the  con- 
trol of  the  Russian  Foreign  Ofiice 
over  its  ofl!cials  in  Asia,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  from  the  ignorance, 
real  or  pretended,  which  it  showed 
of  General  Kauffmann's  doings ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  l^at  that 
administrator  was  allowed  to  take 
his  own  way,  and  do  anything  that 
seemed  to  him  likely  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Russia  by 
disconcerting  British  policy  in 
India. 

Reviewing  the  aims  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia,  her  interest  at  the 
time  in  avoiding  another  war,  and 
her  certain  knowledge  that  Eng- 
land would  not  surrender  Affghanis- 
tan to  her  influence  without  drawing 
the  sword,  we  may  express  a  strong 
doubt  whether  the  Stolieteff  mis- 
sion meant  as  much  as  it  professed 
to  do,  and  whether  its  main  aim 
was  not  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  British  Governraent  from  the 
execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
That  Russia  was  not  prepared  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land for  the  sake  of  a  position  in 
Affghanistan,  her  subsequent  course 
has  made  clear;  and  if  the  mis- 
sion was  not  one  of  those  mat  en- 
tendus  which  occur  now  and  then 
on  her  Asiatic  frontier,  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  diplomatic 
move — an  attempt  to  hold  our  power 
in  India  in  check  until  Russia 
could  get  wriggled  out  of  her 
European  embarrassments.  So  far 
as  Russia  is  concerned,  the  move 
has  been  a  blunder,  and  goes  a  lonor 
way  to  prove  that  the  traditional 
skill  and  astuteness  that  were  wont 
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to  guide  her  foreign  policy  must  uow 
be  reckoned  among  the  qualities  of 
the  past. 

The  details  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  despatch  of  Sir 
Xeville  Chamberlaiu's  Mission  have 
been  so  'carefully  discussed  in  l^ar- 
liament  and  in  the  newspapers,  that 
we  need  not  go  over  them  minutely. 
The  publication  of  the  despatches  has 
entirely  cut  away  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Liberals  had  attacked 
the  Government  of  India ;  and  the 
<.>pposition  very  prudently  said  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  subject, 
})referring  rather  to  found  imaginary 
<*harge8*  of  imperialism  upon  the 
very  matter  -  of  -  fact  instructions 
which  Lord  Salisbury  had  sent  out 
to  the  Viceroy.  In  criticising  the 
steps  which  Lord  Lytton  was  com- 
pelled to  take  between  June  and 
( )ctober  of  last  year,  the  Opposition 
speakers,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, took  no  account  of  the  difH- 
culties  which  circumscribed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  of  India, 
limiting  it-*  choice  practically  to 
doing  what  it  did  or  doing  nothing ; 
or  of  the  fact  that  the  last  chance 
of  saving  Aftghanistan  from  falling 
altogether  under  Kussian  influence 
was  just  then  slippmg  from  our 
fingers.  The  (jrovernment  knew  well 
that  Shere  Aliwas  so  far  committed 
to  his  Russian  friends,  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  accept  our  terms  un- 
less some  show  of  pressure  was  put 
upon  him.  There  was  still  a  possi- 
bility that  by  sending  a  mission  to 
his  own  capital,  to  put  before  him 
})Iainly  the  risk  that  he  was  run- 
ning, and  to  convince  him  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  British  (tov- 
<n-nmcnt,  we  might  circumvent  the 
i'ounscls  of  his  Russian  advisers, 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  his 
territories.  The  despatch  of  a  llus- 
sian  mission  to  ('abul  compelled 
us  to  carry  out  our  plans  in  all 
haste.  The  Ameer  had  repeatedly 
ssiid  that   he  coul  1  not  be  respon- 


sible for  the  safety  of  an  English 
mission,  and  therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  made  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  protect  itself.  It  was 
of  no  use  then  to  talk  of  negotiations 
on  the  frontier;  the  only  assurance 
that  we  could  have  of  Shere  All's 
real  intentions  was  by  seeing  him  face 
to  face,  and  directly  foiling  the  ad- 
vice of  the  foreign  intriguers.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  Shere  Ali  being  able  to  free 
himself  from  the  pro-Ilussian  clique 
in  his  Durbar  sufficiently  to  cm- 
brace  the  opportunity  which  the 
Viceroy  was  offering  him.  His 
temper  had  again  undergone  a 
chauije  for  the  worse  since  the  death 
of  his  son  Abdulla,  and  his  mind 
had  again  relapsed  into  that  state 
of  reckless  and  sullen  morosencss 
which  had  formerly  characterised 
it  after  the  battle  of  Kujhbaz. 
Knowing  this,  the  Government  of 
India  had  little  hope  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  our  diffijrences 
with  the  Ameer;  but  none  of 
the  steps  which  it  took  betrayed 
anv  such  feelins:.  It  made  everv 
preparation  for  the  despatch  of  a 
fricndlv  mission;  it  omitted  no 
formalitv  that  was  due  to  Shere 
All's  dignity  or  to  its  own  honour ; 
it  went  to  work  with  deliberate 
and  diplomatic  gravity,  although  it 
must  have  been  conscious  that  its 
pains  were  lost  labour;  it  addres- 
sed the  Ameer  in  lanjjuaffc  that 
was  both  dignified  and  courteous: 
and  when  the  Mission  did  fail — 
when  the  Ameer  with  his  eyes 
open  spurned  the  I>ritish  alliance, 
thinking  in  all  probability  that 
Russia  would  support  him — no  re- 
flections could  with  justice  rest  upon 
the  Government  of  India ;  and  by 
a  strong  majority,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country,  Britain 
lias  stam]>ed  its  course  with  her 
approval. 

From    what  we   have  said,  some 
mav   feel   that   Shere    Ali   is  in   a 
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sense  a  victim  to  the  Liberal  desire 
to  conciliate  Russia  and  keep  in  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches ; 
and  that  if  abstract  justice  were  to 
1k5  done,  we  ought  rather  to  impeach 
Ijord  Northbrook   than   make   war 
upon  the  Ameer.  We  have  no  desire 
to  encourage  any  such   false   snn- 
pathy  for  Shere  Ali.     His  conduct 
towards  us  has   been  selfish,  insin- 
cere, and  ungrateful.    Our  assistance 
kept  him  on  the  throne  at  a  time 
when  he  in   all   probability    v;ould 
not  have  maintained  himself  in  Ca- 
bul  for  twelve  months,  but  for  the 
British   friendship  and  money  and 
arms,  against  the  ability  and  popu- 
larity   which    Abduhuhman    Khan 
then  enjoyed,     lie  may   have    had 
some   excuse  for  resenting  the  in- 
different   treatment    he    met    with 
from    Lord    Northbrook,    but    that 
furnished  him  with  no    excuse   for 
slighting   the   manifest    disposition 
which  Lord  Lytton  evinced  to  give 
him  efficient  guarantees  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  dominions;    nor   for 
his    intrigues    with    a   Power   with 
whom  our  relations  were  in  a  pre- 
(^irious  position  ;  nor  for  the  threats 
which  he  had    publicly  uttered   of 
hostilities  towards  the  Government 
that  had  befriended  him  and  main- 
tained his  power.     Lord  Cranbrook, 
in  his   despatch   of   the    18th    No- 
vember, has  summed  up  Shere  Ali's 
personal  offence  in  language  that  is 
severely  and  impartially   judicious, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
his  lordship's  exact  words  : — 


*t 


This  condact  on  the  part  of  the 
Ameer  was  wholly  without  justifica- 
tion. He  was  aware,  from  various 
f*o[nmnnications  addressed  to  him  by 
your  Excellency's  predecessors,  that 
the  Russian  Oovernment  had  jr'iven 
nssumnco  to  the  Government  of  her 
Majesty  to  regard  his  territories  as 
completely  beyond  its  sphere  of  action. 
He  was  equally  aware  that  the  whole 
policy  of  the  British  Government  since 
nis  accession  to  the  throne  had  been 
to  strengthen  his  power  and  authority, 
and  to  protect  him  from  foreign  aggres- 


sion, although  the  methods  adopted  for 
doing  so  may  not  have  at  all  times 
accorded  with  his  Hlghness's  o.wu 
views.  He  had  received  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government  evidence  of  goodwill, 
manifested  by  large  gifts  of  money 
and  finns,  as  well  as  by  its  successful 
efforts  in  obtaining  from  the  Czar's 
Government  its  formal  recognition  of 
a  fixed  boundary  ajjrreeablo  to  himself 
between  his  kingdom  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Khanates.  His  subjects  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  freely  throughout 
India,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  his  country ;  and  in 
no  single  instance  has  the  Ameer  him- 
self, or  any  of  his  people,  been  treated 
unjustly  or  inhospitably  within  Briti^jh 
jurisdiction.  By  every  bond  of  inter- 
national courtesy,  as  well  as  by  the 
treaty  engagement  of  1855  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  binding  him 
to  be  the  friend  of  our  friends,  and  the 
enemy  of  our  enemies,  the  Ameer  was 
bound  to  a  line  of  conduct  the  reverse 
of  that  which  ho  adopte<l.*' 


So  far  as  Shere  Ali  personally  is 
concerned,  we  can  have  no  compunc- 
tions about  either  the  justice  or  the 
necessity  of  the  war :  we  nmy  feel 
sorry  for  his  subjects ;  but  there  is 
this  consolation,  that  however  irk- 
some to  them  may  be  a  temporary 
occupation  of  their  coimtry,  it  has 
saved  them  from  worse  evils,  which 
Shere  Ali's  Russian  Icaniuiifs  would 
infallibly  have  brought  upon  then). 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  on 
the  Address,  on  the  Vote  of  Censure, 
and  on  the  imposition  of  the  cost 
of  the  Affghan  expedition  on  the 
Indian  revenues,  have  on  the  who'o 
been  of  benefit.  The  strong  majori- 
ties in  both  Houses  who  voted  con- 
fidence in  the  Government,  and  the 
still  stronger  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons on  the  question  of  finance, 
have  civen  a  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Liberal  assertions  that  the 
(Conservative  party  wjis  divided  and 
breaking  into  disunion.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Opposition,  on  the  other 
hauil,  clearly  showed  that  they  had 
no  intention  to  deal  with  Aftghari- 
istan    themselves,  and  no  desire  to 
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wrest  the  question  out  of  the  hands 
of  Government.  They  know  also 
that  the  course  which  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves  met  with  no 
sympathy  outside  the  ranks  of  their 
own  partisans ;  and  that  the  only 
support  which  they  were  receiving 
came  from  quarters  whose  assistance 
was  of  doubtfnl  benefit.  Under  such 
circumstances,  with  no  firm  ground 
for  attack,  and  feelins:  themselves 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  country, 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  Liberal 
leaders  ought  to  have  done.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  them  for  ful- 
filling the  functions  of  an  Opposi- 
tion. At  a  time  like  the  present 
the  want  of  sound  criticism  of  the 
measures  of  Government  would 
have  been  a  disadvantajje  onlv  a 
little  less  than  the  clamours  of 
the  ill-conditioned  and  worse  orijan- 
ised  rabble  who  souj^ht  to  annov  the 
Government  and  the  countrv  durin^j 
the  Russo-Turkish  troubles.  The 
Opposition  arraignment  has  been, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  the  ujeans 
of  strenixtheninjj  the  hands  of  (tov- 
ernment,  and  of  making  its  policy 
clear  before  the  eves  of  the  country. 
The  course  taken  by  Lord  Halifax  in 
the  Lords,  and  by  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
the  (yommons,  was  quite  defensible 
and  proper  from  a  party  point  of 
view,  and  the  (jovernment  has  no 
reason  to  complain  either  of  the 
attack  or  of  its  result.  The  unfor- 
tunate feature  in  the  present  state 
of  the  O|)position  is,  that  its  proced- 
ure is  liable  to  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  an  irresponsible  and  intract- 
able section  of  its  own  members, 
who  discard  ari^ument  for  personal 
abnse  and  imputation  of  motives,  in 
a  stvle  of  debate  that  until  the  last 
few  years  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  peculiarly  characteris- 
tic of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  kin  bevond 
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The  meeting  of  l*arliament  found 
the  Opposition  without  any  definite 
plans,  but  disposed  to  turn  to  account 


such  opportunities  as  the  sitaation 
might  offer.  They  got  little  assist- 
ance from  the  Queen's  Speech  ;  and 
the  telegram  of  the  successful  attack 
on  the  Peiwar  Pass,  arriving  as  it  did, 
while  the  Houses  were  assemblin<r, 
was  not  encourajjinn:.  There  was 
also  an  embarrassing  want  of  unan- 
imity  of  purpose  among  themselves 
which  forbade  their  indulging 
hopes  of  being  able  to  direct  a 
strong  and  combined  attack  against 
Government.  A  considerable  party 
was  anxious  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  a  constitutional  Opposition,  to 
criticise  the  action  of  Goveni- 
ment  without  seeking  to  embar- 
rass  or  obstruct  it.  Another  was 
determined  to  do  anvthing  thai 
might  bring  tlie  Government  into 
disrepute,  irrespective  of  conse- 
quences. AVhile  a  third,  and  a 
verv  large  section,  though  at  heart 
approving  of  the  Government's 
Atighan  policy,  joined  in  the 
Opposition  vote  because  they  knew 
that  it  could  do  no  harm.  Had 
the  division  been  a  neck-and-neck 
struggle,  and  had  the  prosecution 
of  the  AiTghan  war  depended  upon 
the  result,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
many  Liberal  members  would  have 
thought  twice  about  their  vote  be- 
fore they  followed  Mr.  Whitbread 
into  the  lobbv. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  Lord 
Cranbrook^s  spirited  and  convinc- 
ing vindication  of  the  policy  of 
Government,  and  of  his  own  sum- 
mary of  it  in  his  despatch  of  the 
ISth  November.  Li  this  difficulty 
the  country  has  leaned  more  upon 
his  lordship  than  upon  any  other 
individual  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  its  confidence  has  not  been 
misplaced.  The  narrative  which 
we  have  set  befoiie  our  readers  will 
show  that  neither  in  his  despatch 
nor  in  his  speeches  in  the  House  has 
Lord  Cranbrook  borne  more  strongly 
upon  the  evil  effects  of  Lord  North- 
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brook's  dealings  with  Shere  AH 
than  plain  facts  warranted.  Lord 
Granville's  criticism  dealt  almost  en- 
tirely with  petty  personal  details, 
with  carping  objections  to  the 
despatches  of  Government,  with 
charges  of  inconsistent  action,  and 
with  insinuations  that  the  Minis- 
try had  warped  the  truth  in  the 
accounts  which  it  had  ^iven  of  the 
origin  of  the  Affghan  difficulty.  In 
both  Houses  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position, in  the  debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress, presented  the  curious  spec- 
tacle of  persons  who  had  definitely 
made  up  their  mind,  and  who  yet, 
by  their  own  confession,  were  not 
able  to  render  a  reason  for  their  con- 
victions. Lord  Cranbrook,  however, 
boldly  faced  the  issues  that  Lord 
Granville  had  scrupled  to  raise,  and 
in  a  tone  worthy  of  his  position 
resented  the  base  allegations  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Woolwich,  and  Mr. 
Childers  at  Pontefract,  had  made 
against  the  despatches. 


*'  I  take  upoa  myfielf,"  said  Lord 
Cranbrook,  "the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  despatch  of  the  18th  November ; 
and  I  neither  apologise  for  nor  retract 
a  single  sentence  of  it — (cheers).  The 
noble  earl  (Jjord  Granville)  has  spoken 
in  a  different  tone  from  that  which  has 
bt^en  lield  out  of  doors.  I  sat  with 
lion,  and  ripfht  hou.  gentlemen  opposite 
me  in  the  other  House  for  twenty  years, 
and  on  no  occasion  have  I  known  my 
conduct  to  be  impugned  for  honesty 
and  integrity.  But  one  of  these  right 
lion,  gentlemen,  in  the  coarsest  invec- 
tive, lias  charged  me  with  falsehood ; 
and  another  has,  with  more  poisonous 
insinuations,  held  me  up  as  guilty  of 
that  offence.  If  I  have  committed  the 
offence  which  they  allege  in  publishinj]^ 
that  despatch — if  I  have  wantonly  or 
deliberately  prejudiced  the  public  mind 
against  the  late  Ministry  without  truth 
and  reason — I  admit  the  justice  of  all 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  me.  The  question  is  not  whether 
I  arrived  at  a  right  or  wrong  conclu- 
fioTif  but  whether  I  took  such  fair  and 
reasonable  means  as  I  was  bound  to  do 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  stated  in 


that  despatch — whether  I  put  down 
that  which  would  fairly  arise  in  one's 
mind  from  an  examination  of  tho 
papers  before  me,'* 

In  spite  of  this  challenge  to  re- 
duce the  controversy  to  a  question 
of  facts,  and  of  Lord  Salisbury's  ex- 
posure of  the  motives  on  which  the 
personal    attacks    of     the    Liberal 
party  were  grounded,  the  discussion 
on  the  Address  did  not  rise  above 
personal  recrimination  on  the  part 
of    the   Liberal    peers.      As   Lord 
Salisbury  pointed  out,  the  policy  of 
the  Opposition  was  to  confine  itself 
to   small   personal   attack   in  order 
to  draw  aside  the  attention  of  the 
countrv  from  the  broad  issues  before 
it,  so  that  the  fact  might  be  con- 
cealed that  the  main  props  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  taking  the 
side  of  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
The  attempt  made  by  Earl  Grey  to 
raise  the  question  of  prerogative  in 
the  declaration  of  war  without  con- 
sulting Parliament,  naturally  broke 
down,  as  his  lordship  admitted  the 
prerogative,  and  did  not  show  that 
its  exercise  had  been  inexpedient  in 
the  present  instance.     The  patriotic 
speech  of  the   Duke  of   Somerset 
was   of  great   significance,  coming 
from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House. 
It  was  the   most   practical    rebuke 
that  the  Gladstone  faction  has  yet 
received,  and  was  the  only  speech  on 
the  Opposition   benches  that  frank- 
ly stated    the    difficulties   that  the 
Government  had  to  contend  with. 
Lord     Northbrook,   on    the    other 
hand,  confined    himself    to  textual 
criticism    of    the   Government   de- 
spatch, and   never  once  faced   the 
question    on    the    broad    lines    of 
policy.      Lord   Beaconsfield,  there- 
fore, was  not  unfair  when  he  stated 
that  the  House  had  been  compelled 
to    waste    its    time    in    an   official 
squabble,  while    the    country    was 
waiting  for  its  deliverance  upon  a 
question   of    vital    interest  to  our 
future  in  the  East 
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The  debate  in  tlie  Commons  was 
oven   more    spiritless   than   that  in 
the  upper  House.     Lord  llartington 
in  a  speech,  the  moderation  and  judi- 
cial tone  of  which  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  invective  and  per- 
sonal abuse  with  which  lie  wound 
up  the  debate  on  the  Vote  of  (.en- 
sure, took  up  the  same  position  with 
Earl  Granville,  that  the  Goveniment 
was  wrong,  but  that  they  had  not 
bad  time  to  get  together  the  proof 
necessary  for   its  conviction.     The 
speech  was  one  to  which,  as  a  piece 
of   Opposition   criticism,  no  objec- 
tion could  have  been  taken ;  w  hilc 
the  sentiments  which  he  expressed 
of  the  necessity  for  supporting  Gov- 
ernment, and    enabling   it  to  pro- 
secute the  war  to  a  speedy  issue, 
met  with  general  commendation.   A 
chief  feature  in  the  discussion  was 
the  remarkable  reticence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  on  this  occasion  waived 
his  usual  custom  of  occupying  lines 
in  advance  of  those  taken   up  by 
his  leader,  and  who  indulged  only  in 
a  few  trifling  criticisms  of  the  text  of 
the  Queen's   speech.      Sir  StaftV)rd 
Xorthcote's  vindication  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  put  very  clearly 
before  the  House  the  fallacies  on 
which  Lord  llartington's  strictures 
liad  been  founded.     He  conclusively 
showed  that  it  was  for  no  question 
of   prestige   that  we  were  at  war, 
that  it  was  for  no  lust  of  territorj', 
I  ut  simply  for   the   safety  of    our 
Indian  empire.     As  for  Jx)rd  Har- 
tinsjton's  assertion  that  we  were  bent 
on  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameer, 
he   pointed   out   that   the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  striven  to  smooth 
away  all  cause  of  oftcnco,  but  that 
"  the  reception  of  a  Russian  mission 
at  Cabul  at  a  time  when  an  English 
mission  was  refused — and  refused  on 
two  grounds:  one,  that  they  could  not 
receive  any  mission  at  all ;  the  other, 
that  if  they  received  an  English  they 
must  also  receive  a  Russian  mission," 
— practically  left  us  no  alternative  but 


hostilities.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
debate  Mr.  Childera's  speech  reassur- 
ed the  House  that  the  discreditable 
language  which  he  had  employed  at 
Pontefract  was  not  a  mistake  into 
which  he  had  allowed  himaiclf  to  be 
carried  by  his  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  ashamed  of  afterwards, 
but  studied  abuse.  The  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  who  alone  of 
all  the  late  Cabinet  seems  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  vehemence  of 
his  chief,  assailed  the  Government 
on  the  threadbare  charge  of  Lord 
Cranbrook's  9th  paragraph,  which 
he  sought  by  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment from  analogy  to  show  to  be 
wrong.  Altogether,  if  the  debate 
in  the  Lord's  had  been  unsatisfactory 
to  the  country,  the  discussion  in  the 
Commons  was  still  more  so,  except 
that  it  served  to  bring  out  the  fact 
of  the  unanimous  view  which  Min- 
isters took  of  the  Affghan  war,  and 
of  the  thorough  grasp  which  the 
Cabinet  had  of  the  whole  qucstioD. 
With  so  little  encouragement  as 
the  discussions  on  the  Address  af- 
forded, it  is  a  question  whether  the 
( Opposition  was  justified  in  proceed- 
ing with  the  Vote  of  Censure  at  all. 
From  the  statements  of  both  Earl 
Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  we 
mav  conclude  that  the  Vote  of 
Censure  was  resolved  upon,  and 
notice  given  of  it,  before  the  Oppo- 
sition had  come  to  any  understand- 
ing as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it 
was  to  be  justified.  Although  we  in 
Britain  can  estimate  a  party  demon- 
stration at  its  true  value,  abroad 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  public 
being  misled ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  gratifying  to  Earl  Granville  and 
Lord  Hartington  to  think  that  M. 
Gambetta's  organ,  the  *  Republiqne 
Franyaise,"  feels  it  necessary  to  give 
the  members  under  their  leadership 
a  lecture  in  the  duties  of  patriotism. 
However,  right  or  wrrong,  they  took 
the  step  of  censuring  the  Govern- 
ment, and  must  now  abide  by  the 
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result,  whether  as  affecting  their 
iDflaence  at  home  or  their  credit 
abroad.  In  the  Tjords,  the  Opposi- 
tion speakers  still  played  with  the 
real  points  in  the  controversy.  The 
chief  argument  by  which  Lord  Hal- 
ifax supported  his  amendment  of 
censure, — that  tlie  Government  was 
violating  the  Treaty  of  1855  with 
Dost  Mohammed,  and  that  this  was 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  faith, 
which  would  be  looked  upon  in  the 
East  as  an  act  of  spoliation, — was 
not  a  happy  one.  Article  III.  of 
that  Treaty  distinctly  engages,  on 
the  part  of  Dost  Mohammed  and 
his  heirs,  that  they  "are  to  be 
the  friend  of  the  friends,  and  ene- 
my of  the  enemies,  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company," — both 
of  which  conditions  had  indisput- 
ably been  violated  by  the  present 
Ameer. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neith- 
er Lord  Northbrook  nor  Lord  Law- 
rence made  any  attempt  to  close 
with  the  main  arguments  which 
Lord  Cranbrook  had  put  before  the 
House.  Lord  Lawrence,  indeed, 
offered  no  defence  of  his  own  isolat- 
ed policy,  which  had  countenanced 
so  much  cruel  bloodshed  in  Aflfghan- 
istan,  and  had  imbued  the  Ameer 
with  so  deeply  rooted  an  idea  of 
British  selfishness.  The  only  coun- 
sel that  Lord  Lawrence  could 
c»tfer,  was  to  go  back  to  "  Masterly 
Inactivity,"  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  Ameer's  insulting  conduct,  and 
generally  to  let  events  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  only  impression 
his  lordship's  speech  made  was  one 
of  profound  pain  that  a  statesman 
to  whom  Britain  owes  so  much  and 
whom  it  rates  so  highly  should  be  so 
unable  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  With  Lord  Northbrook  the 
case  is  different  In  Westminster, 
as  at  Simla,  his  lordship  is  still 
summing  up  in  a  tone  conciliatory 
to  Russia,  an'd  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's    speeches.       How     far 


successful  his  lordship  has  been 
in  the  latter  respect  appears  from 
the  tone  of  his  references  to  his 
successor,  and  to  the  measures 
which  Lord  Lytton  has  been  com- 
pelled to  take  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences of  his  —  Lord  North- 
brook's — ^treatment  of  the  Ameer. 
The  House  had  good  reason  to 
complain  of  the  line  adopted  by 
Lord  Northbrook  in  the  debate. 
He  had  had  better  opportunities 
than  any  other  peer  on  the  side 
of  the  Opposition  of  knowing 
how  serious  was  the  danger  which 
pressed  the  Government  of  India 
to  action,  how  hopeless  it  was  to 
think  of  influencing  the  Ameer,  and 
what  contingencies  we  had  to  ex- 
pect if  the  Ministry  stood  quiet- 
ly by  and  allowed  events  in  High 
Asia  to  take  their  course.  And 
yet  Lord  Northbrook  made  no  ad- 
mission that  there  was  any  emer- 
gency ;  he  entirely  left  out  of  sight 
that  there  was  a  side  to  the  Affghan 
question  other  than  our  mere  differ- 
ence with  Shere  Ali ;  and  he  only 
made  use  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  official  capa- 
city to  attack  and  depreciate  the 
Government  and  his  successor. 

The  vigorous  speech  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  the  second  night  of 
the  debate,  effectually  cleared  away 
all  the  irrelevant  issues  that  the 
Liberal  peers  had  raised,  and 
brought  the  discussion  back  to  the 
main  question — the  change  that 
came  over  the  Ameer's  disposition 
towards  the  Government  of  India 
during  Lord  Northbrook's  viceroy- 
alty.  He  followed  up  with  legal 
precision  the  various  steps  by  which 
the  Ameer,  repelled  by  the  Viceroy, 
got  deeper  and  deeper  enmeshed  in 
the  toils  of  Russia,  until  practically 
he  lost  the  power  of  choosing  for 
himself  between  the  friendship  of 
the  Indian  Government  and  that  of 
General  Kauffmann.  Another  point 
which  the  Liberals  seemed  inclined 
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to  insist  on  was  well  disposed  of  by 
Lord  Caim.i.  If  Russia  lias  really 
led  the  Ameer  into  war,  why  not 
punish  the  stronger  Power  ?  Why 
not  declare  war  against  Russia? 
Mr.  Gladstone  advanced  this  argu- 
ment in  the  other  House,  but  did 
not  say  that  the  Government,  in  the 
event  of  its  adopting  his  suggestion, 
might  rely  upon  his  support.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  had  we  sought  to 
make  Russia  responsible  for  Shere 
Ali's  infidelity  to  his  engagements 
with  the  British  Government,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  had  his  reason  withstood 
the  shock,  would  have  lashed  him- 
self and  his  party  into  frenzy  at  the 
criminality  of  such  conduct !  But 
Lord  Cairns  was  careful  to  point  out 
that  it  was  with  the  Ameer,  not 
v/ith  Russia,  that  our  quarrel  lay. 
Wo  made  no  cause  of  hostilities  of 
his  having  received  a  Russian  en- 
voy, but  of  his  having  refused  to 
receive  one  from  us  at  the  same 
time.  And  Russia  seems  well 
pleased  to  accept  the  distinction 
which  we  have  drawn.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  shifts  to  which  party  misrepre- 
sentation has  been  recently  put, 
that  the  very  persons  who  for  the 
last  two  years  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  fasten  upon  Lord  BeacouE- 
field's  Government  the  charge  of 
seeking  to  provoke  Russia,  should 
now  make  it  a  ground  of  complaint 
that  we  do  not  send  her  an  ulti- 
matum to  disavow  all  coimection 
with  Shere  Ali's  misconduct. 

In  the  Lower  House,  as  in  the 
Lords,  there  was  no  real  attempt 
made  to  grapple  with  the  issues 
raised  by  the  Government.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Whitbread  and  those 
who  followed  the  same  line  of  aroru- 
ment  were  careful  to  avoid  closing 
with  Ministers  upon  those  points 
which  they  had  declared  to  be  the 
motives  of  their  policy.  They  avow- 
edly directed  their  criticism  to  the 


past,  and  refused  to  be  influenced  by 
any  considerations  for  the  future. 
They  contended  themselves  with 
bringing  home  certain  charges  to 
the  Ministrv,  and  never  asked 
themselves  whether,  supposing 
these  charges  to  be  proved,  the 
Cabinet  had  not  yet  a  good  excuse 
for  acting  as  it  had  done.  Thoy 
narrowed  the  question  to  the  mere 
quarrel  between  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Ameer,  and  declined  to  recog- 
nise that  this  was  only  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  dilHculty,  and  that 
there  were  other  Powers  involved 
besides  AfFghanistan. 

The  debate  flagged  wofully  to- 
wards the  end,  and  the  device  of 
the  Opposition  to  spread  its  best 
speakers  over  successive  nights  to 
protract  the  discussion,  failed  to 
keep  up  any  interest.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  complaint  that  the 
Government  sought  to  stifle  dis- 
cussion ;  for  every  one  who  knew 
anything  about  the  subject  was 
allowed  to  have  his  say,  as  well  as 
those  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  We  would  scarcely  per- 
haps be  justified  in  including  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt  in  this  latter 
class;  but  his  speech  on  the  last 
night  of  the  debate  certainly  show- 
ed that  he  was  far  from  having 
mastered  the  history  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Affghanistan.  He  at- 
tributes the  alienation  of  the  Ameer 
entirely  to  Lord  Lytton,  although 
the  Blue-books  contain  letters  from 
him  to  Lord  Northbrook  couched 
in  an  unfriendly  and  insulting  tone, 
and  although  the  Ameer  himself 
distinctly  refers  all  his  complaints 
aorainst  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  period  of  Lord  Xorthbrook's 
vice  royalty.  lie  also  makes  the 
mistake  of  asserting  that  the  Amecr*8 
secret  correspondence  with  Russia 
began  in  1876,  and  was  due  to 
Lord  Lytton's  menacing  attitude. 
Long  before  that,  our  (jovernmcnt 
was   C(.»gnisant  of  Russian  missions 
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to  Cabul,  of  correspondence  with 
the  Ameer,  and  of  attempts  to 
draw  him  into  Russian  alliance ; 
and,  as  the  Central  Asian  papers 
show,  not  inditFcrent  to  these  in- 
trijnies.  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  was 
much  stronger  in  his  epithets  than 
in  his  facts ;  and  if  "  blood-and- 
thunder  policy,"  the  **  old  red  Tory 
fla^,"  and  "bastard  imperialism," 
did  not  strike  terror  into  the 
Ministenal  benches,  the  phrases  will 
doubtless  prove  acceptable  addi- 
tions to  the  Liberal  repertoire  of 
abuse,  which,  in  the  hands  of  its 
present    editors,    seems    likely    to 

underjjo  an  indefinite  and  enliven- 

.... 

ing  expansion.  The  speech  by 
which  the  Marquis  of  llartington 
wound  up  the  debate  would  re- 
quire no  notice  but  for  the  remark- 
able ditierence  between  its  tone  and 
that  of  his  remarks  on  the  Address. 
His  language  in  the  first  debate 
was  so  patriotic,  so  considerate, 
and  in  such  excellent  taste,  as  to 
elicit  general  compliments  from 
the  Opposition  press.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  Vote  of  Censure,  in 
invective  and  in  vilification  of 
the  Viceroy,  his  harangue  went, 
if  possible,  beyond  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  A  very  general  signifi- 
cance is  attached  in  parliamentary 
circles  to  this  change  of  attitude. 
It  is  held  that  Lord  llartington 
began  the  session  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  keep  himself  in  harmony 
with  the  Whig  party,  to  whose 
sentiments  the  Duke  of  Somei-set 
in  the  Peers  gave  correct  expres- 
sion ;  but  that,  finding  the  Glad- 
stonian  faction  too  strong  for  him, 
he  has  been  compelled  reluctantly 
to  swim  with  the  Radical  tide. 

The  other  speakers  on  the 
Opposition  side  never  once  rose 
above  technical  criticism,  or 
pointed  out  any  other  course 
that  the  Government  could  have 
pursued  with  more  advantage  to 
the    country.      When    Lord   John 


Manners,  in  his  spirited  and  power- 
ful speech  in  the  second  night's*de- 
bate,  which  entirelv  carried  with 
it  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
put  the  plain  question,  **  What 
would  the  critics  of,  the  Indian 
Government  have  done  had  they 
been  in  the  same  position  as  Lord 
Lytton  ?'\  there  was  no  response 
hazarded.  From  the  opening  to 
the  end  of  the  debates  in  both 
Houses,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Opposition  would  not  join  issue 
with  the  Government  upon  the 
only  ground  where  discussion  was 
possible  —  namely,  whether  the 
Aff*ghan  war  was  a  legitimate 
measure  for  the  defence  of  our 
Indian  empire  ;  or  whether  wo  could 
have  waived  armed  interference 
with  the  Ameer,  and  yet  saved  the 
honour  of  the  Indian  Government 
and  the  safety  of  our  north-west 
frontier  ?  The  sweeping  majorities 
in  both  Houses  return  the  only 
answer  that  a  British  Parliament 
could  have  given,  and  the  Liberal 
party  once  more  discovers  that  it 
has  succeeded  in  placing  itself  in 
opposition,  not  so  much  to  Minis- 
ters as  to  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
The  result  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  Government  is  as  strong  as,  if 
not  stronger  than,  it  has  been  at  any 
previous  period,  and  that  the  boasts 
which  the  Opposition  has  been  mak- 
ing of  recent  gains,  are'  altogether 
without  foundation. 

There  are  one  or  two  speeches 
that  call  for  a  passing  notice,  more 
from  intrinsic  circumstances  than 
from  any  influence  that  they  exer- 
cised on  the  debate.  The  two  ex- 
Ministers  gave  the  Government  the 
full  benefit  of  their  opposition,  and 
if  they  did  not  both  record  their 
votes  for  the  amendment,  they 
both  did  tlieir  best  to  furnish  the 
assailants  of  the  Government  with 
arguments.  ITie  Cabinet  is  to  be 
conjjratulated  that  statesmen  who 
are  so  indifferent   to  the  credit  of 
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our  Indian  administration  in  tlic 
eyes  of  the  other  kingdoms  and 
states  of  Asia,  and  who  most  cer- 
tainly had  shared  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  measures  which  they 
now  condemn,  had  ceased  to  impede 
its  counsels  before  the  present  crisis 
came  on.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Derby,  the  (Jcntral  Asian  papers 
just  published  contain  conclusive 
evidence  that  his  resignation  did 
not  take  place  a  day  too  soon  for 
the  weighty  interests  of  our  Foreign 
Office.  We  liave  ample  evidence 
that  it  was  Lord  Salisbury  who 
watched  over  the  Russian  advance, 
and  who  combated  the  slippery 
policy  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  in 
Central  Asia,  to  which  the  proper 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  seems 
himself  to  have  been  profoundly  in- 
different. Mr.  (jladstone's  speech, 
also,  has  an  interest  that  lies  quite 
apart  from  the  subject  of  debate. 
The  general  impression  was,  that 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  purged  himself  of  so  much 
abuse  in  the  congenial  mud  of 
Woolwich  quite  recently,  lie  would 
be  in  a  position  to  treat  the  House 
to  temperate  argument.  i>ut  this 
was  a  mistake.  Mr.  Gladstone 
seemed  disposed  to  say  at  his  leis- 
ure that  all  the  Ministers  were  liars, 
— and  that  was  about  all  that  ho 
did  say.  As  the  *  Times'  pithily  re- 
marks of  the  cx-Premicr's  '*  furious 
anatomy  of  ]>lue-books,"  *'it  is  an 
unwelcome  task,  in  the  presence  of 
so  momentous  a  subject,  to  notice 
these  passionate  accusations ;  but 
it  will  enable  us  to  disregard  them 
for  the  future ;  and  there  is  really 
little  else  to  be  said  of  Mr.  (Glad- 
stone's speech." 

The  practical  solution  of  the 
question  in  Atlghanistan  itself  has 
been  making  much  more  rapid  pro- 
gi*ess  than  our  efforts  at  home  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  war ;  and  it  is  no  small 
pleasure   to  be   able  to   turn  away 


from  the  display  of  party  passion, 
unscrupulous  misrepresentation,  and 
shifty  stratagem  that  is  going  on 
under  our  eyes,  to  mark  the  gallant 
start  that  our  army  has  made  on 
the  Affghan  border.  It  is  there  that 
the  real  interest  of  the  country  is  at 
present  centred.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  sight  of  a  British  army  in 
the  field,  animated  by  all  the  tradi- 
tional spirit  and  valour  of  our  ser- 
vice, pressing  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  over  mountain  ram- 
parts manned  by  a  foe  that  we  have 
never  found  unworthy  of  us,  should 
make  us  for  a  time  forgetful  of  party 
feeling,  and  arouse  whatever  is  man- 
ly and  patriotic  in  the  national  char- 
acter. Whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  or 
of  the  events  which  have  forced 
it  upon  us,  there  is  no  Englishman 
hut  must  feel  a  pride  in  noting  the 
bearing  of  our  columns  as  they 
make  their  way  up  the  Affghan 
passes.  We  are  satisfied  now  that 
the  Anglo-Indian  military  spirit  is 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Clive  and  Wolleslev  ;  and  that  what- 
ever  changes  our  Indian  armies  mav 
have  been  subjected  too,  their  old 
promptness  to  fight  when  called 
upon  still  remains  unchanged.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  Indian 
Government  was  able  to  put  80 
large  a  force  into  the  field,  has 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Eu- 
ropean military  authorities,  and  is 
a  very  high  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  local  departments. 
The  bond  of  union  between  Euro- 
pean and  native  troops  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  well- 
judged  policy  which  brought  the 
latter  to  Malta.  And  what  is  not 
less  important  than  the  condition 
of  our  army,  we  carry  wnth  us  into 
Affghanistan  the  goodwill  and  even 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  our 
native  subjects,  the  princes  and 
people  of  India.  The  ready  asnist- 
ance  which  we  have  received  from 
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the  Indian  chiefs,  has  promptly 
belied  the  doubts  which  some  little 
time  ago  the  Russian  press  was  so 
caster  to  throw  upon  their  loyalty, 
:ind  which  some  of  our  own  news- 
papers were  equally  ready  to  reiterate. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Radical  agitators 
have  sought  to  show  India  that  she 
is  badly  used  in  the  present  busi- 
ness, and  that  our  policy  is  impos- 
ing unwarrantable  burdens  on  her 
revenues.  The  national  feeling  in 
India  is  too  strongly  with  the 
(xovemment  to  count  the  cost  at 
present ;  and  the  only  response 
that  has  been  returned  to  the  'home 
agitators  has  come  from  critics  quite 
as  ill-conditioned  as  themselves,  and 
of  equally  little  influence  in  their 
own  country. 

Up  to  the  present  date,  our  mili- 
tary operations  in  Affghanistan  have 
been  carried  on  without  a  single  re- 
verse.    From  the  Khyber,  from  the 
Kurrum,  and  from  the  Bolan  Passes, 
we  have  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of   the    country    with  trifling  loss, 
and    with  some   notable    successes 
which  have  done  much  to  dispirit 
the  enemy.      The  ease  with  which 
the  important  position  of  Ali  Mus- 
jid,  the    key  of   the    Khyber,  fell 
into  our  hands,  gave  an  auspicious 
commencement  to   the    campaign; 
and  the  brilb'ant  action  by  which 
^Tcneral  Roberts  carried  the  Peiwar 
Pas?,    occurred    just    in    time     to 
l>righten     the     rather    unfortunate 
circumstances  under  which  Parlia- 
•nent  was  assembling:.     The  difiicul- 
^'C8  which  were  foreseen  at  the  com- 
"lenccment  of  the  campaign  have 
vanished  before  the  march  of  our 
troops  in  a  surprising  manner.     The 
leather  has  been  our  powerful  ally, 
^^f   seldom    in  the    experience    of 
*^'^f    oldest    frontier    officers   have 
Y^  passes  kept  open  so  far  through 
"*c    winter.      The   frontier  tribes, 
^  ^e   ventured   to    predict   on   a 
P^vious  occasion,  have  been  on  the 
^"oic  friendly  to  us,  and  disposed 


to  help  the  troops    on  their  way ; 
while    the    cordial    reception    our 
officers   have  received  at  Jellalabad 
gives  us  ground  for  believing  that 
the  British  advance  is  welcomed  as 
relief    from    Shere    Ali's   tyrrany. 
Ol   course   we   cannot  expect    the 
Affghans  to  forego  the  pleasures  of 
"looting"    when    a  favourable  op- 
portunity oflers;  and  their  nature, 
always    ungovernable  and    prompt 
to  violence,   will     doubtless   break 
out  into  occasional  cJutrages.     And 
although   we   have    already  got   a 
commanding  footing  in  the  country 
with    comparatively    little   trouble, 
we  need  feel  no  surprise  if  some  oi 
the  tribes  make  a   desperate  stand 
before  the  final  object  of  our  mission 
is   accomplished.       On    the    other 
hand,  there  is  some  probability  that 
our    task    may    be    more     nearly 
achieved  than    we   can  at  present 
reckon  on.     Ever  since  the  fall  of 
Ali   Musjid   first  struck   the  Cabul 
Durbar  with  alarm,  Shere  Ali's  posi- 
tion in  Cabul  must  naturally  have 
been  growing   desperate.     He  had 
Jong  ago  seen  that  he  has  nothing 
to   expect   from  the   assistance    of 
Russia.     His   means  were  presum- 
ably approaching  exhaustion ;    and 
his  subjects  were  disaffected,   autl 
apparently   inclined   to    resent   his 
conduct  in  bringing  war  upon  their 
countrv.     Under  these  circumstan- 
ces,  the   news  that  Shere  Ali  ha<l 
abandoned    his    capital   and   taken 
refufje  in  Turkistan  excites   no  sur- 
prise.     At  the  present  moment   it 
would  be  rash  to  say  whether  the 
flight   of   the    Ameer  simplifies  or 
complicates  the  prospect  of  a  satis- 
factory settlement.     The   future   of 
Affghanistan,  as  well  as  of  our  own 
policy  towards  it,  will  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  attitude  of  Yakoob 
Khan  and  the  chiefs  who  still  stand 
by  him  in  Cabul,  and  who  will  \iYo- 
bably  have  the  good  sense  to  sec 
that  a   well-timed   submission    will 
be  very  much  in  their  own  interests. 
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An  object  of  the  war  was,  of  course, 
the  personal  punisliment  of  Shere 
All  for  his  ingratitude  and  inso- 
lence, and  that  has  already  been 
attained  by  his  flight  from  his  capi- 
tal, to  which,  we  may  venture  to 
j)redict,  he  will  never  return  as  a 
sovereijrn.  lie  will  now  see  what 
Russian  promises  are  worth,  and 
experience  the  practical  estimate 
of  the  value  which  the  St.  Poters- 
burff  Government  has  alwavs  set 
upon  its  broken  tools.  We  do  not 
apprehend  that  the  Ameer's  flight 
to  the  Russian  confines  will  be  a 
source  of  serious  misunderstanding 
between  Russia  and  her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  former  will 
most  probably  find  that  the  Ameer 
can  no  longer  forward  her  inter- 
ests, and  will  tr}'  to  get  rid  of 
liim  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
<lano:er  that  we  most  readilv 
foresee  would  bo  the  establish- 
ment of  Shere  Ali  in  his  Turk- 
istan  territories,  nominally  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  but  really  as 
a  Russian  vassal,  to  disturb  and  an- 
noy whatever  svstem  of  administni- 
tion  we  tinallv  resolve  to  establish  to 
the  south  of  the  Varopamisus.  It  is 
to  be  hopeil,  however,  that  the  good 
under^tandin*;  with  Russia  which 
we  trust  will  follow  the  AtMian 
expedition,  will  prevent  any  such 
element  of  instability.     A'*  for  our- 


selves, the  success  of  the  expedition 
has  already  placed  us  in  a  position 
so  favourable  that  we  can  afford  to 
give  or  take  large  concessions.  With 
the  Khyberin  our  hands  and  Oauda- 
har  almost  within  our  grasp,  wc  liave, 
in  the  opinion  of  so  far-seeing  a  critic 
as  General  E.  B.  llamley,  all  the 
strategical  advantj^es  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  our  frontier;  and  there 
is  an  evident  disposition  to  give 
all  due  weight  to  the  views  of  so 
high  an  authority  in  the  settlement 
of  the  military  question.  A  num- 
ber of  other  important  matters 
must 'come  up  for  consideration  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  which  it 
would  be  premature  even  to  indi- 
cate at  this  moment.  Everything 
will  depend  upon  the  final  issue  of 
the  expedition,  and  the  course  taken 
bv  the  Aflfehan  chiefs.  It  will  then 
be  time  to  discuss  how  the  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign  are  to  be 
apportioned  when  we  have  some 
data  to  go  by  more  certain  than 
Mr.  Fawcott's  meddlesome  crotchets. 
There  is,  however,  one  question  that 
we  tmst  will  finally  be  set  at  rest. 
The  ('entral  Asian  question,  with 
all  the  anxiety,  bad  feeling,  and 
expense  which  it  has  brought  upon 
our  Indian  empire,  must,  at  what- 
ever cost  and  at  whatever  hazard, 
be  finally  removed  from  amonjc  our 
causes  of  political  disquiet. 
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Then    carae    the     morning     on 
which  Caldigate   and   Hester  must 
part.      Very  little  had   been   said 
about  it,  but  a  word   or  two   had 
been    absolutely    necessary.       The 
trial  would  probably  take  two  days, 
and  it  would  not  be  well  that   he 
should  be  brought  back  to  Folking 
for  the  sad  intervening  night.     And 
then, — should  the  verdict  be  given 
•gwnst  him,  the  prison  doors  would 
^  closed    against    her,  his    wife, 
more  rigidly  tnan  against  any  other 
Mend  who  might  knock   at  tbem 
inquiring   after  his   welfare.     Her, 
*t  any  rate,  he  would  not  be  allow- 
^<i  to  see.     AH  the  prison  authori- 
ties would  be  bound  to  regard  her 
^  the  victim  of  his  crime  and  as 
|*^e  instrument  of   his  vice.      The 
'*''  Would  have  locked  him  up  to 
«Tenge  her  injuries, — of  her,  whose 
^^7  future  joy  could  come  from  that 
j'Jstant  freedom  which  the  fraud u- 
•^.^t  law  would  at  length  allow  to 
'"^'     All   this  was  not   put  into 
^^^8  between  tliem,   but    it  was 
"^^erstood.     It  might  be  that  they 
^^^  to.be  parted  now  for  a  term 
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of  years,  during  which  she  would> 
fee  as  a  widow  at  Folking  while  he 
would  be  alone  in  his  jail. 

There  are  moments  as  to  which 
it  would  be  so  much  better,  that 
their  coming  should  never  be  ac- 
complished !  It  would  have  been 
better  for  them  both  had  they  been 
separated  without  that  last  embrace,. 
He  was  to  start  from  Folking  at 
eight,  that  he  might  surrender  him- 
self to  the  hands  of  justice  in  due 
time  for  the  trial  at  ten.  She  did 
not  come  down  with  him  to  the 
breakfast  parlour,  having  been  re- 
quested by  him  not  to  be  there 
among  the  servants  when  he  took 
his  departure;  but  standing  there 
in  her  own  room,  with  his  baby  in 
her  arms,  she  spoke  her  last  word,. 
"You  will  keep  up  your  courage,. 
John  ? " 

"  I  will  try,  Hester." 

'*I  will  keep  up  mine.  I  will' 
never  fail,  for  your  sake  and  his,'^ 
— here  she  held  the  child  a  moment 
away  from  her  bosom, — "  I  will 
never  allow  myself  to  droop.  To  be 
your  wife  and  his  mother  shall  bo 
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enough  to  support  rae  even  though 
you  should  be  torn  from  both  of  us 
for  a  time." 

**  I  wish  I  were  as  brave  as  you," 
he  said. 

"  You  will   leave   rae  here,"  she 

continued,  *'  mistress  of  your  house ; 

and  if  God  spares  me,  here  you  will 

find  me.    They  can't  move  me  from 

this.     Your  father  says   so.     Tbey 

may  call   me   what   tbey   will,  but 

they  cannot  move  me.    There  is  the 

Lord  above  us,  and  before  Him  they 

cannot  make  rae  other  than   your 

wife, — your  wife, — your  wife."     As 

she  repeated  the  name,  she  put  the 

boy  out  to  him,  and  when   he  had 

taken  the  child,  she  stretched  out 

her  hands  upwards,  and  falling  on 

her  knees  at  his  feet,  prayed  to  God 

for  his  deliverance.    "  Let  him  come 

back  to  us,  O  my  God.      Deliver 

him  from  his  enemies,  and  let  him 

come  back  to  us." 

"  One  kiss,  my  own,"  he  said,  as 
he  raised  her  from  the  ground. 

"Oh  yes; — and  a  thousand  shall 
be  in  store  for  you  when  you  come 
back  to  us.  Yes;  kiss  him  too. 
Your  boy  shall  hear  the  praises  of 
liis  father  every  day,  till  at  last  he 
shall  understand  that  he  may  be 
proud  of  you  even  though  he  should 
have  learned  why  it  is  that  you  are 
not  with  him.  Now  go,  my  dar- 
ling. Go ;  and  support  yourself  by 
remembering  that  1  have  got  that 
within  me  which  will  support  me." 
Then  he  left  her. 

The  old  squire  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  being  present  through- 
out the  trial,  and  now  was  ready 
for  the  journey.  AVhen  counselled 
to  remain  at  home,  both  by  Mr. 
Seely  and  by  his  son,  he  had  de- 
clared that  only  by  his  presence 
could  he  make  the  world  around 
him  understand  how  confident  he 
was  of  his  son's  innocence.  So  it 
was  arranged,  and  a  place  wjis  kept 
for  him  next  to  the  attorney.  The 
servants  all  came  out  into  the  hall 


and  shook  hands  with  their  young 
master;  and  the  cook,  wipioj^  her 
eyes  with  her  apron,  declaredi  that 
she  would  have  dinner  ready  for 
him  on  the  following  day.  At  the 
front  door  Mr.  Holt  was  standiDg^ 
having  come  over  the  ferry  to  greet 
the  young  squire  before  his  depar- 
ture. "They  may  say  what  they 
will  there,  squire,  but  they  won't 
make  none  of  us  here  believe  that 
you've  been  the  man  to  injure  a 
lady  such  as  she  up  there."  Tlien 
there  was  another  shaking  of  bands 
and  the  father  and  son  got  into  the 
carriage. 

The   court   was   full,   of    course. 
Mr.  Justice  Bramber,  bv  whom  the 
case  was  to  be  tried,  was  reputed 
to  be  an  excellent  judge,  a  man  of 
no   softnesses;    able   to   wear    the 
black  cap  without  convulsive  throb- 
bings,    anxious    also   that    the   law 
should   run   its  course;   adverse  to 
mercy  when  guilt  had  been  proved, 
but    as    clear-sighted   and   as    jast 
as   Minos;    a   man   whom  nothing 
could    turn    one   way   or    another, 
— who  could   hanor  his  friend,  bwt 
who  would  certainly  not  mulct  faiH 
enemy  because  he  was  his  enemy. 
It  had  reached  ('aldigate's  ears  that 
he  was  unfortunate    in   his  judge; 
by  which,  they    who   had    so  said, 
had    intended   to  imply   that    lliia 
judge's  mind  would  not  be  pervert- 
ed   by  any   sentiments   as    to   the 
prisoner,    as  to    the    sweet    young 
woman  who  called  hc^rself  his  wife 
at  home,  or  as  to  want  of  sweetness 
on   the   part  (»f   the   other   woman 
who  claimed  him. 

The  jury  was  sworn  in  without 
more  than  ordinar}-  delay,  and  then 
the  trial  was  commenced.  That 
which  had  to  be  done  for  the  prose- 
cution seemed  to  be  simple  enough. 
The  iirst  witness  called  was  the 
woman  herself,  who  was  summoned 
in  the  names  of  Euphemia  Caldi- 
gate  alias  Smith.  She  gave. her 
evidence    very    clearly,    and    with 
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-^eat  coraposurci — saying  how  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  the 
man  on  board  the  ship ;  how  she 
had  been  engaged  to  hira  at  Mel- 
bourne ;  how  he  had  come  down  to 
her  at  Sydney ;  how,  in  compliance 
w^ith  his  orders,  she  had  followed 
him  up  to  Ahalala;  and  how  sh6 
had  there  been  married  to  him  by 
Mr.  Allan.  Then  she  brought  forth 
the  documents  which  professed  to 
be  the  copy  of  the  register  of  the 
marriage,  made  by  the  minister  in 
his  own  book ;  and  the  envelope, — 
the  damning  envelope, — which  Cal- 
digate  was  prepared  to  admlt'thathe 
had  himself  addressed  to  Mrs.  Cal- 
digate ;  and  the  letter  which  pur- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  the 
minister  to  Caldifjate  recommend- 
ing  him  to  be  married  in  some 
better  established  township  than 
that  existing  at  Ahalala.  She  did 
it  well.  She  was  very  correct,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  determined, 
giving  many  details  of  her  early 
theatrical  life,  which  it  was  thought 
better  to  get  from  her  in  the  com- 
parative ease  of  a  direct  examina- 
tion than  to  have  them  extracted 
afterwards  by  an  adverse  advocate. 
Durins:  her  evidence  in  chief,  which 
was  necessarily  long,  she  seemed  to 
be  quite  at  ease ;  but  those  around 
her  observed  that  she  never  once 
turned  her  eyes  upon  him  whom 
she  claimed  as  her  husband  except 
when  she  was  asked  whether  the 
man  there  before  her  was  the  man 
she  had  married  at  Ahalala.  Then, 
looking  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  she  replied,  very  steadily, 
"Yes;  that  is  my  husband,  John 
Caldignte." 

To  Caldigate  and  his  friends, — 
and  indeed  to  all  those  collected  in 
the  court,  —  the  most  interesting 
person  of  the  day  was  Sir  John 
Joram.  In  a  sensational  cause  the 
leading  barrister  for  the  defence  is 
always  the  hero  of  the  plot, — the 
actor  from  whom  the   best .  bit   of 


acting  is  expected, — the  person  who 
is  most  likely  to  become  a  person- 
age on  the  occasion.  The  prisoners 
are  necessarily  mute,  and  can  only 
be  looked  at,  not  heard.  The  judge 
is  not  expected  to  do  much  till  the 
time  comes  for  his  charge,  and 
even  then  is  supposed  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  bench  if  he  makes 
his  charge  with  any  view  to  elfect 
on  his  own  behalf.  The  barrister 
who  prosecutes  should  be  tame,  or 
he  will  appear  to  be  vindictive. 
The  witnesses,  however  interesting 
they  may  be  in  detail,  are  but  epi- 
sodes. Each  comes  and  goes,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  them.  But  the 
part  of  the  defending  advocate  re- 
quires action  through  the  whole  of 
the  piece.  And  he  may  be  impas- 
sioned, lie  is  bound  to  be  on  the 
alert.  Everything  seems  to  depend 
on  him.  They  who  accuse  can  have 
or  should  have  no  longing  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  accused  one. 
But  in  regard  to  the  other,  an  ac- 
quittal is  a  matter  of  personal  prow- 
ess, of  professional  triumph,  and 
possibly  of  well-simulated  feelinc:. 

Sir  John  Joram  was  at  this  time 
a  man  of  considerable  dignity,  above 
fifty  years  of  age,  having  already 
served  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and 
Attorney  General  to  his  party.  To 
his  compeers  and  intimate  friends 
it  seemed  to  be  but  the  other  day 
since  he  was  Jacky  Joram,  one  of 
the  jolliest  little  fellows  ever  known 
at  an  evening  party,  up  to  every 
kind  of  fun,  always  rather  short  of 
money,  and  one  of  whom  it  was 
thomrht  that,  because  he  was  good- 
looking,  he  might  some  day  achieve 
the  success  of  marrying  a  woman 
with  money.  On  a  sudden  he 
married  a  girl  without  a  shilling, 
and  men  shook  their  heads  and 
sighed  as  they  spoke  of  poor  Jacky 
Joram.  But,  again,  on  a  sudden, — 
quite  as  suddenly, — there  came  tid- 
ings that  Jacky  had  been  found 
out  by  the   attorneys,  and  that  he 
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was  earning  his  bread.  As  we  grow 
old  things  seem  to  come  so  quickly  ! 
His  friends  had  hardly  realized  the 
fact  that  Jacky  was  earning  his 
bread  before  he  was  in  Parliament 
and  had  ceased  to  be  Jacky.  And 
the  celerity  with  which  he  became 
Sir  John  was  the  most  astonishing 
of  all.  Years  no  doubt  had  passed 
by.  But  years  at  fifty  are*  no  more 
than  months  at  thirty,  —  are  less 
than  weeks  in  boyhood.  And 
now  while  some  tongues,  by  dint 
of  sheer  habit,  were  still  forming 
themselves  into  Jacky,  Sir  John 
Joram  had  become  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  day,  and  a  man 
renowned  for  the  dignity  of  his 
man  net's. 

In  the  House, — for  he  had  quite 
got  the  ear  of  the  House, — a  certain 
impressive  good  sense,  a  habit  of 
saying  nothing  that  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  occasion,  had  chiefly 
made  for  him  the  high  character  he 
enjoyed ;  but  in  the  law  courts  it 
was  perhaps  his  complaisance,  his 
peculiar  courtesy,  of  which  they 
who  praised  him  talked  the  most. 
His  aptitude  to  get  verdicts  was  of 
course  the  cause  of  his  success. 
But  it  was  observed  of  him  that  in 
perverting  the  course  of  justice, — 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  special 
work  of  a  successful  advocate, — he 
never  condescended  to  bully  any- 
body. To  his  own  witnesses  he 
was  simple  and  courteous,  as  are 
barristers  generally.  But  to  adverse 
witnesses  he  was  more  courteous, 
though  no  doubt  less  simple.  Even 
to  some  perjured  comrade  of  an 
habitual  burglar  he  would  be  stiidi- 
ously  civil;  but  to  a  woman  such 
as  Euphemia  Caldigate  alias  Smith, 
it  was  certain  that  he  would  be  so 
smooth  as  to  make  her  feel  almost 
plejised  with  the  amenities  of  her 
position. 

He  asked  her  very  many  ques- 
tions, offering  to  provide  her  with 
the   comfort   of  a  seat  if  it  were 


necessary.     She  said  that  she  was 
not  at  all  tired,  and  that  she  pre- 
ferred to  stand.     As  to  the  absolute 
fact  of  the   marriage   she  did  not 
hesitate  at  all.     She  was  married  in 
the  tent  at  Ahalala  in  the  presence 
of  Crinkett  and  Adamson,  and   of 
her   own  female  companion,  Anna 
Young, — all  of  whom  were  there  to 
give  evidence  of  the  fact.     Whether 
any  one   else   was  in  the  tent  she 
could  not  say,  but  she  knew  that 
there  were  others  at  the  entrance. 
The  tent  was  hardly  large  enough 
for  more   than  five   or  six.     Dick 
Shand  had  not  been  there,  becansc 
he  had  always  been  her  enemy,  and 
had  tried  to  prevent  the  marriage. 
And  she  was  quite  clear  about  the 
letter.     There  was  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  letter.     She  was  sure  that 
the  envelope  with  the   letter    had 
come  to  her  at  Ahalala  by  post  from 
Sydney  when  her   husband  was  at 
the  latter  place.     The  Sydney  post- 
mark with  the  date  was  very  plain. 
There   was  much  said  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  clearness  of  the  Sydney 
post-mark,  and  something  as  to  the 
absence  of  any  post-mark  at  Nob- 
ble.    She  could  not  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  Nobble  post-mark. 
She   was    aware   that   letters   were 
stamped  at  Nobble  generally.     Mr. 
Allan,  she  said,  had  himself  handed 
to  her  the  copy  of  the  register  al- 
most immediately  after  the  marriage, 
but  she  could  not  say  by  whom  it 
had  been  copied.     The  letter  pur- 
porting to  be  from  Mr.  Allan  to  her 
husband    was   no   doubt,  she  said, 
in      the      minister's      handwriting. 
Caldiffate    had   showed    it    to  her 
before  their  marriage,  and  she  had 
kept  it  without  any  opposition  from 
liim.     Then    she    was    asked  as  to 
her   residence    after   her  marriage, 
and   here  she   was  less  clear.     She 
had  lived  with  him  first  at  Ahalala 
and  then  at  Nobble,  but  she  could 
not  say    for    how    long.      It   had 
been  olf  and  on.     There  had  been 
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quarrels,  and  after  a  time  they  had 
agreed  to  part.  She  had  received 
from  him  a  certain  amount  of  mining^ 
shares  and  of  money,  and  had  under- 
taken in  return  never  to  bother  him 
any  more.  There  was  a  great  deal 
said  about  times  and  dates,  which 
left  an  impression  upon  those 
around  her  in  the  court  that  she 
was  less  sure  of  her  facts  than  a 
woman  an  such  circumstances  nat- 
urally would  have  been. 

Then  Sir  John  produced  the 
letter  which  she  had  written  to 
Caldigate,  and  in  which  she  had 
distinctly  offered  to  marry  Crin- 
kett  if  the  money  demanded  were 
paid.  She  must  have  expected  the 
production  of  this  letter,  but  still, 
for  a  few  moments,  it  silenced  her. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  wrote 
it" 

"  And  the  money  you  demanded 
has  been  paid  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  paid.  But 
not  then.  It  was  not  paid  till  we 
came  over." 

"  But  if  it  had  been  paid  then,  you 
would  have — married  Mr.  Cnnkett  ?" 
Sir  John^s  manner  as  he  asked  the 
question  was  so  gentle  and  so  soft 
that  it  was  felt  by  all  to  contain 
an  apology  for  intruding  on  so  deli- 
cat43  a  subject.  But  when  she 
hesitated,  he  did,  after  a  pause, 
renew  his  inquiry  in  another  form. 
**  Perhaps  this  was  only  a  threat, 
and  vou  had  no  purpose  of  carrying 
it  out  ? " 

Then  she  plucked  up  her  courage. 
"  I  have  not  married  him,"  she 
said. 

"  But  did  you  intend  it  ? " 

**  I  did.  What  were  the  laws  to 
me  out  there  ?  He  had  left  me  and 
bad  taken  another  wife.  I  had  to 
do  the  best  for  myself.  I  did 
intend  it ;  but  I  didn't  do  it.  A 
woman  can't  be  tried  for  her  inten- 
tions." 

"  No,"  said  Sir  John  ;  "  but  she 
may  be  judged  by  her  intentions." 


Then  she  was  asked  why  she 
had  not  gone  when  she  had  got  the 
money,  according  to  her  promise. 
"  He  defied  us,"  she  said,  "  and 
called  us  bad  names, — liars  and 
perjurers.  He  knew  that  we  were 
not  liars.  And  then  we  were 
watched  and  told  that  we  might 
not  go.  As  he  said  that  he  was 
indifferent,  I  was  willing  enough 
to  stay  and  see  it  out." 

"  You  cannot  give  us,"  he  asked 
again, — and  this  was  his  last  ques- 
tion,— "  any  clearer  record  of  those 
months  which  you  lived  with  your 
husband  ? " 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot.  I 
kept  no  jouiTial."  Then  she  was 
allowed  to  go,  and  though  she  had 
been  under  examination  for  three 
hours,  it  was  thought  she  had 
escaped  easily. 

Crinkett  was  the  next,  who  swore 
that  he  had  been  Caldigate's  part- 
ner in  sundry  mining  specula- 
tions,— that  they  had  been  in  every 
way  intimate, — that  he  had  always 
recommended  Caldigate  to  marry 
Mrs.  Smith,  thinking,  as  he  said, 
"  that  respectability  paid  in  the 
long-run,"  —  and  that,  having  so 
advised  him,  he  had  become  Caldi- 
gate's  special  friend  at  the  time, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Dick  Shand, 
who  was  generally  drunk,  and 
who,  whether  drunk  oj  sober,  was 
opposed  to  the  marriage.  He  had 
been  selected  to  stand  by  his  friend 
at  the  marriage,  and  he,  thinking 
that  another  witness  would  be  bene- 
ficial, had  taken  Adamson  with  him. 
His  only  wonder  was  that  any  one 
should  dispute  a  fact  which  was 
at  the  time  so  notorious  both  at 
Ahalala  and  at  Nobble.  He  held 
his  head  high  during  his  evidence 
in  chief,  and  more  than  once  called 
the  prisoner  "  Caldigate," — "  Caldi- 
gate knew  this," — and  **  Caldigate 
did  that."  It  was  past  four  when 
he  was  handed  over  for  cross- 
examination  ;  but  when  it  was  said 
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that  another  hour  would  suffice  for 
it,  tlie  judge  agreed  to  sit  for  that 
other  hour. 

But  it  was  nearly  two  houi*s 
before  the  gentleman  who  was 
with  Sir  John  liad  finished  his 
work,  during  which  Mr.  Crinkett 
seemed  to  suffer  much.  The  gentle- 
man was  by  no  means  so  complacent 
as  Sir  John,  and  asked  some  very 
disagreeable  questions.  Had  Crin- 
kett intended  to  commit  bigamy  by 
marrying  the  last  witness,  knowing 
at  the  time  that  she  was  a  married 
woman  ?  "I  never  said  that  I  in- 
tended to  marry  her,"  said  Crin- 
kett. "What  she  wrote  to  Caldi- 
gate was  nothing  to  me."  He  could 
not  be  made  to  own,  as  she  had 
done  in  a  straightforward  way,  that 
be  had  intended  to  set  the  law  at 
defiance.  IHs  courage  failed  him, 
and  his  presence  of  mind,  and  he 
was  made  to  declare  at  last  that  he 
had  onlv  talked  about  such  a  mar- 
riage,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
v.oman  in  good-humour,  but  that 
he  had  never  intended  to  marry 
her.  Then  he  was  asked  as  to  Bol- 
lum  ; — had  he  told  Bolliim  that  he 
intended  to  marry  the  woman  I  At 
last  he  owned  that  he  mi^ht  have 
done  so.  Of  course  he  had  been 
anxious  to  get  his  money,  and  he 
had  thought  that  he  mifrht  best  do 
80  by  such  an  offer.  Jle  was  re- 
duced to  much  misery  during  his 
cross-examination  ;  but  on  the  one 
main  statement  that  he  had  been 
present  at  the  marriage  lie  was  not 
shaken. 

At  six  o'clock  the  trial  was  ad- 
journed till  the  next  day,  and  the 
two   Caldigates  were  taken  in  a  fly 


to  a  .  neighbouring  inn,  at  which 
rooms  had  been  provided  for  them. 
Here  they  were  soon  joined  by  Mr. 
Seely,  who  explained,  however, 
that  he  had  come  merely  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  morrow.  "  How 
is  it  going  ? "  asked  Caldigate. 

The  [question  was  very  natural, 
but  it  was  one  which  Mr.  Seely  was 
not  disposed  to  answer.  "  I  couldn't 
give  an  opinion,"  he  saifl.  **  In 
such  cases  I  never  do  give  an 
opinion.  The  evidence  is  very 
clear,  and  has  not  been  shaken ; 
but  the  witnesses  are  people  of  a 
bad  character.  Character  goes  a 
long  way  with  a  jury.  It  will 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  judge, 
I  should  say.  Bat  I  cannot  give 
an  opinion." 

No  opinion  one  way  or  the  other 
was  expressed  to  the  father  or  son, 
— who  indeed  saw  no  one  else  the 
whole  evening ;  but  Robert  Bolton, 
in  discussino:  the  matter  with  his 
father,  expressed  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  Caldiijate  would  be  ac- 
quitted.  He  had  heard  it  all,  and 
understood  the  nature  of  such  cases. 
*^  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that 
they  were  married,"  said  Robert 
Bolton.  **A11  the  circumstances 
make  me  sure  of  it.  But  the  wit- 
nesses are  just  of  that  ;^kind  which 
a  jury  always  distrusts.  The  jury 
will  acquit  him,  not  because  they 
do  not  believe  the  marriage,  but 
out  of  enmity  to  Crinkett  and  the 
woman." 

"What  shall  we  do,  then?" 
asked  the  old  man.  To  this  Robert 
Bolton  could  njake  no  answer.  He 
only  shook  his  head  and  turned 
awav. 


CFIAPTER    XLII. THE    SECOND    DAY. 


The  court  had  been  very  full  on 
the  first  day  of  the  trial,  but  on 
the  following  morning  it  was  even 
more  crowded,  so  that  outsiders  who 


had  no  friend  connected  with  jus- 
tice, had  hardly  a  chance  of  hear- 
ing or  seeing  anything.  Many  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  had 
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long  been  known  to  the  public, 
but  naatters  of  new  and  of  peculiar 
interest  had  been  elicited, — the  dis- 
tinct promise  made  by  the  woman 
to  marry  another  man,  so  as  to  ren- 
der her  existing  husband  safe  in  his 
bigamy  by  committing  bigamy  her- 
self,— the  payment  to  these  people 
by  Caldigate  of  an  immense  sum  of 
money, — the  fact  that  they  two  had 
lived  together  in  Australia  whether 
married  or  not; — all  this,  which 
bad  now  been  acknowledged  on 
both  sides,  added  to  the  romance 
of  the  occasion.  While  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted,  on  the  one  side, 
that  Caldigate  had  married  the  wo- 
man,— so  strong  was  the  evidence, 
— it  could  not  be  at  all  doubted, 
on  the  other  side^  that  the  accusa- 
tion had  been  planned  with  the 
view  of  raising  money,  and  had 
been  the  result  of  a  base  conspiracy. 
And  then  there  ,was  the  additional 
marvel,  that  though  the  money  had 
been  paid, — the  whole  sum  de- 
manded,— yet  the  trial  was  carried 
on.  The  general  feelinoc  was  ex- 
actly  that  which  Robert  Bolton 
had  attributed  to  the  jury.  People 
did  believe  that  there  had  been  a 
marriage,  but  trusted  nevertheless 
that  Caldigate  might  be  acquitted, 
— so  that  his  recent  marriaoje  mij^ht 
be  established.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  feeling  with  many  that  any- 
thing done  in  the  wilds  of  Austra- 
lia ought  not  "to  count"  here,  at 
home  in  England. 

Caldigate  with  his  father  was  in 
court  a  little  before  ten,  and  at 
that  hour  punctually  the  trial  was 
recommenced.  The  first  business 
was  the  examination  of  Adamson, 
who  was  quite  clear  as  to  the  tpar- 
riage.  He  had  been  concerned 
with  Crinkett  in  money  operations 
for  many  years,  and  had  been  asked 
by  him  to  be  present  simply  as  a 
witness.  He  had  never  been  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  Caldigate, 
and  haid  had  little   or    nothing   to 


do  with  him  afterwards.  He  was 
cross-examined  by  the  second  gentle- 
man, but  was  not  subjected  to  much 
annoyance.  He  had  put  what 
little  money  he  possessed  into  the 
Polyeuka|mine,  and  had  come  over 
to  England  because  he  had  thought 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  might  perhaps 
get  a  portion  of  his  money  back. 
Had  there  been  a  conspiracy,  and 
was  he  one  of  the  conspirators? 
Well, — he  rather  thought  that  there 
had  been  a  conspiracy,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  conspirators.  But 
then  he  had  conspired  only  to  get 
what  he  thought  to  be  his  own. 
He  had  lost  everything  in  the 
Polyeuka  mine ;  and  as  the  gentle- 
man no  doubt  had  married  the 
lady,  he  thought  he  might  as  well 
come  forward, — and  that  perhaps  in 
that  way  he  would  get  his  money. 
He  did  not  mind  saying  that  he 
had  received  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  half  what  he 
had  put  into  Polyeuka.  He  hoped 
that,  after  paying  all  his  expenses, 
he  would  be  able  to  start  again  at 
the  diggings  with  something  above 
a  thousand.  This  was  all  straight 
sailing.  The  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view  was'  so  manifest  that  it  had 
hardly  been  worth  while  to  ask 
him  the  questions. 

Anna  Young  was  the  next,  and 
she  encpuntered  the  sweet  courte- 
sies of  Sir  John  Joram.  These 
sweet  courtesies  were  prolonged  for 
above  an  hour,  and  were  not  ap- 
parently very  sweet  to  Miss  Young. 
Of  the  witnesses  hitherto  examined 
she  was  the  worst.  She  had  been 
flippantly  confident  in  her  memories 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  when 
questioned  on  behalf  of  the  prose- 
cution, but  had  forgotten  everything 
in  reference  to  her  friend's  subse- 
quent married  life.  She  had  for- 
gotten even  her  own  life,  and  did 
not  quite  know  where  she  had  lived. 
And  at  last  she  positively  refused 
to   answer   questions    though   they 
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were  asked  with  the  most  engaging 
civility.  She  said  that  "  Of  course 
a  lady  had  affairs  which  she  could 
not  tell  to  everybody."  "  No,  she 
didn't  mean  lovers;  —  she  didn't 
care  for  the  men  at  all."  "  Yes,  she 
did  mean  money.  She  had  done 
a  little  mining,  and  hoped  to  do  a 
little  more."  "  She  M-as  to  have  a 
thousand  pounds  and  her  expenses, 
but  she  hadn't  got  the  money  yet," 
— and  so  on.  ]?robably  of  all  the 
witnesses  vet  examined  Miss  Younj; 
had  amused  the  Court  the  most. 

There  were  many  others,  no  doubt 
necessary  for  the  case,  but  hardly 
necessary  for  the  telling  of  the  story. 
Captain  Munday  was  there,  the 
captain  of  the  Goldfinder,  who 
spoke  of  Caldigate's  conduct  on 
board,  and  of  his  own  belief  that 
they  two  were  engaged  when  they 
left  the  ship.  "  As  we  are  prepared 
to  acknowledge  that  there  was  an 
engagement,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  need  trouble  you,  Captain  Mun- 
day," said  Sir  John.  "We  only 
deny  the  marriage."  Then  the 
cheque  for  twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  produced,  and  clerks  from  the 
bank  to  prove  the  payment,  and 
the  old  waiter  from  the  Jericho 
Cofiee-housc, — and  others,  of  whom 
Sir  John  Jorani  refused  to  take  any 
notice  whatever.  All  that  had  been 
acknowledged.  Of  course  the  money 
had  been  paid.  Of  course  the  in- 
timacy had  existed.  No  doubt  there 
had  been  those  interviews  both  at 
Folking  and  up  in  London.  J>ut 
had  there  ever  been  a  marriasre  in 
that  tent  at  Ahalala  ?  That,  and 
that  only,  was  the  point  to  which 
Sir  John  Joram  found  it  necessary 
to  give  attention. 

A  slight  interval  was  allowed  for 
lunch,  and  then  Sir  John  rose  to 
begin  his  speech.  It  was  felt  on 
all  sides  that  his  speech  was  to  be 
the  great  atiair  of  the  trial.  Would 
he  be  able  so  to  represent  these 
witnesses  as  to  make  a  jury  believe 


that  they  had  sworn  falsely,  and 
that  the  undoubted  and  acknow- 
ledged  conspiracy  to  raise  money 
had  been  concocted  without  any 
basis  of  truth  f  There  was  a  qaartcr 
of  an  hour  during  which  the  father 
remained  with  his  son  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  prison,  and  then  the 
judge  and  the  lawyers,  and  all  they 
whose  places  were  assured  to  them 
trooped  back  into  court.  They 
who  were  less  privileged  had  fed 
themselves  with  pocketed  sand- 
wiches, not  caring  to  risk  the  loss 
of  their  seats. 

Sir  John  Joram  began  by  hold- 
ing, extended  in  his  fingers  towards 
the  jury,  the  envelope  which  had 
undoubtedly  been  addressed  by 
Caldigate  to  *'  Mrs.  Caldigate,  Aha- 
lala, Nobble,"  and  in  which  a  cer- 
tain letter  had  been  stated  to  have 
been  sent  by  him  to  her.  "The 
words  written  on  that  envelope," 
said  he,  "  are  to  my  mind  the 
strongest  evidence  I  have  ever  met 
of  the  folly  to  which  a  man  may  be 
reduced  by  the  softnesses  of  femi- 
nine intercourse.  I  acknowledge, 
on  the  part  of  my  client,  that  he 
wrote  these  words.  I  acknowledge 
that  if  a  man  could  make  a  woman 
his  wife  by  so  describing  her  on  a 
morsel  of  paper,  this  man  would 
have  made  this  woman  his  wife.  I 
acknowledge  so  much,  though  I  do 
not  acknowledge,  though  1  deny, 
that  any  letter  was  ever  sent  to  thia 
woman  in  the  envelope  wbicli  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  llis  own  story 
is  that  he  wrote  those  words  at  a 
moment  of  soft  and  foolish  confi- 
dence, when  they  two  together  were 
talking  of  a  future  marriage, — ^a 
marriage  which  no  doubt  was  con- 
templated, and  which  probably  had 
been  j)romised.  Then  he  wrote  the 
address,  showing  the  woman  the 
name  which  would  be  hers  should 
they  ever  be  married ; — and  she  has 
craftily  kept  the  document.  That 
is   his  story.     That    is  my   story. 
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Now  I  must  show  you  why  I  think 
it  also  should  be  your  story.  The 
woman, — I  must  describe  her  in 
this  way  lest  I  should  do  her  an 
injastice  by  calling  her  Mrs.  Smith, 
or  do  my  client  an  injustice  by  call- 
ing her  Mrs.  Caldigate, — has  told 
you  that  this  envelope,  with  an  en- 
closure which  she  produced,  reached 
her  at  Nobble  through  the  post 
from  Sydney.  To  that  statement 
I  call  upon  you  to  give  no  credit. 
A  letter  so  sent  would,  as  you 
have  been  informed,  bear  two  post- 
marks, those  of  Sydney  and  Nobble. 
This  envelope  bears  one  only.  But 
that  is  not  all.  I  shall  call  before 
you  two  gentlemen  experienced  in 
affairs  of  the  post-oflSce,  and  they 
will^tell  you  that  the  post-marks 
on  this  envelope,  both  that  of  the 
town,  Sydney,  and  that  by  which 
the  postage-stamp  is  obliterated,  are 
cleaner,  finer,  and  better  perceived 
than  they  would  have  been  had  it 
passed  in  ordinary  course  through 
the  post-office.  Letters  in  the  post- 
office  are  hurried  quickly  through 
the  operation  of  stamping,  so  that 
one  passing  over  the  other  while 
the  stamping  ink  is  still  moist,  will 
to  some  extent  blot  and  blur  that 
with  which  it  has  come  in  contact. 
He  will  produce  some  dozens  taken 
at  random,  and  will  show  that  with 
them  all  such  has  been  the  case. 
This  blotting,  this  smudging,  is 
very  slight,  but  it  exists;  it  is 
always  there.  He  will  tell  you 
that  this  envelope  has  been  stamped 
as  one  and  alone, — by  itfielf, — with 
peculiar  care ; — and  I  shall  ask  you 
to  believe  that  the  impression  has 
been  procured  by  fraud  in  the  Sydney 
post-office.  If  that  be  so ;  if  in  such 
a  case  as  this  fraud  be  once  dis- 
covered,— then  I  say  that  the  whole 
case  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
that  I  shall  be  justified  in  telling 
you  that  no  word  that  you  have 
heard  from  these  four  witnesses  is 
worthy  of  belief. 


"Nothing  worthy  of  belief  has 
been  adduced  against  my  client 
unless  that  envelope  be  so.  That 
those  four  persons  have  conspired 
together  for  the  sake  of  getting 
money  is  clear  enough.  To  their 
evidence  I  shall  come  presently, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  show  you 
why  you  should  discredit  them. 
At  present  I  am  concerned  simply 
with  this  envelope,  on  which  I 
think  that  the  case  hangs.  As  for 
the  copy  of  the  register,  it  is  noth- 
ing. It  would  be  odd  indeed  if 
in  any  conspiracy  so  much  as  that 
could  not  be  brought  up.  Had  such 
a  register  been  found  in  the  archives 
of  any  church,  however  humble,  and 
had  an  attested  copy  been  produced, 
that  would  have  been  much.  But 
this  is  nothing.  Nor  is  the  alleged 
letter  from  Mr.  Allan  anything. 
Were  the  letter  genuine  it  would 
show  that  such  a  marriage  had  beeu 
contemplated,  not  that  it  had  been 
solemnised.  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  letter  is  genuine.  But  this 
envelope," — and  he  again  stretched 
it  out  towards  the  jury, — "is  evi- 
dence. The  impression  of  a  post- 
office  stamp  has  often  been  accepted 
as  evidence.  But  the  evidence  mav 
be  false  evidence,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  see  whether  it  may  not  probably 
be  so  now. 

"  In  the  first  place,  such  evidence 
requires  peculiar  sifting,  which  un- 
fortunately cannot  be  applied  to  it 
in  the  present  case,  because  it  has 
been  brought  to  us  from  a  great 
distance.  Had  the  envelope  been 
in  our  possession  from  the  moment 
in  which  the  accusation  was  first 
made,  we  might  have  tested  it, 
either  by  sending  it  to  Sydney  or 
by  obtaining  from  Sydney  other 
letters  or  documents  bearing  the 
same  stamp,  affixed  undoubtedly 
on  the  date  here  represented.  But 
that  has  not  been  within  our  power. 
The  gentlemen  whom  I  shall  bring 
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before  you  wiil  tell  you  that  these 
impressions  or  stamps  have  a  knack 
of  verifying  themselves,  which 
makes  it  very  dangerous  indeed  for 
fraudulent  persons  to  tamper  with 
them.  A  stamp  used  in  June  will 
be  hardly  the  same  as  it  will  be  in 
rjuly.  Some  little  bruise  will  have 
so  altered  a  portion  of  the  surface 
as  to  enable  detection  to  be  made 
with  a  microscope.  And  the  stamp 
used  in  1870  will  certainlv  have 
varied  its  form  in  1871.  Now  I 
maintain  that  time  and  opportunity 
should  have  been  given  to  us  to 
verify  this  impression.  Copies  of 
all  impressions  from  day  to  day  are 
kept  in  the  Sydney  post  -  office, 
and  if  it  be  found  that  on  this  day 
named,  tlic  10th  of  May,  no  im- 
pression in  the  Sydney  office  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  this  impression, 
then  I  say  that  this  impression  has 
been  subsequently  and  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  that  the  only  morsel 
of  corroborative  evidence  ottered  to 
you  will  be  shown  to  l.>e  false  evi- 
dence. AVe  have  been  unable  to 
get  impressions  of  this  date.  Op- 
portunities have  not  been  given  to 
us.  But  1  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
you  that  you  should  demand  such 
opportunities  before  you  accept  that 
envelope  as  evidence  on  which  you 
can  send  my  client  to  jail,  and  de- 
prive that  young  wife,  whom  he 
has  made  his  own,  of  her  husband, 
and  alibrd  the  damning  evi<lence  of 
your  verdict  towards  robbinji:  his 
son  of  his  lejjitimacv." 

He  said  very  much  more  about 
the  envelope,  clearly  showing  his 
own  appreciation  of  its  importance, 
and  declarinfj  ajjain  and  aijjain  that 
if  he  could  show  that  a  stain  of 
perjury  afl'ectcd  the  evidence  in  any 
one  point  all  the  evidence  must  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  that  if  there 
were  ground  to  suspect  that  the  en- 
velope had  been  tampered  with, 
then  that  stain  of  perjury  "would 
exist.     After  that  he  went  on  to  the 


four  conspirators,  as  he  called  theno, 
justifying  the  name  by  their  ac- 
knowledged object  of  getting  money 
from  his  client.  "  That  they  came 
to  this  country  as  conspirators,  with 
a  fraudulent  purpose,  my  learned 
friend  will  not  deny.'-' 

"  I  acknowledge  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  said  the  learned  friend. 

"Then  my  learned  friend  must 
feel  that  his  is  a  case  in  which 
he  cannot  safely  acknowledge  any- 
thing. I  do  not  doubt,  gentlemen, 
but  that  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  on  that  point."  He  wont  on 
to  show  that  they  clearly  were 
conspirators  ; — that  they  had  con- 
fessed as  much  themselves.  "It  is 
no  doubt  possible  that  my  client 
may  have  married  this  female  .con- 
spirator, and  she  is  not  the  less  en- 
titled to  protection  from  the  law 
because  she  is  a  conspirator.  Nor, 
because  she  is  a  conspirator,  should 
he  be  less  amenable  to  the  law  for 
the  terrible  injury  he  would  then 
have  done  to  that  other  lady.  But 
if  they  be  conspirators, — if  it  be 
shown  to  you  that  they  came  to 
this  country, — not  that  the  woman 
might  claim  her  husban<l,  not  that 
the  others  mijjht  ffive  honest  testi- 
mony  against  a  great  delinquent, 
— but  in  order  that  they  might 
frighten  him  out  of  money,  then 
I  am  entitled  to  tell  you  that 
you  should  not  rest  on  their  evi- 
dence  unless  it  be  supported,  and 
that  the  fact  of  their  conspiracv 
gives  you  a  right,  nay,  makes  it 
your  imperative  duty,  to  suspect 
perjury." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
taken  up  with  Sir  John's  speech, 
and  with  ^the  witnesses  which  he 
called  for  the  defence.  He  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  strengthening 
the  compassion  which  was  felt  for 
Caldicrate  and  for  the  unfortunate 
young  mother  at  Folking.  **  It 
was  very  well,"  he  said,  "for  my 
learned   friend  to  tell   you   of  the 
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protection  which  is  due  to  a  married 
woman  when  a  husband  has  broken 
ihe  law,  and  betrayed  his  trast  by 
taking  another  wife  to  himself,  as 
this  man  is  accused  of  having  done. 
But   there   is    another    aspect     in 
which    you  will    regard   the    ques- 
tion.    Tliink  of   that   second    wife 
and  of  her  child,  and  of  the  pro- 
tection which  is  due  to  her.     You 
well  know  that  she  does  not  suspect 
her  husband,  that  she  fears  nothing 
bnt  a  mistaken  verdict  from  you, — 
that  she  will  be  satisfied,  much  more 
than  satisfied,  if  you  will  leave  her 
in  possession  of  her  home,  her  hus- 
band,  and  the  unalloyed  domestic 
happiness    she    has  enjoyed     since 
she  joined  her  lot  with  his.     Look 
at  the  one  woman,  and  then  at  the 
other.       Remember   their   motives, 
their  different  lives,  their  different 
joys,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
your  verdict   upon   each  of   them. 
If   you   are    satisfied   that   he    did 
marry  that   woman,  that  vile   wo- 
man, the  nature  of  whose  life  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed  to  you,  of 
course  your  verdict  must  be  against 
him.     The  law  is  the  law,  and  must 
be  vindicated.     In  that  case  it  will 
be  your  duty,  your  terrible  duty,  to 
create  misery,  to  destroy  happiness, 
to    ruin    a    dear    innocent    young 
mother  and  her  child,  and  to  sep- 
arate a  loving  couple,  every  detail 
of  whose  life  is  such  as  to  demand 
your  sympathy.    And  this  you  must 
do  at  the  bidding  of  four  greedy, 
foul  conspirators.     Innocent,  sweet, 
excellent  in  all  feminine  graces  as  is 
tlie  one  wife, — unlovely,  unfeminine, 
and    abhorrent   as  is   the   other, — 
you  must  do  your  duty.     God  for- 
bid that  I  should  ask  you  to  break 
an   oath,  even  for  the  sake  of  that 
young  mother.       But     in    such   a 
case,  I  do  think,  I  may  ask  you  to 
be  very  careful  as  to  what  evidence 
you  accept.     I  do  think  that  I  may 
again  point  out  to  you  that  those 
four  witnesses,  bound  as  they   are 


together  by  a  bond  of  avarice, 
should  be  regarded  but  as  one, — 
and  as  one  to  whose  sworn  evi- 
dence no  credit  is  due  unless  it  be 
amply  corroborated.  I  say  that 
there  is  no  corroboration.  This 
envelope  would  be  strong  corrobo- 
ration if  it  had  been  itself  trust- 
worthy." When  he  sat  down  the 
feeling  in  court  was  certainly  in 
favour  of  John  Caldigate. 

Then  a  cloud  of  witnesses  were 
brought  up  for  the  defence,  each 
of  whom,  however,  was  soon  de- 
spatched. The  two  clerks  from  the 
post-oflSce  gave  exactly  the  evidence 
which  Sir  John  had  described,  and 
exposed  to  the  jury  their  packet  of 
old  letters.  In  their  opinion  the 
impression  on  the  envelope  was 
finer  and  cleaner  than  that  generally 
produced  in  the  course  of  business. 
Each  of  them  thought  it  not  im- 
probable that  the  impression  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained.  But 
each  of  them  acknowledged,  on 
cross-examination  that  a  stamp  so 
clean  and  perfect  might  be  given 
and  maintained  without  special 
care  ;  and  each  of  them  said  that 
it  was  quite  possible  that  a  letter 
passing  through  the  post  -  office 
might  escape  the  stamp  of  one  of 
the  offices  in  which  it  would  be 
manipulated. 

Then  there  came  the  witnesses 
as  to  character,  and  evidence  was 
given  as  to  Hester's  determination 
to  remain  with  the  man  whom  she 
believed  to  be  her  husband.  As  to 
this  there  was  no  cross-examination. 
That  Caldigate's  life  had  been  use- 
ful and  salutary  since  his  return  to 
Folking  no  one  doubted, — nor  that 
he  had  been  a  loving  husband.  If 
he  had  committed  bigamy,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  for  the  public  welfare 
that  such  a  crime  should  be  exposed 
and  punished.  But  that  he  should 
have  been  a  bigamist,  would  be  a 
pity,— oh,  such  a  pity !  The  pity 
of  it;  oh,  the  pity  of  it!     For  now 
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there  had  been  much  talk  of  Heater  people  everywhere  concerned  them- 
and  her  home  at  Folkinc:,  and  her  selves  for  her  peace,  for  her  faappi- 
foriner  liome  at   Chesterton  ;    and^   ness,  for  her  condition  of  life. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. THE    LAST    DAY. 


After  Sir  John  Joram's  speech, 
and  when  the  work  of  the  second 
day  had  been  brought  to  a  close, 
Caldigate  allowed  his  hopes  to  rise 
higher  than  they  had  ever  mounted 
since  he  had  first  become  aware 
that  the-  accusation  would  in  truth 
be  brought  arrainsthim.  It  seemed 
to  be  almost  impossible  that  any 
jury  should  give  a  verdict  in  opposi- 
tion to  arguments  so  convincing  as 
those  Sir  John  had  used.  All  those 
details  which  had  appeared  to  him- 
self to  be  so  damning  to  his  own 
cause  now  melted  away,  and  seemed 
to  be  of  no  avail.  And  even  Mr. 
Seely,  when  he  came  to  see  his 
client  in  the  evening,  was  less  op- 
pressive than  usual.  Jle  did  not, 
indeed,  venture  to  express  hope, 
but  in  liis  liopelessness  lie  was 
somewhat  more  hopeful  than  be- 
fore. "  You  must  remember,  Mr. 
Caldigate,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
not  yet  heard  the  judge ;  and  that 
with  such  a  jury.  Judge  Bramber 
will  go  much  further  than  any  ad- 
vocate. 1  never  knew  a  (Jambridire- 
shire  jury  refuse  to  be  led  by  Judge 
Bramber.'' 

"  Why  a  Cambridgeshire  jury  ?  " 
asked  old  Mr.  (.aldigate;  "and  why 
Judge  Bramber  especially  ? " 

"  \Vc  are  a  little  timid,  I  think, 
here  in  the  eastern  counties, —  a 
little  wanting  in  self  -  confidence. 
An  advocate  in  the  north  of  Kng- 
land  lias  a  finer  scope,  because  the 
people  like  to  move  counter  to 
authority.  A  Lancashire  jury  will 
generally  be  unwilling  to  do  what 
a  judge  tells  them.  And  then 
Judge  Jkamber  has  a  peculiar  way 
of  telling  a  jury.  If  he  has  a 
strong  opinion  of  his  own  he  never 


leaves  the  jury  in  doubt  about  it. 
Some  judges  are — what  I  call  flabby, 
Mr.  Caldigate.  They  are  a  little 
afraid  of  responsibility,  and  leave 
the  jury  and  the  counsel  to  fight 
it  out  among  them.  Sir  John  did 
it  very  well,  no  doubt, — very  well. 
He  made  the  best  he  could  of  that 
postage-stamp,  though  1  don't  know 
that  it  will  go  for  much.  The 
point  most  in  our  favour  is  that 
those  Australians  are  a  rough  lot 
to  look  at.  The  woman  has  been 
drinking,  and  has  lost  her  good 
looks, — so  that  the  jurymen  won't 
be  soft  about  her."  Caldigate, 
when  he  heard  this,  thought  of 
Euphemia  Smith  on  board  the 
Goldfinder,  when  she  certainly  did 
not  drink,  when  her  personal  ap- 
pearance was  certainly  such  as 
might  touch  the  heart  of  any  jury- 
man. Gold  and  drink  together 
had  so' changed  the  woman  that  he 
could  hardly  persuade  himself  that 
she  was  that  forlorn  attractive  female 
whom  he  had  once  so  nearly  loved. 

Before  he  went  to  bed,  Caldigate 
wrote  to  his  wife  as  ho  had  done 
also  on  the  preceding  evoninp^. 
"  There  is  to  be  another  long,  tedi- 
ous, terrible  day,  and  then  it  may 
be  that  I  shall  be  able  to  write  no 
more.  For  your  sake,  almost  more 
than  for  my  own,  I  am  longing  for 
it  to  be  over.  It  would  be  vain  for 
me  to  attempt  to  tell  you  all  that 
took  place.  I  do  not  dare  to  give 
you  hope  which  I  know  may  be 
fallacious.  And  yet  1  feel  my  own 
heart  somewhat  higher  than  it  waK 
when  1  wrote  last  night."  Then 
he  did  tell  her  something  of  what 
had  taken  place,  speaking  in  high 
praise  of  Sir  John  Jorara.     "  And 
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now  my  own,  own  wife,  my  real 
wife,  my  beloved  one,  I  have  to 
call  you  so,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time  for  years.  If  these  men  shall 
choose  to  think  that  I  married  that 
woman,  we  shall  have  to  be  so  part- 
ed that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
be  in  our  graves.  But  even  then 
1  will  not  give  up  all  hope.  My 
father  has  promised  that  the  whole 
colony  shall  be  ransacked  till  proof 
be  found  of  the  truth.  And  then, 
though  I  shall  have  been  convicted, 
I  shall  be  reinstated  in  my  position 
as  your  husband.  May  God  Al- 
mighty bless  you,  and  our  boy,  till 
I  may  come  again  to  claim  my  wife 
and  my  child  without  disgrace." 

The  old  man  had  made  the  pro- 
mise. "  I  would  go  myself,''  said  he, 
"  were  it  not  that  Hester  will  want 
my  support  here."  For  there  had 
been  another  promise  made, — that 
by  no  entreaty,  no  guile,  no  force, 
should  Hester  be  taken  from  Folk- 
ing  to  Chesterton. 

Early   on   the   third  day    Judge 
Bramber  began  his  charge,  and   in 
doing  so   he  told  the   jury  that  it 
would    occupy    him    [about  *  three 
hours.     And  in  ^actly  three  hours' 
time  he  had  completed  his  task.     In 
summing  up  the  case  he  certainly 
was  not  '*  flabby ; " — so  little  so,  that 
he  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
any  who  heard   him  of  the  verdict 
at    which   he  had  himself  arrived. 
He  went   throucjh  the  evidence  of 
the  four  chief  witnesses  very  care- 
fully, and  then  said  that  the  ante- 
cedents  of    these  people,  or  even 
their  guilt,  if  they  had  been  guilty, 
had   nothing   to  do  with  -the  case 
except  in  so  far  as  it  might  affect 
the  opinion  of  the  jury  as  to  their 
veracity.       They   had   been   called 
conspirators.       Even   though    they 
had  conspired   to  raise  money  by 
threats,  tnan  which  nothing   could 
be  more  abominable, — even  [though 
by  doing  so  they  should  have  sub- 
jected themselves  to  criminal  pro- 


ceedings, and  to  many  penalties, — 
that  would  not  lessen  the  criminali- 
ty of  the  accused  if  such  a  marriage 
as  that  described  had  in  truth  taken 
place.     "  This,"  said  the  judge,  **  is 
so   much  a  matter  of   course,  that 
I  should  not  insist  upon  it  had  it 
not  been  implied  that  the  testimony 
of  these  four  persons  is  worth  noth- 
ing because   they  are  conspirators. 
It   is  for  you  to  judge  what  their 
testimony    is    worth,  and   it   is  for 
you  to  remember  that  they  are  four 
distinct   witnesses,    all  swearing  to 
the   same   thing."      Then    he  went 
into   the   question   of    the  money. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
four  persons  had  come  to  England 
with  the  purpose  of  getting  money 
out  of  the  accused,  and  that  they 
had  succeeded.     With  their   mode 
of  doing  this, — whether  criminal  or 
innocen^ — the  jury  had  nothing  to 
do,  except  as  it  affected  their  credit. 
But  they  were   bound  to  look  to 
Caldigate's    motive    in    paying    so 
large  a  sum.     It   had   been  shown 
that  he  did  not  owe  them  a  shilling, 
and   that  when  the  application  for 
nioney  reached  him  from  Australia 
he  had  refused  to  give  them  a  shil- 
ling.    Then,  when  they  had  arrived 
here    in    England,   accusation    was 
made;  and  when  they  had  offered 
to  desert  the  case  if  paid  the  money, 
then   the   money  was   paid.      The 
prisoner,  when    paying   it,  had    no 
doubt   intimated  to  those  who   re- 
ceived it  that  he  made  no  bargain 
with  them  as  to  their  going  away. 
And   he   had   taken   a  friend  with 
him  who   had   given   his  evidence 
in  court,  and  this  friend  had  mani- 
festly been  taken  to  show  that  the 
money  was  not  secretly  paid.     The 
jury  would    give   the  prisoner  the 
benefit   of  all   that, — if   there   was 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.     But 
they  were  bound  to  remember,  in 
coming  to  their  verdict,  that  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  had  been  paid 
to  the  witnesses  by  the  prisoner. 
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which  money  certainly  was  not  due 
to  thera. 

Ho  dwelt,  also,  at  great  length  on 
the  stamp  on  the  envelope,  but 
contrived  at  last  to  leave  a  feeling 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
him,  that  Sir  John  had  shown  the 
weakness  of  his  case  by  trusting  so 
much  to  such  allegations  as  he  had 
made.  "  It  has  been  represented," 
said  JudiTO  Brambcr,  "that  the 
impression  which  you  have  seen  of 
the  Sydney  post-office  stamp  has 
been  fraudulently  obtained.  Some 
stronger  evidence  should,  I  think, 
be  shown  of  this  before  vou  believe 
it.  Two  clerks  from  the  London 
post-office  have  told  you  that  they 
believed  the  impression  to  be  a 
false  one ;  but  I  think  they  were 
hardly  .justified  in  their  opinion. 
They  founded  it  on  the  clearness 
and  cleanness  of  the  impression ; 
but  they  both  of  them  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  that  such  clear- 
ness and  cleanness  are  simply  un- 
usual and  by  no  means  impossible, 
— not  indeed  improbable.  But  how 
would  it  have  been  if  the  envelope 
had  been  broujxht  to  vou  without 
any  posf-office  impression,  simply 
directed  to  Mi*s.  Caldigate,  by  the 
man  who  is  alleged  to  have  made 
the  woman  his  wife  shortly  before 
the  envelope  was  written  \  Would 
it  not  in  that  case  have  been  strong 
evidence  ?  If  any  fraud  were  proved, 
— such  a  fraud  as  would  be  that 
of  getting  some  post-ofiice  official 
falsely  to  stamp  the  envelope, — then 
the  stain  of  perjury  would  be  there. 
But  it  will  be  for  vou  to  consider 
whether  you  can  find  such  stain 
of  perjury  merely  ^because  the  im- 
pression on  the  envelope  is  clear 
and  clean." 

When  he  came  to  the  present 
condition  of  Caldigate's  wife  and 
child  at  Folking,  he  was  very 
tender  in  his  speech, — but  even  his 
tenderness  seemed  to  turn  itself 
against  the  accused. 


"Of  that  poor  lady  I  can  only 
speak  with  that  unfeigned  respect 
which  I  am  sure  you  all  feel.  That 
she  was  happy  in  her  marriage  till 
this  accusation  reached  her  cars,  no 
one  can  doubt.  That  he  to  whom 
she  was  given  in  marriage  has  done 
his  duty  by  her,  treating  her  with 
full  affection  and  confidence,  has 
been  proved  to  us.  AYho  can  think 
that  such  a  condition  of  things  shall 
be  disturbed,  that  happiness  so 
perfect  is  to  be  turned  to  misery 
and  misfortune,  without  almost  an 
agony  of  regret?  But  not  on  that 
account  can  you  be  in  any  way 
released  from  your  duty.  In  this 
case  you  are  not  entitled  to  think 
of  the  happiness  or  unhappiness 
of  individuals.  You  have  to  con- 
fine yourself  to  the  evidence,  and 
must  give  your  verdict  in  accord- 
ance with  that." 

John  Caldigate,  as  he  heard  the 
words,  told  himself  at  once  that 
the  judge  had,  in  fact,  desired  the 
jury  to  find  a  verdict  against  him. 
Not  a  single  point  had  been  made 
in  his  favour,  and  every  point  had 
been  made  to  tell  against  him. 
The  judge  had  almost  said  that  a 
man's  promise  to  marry  a  woman 
should  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
mairiage.  ]>ut  the  jury,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  show  immediate  alac- 
rity in  obeying  the  judge's  be- 
hest. They  rctunied  once  or  twice 
to  ask  questions;  and  at  three 
o'clock  Caldiijatc  was  allowed  to 
go  to  his  inn,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  must  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  be  brought  back  and 
hear  the  verdict  at  a  moment's 
notice.  "I  wish  they  would  de- 
clare it  at  once,"  he  said  to  his 
father.  "The  suspense  is  worse 
than  all." 

During  the  afternoon  the  matter 
was  discussed  very  freely  through- 
out the  borough.  "  I  thought  thev 
would  have  agreed  almost  at  once,'' 
said  the  mayor,  at  about  four  o'clock, 
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to  Mr.  Seely,  who,  at  this  moment, 
had  retired  to  his  own  office,  where 
the  great  magistrate  of  the  bor- 
oagh  was  closeted  with  him.  The 
mayor  had  been  seated  on  the 
bench  throughout  the  trial,  and  had 
taken  much  interest  in  the  case. 
"  I  never  iraagiijed  that  there  could 
be  much  doubt  after  Judge  Bram- 
ber's  summing  up." 

"I  hear  tbat  there's  one  man 
holding  out,"  said  the  attorney,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"Who  is  it?"  whispered  the 
mayor.  The  mayor  and  Mr.  Seely 
were  very  intimate. 

"  I  suppose  it's  Jones,  the  tan- 
ner at  Ely.  They  say  that  the 
Caldigates  have  had  dealings  with 
his  family  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. I  knew  all  about  it, 
and  when  they  passed  his  name,  1 
wondered  that  Burder  hadn't  been 
sharper."  Mr.  Burder  was  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  got  up  the  prose- 
cution on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

"It  must  be  sonaething  of  that 
kind,"  said  the  mayor.  "  Nothing 
else  would  make  a  jury  hesitate 
after  such  a  charge  as  that  I  sup- 
pose he  did  marry  her."  Mr.  Seely 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  have 
attended  very  closely  to  the  case, 
and  I  know  I  should  have  been 
against  him  on  a  jury.  God  bless 
ray  soul !  did  any  man  ever  write 
to  a  woman  as  his  wife  without 
having  married  her?  " 

"  It  has  been  done,  I  should 
think." 

"And' that  nobody  should  have 
been  got  to  say  that  they  weren't 
man  and  wife." 

"  I  really  have  hardly  formed  an 
opinion,"  said  Mr.  Seely,  still  whis- 
pering. **  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  probably  some  cere- 
mony, and  that  Caldigate  salved 
his  conscience,  when  he  married 
Bolton's  daughter,  by  an  idea  that 
the    ceremonv    wasn't    valid.     But 

m 

they'll  convict  him  at  last.     When 


he  told  me  that  he  had  been  up 
to  town  and  paid  that  money,  I 
knew  it  wns  all  up  with  him.  How 
can  any  juryman  believe  that  a 
man  will  pay  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  doesn't  owe,  to  his 
sworn  enemy,  merely  on  a  point 
of  conscience?" 

At  the  same  time  the  old  banker 
was  sitting  in  his  room  at  the  bank, 
and  Robert  Bolton  was  with  him. 
"There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  his 
guilt,"  said  Robert  Bolton. 

"  No,  no, — not  a  doubt." 

"  But  the  jury  may  disagree  ?  " 

"  What  shall  we  do  then?"  said 
the  banker. 

"  There  must  be  another  trial. 
We  must  go  on  till  we  get  a 
verdict."  « 

*'And  Hester?  What  can  we 
do  for  Hester  \  " 

"She  is  very  obstinate,  and  I  fear 
we  have  no  power.  Even  though  she 
IS  declared  not  to  be  his  wife,  she 
can  choose  her  own  place  of  living. 
If  he  is  convicted,  I  think  that 
she  would  come  back.  Of  course 
she  ought  to  come  back." 

"  Of  course,  of  course." 

''  Old  Caldigate,  too,  is  very  ob- 
stinate ;  but  it  may  be  that  we 
should  be  able  to  persuade  him. 
He  will  know  that  she  ought  to 
be  with  her  mother." 

"Her  poor  mother!  her  poor 
mother  !  And  when  he  comes  out 
of  prison  ? " 

'*  Her  very  nature  will  have  been 
altered  by  that  time,"  said  the 
attorney.  "She  will,  I  trust,  have 
consented  before  that  to  take  up 
her  residence  under  your  roof." 

"I  shall  be  dead,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  Disgrace  and  years  together 
will  have  killed  me  before  that  time 
comes." 

The  Smirkies  were  staying  at 
Babington,  and  the  desire  for  news 
there  was  verv  intent.  Mr.  Smirkie 
was  full  of  thought  on  the  matter, 
but  was  manifestly  in  favour  of  a 
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conviction.  "Yes  ;  the  pooryonng 
woman  is  very  much  to  be  pitied," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  squire, 
who  had  ventured  to  utter  a  word 
in  favour  of  Hester.  *'A  young 
woman  who  falls  into  the  hands  of 
an  evil  man  must  always  be  pitied  ; 
but  it  is  to  prevent  the  evil  men 
from  preying  upon  the  weaker  sex 
that  examples  such  as  these  are 
needed.  When  we  think  what 
might  have  been  the  case  here,  in 
this  house,  we  have  all  of  ns  a 
peculiar  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  ]^rovi- 
dence."  Here  Mr.  Smirkie  made 
a  little  gesture  of  thanksgiving, 
thanking  Heaven  for  its  goodness 
to  his  wife  in  having  given  her 
himself.  "  Julia,  my  love,  you 
have  a  very  peculiar  reason  to  be 
thankful,  and  I  trust  you  are  so. 
Yes, — we  must  pity  the  poor  young 
lady ;  but  it  will  be  well  that  the 
oftender  should  be  made  subject  to 
the  outraged  laws  of  his  country." 
Mrs.  Smirkie,  as  she  listened  to 
these  elociuent  words,  closed  her 
eyes  and  hands  in  token  of  her 
thankfulness  for  all  that  Providence 
had  done  for  her. 

If  she  knew  how  to  compare  lier 
condition  with  that  of  ])0or  Hester 
at  this  time,  she  had  indeed  cause 
for  thankfulness.  Hester  was  alone 
with  her  babv,  and  with  no  infor- 
mation  but  what  had  been  con- 
veyed to  her  by  her  husband's 
letters.  As  she  read  the  last  of  the 
two  she  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  too  probably  she  w'onld  not 
even  see  his  hand wri tin jr  ajjain  till 
the  period  of  his  punishment  shouM 
have  expired.  And  then  ?  "What 
would  come  then  ]  Sitting  alone, 
at  the  open  window  of  her  bed- 
room, with  her  bny  on  her  lap,  she 
endeavoured  to  realise  her  own 
position.  She  would  be  a  mother, 
without  a  husband, — with  her  bas- 
tard child.  However  innocent  he 
might  be,  such  would  be  her  posi- 


tion under  the  law.  It  did  not  suf- 
fice that  they  two  should  be  man  and 
wife  as  thoroughly  as  any  whom  God 
bad  joined  together,if  twelve  men  as- 
sembled together  in  a  jury-box  sboaid 
say  otherwise.  She  had  told  him 
that  she  would  be  brave ; — but  how 
should  she  be  brave  in  sncb  a  con- 
dition as  this?  What  should  she 
do  ?  How  should  she  look  forward 
to  the  time  of  his  release  ?  Could 
anything  ever  again  give  her  back 
her  husband,  and  make  him  her 
own  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?  Could 
anything  make  men  believe  that  be 
had  always  been  her  own,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  flaw  ?  She',  had 
been  very  brave  when  they  had 
attempted  to  confine  her,  to  hold 
her  by  force  at  Chesterton.  Then 
she  had  been  made  strong,  had  al- 
most been  comforted,  by  opposition. 
The  determination  of  her  purpose 
to  go  back  *had  supported  her.  But 
now, — how  should  it  be  with  hei 
now?  and  with  her  bov  ?  and  with 
him  ? 

The  old  man  was  very  good, 
good  and  eager  in  lier  cause,  and 
would  let  her  live  at  Folking.  But 
what  would  thev  call  her  ?  When 
they  wrote  to  her  from  Chesterton, 
how  would  they  address  her  letters? 
Never,  never  would  she  soil  ber 
fingers  by  touching  a  document 
that  called  her  by  any  other  name 
than  her  own.  Yes,  her  own  ; — ^let 
all  the  jurymen  in  all  the  counties, 
let  all  the  judges  on  the  bench,  say 
what  they  would  to  the  contrary. 
Though  it  should  be  for  all  her  life, 
— thouorli  there  should  never  come 
the  day  on  which  they, — they, — ^tbc 
world  at  large,  would  do  him  justice 
and  lier, — thoujjh  thev  should  call 
her  by  what  hard  name  they  would, 
still  up  there,  in  tiie  couils  of  her 
God,  she  would  be  his  wife.  She 
would  be  a  pure  woman  there,  and 
there  would  her  child  be  without 
a  stain.  And  here,  here  in  this 
world,    though     she     could    never 
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more  be  a  wife  in  all  things,  she 
would  be  a  wife  in  luvo,  a  wife  in 
care,  a  wife  in  obedicnca,  a  wife  in 
all  fjodly  trnth.  And  though  it 
would  never  be  possible  for  her  to 
show  her  face  again  among  man- 
kind, never  fur  her,  surely  the 
world  would  be  kinder  to  her  boy  ! 
They  would  not  begrudge  him  his 
name  I  And  when  it  should  be 
told  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
there  was  a  blot  upon  his  escutcheon, 
they  would  not  remind  him  of  his 
raother's  misery.  But,  above  all, 
there  should  bo  no  shade  of  doubt 
as  to  her  husband.  "  I  know," 
she  said,  speaking  aloud,  but  not 
knowing  that  she  spoke  aloud, — 
"I  know  that  he  is  my  husband." 
Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  "Well;  yes; — has  it  come? 
Do  you  know  ? " 

No;  nothing  was  known  there 
at  that  raoment,  but  in  another 
minute  all  would  be  known.  The 
wheels*  of  the  old  squire's  carriage 
had  been  heard  upon  the  gravel. 
"No,  ma'am,  no;  you  shall  not 
leave  the  room,"  said  the  nurse. 
"Stay  here,  and  let  him  come  to 
you." 

''  Is  he  alone  ?  "  she  asked.  But 
the  woman  did  not  know.  The 
wheels  of  the  carriage  had  only 
been  heard. 

Alas !  alas !  he  was  alone.  His 
heart,  too,  had  been  almost  broken 
as  he  bore  the  news  home  to  the 
wife  who  was  a  wife  no  longer. 

"Father!"  she  said,  when  she 
saw  him. 

"My   daughter! — O   my  daugh- 


ter!" And  then,  with  their  hands 
clasped  together,  they  sat  speech- 
less and  alone,  while  the  news  was 
spread  through  the  household  which 
the  old  man  did  not  dare  to  tell  to 
his  son's  wife. 

It  was  very  slowly  that  the  actual 
tidings  reached  her  oars.  Mr.  Cal- 
digate, when  he  tried  to  tell  them, 
found  that  the  power  of  words  had 
left  him.  Old  as  he  was,  and 
prone  to  cynic  indifference  as  he 
had  shown  himself,  he  was  affect- 
ed almost,  like  a  young  girl.  He 
sobbed  convulsively  as  he  hung  over 
her,  embracing  her.  "  My  daugh- 
ter !  "  he  said, — "  my  daughter !  my 
daughter ! " 

But  at  last  it  was  all  told.  Caldi- 
gate had  been  declared  guilty,  and 
the  judge  had  condemned  him  to 
be  confined  in  prison  for  two  years. 
Judii;e  Bramber  had  told  him  that^ 
in  his  opinion,  the  jury  could  have 
found  no  other  verdict ;  but  he- 
went  on  to  say  that,  looking  for 
some  excuse  for  so  terrible  a  deed 
as  that  which  had  been  done, — so 
terrible  for  that  poor  lady  who  was 
now  left  nameless  with  a  nameless 
infant, — he  could  imajjine  that  the 
marriage,  though  legally  solemnised,, 
had  nevertheless  been  so  deficient 
in  the  appearances  of  solemnity  as- 
to  have  imbued  the  husband  with 
the  idea  that  it  had  not  meant  all 
that  a  marriage  would  have  meant 
if  celebrated  in  a  church  and  with 
more  of  the  outward  appurtenances 
of  religion.  On  that  account  he 
refrained  from  inflicting  a  severer 
penalty. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. — AFTER   THE    VERDICT. 


When    the 
Caldigate   was 
round      into 
hitherto    been 
front    of    the 
Beely  and  his 

VOL.  CXXV.- 


verdict  was  given, 
at    once    marched 

the  dock,  bavins: 
allowed    to   sit    in 

dock    between    Mr. 

father.     But,  stand- 
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ing  in  the  dock,  he  heard  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  him. 
"  I  never  married  the  woman,  my 
lord,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice. 
But  what  he  said  could  be  of  no- 
avail.      And   then    men  looked   at 
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him  fls  ho  disappeared  with  the 
jailers  down  the  steps  leading  to 
regions  below,  and  away  to  his 
prison,  and  they  knew  that  he 
would  no  more  be  seen  or  heard 
of  for  two  years,  lie  had  vanished. 
But  there  was  the  lady  who  was 
not  his  wife  out  at  Folking, — the 
lady  whom  the  jury  had  declared 
not  to  be  his  wife.  What  would 
becomeof  her? 

There  was  an  old  gentleman 
there  in  the  court  who  had  known 
Mr.  Caldigate  for  many  years, — one 
Mr.  Ryder,  who  had  been  himself 
a  practising  barrister,  but  had  now 
retired.  In  those  days  they  seldom 
saw  each  other;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  were  friends.  "  Caldigate," 
ho  said,  '*you  had  bettor  let  her 
go  back  to  licr  own  people." 

"  She  shall  stay  with  me,"  he 
replied. 

**  lietter  not.  Believe  me,  she 
liad  bettor  not.  If  so,  how  will  it 
be  with  her  when  he  is  released  ? 
The  two  years  will  soon  go  by,  and 
then  she  will  be  in  his  house.  If 
that  woman  should  die,  he  might 
marry  her, — but  till  then  she  had 
better  be  with  her  own  people." 

"  She  shall  stav  with  mo,"  the 
old  man  said  again,  repeating  the 
words  anjjrilv,  and  shakinj;  his 
head,  lie  was  so  stunned  by  the 
blow  that  he  could  not  argue  the 
matter,  but  he  knew  that  lie  had 
made  the  promise,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  abide  by  it. 

She  had  better  go  back  to  her 
own  people !  All  the  world  was 
saying  it.  She  had  no  husband 
now.  Everj'body  would  respect  her 
misfortune.  Everybody  would  ac- 
knowledge her  innocence.  All  v/ould 
•sympathise  with  her.  All  would 
love  her.  But  she  must  go  back 
1o  her  own  people.  There  was  not 
a  dissentient  voice.  "  Of  course 
she  must  go  back  to  you  now," 
Nicholas  Bolton  said  to  her  father, 
and  Nicholas  Bolton  seldom  inter- 


fered in  anything.  **  The  poor  lad j 
will  of  course  be  restored  to  her 
family,"  the  judge  had  said  in  pri- 
vate to  his  marshal,  and  the  roarshal 
had  of  course  made  known  what 
the  judge  had  said.  On  the  next 
morning  there  came  a  letter  from 
William  Bolton  to  Robert  "Of 
course  Hester  must  come  back  now. 
Nothing  else  is  possible."  Every- 
body decided  that  she  must  come 
back.  It  was  a  matter  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  doubt.  But  how  was 
she  to  be  brought  to  Chesterton  ? 

None  of  them  who  decided  with 
so  nuich  confidence  as  to  her  future, 
understood  her  ideas  of  her  position 
as  a  wife.  "  1  am  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  she  said  to 
herself, — **  made  so  by  a  sacrament 
which  no  jury  can  touch.  What 
matters  what  the  people  say  ?  They 
may  make  me  more  unhappy  than 
I  am, — they  may  kill  me  by  their 
cruelty ;  but  they  cannot  make 
me  believe  myself  not  to  -be  his 
wife.  And  while  I  am  his  wife, 
I  will  obey  him,  and  him  only.'' 

What  she  called  "  their  cruelty** 
manifested  itself  very  soon.  The 
first  person  who  came  to  licr  was 
Mrs.  Robert  Bolton,  and  her  visit 
was  made  on  the  day  after  the 
verdict.  When  Hester  sent  down 
word  bogging  to  bo  permitted  in 
her  misery  to  decline  to  see  even 
lier  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  sent 
her  up  a  word  or  two  written  in 
pencil — **  My  darling,  whom  have 
you  nearer?  Who  loves  you  better 
than  I  ? "  Then  the  wretched  ono 
gave  way,  and  allowed  her  brotlier^a 
wife  to  be  brounrht  to  her.  She 
was  already  dressed  from  head  to 
foot  in  black,  and  her  baby  was 
with  her. 

The  arguments  which  Mrs.  Robert 
Bolton  used,  neo<l  not  be  repeated, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  words 
she  used  were  so  tender,  and  that 
they  were  urged  with  so  much  love, 
so   much  sympathy,   and  so  macb 
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personal  approval,  that  Hester's 
heart  was  touched.  '*But  he  is 
my  husbaud,"  Hester  said.  "The 
judge  cannot  alter  it ;  he  is  my 
husband." 

"I  will  not  say  a  word  to  the 
contrary.  But  the  law  has  separ- 
ated you,  and  you  should  obey  the 
law.     You  should  not  even  eat  his 

bread  now,  because, — because . 

Oh,  Hester,  you  understand." 

"  I  do  understand,"  she  said, 
rising  to  her  feet  in  her  energy  ; 
**  and  I  will  eat  his  bread  though 
it  be  hard,  and  I  will  drink  of  his 
cup  though  it  be  bitter.  His  bread 
and  bis  cup  shall  be  mine,  and  none 
other  shall  be  mine.  I  do  under- 
stand. ^  know  that  these  wicked 
people  have  blasted  my  life.  I 
know  that  I  can  be  nothing  to  him 
now.  But  his  child  shall  never 
be  made  to  think  that  his  mother^ 
bad  condemned  his  father."  '*  Yes, 
Margaret,"  she  said  again,  "I  do 
love  you,  and  I  do  trust  you,  and 
I  know  that  you  love  me.  ]3ut 
you  do  not  love  him  ;  you  do  not 
believe  in  him.  If  they  came  to 
you  and  took  Robert  away,  would 
you  go  and  live  with  other  people  ? 
1  do  love  papa  and  mamma. 
But  this  is  his  house,  and  he  bids 
me  stay  here.  The  very  clothes 
which  I  wear  are  his  clothes.  I 
am  his ;  and  though  they  were  to 
cut  me  apart  from  him,  still  I 
should  belong  to  him.  No, — I  will 
not  go  to  mamma.  Of  course  I 
have  forgiven  her,  because  she 
meant  it  for  the  best ;  but  I  Will 
never  go  back  to  Chesterton." 

Then  there  came  letters  from  the 
mother,  one  letter  hot  upon  the 
other,  all  appealing  to  those  texts 
in  Scripture  by  which  the  laws  of 
nations  are  supposed  to  be  sup- 
ported. "  Give  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Cffisar's."  It  was 
for  the  law  to  declare  who  were 
and  who  were  not  man  and  wife, 
and   in   this  matter   the    law    had 


declared.  After  this  how  could 
she  doubt?  Or  how  could  she 
hesitate  as  to  tearing  herself  away 
from  the  belongings  of  the  man 
who  certainly  was  not  her  husband  ? 
And  there  were  dreadful  words  in 
these  letters  which  added  much  to 
the*  agony  of  her  who  received 
them, — words  which  were  used  in 
order  that  their  strength  might 
prevail.  But  they  had  no  strength 
to  convert,  though  they  had  strength 
to  afflict.  Then  Mrs.  Bolton,  who 
in  her  anxiety  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit herself  to  any  personal  dis- 
comfort, prepared  to  go  to  Fo Ik- 
ing. But  Hester  sent  back  word 
that,  in  her  present  condition,  she 
would  see  nobody, — not  even  her 
mother. 

But  it  was  not  only  from  the 
family  of  the  Boltons  that  these 
applications  and  entreaties  came. 
Even  Mr.  Seely  took  upon  himself 
to  tell  Mr.  Caldigate  that  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  Hester  should 
not  be  detained  at  Folkinor. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  either  she 
or  I  want  advice  in  the  matter," 
Mr.  Caldigate  replied.  But  as  a 
stone  will  be  worn  hollow  in  time 
by  the  droppings  of  many  waters, 
so  was  it  thought  that  if  all 
Cambridge  would  continue  firm 
in  its  purpose,  then  this  stone 
might  at  last  be  made  to  yield. 
The  world  was  so  anxious  that  it 
resolved  among  itself  that  it  would 
submit  to  any  amount  of  snubbing 
in  carrying  out  its  object.  Even 
the  mayor  wrote,  —  "Dear  Mr. 
Caldigate,  greatly  as  I  object  to  all 
interference  in  families,  I  think  mv- 
self  bound  to  appeal  to  you  as  to 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  that 
young  lady  from  Chesterton."  Then 
followed  all  the  arguments,  and 
some  of  the  texts, — both  of  which 
were  gradually  becoming  hackneyed 
in  the  matter.  Mr,  Caldigato's 
answer  to  this  was  very  charac- 
teristic:  "Dear  Mr.  Mayor,  if  you 
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have  an  objection  to  interfere  in 
families,  why  do  you  do  it?"  The 
mayor  took  the  rebuke  with  placid 
good  humour,  feeling  that  his  little 
drop  might  also  have  done  some- 
thing towards  hollowing  the  stone. 

But  of  all  the  counsellors,  perhaps 
Mr.  Smirkie  was  the  most  zeateus 
and  the  most  trusting.  lie  felt 
himself  to  be  bound  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  Folking, — by  double  ties. 
Was  not  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  the  brother  of  his  dear  de- 
parted one  ?  And  with  whom  better 
could  he  hold  sweet  counsel?  And 
then  that  second  dear  one,  who  had 
just  been  vouchsafed  to  him, — had 
she  not,  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  been 
roscued  from  the  fate  into  which 
the  other  poor  lady  had  fallen,  and 
obtained  her  present  thoroughly 
satisfactory  position?  iMr.  Smirkie 
v/as  a  clertjvman  who  understood  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  be  urgent  for  the 
good  cause,  in  scjison  and  out  of 
season,  and  who  always  did  his 
duty.  So  he  travelled  over  to  Ut- 
terdcn  and  discussed  the  matter  at 
great  length  with  Mr.  Bromley.  "  I 
do  believe  in  my  heart,"  said  Mr, 
Hromley,  "that  the  verdict  is 
wroiiir."  l>ut  Mr.  Smirkie,  with 
much  eloquence,  averred  that  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  qucstioiu 
Mr.  Bromioy  opened  his  eyes  very 
V'ide.  "Nothing  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Smirkie.  **  It  is  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  confirmed  by  the  judge ;  and 
the  verdirt  itself  dissolves  the  mar- 
riafre.  Whether  the  verdict  be 
wrong  or  right,  that  marriage  cere- 
mony is  null  and  void.  They  are 
not  man  and  wife  ; — not  now,  even 
if  they  ever  were.  i)i  course  you 
are  aware  (>f  that." 

Mr.  Smirkie  was  altojrcthfr  wrong 
in  his  law.  Such  men  generally 
are.      Mr.  Bromlev  in  vain  endeav- 

• 

cured  to  point  out  to  him  that  the 
verdict  couhi  have  no  such  power 
as  was  here  claimed  for  it,  and  that 
if  any  claim  was  to  be  brought  up 


hereafter  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
child,  the  fact  of  the  verdict  coald 
only  be  used  as  evidence,  and  that 
that  evidence  would  or  would  not 
be  regarded  as  true  by  another  jury, 
according  to  the  views  which  that 
other  jury  might  take.  Mr.  Snairkie 
would  only  repeat  his  statements 
with  increased  solemnity, — '*  That 
marriage  is  no  marriage.  That  poor 
lady  is  not  Mrs.  John  Caldigate. 
She  is  Miss  Hester  Bolton,  and 
therefore,  every  breath  of  air  which 
she  draws  un<ler  that  roof  is  a  sin.** 
As  he  said  this  out  upon  the  dike- 
side,  he  looked  about  him  with 
manifest  regret  that  he  had  do 
other  audience  than  his  brother- 
in-law.  • 

And  at  last,  after  much  persever- 
ing assiduity,  Mr.  Smirkie  succeeded 
in  reaching  Mr.  Caldigate  himself, 
and  expressed  himself  with  bold- 
ness, lie  was  a  man  who  had  at 
aiiy  rate  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
"  You  have  to  think  of  her  future 
life  in  this  world  and  in  the  iicxt^" 
he  said.  *•  And  in  the  next,"  he 
repeated  with  emphasis,  when  Mr. 
Caldigate  i)aused. 

"  As  to  what  will  affect  her 
happiness  in  this  world,  sir,"  said 
the  old  man  very  gravely,  "  I  think 
you  can  hardly  be  a  judge." 

"(jrood  repute,"  suggested  the 
clerirvjuan. 

"  lias  she  done  anything  that 
ouirht  to  lessen  the  fair  fame  of  a 
woman  in  the  estimation  of  other 
women  \  And  as  to  the  next  worid, 
in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
which  you  presume  it  to  be  your 
])eculiar  duty  to  deal,  has  she  done 
anything  which  you  think  will  sub- 
ject her  to  the  special  wrath  of  an 
otlended  Deity?"  This  question 
he  asked  with  a  vehemence  of  voice 
which  astounded  his  companion. 
"She  has  loved  her  husband  with 
a  peculiar  love,"  he  continued. 
**Slie  has  believed  herself  to  be 
joined  to  hiui  by  ties  which   you 
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shall  call   romantic,  if  you  will, — 
superstitious,  if  you  will." 

"I  hope  not, — I  hope  not,"  said 
Mr.  Smirkie,  holdinor  up  both  his 
hands,  not  at  all  understanding  the 
old  man's  meaning,  but  intending 
to  express  horror  at  "  superstition," 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 
"  Not  that,  I  hope." 

**I  cannot  fathom,  and  you,  ap- 
parently, cannot  at   all  understand, 
her  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage vow.    ,But  if  you  knew  any- 
thing about  her,  I  think  you  would 
refrain  from  threatening   her  with 
divine   wrath ;    and   as   you   know 
nothing  about   her,  I  regard   such 
threats,     coming     from      you,     as 
impertinent,      unmanly,      inhuman, 
and  blasphemous."     Mr.  Caldigate 
bad  commenced   this  conversation, 
though    vehemently,     still     in     so 
argumentative    a   manner,    and    in 
his  allusions  to  the  lady's  romantic 
and  superstitious  ideas  had  seemed 
to   yield   so   much,  that   the   terri- 
ble vijjour  of  his  last  words  struck 
the  poor  clergyman  almost  to  the 
ground.      One    epithet    came    out 
alter   another,  very  clearly  spoken, 
with  a  pause  between  each  of  them ; 
and  the  speaker,  as  he  uttered  them, 
looked  his  victim  close  in  the  face. 
Then  he  walked  slowly  away,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Smirkie  fixed  to  the  ground. 
What  had  he  done?  Ue  had  simply 
made  a  gentle  allusion  to  the  next 
world,   as,  surely,   it  was  his  duty 
to  do.     Whether  this  old  pagan  did 
or  did  not  believe  in  a  iicxt  world 
himself,  he   must    at   any    rate    be 
aware  that  it  is  the  peculiar  busi- 
ness of  a  clergyman  to  make  such 
references.      As  to  "  impertinent " 
and  "unmanly,"  he  would  let  them 
go    by.      He    was,   he    conceived, 
bound   by   his  calling    to  be  what 
people  called  impertinent,  and  man- 
Vmess  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
But  **  inhuman  "   and   "  blasphem- 


ous!" Why  had  he  come  all  the 
way  over  from  Plum-cum-Pippins, 
at  considerable  personal  expense, 
except  in  furtherance  of  that  highest 
humanity  which  concerns  itself  with 
eternity  i  And  as  for  blasphemy,  it 
might,  he  thought,  as  well  be  said 
that  he  w^s  blasphemous  whenever 
he  read  the  Bible  aloud  to  his  flock ! 
His  first  idea  was  to  write  an  ex- 
haustive letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Caldigate,  in  which  he  would  in- 
vite that  gentleman  to  recall  the 
offensive  words.  But  as  he  drove 
his  gig  into  the  parsonage  yard  at 
Plum-cum-Pippins,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  this,  too,  whs  among  the 
things  which  a  Christian  minister 
should  bear  with  patience. 

But   the    dropping   water  always 
does  hollow  the  stone, — hollow  it  a 
little,  though   the   impression    may 
not    be  visible    to   the  naked   eye. 
Even    when,  rising    in    his    wrath, 
Mr.    Caldigate    had     crushed     the 
clergyman   by   the  violence    of   his 
language, — having   been  excited  to 
anger  chiefly  by    the  thick-headed- 
ness   of    the  man    in    not    having; 
understood  the  rebuke  intended  to 
be    conveyed    by    his    earlier   and 
gentler  words, — even  when   leaving 
the  man,  with  a  full  conviction  that 
the  man  was  crushed,  the  old  squire 
was  aware  that  he,  the  stone,  was 
being  gradually   hollowed.     Hester 
was  now  very  dear  to   him.     From 
the  first  she  had  suited   his  ideas  of 
a  wife  for  his  son.     And  her  con- 
stancy in    her   misery   had    wound 
itself    into    his    heart.      He   quite 
understood  that  her  welfare  should 
now  be  his  great  care.     There  was 
no  one  else  from  whom   she  would 
listen  to  a  word  of  advice.     From 
her  husband,  whose  slightest  word 
would   have   been  a  law  to  her,  no 
word  could  now  come.     From  her 
own  family  she  was  entirely  estrang- 
ed, having   been   taught  to  regard 
them    simply    as    enemies    in    this 
matter.       She    loved    her   ipother; 
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but  in  this  matter  her  mother  was 
her  declared  enemy.    His  voice,  and 
his  voice    alone,  could   now   reach 
her  ears.     As   to  that  great   here- 
after to  which  the  clergyman  had  so 
flippantly   alluded,  he  was   content 
to  leave  that  to  herself.     Much  as 
he  differed    from  her  as  to  details 
of  a  creed,  he  felt  sure  that  she  was 
safe  there.      To  his  thinking,  she 
was  the  purest  human  being  that 
had   ever  come  beneath  his  notice. 
"Whatever    portion   of    bliss    there 
may  be  for  mankind  in  a  life  after 
this  life,  the  fullest  portion  of  that 
bliss    would    be    hers,  whether   by 
reason  of  her  creed  or  in  spite  of 
it.     Accustomed  to  think  much  of 
things,  it  was  thus  that  he  thought 
of  her  in  reference  to  the  world  to 
come.      But  as   to   this   world,  he 
was   not    quite   so    sure.      If    she 
could   die  and  have  that  other  bliss 
at  once,  that  would  be  best, — only 
for  the  child,  only  for  the   child ! 
But   he  did  doubt.     Would  it  do 
for   her  to   ignore   that  verdict  al- 
together, when    his  son   should   be 
released  from  jail,  and  be  to  him  as 
though  there  had  been  no  verdict  1 
Would  not  the  finger  of  scorn  be 
pointed  at  her;  and, — as  he  thought 
of  it, — possibly  at  future  children  ? 
Might  it  not   be  better  for  her  to 
bow    to   the   crneltv  of    Fate,  and 
consent  to  be   apart   from  him  at 
any  rate  while  that  woman  should 
be  alive  I    And  again,  if  such  would 
be  better,  then  was  it  not  clear  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  beginning 
that  new  life  ?     If  at  last  it  should 
be  ruled  that  she  must  go  back  to 
her  mother,  it   would  certainly  be 
well   that  she  should  do  so  now,  at 
once,  80   that   people   might  know 
tliat  she  had  yielded  to  the  verdict. 
In    this   way   the   stone   was    hol- 
lowed,— though  the  hollowing  had 
not  been  made  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  of  Mr.  Smirkie. 

He  was  a  man  whose  conscience 
did  not  easily  let  him  rest  when  ho 


believed  that  a  duty  was  incambent 
on  him.  It  was  his  duty  dow,  he 
thought,  not  to  bid  her  go,  not  to 
advise  her  to  go, — ^but  to  put  before 
her  what  reasons  there  roigbt  be 
for  her  going. 

"I  am  telling  you,"  he  said, 
"  what  other  people  say." 

*'I  do  not  regard  what  other 
people  say." 

"That  might  be  possible  for  a 
roan,  Hester,  but  a  woman  has  to 
regard  what  the  world  says.  You 
are  young,  and  may  have  a  long 
life  before  you.  Wo  cannot  hide 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  a  most 
terrible  misfortune  has  fallen  upon 
you,  altogether  undeserved,  but 
very  grievous," 

"  God,  when  he  gave  me  my  hus- 
band," she  replied,  "did  me  more 
good  than  any  man  can  do  mo  barm 
by  taking  him  away.  I  never  cease 
to  tell  myself  that  the  blessing  is 
greater  than  the  misfortnne.'* 

'*  But,  my  dearest " 

"  I  know  it,  all,  father.  I  know 
what  you  would  tell  mo.  If  I  live 
here  after  he  comes  out  of  prisoD 
people  will  say  that  I  am  his  mis- 
tress." 

"  Not  that,  not  that,"  he  cried, 
unable  to  bear  the  contumely  of 
the  word,  even  from  her  lips. 

"Yes,  father;  that  is  what  yon 
mean.  That  is  what  thev  all  mean. 
That  is  what  mamma  means,  and 
Margaret.  I^et  them  call  me  what 
they  will.  It  is  not  what  they  call 
me,  but  what  I  am.  It  is  bad  for 
a  woman  to  have  evil  said  of  ber, 
but  it  is  worse  for  hor  to  do  evil 
It  is  your  house,  and  you,  of  couras^ 
can  bid  me  go." 

"  I  will  never  do  that." 
"  But   unless   I    am   turned   out 
homeless   on    to   the   roads,  I   wifl 
stay  here  where  he  left  me.     1  hafe 
only  one  sure  way  of  doing  righti  j 
and  that  is  to  obey  him   as  c1<Mielj  j 
as  I  can.    lie  cannot  order  me  now, 
but  he  has  left  his  orders.     He  htf 
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told  rae  to  remain  under  this  roof, 
and  to  call  myself  by  his  name,  and 
in  no  way  to  derogate  from  my  own 
honour  as  his  wife.  By  God's  help 
I  will  do  as  he  bids  me.  Nothinor 
that  any  of  them  can  say  shall  turn 
me  an  inch  from  the  way  he  has 
pointed  out.  You  are  good  tome." 
"I  will  try  to  be  good  to  you." 
**  You  arc  so  good  to  me  that  I 


can  hardly  understand  your  good- 
ness. Trusting  to  that,  I  will  wait 
here  till  he  shall  come  again  and 
tell  me  where  and  how  I  am  to 
live." 

After  that  the  old  squire  mado 
no  further  attempt  in  the  same 
direction,  finding  that  no  slightest 
hollow  had  been  made  on  that 
other  stone. 


CHAPTER    XLV. THE    BOLTONS    ARE    MUCH    TROUBLED. 


The  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Puritan  Grange  during  the  six 
weeks  immediately  after  the  verdict 
was  very  sad  indeed.  I  have  de- 
scribed badly  the  character  of  the 
lady  living  there,  if  I  have  induced 
my  rcadei*8  to  think  that  her  heart 
was  hardened  against  her  daughter. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  convic- 
tions  and  bitter  prejudices  ;  but  her 
heart  was  soft  enough.  When  she 
married,  circumstances  had  separated 
her  widely  from  her  own  family,  in 
which  she  had  never  known  cither 
a  brother  or  a  sister ;  and  the  bur- 
den of  her  marriage  with  an  old 
man  had  been  brightened  to  her 
by  the  possession  of  an  only  child, 
— of  one  daughter,  who  had  been 
the  lamp  of  her  life,  the  solitary 
delight  of  her  heart,  the  single  re- 
lief to  the  otherwise  solitary  tedium 
of  her  monotonous  existence.  She 
had,  indeed,  attended  to  the  reli- 
gious training  of  her  girl  with  con- 
stant care; — but  the  yearnings  of 
her  maternal  heart  had  softened  even 
her  religion,  so  that  the  laws,  and 
dogmas,  and  texts,  and  exercises  by 
which  her  husband  was  oppressed, 
and  her  servants  afflicted,  had  been 
made  lighter  for  Hester, — sortie- 
times  not  without  pangs  of  con- 
science on  the  part  of  the  self-con- 
victed parent.  She  had  known,  as 
well  as  o^her  mothers,  how  to  gloat 
over  the  sweet  charms  of  the  one 
thing  which  in  all  the  world  had 


been  quite  her  own.  She  had 
revelled  in  kisses  and  soft  touches. 
Her  Hester's  garments  had  been  a 
delight  to  her,  till  she  had  taught 
herself  to  think  that  though  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  were  the  proper 
wear  for  herself  and  her  husband, 
nothing  was  too  soft,  too  silken,  too 
delicate  for  her  little  girl.  The 
roses  in  the  garden,  and  the  gold- 
fish in  the  bowl,  and  the  pet 
spaniel,  had  been  there  because 
such  suiToundings  had  been  needed 
for  the  joyousness  of  her  girl.  And 
the  theological  hardness  of  the 
literature  of  the  house  had  been 
somewhat  mitigated  as  Hester  grew 
into  reading,  sq  that  Watts  was  oc- 
casionally relieved  by  Wordsworth, 
and  Thomson's  *  Seasons'  was  al- 
ternated with  George  Wither"* 
*  Hallelujah.' 

Then  had  come,  first  the  idea  of 
the  marriage,  and,  immediately  con- 
sequent upon  the  idea,  the  marriage 
itself.  The  story  of  that  has  been 
told,  but  the  reader  has  perhaps 
Ifardly  been  made  to  understand  the 
utter  bereavement  which  it  brought 
on  the  mother.  It  is  natural  that 
the  adult  bird  should  delight  to 
leave  the  family  nest,  and  that  the 
mother  bird  should  have  its  heart- 
strings tbrn  by  the  separation.  It 
must  be  so,  alas!  even  when  the 
divulsions  are  made  in  the  happiest 
manner.  But  here  the  tearing 
away  had  nothing  in  it  to  reconcile 
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the  mother.  She  was  suddenly 
told  that  her  daughter  was  to  be  no 
longer  her  own.  Her  step-son  had 
interfered,  and  her  husband  had 
become  powerful  over  her  with  a 
sudden  obstinacy.  She  had  had  no 
hand  in  the  choice.  She  would 
fain  have  postponed  any  choice, 
and  would  then  fain  have  herself 
made  the  choice.  But  a  man  was 
broujrht  who  was  distasteful  to  her 
at  all  points,  and  she  was  told  that 
that  man  was  to  have  her  daughter ! 
lie  was  thoroufjhlv  distasteful !  lie 
had  been  a  spendthrift  and  a  jjam- 
bler ; — then  a  seeker  after  gold  in 
wild,  godless  countries,  and,  to  her 
thinking,  not  at  all  the  better  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  successful 
seeker.  She  believed  the  man  to 
be  an  atheist.  She  was  told  that 
his  father  was  an  infidel,  and  was 
ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  the 
son.  And  vet  in  this  terrible 
emergency  she  was  powerless.  The 
girl  was  allowed  to  see  the  man, 
and  declared  almost  at  once  that 
she  would  transfer  herself  from  her 
mother's  keeping  to  the  keeping  of 
this  wicked  one !  She  was  trans- 
ferred, and  the  mother  had  been 
left  alone.  • 

Then  came  the  blow, —  very  quick- 
ly; the  blow  which,  as  she  now 
told  hei'self  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  was  no  worse  than  she  had 
expected.  Another  woman  claimed 
the  man  as  her  husband,  and  so 
claimed  him"  that  the  world  all 
around  her  had  declared  that  the 
claim  would  be  made  good.  And 
the  man  himself  had  owned  enough 
to  make  him  unfit, — as  she  thought, 
— to  have  the  custody  of  any  honest 
woman.  Then  she  acknowledijed 
to  herself  the  full  weiirht  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  fallen  upon 
them, — the  misfortune  which  never 
would  have  fallen  upon  them  had 
they  listened  to  her  counsel ;  and 
she  had  immediately  put  her  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  with  the  object 


of  rescuing  her  child  from  the 
perils,  from  the  sin,  from  the  degra- 
dation of  her  position.  And  could 
she  have  rescued  her,  could  she 
have  induced  her  daughter  to  re- 
main at  Puritan  Grange,  there 
would  even  then  have  been  conso- 
lation. It  was  (me  of  the  tenets  of 
her  life, — the  strongest,  perhaps,  of 
all  those  doctrines  on  which  she 
built  her  faith, — that  this  world  is 
a  world  of  woe ;  that  wailing  and 
suffering,  if  not  gnashing  of  teeth, 
is  and  should  be  the  condition  of 
mankind  preparatory  to  eternal  bliss. 
For  eternal  bliss  there  could,  she 
thought,  be  no  other  preparation. 
She  did  not  want  to  be  happy  hero, 
or  to  have  those  happy  around  her 
whom  she  loved.  She  had  stum- 
bled and  gone  astray, — she  told  her- 
self hourly  now  that  she  had  stum- 
bled and  gone  astray, — in  preparing 
those  roses  and  ribbons,  and  other 
lightnesses,  for  her  young  girl.  It 
should  have  been  all  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  Had  it  been  all  sackcloth 
and  ashes  there  would  not  have  been 
this  terrible  fall.  But  if  the  loved 
one  would  now  come  back  to  sack- 
cloth and  ashes, — if  she  would  as- 
sent to  the  blackness  of  religious 
asceticism,  to  penitence  and  theolog- 
icnl  gloom,  and  would  lead  the  life 
of  the  godly  but  comfortless  here 
in  order  that  she  might  insure  the 
glories  and  joys  of  the  future  life, 
then  there  might  be  consolation  ;— 
then  it  mi^ht  be  felt  that  this  trib- 
ulation  had  been  a  precious  balm 
by  which  an  errinjj  soul  had  been 
brought  back  to  its  due  humility. 

But  Wordsworth  and  Thomson, 
though  upon  the  whole  moral  poets, 
had  done  their  work.  Or,  if  not 
done  altogether  by  them,  the  work 
ha<l  been  done  bv  the  latitude 
which  had  admitted  them.  So  that 
the  young  wife,  when  she  found 
herself  breathinjr  the  free  air  with 
which  her  husband  surrounded  her, 
was  able  to  burst  asunder  the  rem- 
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nants  of  those  cords  of  fanaticism 
with  which  her  mother  had  endeav- 
oured to  cotiStrain  her.  She  looked 
•  abroad,  and  soon  taught  herself  to 
feel  that  the  world  was  brioht  and 
merry;  that  this  murtal  life  was  by 
no  means  necessarily  a  place  of 
gloom ;  and  the  companionship  of 
the  man  to  whom  Providence  had 
allotted  her  was  to  her  so  happy,  so 
enjoyable,  so  sufficient,  that  she 
found  herself  to  have  escaped  from 
a  dark  prison  and  to  be  roaming 
among  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  run- 
ning waters,  which  were  ever  green, 
which  never  faded,  and  the  music 
of  which  was  always  in  her  ears. 
When  the  first  tidings  of  Euphemia 
Smith  came  to  Folking  she  was  in 
all  her  thoughts  and  theories  of  life 
poles  asunder  from  her  mother. 
There  might  be  PutFcring  and  trib- 
ulation,—  suffering  even  to  death. 
But  her  idea  of  the  manner  iu 
which  the  suffering  should  be  en- 
dured and  death  awaited  was  alto- 
gether opposed  to  that  which  was 
hot  within  her  mother's  bosom. 

But  not  the  less  did  the  mother 
still  pray,  still  struggle,  and  still 
hope.  They,  neither  <»f  them,  quite 
understood  each  other,  but  the 
mother  did  not  at  all  understand 
the  daughter.  Ghe,  the  mother, 
knew  what  the  verdict  had  been, 
and  was  taught  to  believe  that  by 
that  verdict  the  very  ceremony  of 
her  dauorhter's  marriaije  had  been 
rendered  null  and  void.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
came  to  her  from  Robert  Bolton, 
diluted  through  the  vague  explana- 
tions of  her  husband.  **  It  does  not 
alter  the  marriage,  Robert  says."  So 
It  was  that  the  old  man  told  his 
tale,  not  perfectly  understanding, 
not  even  quite  believing,  what  his 
SOD  had  told  him. 

"IIow  can  he  dare  to  say  so?" 
demanded  the  indignant  mother  of 
the  injured  woman.  **  Not  alter 
the   marriage  when  the   jury  have 


declared  that  the  other  woman  is 
his  wife  !  In  the  eyes  of  God  she  is 
not  his  wife.  That  cannot  be  im- 
puted as  sin  to  her, — not  that, — be- 
cause she  did  it  not  knowing.  She, 
poor  innocent,  was  betrayed.  But 
now  that  she  knows  it,  everv  mouth- 
ful  that  she  eats  of  his  bread  is  a 


sin. 


?» 


"  It  is  the  old  man's  bread,"  said 
this  older  man,  weak  I  v. 

"  What  matter?  It  is  the  bread 
of  adultery."  It  may  certainly  be 
said  that  at  this  time  Mrs.  Bolton 
herself  would  have  been  relieved 
from  none  of  her  sufTerings  by  any 
new  evidence  which  would  have 
shown  that  Crinkett  and  the  others 
Ijad  sworn  falsely.  Though  she 
loved  her  dauiihtcr  dearlv,  thoujjh 
her  daughter's  misery  made  her 
miserable,  vet  she  did  not  wish  to 
restore  the  husband  to  the  wife. 
Any  allusion  to  a  possibility  that 
the  verdict  had  been  a  mistaken 
verdict  was  distasteful  to  her.  Her 
own  original  opinion  respecting 
Caldigate  had  been  made  good  by 
the  verdict.  The  verdict  had  prov- 
ed her  to  be  riuht,  and  her  husband 
with  all  his  sons  to  have  been 
wrong.  The  triftmph  had  been 
very  dark  to  her;  but  still  it  had 
been  a  triumph.  It  was  to  her  an 
established  fact  that  John  Caldigate 
was  not  her  daughter's  husband ; 
and  therefore  she  was  anxious,  not 
to  rehabilitate  her  daughter's  posi- 
tion, but  to  receive  her  own  miser- 
able child  once  more  beneath  the 
shelter  of  her  own  uincr.  That  thev 
two  might  pray  together,  struggle 
together,  1»ogether  wear  their  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  and  toijether  con- 
sole themselves  with  their  hopes  of 
eternal  joys,  while  thoy  shu'Jdered, 
not  altogether  uncomfortably,  at 
the  torments  prepared  for  others, — 
this  was  now  the  only  outlook  in 
which  she  could  find  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction ;  and  she  was  so  as- 
sured of  the  reasonableness  of  her 
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wishes,  so  convinced  that  the  house 
of  her  parents  was  now  the  only 
house  in  which    ] Jester  could  live 
without  running  counter  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  her  own  relij^ion,  and  coun- 
ter «lso  to  the  rules  of  the  wicked 
outside  world,  that   she  could   not 
bring   herself   to    believe    but   that 
she  would  succeed  at  last.     Merely 
to  ask  her  child  to  come,  to  repeat 
the  invitation,  and  then  to  take  a 
refusal,  was  by  no  means  sufficient 
for   her  energy.      She    had    failed 
grievously  when   she   had   endeav- 
oured to  make  her  daughter  a  pris- 
oner  at   the   Grange.     After  such 
an  attempt  as  that,  it  could  hardly 
be  thought  that  ordinary  invitations 
would    be    efficaci(5us.     But    when 
that  attempt  liad  been  made,  it  was 
possible  that  Hester  should  justify 
herself  by  the  law.     According  to 
law  she  had  then  been  Caldigate's 
wife.    There  had  been  some  ground 
for  her  to  stand  upon  as  a  wife,  and 
as  a  wife  she   had    stood   upon  it 
very  firmly.     But   now   there    was 
not  an  inch  of  ground.     The  man 
had  been  convicted  as  a  bigamist, 
and    the    other   woman,   the    first 
woman,  had  been  proved  to  be  his 
wife.     Mrs.  Bolton  had  got  it  into 
her  head   that  the   two  had  been 
dissevered     as     though     by    some 
supernal   power;   and    no   explana- 
tion to  the  contrary,  brought  to  her 
by  her  husband  from   Robert,  had 
any  power  of  shaking  lier  convic- 
tion.    It  was  manifest  to  all  men 
and  to  all  women,  that  she  who  had 
been  seduced,  betrayed,  and  sacri- 
ficed   should   now  return  with   her 
innocent  babe  to  the  protection  of 
her   father's    roof ;    and   no   stone 
must  be  left  unturned  till  the  un- 
fortunate  one  had   been    made   to 
understand  her  dutv. 

The  old  banker  in  these  days 
had  not  a  good  time,  nor,  mdeed, 
had  the  Boltons  generally.  Mrs. 
Bolton,  though  prone  to  grasp  at 
power  on  every  side,  was  apt,  like 


some  other  women  who  are  equally 
grasping,   to   expect  almost   omni-    ■ 
potence  from  the  men  around  her 
when  she  was  desirous  that  some-   ' 
thing  should   be  done  by  them  in 
accordance  with  her  own  bidding. 
Knowing  her  husband  to  be  weak 
from  age  and  sorrow,  she  could  still 
jeer   at   him    because   he   was   Dot 
abnormally  strong;  and  though  her 
intercoui'se  with  his  sons  and  their 
families    was   now   scanty   and   in- 
frequent, still  by  a  word  here  and 
a   line   there   she   could  make  her 
reproaches  felt  by  them  all.   Robert, 
who  saw  his  father  every  day,  heard 
very   much   of  them.     Daniel  was 
often    stung,   and    even .  Nicholas. 
And  the  reproaches  reached  as  far 
as   William,   the    barrister    up    in 
London. 

"  I  am  sure  1  don't  know  what 
we  can  do,"  said  the  miserable 
father,  sittings  huddled  up  in  his 
arm-chair  one  evening  towards  the 
end  of  August.  It  was  very  hot, 
but  the  windows  were  closed  because 
he  could  not  bear  a  draught,  and  he 
was  somewhat  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  hour  of  pniyers  which  were 
antecedent  to  bed,  where  he  could 
be  silent  even  if  he  could  not  sleep. 
"There  are  ^wq  of  vou.  One 
should  be  at  the  house  every  day  to 
tell  her  of  her  duty." 
*'  I  couldn't  go.'' 

*'Tliey  could  go, — if  they  cared. 
If  they  cared  they  would  go.  They 
are  her  brothers." 

"Mr.  ('aldigate  would  not  let 
them  enter  the  house,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  would 
separate  her  from  her  brother  and 
her  parents?" 

"  Not  if  she  wished  to  see  thcra. 
She  is  her  own  mistress,  and  he 
will  abet  her  in  whatever  she  may 
choose  to  do.     That  is  what  Robert 


i» 


says. 

*"  And  what  Robert  says  is  to  be 
law  ? " 
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He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about."  Mr.  Bolton  as  he  said  this 
shook  his  head  angrily,  because  he 
was  fatigued. 

"x\nci   he  is  to   be   your  guide, 
even  when  your  daughter's  soul  is 
in  jeopardy  ? "     This  was  the  line 
of  argument  in  reference  to   which 
Mr.  Bolton  always  felt  himself  to  be 
as  weak  as  water  before  his  wife. 
He  did  not  dare  to  rebel  against  her 
religious  supremacy,  not  simply  be- 
cause he  was  a  weak  old  man  in 
presence  of    a  strong  woman,   but 
from  fear  of  denunciation.    He,  too, 
believed  her  creed,  though  he  was 
made    miserable   by    her    constant 
adherence  to  it.     He  believed,  and 
would    fain   have    let   that  suffice. 
She   believed,  and  endeavoured  to 
live  up  to  her  belief.     And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  when   she  spoke 
to  him  of  bis  own  soul,  of  the  souls 
of  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  or 
even    of  souls   in    general,  he    was 
frightened  and  paralysed.     He  had 
raore  than  once  attempted  to  reply 
with   worldlv   argrument^,  but    had 
suffered  so  much  in  the  encounter 
that    he    bad    learned   to   abstain. 
"•*  I  cannot  believe  that  she  would 
refuse   to   see   us.     I  shall  go  my- 
self ;  but  if  we  all  went  we  should 
surely  persuade  her."      lu  answer 
to  this  the  poor  man  only  groaned, 
till  the  coming  in  of  the  old  servant 
to  arrange  the  chairs  and  put  the 
bijy  Bible  on  the  table  relieved  him 
from  something  of  his  misery. 

"  I  certainly  will  not  interfere," 
Robert  Bolton  said  to  his  father  on 
the  next  morning.  "I  will  not  go 
to  Folking,  because  I  am  sure  that 
I  should  do  no  good.  Hester,  no 
doubt,  would  be  better  at  your 
house, — much  better.  There  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  to  get  her 
back  from  the  Caldigates  altogether, 
— if  there  was  a  chance  of  success. 
But  we  have  no  power;  —  none 
whatever." 

**  No    power    at    all,"   said   the 


banker,  shaking  his  head,  and  feel- 
ing some  satisfaction  at  the  posses- 
sion of  an  intelligible  word  which 
he  could  quote  to  his  wife. 

**8he  is  controller  of  her  own 
actions  as  completely  as  are  you 
and  I.  We  have  already  seen  how 
inefficacious  with  her  are  all  at- 
tempts at  persuasion.  And  she 
knows  her  position.  If  he  were 
out  of  prison  to-morrow  he  would 
be  her  husband." 

"  But  he  has  another  wife." 

"  Of  that  the  civil  law  knows 
nothing.  If  money  were  coming 
to  her  he  could  claim  it,  and  the 
verdict  against  him  would  only  bo 
evidence,  to  be  taken  for  what  it 
was  worth.  It  would  have  been  all 
very  well  had  she  wished  to  sever 
herself  from  him;  but  as  she  is 
•determined  not  to  do  so,  any  in- 
terference would  be  useless."  The 
question  as  to  the  marriage  or  no 
marriage  was  not  made  quite  clear 
to  the  banker's  mind,  but  he  did 
understand  that  neither  he,  nor  his 
wife,  nor  his  sms,  had  "  any  power," 
— and  of  that  argument  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  use. 

William,  the  barrister  in  London, 
was  induced  to  write  a  letter,  a  very 
lengthy  and  elaborate  epistle  having 
come  from  Mrs.  Bolton  to  his  wife, 
in  which  the  religious  duty  of  all 
the  Boltons  was  set  forth  in  strong 
language,  and  in  which  he  was 
incited  to  do  something.  It  was 
almost  the  first  letter  which  Mrs. 
William  Bolton  had  ever  received 
from  her  step-mother,  whatever 
trifling  correspondence  there  might 
have  been  between  them  having 
been  of  no  consequence.  They, 
too,  felt  that  it  would  be  better  that 
Hester  should  return  to  her  old 
home,  but  felt  also  that  they  had 
no  power.  "  Of  course  she  won't," 
said  Mrs.  William. 

"  She  has  a  will  of  her  own,"  said 
the  barrister. 

"Why   should   she?     Think   of 
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the  gloom  of  that  home  at  Chester- 
ton, and  her  absolute  independence 
at  Folkinjg:.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
better.  The  position  is  so  frightful 
that  even  the  gloom  would  be  better. 
But  she  won't.  We  all  know  that." 
The  barrister,  however,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  better,  thought 
that  he  should  perform  his  duty 
by  expressing  his  opinion,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Hester,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  if  possible  persua- 
sive;— and  this  was  the  answer: — 

"  Dear  William, — If  you  were 
carried  away  to  prison  on  some  hor- 
rible false  accusation,  would  Fanny 
go  away  frou)  you,  and  desert  your 
house  and  vour  afifairs,  and  return 
to  her  parents?  You  ask  her,  and 
ask  her  whether  she  would  believe 
anything  that  anybody  could  say- 
against  you.  If  they  told  her  that 
her  children  were  nameless,  would 
she  agree  to  make  them  so  by  giving 
Dp  your  name?  Wouldn't  she  cling 
to  you  the  more,  the  more  all  the 
world  was  against  you  ?''  ['  I  would,* 
said  Fanny,  with  tearful  energy. 
*  Fanny'  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  William 
Bolton,  and  was  the  happy  mother 
of  five  nearly  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,   and  certainly   stood    in 


no  peril  as  to  her  own  or  their 
possessi<m  of  the  name  of  Bolton. 
The  letter  was  beinor  read  aloud  to 
her  by  her  husband,  whose  mini 
was  also  stirred  in  his  sister's  fa- 
vour by  the  nature  of  the  arttuments 
used]  **  If  so,"  continued  the  writer* 
**why  shouldn't  I  be  the  same? 
I  don't  believe  a  word  the  people 
said..  I  am  sure  I  am  his  wife. 
And  as,  when  he  was  taken  away 
from  me,  he  left  a  house  for  his 
wife  and  his  child  to  live  in,  I  shall 
continue  to  live  in  it. 

"  All  the  same,  I  know  you  mean 
to  bo  good  to  me.  Give  my  best 
love  to  Fanny,  and  believe  me  your 
affectionate  sister, 

"  Hester  Caldioate." 

In  every  letter  and  stroke  of  the 
name  as  she  wrote  it  there  was  an 
assertion  that  she  claimed  it  as  her 
own,  and  that  she  was  not  ashamed 
of  it. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bolton,  through  her  tears,  "  I 
am  beginning  to  think  that  she  is 
almost  right."  There  was  so  much  of 
conjufifal  proper  feeling  in  this,  that 
the  husband  could  only  kiss  his 
wife  and  leave  her  without  further 
argument  on  the  matter. 
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PRESENT  AND  PAST  CONDITIONS  OF    DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


In  spite  of  all  that  is  said  and 
written  abuut  the  servants  of  the 
present  day,  we  think  it  probable 
that  service  was  never  better  per- 
formed, takinfif  it  as  a  whole,  than 
it  is  now.  Never  were  houses  bet- 
ter kept,  the  order  that  meets  the 
eye  more  exact,  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements more  finished,  the  dress 
and  demeanour  of  the  servants 
while  performing  their  functions 
more  neat  and  appropriate.  We 
do  not  say  this  as  at  all  contraven- 
ing the  facts  on  which  a  contrary 
view  is  set  forth,  but  aim  ply  as  the 
state  of  things  that  strikes  the  mere 
observer.  It  is  a  rare  thing  in  cul- 
tivated households  to  come  upon 
palpable  disorder.  We  know  that 
neatness,  nicety,  finish,  do  not  come 
of  themselves.  Do  the  ladies  of  the 
house  take  more  work  upon  them- 
selves than  they  used  to  do  in  the 
good  old  times  of  the  good  old 
servants?  and  if  not,  who  are  to 
be  thanked  for  these  comfortable, 
cheering,  stimulating  accessories  to 
social  intercourse  ?  Of  course  we 
know,  from  the  universal  tone  of 
complaint,  that  there  is  trouble  in 
the  background — that  the  lady  of 
the  house  has  grievances  which 
strike  her  as  quite  unparalleled  in 
former  generations :  but  surely  it  is 
something  to  be  able  to  put  a  good 
face  upon  things;  and  servants  who 
aid  in  the  pleasant  delusion  arc 
equal  to  a  task  which  perhaps  their 
progenitors  in  service  would  have 
found  themselves  scarcely  up  to,  to 
judge  by  the  descnptions  of  loutish 
men  and  clumsy  maids  given  in  our 
classical  literature. 

Servants  are,  no  doubt,  now  a 
more  shifting  generation  than  they 
used  to  be.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  maid  is  found  inefiicient,  but 
that  8he  gives  warning ;  and  house- 


keeping troubles  that  take  the  form 
of  disturbance  are  naturally  more 
keenly  felt  where  intellectual  inter- 
ests are  predominant  than  in  the  old 
good -housewife  days.  But  also  in 
those  days  the  mistn-ss  felt  change 
and  unsettlemeut  more  in  her  own 
power  than  she  docs  now,  and  this 
makes  them  by  no  means  such  for- 
midable ideas.  When  labourers' 
and  artisans'  wages  were  low,  and 
their  fare  poor,  service  for  their 
children  was  promotion,  and  a  good 
place  was  a  position  of  envy ;  for 
there  were  more  candidates  for  a 
good  place  than  there  were  places. 
All  this  is  changed  now.  A  ser- 
vant with  a  passable  character  can 
always  get  a  new  situatio^i,  in  the 
estimation  of  her  class,  as  good  as 
the  one  she  leaves.  Formerly, 
therefore,  it  was  the  mistress  that 
dismissed  the  Jmaid ;  now,  it  is  the 
maid  who  suits  and  fits  her  place 
well  that  gives  warning.  This  is  very 
unpleasant  to  the  mistress.  She  is 
prevented  from  the  exercise  of  her 
legitimate  authority  by  the  consid- 
eration that  if  she  speaks  she  may 
be  thrown  into  a  domestic  per- 
plexity. She  has  to  choose  her  time 
for  reproof,  or  for  even  the  mild- 
est remonstrance.  It  is  no  longer 
the  running  comment,  to  be  taken 
up  whenever  the  occasion  presents 
itself,  the  still  recurring  "That's 
the  fault  I  find  with  you,  Betsy," 
of  a  former  age — Mrs.  Poyser's  bar- 
i^l-organ  set  to  the  tune  of  admo- 
nition—  but  an  irksome  necessity 
feared  and  delayed.  The  criticism 
has  to  be  wrapped  up  in  smooth, 
half- apologetic  phrase ;  and  if  the 
maid  sulks  for  a  day  or  two,  only 
internally  revolving  change,  and 
then  silently  and  by  slow  degrees 
returns  to  cheerfulness  and  seeminsf 
content,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
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expected.  The  more  frequent  re- 
sult is  warning  given  ;  and  then  fol- 
low inquiries  at  the  register  office, 
the  sense  of  faihire,  the  fear  of  get- 
ting a  character  for  bad  manao^e- 
ment,  and,  worse,  to  be  set  down 
in  certain  mysterious  documents — 
heard  of,  but  never  seen  by  un- 
privileged eyes  —  as  undesirable. 
The  truth  is,  the  high  modern  edu- 
cation of  the-  mistress  class  adds  a 
morbid  element  to  the  difficulty. 
The  two  bellijjcrents  are  less  a 
match,  and  encounter  each  other  on 
less  equal  terms,  than  of  old.  Who 
can  imagine  Miss  Grizzy  Oldbuck, 
for  instance,  afraid  of  speaking  her 
full  mind  to  Jenny  Rinthcrout  ? 

Change  is  the  taste  of  the  age. 
For  no  other  reason  than  the  desire 
for  change,  unchecked  by  any  fear 
of  risk  in  eft'ccting  it,  does  the  eli- 
gible, handy,  efficient  parlour-maid 
give  warning.  She  simply  wants 
to  see  more  of  the  world.  In  en- 
countering this  craving,  no  lady 
can  real  I V  feel  settled  in  her  house- 
hold.  All  may  seem  smooth,  and 
yet  she  may  be  greeted  any  moment 
ny  the  courteous  request  for  a  few 
moments'  conversation,  and  "  1  wish, 
ma'am,  to  give  warning."  It  is 
little  use  inquiring  the  cause.  Some 
grievance  can  always  be  trumped 
up,  but  there  is  scarcely  the  attempt 
to  [)rove  it  a  substantial  one.  Some- 
body else  has  higher  warfcs,  or  the 
damsel  docs  not  like  a  mixed  class 
of  work,  or  she  is  now  and  then 
called  upon  to  help  a  fellow-servant, 
and  she  prefei-s  having  her  own 
duties  alone  to  attend  to  ;  anv  trifle 
manifestly  sought  for  at  the  moment. 
And  if  the  mistress  replies  that  these 
are  small  reasons  for  giving  up  a 
good  place,  where  she  has  every 
comfort,  and  has  never  heard  a 
harsh  word,  she  serenely  acquiesces, 
for  of  course  thev  none  of  them  fur- 
nish  the  true  motive.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  old  romantic  virtue  of 
loyalty  in  service    has    given    way 


before  the  pressure  of  raoderu  ideas. 
All  things  else  have  changed,  and 
such  a  relic  of  a  bygone  age  mast 
go  with  them.  The  whole  relation 
has  altered  between  master  and 
man,  mistress  and  maid.  Servants 
are  more  a  distinct  class,  with 
social  ties  among  themselves^  and 
none  other,  than  ever  they  bavo 
been  since  the  world  began.  Where 
the  mere  comforts  and  good  usage 
of  one  place  seem  certainly  a  cona- 
mon  incident  of  all  service,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  adduce  them 
as  a  moral  obligation.  Mere  liberal 
usage  won't  do  much  so  long  as 
there  is  a  sense  of  quid  pro  quo. 
Loyalty  and  fidelity  both  imply 
relations  with  master  and  sovereign 
wholly  different  from  that  of  em- 
ployer and  employed  which  the  re- 
spective parties  in  service  have  now 
subsided  into,  at  least  partly  from 
the  pressure  of  events.  Wherever 
there  has  been  loyalty  there  has 
been  companionship  or  relationship 
of  some  sort,  and  this  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  structure  and  habits 
of  modem  society.  The  high  polish 
of  the  lady  makes  intercourse  on 
the  equal  terms  meant  by  com- 
panionship uncongenial.  Tlie  bustle 
and  variety  of  polished  life  leave 
no  time  for  such  intercourse.  Ser- 
vants communicate  their  feelings 
and  thoughts  to  one  another.  The 
kitchen,  the  servants*  hall,  are  their 
world  in  a  more  exclusive  sense 
than  ever  before.  Servants  are  now 
elevated  into  a  class.  As  a  body 
they  can  assert  themselves  with 
more  effect,  and  secure  better  terms; 
but  service  as  a  position  never  kept 
its  members  more  rigidly  within  its 
own  limits;  and  the  habits  of  classes 
cannot  easily  be  run  counter  to. 
We  may  feel  all  this,  but  not  be 
able  to  alter  it.  Things  are  changed, 
and  old  relations  cannot  be  brought 
back  again  by  any  forced  efforts  to 
revive  them. 

What    the    intercourse    of    the 
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kitclicn   is,  which  is  thus  the  sole 
social  arena  of  so  many,  is  a  mystery 
to   the   parlour.      In   contravention 
of   the  common  idea  of   unlimited 
gossip  there,  it  sometimes  seems  as 
if   an   extraordinary  reticence   pre- 
vailed  on   personal  matters  in    the 
more  thoughtful  of  the  class.     They 
may  find   a  good    deal    to  say,  be 
cheerful  and  excellent  friends,  and 
yet    keefp   their   private    affairs   to 
themselves  with  a  resei*ve  evincing: 
more   prudence   than   their  betters 
always  show  under  compulsory  com- 
panionship.      In    fact,   it  is  more 
wonderful   that   so   much  harmony 
prevails  as  does  for  long  spaces  of 
time   among   persons   thus   thrown 
together  by   chance,  than  that  an 
occasional  outbreak  of  incompatibil- 
ity should  disturb  domestic  peace. 
But  good  friends  as  prudence  and 
necessity   may   keep    these    young 
people  so  long  as  it  suits  them  to 
remain  together,  it  is  rare  that  any 
friendship  is  established  firm  enough 
to  overbalance  the  temptation  of  frac- 
tional higher  wages  or  the  love  of 
mere  variety.     If  the  love  of  master 
and  mistress  is  not  a  motive,  friend- 
ship with  their  equals  is  not  a  more 
powerful    one.        The    tics    which 
Dound  the  two  classes  of  served  and 
servant  are,  as  it  seems,  permanent- 
ly relaxed.     This  is  a  state  of  things 
that  adds  to  the  cares  of  housekeep- 
ing,   or,  we  would  say,  aggravates 
one    of   its  cares.      It  disturbs   its 
repose,  but  it   is  by  no  means  all 
change  for  the  worse.     And  repose 
must   here   be   used   in   a  qualified 
sense  as   affecting  the   ease  of  the 
mistress,  not   her  family  surround- 
ings.     Once   scolding  was  a  good 
housewife's  privilege,  if   not  duty : 
things  were  not  assumed  to  go  on 
well   without   it.      How    much    we 
hear  of  scolding  and  chiding  in  our 
older  literature  1     What  an  amount 
of  pain  and    irksomeness  does  not 
this   imply   to   the    mere   listener! 
Who  hkes  to  hear  scolding  but  the 


scolder?  Scolding  has  gone  out 
possibly  under  greater  refinement  of 
manners;  but  many  a  temper  holds 
itself  in  check,  not  from  any  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  but  because  a  domes- 
tic revolution  would  be  the  probable 
result  of  its  indulgence. 

If   we   regard  the    qualifications 
for  most  forms  of  service,  we  find 
they  naturally  belong  to  the  earlier 
years   of   life.      We   are   speaking 
now  not  of   households  on  a  large 
scale,  with   their  graduated  steps  of 
service,  descending  from  the  stately 
housekeeper  and  grey-haired  butler 
who   waits    upon   no   one   but   his 
master;    but  of   the  simpler  house- 
holds of  the  cultivated  middle  class. 
The  great  employers  of  the  skilled 
labour  of  service  are  the  households 
which   have   to   be   maintained    in 
order  and  comfort,  and  some  degree 
of  elegance,  on  limited  means,  and 
where  because  there  are  no  super- 
numeraries,  service  is   often    most 
effectual,    and   most    willingly   per- 
formed. What  becomes  of  the  super- 
annuated, we  do  not  know ;  let  us 
hope   they  are   comfortably  settled 
in  life ;   but  the  maids  we  see  offi- 
ciating  in   their   various   offices   in 
tlipse  modest  homes  are  rarely  past 
the   freshness   and   vijitour  of    life. 
Health  and  strength  and  comeliness 
of  aspect  find  no  better  female  rep- 
resentative than   in   the  neat-hand- 
ed  and   neatly-attired   Phillis  who 
waits   at   table^    or — call   when    we 
will — ushers  us  into  her  mistress's 
presence.     The  neat  attire  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  livery  of  service,  to  be 
exchanged  at  every  free  moment  for 
a  costume  which  betravs  the  lurking 
awkwardness  of  an  untrained  figure; 
but   simple,  easy   occupations,  car- 
ried on  in  suitable  garb,  and  with 
a   consciousness   of    skill   in  them, 
show  all  people  at  their  best.     No- 
body need  be  awkward  who  knows 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  know^he  can 
do  it.     This  must  account  for  the 
large  average  of  presentable  young 
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women  the  cxistincr  conditions  of 
service,  so  much  mourned  over,  Ijas 
to  show.  Not  only  looks,  but  that 
spirit  and  hope  which  carry  people 
contentedly  tlironp;h  the  present, 
because  there  is  a  difterent  future 
in  prospect,  all  chaiii^c  with  lime. 
The  woman  of  foity-five  or  fifty  may 
be  fully  equal  to  her  work,  and 
experience  may  add  to  her  vahie 
and  trustworthiness;  but  she  loses 
somcthinii:.  She  becomes  wedded 
to  her  plans,  possibly  she  nours. 
She  will  less  than  ever  endure  in- 
terference. It  has  been  said,  that 
for  the  first  live  years  of  serviqe  the 
servant  serves  her  mistress ;  for  the 
next  live  vears  she  is  her  own  mis- 

ft 

tress  and  does  as  she  pleases ;  for 
the  third  live  vears  she  rules  her  mis- 
tress  and  is  paramount.  Old  servants 
who  are  the  pride  and  credit  of  a 
house  are  not  always  its  comfort. 
ThinjYs  nmst  i;o  on  in  a  <^roove.  They 
must  be  consulted  in  all  chantjes; 
they  must  be  considered,  let  who 
will  be  inconvenienced.  This  is  the 
case  where  a  true  fidelity  and  sin- 
cere re»rard  for  their  master's  inte- 
rests are  an  rqu'valent.  But  often 
where  seliish  and  crafty  views  were 
oidy  forniinix  in  youth,  long  habit 
and  impunity  matuie  them  into 
active  princij)les.  What  ]>ainful 
histories  v/e  road  of  the  tvrannies  of 

ft 

old  servants!  Most  expt^riences  have 
their  own  examples.  Finally,  there 
is  a  consideration  we  mention  wich 
some  he>itation,  for  it  concerns  an 
oblip;ation  which  no  one  should  feel 
burdensome  on  whom  it  rightly 
falls;  but  it  is  sim[)ly  a  fact  that 
where  chauiic  is  become  so  much 
a  rule,  the  duty  of  supporting  the 
superannuated  servant  falls  through 
for  want  of  an  oi)ject.  Many  a 
small  income  has  been  further  lim- 
ited by  such  claims.  On  such 
occasions  the  thouirht  mav  occur, 
that  persons  s.)  loud  in  their  com- 
plaint of  the  independence  of  the 
modern  servant,  escape  the  chance 


of  this  tax  on  a  narrowed  income 
in  declining  years. 

Tliis  train  of  thought  has  been 
followed  rather  against  the  grain; 
for  who  does  not  fancy  old  times 
rather  than  new  ?  and  what  em- 
ployer of  labour  of  any  sort  likes 
the  jaunty  air  of  independence 
which  belongs  to  all  its  brancbes 
now  ?  But  there  is  a  tone  common 
in  our  day  which  must  scf  thougbt 
going;  the  domestic  grievance,  as 
a  modern  grievance,  suggests  so 
much  counter  inquiry  ahd  reflec- 
tion on  what  were  the  practices  of 
the  days  which  stand  now  for  the 
good  times — the  days  when  the 
relation  was  so  much  more  to  the 
advantacre  of  the  master  than  it  is 
now.  We  shall  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  good  results  at  no  time 
were  ever  brouo-ht  about  without 
trouble  and  sacrifice.  A  letter 
which  recently  appeared  in  the 
*  Times'  throws  some  light  on  this 
point.  The  lady  who  writes  it  was 
stimulated  by  another  correspond- 
e!it's  picture  of  the  shivery  of  wait- 
injr  -  maids  at  Iodising  -  houses —  a 
letter  which  we  had  also  read  and 
speculated  upon.  Servants  at  lodg- 
ing-houses are  no  doubt  the  drudges 
of  the  profession.  There  arc  alwajs 
women  who  would  rather  do  hard 
work  in  a  roujxh  way  than  easier 
work  for  the  body  that  demands 
the  brain  -  work  of  attention  and 
precision.  In  a  certain  slatternly 
way  they  will  iret  through  Herculean 
labours;  and  the  temporary  occu- 
pants of  lodgings  are  always  in 
their  hardest-hearted  state,  throw- 
ing all  the  cruelties  of  overtasking 
strenj'th  on  th'j  conscience  of  the 
mistress  and  ortraniser  of  the  estab- 
lishment.  But,  also,  many  women 
really  prefer,  on  the  whole,  such 
drud^jiuLj  service  to  that  of  what  are 
called  regular  families,  where  one  day 
is  like  another  all  the  year  round. 
Over -driven  and  almost  sinking 
under  their   burden,  they  have  al- 
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ways  the  expectation  of  fees,  and 
keep  up  their  spirits  bj  a  riiDniog 
calculation  of  chances  of  what  the 
collective  gifts  of  half-a-dozen  sep- 
arate occupants  will   have  amount- 
ed  to    when   the    season    is    over 
and  the  time  of    rest  and  holiday 
comes:    the    gay,    perhaps  rollick- 
ing, time,  looking  forward  to  which 
sweetens  toil   to   so  many.     How- 
ever this    may   be,   the   writer  in 
question  is  incited  by  the  catalogue 
of  wrongs   to   state   her  own  case, 
which  she  seems  to  consider  a  dam- 
aging  counter-charge  against  Lon- 
don servants   as  a   body.     But  on 
looking  into   it   we    see    that  her 
quarrel  is  more  justly  with  human 
nature,   as  it  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  than  with  any  tem- 
porary state    of    affairs;    for    her 
domestic   arrangements,  which   she 
very  naively  places  before  the  reader, 
are  such  as  to  secure  almost  certain 
failure.     She    is    a    young   house- 
keeper with  an  evident  preference 
for   youth  and  good-looks  in   her 
attendants.     She  can  only  afford  to 
keep  two  servants ;  and  the  plan  of 
the  house,  the   mle  of  master  and 
mistress   is   never    to   be   at  home 
on    Sunday    themselves ;     the    re- 
spectable cook  having  her  Sunday 
out    alternately    with    the     pretty 
housemaid,    who    is    left    in     sole 
charge  with  the  liberty  of  inviting 
her    relations.     Need    we    wonder 
that  the  damsel,  whether  pretty  or 
ugly,  whom  she  hires  as  a  perfect 
stranger,    with   simply   the    ordin- 
ary vouchers  for  character,  should 
abuse  such  unwonted,  unprecedented 
liberty  ?  that  "  No.  4  "  of  her  series 
should   never  agree  with   the  cook 
as  to  the  amount  of  provisions  to 
be  supplied  to  her  numerous   rela- 
tions, her  Sunday  guests?   or  even 
that  "  No.  6,"  engaged  as  a  thorough 
servaAt  at   high   wages,  should  be 
discovered  turning  her  house   into 
a  sort    of    bar-parlor  ?  *  Does    the 
writer   think    that    the    '<  constant 
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service  of  the  >antique  world "  was 
produced  under  such  a  system  as 
tbis?  In  fact,  a  young  girl  may 
have  all  the  qualities  that  make  a 
good  servant  under  prudent  guid- 
ance, who  would  be  thrown  out  of 
all  moral  gear  by  a  temptation  like 
this  to  liberty  and  patronage.  The 
very  condition  of  servitude,  as  op- 
posed to  rule  and  headship,  implies 
supervision  in  its  early  stages ;  and 
every  good  servant  is  proud  to  look 
back  on  this  sort  of  apprenticeship 
to  strict  system  and  order.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  these  are  truisms, 
but  the  correspondents  of  news- 
papers do  not  seem  to  know  them. 
The  modern  literature  of  our  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  in  the  columns 
of  newspapers — where  probably  the 
power  of  writing  a  telling  experi- 
ence is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
worth  of  it  as  a  practical  guide— 
an^  in  some  novels ;  and  we  think 
it  is  mainly  confined  to  these  me- 
diums. Looking  back,  we  see  a 
difference.  Our  old  literature,  grave 
or  gay,  didactic  or  satirical,  has  a 
great  deal  about  servants.  They 
must,  indeed,  always  be  talked  of 
as  a  class  by  themselves;  but  in 
fact  they  were  much  more  mixed 
with,  as  sharing  intercourse  with, 
their  social  betters,  as  humble  com- 
panions. They  had  more  chances  of 
rising ;  service  was  less  of  a  social 
separation.  Of  course  the  servant 
was  subject  to  his  master  in  a  sense 
that  would  be  intolerable  to  his 
successor.  He  had  to  submit  to  his 
humours,  to  be  subservient,  to  en- 
dure harsh  language,  and  even  blows, 
and  to  be  thankful  for  fare  and 
lodging  which  men  and  maids  now 
would  reject  with  scorn:  but, — he 
had  more  personal  intercourse — ho 
could  speak  his  mind,  give  his 
opinion,  and  be  familiar  upon  oc- 
casion ;  and  wherever  there  is  such 
intercourse,  inseparable  from  it  is  a 
certain  sense  of  equality.  The  ser- 
vant, if  he  is  the  wiser  man  of  the    ' 
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two,  has  the  chance  of  not  onlv 
feeling  it,  bat  making  it  apparent. 
And  this  the  present  rigid  separa- 
tion of  classes  bare.  When  Xicole 
in  the  play  laughs  at  her  master*s 
"  pleasant  figure''  in  his  new  clothes 
fispersonne  de  qualitkj  and  he  threat- 
ens to  (riTC  her  the  best  slap  in  the 
face  she  ever  had  in  her  life,  her 
answer  lets  us  into  the  relation  we 
indicate  :  "  Tenez,  monsieur,  battez- 
moi  plutot,  et  me  laissez  rire  tout 
mon  saoul,  cela  me  ferai  plus  de 
bien,  hi,  hi.  hi,  hi,  hi ! "  Here  Mo- 
liore  represents,  in  caricature  cer- 
tainly, but  yet  a*  real  state  of  things, 
which  comedy  could  not  parody 
now,  because  society  presents  noth- 
ing  analoijous  to  it.  But  indeed, 
as  we  call  to  mind,  it  need  have 
been  no  caricature,  but  onlv  what 
happened  every  day ;  for  Pepy?  re- 
cords in  his  Diary  having  given 
his  maid  a  catf  which  made  her 
crv  for  some  piece  of  clumsiness, 
and  beinu  vexed  at  himself,  not  for 
doing  it,  but  because  he  was  seen 
doino-  it  by  his  neighbour's  footboy, 
who  would  be  sure  to  report  it  to 
his  own  mistress.  Nor  was  he  be- 
hind M.  Jourdain  in  an  appeal  to 
the  taste  of  the  humbler  members 
of  his  household,  though  probably 
relvincj  on  a  more  politic  verdict. 
After  huge  deliberation  he  had  sub- 
mitted his  head  to  the  barber,  haii 
his  abundant  kaire  cut  off  to  be 
made  aunther  wig  of,  and  donned 
the  periwiix  the  man  had  brought 
with  him  ("  I  paid  him  £3  for  it"). 
*'Bv-and-by  1  went  abroad,  after 
I  had  caused  all  my  maids  to  look 
upon  it :  and  they  conclude  it  do 
become  me,  though  Jane  was  might- 
ily troubled  for  my  parting  with  my 
own  haire,  and  so  was  Besse. "  Such 
private  ordeals  have  their  use,  en- 
abling: Mr.  Pepys,  in  this  instance, 
to  face  the  scrutiny  of  the  Court 
with  a  bolder  countenance — **  I  am 
clad  it  is  over,"  he  writes;  and 
the  equal,  if  not  superior  terrors  of 


church,  "  where  I  foand  my  cominn; 
in  a  periwig  did  not  prove  so 
strange  as  I  was  afraid  it  woald, 
for  I  thought  that  all  the  choroh 
would  presently  have  cast  eyes  npoii 
me:  but  I  found  no  such  thing.** 
Probably  the  maids  were  better 
judges  then  than  we  shonld  find 
them  now  :  their  eyes  were  practised- 
on  a  wider  field ;  they  were  equally 
at  home  in  kitchen  and  parlour, 
dressing  the  mistress  or  foiiowing 
her  into  company.  All  the  plays 
of  the  Restoration  take  this  for 
granted.  What  would  Mellaroant« 
— ^t'Do  fine  a  ladv  to  carry  a  memorv 
of  her  own  —  have  been  without 
her  Mrs.  Mincing  at  hand  to  tell 
her  what  she  had  been  doing  and 
thinking  the  day  before?  Swift, 
in  his  "Grand  Question  Debated,"" 
represents  the  waiting-maid  as  pres- 
ent at  the  controversy  between  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  ladv : — 

'*  Bat  Hannah,  who  listened  to  all   that 
i!^-a5  p«i»t. 
And    could    not    endorc   so   vulgar  a 

taste. 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  called  to  be 

drcst, 
Crr'd.    *  Madam,  whr,  surely  mj   n»f- 
'  ter's  poeM^st ! '  ■*' 

And  elsewhere  while  amusing  him- 
self at  the  airs  which  this  position  of 
prominence  inspired  in  the  waiting- 
maid,  he  testifies  to  the  same  state 
of  things.  '*  I  hear,-'  he  quotes  one 
saying,  ''it's  all  over  London  al- 
ready that  Fm  going  to  leave  my 
lady.'*  Indications  of  this  compao^ 
ionship  are  still  found  in  the  memoirs 
of  last  century :  for  example,  Ge<»ge 
Selwvn's  friend.  Lady  Townsend. 
took  what  he  chose  to  consider  too 
sentimental  an  interest  in  the  Qofor- 
tunate  Lord  Kilmarnock,  jost  con- 
demned, and  he  treated  her  anxietj 
so  coolly  that  she  "  flung  ap-stairs^"^ 
leaving  him  at  table.  L^pon  which 
he  took  Mrs.  Dorcas,  her  woman, 
and  made  her  sii  down  and  finish 
the  bottle  with  him,  who,  taking  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  occasion,  pursued  the 
subject  in  a  tone  and  spirit  he  could 
uiach  better  sympathise  with.  "And 
pray,  sir,  do  you  think  my  lady  will 
be  prevailed  on  to  let  me  see  the 
execution  ?  I  have  a  friend  that 
has  promised  to  take  care  of  me, 
and  I  can  lie  in  the  Tower  the  night 
before."  Comedy,  which  could  not 
dispense  with  the  waiting-maid,  in 
its  transition  to  modern  manners 
had  to  present  her  in  dialogue  with 
her  mistress,  in  casual  encounters, 
or  soliloquising  on  the  marketable 
value  of  simplicity.  So  long  as  this 
more  familiar  footing  was  the  rule — 
so  long,  perhaps,  as  noblemen  oflfer- 
e-d  personal  attendance  on  their  sov- 
ereign, and  gentlemen  were  trained 
bv  service  in  the  houses  of  the 
great — we  find  constant  examples 
of  social  rise  from  this  condition. 
Thus  Ben  Jonson's  servant,  Brome, 
became  a  writer  of  comedies  himself, 
and  the  author  of  no  mean  lines — 
in  commendation  of  which  his  mas- 
ter wrote : — 


ft< 


I  had   you  for  a  servant  once,    Dick 

Brome, 
And  you  performed^a  servant's  faithful 

parts ; 
Now  vott  are  pot  into  a  nearer  room 
Of  lellowshlp,  professing  my  old  arts." 


Later  on,  Wood,  in  his  'Atbe- 
nse,'  has  examples.  Thus  he  tells 
of  one  Vavasor  Powell,  a  noted 
preacher,  who  boasted  himself  a 
member  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
"  He  was  brought  up  a  scholar,  saith 
the  publisher  of  his  life;  but  the 
writer  of  *  Strena  Vavasoriensis ' 
tells  us  that  his  employment  was 
to  walk  guests'  horses,  by  which, 
finding  no  great  gain,  he  was  ele- 
vated in  his  thoughts  for  higher  pre- 
ferment, and  so  became  an  ostler 
I  would  say  groom)  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Thomas,  an  innkeeper  and  mercer 
in  Shropshire."  From  thence  he 
foand  his  way  to  Oxford,  and  got 
leaming  enough  to  make  a  stir  in 


the  world.     The  gossip  of  the  last 
century   all    tells   the    same    way. 
Thus  a   footman  of  the   Duke   of 
Marlborough,  of  the  name  of  Craggs, 
was   advanced  by  his  master's  fa- 
vour   till    eventually  his    son   be- 
came  Secretary  Craggs,  a  power  in 
the  State.     Arthur  Moore,  the  fa- 
ther of  James  Moore  Smyth,  whose 
name   lives  in  dope's  verse,  "  bad 
worn   a  livery  too ;"  and   whether 
truly  or  by  an   ingenious   supposi- 
tion, when  Craggs  (the   Secretary) 
got   into  a  coach  with  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,    Arthur,  I   am  al- 
ways   getting  up  behind — are  not 
you  ? "    Horace  Walpole's  comment 
upon  a  certain  wedding  is,    '*The 
great-granddaughter  of  a  king  mar- 
ries the  grandson   of  a   footman." 
When  a   man  got   out   of  temper 
with  his  heirs,  instead  of   leaving 
his  money  to  a  charity,  he  thought 
of  his  body-servant,  witl^  whom,  no 
doubt,   he  was  on  terras  of  famil- 
iarity.     One    General    Fitzwilliam 
of  that  day  made  a   will  that  was 
indeed  pronounced  "a  disgrace  to 
misanthropy,"    whatever  that   may 
mean;  but  it  proves  that  his  own 
man,  "whom  he   originally  took  a 
shoeless  boy  in  Wales  playing   on 
the  harp,"  was  more  to  him  than  the 
crookedcst  temper  finds  a  valet  now  ; 
the  servant  showing  himself  deserv- 
ing of   this  regard    under  circum- 
stances upsetting  to  a  weaker  head. 

"  Some  large^and  useless  legacies," 
writes  Richard  Cambridge  to  Miss 
Berry,  '*  to  people  who  neither  want 
nor  will  be  thankful,  and  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  £500  a-year ;  the  servant, 
Harper  Tom  Jones,  residuary  legatee, 
above  £40,000.  He  came  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  said  he  was  overpowered 
— wished  he  had  only  had  a  suitable 
provision— did  not  know  what  to  do 
w;itli  his  fortune ;  had  no  friend — beg- 
ged his  lordship's  protection ;  offered 
all  the  books  and  pictures,  and  any- 
thing else  his  lordship  would  accept. 
Lord  F.  said  to  me,  if  the  General  had 
known  he  would  have  behaved  so,  he 
would  not  have  left  it  him." 
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We  doubt  if  any  biographical 
picture  of  the  worthies  of  this  past 
date  is  held  complete  that  does  not 
inform  us  of  the  relation  of  the 
man  and  his  servants.  Thej  were 
part  of  his  family — stationary  mem- 
bers. There  will  always  be  a  class 
of  men  who  like  to  spend  their  own 
money,  and  to  whom  spending  in 
its  details  is  interesting;  and  this 
disposition  will  of  coarse  draw  mas- 
ter and  servant  into  intercourse, 
Pepys,  for  example,  would  have 
found  it  so  at  any  time  ;  he  would 
never  have  been  disposed  to  give 
his  wife  —  **  poor  wretch  "  —  the 
charge  of  his  purse;  but  also,  it 
seems  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time  that  he  should  engage 
the  cook.  "  This  morning  came  a 
new  cook-maid  at  £4  per  annum, 
the  first  time  I  ever  did  crive  so 
much.  She  did  last  live  at  my  lord 
Monk's  hquse.'*  But  where  the 
wife  was  probably  housewife  in  the 
full  sense,  we  find  all  the  good  men 
of  that  date  had  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility towards  their  domestics 
which  would  arise  from  more  inter- 
course —  more  interchange  of 
words  and  ideas — than  is  the  cus- 
tom now,  when,  in  many  a  house- 
hold, the  master  passes  his  life 
with  scarcely  a  word  with  his  ser- 
vants beyond  the  most  necessary 
orders;  satisfied  in  leaving  all  to 
his  wife,  both  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  oJf  rules,  as  her  func- 
tion. The  saints  of  our  English 
biography  are  ^generally  shown  as 
taking  the  office  of  ruler  upon  them- 
selves. The  good  man  keeps  his 
household  in  strict  order,  expects 
a  faithful  attendance,  directs  their 
religious  duties,  exercises  his  hu- 
mility upon  them,  gathers  them 
round  his  deathbed,  gives  parting 
admonitions,  and  thanks  for  their 
faithful  service.  In  all  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  service  is  long  and 
faithful.  Thus  Doctor  Hammond 
^'sought  to   ensnare    the    servants 


to  their  benefit,"  while  catecbisiDg 
the  children  of  the  family  where  he 
had  found  shelter  in  evil  times, 
"  giving  liberty  —  nay,  invitation 
—  to  as  many  as  would  come 
and  hear,  hoping  they  happily 
might  admit  the  truths  obliquely 
levelled,  which  bashfulness  per- 
suaded not  to  inquire  for."  Be- 
sides, "he  invited  single  persons 
to  religious  conference  with  htm  at 
their  leisurable  hours,  using  all  the 
arts  of  encouragement  and  obliging 
condescension ;  and  having  once 
got  the  scullion  in  his  chamber 
upon  that  errand,  he  would  not 
give  him  the  uneasiness  of  stand- 
ing, but  made  him  sit  down  by  bis 
side."  Sir  Matthew  Hale  io  bis 
family  was  a  very  gentle  master. 
He  was  tender  to  all  his  servants ; 
he  never  turned  any  away  except 
they  were  faulty  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  reclaiming  them.  When 
he  did  reprove  them,  he  did  it  with 
that  sweetness  and  gravity,  that  it 
appeared  he  was  concerned  for  their 
having  done  a  fault,  more  than  for 
the  offence  given  by  it  to  himself.  If 
on  one  occasion  he  gave  way  to  a 
temper  naturally  passionate,  it  was 
for  no  personal  disrespect.  Ho 
was  scarce  ever  seen  more  angry 
than  with  one  of  his  servants  for 
neglecting  a  bird  that  he  kept,  so 
that  it  died  for  want  of  food. 
Bishop  Bull,  the  vivacity  of  whose 
natural  temper  exposed  him  to 
sharp  and  sudden  fits  of  anger, 
which  gave  him  no  less  uneasiness 
than  they  did  those  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  nearest  offices  about 
him  (but  the  trouble  was  soon 
over),  made  sufficient  amends  to  all 
his  domestics  by  the  goodness  and 
tenderness  of  his  nature  towards 
them  at  all  times  and  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  was  very  particular  to 
have  Sunday  readings  for  his  ser- 
vants. He  would  not  keep  ser- 
vants who  did  not  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  ;  he  called  them  around 
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him  when  dying  to  express  his  grat- 
itude for  attendance. 

To  pass  on  to  the  following  cen- 
tury, when  the  crowd  of  lazy 
servants  had  become  one  of  the 
reproaches  of  the  day.  Still,  in 
ftteadv  families,  their  welfare  was 
considered  in  a  sense  often  missing 
among  ourselves.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  we  are  told,  never  lost  the 
consciousness  of  their  presence  while 
waiting  at  table,  where  they  are  too 
often  forgotten  in  modem  society. 
She  was  so  popular  a  converser, 
that,  living  in  London  in  a  house 
of  her  own,  she  never  dined  at 
home,  some  one  or  other  of  her  nu- 
merous friends  sending  their  car- 
riage or  chair  for  her  eveiy  day ; 
and  her  biographer,  in  somewhat 
formal  terms,  enlarges  on  the  con- 
stant attention  to  the  important  in- 
terests of  piety  and  virtue  which 
characterised  her  conversation. 


"  Especially  while  servants  were  in 
attendance  at  meals,  she  uiade  a  point, 
tB  far  as  it  coald  be  done  without  break- 
ing til  rough  the  customs  of  society,  to 
Kivethe  conversation  such  a  turn  as 
night  be  useful  to  them.     So  that  in- 
directl J  and  incidentally,  as  it  were,  she 
often  contrived  to  impress  upon  their 
ttinda  truths  of    the  greatest  conse- 
quence, which,  perhaps,   made  some- 
times a  deeper  impression  than  if  deliv- 
ered from  the  pulpit  by  the  most  elo- 
quent preacher  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  al- 
''•yshstened  to  instruction  so  conveyed 
^th  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  in 
*11  families  where  she  was  accustomed 
to  visit   intimately,  showed  her  the 
J'^  marked   and  zealous    attention. 
*^<leed,  her  manners  were  so  gentle, 
^''^Iher  tone  of  voice  so  sweet,  that  it 
J*8  almost  impossible  to  be  uncivil  to 
■^;  and  I  have  heard  a  ladv  of  rank, 
^ho  was  one  of  her  dearest  friends,  and 
^th  whom  she  lived  a  great  deal,  de- 
clare that  she  attributed  much  of  the 
8'^Tal  good  conduct  of  her  servants 
"*Jf  whom    there    was   a   large    es- 
jwlishment  —  to    their    listening    so 
''^quently    to    such    conversation — in 
^Mch,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  added 
^"*t  nobody  was  better   qualified    or 
pore  willing  to  join  than  herself  and 
her  lord." 


Dr.  Johnson  comes  out  very  plea- 
santly, as  every  one  knows,  in  this 
relation.  Rather  than  hurt  Francis 
Barber,  his  black  servant's  feelings, 
he  himself  brought  his  cat  her  din- 
ner ;  and  what  is  more,  while  "  this 
faithful  negro"  was  at  school  at 
Easton,  probably  of  his  placing 
there,  he  wrote  letters  to  him.  In 
travelling  in  Scotland,  and  visiting 
Lord  Monboddo,  Bosweli  finds, 
among  other  coincidences  of  resem- 
blance between  Johnson  and  his 
host,  that  they  had  each  a  black 
servant.  This  man,  "  Gory,"  was 
sent  to  conduct  them  from  the  house 
to  the  highroad.  At  parting,  John- 
son addressed  him :  "  Mr.  Goi'V, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Are  you  baptised  ?"  Gory  told  him 
he  was,  and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Dnrham.  He  then,  it  is  add- 
ed, gave  him  a  shilling.  Towards 
the  class  he  seems  always  to  have 
showed  respect ;  and  Bosweli  records 
with  pride  his  commendation  of  his 
Bohemian  servant,  Joseph  Ritter. 
"  Let  not  my  readers  disdain  his 
introduction,  for  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
him  this  character :  ^  Sir,  he  is  a 
civil  man  and  a  wise  man.'  " 

Nor  was  the  country  without  its 
lettered  members  of  the  order.  The 
*  Monthly  Review,'  of  a  few  years' 
earlier  date  than  this,  patronises 
with  its  warmest  encouragement  a 
work  on  the  abstrusest  doctrinal 
questions  by  George  Williams,  a  liv- 
ery servant — bond  fide  ^  as  the  review- 
ers took  the  trouble  to  ascertain. 
This  George  is  a  prig  of  the  first  wa- 
ter, and  dismisses  the  conclusions  of 
ancient  Fathers  and  modern  divines 
with  an  easy  assurance.  "Believe 
me,"  says  he,  "  they  have  not  one 
text  of  Scripture ;"  and  so  on.  "  Well 
said,  honest  George ! "  cries  the  het- 
erodox reviewer.  "If  his  manner 
borders  sometimes  on  coarseness," 
it  is  added,  ^^  the  liberal  and  candid 
reader  will  consider  his  education." 
Encouraged  by  such  applause,  honest 
George  proceeds  to  take  the  Articles 
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in  band  by  the  same  easy  method  ; 
but  whether  for  going  farther  still, 
or  for  retracting  what  he  had  already 
said,  he  receives  a  sort  of  snub  from 
his  admirer. 

From  the  pen  of  Berkeley,  not 
yet  Bishop,  we  have  the  character 
of  a  servant  written  in  his  easv 
style.  The  good  servant,  we  may 
observe,  generally  carries  his  date 
with  him.'  ;The  bad  one  contrives 
to  be  always  modern,  always  to  fit 
in  as  a  portrait  of  one  we  know  : — 

r  "  Dec.  1,  1726.— You  also  desire"  I 
would  speak  of  Ned.  You  must  know 
Ned  hath  parted  from  me  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  last  July.  1  allowed 
him  six  shillinprs  n-week,  besides  his 
annual  wages.  Besides  an  entire  livery, 
I  gave  him  old  clothes,  which  he  made 
a  penny  of.  But  the  creature  prew 
idle  and  worthless  to  a  prodigious 
degree.  He  was  almost  constantly 
out  of  the  way  ;  and  when  I  told  him 
of  it  ho  used  to  give  me  warning.  I 
bore  with  this  behaviour  about  nine 
months,  to  lot  him  know  I  did  it  in 
compassion  to  him,  and  in  hopes  he 
would  mend  ;  but  finding  no  hopes  of 
this,  I  was  forced  at  last  to  discharge 
him  and  take  another,  who  is  as  dili- 
gent as  he  was  negligent.  When  he 
parted  from  me  I  paid  him  between 
six  and  seven  pounds  which  was  due 
to  him,  and  likewise  gave  him  money 
to  bear  his  charges  to  Ireland,  whither 
lie  said  he  was  going.  I  met  him 
t'other  day  in  the  street,  and  asking 
him  why  he  was  not  gone  to  Ireland 
to  his  wife  [and  child,  he  made  answer 
that  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child. 
He  got,  it  seems,  into  another  service 
when  he  left  me,  but  continued  only  a 
fortnight  in  it.  The  fellow  is  silly  to 
an  incredible  degree,  and  spoiled  by 
good  usage." 

Berkeley  was  clearly  an  easy  mas- 
ter, and  such  a  fellow  in  London 
would  find  an  abundance  of  kin- 
dred spirits.  Being  invited,  as  the 
'  Spectator*  puts  it,  to  write  a  satire 
on  grooms,  Addison  enters  on  the  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant,  and  all 
the  abuses  of  the  period.  The  swarm 
of  servants  kept  for  mere  ostenta- 
tion could  not  but  produce  the 
worst  results.     The   men   followed 


their  masters  to  places  of  entertain- 
ment, where  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  gossip.  The  custom  of  the 
day,  in  giving  them  board-wages, 
led  them  to  congregate  in  clubs 
and  taverns,  where  all  the  scandal 
of  the  day  was  discussed  and  propa- 
gated among  them.  What  is  note- 
worthy in  the  complaints  put  into 
the  mouths,  or  rather  pens,  of  the 
men  against  their  masters  is,  that 
however  ill  they  are  used,  tbey 
cling  to  their  places.  Not  that  this 
is  the  general  assumption.  On  the 
contrary,  foreigners  are  represented 
as  astonished  at  the  condition  of 
things  in  England,  considering  there 
is  no  other  part  of  the  world  where 
servants  have  such  privileges  and 
advantages  —  nowhere  else  where 
they  have  such  wages  or  indulgent 
liberty — no  place  where  they  labour 
less;  and  yet  where  they  are  so 
little  respectful,  more  wasteful,  more 
negligent,  or  where  they  so  frequent- 
ly change  their  masters.  This  may 
only  have  meant  that  in  other  coun- 
tries the  condition  of  the  classes 
which  furnish  servants  was  much 
more  miserable  than  in  England, 
and  a  return  to  their  privations  a 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of  by  the 
French  valet  under  any  tyranny. 
The  *  Spectator'  gives  amusing  ex- 
amples of  the  modes  by  which  an 
ill-tempered  sardonic  master  could 
make  himself  unpleasant ;  but  at 
the  end  we  find  the  reporter  of  it  all 
has  served  him  upwards  of  nine 
years,  and  only  begins  to  despair  of 
ever  pleasing  him.  Some  of  onr 
readers  will  recollect  the  ^'pleas- 
anter  tyrant  than  any  of  the  above  " 
who  was  observed  on  the  Five 
Fields  towards  Chelsea.  "  A  fat 
fellow  was  passing  on  in  his  waist- 
coat ;  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  a  livery 
carrying  after  him  his  cloak,  upper 
coat,  hat,  wig,  and  sword.  The  poor 
lad  was  ready  to  sink  under  the 
weight,  and  could  not  keep  up  with 
his  master,  who  turned  back  every 
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half   fnrlong,   and   wondered   what 
made  the  lazy  young  dog  lag  be- 
hind."    Of  the  number  of  servants 
sapposed  necessary  for  a  gentleman 
of  position,  we  may  form  an  idea 
from  Lord  Chesterfield's  directions 
to   his   son,   then   a  lad   with    his 
tator  at  Paris,  who  was  coming  over 
to     England     on     a     short     visit 
"Bring  with   you   only  your  valet 
de    chambre^    Christian,    and    your 
own   footman — not    your   valet  de 
place,  whom  you  may  dismiss  for 
the  time — as  also  your  coachman." 
It  is  not  wholly  out   of  place  to 
add  the  instructions   regarding  his 
wardrobe,  as  showing  that  the  fine 
gentleman  of  the  period  needed  a 
good  deal  of  waiting  upon,  as  well 
as    protection    from    the    weather. 
"Bring  only  the  clothes  you  travel 
in,   one   suit  of  your  fine  clothes, 
two  or  three  of   your  laced  shirts, 
and  the  rest  plain   ones;  of  other 
things,  as  bags  and  feathers,  as  you 
tbink  proper."     The  Court  being  in 
rooarning  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
the  moderation   of  this   list.      We 
see  that  a  gentleman  could  not  look 
after  his  own  feathers,  and  also  what 
a  work  of   art  he   was,   and   how 
nuiQy  artists  he  needed  about  him. 
Garrick's      "High    Life     below 
Stjurs"  was  a  satire  on  the  fashion 
of  crowding  the  house  with  useless 
menials,  as   it   was   the  custom  to 
call  them.     "You  are  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Level,"  says  the  moral  Mr.  Free- 
"M«i,  "and  take  a  pride  in  a  num- 
^r  of  idle,    unnecessary   servants, 
^ho  are  the   plague  and   reproach 
of  this  kingdom."     And  there  fol- 
*ov   in    illustration    some     capital 
*^ne8,  which  never  lose  their  fun, 
wongb,    as    a    satire,*  it    may    be 
"Oped  they  have  lost  some  of  their 
^jJge.    A  notice  of  the  farce  at  the 
^me  pronounces   "  that    it   has   a 
^^iderable  share  of  merit,  and  has 
''■^^t  with  most  amazing  success  in 
I^ndon ; "  but  goes  oh  to  state  that 
iQ  Edinburgh,  however,  it  found 


prodigious  opposition  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party-coloured 
regiment,  who  raised  repeated  riots 
in  the  playhouse  whenever  it  was 
acted,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
performers."  Nothing  certainly  could 
more  emphatically  illustrate  the 
pitch  to  which  the  evil  had  arrived 
than  this  mode  of  meeting  the 
charge.  *'  This  insolence,"  we  are  fur- 
ther told,  "  in  some  degree  brought 
about  the  very  reformation  it  meant 
to  oppose,  being  the  occasion  of  an 
association  immediately  entered  into 
by  almost  all  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  Scotland,  and  publicly  subscribed 
to  in  the  periodical  papers,  whereby 
they  bound  themselves  mutually  to 
each  other  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ab- 
surd and  scandalous  custom  of  giv- 
ing vails,  prevalent  nowhere  but 
in  these  kingdoms."  We  almost 
see  here  Mr.  Sneer's  ideal  carried 
out,  and  the  stage  made  a  court  of 
ease  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

About  the  date  of  this  farce,  an 
absurd  and  yet  most  pitiable  tragedy 
was  enacted,  in  which  the  wearers 
of  livery  must  have  been  principal 
performers,  and  one,  we  are  told,  a 
leading  sufferer.  Horace  Walpole, 
writing  of  the  execution  of  Earl 
Ferrers,  says  Lord  Ferrers  went  to 
the  gallows  in  his  landau  and  six, 
dressed  in  his  wedding-clothes,  his 
coachman  crying  all  the  way;  a 
hearse  following.  The  procession 
lasted  two  hours,  with  a  mixture  of 
pageantry,  shame,  and  ignominy. 
A  protracted  torment  to  man — men, 
no  doubt  as  well  as  master — surely 
unique  in  its  circumstance. 

In  all  these  instances  gathei*ed 
from  a  past  date,  "  servants  "  mean 
men-servants.  The  word  was  so 
understood  in  the  literature  of  the 
period.  The  crowd  of  useless  at- 
tendants wore  liveries.  An  adjunct 
had  to  be  applied  where  the  con- 
trary was  intended  —  cook -maid, 
scullery  -  maid,    and   the   like.      In 
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its  familiar  use,  and  as  a  news- 
paper topic,  we  may  say  th^  word 
nowadays  has  changed  its  sex. 
Perhaps  because  the  middle  classes 
are  having  their  say.  But  in 
country  places,  among  quiet  people, 
women  now  wait  and  are  visible 
where  men  alone  used  to  be  seen. 
Wages  have  risen  enormously, 
which  is  one  reason, — and  some 
people  would  say  the  class  has 
become  more  unmanageable;  but 
also  the  world  ha&  outlived  certain 
forms  of  finery — that  is,  has  ex- 
changed them  for  others.  The 
genteel  period  is  passed.  No  obitu- 
ary of  an  old  lady  would  report  it 
now,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  records  of 
the  last  century,  as  an  eccentricity 
on  a  par  with  keeping  eighty  cats 
and  a  black  woman  to  attend  upon 
them,  "that,  though  affluent,  she 
never  would  have  a  man-servant." 
No  doubt  the  class  of  female  domes- 
tics has  advanced  in  refinement 
with  the  world  at  large.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  assume  that  cleanliness 
in  its  thorough -going,  all-pervading 
acceptation,  was  the  quality  for 
which  households  of  the  old  stamp 
wore  distinguished.  Where  the 
mistress  and  her  daughters  held 
strict  supervision  that  would  be 
so;  but  we  have  now  and  then  an 
insight  into  things  as  they  were, 
where  this  eye  was  wanting,  which 
tells  another  tale.  A  certain  Will 
VerraFs  experiences  are  so  much 
to  the  point  that  we  will  give  them, 
as  chancing  upon  them  in  our  own 
reading,  though  we  have  seen  them 
quoted  not  very  long  since  else- 
where. Will  was  an  innkeeper 
and  man-cook,  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
employed  by  the  gentlemen  of  his 
neighbourhood  to  cook  their  State 
dinners  for  them.  He  published  a 
cookery-book — the  date  1759 — and 
wrote  a  preface  to  it  which  shows 
him  master  of  a  picturesque  style : 

"I    have  been  sent  for  many  and 


many  a  time  to  get  dinners  for  some 
of  the  families  hereabouts.  The  salute 
generally  is,  'Will'  (for  that  is  my 
name),  '  I  want  yon  to  dress  me  a  din- 
ner to-day/  '  With  all  my  heart*  air,* 
says  I ;  '  how  many  will  yoar  company 
be  ? '  •  Why,  about  ten  or  twelve  or 
thereabouts.'  '  And  what  would  you 
please  to  have  me  get,  sir,  for  ye?' 
*0h,'  says  the  gentleman,  'I  shall 
leave  that  entirely  to  joa,'  &c.  My 
next  step  was  to  go  and  offer  a  great 
many  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cook  about 
getting  the  dinner.  The  girl,  I'll  say 
that  for  her,  returned  the  compliment 
very  prettily  by  saying, '  Sir,  whatever 
my  master  or  you  shall  order  me  to 
do,  shall  be  done  as  far  and  as  well  as 
I  am  able.'  But  Nanny  (for  that  I 
found  to  be  her  name)  soon  got  into 
such  an  air  as  often  happens  upon  such 
occasions.  *  Pray,  Nanny,'  says  I, 
'  where  do  vou  place  your  stew-pant 
and.  other  thinpfs  you  make  use  of  in 
the  cookinjT  way  ?  *  '  La,  sir,'  says  she, 
*that  is  all  we'have*  (pointing  to  one 
poor  solitary  stew-pan,  as  ono  might 
call  it,  but  no  more  fit  for  the  use 
than  a  wooden  hand-dish).  '  Umph ! ' 
says  1  to  myself,  'how's  this  to  be? 
A  sur;;reon  may  as  well  attempt  to 
make  an  incision  with  a  pair  of  sneara, 
or  open  a  vein  with  an  oyster-knife, 
as  for  me  to  pretend  to  get  this  dinner 
without  proper  tools  to  do  it.'  At 
length,  wanting  a  sieve,  I  begged  of 
Nanny  to  give  me  one  ;  and  so  she  did, 
in  a  moment — but  such  a  one  I  I  ptft 
my  fingers  to  it,  and  found  it  gravelly. 
*  Nanny,'  says  I,  *  tliis  won't  do  ;  it  ie 
sandy.'  She  looked  at  it,  and  angry 
enough  she  was.  '  Rot  our  Sue,'  says 
she,  '  she's  always  taking  my  sieve  to 
sand  her  nasty,  dirty  stairs  I '  Bat, 
however,  to  be  a  little  cleanly,  Nanny 
gave  it  a  thump  upon  the  table,  mueli 
about  the  part  of  it  where  the  meat 
is  generally  laid,  and  whips  it  into'the 
boiler,  where,  I  suppose,  the  pork  and 
cabbage  were  boiling  for  the  family, 
gives  it  a  sort  of  a  rinse,  and  gave  it  to 
mo  again  with  as  mucli  of  the  pork-fat 
about  it  as  would  poison  the  whole 
dinner:  so  I  said  no  more,  but  oonld 
not  use  it,  and  made  use  of  a  napkin 
that  1  slyly  made  friends  with  her  fel- 
low-servants for,  at  which  she  leered 
round  and  set  off;  but  I  heard  her  say, 
as  she  llirtcd  her  tail  into  the  scullery, 
'  Hang  these  men-cooks,  they  are  00 
confounded  nice  I  I'll  bo  whipt,'  aaya 
she, '  if  there  was  more  sand  in  the  sieve 
than  would  lay  upon  a  sixpence  I ' " 
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Nanny,  evidently  under  no  fe- 
male snpervisioD  or  control,  is  no 
case  in  point ;  but  as  a  general  re- 
mark, we  may  observe  that  the  con- 
dition of  service  never  takes  a  stand 
that  more  develops  femiDine  powers 
and  resource  than  where,  as  do- 
mestic, and  strictly  in  that  capacity, 
she  presides  over  her  master's  estab- 
lishment. The  relation  gives  par- 
haps  more  room  than  any  other  of 
dependant  and  superior  for  a  satis- 
factory division  of  the  respective 
merits  of  either  sex.  Each  gives 
way  to  the  other  with  a  willing  def- 
erence. The  woman  ungrudgingly 
allows  to  the  man  all  intellectual 
pre-eminence  of  the  speculative 
idnd;  the  more  readily  because 
this  implies  powers  exciting  no 
cariosity.  Rousseau  made  a  mis- 
take when  he  proposed  that  man 
ftbould  only  be  waited  on  by  his 
wife.  However  devoted  the  wife, 
however  she  may  say, 

"I  cannot  understand,  I  love," — 
she  has  yearnings,  provoking  ques- 
tions, and  the  trouble  of  answering 
them,  which  may  be  a  bore.  The 
ideal  housekeeper,  the  presiding 
genias  of  the  kitchen,  while  con- 
ventionally looking  up  to,  really 
looks  down  upon  her  master  from  an 
inapproachable  eminence.  On  the, 
to  her,  sole  important  questions, 
*he  feels  she  can  do  without  his 
g^fts;  in  fact,  she  could  not  do 
^th  them,  while  he  is  wholly 
dependent  on  hers.  He  thinks, 
w  writes,  he  talks,  he  amuses  him- 
self in  doors  and  oat ;  she  keeps 
tiw  hoase  going,  looks  after  his 
comfort  and  his  dinners,  and  pro- 
^^  him  from  imposition,  to  which 
"J8  confiding  and  open  hand  renders 
^im  liable.  To  have  the  charge  of 
*  «aperior  being  is  very  like  in  feel- 
*^gto  being  his  superior.  On  his 
••de  nobody  minds  being  under  the 
?^tle  control  of  servants  devoted 
^  Wm.  It  is  felt  a  sort  of  distinc- 
^  aa  implying  easiness  of  temper. 


The  adoring  patronage  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall  leaves  a  man  free  to 
indulge  his  humour  with  unre- 
straint. This  relation  implies  in- 
deed, on  the  man's  part^  what  we 
will  call  the  gift  of  being  waited 
upon,  which  a  good  many  people, 
indeed  the  majority,  are  without — 
the  habit  of  receiving  watchful  at- 
tention, not  as  a  claim,  not  to  be 
exacted  as  a  due,  but,  like  the  air 
you  breathe,  part  of  a  state  of 
things.  There  are  cases  where 
this  watchful,  intelligent  respect 
soothes  like  an  anodyne.  Persons 
unfortunate  in  the  distant  survey 
of  their  positions  are  seen  by  those 
who  look  close  to  have  a  compen- 
sation in  a  surrounding  atmosphere 
of  unobtrusive  loving  tendance. 

This  relation — divested,  however, 
of  the  chivalrous  respect  of  these 
ideal  instances  —  is  seen  in  the 
households  of  the  humbler  class  of 
priests  in  foreign  countries,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  we  read  of  them ; 
in  cases  in  which  no  breath  of  scan- 
dal throws  suspicion.  The  readers 
of  Manzoni  will  remember  among 
his  most  telling  scenes  those  of  the 
lively  wrangles  between  Don  Ab- 
fondio,  testy  and  querulous,  and  his 
faithful,  truth  -  speaking  Perpetua. 
Just  the  same  relation  exists — exists, 
indeed,  necessarily  —  between  the 
Prevosto  and  his  one  servant  now, 
as  we  are  shown  in  Mrs.  Comyn 
Carr's  lively  volumes,  '  North 
Italian  F«Jks.'  She  gives  a  scene. 
The  old  man  has  invited  a  poor 
parishioner  to  share  the  scanty 
dinner  with  him  and  his  house, 
keeper.  He  has  laid  aside  his 
clerical  garments,  and  lounges  at 
ease  in  an  old  coat,  his  tonsured 
head  covered  by  a  battered  straw- 
hat, 

'  **  Presently  Caterina  bustles  in : 
*  Listen  to  me,  Prevosto/  breaks  forth 
the  faithful  woman,  and  she  is  not 
careful  to  moderate  her  voice  even  to 
the  semblance  of  secrecy ;  *  you  donH 
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bring  another  mouth  for  me  to  feed 
here  when  it  is  baking-day  again.  Per 
Bacco !  no  indeed,  the  mean,  grasp- 
ing  creature !  She  has  as  much  food 
in  her  own  house  as  we  have  any  day. 
.  .  .  But  it  shan't  happen  again,  do 
you  hear  ?  For  shame  of  you !  Come 
now  to  your  dinner  in  the  kitchen;  I'm 
not  going  to  bring  it  in  here.  You'd 
best  look  sharp,  for  I  know  there's  a 
dying  woman  up  at  San  Fedele  you 
ought  to  go  after.  I  don't  know  what 
you  took  off  your  canonicals  for!' 
And  Caterina,  the  better  for  this  free 
expression,  hastens  to  dress  up  the 
minentra. 

"  Poor  old  priest !  what  a  shrew  he 
has  got  in  his*  house!  snys  some 
pitying  reader.  Yet  he  would  rot 
part  with  her  for  worlds.  She  is  his 
solace,  his  right  hand,  and  loves  him 
besides  none  the  less  for  her  sharp, 
uncurbed  speech. 

'*  Words  in  Caterina' s  mouth  are 
only  the  natural  vent  of  her  quick, 
eager  nature,  when  the  words  are 
spoken  ^to  the  old  priest.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
uttered,  both  by  master  and  servant. 
The  lonely  man  cannot  afford  to 
quarrel  with  mere  froth  of  words  in 
the  woman  who  devotes  her  life  to  his 
comfort.  Who  would  care  for  him  as 
cares  this  poor  hnrd-working  servant? 
Who  else  could  lay  aside  her  ease,  and 
forget  her  people,  that  she  might  carry 
his  interests  the  steadier  at  heart,  the 
better  to  fight  his  battles,  and  guard 
his  homestead,  and  order  his  goods  to 
advantage  ? 

"  Yet  Caterina  is  no  miracle  of  a  ser- 
vant. In  many  a  lonely  and  cheer- 
less home  of  Italian  priest  can  I  call 
to  mind  such  a  woman  as  this — such  a 
fond  and  faithful  drudge,  with  harsh 
ways  and  soft  heart!  And  where  the 
priest  Isold,  having  plodded  out  his  life 
in  some  little  secluded  parilfli,  among  a 
people  more  uneducated  than  himself, 
there  the  servant  is  old  also,  and  the 
one  has  almost  drifted  into  a  shape 
and  mould  of  the  other's  nature  and 
mind.  For,  as  home  companionship 
goes,  are  they  not  all  in  all  to  each 
other?  There  is  no  wife  for  a  com- 
rade, there  are  no  children  to  keep 
the  old  life  burning  to  the  end  in  these 
homes  of  the  Koman  ])riesthood,  and 
yet  who  shall  pretend  that  they  are  al- 
ways sad  ?  " 

Here  at  least  is  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  we  have  required  as 


indispensable  to  attachment;  to  in- 
stilling fidelity  and  loyalty,  as  dis- 
tinct from  honesty  and  fair  dealing, 
in  which  we  believe  modern  ser- 
vice does  not  fail  short  of  any 
previous  age.  Modem  experience, 
where  mistress  and  maid  are  thrown 
together  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
common  '  interest — as  in  sickness, 
or  by  the  bond  of  loving  devotion 
to  the  same  chihl,  almost  eqnally 
strong  ia  mother  and  nurse— can 
recall  cases  where  self  and  private 
hope  and  prospects  voluntarily 
give  way  to  a  romantic  sense  of 
dutv,  and  the  claims  of  service — 
at  the  expense  of  real  sacrifice. 
There  is  nothing  that  gathers 
romance  about  it  more  quickly 
than  such  service  as  this.  Every 
memory  has  some  example,  "long 
ago,"  to  itself,  but  yet  recent 
enough  to  keep  up  the  tradition  as 
a  current  thing.  Every  correspon- 
dence has  its  scenes  and  pictures^ 
Thus  the  nurse  of  a  large  family, 
after  years  of  most  faithful  service, 
marries  and  settles  comfortably. 
The  family  she  served  are  travel- 
ling in  her  direction,  and  give  her 
notice  of  a  call.  A  letter  de- 
scribes the  scene.  **l*oor  Betsy 
was  standing  at  her  door  looking 
exceedingly  nice,  and  bettor  look- 
ing than  ever  1  recollect  her,  but 
so  excited,  and,  as  she  said,  over- 
joyed, she  could  hardly  speak.  She 
could  only  seize  mammals  hand  and 
kiss  it,  till  we  all  got  out  of  the 
carriage  and  surrounded  her.  She 
told  us  afterwards  that  from  the 
time  she  had  F.'s  letter  to  say  we 
were  coming,  she  had  no  rest  night 
or  day."  One  word  in  perusing 
this  narrative  suggests  change :  the 
prosperous  wife  with  her  children 
about  her,  uses  throughout  the 
words  "  Master  "  and  **  Mistress  " — 
words  obsolete  now.  "  llcr  husband 
is  the  best  in  the  world  except 
*•  Master,'  as  she  always  calls  papa." 
"I   always   says  that  Master  was 
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the*  best  husband  and  father  in  the 
world."  Of  course  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  title  has  a  meaning 
lying  at  the  root  of  change. 

The  true  school  for  service  of  the 
thorough  sort  ^  is  probably  where 
there  is  work  to  do :  real  work, 
and  plenty  of  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  consideration.  No  caprice, 
no  ill-temper,  and  as  little  interfer- 
ence as  possible  in  the  manner  and 
method  of  doing,  so  long  as  the 
work  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The   faithful   servant,  we   trust, 
will  never  be  reduced  to  a  recollec- 
tioo,  but  there  is  one  specimen  of 
the  class  which  we  really  believe  to 
be  out  of  date.     Observation  and 
present  report  give  us  no  example 
of  it:  and  that  is  what  we  will  call 
ibe  Puritan — the  frigidly  strict  and 
precise  in  dress,  diction,  and  man- 
ners.     The   type "  lives   in  Lyddy, 
the  solo  domestic  of  Mr.  Lyon,  the 
minister  in  *  Felix    Holt:'  Lyddy, 
who  announces  visitors  in  a  tone  of 
despondency,  finishing  with  a  groan ; 
and  who  would  not  object  to  drink- 
ing warm  ale  as  a  remedy  against 
the  face-ache — one  of  her  numerous 
maladies — if  it  would  hinder  poor 
dear   Miss  Esther   from   speaking 
"light,"  who  had  objected  to  her 
broth  CD  the  ground  that  she  cried 
into  it  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
Methodism  still  enjoined  a  Quakerish 
gninty  of  attire  upon  its  votaries ; 
wd  we  find  in  a  letter  on  domestic 
affairs  a  description  of  one  in  ser- 
vice.   "  Nothing,'!,  writes  the  lady, 
"can  set  me  free  from  my  embar- 
'^ssments  but  the  marriage  of  my 
foasemaid.     I  cannot  find  anything 
JD  the  even  tenor  of  her  way  that 
*Jll  give  me  a  reasonable    pretext 
^w  discharging  her,  and    yet  her 
*^en  movements   seem   to  hanff 
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"ke  a  dead  weight  upon  us  all. 
Then  she  provokes  nio  past  my 
pttience  by  determining  never  to  be 
^eU.  Mr.  J.  says  there  is  nothing 
^  earth  the  matter  with  her.  All 
^his  time  she  would  consider  her- 


self the  greatest  sinner  in  the  place 
if  she  wore  a  bunch  of  ribbons  in 
her  bonnet,  or  put  a  curl-paper 
in  her  hair;  and  I  suppose  she 
would  be  turned  out  of  the  society 
if  she  exhibited  such  symptoms  of 
a  worldly  spirit." 

The  cold  chill  difi*u8ed  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  living  walking 
gloom  of  disapproval  as  is  here  de- 
scribed, must  be  unpleasant  enough  ; 
but  the  inconvenience  is  of  the 
passive  endurable  order  as  com- 
pared to  the  opposite  temper  and 
ways  of  its  modem  extreme  con- 
trary. We  must  go  to  America  for 
the  picture  of  the  servant  as  the 
direct  produce  of  modern%  ideas. 
"  A  Groan  from  New  York  "  is  dis- 
posed to  think  Britain  avenged  for 
the  rebellion  of  last  century  by  the 
new  rebellion  of  this.  "  That  a  new 
and  horrible  tyranny  has  grown  up 
in  American  society  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Every  year  our  domestics 
demand  more  money,  do  less  work, 
insist  on  greater  privileges,  destroy, 
without  atonement,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  household  goods,  solace  them- 
selves with  more  receptions  and 
symposia  at  our  unwilling  expense, 
indulge  in  a  jnrreater  number  of 
amatory  adventures  under  our  very 
noses,  copy  more  literally  the  cos- 
tumes, and,  so  far  as  they  can,  the 
manners  and  habits,  of  our  wives 
and  daughters ;  and,  to  conclude^ 
set  our  taste,  purse,  and  comfort 
more  supremely  at  nought.  The 
same  grievance  is  complained  of 
bitterly  in  England  of  late ;  but 
we  believe  that  in  no  country  in  the 
world  are  household  servants — per- 
haps it  is  just  to  say  female  house- 
hold servants  —  so  given  over  to 
waste,  sloth,  exaction,  and  finery, 
as  in  the  United  States  of  to-day." 

Something  of  this  state  of  things 
might  certainly  have  been  foreseen 
when  the  Americans  as  a  body 
threw  over  the  authority  above 
them.  We  are  not  treating  of  their 
right  to  do  so,  but  only  the  natural 
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consequences  of  the  act  It  stands 
to  reason  that  servants  cannot  hold 
the  same  relation  to  master  and 
mistress  that  they  used  to  do,  when 
master  and  mistress  in  their  turn 
acknowledged  social  superiors,  and 
the  term  "  betters  "  was  an  accepted 
one  in  all  ranks  but  the  highest  of 
all  It  is  a  flat  impossibility  for 
American  society  to  have  servants 
in  the  Old  World  sense  so  long  as 
this  word  is  odious  to  the  nation. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  pleasant 
for  the  high  sense  of  independence 
to  stop  short  with  the  individual 
who  rejoices  in  it^  seeing  that  the 
qualities  that  make  this  lofty  inde- 
pendqfce  amiable  and  serviceable 
require  a  mental  training,  rarely 
attained  by  the  uncultured. 

Nothing  but  a  course  of  service 
from  early  years,  an  apprenticeship 
under  the  superiors  of  the  class, 
can  teach  the  fundamental  lesson 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
theory  of  service,  that  the  ser- 
vant's time  is  his  master's;  that 
his  work  is  not  a  certain  set  of 
duties  to  be  performed,  and  then 
freedom  to  act  as  he  chooses  and 
go  where  ho  chooses,  like  a  jour- 
neyman doing  a  job,  and  then 
taking  himself  off;  but  that  he 
is  a  member  of  his  master's  family, 
bound  by  its  rules,  and  subject  to 
its  laws.  It  is  a  frequent  experi- 
ment— often  forced  upon  people  by 
necessity — to  take  into  seiTice  a 
young  woman  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  factories,  or  some  employ- 
ment where,  work  done,  she  is  her 
own  mistress.  We  do  not  say  it 
never  answers,  but  we  know  no 
instance  in  which  there  was  not 
this  difference  between  the  trained 
servant  and  the  amateur,  that  the 
quondam  "  hand  "  thinks  herself 
her  own  mistress  when  her  work 
is  done.  She  has  not  the  instinct 
of  service — the  family  tie  to  her 
mistress,    the     relationship    which 


puts  her  concerns  first  and  fore- 
most. This  is  the  much-desired 
relation  which  it  is  the  tendency 
of  social  changes  to  weaken,  if 
not  to  destroy.  So  hopeless  as  an 
object,  and  so  little  desirable  to  some 
modem  theorists  indeed  is  it,  that  a 
new  scheme,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  set  on  foot  for  carrying  on  the 
domestic  work  of  life.  As  we  write, 
our  eye  happens  to  fall  on  an  ad- 
vertisement, proposing  itself  an  at- 
tempt to  test  the  working  power 
of  "  Mr.  Ruskin*8  ethical  teacning," 
"  To WoMBN. — Lady  Help  required 
for  Nursery ;  another  for  Kitchen. 
Country  life  of  much  simplicity  and 
self-help.  Entire  social  equality. 
Adequate  Salary.  No  servants 
kept,  but  work  fairly  shared  by  all. 
— *  Oxon,'  Spectator  Office,  &c." 

We  can  only  say  that  this  is  an 
experiment  of  which  we  should  like 
to  watch  the  progress  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance ;  but  failing  this  opportunity, 
we  will  hazard  the  opinion  that 
the  most  exasperated  of  American 
grumblers  at  the  state  of  things  as 
it  now  is  with  him,  would  thank- 
fully return  to  his  existing  griev- 
ances after  a  three  months'  tnal  of 
this  mode  of  escaping  them.  He 
would  be  keeping  them  at  ann's- 
length  by  relegating  them  again  to 
the  kitchen  in  comparison  with  this 
ever-present  conflict  with  the  em- 
barrassing and  uncongenial.  Changes 
in  the  social  relation  of  classes 
should  be  gradual.  The  way  to 
make  the  best  of  things  is  to  see 
the  good  in  them,  and  act  npon 
that — not  to  take  a  flying  leap  out 
of  them,  as  in  this  scheme ;  which 
we  believe  arises  out  of  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  existing  evils,  as 
though  society  were  the  victim  of 
some  abnormal  experience  instead 
of  its  suflering  from  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  disorder  to  which  a 
difficult  and  complicated  relation 
must  ever  be  subject. 
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Tfioea  West  India  balls  of    tLe 
olden  time  have  been  described  by 
fto  many  powerful  pens  that  I  mnst 
again  take  the  liberty  of  abbreviat- 
ing Mr.  Clifton's  somewhat  lengthy 
description,  which,    when    it    was 
written,  being  new,  would  no  doubt 
ha^e  been  infinitely  amusing.    Quiet 
as  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humour;  and  as  he 
wrote  before  there  was   a  Michael 
Scott  or  a  Marryat,  he  did  well  to 
indulge  his  talent.     He  tells  of  the 
wonderful  dresses  of  the  company, 
which  to  his  eye,  fresh  from  Europe, 
presented  an  appearance  exquisitely 
quizzical.     He  was  more  impressed, 
by  the  degree  and  quantity  6f  beauty 
in  the  ladies  than  by  their  dresses ; 
but  the  men  he   evidently    consid- 
ered to  be  what  we  should  now  call 
"gays."     The  busha  from  Higson's 
<Tap,  perspiring  in   a   laced    velvet 
coat,  is  celebrated  by  him,  as  also  the 
wearers  of  various  costumes,  some 
including  thick  wigs.    But  especially 
te  notes  the  hilarity  of  the  whole 
company,  where   nobody  was  blas^ 
or  cynical,  and  all  the  world  seemed 
<leterinined   to   have    a    night    of 
thorough     enjoyment    if    possible. 
He  was  astonished  to 'observe  how 
all  these  people,  so  languid  and  in- 
animate   in    the    daytime,  became 
now  at  night  filled  with  the    very 
spirit  of  action  :  how  they  tore  and 
''<»mpered  about  the  room,  the  ladies 
more  alive  if    possible   than    their 
partners,  their  eyes  sparkling,  their 
^'heekg  glowing,  flieir  feet  twinkling ; 
Hile  the  barbarous  music  screamed, 
*D(i  scratched,   and    brayed,    and 
clanged,  but  entirely  answered  the 
P'J^se  for  which  it  was  provided, 
^pite  of  his  quiet  habits  he  found 
himself    more   than    once   in    the 
^*«am  which,  like  that  brook  which 


brags  that  it  goes  on  forever,  fiowed 
incessantly  towards  the  "  tap,"  where 
a  dozen  coloured  people  dispensed 
])Owerful  refreshments  through  a  win- 
dow opening  on  a  veranda,  and  free- 
ly exchanged  compliments  and  ob- 
servations with  their  customers.  He 
understood,  for  he  sympathised  with, 
the  thirst  of  his  own  sex ;  but  it  made 
him  open  his  eyes  to    see    dainty, 
delicate  girls  come  up  to   the   bar 
and  toss  ofi*  tumblers  of  beer,  while 
the  attendants  remarked  to  them, — 
"  My,   missy,  you    really  lubly  dis 
evening !  me  long  for  come  hax  you 
to  dance ;"  or,  "  Hei,  my  sweet  missy, 
you  too  hansom  !  you  pleay  de  deb- 
bil    wid  de  buctfrah  gentlemen    to 
night;  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  dem, 
me  hear,  like    a-mad,  preasin'   for 
you  beauty.     Gad  sen'  dere  doan't 
nobody  killed    before    de   mornin',* 
dat  all  me  say  !  "  and  he  marvelled 
to  see  them,  thus  refreshed,  return 
to  the  business  of  the  eveninj?  with 
a  ten  times  better  will   than  when 
they  began.     The  entertainment,  he 
says,  took  place  in  the  Court-house. 
The  fresh  night  air  was  let  in  frbm 
all  sides,  and  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  it  was  if,  in  passing 
through    the    verandas    and  doors 
and    windows,    it    bad    not   swept 
over  some  hundreds  of  negroes  and 
ncgresses  who  thronged  these  com- 
munications, and  laughed  and  shout- 
ed and  made  remarks  with  tolerable 
freedom,  so  as  to  elicit  sometimes 
from  within  a  hint  of  cowskin. 

"I  hear  you,  Sam  Swig;  look 
out  for  fum-fum  to-morrow, — hear 
'ee  ? " 

"  S'ep  me  gad,  massa,  it  not  me  I 
it  dis  Bnngo ;  for  him  dam  v'ice 
fabour  mine  1  Hei,  Bungo,  is  you 
not  asheamed  of  you'self?  my 
king  1  "* 


"For  him  "  means "  his  :"  "  fabour  "  for  "  favour  "  means  "  resembles/'    The 
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And  then  such  a  supper !  which 
for  solidity,  the  Ensign  says,  was  fit 
to  put  before  famished  troopers  in 
northern  Europe.  The  viands  disi- 
appeared,  though,  at  a  great  rate ; 
and  the  flying  of  corks  kept  up  a 
feu-de-joie  till  long  after  daybreak. 
Some  few  gentlemen,  it  is  hinted, 
did  not,  after  the  third  or  fourth 
visit  to  the  supper-room,  leave  that 
apartment  again  until  they  were 
assisted  out  into  the  sunshine,  and 
some  others  who  did  leave  it  stood 
about  the  walls  of  the  ball-room,  a 
little  noisy  and  facetious.  But  of- 
fences like  these  were  easily  con- 
doned ;  for,  says  Clifton,  everybody 
was  tolerably  unrestrained.  Old 
Sandy  Chisholm  appeared  there  at 
fii*st  the  very  pink  of  good  -  hu- 
moured condescension.  He  joked 
with  the  young  ladies,  and  had 
his  cracks  with  the  men.  Every- 
body was  ambitious  of  drinking 
healths  with  this  great  man,  who 
bore  the  process  exceedingly  well, 
and  seemed  only  to  become  more 
good-humoured  and  jocular  (per- 
haps a  little  broader  in  his  fun)  as 
the  hobnobbinor  went  on.  After 
supper,  he  swore  he  would  have 
a  reel  ;  and  calling  forth  some  of 
his  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
roared  at  the  orchestra  for  "  Loard 
Macdonald."  But  to  the  "  spring  " 
the  native  band  was  quite  unequal : 
howbeit,  a  hard-baked  Caledonian 
of  the  company,  laying  hold  of  a 
musician's  feedky  made  it  as  potent 
as  the  chanter  of  Alister  M'Alister, 
and  set  them  working  like  der- 
vishes. Old  Chisholm  vaulted  and 
wriggled  and  tossed  his  nose  in  the 
air,  and  snapped  his  fingers,  and, 
every  time  the  tune  recommenced, 
shouted  like  a  Stcntor.  Never  mind 
if  it  was  in  the  tropics ;  the  fit  was 
on,  and  the  dance  kept  going  with 


such  animation  as  was  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  never  since,  except,  perhaps, 
in  Alio  way  Kirkyard.  By  Jupiter, 
it  appears  t*  have  been  great  fiin  ! 
But  the  Ensign  could  not,  be  says, 
have  given  his  description  of  it  at 
the  time,  or  for  years  after.  11  is 
eyes  took  in  all  that  was  going  on, 
but  his  mind  was  intent  on  far  other 
things.  He  had  gone  to  the  ball 
determined  to  bring  his  suspense  to 
an  end,  if  only  Arabella  could  be 
wrought  for  a  while  into  a  serious 
mood.  But  he  was  thrown  off  his 
balance,  at  first  entering  the  room, 
by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Spence  dancing 
with  Miss  Chisholm  and  looking 
much  at  his  ease  —  nay,  suprenaely 
happy.  This  need  not  have  dis- 
couraged the  Ensign,  but  it  was  in 
those  days  his  disposition  to  be 
timid  and  difiident  in  matters  of 
feeling.  He  was  like  enough  to  be 
shy  and  unready  at  the  best  of 
times;  but  an  unfavourable  inci- 
dent might  have  the  efiect  of  pain- 
fully increasing  his  bashfalness. 
He  was  conscious  that  his  resola- 
tion  had  received  a  check,  and  angry 
with  himself  that  such  was  the  case ; 
while  into  his  mind,  as  he  stood 
gazing  half  entranced  at  the  dancers, 
came  some  lines  of  a  poet  *  who  was 
known  to  youths  of  that  time  as  well 
as  Moore  is  to  those  of  the  present 
day: — 

'*  Every  passion  but  fond  Love 
Uuto  its  own  redress  docs  move  ; 
But  tliAt  alone  tlie  wretcli  inclines 
To  what  prevents  his  own  desi^i^; 
Makes  him  lament,  and  sigh,  and  weep, 
Disordered  tremble,  fawn  and  creep ; 
Postures  which  render  him  despls'o, 
"Where  ho  endeavours  to  be  prized. 
For  women  (bom  to  be  control'd^ 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold.*' 

After  a  while  he  succeeded  in  re- 
covering his  equanimity,  and  when 
the  dance  was  over,  he  went  up  and 


Jamaica  negro  commonly  forms  his  possessive  pronoun  by  putting  **for**  before  the 
personal. 
♦  Waller. 
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paid   bis   complimeDts  to  Arabella 
with  tolerable  assurance.      But  un- 
fortunately the  young  lady  was  not 
in  the  gracious  mood  which  he  had 
hoped  for :  she  was  engaged  for  an- 
other dance  to  Mr.  Spence,  and  for 
two  after  that  to   another  gentle- 
man ;  so  that,  for  the  present,  Clif- 
ton was   thrown    out.      He   felt  a 
little   angry  and  resentful,  and  see- 
ing  Miss  Salmon    disengaged,   he 
secured  her  hand  for  the  next  two 
dances.    Flora  was  gracious  enough, 
at  any  rate ;  and  as  the  scene  was 
new  to  both   of  them,  they  found 
plenty   to  talk  about.     She  made 
amnsing  remarks  on  the  queer  cus- 
toms and  accidents,  and  soon  raised 
her  partner's  spirits  to  a  pleasanter 
level.     She   did  not,  however,  fail 
to  direct  his  attention  to  Arabella 
and  Mr.   Spence,  or  to  repeat  the 
expression  of  her  belief  that  they 
were  happy  lovers.     Clifton  had  his 
own  reasons  for  not  wholly  accept- 
ing this  view  of  the  case ;  but  he 
was  sufficiently  pained  and  fretted 
at  hearing  such  remarks ;  and  Flora, 
content  with  having  just  suggested 
the  idea,  was  too  wise  to  allow  her- 
self to  be  associated  in   his  mind 
with  disagreeable  thoughts,  and  so 
became  sprightly  and  entertaining, 
drawing  the   young  man  into  free 
conversation.     She  had  discernment 
to  perceive  that  when  the  mauvaise 
JionU  was  once  charmed  away,  his 
^ords  were  worth  listening  to  ;    the 
sound  of  them  was  infinitely  pleas- 
ant to  her  ear. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before 
tlje  Ensign's  patience  was  rewarded 
^y  a  dance  with  Arabella;  but 
^ben  this  was  obtained  there  did 
"^ot  come  with  it  the  slightest 
opportunity  of  pouring  out  the 
Noughts  of  which  Jiis  heart  was 
^°^L  Arabella  was  as  gay  and  ani- 
Diated  as  she  could  be.  Her  dress 
*^<1  ornaments,  which  would  have 
J^a  in  excess  for  most  styles  of 
•^ty,  were  not  too  much  for  her 


sultana-like  head  and  ficrure.  Clif- 
ton  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
splendid.  But  he  was  not  the  only 
one  who  thought  her  admirable. 
Attentions  were  ofi*ered  in  profusion 
from  all  quarters,  and  the  young 
lady  did  nbt  seem  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  give  herself  up  to  any 
particular  admirer.  The  ball  was 
a  failure,  the  young  man  saw,  as 
regarded  any  clearing  up  of  his 
prospects  with  his  love.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  Arabella's  father,  who, 
coming  across  him,  took  him  off  for 
a  drfnk,  and  then  reproached  him 
for  not  being  more  frequently  at 
Blenheim,  saying  that  when  he 
was  a  youth,  the  *'  rauckle  deil " 
himself  would  not  have  kept  him 
away  from  a  place  where  he  would 
have  been  welcomed  by  **twa 
bonnie  lassies."  He  engaged  Clif- 
ton to  dine  with  him  three  days  after, 
and  told  him  to  bring  one  of  his 
brother  officers,  that  he  might  begin 
to  make  their  acquaintance. 

Among  the  earliest  departures 
was  that  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Chisholm. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Salmon  had  left 
them  now,  and  rejoined  the  Doctor ; 
and  they  (the  Chisholms)  had  come 
down  to  stay  the  night  at  a  house 
a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
Clifton,  rather  wearied,  had  gone 
outside,  and  was  wandering  about  a 
part  .of  the  verandas  which,  afford- 
ing no  view  of  the  ball-room,  was 
free  from  negroes.  From  hence  he 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Chisholm  in 
the  ante-room  attended  by  a  follow- 
ing of  young  men  all  eagerly  assists 
ing  to  wrap  her  up.  He  went  in- 
side the  doorway,  intending,  as  he 
could  do  no  more,  to  say  "good 
night "  as  she  should  pass  out,  and 
perhaps  to  tell  her  of  his  engage- 
ment to  dine  at  Blenheim,  but  not 
in  the  least  to  interfere  with  her 
present  attendants.  Indeed,  not  to 
appear  to  be  particularly  interested, 
he  turned   away  a  little,   knowing 
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that  she  would  havo  to  pass  him, 
and  could  hardly  miss  bidding  him 
adiea.  While  he  stood  thus ''cool- 
ing his  heels,"  as  the  MS.  has  it, 
he  felt  a  soft  hand  placed  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  round  to  the 
owner  of  it,  he  was  electrified  to 
find  it  was  Miss  Ohisholm's.  She 
had  left  all  her  beaux  behind,  and 
come  up  to  him  as  deliberately  as 
if  he  had  been  ordered  to  wait  for 
her.  **  I  will  just  step  outside  until 
papa  is  quite  ready,"  she  said ;  and 
then  bowing  to  her  deserted  fol- 
lowers, she  went  on  to  the  steps. 
The  road  was  full  of  carrianjes  and 
negroes,  -the  latter  of  whom  kept 
up  a  stunning  jabber,  calling  up 
carriages,  wrangling,  and  butting 
each  other  with  their  heads. 
Pausing  there  a  moment  in  the 
bright  starlight,  and  throwing  her 
weight  a  little  on  Clifton's  arm,  she 
said  in  a  clear,  gentle  key,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Babel  of 
negroes,  and  therefore  audible  to 
him  — "  You  have  not  seemed 
happy  to-night;  has  anything  dis- 
tressed you?"  Taken  aback  as  he 
had  been,  and  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  much  inclined  to  be  on  his 
dignity,  the  young  man  did  not 
waste  this  opportunity.  **  I  have 
been  unhappy,  and  disappointed 
too,"  he  answered.  "  I  came  here 
hoping.  Miss  (Mnsholm,  to  have 
heard  from  your  lips  whether  I  was 
ever  to  be  happy  again  or  not." 

"  From  me !  "  echoed  Arabella. 
"  Oh,  if  I  could  make  you  happy, 
you  may  be  sure  I  would  do  it." 

**You  would  I  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  believe  you  meant  that  seri- 
ously ! "  and  he  took  possession  of 
the  hand  that  lay  on  his  arm,  and 
continued,  **  Tell  me  in  earnest  that 
I  7)iay  be  happy." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  she  answered,  but 
in  very  soft  accents,  and  with  her 
dark  eyes  resting  gently  on  his  face. 
**  There  is  papa  in  the  carriage,  and 
waving  his  whip  for  me ;  we  must 


go  to  him."  As  she  stepped  down 
towards  the  road  a  dozen  niggera 
sang  out,  "  Hei  I  clear  de  way  dere  1" 
But  they  simply  pushed  each  other 
about  without  clearing  the  way  at 
all,  until  a  man  with  a  long  whip 
dashed  in  among  them.  Arabella 
got  safely  to  the  carriage,  which 
was  an  open  one,  built  for  only 
two,  with  a  fiat  board  across  the 
top  supported  on  four  standards,  to 
keep  off  the  sun.  As  she  bade  the 
young  man  good  night,  she  said 
she  hoped  he  would  be  happier 
now ;  and  then  taking  her  seat 
beside  her  parent,  away  they  drove, 
escorted  by  two  negroes  on  males, 
and  followed  by  her  maids  and  her 
father's  valet  or  boy  on  foot,  each 
of  these  personal  attendants  carry- 
ing on  the  head  a  bandbox  or  a 
trunk.  It  is  uncertain  how  long 
the  Ensign  stood  there  in  the  road- 
way looking  out  his  soul  after  the 
enchanting  figure,  lie  roused  him- 
self at  last,  and  thought  he  did  feel 
happy,  although  rather  stunned. 
Presently  he  went  back  to  the 
rooms,  exhibiting  a  liveliness  which 
none  had  ever  seen  in  him  before. 

"  What  the  deuce  has  come  to 
Clifton  ?  "  asked  one  of  his  brother 
oflScers  of  another. 

"Slightly  inebriated,  I  should 
say,"  replied  Worth,  who  was  the 
person  referred  to. 

Ue  was,  but  it  wasn't  with  wine 
or  strong  drink. 

After  this  the  melancholy  ceased, 
and  there  was  frequent  visiting  at 
Blenheim,  the  young  man  standing 
fire  capitally  when  they  rallied  him. 
As  for  poor  Spence,  it  was  his  turn 
now  to  feel  anxious,  and  even  Miss 
Salmon  could  hardly  persuade  him 
that  his  chance  was  still  good.  In- 
deed Miss  Salgion  herself  was  mach 
exercised  by  what  she  heard,  and 
began  to  make  some  very  particular 
inquiries  concerning  Arabella's  for- 
tune and  so  on — eliciting  answers 
which     rather     set    her    thinking. 
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Sandy  Chisholm  seemed  to  take 
very  kindly  to  the  Ensign  on  ac- 
qnaintance,  and  for  a  few  weeks  the 
life  of  the  latter  was  an  Elysium. 

There  must  be  breaks,  however, 
in  every  happiness,  and    it  was   a 
little  interruption  of  the  current  of 
bliss  when  Mr.  Chisholm  one  day, 
with    a  grave  face,   asked  Ensign 
Clifton  to  give  him  a  few  minutes 
1^  his  private  room,  and  began  their 
colloquy  with,  **  Noo,  young   sir." 
The  old  fellow  spoke  as  kindly  and 
sensibly  as  could  be.     lie  said  he 
had  observed  Clifton's  attentions  to 
his   daughter,  as   he   doubted   not 
others  had  done  also,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  him  to  have  come  when 
either  these  frequent  visits  must  be 
discontinued,  or,  if  ever  renewed  at 
all,  renewed  on  an  understood  foot- 
ing.    Hereupon  the   young  officer 
spoke   op    as    eloquently    and    as 
heartily   as   a  parent    could    have 
desired,  and    Chisholm    took    his 
hand  and  wrung  it.     lie  did  not, 
however,   depart    from   his    grave 
tone;  but  after   telling  the   suitor 
how  entirely  he  had  won  his  esteem, 
vent  on  to  say  that  so  young  a  man 
had  no  right  to  make  an  engage- 
ment to  marry  without  the  consent 
'»f  bis  relations.     He  (old  Sandy) 
Ww  the  world,  and  thought   old 
heads  and  young  heads  might  view 
sach  matters  differently.     His  "  las- 
sie" was  not  that  forlorn  or  homely 
Ibat  she  need  marry  into  a  family 
*here  they  would  look  askance  at 
^r.    And  the  short  and  the  lonjj 
^1  it  was   that,  before   he   would 
>1W  the  matter  to  proceed  further, 
l^e  Ensign  must  obtain  his  father's 
^flll  consent,  keeping  away  honour- 
.     aWy  from  Arabella  until  such  con- 
*eDt  could  be  produced.     It  was  a 
<^niel  sentence,  but  Clifton  saw  the 
propriety  of   it,  and   said   ho  was 
^irte  certain  his  friends  would  not, 
^old  not,  object;    which   Sandy 


said  drily  that  he  was  glad  to  hear. 
After  some  time  Clifton  said  that 
if  he  was  to  bo  banished  from  his 
beloved  he  would  rather  not  re- 
main close  to  her,  and  that  he 
would  try  and  obtain  leave  (short 
as  was  the  time  that  he  had  been 
out)  and  plead  his  cause  himself, 
returning  with  his  credentials. 

"As  ye  like,  sir,"  said  old  Sandy ;. 
"  but  remember,  ye'll  tell  ycr  freens  ,y 
aiverything  aboot  Bell  —  the  haill 
truth,  ye  understan'." 

Clifton  readily  promised  this, 
thinking  that  he  understood  the 
other's  meaning,  and  believing  that 
the  more  particularly  he  described 
"Bell"  and  everything  connected 
with  her,  the  more  his  family  would 
exult  in  his  having  obtained  such  a 
prize ;  and  then  with  much  entreaty 
he  obtained  leave  to  spend  another 
hour  with  Arabella. 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  quite- 
understand,  poor,  simple  fellow, 
what  old  Chisholm  meant;  but  he 
was  soon  to  be  enlightened.  It  has 
been  said  that  Miss  Salmon,  in  her 
chagrin,  made  many  inquiries  con- 
cerning Arabella;  and  she  soon 
heard  a  good  deal  which  she  felt 
certain  the  Ensign  did  not  know, 
and  with  which,  in  her  judgment, 
he  ought  to  be  acquainted.  Her 
chief  informant  was  a  middle-aged 
native*  lady,  whose  daughter  had' 
married  an  officer  in  the  regiment ; . 
and  this  lady  undertook,  at  Flora's - 
solicitation,  "  to  have  a  little  talk" 
with  Mr.  Clifton.  Now  that  young 
officer,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  interest  the  adjutant  and  all  in- 
fluential men,  ending  of  course  with 
the  colonel,  in  his  petition  for  leave, 
went  to  stay  a  few  days  at  head- 
quarters, so  that  Mrs.  Evitt  (that 
was  the  matron's  name)  soon  found 
her  opportunity.  She  bade  her 
son-in-law  to  bring  him  to  her 
house    one   evening;     and   having 


♦  This  does  not  mean  a  coloured  lady,  but  a  white  Creole. 
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establislied  herself  ttte-d-tete  with 
him  at  cribbage,  began  to  coiigratu- 
^  late  him  on  the  favour  with  which 
he  was  received  at  Blenheim,  lie, 
as  she  expected,  treated  this  as 
raillery,  and  their  game  went  on 
swimmingly  for  a  time.  At  length 
the  lady  remarked,  "  Indeed,  then, 
yon  may  laugh,  Mr.  Clifton,  but 
there's  many  a  young  officer  that 
wouldn't  mind  winning  Miss  Chis- 
holm  spite  of  all  her  drawbacks. 
She'll  have  a  finer  fortune  than 
many  a  young  miss  that's  been 
honestly  come  by.  Ilah,  there !  one 
for  his  nob  ! " 

"Mrs.  Evitt,"  answered  Clifton, 
turning  very  rod,  *'  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  Drawbacks !  honestly 
come  hi/ !  How  can  you  think  of 
using  such  expressions  in  reference 
to  Miss  Chisholm  ? " 

"  How  can  I  think  ?  You  haven't 
scored  that  five.  Why,  there's  no 
scandal,  1  hope,  in  alluding  to  what 
is  notorious.  Surely  you  know  very 
well  who  Arabella's  mother  is,  and 
that  the  old  lady  is  to  be  seen  now 
on  one  of  Mr.  Chisholm's  estates — 
an  old  mulatto  who  tells  fortunes." 

**  You  are  joking,"  faltered  the 
.  Ensign,  turning  now  from  red  to 
pale.  "  Really  you  ought  not — to 
—to—" 

"  Ought,  or  ought  not,"  proceeded 
the  lady,  "there's  nobody  doul)ts 
that  Mammy  Cis  (that's  the  old 
crone's  name)  is  mother  to  the  bril- 
liant Arabella." 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  trifle  with 
—with— don't " 

"  Take  up  your  cards,  Mr.  Clifton, 
and  go  on.  It*s  your  play.  I'm 
heartily  glad  you  disclaim  all  in- 
tention towards  Arabella,  since  you 
appear  not  to  know  her  origin." 


"I  know  that  she  is  Mr.  Chid- 
holm's  daughter,"  answered  he, 
grandly,  "  and  as  charming  a  young 
woman " 

'*  Hoity  -  toity  !  Mr.  Chisholm's 
daughter?"  interrupted  the  not  ver}' 
refined  lady.  "  It's  Mr.  Chisholm's 
pleasure  to  make  a  pet  of  her,  and 
to  bring  her  out  in  stato  as  bis 
^  bairn,'  as  ho  calls  her ;  but  folks 
might  call  her  by  another  name/ if 
they  weren't  afraid  of  flashing  eyes 
and  angry  looks." 

"  Call  her !  what  dare  they  call 
her? "  shrieked  the  maddened  lad. 

"They  might  call  her  his  slave. 
Heavens,  don't  bite  me,  but  that's 
the  truth !  lie  might  sell  her  in- 
stead of  marrying  her ;  for  altboi^h 
not  very  dark,  she  i.sn't  white  by 
law — only  a  quadroon." 

The  young  man  got  to  his  cham- 
ber he  knew  not  how.  He  was 
hardly  sane.  Here  was  a  pretty 
account  with  which  to  introduce  an 
intended  daughter-in-law  to  an  old 
proud  family  !  He  felt  in  his  soul 
that  it  was  true.  Arabella's  probi- 
bition  of  all  mention  of  his  visit  to 
Higson's  Gap,  and  Mr.  Chisholm's 
hints  about  the  whole  truth,  were 
intelligible  enough  now.* 

•  •••■• 

Clifton  had  not  to  sue  for  bis 
leave — the  doctors  got  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  safe  to  move  him ;  for  be 
had  a  violent  fever  —  a  seasoning 
fever,  as  knowing  people  called  it. 
But  Mrs.  Evitt  and  Miss  Salmon 
knew  what  kind  of  seasoning  bad 
produced  it,  —  and  Miss  Salmon 
also  had  a  fever.  Sandy  Chisholm, 
and  Arabella  too,  came  down  to  see 
the  sick  man  while  the  fever  wan 
running  its  course,  but  he  could  re- 
cognize no  one ;   and  when  he  was 


*  Tlio  selection  by  one  of  these  old  sinners  of  a  daughter  or  of  daughters  to  be 
educated  as  gentlewomen,  and  acknowledged,  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Sach  a 
selection  involved  a  complete  Sf'paration  from  the  mother  at  the  time  of  thedaughter 
proceeding  to  school,  if  not  before.  Maternal  and  filial  affections  weregener^dly  veiy 
mild  in  such  cases — the  younjr  ladies  desired  to  have  the  relationship  forgotten,  ura 
the  elder  ladies  philosophically  acquiesced  in  ignoring  it. 
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free  of  the  fever,  and  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death,  none  but  a 
nurse  was  allowed  near  him :  and 
he  was  carried  on  board  ship  in  a 
hammock,  with  a  thick  veil  over 
his  face. 

The  blow  of  course  fell  as  the 
reader  may  expect.  Clifton  did 
not  return  to  Jamaica,  but  wrote 
like  a  good  and  feeling  young  man 
to  Mr.  Chisholni,  telling  him  that 
he  had,  as  he  had  been  desired, 
told  everything  to  his  friends,  who 
would  not  hear  of  the  match  ;  that 
he  had  never,  before  leaving  Ja- 
maica, opened  his  lips  to  a  soul 
coocerning  his  proposal;  and  that 
he  trusted  his  short  visit  there 
would  be  forgotten  by  most  people 
before  the  letter  he  was  writing 
could  come  to  hand.  He  had  made 
his  offer  with  a  sincere  heart,  believ- 
ing that  he  could  win  over  his 
friends  to  his  wishes;  but,  alas! 
Mr.  Chisbolm  knew  better  than  he. 
He  implored  Arabella,  ^whom  he 
still  loved  as  fondly  as  ever,  to 
forgive  and  forget  him,  —  and  a 
great  deal  more  betokening  honest 
remorse. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  as  he  had  foreseen 
the  possibility  of  such  an  ivSsuc  as 
this,  bore  the  disappointment  with 
equanimity.     "I  was  no'  mistaken 
in  the  laddie,"  he   said  to  himself. 
**  He's    been    aye    honorable    and 
true,  and    there's    not  a    word   of 
hypocrisy    in    a'   the    letter.       I'd 
have  loved  him  weel  as  a  son-in- 
law,  and  the  connection — but  there, 
it's  of  nae  use  encouraging  idle  re- 
graits :    what  maun  be,  maun   be ; 
ftod  there's  as  gude  fish  in  the  sea 
as  ever  cam  oot  of  it     As  for  Bell, 
*hell  maybe   greet  sairly  enough ; 
but  fthe's  young,  and  she'll  do  weel 
Wyve."    Shrewd  as  he  was,  though, 
tl»eold  gentleman  miscalculated  al- 
^ether  the  effect  which  this  news 
I         *ould  have  upon  his  daughter.    He 
k         ^^ted  her  to  be  affected  as  an 
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English  or  Scotch  girl  would  have 
been  by  such  a  reverse.  But  he 
was  quite  unprepared  for  the  burst 
of  passion  with  which  Arabella  re- 
ceived the  communication.  She 
wept  and  shrieked ;  then  poured 
out  a  volume  of  reproaches  against 
Clifton,  whom  she  said  she  would 
spit  upon  and  trample  in  the  dust, 
raging  and  stamping  while  she  thus 
raved,  as  if  she  were  literally  crush- 
ing her  lost  lover  to  pieces ;  then, 
exhaused  by  her  violence,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  floor,  weeping  bitter- 
ly again,  and  calling  upon  her  be- 
loved by  every  endearing  name. 
The  variations  of  her  fury  con- 
tinued so  long  that  the  old  planter 
was  perfectly  shocked,  and  even 
alarmed,  at  the  paroxysms.  Reason- 
ing with  her  was  quite  out  of  the 
question;  but  after  trying  for  a 
long  while  to  coax  and  soothe  her, 
he  spoke  a  little  sternly,  and  tried 
to  touch  her  pride.  He  told  her 
that  this  was  not  the  behaviour  of 
a  gentle  body,  but  more  like  the 
savagery  of  the  people  on  the  estate, 
who  were  unable  in  any  circum- 
stances to  control  themselves.  This, 
however,  did  very  little  goed;  and, 
when  the  girl  became  more  subdued, 
it  was  because  she  had  expended 
her  strength.  She  then  turned 
sullen,  lay  on  the  floor,  and  moaned 
or  threatened.  It  was  a  most  piti- 
able case.  The  old  man  hesitated 
from  shame  to  send  for  a  medical 
man,  and  the  young  lady's  negro 
attendants  were  of  no  use  to  him 
in  the  circumstances.  "  My,  sar  1 
someting  miis'  upon  her  mind,"  one 
abigail  said;  while  another  one 
brought  her  a  piece  of  lead  to  bite 
(aud  Arabella  bit  it),  saying,  *'  She 
will  better  after  she  kick  lilly  bit." 
No  food  passed  her  lips  that  day, 
and  she  never  spoke  rationally. 
When  sjie  was  not  inthesuUens,  she 
was  in  such  a  violent  fit  as  has  been 
described.  Of  course  this  could  not 
last,  and  after  some  hours  Arabella 
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became  somewhat  calmer ;  but  she 
seemed  a  changed  girl.  She  was 
careless  of  her  appearance,  would 
scarcely  eat  or  drink,  and  lay  sob- 
bing and  moaning  the  half  of  her 
time.  To  speak  of  anything  con- 
nected with  her  trouble  was  im- 
possible, for  it  made  her  rage  like 
a  pythoness.  Iler  poor  father  was 
almost  out  of  his  wits  with  alarm, 
and  the  negro  servants  had  a  dread- 
ful time  of  it.  One  of  them  having 
imprudently  hinted,  "  I  think  missy 
mus'  a  crossed  in  love,"  was  de- 
spatched under  escort  to  the  driver, 
with  an  order  that  she  should 
receive  a  sound  flogging.  Old 
Sandy  watched  the  course  of  her 
temper ;  and  as  soon  as  he  conld 
let  iier  be  seen  without  shame,  he 
entreated  Miss  Salmon  to  come  and 
stay  at  the  house,  judging  rightly 
enough  that  the  presence  of  an 
English  lady,  before  whom  she  had 
always  appeared  as  a  person  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  would  prove 
a  greater  restraint  on  her  humours 
than  that  of  natives  with  whom 
her  infancy  had  been  familiar, — 
and  Miss  Salmon  came.  The  old 
gentlentan  prepared  Flom  for  the 
<*ondition  in  which  she  would  find 
her  friend,  and  hinted  that  they 
had  received  disagreeable  news  con- 
<'(Tning  some  one  in  whom  they 
were  interested  in  England.  ]^ut 
Flora  was  very  little  behind  him  in 
knowledge  of  what  had  happened. 
Where  there  are  negroes  about, 
nothing  can  be  kept  very  quiet.  It 
was  known  all  over  the  neii^hbour- 
ing  estates,  and  from  them  had 
passed  "a  Eeea" — that  is  to  say, 
down  to  Montego  Bay — that  Ara- 
bella in  a  fit  of  passion  had  well- 
nigh  lost  her  reason  ;  and  Mora  was 
not  slow  to  guess  what  it  all  meant. 
An  old  negress  on  the  estate  was 
very  eloquent  concerning  .the  case : 
"  I  is  nat  supprise,  for  true  ;  doan't 
me   know   him    modda,   hei  ?    dat 


Cissy  de  moas'  passiony  pusson 
upon  de  prappety  before  him  turn 
wise  woman.  Befo'  dis  creecba 
bam,  him  hab  terrible  fits  ob  vi'- 
lence.     I  is  nat  astanish." 

Whether  Arabella  cared  to  see 
Flora  or  not,  is  doubtful ;  but 
she  did  make  an  effort  to  bo  more 
reasonable  after  her  visitor  arrived. 
Yet  to  Miss  Salmon  the  change  in 
her  was  very  marked.  She  had 
lost  all  care  about  her  appearance, 
and,  indeed,  seemed  to  take  interest 
in  nothing.  Iler  looks  were  sadly 
altered,  and  thoufrh  she  did  not 
always  refuse  to  converse  or  to  join 
in  amusement,  she  would  sit  for 
houi-s  silent  or  else  weeping. 

Mr.  Spence,  who  could  hardly 
fail  to  perceive,  after  the  ball  at 
Montego  Bay,  that  Clifton  bad 
distanced  him,  did  ncverthelces 
make  his  appearance  again  at  Blen- 
heim after  the  Ensign  sailed  for 
England.  But  ho  no  longer  got 
any  encouragement.  Arabella,  there 
is  reason  Jo  believe,  had  wholly  and 
determinedly  given  her  heart  to  the 
young  soldier,  and  was  true  in  her 
affection,  not  wishing  to  practise 
hypocrisy  or  coquetry  during  ber 
lover's  absence.  Miss'Salmon,  how- 
ever, the  fi i-st  time  she  encoun- 
tered Spence,  mysteriously  hinted 
that  the  ground  might  be  clear  now, 
and  urged  him  to  come  and  try  bis 
fortune  again  ;  and  this  probably 
she  did  partly  out  of  pure  good- 
will to  Arabella,  whose  melancbolj 
might  possibly  be  dissipated  by  tbo 
attentions  of  another  young  man 
more  readily  than  by  other  means. 
At  the  siune  time,  be  it  remem- 
bered, it  was  expected  that  Clifton 
would  soon  rejoin  his  regiment; 
and  so,  if  Arabella  should  accept 
another  lover  before  he  came,  it 
might  be  as  well  for  her  and  for 
Flora  too.  Spence,  who  had  de- 
clined further  competition  only 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  hope- 
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less,  was   not  unwilling  to   recom- 
mence  his  suit.     lie   renewed  his 
addresses ;    and    being    by   nature 
an    easy-going,  cheerful   fellow,  he 
was  certainly  a  desirable  guest  at 
that  season.     The  fear  was  as  to 
how  Arabella  might  receive   him, 
connected  as  be  was  with  the  mem- 
ory of  the  voyage  out  and  of  the 
chief   incidents   of    the   courtship. 
But   she   set   all  minds  at  rest  by 
greeting    him    with     rather     more 
kindliness   than   she    had    of    late 
been    accustomed     to     accord    to 
any    one.       Notwithstanding    this, 
she  did  not  improve  in  health  or 
spirits,   but     still     underwent    the 
fits  of  sullenness  and  despondency. 
What  to  her  friends  was  more  pain- 
ful   still,   was  her    indifference    to 
her  personal  appearance  and  to  the 
observances  of  society.     She  went 
about  with  her  luxuriant  hair  tan- 
gled and  disordered :  often  she  would 
not   be   at   the  trouble  of  putting 
on  a  dress,  but  shuffled  along  in  a 
dressing-gown,  with   loose   slippers 
on  her  feet,  and  her  stockings  fall- 
ing   about    her   ankles ;    and    she 
might  occasionally  be  seen  in  this 
garb  on  a  low  seat,  with  her  elbows 
on  her  knees  and  her  face  on  her 
hands,  rocking  herself   to  and  fro. 
In  fact,  she  was  unconsciously  fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  the  negroes. 
When  told  of  her  failings  in  this 
way,  she  would  for  a  time  endeavour 
to  correct  them ;   but  she  soon  re- 
lapsed.    She  fancied  that  she  saw 
Tisionfl,  all  indicative   of   an  early 
death ;  and  the  negroes,  who  either 
had  heard  her  utter  words  referring 
to  these,  or  else  recognized  in  her  the 
fiyniptoms  which  indicate  a  negro 
Nonary,  quite   adopted  the   idea 
that  she  was  in  some  way  doomed. 
"Where    you  takin'   dat   roas'- 
fowl,  Patience  ? "    asked     one     of 
^'•hella's  troupe  of  another. 

**I  is  takin'  it  away  from  Miss 
M    She  not  goin'  eat  it." 


"  My  !  it  smell  nice  too ;  and 
do  bam,  and  de  ochra  saace  look 
good.     She  doan't  no  better,,  gow  ?" 

"  Better !  no ;  she  won't  better." 

"  You  tink  she  goin'  die  ? " 

"I  can't  tell,  for  true.  What 
questions  you  ax.  Iris !  How  is  me 
to  know  ? " 

"  Whisper,  Patience.  I  hear  Miss 
Dinah  say  she  sec  duppy." 

"  Ilei !  Well,  she  really  look 
like  it." 

"It  bad  when  duppy  come.  Life 
doan't  sweet  noting  after  dat.  You 
ever  see  duppy  ? " 

"  Me !  chaw  !  my  king !  Me 
doan't  want  for  see  duppy.  Me 
hope  for  live  long,  and  be  happy 
wid  a  sweet  nyoung  buckra  dat 
come  court  me." 

'*  Bucki*a  !  chaw !  For  you  sweet- 
heart black  Billy  de  driver.  It 
better  dan  a  fun  to  hear  about  de 
buckra." 

*'  Hci !  you  doan't  Vlieve  ?  'Top 
and  you  will  see.  Ilim  really 
charmin'.  llim  'kin  fabour  lily. 
My  I  how  me  lub  him  !  But  Miss 
Bell,  now  ;  if  she  grieve,  it  will  bad. 
She  come  of  a  sad  race..*  Her 
granny,  ole  Frolic,  pine  away  and 
die." 

"  But  Mammy  Cis  no  pine  away.'' 

"  Hush-h-h  ;  no 'peak  of  Mammy 
Cis.  She  will  kill  for  me  sweet 
buckra,  and  gib  me  crooked  yeyes." 

"She  will  a  mad  'posin'  Miss 
Bell  die." 

"Why  she  no  come  and  send 
away  de  debil  dat  want  for  kill 
Miss  Bell  ? " 

Here  a  cook  from  the  kitchen- 
door  shouted  "Patience!"  and  the 
two  young  ladies  shouted  "  llei !  " 
and  separated. 

Sandy  Chisholm,  greatly  grieved 
and  annoyed  to  sec  his  daughter, 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  in 
whose  beauty  and  accomplishments 
he  had  taken  such  pride,  so  afflicted, 
decided  that  a  thorough  change  of 
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air  and  scene  would  be  the  be»t 
remedy  to  make  trial  of.  Although 
he  could  not  without  great  incon- 
venience quit  the  island,  he  began 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  long 
absence,  intending  to  take  the  un- 
happy girl  to  entirely  new  scenes 
— that  is  to  say,  to  the  continent  of 
Europe.  There  was,  however,  a  good 
deal  to  be  thought  of  before  he  could 
turn  his  back  upon  his  possessions. 

We  now  look  once  more  toward 
Higson's  Gap,  where   Mammy  Cis 
one  morning  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,    and    dispatched    little 
Pinkie    to   the    busha   to   let   him 
know  that  she  wanted  to  see  him. 
'*  Whew  !'*   said   the    young    man ; 
'•  here's  a  mess  now.     I've  shot  at 
a   pigeon  and  killed  a  crow" — the 
meaning  of  which  exclamation  was 
supposed  to  be,  that  Mammy  Cis  was 
enamoured  of  him,  having  fallen  a 
victim   to  fascinations  and    embel- 
lishments which  he  had  been  usin»j 
for  some  days  to  subjugate  a  co- 
qi;ettc  in  the  neighbourhood.     As 
a   bit   of    fun,  the  dangerous   ras- 
cal  rather  enjoyed  the  idea  of  the 
affaire ;    and   he   even    speculated 
upon  the  bearing  which  he  should 
adopt   in   case  of   his  being  intro- 
duced by  the  fond  old  creature  to 
immaterial  acquaintances,     lie  fin- 
isihed   his   breakfast   briskly,  rather 
curious     to     see     how     the     wise 
woman     would     conduct      herself. 
When  he  got  to  the  ground-lioor 
he  found  her  outside  her  own  pro- 
per apartment,  sitting  on  a  bench 
and    rockinjj   herself   from  side  to 
side,  occasionally  groaning   as   she 
did  so. 

"  How  d'ye,  mammy  \ "  the  busha 
said  ;  and  hereupon  the  old  body 
looked  up,  showing  a  very  sad  coun- 
tenance. 

"How  d've,  busha?"  she  an- 
swered. 

**  You  wanted  to  see  me." 


"  I  have  to  tell  yon,  sar,  dat  I 
shall  want  to  use  de  big  house  dis 
evening.  You  will  please  open  it 
and  make  dem  sweep  away  de  dos'.** 
There  is,  on  nearly  every  estate, 
a  larger  house  than  that  occupied 
by  the  busha,  kept  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  proprietor  in  case  he 
should  choose  to  reside.  It  was 
this  house  that  Mammy  Cis  de- 
sired to  have  at  her  disposal  for  a 
while.  The  overseer  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  such  a  request,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  the  old  lady 
was  a  little  cracked.  "  Have  yon 
got  an  order  from  Big  Maasa  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  sar,  1  have  not  seen  de  Biff 
jVIassa,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  dis  mus^ 
be  done.  I  only  want  de  picace  for 
to-night.  I  will  keep  yon  from  all 
blame,  sar." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  fine,"  said 

the  busha,  "  but " 

"Sar,  what  I  say  1  moan,  and 
yon  know  that  I  don't  always  speak 
for  noting.  Y'ou  will  please  to  say 
if  you  will  do  what  I  wish,  or 
wcdder  you  will  take  de  eonse- 
quence." 

The  "consequence"  was  an  ugly 
nut.  If  it  meant  only  a  complaint 
to  Mr.  Chishclm,  he  thought  he 
could  defend  himself  by  saving 
that  he  had  no  warrant  for  indttlg- 
ing  the  old  woman ;  but  if  it 
meant  a  berth  next  his  predecessor 
over  there,  he  had  no  fancy  for  it  at 
all.  Conceivinor  as  he  did  that  be 
had  in  this  world  a  very  distinct 
mission  in  which  the  fair  sex  was 
largely  interested,  he  did  not  qnite 
like  coming  face  to  face  with  cold 
obstruction. 

She  let  him  ponder  onietlj. 
After  a  minute  he  said,  "  Well,  I 
don't  know  what  h«irra  it  can  dok 
I  take  a  great  responsibility,  bnt 
1  suppose  you  can  make  all  right 
with  the  proprietor.  Yes,  I  will 
have  the  house  opened." 
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Tank  yon,  sar.  All  will  be 
well." 

"But,  mammy,  what  the  deuce 
is  the  matter?  You  are  not  like 
vourself." 

"Sar,  great  trouble  come  upan 
me.  My  chile  is  sick,  and  I  great- 
ly fearful  for  de  end.  Ebberyting 
look  black.  You  remember  when 
you  bring  the  nyoung  soldier  buckra 
to  see  me  ? " 

"  Certainly ;  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  it  ? " 

"My  good  sar,  I  see  de  same 
cloud  dat  darken  all  now  when  one 
of  dem,  de  bashful  one,  come  before 
me.  Eber  since,  de  same  cloud 
black  about  me  an'  my  chile.  And 
now  she  sicken  as  if  de  duppy  call 
her.  It  is  de  spirit  and  not  de 
body  dat  bad." 

"  Well,  I  hope  things  will  take  a 
faFourablc  turn  yet,  mammy,"  the 
bnsba  said. 

The  old  lady  busied  herself  that 
day  in  seeing  that  the  big  house 
was  j)roperly  cleaned  and  dusted, 
and  tried  in  that  way  to  keep  dowu 
the  dark  presages  that  were  oppres- 
sing her.  Towards  evening  she 
attired  herself  .in  a  showy  robe 
which  had  at  some  time  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  She  put  silk 
stockings  on  her  feet,  and  uncom- 
fortably confined  the  same  in  satin 
shoes.  Rings  were  on  her  fingers, 
bracelets  round  her  arms,  and  on 
her  head  the  ordinary  handkerchief 
was  replaced  by  a  huge  yeUow  tur- 
ban, rich  with  pink  flowers  and 
tinsel.  The  principal  rooms  in  the 
large  house  were  lighted  up  after 
sundown,  and  the  old  lady  took  her 
seat  there  in  great  state,  ordering 
several  negroes  to  be  about  the 
building  in  readiness  to  obey  her 
behests. 

Mammy  Cis  had  been,  as  has 
been  hinted,  a  favourite  slave  ;  and 
while  her  charms  were  effective, 
had  no  doubt  enjoyed  a  vast  deal 


of  barbaric  grandeur.  She  had 
been  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  orna- 
ments and  attires  that  could  set  off 
her  beauty.  She  had  been  allowed 
to  tyrannise  over  other  slaves ;  and 
had  enjoyed  every  kind  of  luxury 
according  to  her  ideas.  She  was 
entirely  ignorant,  and  in  her  grand- 
est days  became  but  little  less  un- 
couth than  the  negroes  in  the  field. 
By  consequence,  when  her  bodily 
charms  began  to  fade  she  was  sup- 
planted by  a  younger  slave,  and  rel- 
egated to  the  retirement  in  which 
she  was  first  introduced  in  this  nar- 
rative. Of  course  the  condition  of 
such  a  person  was  absolutely  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  her  owner.  But 
generally,  faded  favourites  had  not 
to  complain  of  illiberality  on  the 
part  of  their  masters.  If  they  re- 
lapsed into  savagery,  it  was  because 
that  state  was  more  congenial  to 
them  than  civilized  life.  They 
liked  salt  fish  and  plaintain  better 
than  the  dainty  fare  which  they 
might  have  consumed.  They  liked 
to  stow  away  in  old  trunks  the 
finery  of  their  former  days,  to  be 
paraded,  possibly,  on  some  excep- 
tionally grand  occasions;  but  the 
finery  was  never  allowed  to  en- 
croach upon  the  ease  of  everyday 
life.  Above  all,  they  enjoyed  the 
dirt  in  which  the  negroes  lived, 
and  preferred  to  "  pig  it."  With 
all  this,  they  were  fond  of  remind- 
ing those  about  them  that  they 
were  not  as  ordinary  slaves,  and 
that  "they  could,  an'  if  they 
would,"  show  themselves  to  be  of 
considerable  importance. 

In  Mammy  Cis's  case  there  was 
still  a  link  to  connect  her  with  her 
ancient  glory.  She  had  a  daughter 
whom  it  was  the  pleasure  of  her 
lord  to  distinguish  above  his  other 
offspring,  whom  he  allowed  to  bear 
his  surname,  and  whom  he  did  his 
best  to  bring  up  as  an  English 
gentlewoman.     But  this   link   had 
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beeu,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  society,  reduced  to  the  weak- 
est tenuity.  The  first  step  in 
Anglicising  the  child  was  to  separ- 
ate her  frvn  her  mother.  Inter- 
course between  them  was  more  and 
more  restricted  as  the  girl  grew  up ; 
on  both  sides  the  ties  of  nature 
were  to  a  great  extent  effaced,  but 
more  especially  on '  the  side  of  the 
daughter.  Children  thus  recog- 
nized by  their  fathers  have  in 
many  instances  disowned  their 
mothers,  especially  while  prosper- 
ous. Arabella  had  not  been  utterly 
unnatural,  but  she  had  been  toler- 
ably unmindful  of  her  dark  parent 
And  the  old  lady,  however  con- 
temptible she  might  choose  to 
appear  to  ordinary  people,  always 
endeavoured  to  be  a  person  of  some 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  her  child, 
who  had  only  too  much  encourage- 
ment to  despise  her. 

It  is  not  with  certainty  known 
how  long  Mammy  Cis  had  been 
en  retraite  when  she  first  took  to 
divination.  Neither  can  it  be 
determined  whether  her  greatness 
was  thrust  upon  her  by  the  invis- 
ible world,  or  whether  she  took 
to  it  as  a  good  old-lady-like  vice. 
She  possessed,  says  the  MS.,  some 
ver}'  curious  powers,  which  it  is 
useless  to  deny,  or  to  daff  aside  as 
shallow  imposture.  ITow  or  why 
she  came  by  it  there  is  no  pretence 
at  explaining.*     But  to  return. 

On  the  day  of  which  wo  have 
been  speaking,  Sandy  Chisholm 
had  gone  from  home  on  business, 
and  was  not  expected  to  return 
till  next  evening.  In  the  after- 
noon Arabella  issued  orders  through 
her  attendants  that  a  mule  with  a 
soft  pad  on  it,  and  a  man  to  load  it, 
were  to  be  ready  in  the  cool  of  the 


evening.  She  apologised  to  Miss 
Salmon  for  leaving  her  for  a  short 
time,  and  deputed  Mr.  Spence  to 
entertain  the  young  lady.  When 
the  evening  came  she  set  off  quietly 
and  secretly,  saying  nothing  of  her 
destination  until  slie  was  about  a 
mile  from  Blenheim.  Then  she 
informed  her  escort  (consisting 
of  one  man  and  three  women, 
slaves)  of  her  intention  to  proceed 
by  the  least  frequented  paths  that 
could  be  found  to  lligson's  Gap. 
There  she  arrived  about  dusk;  and 
desiring  all  her  attendants,  save 
one  woman,  to  remain  without  and 
to  keep  out  of  sight,  she  dis- 
mounted and  went  stealthily  to- 
wards the  busha's  house,  the  girl 
who  had  come  with  her  professing 
to  know  well  how  to  guide  her. 
But  as  they  crept  along,  the  slave- 
girl's  arm  was  touched  by  an  un- 
seen hand,  and  the  voice  of  little 
Pinkie  whispered,  "Miss  Juny,  dc 
mammy  say  you  is  to  come  to  the 
big  house." 

.  '*  Who    can    have    told?"    said 
Arabella,  amazed. 

"Chaw,  missy!  nobody  tell," 
said  Juno ;  "  Mammy  Cis  know 
evcryting.     Come,  den." 

"  The  last  words  meant,  "  Let  us 
change  our  course."  This  was 
accordingly  done;  and  the  party, 
guided  by  Tinkie,  made  for  the 
mansion.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stair  (which  was  outside  the  house) 
two  negro  women  were  in  waiting, 
who  exclaimed  *'  Ilei ! "  when  they 
distinguished  the  figures'  through 
the  gloom.  These  preceded  Ara- 
bella up  the  steps,  and  ushered  her 
into  the  large  hall,  which  was  toler- 
ably well  lighted,  and  which  looked 
brilliant  to  persons  who  had  just  come 
from  the  darkness  outside.    Mammy 


*  Since  Ensijrn  Clifton  wrote  this  remark,  the  world  has  been  informed  how  the 
Empress  Josephine  was  in  her  early  youth  told  by  a  coloured  woman  that  she 
would  wear  a  crown. 
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Cis,  in  gorgeous  array,  sat  on  a 
faded  sofa,  attended  by  two  or  three 
more  women.  She  rose  as  Arabella 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  said, 
**  Welcome,  Miss  Bell ;  how  d'ye, 
my  child  ? "  At  the  same  moment 
the  glasses  on  a  large  sideboard 
at  the  end  of  the  room  began  to 
jingle  in  an  extraordinary  manner; 
presently  the  floor  shook,  and  a 
noise  as  of  a  multitude  tramping 
was  heard  as  it  were  under  the 
house.  Tlie  negroes  looked  aghast, 
and  were  for  an  instant  speechless 
"with  terror.  Then  they  made  a 
rush  towards  the  door,  where  Ara- 
bella was  still  standing.  But  the 
old  woman's  voice  arrested  them. 
"Where  you  goin'  now,  you 
creechas?  'Tand  quiet,  I  tell  you  ; 
nothing  goiu'  for  hurt  you.  De 
eart'qnake  pass."  It  was  all  over; 
it  had  not  lasted  three  minutes; 
hnt  it  cast  a  mysterious  awe  over 
this  meeting  of  the  mother  and 
daughter.  There  was  no  embrace, 
nor  any  demonstration  of  affection 
between  them.  Arabella  said, 
"  How  d'ye,  mammy  ?"  and  was 
conducted  by  Cis  to  the  6ofa,  where 
they  both  seated  themselves. 

**  You  have  come  to  live  in  the 
big  honse  now,  mammy  ?"^  in- 
quired Arabella,  opening  the  con- 
versation. 

*'  No,  Miss  Bell,  I  live  where 
1  did.  But  dat  is  not  a  place  to 
receive  a  fine  nyoung  leady  dat  live 
more  finer  dan  a  princess." 

"Yes,"  said  Arabella;  "I  live 
daintily,  and  I  have  more  than  I 
vish  for — everything  splendid  and 

delightful ;  but  it  does  not  make  me 
Lappy.»' 

"  My  chile,"  answered  the  mother, 
*  I  know  what  it  is  to  live  in 
^Bdeur,  and  I  know  your  fader 
^^  be  an  open-handed  man.  I 
know,  too,  dat  happiness  don't 
came  always  wid  fine  tings." 

"Bat,  mammy,  if  you  have  come 


here  to  receive  me,  how  could  you 
know  I  was  coming  ?  I  never 
spoke  of  it  to  a  soul  till  after  I 
left  Blenheim  a  little  before  sun- 
down." 

"  I  knew  dis  mornin'  early  dat 
you  would  come  see  me  before 
midnight.  Ebery thing  prepare  dis 
mornin'.  But  now,  Miss  Bell,  you 
will  take  some  coffee  and  refresh 
yourself.     After  dat  I  talk  to  you." 

On  a  sign  to  the  women,  they 
proceeded  to  some  part  of  the 
establishment,  from  which  after  a 
time  they  returned  bearing  two 
large  cups  of  coffee,  already  sweet- 
ened and  mixed  with  goat's  milk, 
no  waiter  beins:  used.  While  the 
women  were  absent,  Mammy  Cis 
had  made  inquiries  concerning 
Sandy  Chisholm,  and  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  pickninny  about 
Blenheim  that  he  was  at  all  likely  to 
make  a  "bairn"  of.  Beincj  satisfied 
on  these  points,  she  exhorted  the 
young  lady  to  drink  her  coffee,  and 
herself  set  the  example  of  so  doing. 
When  this  process  had  been  gone 
through,  the  old  lady  ordered  all 
the  negro  women  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  You  is  sick  at  heart,  my  chile  ?" 
said  Mammy  Cis,  when  she  and 
Arabella  were  alone. 

"  Yes,  mammy,  I  am  very,  very 
miserable,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
die." 

*' What  misfortune  come  to  make 
you  sad  ?" 

"  No  misfortune ;  only  my  heart 
sinks,  and  nothing  can  raise  it." 

"  Dere  come  a  buckra  soldier  lad 
here,  some  time  ago,  who  bring  a 
shadow  to  de  house.  Y^ou  sure  he 
not  bring  de  sorrow  ?" 

"  Oh,  mammy,  yes ;  you  saw  him. 
He  [told  me  so.  Mammy,  you  are 
wise.  You  can  kill  him.  Do  kill 
him,   and  my   heart    will  be  light 


again. 


V 


'*  Ah  !  dis  is  de  matter,  den,"  the 
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sorceress  said.     "  De  nyoung  man 
doan't  love  you  back." 

"Oh  kill  him!  kill  him!"  said 
Arabella,  getting  into  one  of  her 
paroxysms. 

"I  think  the  nyounnr  man  not 
bad.  lie  seem  soft  and  gentle. 
He  please  mc." 

**  Yes,  mammy,  he  is  soft  and 
gentle.  Ho  is  the  dearest  man 
alive.  I  would  die  for  him.  But 
he  is  far  away  in  England,  think- 
ing nothing  of  the  quadroon  girl 
Tell  me,  mammy,  is  there  a  hope 
that  he  will  be  true  and  will  come 
out  again  ?" 

*'  It  was  dark  about  him  when 
he  was  hero.  It  is  all  dark  now. 
I  can  see  nothing  clear  about  him, 
only  as  at  de  fust — trouble  to  mo 
and  mine  concerninjj  him." 

**  Cannot  you  toll  mo,  mammy, 
whether  the  light  will  come  again  ? 
I  will  believe  it  if  you  say  so." 

**  My  chile,  I  can  see  noting  plain 
concerning  you." 

"  But  what  do  vou  see  ?" 

"  It  is  all  dark  about  you.  I  can 
see  neider  good  man  at  your  side, 
nor  picknhmy  at  your  bros',  and  my 
heart  doan't  tell  of  noting  pleasant." 

**Then  it  is  as  I  feared,"  returned 
Arabella,  placidly.  "  I  am  going 
to  a  far  country.  I  have  often  seen 
this  fate  in  the  distance  ;  now  it  is 
near." 

"  Your  heart  is  good  ?" 

**  Yes,  for  death  my  heart  is  good. 
I  thought  you  could  have  given  me 
comfort.  At  least  you  show  me 
that  no  comfort  is  to  be  had." 

The  sorceress  did  not  re{)ly.  And 
as  Arabella  looked  towards  her  for 
her  answer  it  was  plain  that  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.  Her  rapt 
gaze  and  motionless  figure  attested 
it  The  quadroon  girl  sat  still  for 
a  few  minutes,  until  the  old  woman's 
form  became  less  rigid  ;  then  she 
pressed  her  arm. 

"  I  see  you  meet  de  gentle  buckra 


by  de  cotton-tree  in  Broadrent 
Gully.  But  it  not  a  joyful  meeting. 
De  shadow  dere  still,  and  yoa  is 
pale  as  death." 

"  I  shall  meet  him,"  were  Ara- 
bella's words;  "if  it  is  in  death,  I 
shall  meet  him.     Let  me  die,  then." 

Arabella  had  now  risen  to  go,  for 
it  was  getting  late.  **  Go  in  peace, 
my  chile,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she 
took  Arabella's  two  hands  in  hers 
and  pressed  them  gently.  **  De 
Lard  sen'  you  better  tings  dan  I  can 
see  for  you." 

And  the  young  girl  slid  silently 
out  into  the  night,  and  sammon- 
ing  her  slave,  made  rapidly  for  the 
entrance-gate.  As  she  turned  out 
of  the  little  square  of  buildings  the 
busha  happened  to  have  comb  to 
the  window  to  take  a  goblet  of  cool 
water  off  the  sill,  and  a  gleam  of 
moonlijjht  showed  him  afijjure  such 
as  he  well  knew  the  estate  did  not 
own.  Whereupon  that  young  man, 
persuaded  that  some  lady  of  dis- 
tinction had  fallen  a  victim  to  hi^ 
charms,  rushed  to  his  toilet-table 
and  gilded  the  refined  gold  of  his 
person  as  much  as  was  practicable 
in  a  few  seconds.  After  that  he 
sat  in  agony  of  ^expectation  for  some 
time,  and  passed  a  feverish,  restless 
night — the  first  of  many  feverish, 
restless  nights.  And  while  he  was 
waiting  in  the  flurry  of  a  vague 
hope,  Arabella  was  proceeding  home- 
ward in  the  horror  of  a  vague  de- 
spair. Heavy  clouds  obscured  the 
moon,  and  made  the  heavens  as 
gloomy  as  the  chambers  of  hor 
heart. 

The  desponding  races  can  be  in- 
duced by  an  augury,  a  prophecy, 
or  some  equally  trilling  cause,  to 
abandon  hope  or  desire  of  living. 
Once  thev  take  a  freak  of  this  sort 
there  is  no  turning  them  from  it. 
They  are  as  resolute  to  part  with 
life  as  people  of  another  tempera- 
ment would  be  to  preserve  it. 
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Arabella  was  observed  after  this 
to  be  visited  by  frequent  fits  of 
excitement  and  depression :  the 
former  made  her  eyes  flash  like 
brilliants,  and  brought  bright  spots 
of  colour  to  her  now  sunken  cheek. 
She  scarcely  consumed  food,  and  it 
was  a  marvel  how  she  subsisted. 
Her  father  had  already  selected  a 
gentleman  to  act  as  attorney  for  his 
estates,  and  now  pushed  on  his  pre- 
parations for  departure  vigorously. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Spence  was 
exerting  himself  to  amuse  her,  and 
Miss  Salmon  was  not  present,  Ara- 
bella, being  in  a  very  low  condition, 
for  the  first  time  gave  way  before 
him  to  weeping  and  moaning.  The 
young  man  had  presence  of  mind 
to  ask  no  question  and  to  exhibit 
no  surprise,  but  he  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  cheer  her.  Suddenly  she 
cast  her  glistening  eyes  upon  him 
and  said,  **  You  are  very  good,  Mr. 
Spence,  to  try  and  comfort  me.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  ;  I  know  my  fate." 

Spence  replied  that  her  fate  was, 
no  doubt,  to  be  a  healthy,  happy 
woman,  admired  and  beloved.  But 
this  remark  somehow  disturbed  her, 
and  her  humour  changed.  There 
came  the  bright  flashing  eye  again, 
and  the  excited,  imperious  manner. 
"  I  shall  not  be  long  here,  you  may 
rest  assured.  You  will  live  and  be 
happy,  I  hope.  But  if  you  care 
anything  for  me,  there  is  a  thing  I 
will  bind  you  to  do  for  my  sake." 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to 
serve  you,  Miss  Chisholm." 

"That  is  well.  Now  listen  to 
me.  You  recollect — vou  recollect 
onr  fellow-passenger  in  the  Berkeley 
Castle.  I  mean,  of  course,  Mr. — Mr. 
Clifton,"  and  as  she  pronounced  his 
name  she  rose  and  stamped  on  the 
floor,  and  gave  way  to  great  rage. 
Tlien  coming  up  to  Spence  and 
speaking  in  a  calm  voice,  though 
her  whole  frame  quivered  with 
emotion,  she  went  on :  "  You  will 


go  to  England   and   kill   him,  for 
be  has  killed  me.      I  give  this  to 
you  as  a  charge:  don't  dare  to  dis- 
obey."  This  scene  impressed  Spence 
very  profoundly.     He  perceived,  or 
thought  he  perceived,  that  Clifton 
had  acted  infamously ;  and,  in  gen- 
erous  indignation,    he    thought    it 
would  be  a  chivalrous  act  to  dare 
the  traitor  to  the  field.     But  he  did 
not  take  for  granted  everything  that 
Arabella  said  about  her  own  condi- 
tion.    She  had  youth  on  her  side, 
and   might   probably   outlive,    and 
learn  to  smile  over,  her  sad  antici- 
pations.    It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  saw  reason  to  be  less  con- 
fident on  this  head.     Miss  Chisholm 
looked  worse  and  worse,  and  all  her 
strange  symptoms  were  aggravated. 
By-and-by   a   curious    rumour  got 
about   among  the  slaves,  and  soon 
found  its  way  to  the  white  people. 
**  Ilei !    missy   nyam    dirt,"   which 
meant,  eats  dirt, — and   imputed  a 
disorder  not  uncommon  among  ne- 
groes belonging  to  a  race  inhabit- 
ing: ft  certain  region  on  the  African 
coast.     These  tribes  were  known  to 
be  addicted  to  melancholy  and  sui- 
cide ;  and  when  they  fell  into  their 
despondency,  they  were  observed  to 
swallow  at  times  a  small  portion  of 
a  certain  kind  of  clay,  the  provoca- 
tion to  do  which  was  never  under- 
stood, so  far  as  Clifton  was  informed, 
although  the  fact  that  such  a  prac- 
tice  indicated   the  worst  form   of 
hypochondria  was  undoubted.     As 
all  the  negro  tribes  were  not  liable 
to  this  afliiction,  it  was  made  a  re- 
proach to  certain  breeds  of  them. 
**  For  you  modda  nyam  dirt" — that 
is,  "  your  mother  ate  dirt" — ^being  a 
common  form  of  reviling.     It  is  to 
be  feared   that  Arabella   had   only 
too  truly  fallen    into   this  dreadful 
infirmity  which   was   incidental   to 
her   mother's   blood.       Her  father 
heard    of    the   appearance   of   the 
symptom    with   horror   and   alarm. 
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He  completed  his  preparations  now 
with  all  speed,  engaged  passages, 
and  only  on  the  day  preceding  that 
of  embarkation  told  the  afflicted  girl 
of  the  proposed  change.  She  received 
the  announcement  without  showing 
emotion  of  any  kind,  and  simply 
acquiescing  in  the  arrangement. 

A  little  before  sunset  tliat  even- 
ing the  sky  was  black  with  clouds, 
and  as  the  night  fell,  there  came 
on  one  of  those  sudden  'storms  with 
which  dwellers  in  the  tropics  are  so 
well  acquainted.  Wind,  lightning, 
torrents  of  rain  ;  nature  convulsed, 
as  if  she  meant  to  wreck  herself ; 
and.  then  after  a  few  hours  every- 
thing looking  placid  and  bright,  as 
though  there  had  been  no  tempest. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an 
alarm — a  great  running  to  and  fro 
— the  young  lady  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Her  father  fancied  that, 
in  a  fit  of  mania,  she  had  taken  to 
flight;  and  he  went  himself  and 
started  all  his  neighbours  to  scour 
the  roads  and  adjacent  villages. 
The  negroes  seemed  to  see  the  hand 
of  fate  in  her  disappearance,  and 
took  part  in  the  search  without 
hope  of  success,  and  uttering  all 
kinds  of  melancholy  reflections, 
such  as,  **  I  know  it  mus'  come." 
"She  didn't  care  for  live."  "Me 
bear  de  duppy  call  her  in  de  storm  : 
him  call  her  name."  "  O  Lard, 
she  gone ;  and  we  doan't  see  her 
no  more." 

The  search  continued  all  day, 
but  in  vain.  Sandy  Chisholra  was 
in  despair  when  he  found  the  even- 
ing approaching;  and  Mr.  Spence, 
who  had  loyally  kept  at  his  side 
and  assisted  him,  began  to  fear  the 
worst.  They  were  some  way  from 
home,  and  pausing  to  decide  on 
what  direction  they  next  should 
take,  when  the  overseer  from  Hig- 
son's  Gap  rode  up  and  said  he  had 
been  tracking  them  for  the  last 
hour. 


"  Have  you  anythiiig  to  tell  us  of 
my  bairn  ?"  asked  poor  Sandy. 

**  Only  this,  sir,  that  Mammy 
Cis  bade  me  follow  you  and  say 
that  you  must  go  to  the  silk-cotton- 
tree  in  Broadrent  Gully." 

Mr.  Chisholm  and  Mr.  Spence 
looked  at, each  other,  each  wishing 
to  know  what  the  other  thought  of 
this  proposal.  It  was  a  place  they 
would  not  have  thought  of;  bat 
Sandy  remarked,  "  Cis  is  wonder- 
fully sagacious  sometimes.  I  can 
suggest  nothing  better.  Suppose 
we  go." 

Broadrent  Gully  was  a  cleft  on 
the  mountain-side  opening  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  many  miles  of 
variegated  country,  down  to  the 
blue  sea.  It  was  a  place  for  sight- 
seers and  for  pleasure-parties.  But 
not  only  did  it  afibrd  a  glorious 
view — it  was  in  itself  a  romantic 
and  remarkable  locality.  The  bot- 
tonl  of  the  cleft,  which  meandered 
charmingly,  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween two  distinct  formations  of 
ground.  On  one  side  of  it — that  is, 
to  the  right,  as  you  looked  towards 
the  sea — the  rock  rose  steep  and 
sharp  as  a  whole,  but  beautifully 
broken  with  rocky  pillars  and  pro- 
jections, interspersed  with  slopes  and 
faces  of  earth,  from  which  sprang 
forth  grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees  in 
much  variety.  The  rocks,  where 
their  shapes  could  be  distinguished, 
were  covered  with  mosses  of  many 
colours ;  the  thinly-clad  spaces  dim- 
inished in  number  and  size  towards 
the  summit  of  the  steep  ;  and  the 
trees  became  larger  and  stronger,  the 
height  being  crowned  with  large 
timber,  which  was  the  border  of  a 
primeval  forest  that  stretched  away 
for  miles  over  the  mountain.  On 
■  the  left  side  of  the  chasm  the  slope 
was  generally  nmch  easier.  Here, 
too,  the  ground  was  irregular ;  but 
it  was  not  so  ragged  but  that  there 
was  a  turf  all  over  it,  which  spread 
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graceful  irregularity.  It 
se  gradually  almost  to  the 

the  opposite  steep  ;  but  it 
^n  tbc  waywardness  of  a 
eauty  or  an  Irishman's  pig 
r  its  direction,  and  thus 
int  and  fold  diversified  its 

Trees  stood  about  on  this 
;  they  were  single  or  in 
II  groups.  The  distinction 
:he  two  sides  of  the  cleft 
invariable.     In  one  or  two 

the  rock  stretched  across 
level,  and  penetrated  a  little 
the  grass  bank  on  the 
le.  Where  this  occurred 
is  a  sudden  step  in  the 
Df  the    cleft,  which  would 

waterfall  when  a  stream 
5  runninrr  in  the  channel. 

V.' 

icse  outbreaks  of  the  rock, 
over  with  it  some  of  the 
s  and  foliage,  and  showing 
harminjj  forms  and  colonics, 
kcd  by  the  growth,  at  its 
',  of  a  gigantic  silk-cotton- 
straight  stem  of  which 
it^s  heiirht  against  the 
precipice,  and  was  hardly 
.  AVhen  the  waters  flowed, 
IS  a  fine  cascade  at  this 
i  the  general  beauty  of  the 
c  the  cotton  -  tree  noted  ; 
i  was  a  tryst ing-place  for 
id  had  many  legends, 
light  have  supposed  that 
sy  side  of  this  chasm  had 
itly  sloped  away  on  pur- 
let  the  beams  of  the  west- 
;low  on  the  steep  side.  At 
one  easily  perceived  that, 
e  been  no  slope,  some  of 
gorgeous  of  tropical  views 
ver  have  been  known, 
the  fair-weather  aspect  of 
^  was  beautiful,  it  was  in 
lint  or  stormy  dress  fright- 
esolate.  The  winds  roared 
lown  it  as  if  it  had  been 
■or  their  boisterous  diver- 
'he  waters,  rapidly  collect- 


ing off  the  hillsides,  made  there  a 
general  confluence,  and  poured  along 
it  with  irresistible  force,  leaping 
over  obstacles  and  down  falls,  and 
making  such  a  tumult  as  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  the  wind  could 
overbear.  The  shrubs  bending  be- 
fore the  blast,  and  the  agonised 
groaning  of  the  trees  above  as  their 
branches  were  wrenched  round  or 
torn  from  the  trunks,  had  their  part 
in  the  wild  scene;  and  the  volume 
of  water,  not  dropping,  but  stream- 
ing from  the  clouds,  made  a  mist 
which  robbed  objects  of  their  out- 
lines, and  brought  obscurity  to  in- 
tensify the  effect.  The  darkness  of 
the  clouds  was  doubly  dark  by  con- 
trast with  the  usual  brightness,  and 
the  glance  of  the  lightning  through 
the  awful  gloom  was  almost  too 
much  for  mortal  senses. 

When  Sandy  Chisholm  and  his 
party  made  their  way  to  Broadrent 
Gullv,  a  heavenly  evening  seemed 
'  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  ele- 
mental war  having  raged  there 
recently.  The  beams  were  gilding 
the  precipitous  faces,  and  there 
bringing  out  the  hues  of  Paradise  ; 
there  was  not  wind  enoui^h  to  stir 
a  leaf ;  only  the  brawling  torrent — 
which,  though  much  diminished  in 
bulk,  had  not  yet  run  out — bore 
testimony  to  the  convulsion  that 
had  been. 

As  they  approached  the  silk-cot- 
ton-tree, Sandy  Chisholm,  elder  as 
he  was,  was  the  first  to  catch  sight 
of  something  remarkable,  and  to 
rush  forward.  The  others,  follow- 
ing quickly,  assisted  him  to  raise 
from  the  earth  the  object  of  which 
they  had  been  so  long  in  search — the 
beauteous  Arabella,  silent  now  and 
motionless.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  could  yet  live  ?  Her  garments 
and  hair  were  soaked  with  wet;  the 
form  was  stiffened ;  and  as  her  head 
hung  over  the  father's  arm,  it  was 
seen  that  the  large  gold  drop  in  the 
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ear  bad  been  melted  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  while  tbe  other  drop  retained 
its^form.  The  hair,  too,  had  the 
appearance  of  being  singed.  "  My 
GodJ"  sobbed  out  the  old  man, 
"she's  been  thunder-stricken."  It 
was  even  so. 

•         .•••• 

I  liave  forborne  to  quote  more 
from  this  melancholy  part  of  the 
story.  The  reader  must  imagine 
the  consternation  and  the  distress 
caused  by  this  sad  event.  One  so 
lovely  and  so  apparently  fortunate 
taken  away  by  such  a  miserable 
death !  The  next  morning,  soon 
after  sunrise,  Arabella  Chisholm 
WHS  laid  in  the  earth ;  and  not 
many  weeks  after,  was  reared  over 
her  the  tomb  which  visitors  to  that 
part  of  the  island  are  to  this  day 
taken  to  see. 

The  monument  was  for  a  long 
time  a  great  gathering-place  for  the 
black  people,  especially  the  females, 
who  asked  every  educated  passer- 
by to  read  to  them  the  inscription. 
Patience  and  Iris  had  one  evening 
heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  white 
person,  and  were  proceeding  to  mor- 
alise on  it. 

Iris,  Dem  tell  out  for  her  fader 


name  big;   why   dem   Bay  notiog 
about  her  modda  I 

Patience,  Chaw !  do  modda  isn't 
of  no  consequance.  'Posing  a  pus> 
son's  fader  big  man,  any  creecha 
will  do'for  a  modda. 

Iris.  Den,  when  your  backra 
come  marry  you,  perhapsin  you  will 
bring  him  gubnas,  an'  big  plantaa, 
an'  marchants  ?  eh.  Patience  ? 

Patience,  Perhapsin  so ;  no  make 
for  you  fun.  Iris,  here  by  de  nyonng 
missy  grave. 

Iris,  Me  is  not  making  fun,  rov 
dear.  Only  doan't  tink  too  much 
upon  black  Billy  till  after  de  fas' 
one  come  all  safe ;  for  fear  de  pick- 
ninny  complexion  'poil. 

Patience,  Ilei  I  for  you  mouth 
too  big !  You  really  black.  Iris ; 
I  not  remark  it  before  ;  I  tink  you 
was  only  bery  dark  brown. 

Iris,  Who  dis  you  call  black  ?  * 
You  fader  black,  you  modda  black, 
you  huncle  black,  you  haunt  black, 
you  broda  black,  you  sista  black — 
eberyting  alongs  to  you  black  as  the 
debbil. 

The   remainder  of  the  conversa- 
tion had  better  not  be  recorded, 
.         .         .         •         •         . 

Mr.  Spence,  hurried  on  by  strongly 


*  The  definable  mixtures  of  races  were  (perhaps  still  are),  in  Jamaica,  claased 
as  follows : — 

White  and  black  produced  a  Mulatto. 
White  and  Mulatto  produced  a  Quadroon. 
White  and  Quadroon  prmluced  a  Mustee. 

White  and  Mustee  produced  a  Mustafina,  who  was  white  by  law, 
if  not  in  fact. 

A  Mulatto  and  a  black  produced  a  Sambo,  and,  as  one  easily  perceives,  the  pro- 
portion of  white  and  black  blood  niijrht  be  varied  ad  infinitum,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  some  of  them  would  be  so  slight,  that  to  diKtingnish  them  wonld 
be  most  difficult.  Nevertheless,  every  addition  of  ijchite  blood,  though  to  a  Euro- 
pean it  might  have  seemed  inappreciable,  was  greatly  prized  and  boasted  of  by 
the  possessor.  Nature  not  seldom  declined  to  put  her  sign  to  these  additions,  and 
the  actual  colour  seemed  to  belie  the  genealogy.  Thus  a  Quadroon  would  now 
and  then  bo  almost  white,  while  a  Mustee  might  be  very  dark  indeed.  Accord- 
ingly, a  brown  {i.e.,  in  Jamaica  a  coloured)  person  might  lay  claim  to  a  lineage 
not  warranted  by  complexion,  or  might  be  gifted  with  a  complexion  which  the 
lineage  would  not  justify.  Here  was  a  fertile  source  of  wrangling,  quarrels,  and 
revilings  1  What  proverbially  we  are  said  to  do  sometimes  by  the  devil,  a  brown 
person  was  always  ready  to  do  by  his  fellow — that  is,  to  make  him  blacker  than 
nature  had  painted  him. 
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roused  feeling,  which  he  mistook  for 
the  promptings  of  duty,  and  really 
sickened  by  so  many  sad  scenes  and 
events,  took   his  passage  for  Eng- 
land ;  but  when  he  had  been  a  short 
time  at  sea,  and  his  morbid  feelings 
bad  somewhat  worn  off,  he  began 
to  see  that  he  really  had  but  little 
reason  to  dare   Clifton   to   mortal 
combat.     The  disappearance  of  the 
Ensign  from  Jamaica  had  at  first 
certainly  opened  a  way  for  the  pro- 
secution  of   Spence's   suit ;  and   if 
Arabella  had  survived,  mijjht  have 
proved  greatly  to  Spence's   advan- 
tage.   Spence  had  only  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  Clifton  had  be- 
haved ill ;  he  had  no  proof   of  it. 
Upon  the  whole  he  thought  he  had 
bettor  hear  Clifton's  story  beforMie 
condemned  him  ;  and  after  this  his 
thoughts  became  less  and  less  blood- 
thirsty.    He   did,  however,  imme- 
diately  on    his   landing,    seek    out 
Clifton,  who  by  this  time  had  ex- 
changed   into    another     regiment, 
and  was    by   him   so    kindly   and 
courteously   received,    that    he    at 
J>nce  blamed  himself  for  entertain- 
iog  doubt   of    Clifton's    integrity; 
and  the  Ensign  was  so  frank  in  all 
he  had  to  say,  and  evinced  suck 
genuine  sorrow  at  the  heavy  news 
^hich  Spence  brought  him,  that  all 
thought  of  disagreement  vanished. 
From  Spence  it  was   that    Clifton 
learned    particulars   of    what    had 
happened  in   the   island   since    his 
{departure.     Most  anxiously  did  he 
enquire  every  particular  of  the  sad 
^^ents  to  which  Spence  could  bear 
^ch  ample  testimony,  and  Spence 
^W  him  all  that  was  known  con- 
cerning Arabella's   illness,  explain- 
^"g  that  what  took  place  at  Higson's 
^*p  had  been  partly  communicated 
"7  Mammy  Cis,  and  partly  learned 
from  the  slaves   about  the    place. 
Chfton  heard  all  with   an  interest 
and  an  emotion  of  the  most  lively 
*ind,  seeming  to  have  no  thought 


for  any  other  subject.   When  Spence 
told  of  her  death  and  the  attend- 
ant circumstances,  the  Ensign  was 
greatly  overcome,  and  for  a  Ipng  time 
could  not  continue  the  conversation. 
When  at  last  he  did  so,  he  asked  in 
a  faltering  voice  the  exact  date  of 
the  event ;  and  on  being  informed, 
he   exclaimed,   "  Good   God !   how 
wonderful !"     Clifton  then  recount- 
ed to  Spence  the  details  of  an  ex- 
traordinary occurrence   which   had 
happened  to  him  at  this  very  date, 
which  details  he  had  recorded   at 
the  time.     (The  record  is  attached 
to  the  MS.,  but  it  will  suffice  here 
to    give    the    heads.)     It    appears 
that  Clifton  was  thinking  over  his 
Jamaica  sorrows,  and  his  mind  was 
filled  with  thoughts  of  his  still  dear 
Arabella.     Of  a  sudden  he  lost  the 
consciousness  of  what  was   around 
him,  and  was,  or  fancied  himself,  in 
a  tropical   scene  which  was   quite 
strange  to  him,  but  which  he  graph- 
ically described.     There  he  saw  his 
beloved  girl  pale  and  dripping  with 
wet.     She  told  him  this  would  be 
their  last  meeting  and  fell  senseless 
on  his  breast,     lie  was  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  and  greatly  perplexed  as  to 
what  should  be  done.     After  a  mo- 
ment's thought  he  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  lay  her  down  on  the  ground 
and  to  seek  assistance.     When  he 
moved  he  discovered  that  a  tempest 
was  raging  of  which  until  then  his 
mifid   was   too   much    occupied   to 
take  account.     A  tremendous  peal 
of  thunder  shook  the  earth  and  de- 
prived him  of   sense   and    motion. 
When  his  spirit  came  back  to  him 
he  was  in  his  apartment,  as  before, 
with  the  recollection  of  this  vision 
so  vivid  that   he  was   fain  to  write 
it  down.     It  is  remarkable  that  this 
record  describes  Broadrent    Gully, 
which    Clifton,    in    the    flesh,   had 
never  seen. 

Clifton    had    not    much   to   tell 
Spence   in   return   for    his  intelli- 
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gcnce ;  but  one  little  noteworthy 
item  he  did  communicate,  and  it 
supplemented  strangely  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  predictions  announced 
by  Mammy  Cis.  Lieutenant  Dix 
had  left  the  service  suddenly,  and, 
at  the  first,  mysteriously.  After  he 
had  disappeared  it  came  out  that 
a  very  fraudulent  transaction  had 
taken  place,  which  might  have 
led  to  worse  consequences  than 
Lieutenant  Dix's  retirement  from 
his  Majesty's  service.  The  Berke- 
ley Castle  had,  it  seems,  on  the 
same  voyage  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  this  narrative,  brought 
to  Dix  a  letter,  which  gave  him 
great  delight.  It  was  signed  with 
the  name  of  a  London  merchant  of 
the  highest  character,  and  it  autho- 
rised the  lieutenant  to  use  the  said 
name  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money 
accommodations  from  Mr.  Ilenriquez 
at  Montego  Bay,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned above.  Ilenriquez  at  once 
cashed  bills  for  ])ix  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  The  latter  had  lost 
heavy  sums  at  cards  and  on  the 
race-course,  and  could  not  meet  his 
engagements  until  this  timely  as- 
sistance became  available.  It  was 
then  supposed  that  remittances, 
which  he  had  bragged  that  he 
could  obtain  from  England,  had 
arrived,  and  that  his  affairs  were 
straight  again,  lie  had,  before 
this,  tired  out  the  patience  of  his 
friends  at  home,  and  had  his  own 
reasons  for  expecting  that  his  bills 
might  be  returned  dishonoured. 
But  he  had  fancied  that,  after  his 
first  strait  was  passed,  he  could 
infallibly  make  money  enough  to 
redeem  the  paper,  if  the  worst 
should  come ;  and  the  bills  could 
not  be  back  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  disappointed — as  is  not  infre- 
quent with  such  clever  youths.  The 
bills  came  back  at  last;  and  what 
was  woree,  the  Lon<lon  merchant 
on  whose  recommendation  they  had 


been  cashed,  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  drawer.  The  trath 
was,  as  Dix  confessed  to  Ilenriquez, 
that  the  letter  was  written  by  a 
nephew  of  the  London  merchant,  a 
friend  and  schoolfellow  of  Dix,  who 
bore  the  same  name  as  his  uncle. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  a  forgery,  but 
it  was  a  fraud.  Ilenriquez,  after 
Dix  opened  his  breast  to  him,  very 
generously  declined  to  take  any 
proceedings,  and  said  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  honour  of  Dix'a 
friends  to  make  good  the  loss. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  tnatter  got 
wind  ;  and  Dix's  colonel  dropped 
heavily  on  him,  and  made  him  re- 
tire, to  avoid  a  court-martial.  And 
Ilenriquez  got  his  money  after  a 
wiiile. 

Instead  of  mortal  enemies,  Clif- 
ton and  Spence  became  fast  friends. 
Spence  wrote  from  England  several 
times  to  Miss  Salmon,  who  had 
been  always  a  faithful  ally  of  bis. 
When  he  went  back  to  Jamaica,  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  her, 
and  began  to  perceive  that  be  had 
never  half  appreciated  her  merits. 
Clifton  received,  with  much  plea- 
sure, before  he  embarked  for  India, 
the  news  of  their  having  become 
man  and  wife.  At  intervals  of 
years  he  met  them  again  and  again, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  days  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  them.  From 
them  it  was  that  he  heard  of  Mr. 
Chisholm's  death,  years  after 'Ara- 
bella's, and  of  the  estate  passing  to 
a  distant  relative ;  also  that  Mam- 
my Cis  was  still  alive,  very  little 
changed,  and  likely  to  live,  as  many 
of  her  countrywomen  do,  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
the  overseer  of  Jligson's  Gap  did  at 
last  turn  his  charms  to  some  account. 
He  had  left  Mr.  Chisholm's  service, 
and  taken  a  place  under  another 
planter,  equally  rich,  and  maintain- 
ing very  much  the  same  sort  of  es- 
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tablishment.      This   new   employer 
got  very  wet  at  a  cock-fight,  and  Lad 
a  long  dispute  about  a  bet,  wliich 
prevented  the  change  of  liis  apparel 
until  after  he  had  got  chilled.    Two 
days  aft«r,  he  was  in  a  raging  fever, 
suspected  that  it  was  all  over  with 
him  in  this  world,  and  felt  very  un- 
comfortable about  the  next.     There 
was   a  handsome   slave-girl  in  the 
house,  who  occupied  very  much  the 
same    position  as   Mammy   Cis   at 
Blenheim.     This  woman  he  manu- 
uiittcd  formally,  and  then  made  »i 
will,   bequeathing    to    her   all    his 
large  property,  making  our  friend 
the  busha  an  executor,  and  inform- 
ing him  of  the  dispositions  which 
he  had  effected.    That  being  settled, 
he  desired  the  busha  to  read  the 
l>ible  to  him;  and  a  mutilated  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  having  been,  after 
a  search  of  some  length,  extracted 
from   a   lumber-room,   the    busha 
tranqnillised  the   sick   man^s  mind 
by   the    description    of    Solomon's 
temple.     After  this  preparation,  the 
planter  sank  and  died.     While  they 
were    laying  him    out,   the   busha, 
who  was  a  Briton  born,  proposed  to 
the  heiress  to  take  her  to   church 


and  marry  her.     She  thought  more 
of  having  a  real  buckra  for  a  hus- 
band than   of  all  the   wealth    that 
had  become  hers,  and  closed  at  once 
with   the   offer.     In    a  week  they 
were   man    and    wife.     The   busha 
was  a  good  deal  baited  at  first  about 
this  connection ;  but  he  was  a  plucky 
fellow,  and  did  not  allow  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  the  step  which 
he  had  taken.     After  he  had  shot 
one  friend  dead,  and  lamed  another 
for  life,  society  conceived  rather  a 
high  respect  for  him  and  his  wife. 
Ilis  name  has  not  been  mentioned 
hero,  because  descendants  of  his  are 
alive  to  this  day.     They  remained 
wealthy  as  long  as  the  island  flour- 
ished, and  have  furnished  council- 
lors, judges,  and  colonels  of  militia 
for  generations.     All  of  them  have 
fiery  hair,   curling  very  crisp,  and 
the   sun    tans   their   skin   a   bright 
red. 

The  friendship  of  the  Spenccs 
and  Cliftons  descended  to  the  next 
generation ;  and  as  Clifton  [mi/ 
friend  Clifton,  I  mean)  often  says, 
the  memory  of  it  won't  die  out  r.s 
lonnr  as  there's  a  bottle  of  this 
splendid  Madeira  forthcoming. 
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TWO    LADIES. 


Tjie  present  ^cucratlon  is  much 
(^lisposed  to  tliink  that  n  grcjit  many 
ideas  arc  of  its  invention,  wliich  arc 
in  reality  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as 
iirmlv  rooted   in  human   nature  as 
are    these  ancient  summits  in    the 
j^rcon   earth.     One  of  these,  and  a 
very  prominent  one,  is  that  of  the 
employment  of  women — a  supposed 
novelty  >vhich  has   pjiven   to  many 
husy  persons  in  our  ago  the  deli(^ht- 
ful  conviction  of  heint^  themselves 
inventors,  apostles,  an<l  missionaries 
of  an  altoijether  novel  undertaking^ 
— ;>ne  for  which  it  was  not  unlikelv 
tliey  mi^j^ht  be  sent  to  the  stake,  if 
not  of  actual  burninii:,  at  least  of 
popular  indignation  and  opposition. 
The    critics   of   women  —  who   are 
more  or  less  the  v.hol(!  *'  mal«i  sect,'* 
just  as  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity  are  the    unsparing   though 
less    demonf»trative   critics   of   men 
— are  fond  of  saying  that  heat  and 
excitement  are  unfailing  accompani- 
ments of  all  fenii'ile  advocacy,  what- 
soever its  objects  may  be ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  something  nf  this  in  the 
polemical,   warlike,    and    indignant 
;L-i8ertion  of  the   right  of  women  to 
toil,  which  has  been  of  late  <lavs  so 
strenuously  put  forth.     We  are  not 
incline*!  to   (uMubat  that    assertion. 
Fur  our  own  part,  we  are  much  <lis- 
posed  to   believe  that  the  greatest 
and  most  fun<lamental  wrt)ng  done 
to  women  in  this  world  is  the  small 
appreciation    ever  shov»ii — at    least 
in  wor<ls — of  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table   share    <»f    the    worhTs    work 
which  they  cannot  avoiil,and  which 
no  one  can  sav  thcv  oo  n<»t  fullil 
unmurmuringly.      So    long    as   the 
occupations  of  mother  and   house- 
keeper are  taken  for  granted  as  of 
no  particular  importance,  and    the 
woman    who    discharges    them     is 
treated  simply  as  one  of  her  hus- 


band\s  dependants,  lirr  work  bear- 
ing no  comparison  with  that  of  tlie 
"bread-winner,''  so  long  will  all  hot- 
headed and  high-spirited  women 
resent  the  situation.  But  this  is 
not  the  question  that  we  have  here 
to  discuss.  We  began  by  saying 
that  the  present  generation  consid- 
ers itself  to  have  invented  the  idea 
that  women  have  a  rijxht  to  the 
toils  and  rewards  of  labour,  not- 
withstanding the  long  array  of  facts 
staring  them  in  the  face  from  the 
beginning  of  history,  bv  which  it  i;; 
apparent,  that  whenever  it  has  been 
necessary,  women  have  toiled,  have 
earned  money,  have  got  their  livin<r 
and  the  living  of  those  dependent 
upon  them,  in  total  indiflerencc  to 
all  theory.  The  "  widow-woman  •' 
with  her  "sma'  family*' — and  there 
is  s«'arcely  any  one  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  this  class — has  not  waited 
ft»r  any  j)opul!ir  impulse,  poor  soul, 
to  put  hershj>ulder  It)  the  wheel,  nor 
has  stopped  tt)  con.Mder  whether 
the  work  she  could  get  to  do  wa.s 
feminine,  so  long  as  she  c.mM  got 
it,  and  c(>uld  get  ])aid  for  it,  and  get 
breatl  for  her  children,  in  all  classeii 
of  society  the  exi>tc:ice  of  need  has 
been  a  key  whii!h  has  opened  spheres 
of  labour  to  women,  and  developed 
capabilities  of  wt;rk  which  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  theor3\'And 
even  on  a  much  higher  level  than 
that  whi<'h  we  have  jdrcady  indicat- 
ed, those  person*;  jire  few  who  do  not 
number  among  their  acquaintance 
some  lady  ^\h'. -111  the  necessities  of 
existence  have  forced  into  active 
competitit'ii  with  other  strugglers 
for  bread.  These*  workers,  perhap!*, 
may  not  have  found  their  career  so 
dignified  as  that,  for  example,  of  the 
young  female  conveyancer  whom 
wo  lately  heanl  of,  wIjjjsc  chambers 
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in   Lincolu's   Inn  arc  thronged   by 
clients:  but  at  all  events  thev  man- 
aged  to  keep  their  heads  above  wa- 
ter, and  did  their  work,  though  with 
little   blowing   of    trumpets.      The 
two   ladies  *    whose   memorials   lie 
before  us — one  the  record  of  a  life 
which  is  over,  the  otlier  the  recol- 
lections of  a  still  vivacious  and  ac- 
tive intelligence,  which  we  hope  may 
yet  derive  a  great  deal  of  tranquil 
pleasure  from  the  evening  time  of 
Vife — give  admirable  proof  of  what 
ve  have  said.     They  were  friends, 
and  belonged   to  the  same  society 
more  or  less :  they  were  in  full  tide 
of  their  lives,  if  not  beginning  to 
wane,  when  the  agitations  of  recent 
times  were  but  beginning ;  Avhich  did 
not  binder  them,  however,  from  step- 
ping into  the  busy  current  of  active 
life  when  necessity  made  it  desirable 
so  to  do — findiuij  work  that  suited 
them,  and  doing  it,  as  well  as  if  all 
England  got  up  fn  church  on  Sun- 
day and  said,  "I   believe  that  wo- 
men oujrht  to  be  allowed  to  work" 
at  all  the  trades  in  the  world.     Anna 
Jameson  and  Fannv  Kemble    were 
not,  it  may  be  said,  ordinary  wo- 
men; they  had  each  a  special  gift 
—but  it  was  not  the  highest  mani- 
festation  of   that   gift,  that   either 
possessed.      Fanny  Kemble  was  not 
worthy,  she  would   herself   be   the 
fiRt  to  admit,  to  loose  the  latchet 
of  her  aunt^  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons, 
^bo  preceded  her  in  her  trade ;  nor 
can  Mrs.  Jameson  be  considered  a 
person  of  that  overmastering  genius 
which    holds   its    place   by  divine 
ngbt.     And   neither   the   one  nor 
the  other  had,  so  far  as  these  books 
indicate,  that  strongest  stimulus  of 
a  woDQan's   exertion,   a    family    of 
cUldren  to   be   brought   up.     Yet 
neither  of  them  found  any  obstacles 
worth  speaking   of   between   them 


and  the  professions  which  they  re- 
spectively chose. 

Much  more  interesting,  however, 
than  any  argument  which  they  can 
illustrate,  are  the  chapters  of  life 
which  they  supply.  The  fact  that 
they  came  across  eacb  other  at  vari- 
ous points  of  their  life,  and  that  each 
has  something  to  say  about  the 
other,  gives  a  double  interest  to  the 
twin  threads  of  story.  Both  were 
admirable  and  devoted  daughters; 
both  .'were  unhappy  wives:  both 
had  to  fight  their  own  way,  through 
stonns  and  troubles,  from  a  be- 
ginning full  of  that  bright  hap- 
piness, hope,  and  visionary  daring 
which  somehow  seem,  nowadays, 
almost  more  conspicuous  in  young 
women  of  talent  than  in  young 
men,  to  a  life  of  achievement  more 
moderate  than  their  ideal,  and  of 
sorrow  far  beyond  any  prognostica- 
tion. In  other  respects  those  two 
women  were  very  different.  ^Mrs. 
Jameson  was  sentimental,  and  Miss 
Kemble  gay;  but  indeed  any  at- 
tempt to  compare  them  would  be 
out  of  place,  since  the  recollections 
of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life,  and  cannot 
be  judged  as  we  can  estimate  the 
entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  of  the 
other's  completed  career. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  memoir  comes  to 
us  under  sad  circumstances.  It 
had  not  been  intended  to  publish 
any  biography  of  her;  and  when  at 
last  her  favourite  niece,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  took  it  in 
hand,  she  was  herself  already  over- 
shadowed bv  the  fflooms  of  the 
valley  of  death,  and  died  before 
the  book  was  through  the  press. 
It  is  a  modest,  and  in  many  re- 
spects graceful  memoir,  giving  a 
very  unaffected  and  agreeable  pic- 
ture  of   a  woman  whose  character 
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ami  it3  defecU,  whose  stvle  and 
stiidk-s,  were  all  womanly ;  and  of 
the  society  in  which  she  lived, 
with  some  glimmering  side-lights 
of  foreign  society,  in  which  she 
slione,  a  faint  yet  Inminous  star — 
;i  representative  of  Eni^lish  cnlture 
and  literary  grace.  Her  travels  are 
much  less  remarkable  now  than 
when  she  made  them ;  her  attain- 
ments were  never,  perhaps,  veiy 
threat,  or  her  insight  very  profonnd ; 
hut  her  work  in  the  world  was  vcrv 
distinct  and  perfect  in  its  way — true 
to  all  it  professed,  well  considered, 
and  full  of  the  poise  and  balance 
which  onlv  leisure  and  reflection 
i:an  give. 

AVc  do  not  find  in  her  books  any 
■«'.f  the  hurry  and  j)recipitation  to 
which  we  are  jxcttin«x  used  in  most 
literary  i>rodncti<»ns.  She  says  in- 
deed, acrain  and  an:ain,  that'nothincr 
would  induce  her  to  bind  liersclf  to 
a  certain  time  of  publication,  which 
she  calls  ** putting  hers{?lf  in  bond- 
aire  to  the  booksellers."  Alas  !  the 
bondage  thus  undertaken  means,  in 
many  cases,  a  preliminary  bondage 
tt>  life,  in  compari-ion  with  which 
tlie  hardest  of  taskmasters  is  liberal. 
Mrs.  Jameson  had  learned  a  lesson 
which  her  successors  in  literature 
find  it  more  and  more  dilKcult  to 
master.  She  liad  ac<piired  the  art 
of  content  with  earnings  that  were 
never  great,  and  of  life  within  the 
strict  limits  of  her  capability.  The 
man  or  woman  wlio  d<>es  this  need 
never  fear  to  be  hurried  into  igno- 
Imc  or  imperfect  work;  but  of  all 
the  arts  within  human  reach  it  is 
perhaps,  in  this  age,  the  most 
hard.  The  contrast  between  the 
modest  existence  and  limited  pro- 
duction of  such  a  writer,  and  the 
perpetual  overstrain  of  exertion  and 
greater  social  independence  of  her 
suc(»essors  in  literature,  is  yery 
marked.  It  indicates,  perhaps,  a 
••hangc  in  national  manners,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  individuals.  The 
author,    in   earlier   days,    was   very 


well  content  to  be  the  attendant 
star  of  some  noble  or  wealthy  house, 
getting  society  and  its  privilege* 
upon  a  footing  which  Avas  not  ex- 
actly that  of  inferiority,  often  in- 
deed that  of  flattered  elevation  and 
nominal  sovereignty  —  but  never 
upon  an  equal  footing;  and  even 
in  the  more  recent  past  up  to  the 
bonlers  of  to-day,  thoufjh  individual 
patrons  are  less  notable,  society 
itself  has  assumed  this  protecting 
attitude.  More  or  less,  let  us 
allow  it,  the  artist's  position  has 
always  been  the  same.  lie  lias 
been  supj>osed  to  lend  lustre,  in 
the  days  of  more  magnificent  pa- 
tronage, to  the  Court  or  the  great 
man  who  entei-tained  him.  lie  has 
been  the  ornament  .ind  pride  of  the 
society  which  never  in  its  soul  has 
considercil  him  as  more  than  its  de- 
])endant ;  although,  after  all  the  little 
details  of  every<lay  intercoui*so  were 
over,  an<l  the  patron  and  the  pa- 
tronised both  » dead  and  turned  to 
clay,  his  position  has  appeared,  in 
the  light  of  subsecpient  records,  a 
very  delightful  and  admirable  one, 
an«l  he  himself  the  centnd  light  in 
the  picture,  of  which  he  was  in 
reality,  could  we  but  know,  the 
merest  little  twinkling  taper.  Time 
sets  all  this  to  rights  in  the  most 
astonishing  way  —  changing  every 
social  arrangement,  "putting  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats"  in 
true  liibhcal  fashion,  thougl),  pcr- 
hai>s,  those  who  are  "  exalted"  can 
scarcely  be  termed  the  *'  liumble  and 
meek."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  perliapp, 
was  the  first  writer  who  set  his  face 
against  this  order  of  things.  He 
wanted  to  establish  a  family,  ever)*- 
body  says;  to  be  a  county  magnate, 
and  leave  to  his  sons  and  gmndsoDA 
after  him  (alas  I)  the  inheritance  of 
that  magnificent  position.  Terhaps  ; 
— we  say  nothing  against  the  uni- 
versal verdict  which  has  marked  out 
this  foolishness  (if  foolishness  it 
was)  in  the  mind  of  the  most  sensi- 
ble of  all  men  of  genius.     But,  wc 
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humbly  opine,  tberc  was  somctliiiig 
more  in  it.     Sir  Walter  was  not  a 
man  to  be  patronised,  though  in  the 
most  flattering  way.     lie  was  the 
first    ureat  writer  who    was  deter- 
mined  to  be  socially  independent, 
— to  be  the  host  and  not  the  guest, 
to  give  and  not  to  receive.      Alas ! 
one  knows  what  came  of  it.     We 
who    have    been    bred    upon    Sir 
Walter  are  loath  to  allow  that  any- 
thing of  his  (short  of  *  Count  Ro- 
bert* or  *  (Castle  Dangerous')  is  too 
lauch  ;  and  of  all  noble  struggles  on 
record, //w  struggle  against  debt  and 
dishonour  —  with    hasty  taskwork 
of  not  always  admirable  but  always 
honest  work,  for  which  it  pleased  the 
public  (God  bless  it  for  the  memory 
of  that  wise  and  gracious  folly  I)  to 
pay  absurd  prices — is  one  of  the  most 
noble.     Still  it  was  a  grievous  and 
a  painful  price  to  pay  for  the  posi- 
tion not  only  of  Scotch  laird  (we 
are  disposed  to  think  a  secondary 
aspiration),  but  of  host  and  enter- 
tainer of  the  whole  world  at  Abbots- 
ford— genial  prince   of   letters,  not 
the "  ornament "  of  anybody  else's 
society,  were  it  a  king,  but  head 
of  his  own.     The  fashion  thus  set 
has  Lad  results  which  Sir  Walter 
<lid  not  contemplate.    Society,  iind- 
ingthat  way  decidedly  cheaper,  has 
recognised  the  revolt  against  patron- 
age by  giving  it  up  to  a  great  degree ; 
and,  alas  !  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
^t,  not  giving  up  society,  but  in 
the  heyday  of  success  feeling  him- 
self rich  enough  in  his  pen  or  pencil 
to  cock  his  beaver  with  any  man, 
^  set  up  for  equality,  as  Sir  Wal- 
^r  did,  and  in  something   of  the 
^wie  way — hence  how  many  floods 
of  hurrying  books  one  on  the  heels 
of  another!     how  many    brilliant 
^hishes  of  raw  pictures,  hard  tran- 
^ripts  of  nature  that  mean  nothing 
^nt  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  pounds!     This  is  the  drawback 
of  that  social  independence  which 
DJeans  a  more  expensive  life  than 
we  can  afford.     Would  it  be  better 


to  go  back  (if  we  could)  to  the 
position  of  "  ornaments  of  society," 
acknowledging  oui*selves  the  legiti- 
mate amusers  of  our  betters,  and 
nothing  more  ?  There  is  something 
that  would  perhaps  be  still  more 
expedient  than  this ;  which  is  to  do 
without  our  betters,  to  give  up  all 
hankerings  after  them,  and  try  "  the 
little  oatmeal"  which  has  proved 
such  excellent  fare  —  the  **  high 
thinking  and  poor  living  "  which  is 
so  good  for  art.  If  we  always  could 
when  we  would ! 

This  is  once  more  a  digression  : 
but  it  indicates,  we  think,  a  marked 
difference  in  the  life  of  our  own 
days,  when  literature  is  becoming, 
or  has  become,  a  profession  like  any 
other;  and  those  who  follow  it, 
and  who  are  known  to  be  able  to 
earn  a  very  good  substantial  income 
by  it,  are  no  longer  supposed  to  re- 
quire the  petting  and  admiring  pity 
of  the  world  as  persons  whose  very 
gifts  imply  a  certain  folly  and  w^ant 
of  practical  qualities.  This  tradi- 
tion still  lingered,  when  Mrs.  Jame- 
son rose  into  popularity  as  the 
author  of  a  pretty,  languishing  little 
book  of  travel,  in  which,  beside  a 
good  deal  of  sentimental  self-be- 
moaning, there  were  some  charm- 
ing descriptions  of  places  little 
enough  known  to  excite  the  eager 
reader  whose  imagination  was  then 
apt  to  take  lire  at  the  very  name 
of  Italy,  and  some  indications  of 
a  budding  comprehension  of  ait. 
The  pretty  young  woman  who 
gained  this  entirely  lady-like  tri- 
umph had  just  been  married,  and 
was  now  no  melancholy  ennuyie 
at  all,  though  she  had  known 
troubles  even  at  that  early  stage. 
She  was  not  a  girlish  bride,  being 
about  thirty  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
that  age  to  prevent  her  from  being  a 
pretty  young  woman,  golden-haired 
and  fair,  with  beautiful  hands  and 
arms,  and  a  lovely  complexion,  as 
one  of  her  contemporaries — the  lady 
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whose  name  wc  have  linked  >vitli 
licrs,  Fanny  Kcinble — describes  lier. 
Before  she  came  to  this  sta<ye,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
change  and  variety,  and  some  touch 
of  hardship,  in  her  life.  Her  father, 
whose  name  was  Murphy,  an  Irish 
miniature-painter  of  very  consider- 
able ability,  as  some  of  his  minia- 
tures still  existing  amply  testify, 
had  probably  some  ditiiculty,  as  is 
unfortunately  common  enough  in 
artists'  households,  in  making  both 
ends  meet ;  and  his  eldest  child,  the 
eldest  of  a  little  party  of  (ive  sisters 
— ^just  the  kind  of  family  which  is 
most  delightful  in  babyhood,  and 
most  alarming  when  the  question  of 
providing  for  them  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered— very  soon  seems  to  have 
been  seized  by  the  prophetic  con- 
viction that  she  was  to  take  this 
burden  upon  her  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Nothing  can  be  pret- 
tier than  the  picture  of  the  five 
little  maidens,  four  of  them  in 
:iwed  and  unquestioning  subjection 
to  their  sister,  who  followed  their 
parents  in  their  '  wanderings  about 
the  north  of  England,  and  final 
settlement  in  London.  The  others 
were,  it  is  likely,  as  little  impressed 
by  any  struggles  of  poverty  in  tin*, 
liouse  as  children  generally  are ; 
but  little  Anna  understood  and 
foresaw  that  it  was  iier  business 
to  remedy  that  domestic  trouble. 
AVhcn  she  v/as  about  twelve,  she 
conceived  for  this  purpose  a  not- 
able plan.  She  gathered  her  little 
.'.isters  together,  probably  after  some 
unrecorded  family  inindent  which 
had  made  the  situation  clear  to  licr, 
and  liaranjjjucd  them.  Jlere  v»ere 
four  of  them  from  twelve  down- 
wards (the  fifth  being  still  in  the 
crfullc),  eating  the  brea<l  of  idle- 
ness, .-.he  said,  while  their  father 
and  mother  were  strunrfrliixr.  Jfer 
plan  was — that  they  should  imme- 
dialelv  "set  out  for  Drusi-^'ls,  learn 
the  art  of  lacc-niakinrf,  work  at  it 
at  once  successfully,  and  achieve  in 


the  shortest  possible  time  a  for- 
tune with  which  to  set  their  parents 
at  ease  for  tiie  future.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  tout  simple,  .  .  .  The 
plan  would  be,  to  take  their  course 
straight  along  by  the  banks  of 
the  Paddington  Canal  as  far  as 
it  went,  then  inquire  which  was 
the  nearest  road  to  the  coast,  and 
then  take  ship  for  Belgium."  This 
heroic  scheme  did  not  come  to  any- 
thing, through  the  weakness  of  one 
of  the  little  conspirators.  But  it  is 
as  pretty  a  story  of  childish  hero- 
ism  and  foolishness,  delightfully 
true  and  touching  in  both,  as  wc 
ever  remember  to  have  heard.  The 
high-spirited  child  is  an  ideal  little 
heroine. 

This  and  a  few  other  charmin'r 
anecdotes  are  derived  from  the  re- 
collections of  the  one  surviving 
sister,  a  lady  who  has,  we  believe^ 
attained  the  venerable  aije  of  eiffhtv, 
with  intelligence  as  bright  and 
heart  as  warm  as  ever.  "  Camilla 
remembors  still  how  Anna,  with  her 
head  erect  and  her  blue  eyes  gleam- 
ing, would  declaim  the  well-known 
verses — 

'Thv  Pi)irit,  Tiulciiciuloncp,  let  nic  plmro, 
fjord  of  the  lion  liciirt  iind  cajole  eye ; 
Tliy  hleps  I'U  follow  with  my  bus^oiii 
biirc, 
Nor  hvo.d  llic  storm  thnt  howls  alonj; 
the  f ky  ■ — 

till  the  other  feeble  voices  of  the 
nursery  party  hatl  learned  to  lisp 
th.em  after  her,  a  little  awed,  and 
wonderiufx  *'it  their  own  heroism." 
And  when  time  had  somewhat  ma- 
tured the  young  saviour  of  the 
familv — but  not  much,  for  she  was 
onlv  sixteen — Anna  went  out  into 
the  world  r.s  a  governess,  which 
perhaps  was  harder  than  the  lace- 
making.  The  chief  thing  that 
interests  us  in  her  *  Diary  of  the 
EnnuyOe,'  is  just  the  side  glimpse 
attbrded,  quite  unwittingly,  of  this 
govcmess  life — the  unconscious  rev- 
elation of  her  own  partial  solitude 
in  the  midst  of  a  gay  party,  which 
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sbe  puts  down  to  the  score  of  tlie 
mysterious  feorrow  in  which  it  is 
her  pleasure  to  shroud  herself,  the 
mild  feminine  Bvronism  of  a  heart- 
broken  wanderer.  No  doubt  it 
was,  as  her  biographer  suggests,  a 
fashion  of  the  time. 

The     little      book     which     first 
broui^ht   her   into   notice    was    not 
written  to   be    printed    at   all.      It 
was  made  up  of  the  contents  of  a 
journal  which  it  Avas  her   practice 
to    keep,  and    which    she   kept   all 
her   life,  though   the  later  volumes 
were    destroyed.      A   governess   of 
some  genius  on  the  grand  tour  with 
her  pupils   and    their  family,  who 
were  of  no  genius  at  all — a  young 
woman   who   had   quarrelled    with 
lier  lover  and    broken    off  her  en- 
gagement, and  had  a  turn  for  writ- 
ing,— what  more  easy  than  to  un- 
derstand what  sort  of  a  book  it  was  ] 
Few  people  nowadays  know  much 
of  the  *  iJiary  of  an  Ennuyee ; '  but 
llic  elders  among  us,  and  especially 
ladies  who  were  young  about  that 
time,  or  indeed  twenty  years  after 
that  time,  will  certainly  have  fallen 
\\\  with   the  elegant  little  volume, 
i«o  pretty  and   spirited,   so    melan- 
choly and    lanfmishinor,  —  the    very 
•  111 
ideal  book   which   the   heroine    in 

v-liitc  satin  or  the  confidante  in 
^liite  muslin  might  have — granted 
*lie  gift  of  composition — been  ex- 
pectd  to  write.  We  advise  the 
reader,  if  he  finds  it  on  some  dusty 
nook-sliolf,  to  make  acquaintance 
^'th  that  melancholv  youncr  lady, 
ue  Will  not  cry  probably,  as  his  eon- 
temporaries  did,  but  he  will  often 
*''^ile,  and  he  will  like  her,  uotwith- 
^taiiding  her  sincere  affectation. 
^Qe  has  tlie  couraxye  to  venture  some 
^^'0'  ^ash  jadgments  upon  pictures 
^"icli  made  lier  own  hair  stand  on 
^DQ  ia  after  and  more  enlightened 
^J8;  and  she  affords  us  glimpses, 
unintentional,  of  her  own  position, 
*'nich  are  touching  without  any  in- 
tention of  being  so.  The  journal 
^a3  brought  out  by  a  sort  of  quack 


publisher  and  Jack-of -all-trades,  after 
she  had  recovered  from  her  dejection, 
and  had,  unhappily  for  her,  made  it 
up  with  her  lover;  and  she  got  a 
guitar  with  the  price — which,  no 
doubt,  it  was  by  uo  means  disagree- 
able to  her  to  play  with  her  beauti- 
ful liands.  Miss  Martin eau  gives  an 
ill-natured  line,  in  her  general  abuse 
of  all  her  acquaintance,  to  a  lady 
thinly  protected  by  an  initial,  Mrs. 

J ,  who  lets  her  hand  hang  over 

the  back  of  a  chair  by  way  of  show- 
ing its  beauty.  And  why  not?  A 
pretty  hand  is  not  a  possession  to 
be  hid. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  marriaoe  was  en- 
lirely  unsuccessful  and  unhappy. 
The  story  of  it,  as  given  here,  is 
perhaps  inadequate,  and  scarcely 
accounts  for  the  superficial  and 
brief  union,  the  ever- widening 
breach,  between  these  two  unsuitable 
people.  Evidently  not  half  is  told, 
or  would  bear  telling,  though  the 
writer  is  anxious  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  no  wrong  of  a  serious  kind, 
no  irreater  blame  on  one  side  or  the 
other  than  that  of  absolute  incom- 
patibility, existed  between  the  un- 
fortunate pair.  There  is  an  account 
of  an  incident  which  happened  in 
the  first  week  of  their  marriage, 
however,  which  throws  some  light 
upon  the  character  of  the  husband, 
who  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
memoir,  and  for  whom  there  is  not 
even  a  devil's  advocate  to  plead, 
though  Mrs.  Macpherson  has  been 
scrupulous  in  throwing  no  unneces- 
sary mud  upon  him  : — 

"  The  pair  had  been  married  in  the 
middle  of  the  week — Wednesday,  my 
informant  believes — and  settled  at  once 
in  their  lodgings.  On  the  Sunday  Mr. 
Jameson  announced  his  intention  of 
^oing  out  to  the  house  of  some  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
Bpeudin^if  Sunday  before  his  marriage. 
The  young  wife  was  fctruck  dumb  by 
this  proposal.  'But/  she  said,  *thcy 
do  not  know  me ;  they  may  not  want 
to  know  me.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  wait  until  they  have  time  at  least 
to  show  wheiher  they  care  for  my  ac- 
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<luaintonce  ?'  *  That  is  as  yoii  irlcase/ 
wiid  tlio  husband;  *  but  in  any  case, 
whether  you  como  or  not,  I  shall  po/ 
The  brido  of  three  or  four  days  had 
to  niak(;  up  her  mind.  How  could  she 
intrude  herself  ui)on  strangers?  But 
supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
friend  of  her  own  should  conic,  any 
member  of  her  family,  to  con^jratulate 
her  on  her  happinesn,  how  could  her 
])rido  bear  to  be  found  alone  and 
forsaken  on  the  lirst  Sunday  of  lier 
married  life?  Accordingly,  with  an 
effort  she  prepared  hersi;lf,  and  set  out 
with  him  in  her  white  gown — forlorn 
enough,  who  can  doubt?  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  it  bejran  to  rain  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  same 
white  gown  as  a  pretext  for  esca])- 
ing  from  so  embarrassing  a  visit,  she 
declared  it  impossible  to  go  furth(;r. 
•  Very  well/  once  more  said  the  britle- 
jxroom.  *  You  have  an  umbrella.  (i<> 
back,  by  all  means  ;  but  I  shall  go  on.' 
And  so' ho  did;  and  though  received, 
as  his  astonished  host  aflerwards  re- 
lated, with  exclamations  of  bewilder- 
ment and  consternation,  carelessly  ate 
his  dinntT  with  them,  nnd  Pi)tnt  the 
rest  of  the  evening  until  his  usual 
hour  with  perfect  eciuanimity  and  un- 
concern." 

This  ciiriotis  story  is  as  much  as 
wc  need  give  of  the  record  of  Mrs. 
.lamcson'rt      inatnnK>iiial      troubles. 
Fortunately    circumstances   as   well 
as  inclination   kept  the   [)air  much 
apxrt;  and  whou,  after  a  cheerless 
visit  paid  by  the  >vifc  to  the  lius- 
baud  in  (Canada,  and  dn^ary  attempt 
to  renew  tlu^ir  relations  on   a   bet- 
ter footing,  wiiich  it  is  to  l)e  sup- 
posed   both    made    conpcientiously, 
vet    which  failed    comi»letelv,  thev 
parted,  he  dechirinir  that  in  leaving 
bim  she  can*io<l  with  her  his  '*  most 
perfect  resj)ect  and  esteem.""     **  My 
allection    you    will   never   cease   to 
retain,"  he  adds.     The  wife,  on  her 
side,    makes   no   response  to  these 
pretty  sayings,  and  never  seems  to 
have   assured    liim    of   respect  and 
esteem    on    her  part.      J I  is  letters 
arc  very  neat,  and  nicely  expressed  ; 
wliile  in  hers  tlierc  is  always  a  sup- 
pressed tone  of  aggrieved  indigna- 
tion.    C)ddlv    enough,    her   friends 


say  that  as  much  love  as  there  wa.s 
between  this  strange  couple  was  on 
the  woman's  side.  However,  they 
parted  with  these  fine  expressions 
of  confidence  twelve  yeare  after 
their  maiTiage,  and  saw  each  other 
no  more. 

Mrs.  Jameson  returned  after  tbis 
painful  expedition  to  her  own  fam- 
ily,   of    which,    henceforward,   she 
became  the  chief   stay.     Her  hus- 
band   gave   her    an    allowance    of 
£300    a-ycar;   but   very   soon   her 
father's  life  was  threatened  by  par- 
'alysis,    and    though   he    lived    for 
uiany  years  longer,  he    was   never 
able  for  work  a^cain.     The    sisters, 
once  making  so  pretty  a  grouj>  in 
their   adorins:   submission   to   their 
elder  si^rtcr,  were  now,  like  herself, 
growing  into  middle  age.     Two  of 
them  married,  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  of  much  use  to  their  relations; 
and  the  two  unmarried,  along  with 
the   father   and   mother,  fell    upon 
Anna's    hands.     She    was,    as    we 
have   said,   a   writer  more   elegant 
than  viucorous,  a  workwoman  fastidi- 
ous  about  her  work,  and   entirely 
incapable    of    the   precipitation    of 
modern   toil ;   but  nevertheless  she 
took  uj)  this  burden  without  a  mur- 
mur,  and  patiently   eked   out   her 
i!ieomo    with    a   great   deal   of    in- 
dustry,   much    grace    and     limpid 
purity   of    style,    and    a    subdued 
si^nsc  of  the  hardship  of  her  posi- 
tion, which  never  for  one  moment 
made  her  falter  in  the  doing  of  this 
atiectionate   duty.      She    produced 
another  pretty  book,  in  which  there 
lingers  much  of  the  melancholy  and 
more  or  less  sentimental  charm  of 
the  *  Knnuyt'e  ' — a  book  about  the 
^\'omen  of   Shakespeare,  in   which 
there  is  not  indeed  much  profound 
criti(!ism,  but  a  great  deal  of  chann- 
injT  writinix.    The  "elegant  female" 
is    never    <|Uite    absent    from    our 
mind   when  we   glance   over  those 
gracefid  discussions ;  yet  we  cannot 
help   wondering   whether  the   girls 
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who  read  them  were  not  far  more 
likely  to  become  refined  and  culti- 
vated women,  than  those  who  are 
bronght  up  upon  George  Sand  and 
De  Musset,  or  those  who,  like  some 
iotelligcnt  specimens  we  have  lately 
met  with,  pursue  the  "  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  "  through  all  man- 
ncr  of  Iccturiugs,  without  knowing 
who  Portia  is,  or  that  Beatrice  who 
could  have  e.iten  the  lieart  in  the 
market-place  of  the  man  who  had 
sconicd  her  friend.      Elegant   and 
a  little  artificial  as  they  may  he, 
these  gentle  disquisitions  upon  the 
Ijigbest  and  noblest  of  poetical  crea- 
tions, always   pure,   generuiis,   and 
iofty  in  their  tone,  are  better  things 
^7  far  than   much   that   has  sup- 
planted them.     It  was  still  "  chiefly 
'or  my  own  sex"  that  Mrs.  Jame- 
'*on  proposed  to  write ;  and  we  think, 
'or    Our    own    pait, — no\vith;?tand- 
^^  that  "  the  female  figure  seated 
dejectedly  beneath  a  tall  lily-bush" 
watcliing  "the   tiny   bark    van ish- 
*"g    into  a  stormy  distance"  which 
fonris  its  frontispiece,  u,  in  its  con- 
ventional elegance  and  feeble  dniw- 
*"f?»  tiot  uncharacteristic  of  the  litcr- 
^^v  matter  it  prefaces, — that  tliere  is 
a  ^Oaltbier  soul  iu  its  enthusiasm, 
^"^     a  far  higher  aim,  than  we  are 
^P^   to  meet  with  nowadays.     This 
pretty  book  is,  we  believe,  out  of 
print:    it   deserves  reinvestiture  in 
tha.t    apparel  better  than  many  pro- 
duct ions  of   much  greater  import- 
ance.     "The  female   figure   under 
tutt  lily"  was  a  pretty  compliment 
to  the  young  friend,  Fanny  Kemble, 
^    ^"hom  the  book  was  dedicated, 
'^O'l  i^ho  was  then  disappearing  into 
a  Very  stormy  distance  indeed — over 
^"^    rnisty  Atlantic,  seeking  fortune 
*^^  Ler  family  and  herself,  as  Anna 
Jauieson,  with  less  cHut  and  much 
jess  profit,  was  seeking  a  living  for 
^JL^ependants  at  home. 
.  I     *^^  Btory  of  the  stmgglinij  and 
|*«>orioa5  lite  in  which  she  did  this 
..    ^^ten  very   pathetic :    it  had  its 
^  of  depression,  Its  gleams  of 


better  hope.  Sometimes,  in  her  let- 
ters, she  complains  of  the  want  of 
companionship  to  which  her  life  is 
doomed ;  sometiines,  with  tender 
bravery,  declares  herself  to  have 
"  love  aisd  work  enough "  to  keep 
her  spirit  strong.  Her  family,  more 
or  less,  were  always  <lo[)endent  on 
her;  and  as  if  she  had  not  enough 
to  do  with  the  father  and  mother 
a!]d  sisters,  who  were  none  of  them 
over-prosperous,  the  childless  wo- 
man took  upon  her  the  training 
and  chavjre  of  one  of  the  two  chil- 
dren  who  were  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  family  in  tho  second 
generation — the  little  (icrardine, 
about  whom  all  her  corre.spondcnlts 
speak  as  of  the  dearest  interest  in 
her  life.  Very  pretty  is  the  picture 
she  herself  gives  of  this  vicarious 
motherhood  : — 

*•  I  wi.sli  you  could  see  the  riot  they 
miike  on  n»y  bed  in  the  morning."  she 
writes,  "when  Gerardiue  trtlksof  Rich- 
ard tlio  First — the  hero  of  lier  infuntino 
fancy — whose  very  name  makes  her 
IduisU  with  emotion ;  and  little  l)<dly 
Dumpllnpf  (by  baptism  and  tho  p;race 
of  God  Camilla  Ottilit)  insists  upon 
reciting  'Little  Jack  Horner,*  who  is 
7icr  hero.  They  are  my  comfort  ami 
delight." 

Yet  there  were  manv  times  when 
she  felt  bitterly  enough  those  pri- 
vations of  the  heart  which  all  must 
feel  who  have  no  one  in  the  world 
absolutely  and  by  right  their  own. 

••  In  tho  whole  wide  world  I  have 
no  companion,"  she  says,  in 'a  very  in- 
terestin<j  and  tonching  letter.  *'  All 
that  I  do,  think,  feel,  plan,  or  endure, 
ii  is  alone.  .  .  .  You  think  I  am  not 
religious  enough.  I  fear  you  are  right ; 
for  if  1  were,  God  would  be  to  me  all 
I  want,  replace  all  1  regret  thus  self- 
ishly and  weakly,  and  more,  if  to 
believe  and  trust  implicitly  in  the 
goodness  of  God  were  enough  :  but 
apparently  it  is  not;  and  my  resigna- 
tion is  that  wLich  I  suppose  a  culprit 
feels  when  irrevocable  Bentenco  of 
death  is  pronounced — a  submission  to 
bitter  necessity,  w\\\c\\  \\w  Xi\e\^  \o  xvw 
dor  dignified  in  RVY'*^ar«LVicc,\.\xtA.  >^\'i?»^ 
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v*li<)  lovft  liiin  may  not  be  pained  or 
fliamtd." 

Such  were  the  differimjf  moods 
of  Iior  refined  ;ind  sensitive  nature. 
"Do  n»)t  think  that  I  voluntarily 
throw  up  the  pune  of  life,"  she 
add.-4.  An<l  it  is  very  clear  th.at 
she  never  \v.ms  permitted  to  do  so, 
lliouorh  now  and  then  a  lit  of  im- 
patience  and  weariness  would  seize 
her,  and  she  would  rush  away  from 
the  liltle  cuterie  at  home  to  the  freer 
air  at  a  distance,  where  her  cares 
mipjht  'he  forgotten  for  a  mom.ent, 
and  the  dailv  evidences  of  them 
he  lost  siiifht  of.  Tlie  heart-sick- 
ne-*:<  of  that  perpetual  uphill 
strucxi^ie  a'^ainst  diiliculty,  a!id  the 
strain  of  keeping',  not  her  own 
head  only,  bub  so  m:uiy  other 
hca:.ls  ahove  water,  can  he  read  be- 
tween the  lines  rather  than  in  full 
revelation — her  very  biojxrapher  b(^- 
uvx^  as  she  herself  ^iays,  "  too  nr.ar  '' 
the  subject  of  her  sketch  to  get  her 
in  just  perspective,  and  too  much 
imbued  ^^ith  the  natural  family 
feeling  of  property  in  the  bread- 
winner to  feel  the  full  meaniu'j:  of 
the  very  phrases  slie  (piotes, 

^[rs.  Jameson,  however,  wa;  f:ir 
from  bv'^in.<x  lonelv,  accordiuix  to  the 
suy)er1i('i.'d  meanincj  of  the  v.'ord. 
She  exclaims  in  ])layful  im|)aticnce 
that  it  would  be  almost  as  good 
to  have  a  friend  in  heaven  as  in 
America!  yet  she  had  many  very 
warm  friends  in  dilierent  ]>arts  of 
the  globe,  and  had  at  all  times  of 
her  life  a  giMiius  ir,v  friendship. 
For  the  long  space  of  about  twenty 
vears  her  connection  with  Ladv 
J>vron  was  so  close  as  to  be  lialf 
resentud  bvmanv  other  friends,  who 
found  her  separated  from  tliem  by 
the  **  absorbiuiT "  anil  "enirrossino-" 
otrc<'t  of  t!»is  ma^t.T -friendship. 
And  there  is  a  curious  glin)[»so 
afforded  us  of  this  j>.trange  woman 
— a  f/limpso  v.hi<'h  certainly  does 
not  til  row  any  litjht  more  warm  or 
kindly  upon  the  selfcontaine<l  be- 
in -x,    who   seems   to   have  had  the 


faculty  of  drawinjnr  her  friends  into 
her  orbit  without  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment deflecting  from  its  rigid  conrsc 
by  any  moyement  of  sympathy  or 
self-abandonment  on  her  own  part. 
Mi's.  Jameson  was  one  of  those  wlu> 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  absorbinjr 
and  stilling  atmosphere  of  personal" 
inlluencc  v.hicli  suiToundcd  her: 
until  the  moment  came  when  the 
humbler  friend  disturbed  in  some 
mysterious  vvay  the  self-satisfaction 
of  the  greater,  when  she  was  sud- 
denly cast  forth  into  outer  darkness 
— tos>?ed  to  the  outside  earth  like  it 
fallen  jneteor,  and  excluded  from 
all  the  doubtful  advanUiirea  of  the 
connection  which  liad  stifled  bcr 
intercomve  with  less  exactinir  as- 
sociates.  Mrs.  Macpherson  is  dis- 
posed to  be  my;,terious  about  thiJ* 
breach,  and  speaks  of  it  with  bated 
breath  —  v/ith  a  sense  of  the  tre- 
men<lous  importance  of  it  to  her 
aunt,  which  the  reader  v.ill  bo  dis^- 
poscd  to  smile  at ;  but  it  is  evident 
tliat  even  the  rebellious  youthful 
member  of  the  society  overshadowed 
by  Lady  J>yron's  i>resence  could  not 
calndy  contemplate  the  penalty  of 
beiiig  torn  ianw  her  side,  or  look 
upon  that  severance  in  the  li^rht  of 
ordinary  good  pcnse.  "  Mrs.  Jnine- 
son  had  become,  partially  by  acci- 
desit,  acquainti'd  with  some  private 
pariicular.s  atlectincc  a  member  of 
Jijidv  Uyron's  family  which  had  not 
been  revealed  to  Lady  Byron  lier- 
self,''  the  biographer  says,  with 
studied  reticcM'ie.  *'  AVhen  these 
facts  \/ere  linallv  nia«le  known  at 
the  death  of  the  ])erson  chiefly  con- 
cerned, Ladv  jjvron  became  aware 
at  the  same  time  of  Mr>.  Jame- 
son's j)revious  actjUaintancc  with 
thcjn;"  and  the  result  wjis  a 
breach  which,  she  believes,  short- 
ened her  aunt's  life,  and,  according 
t)  her  own  complaint,  **  broke  her 
heart."  I'atal  woman,  whom  even 
to  be  friends  v.ith  wa-^.  danjrcroiis ! 
will  the  world,  we  wonder,  ever 
get  a  real  glimpse  under  the  veil  so 
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studiously  draped  round  tbis  mys- 
terious personage?  If  tbey  do — 
which  is  certainly  not  desirable — 
it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the 
unveilinp:  would  reveal,  as  in  so 
many  otber  cases,  but  a  sorry  idol 
underneath ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
picturesqueness  in  the  figure  in 
shadow,  of  which  we  cannot  dis- 
cover anything  more  than  an  out- 
line. Tbis,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  quarrel  which  dis- 
turbed Mrs.  Jameson's  many  friend- 
ships, and  it  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
her. 

In  1819  she  went  to  Italy,  tak- 
ing with  her   the    child   to   whom 
there  have  been  so  many  references ; 
and  there  is  nothing  "more  interest- 
ing in    this  very    touching  volume 
than    the    half-remorseful,    modest, 
and   tender  description  of  the  (one 
is  tempted  to  think)  far  more  real 
'Vjs::ppointment  and  heartbreak  in- 
noccntlv   occasioned    by  herself  to 
the  adopted  mother  who-.o  warmest 
tie  to  life  she  was — wbich  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Jameson's  affectionate  bio- 
grapher  after  Jife   and   experience 
bad  opened  her  eyes,  and  showed 
to  her  tbc   breaking  up  of  hopes 
and   plans   which   licr  own   girlish 
romance  had    caused.     Upon   this 
particular  expedition  ^frs.  Jameson 
set  out   with    more   pleasure  tban 
usual,  and  with  a  much   more  ex- 
tended plan, — the  companionship  of 
the  bright,  sweet,  intelligent,  seven- 
teen-vcar-old  cirl  making  cvervthinnc 
bnghter  and  sweeter  to  the  woman 
^ho  had   hungered  for  something 
tliat  sbould  be  lier  very  own.    "  My 
first  thought  and  care  must  be  my 
'^hiJd  for  the  next  year,  or  perhaps 
^^0  years,"  she  v^rites,  with  all  the 
"*ppy   importance    of    a    mother, 
proud  to   make   the   most   of  the 
''^Dxicty  which   is    her    happiness ; 
*'the   means    of     instruction    and 
improvement  for  her  are  what   I 
^k  first  everywhere ;"    and   that 
"fte  masters  arc  good"  becomes 


another ,  attraction  to  Florence,  in 
itself  always  so  attractive  to  a  tra- 
veller of  her  special  tastes  and  stu- 
dies. Her  letters  from  Eome,  when 
she  gets  there,  are  full  of  the  same 
pleasant  reference.  "Gerardine  offi- 
ciates very  prettily"  at  the  tea- 
table  when  her  aunt's  friends  drop 
in  of  an  evening ;  but  must  not 
go  out  too  often,  "for  the  little 
head  caimot  stand  it."  Even  her 
own  chosen  friends  take  a  new  as- 
pect to  her  as  seen  in  their  relations 
to  this  cherished  child.  **Dear  Mrs. 
lleid  "  takes  Gerard ine  out  occasion- 
ally :  Madame  von  Goethe  gives  her 
"a  beautiful  scarf."  A  new  and 
sweet  completeness  is  thus  given  to 
the  elder  woman's  life,  and  old  Rome 
briffhtens  to  her  iu  the  light  of 
the  vouno:  eves  seeinjnr  them  for  the 
first  time,  and  enjoying  eveiything 
they  see  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
vouth.  But  *'  in  the  verv  moment 
when  Providence  seemed  to  have 
given  to  Mrs.  Jameson  a  child  who 
miiiht  cherish  and  comfort  her  for 
years,  and  make  up  to  her  a  little 
for  the  adversities  of  fate — at  the 
time  when  she  becjan  to  ffct  a  little 
real  pleasure  and  aid  from  the  girl 
to  whom  she  had  been  a  second 
mother  all  her  life — another  great 
disappointment  Wius  already  pre- 
paring for  her." 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  with  a  remorse- 
ful panjf,"  Mrs.  Macpherson  continues, 
"how  hitter  it  must  have  been  to  liwr 
to  BOO  tho  child  sho  hiid  so  cherished 
desert  her  bo  summarily.  It  is  the 
course  of  nature,  as  people  say  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  tho  teachinor  of  years  that 
wo  perceive  liow  hardly  the  loves  and 
joys  of  our  youth  often  fall  upon  those 
from  whom  the  tide  of  our  own  per- 
sonal life  and  story  carries  us  away. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  of  course,  no  more  than 
any  other  in  her  position,  would  will 
ingly  have  kept  her  nieco  unmarried, 
in  order  to  make  of  her  a  permanent 
companion ;  but  the  speedy  conclu- 
sion of  this  companionship  startled 
her,  and  I  fear  must  bo  reckoned 
among  the  disapi)ointments  of  her 
life.'' 
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The  second  modest  pcrnonalit}- 
thus  twinoi  into  the  story  adds  the 
interest  of  a  delicatcly-sugi^csted 
nndercuiTcnt  of  life  to  tlie  chief 
subject — a  tragic  one,  of  which  Ave 
find  the  ending  recorded  within 
the  same  modest  volume,  which 
tells  all  that  is  to  be  told  of  the 
living  and  dying  of  Anna  Jame- 
son ;  and  after  this  introduction 
of  the  pretty  young  figure  of  the 
chronicler,  we  think  the  reader 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  glance  at 
the  few  ptiges  of  the  postscript  in 
which  the  rest  of  her  storv  is 
summed  up,  without  a  pang  of 
sympathy  and  pity.  There  we  find 
how  hard  was  the  last  chapter  of 
(fcrardine's  existence,  after  many 
years  of  not  unprosperous  nor  un- 
haj>py,  yet  far  from  tranquil  or 
easy,  married  life,  which  followed 
her  union  with  Robert  Mucpherson, 
once  n  very  well-known  fijxure  in 
Itome.  (Peace  be  witli  him  where 
he  lies  among  the  crov.'d  at  San 
Jjorenzo — his  jests  and  follies,  his 
cjuarrels  and  kin<lncssos,  all  over — 
the  gong  gone  from  his  lips,  and 
the  twinkle  from  his  eye ;  the 
kin«l,  hot-headeJ,  vapouring,  noisy, 
tender-hearted  Highland  man,  friend- 
liest and  quarrelsomest  of  men  I) 
He  died  in  1878,  leaving  her  pen- 
niless and  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
and  barelv  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness,  to  struixulo  for  herself  and 
her  children  as  she  best  might. 

"  She  drii^^cd  hrTSolf  up  out  of  li(?r 
suftorinj;  with  uchiii«i^  litubs,  and  li(?art 
in  wliicli  th«  ficu'ls  of  diswise  were  al- 
roady  sown,  and  fared  li«*r  evil  fortun(^ 
with  the  courage  of  a  lu*ro.  Whatever 
roil  hi  be  jrot  to  do  she  undertook — 
hnive,  ready,  chciTfiil,  unhesitatinjif ; 
now  giviiijr  Jessons  or  reading.-*  in  Kng- 
lish,  now  working  as  an  anianueDsis, 
now  compiling;  paragraphs  for  tlio 
newspapers — no  matter  what  it  was; 
nor  ever  grudging  the  service  of  the 
night  to  a  Bick  frit'nd  or  neighbour 
after  .she  had  toiled  from  one  scantily- 
])aid,  ]U"ecarious  occupation  to  another 
ail    the    dav.     In    the    hot    Bunimer. 


when  everybody  who  could  escape  the 
dangerous  city  was  out  of  Kouie,  she 
took,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
post  of  the  correspondent  of  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper  who  could  afford  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  deadly  season, 
too  glad  to  have  her  children's  living 
secured  even  for  so  long.  Thus  she 
laboured  on,  though  always  subject  to 
excruciating  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
and  to  the  still  more  alarming  par- 
oxysms of  gradually  increasing  heart- 
disease,  winding  herself  up  for  her 
year's  work  by  a  visit,  when  she  could 
manage  it,  to  the  eulphur-baths  of 
Stigliano,  a  wild  and  immitivo  place 
not  far  from  Home  *  now  and  then 
nearly  dying,  but  always  struggling 
up  and  to  work  again, — alwaysbrij^ht, 
even  guy — never  less  than  a  delightful, 
vivacious  companion,  an  accomplished 
and  cultivated  woman,  through  all  her 
toils." 

Thus  the  author  of  the  book  we 
have  been  discussing  has  her  me- 
morial along  with  the  subject  of  her 
biography.  The  little  volume  con- 
tains both  their  lives:  in  their 
death  they  are  not  divided.  Mrs. 
Jameson  knew  no  such  passion  of 
toil  and  sutfe ring  as  her  niece  passed 
through.  Her  later  years  were 
spent  in  dignified  and  becoming 
labour — spoilt  by  no  hurry,  made 
painful  by  no  over-strain ;  a  hap- 
piness which  was  made  possible  t«> 
her  bv  the  kindness  of  friends,  and 
specially  by  the  zeal  of  Mrs.  rroctor, 
a  name  so  well  known  in  literat- 
ure, in  wit,  and  in  friendship.  Mrs. 
Jameson  was  able  to  continue  Jicr 
noble  service  to  her  family  to  the 
very  end  of  her  life,  and  her  merits 
secured  for  her  sisters  a  pension 
when  she  die<l.  The  volumes  of 
*  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art'  have 
not  lost  their  value  or  their  popu- 
larity, notwithstanding  the  mueh 
more  pretentious  exponents  of  the 
subject  who  have  risen  since  her 
time.  If  her  taste  does  not  con- 
form to  the  latest  canons. of  art- 
criticism,  or  if  the  fashion  of  the 
t:ofj})osniitl  has  changed  since  then, 
and  Kajdiael  given  place  to  Botti- 
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celli  among  the  highest  authorities, 
that  does  not  affect  the  beauty  of 
her  narratives,  or  the  value  of  the 
delightful  knowledge  of  which  she 
lias  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  attractive  of  teachers.  We 
know  few  more  charming  books 
than  the  Legends  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  Saints,  with  the  delicate  il- 
lustrations, which,  though  perhaps 
they  too  show  now  and  then  a  little 
feebleness  of  line,  yet  are  full  of 
irrace  and  sweetness.  In  some  cor- 
ners  of  the  etchings  may  be  seen  a 
tiny  G.  here  and  there,  which  stands 
for  the  young  helper,  the  child,  the 
shadow,  the  biographer,  whose  name 
is  now  joined  to  hers  in  this  last 
and  doubly  close  union  for  ever — 
for  as  long  a  "for  ever"  as  their 
modest  merits  may  win  ^them  from 
a  forgetful  world. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Kcmble  comes  before 
uft  in   her   own   person,    with   the 
kindlv  salutation  of  an  old  friend, 
and  that  pleasant  confidence  in  the 
ialcrest  of  her  readers  which,  when 
ibere  is  anything  to  justify  it,  is  al- 
ways so   ingratiating.     In  this  case 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  justify  it. 
Not  only  the  position  of  an  old  fav- 
ourite of  the  public,  always  received 
with  pleasure,  and    the  representa- 
tive of  a  family  dear  to   the   arts, 
^i  accustomed  to  be  much  in  the 
eye  of  the   world ;    but   her   own 
talent,  bright  intelligence,  and  viva- 
ciOQs  power,  have  made  the  famil- 
w  title  of  Fanny  Kemble — a  name 
somewhat   too    familiar   when    the 
P<^3essor  stands  upon  the  bound- 
^^esof  old  age — pleasant  to  thou- 
^nds:  and  it  is  delightful  to  read 
^^  autobiography   which,    though 
^^ontaioing  plenty  of  difliculty  and 
troabl^  is  yet  concerned  with  the 
'^^gbter  part  of  life,  and   has   no 
doleful  postscript   to  wind   up   its 
Pteagant  revelations.     The  book  is 
^ell  named.     It  is  in  reality  what  it 
professes  to  be—the  Records  of  a  Girl- 
hood—and   embraces  the  training. 


antecedents,  and  brilliant  beffinninff 
of  professional  life,  which  made  its 
writer  so  well  known  in  England — 
but  little  more.     There  is  therefore 
but  little   dramatic   interest   in    it. 
It  is  a  fragmentary  bit  of  life — the 
story  of  youth  with  its  romance  dis- 
creetly deleted,  and   no  place   left 
in  the  chronicle  for  those  episodes 
which  at  twenty  tell  for  so  much  in 
existence.     But  the  reader  need  not 
fear  that  with   this    sparkling   and 
lively  companion  he  is  likely  to  tire 
of  the  unromantic  pathway  by  which 
she  leads  him.     Youth  can  never  be 
without  romance;  there  is  variety, 
hope,  and  infinite  suggestiveness  in 
every  curve  of  the  pleasant  way,  at 
the  turn  of  which  no  one  can  evei 
tell  what  wonderful  new  landscape, 
what  delightful   prospect,  ma}'  not 
open  upon   the   traveller.      And  a 
n)ore  charming  young  woman  it  has 
rarely  been  our  lot   to    meet   than 
the  young  lady  who  tells  all  about 
her  schools  and  her  comrades,  her 
pleasant  home,  her  tender  upbring- 
ing, and  all  the  early  chartces  of  her 
life,    with    so   much    sincerity   and 
openness.       The    same    society   in 
which  we  found  ourselves  with  Mrs. 
Jameson  is  to  be  met  again  in  these 
pleasant  pages,  but  with  differences. 
Inste<id  of  the  stern  benevolence  of 
Lady  Byron,  we   have    the   bright 
young   household  of  Lord  Francis 
Egcrton,  who  was  also  a  dabbler  in 
ink  and  a  lover  of  the  artistic  class- 
es ;  and  fiwQ   society  in  general  is 
treated  from  a  lighter  point  of  view, 
and  with  less  perhaps  of  the  proper 
awe  which  wo  all  owe  to  that  ele- 
vated portion  of   the  world.     Miss 
Fanny  was  saucy,  as  her  high  pop- 
ularity warranted,  and    could    deal 
with   her   patrons   on    more    equal 
ground   than  was   possible    to   the 
woman  of  letters.     And  it  is  curi- 
ous to  see  how  these  two  ladies  ap- 
pear   in   each    other's  recollections 
under   a  somewhat    different   light 
from  that  in   which  they  are  pre- 
sented  to   us   in  their  own.     Mrs. 
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Jameson's  or>inion  of  Fanny  Kcm- 
ble  was  very  exalted.    She  consulted 
lier   about   her   Shakespeare  book, 
dedicated  it  to  her,  and  comments 
on  her  genius  in  terms  whicli  seem 
somewliat  cxaijfrcrated   at  thi.s  dis- 
tance — speakni<jj  of  her  **  almost  un- 
equalled gifts,"  and  the   trials  that 
must  await  such  a  spirit;  and  de- 
scribing^ one  of  her  plays,  as  rej^ret- 
lini;  greatly  to    have  heard  only  a 
pjirt  of    it,  which  "  was   beautiful, 
and   ailected  me  very  powerfully." 
Mrs.  Kemble  does  not  <;ive  the  strtno 
su[)erlativc    picture    of    her    elder 
friend.     She  has  a  somewhat  care- 
worn air  as  she  appears  and  disap- 
pears in  the  young  actress's  lively 
records.     "  AVhat  a  bunien  she  has 
to  carry !     I  am  so  sorry  for  her," 
the   girl    says,  who  is  still  free  of 
personal    care    notwithstanding  tlie 
family  troubles,  in  which  she  takes 
a  sympathc'tic    part.     *•  Mrs.  Jame- 
son   came    and  s'lt  with    mo    sumo 
time,"  slie  says.     "  We    talked    of 
marriage,   and   a    v.oman's    chance 
of    happiness    in    giving    her    life 
into   another's   keeping.     I    said    1 
thought  if  one  did   iint  expect  too 
much  one  miidit  secure  a  reasonably 
fair    amount    (.'f    hnp[)incss,  thongli 
of    course   the    risk    one    ran    was 
imme!jse.     I   n(!ver  shall  forgot  the 
expression  of  her  face  ;  it  was  mo- 
mentary,  and  p.Msscd    away  almost 
immediately,  but  it  has  haunte<l  me 
ever  since."     Thus  the  one  siia<low 
flits  across  the  other,  in   that  past 
which   is  now  no  more  than  a  tale 
that  is  told. 

Fanny  Kemble  was  the  niece  of 
the  great  ^Irs.  Siddons  and  of  John 
Kemble,  and  the  dauo[lucr  of  Charles 
Kemble,  who  was  also  an  accom- 
plished .actor  in  his  day.  Her 
mother  was  of  French  oriLcin,  and 
accordiufj  to  the  accounts  of  her 
given  in  this  book,  was  a  woman 
of  siuijularlv  beautiful  character  and 
great  acquirements,  especially  dis- 
tinguished  by  admirable  theatrical 


taste  and  judgment.     She  had  her- 
self been  on  the  stage  in  her  youth, 
but   had   left   it   shortly  after   her 
marriage,  and  distinguished  herself 
by  as   great   a   gift  for   household 
management,  a!id  the  most   exqui- 
site cookery.     Fanny   was  her  eld- 
est (laughter  and  secoml  sur\'iviu^ 
child,    and    in    her   youth    a    little 
pickle  of  the   most   unmauageable 
description,  out  of  whom  uo  satis- 
faction, not  even    that   of   making 
lier  suffer  by  the  punishments  that 
were   inflicted  upon  her,  could  be 
had,   the  monkey  bcinj'  ,too  proud 
or  too  liirht-hearted  to  care.     Her 
account  of  her  schools  and  Iicr  ex- 
periences is  both  pretty  and  amus- 
ing, and  still  more  charming  is  the 
I)icture  she  presents  of  the  phiycr- 
lolk   am  on  or   whom    she   was    bom 
and  bred.     So  far  as  is  to  be  seen 
from  this  memoir,  no  house  in  Eng- 
land could  have  ])osscsBed  a  more 
refined  atmosphere,  or  habits  luoro 
entirely  worthy,  pure,  and   iionest. 
The  Act  it  ions  excitement  in  which 
actors  are  supposed  to  live,  seems 
to    have   had    no    existence   amon^ 
th'jm  ;  the  only  jar  is  the  frequent 
and  alarmed  reference  to  the  pjreat- 
cst   ])ersonage  of   the  kindred,  the 
stately  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  old  age 
Fanny  speaks  of  with  a  certain  horror. 
"  What  a  price  she  has  paid  for  her 
great  celebrity  !"  she  cries ;  "  weari- 
ness,   vacuity,   and   utter    dcadness 
of   spirit.     The   cup   lias    been    so 
highly  flavoured,  that  life   is  abso- 
lutely without  savour  or  sweetness 
to  her  now — no  thine:  but  tasteless 
insipidity.       She    has    stood  on    a 
pinnacle  till    all   things  have  come 
to  look  flat  and  dreaiy,  mere  shape- 
1(?sj*,  colourless  monotony,  to  her." 
This  note  of  alarm  is  the  only  one 
that  breaks  into  the  deli«xhtfSl  and 
respectable   home-life   amid    which 
the  girl  grew  up,  shivering  a  little 
at   sii^ht   of    the   Tni"ic   Muse,   so 
changed  and  fallen,  but  with  notn- 
ing  around  herself  but  the  protcc- 
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tion  and  security  of  a  refined  and 
careful  English  home.  Her  fatlicr 
had  Coveut  Garden  on  his  {shoul- 
ders, the  costly  undertaking  %\hieh 
had  broken  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
other  members  of  his  family,  and 
which  brought  to  him  something 
very  like  ruin ;  but  kept  his  head 
high  against  difficulty  and  cJiscour- 
accement,  thouQ-h  daily  fearinij:  the 
crash  which,  staved  otf  by  one  ex- 
pedient after  another,  and  most  of 
all  by  Iiis  daughter's  appearance  on 
the  stagehand  great  success  there, 
had  to  come  at  last.  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  nothin^j  huGfofcr- 
mugger  or  disorderly  in  the  actor's 
houso,  though  this  shadow  was  for 
ever  haufjinor  over  it,  the  income 
small  and  the  needs  many.  Miss 
Kemble  says  that  her  father's  in- 
come was  but  eight  hundred  a-ycar, 
of  which  her  eldest  brother's  ex- 
penses at  the  universit}^  took  away 
about  three  hundred— a  proof  of 
his  anxiety  to  equip  his  son  in  the 
best  wav  for  the  struf>Lile  of  life, 
which  is  very  impressive  and  noble. 
Almost,  of  course,  this  expensively 
trained  son  carried  out  none  of  the 
hopes  set  upon  his  head,  but  fol- 
lowed a  ftjjtchlite  of  his  own  choos- 
in;r»  a"d  en  tout  lien  et  tout  hon- 
ntMT^  gave  his  family  more  anxiety 
than  aid.  But  the  sacrifice  thus 
made  shows  how  little  the  con- 
ventional idea  of  the  harum-scarum 
fxi<tence  of  the  stage,  with  all 
its  excitements  and  supposed  ir- 
roiiularitv,  is  to  be  credited.  No 
family  could  be  more  actors  than 
the  Kemblcs,  and  the  mother  of 
the  household  liad  been  on  the 
stage  from  her  childhood,  brought 
up  amid  all  its  unwholesome  com- 
motions ;  but  from  t!ie  other  side 
r.f  the  picture  we  see  nothing  but 
the  most  highly  toned  family  life, 
and  that  heroic  struggle  to  raise 
their  children  a  step  above  their 
own  precarious  level  of  existence, 
and  give  them  the  means  of  ad- 
vancemcDt,    which    always    enlists 


the  spectator's  best  feelings  and 
sympathies. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of 
these  recollections  is  that  which 
describes  the   way  in  which  Fannv 

V  ft 

stepped  into  the  breach,  and  did 
her  best  to  prop  up  the  big  theatre 
and  the  family  fortune  on  her  own 
delicate  girlish  sh(»ulders — a  heroic 
act,  though  one  that  did  little  more 
than  postpone  the  evil  day.  She 
was  nineteen  when  the  crisis  which 
had  been  long  approaching  seemed 
at  last  to  have  become  inevitable. 
"  My  mother,  cominir  in  from  walk- 
ing one  day,"  she  tells  us,  "  threw 
herself  into  a  chair  and  burst  into 
tears.  .  .  .  '  Oh,  it  has  come  at 
last ! '  she  answered ;  *  our  property 
is  to  be  sold.  I  have  seen  that  fine 
building  all  covered  with  placards 
and  bills  of  sale.  The  theatre  must 
be  closed,  and  I  know  not  how 
inan}^  poor  people  will  bo  turned 
adrift  without  employment.'  "  This 
bad  news  filled  the  anxious  and 
sympathetic  girl  with  dii^tress.  She 
bea:ijed  to  be  allowed  to  write  to 
her  father,  to  ask  his  permission  to 
*'  seek  employment  as  a  governess, 
so  as  to  relieve  him,  at  once,  ?it  least 
of  tbe  burden  of  my  maintenance." 
To  this  forlorn  plan — the  natural 
first  idea  of  a  generous  girl  longing 
to  help  somehow,  and  snatching  at 
the  first  melancholy  helpless  v/ay 
of  doing  so  that  presented  itself  to 
her  mind — the  mother  gave  an  am- 
biguous answer ;  but  next  day  sud- 
denly spoke  of  the  stage,  and  sug- 
gested that  Fanny  should  study  a 
part  out  of  Shakespeare,  and  recite 
it  to  her.  The  girl  chose  Portia — a 
character  of  which  she  speaks  with 
unfailing  enthusiasm ;  but  on  her 
recitation  of  this  her  mother  made 
little  comment.  She  said,  "Tberc 
is  hardly  passion  enough  in  this 
part  to  test  any  tragic  power.  I 
wish  you  would  study  Juliet  for 
me."  When  Mr.  Kemble,  who  had 
been  absent,  returned,  the  little 
performance    was  repeated,  "  with 
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whose  iLime  wc  havo  linked  'vvitli 
her?,  Fanny  Keinble — describes  her. 
Before  she  came  to  this  stage,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
c])ange  and  variety,  and  some  touch 
of  liardship,  in  her  life.  Her  father, 
v/hosc  name  was  Murphy,  an  Irish 
miniature-painter  of  very  consider- 
able ability,  as  some  of  his  minia- 
tures still  existing  anjply  testify, 
had  probably  some  difficulty,  as  is 
unfortunately  common  enough  in 
artists'  households,  in  making  both 
ends  meet ;  and  his  eldest  child,  the 
eldest  of  a  little  party  of  five  sisters 
— ^just  the  kind  of  family  which  is 
most  delightful  in  babyhood,  and 
most  alarming  when  the  question  of 
providing  for  them  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered— very  soon  seems  to  liave 
been  seized  by  the  prophetic  con- 
viction that  she  was  to  take  this 
burden  upon  her  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Nothing  can  be  pret- 
tier than  the  picture  of  the  five 
little  maidens,  four  of  them  in 
awed  and  unquestioning  subjection 
to  their  sister,  who  followed  their 
parents  in  their 'wanderings  about 
the  north  of  England,  and  final 
settlement  in  London.  The  others 
were,  it  is  likely,  as  little  impressed 
by  any  struggles  of  poverty  in  the 
house  as  children  generally  are ; 
but  little  Anna  understood  and 
foresaw  that  it  was  her  business 
to  remedy  that  domestic  trouble. 
AVhcn  she  was  about  twelve,  she 
conceived  for  this  purpose  a  not- 
able plan.  She  gathered  lier  little 
.'.ister^  together,  probably  after  some 
unrecorded  family  incident  which 
liad  made  the  situation  clear  to  her, 
and  harangued  them.  Here  were 
four  of  them  from  twelve  down- 
wards (the  fifth  being  still  in  tiie 
cradle),  eating  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, tjhe  said,  while  their  father 
and  mother  v/ere  striifjjrlinjj:.  Uer 
j>lan  was — that  they  should  imme- 
diately "set  out  for  Brussels,  learn 
the  art  of  lace-makinrr,  work  at  it 
at  once  succcssfuUv,  and  achieve  in 


the  shortest  possible  time  a  for- 
tune with  which  to  set  their  parents 
at  ease  for  the  future.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  tout  simple,  .  .  ,  The 
plan  would  be,  to  take  their  course  . 
straight  along  by  the  banks  of 
the  Taddington  Canal  as  far  as 
it  went,  then  inquire  which  was 
tlie  nearest  road  to  the  coast,  and 
then  take  ship  for  Belgium."  This 
heroic  scheme  did  not  come  to  any- 
thing, through  the  weakness  of  one 
of  the  little  conspirators.  r*ut  it  is 
as  pretty  a  story  of  childish  hero- 
ism and  foolishness,  delightfully 
true  and  touching  in  both,  as  we 
ever  remember  to  have  heard.  The 
high-spirited  child  is  an  ideal  little 
heroine. 

This  and  a  few  other  charm injr 
anecdotes  are  derived  from  the  re- 
collections of  the  one  surviving 
sister,  a  lady  who  lias,  we  believOj 
attained  the  venerable  aije  of  ei<ihtv, 
with  intellifxence  as  briorht  and 
heart  as  warm  as  ever.  "  Camilla 
remembers  still  how  Anna,  with  her 
head  erect  and  her  blue  eyes  gleam- 
ing, would  declaim  the  well-known 
verses — 

•Thv  spirit,  Iiidcpciulonce,  let  mc  plmrc, 
l-iord  of  ihi^  lion  luuirt  and  cuu:le  eye ; 
Thy  steps  I'll  follow  with  iiiy  bonoiii 
'  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  thnt  howls  ulon<; 
the  sky ' — 

till  the  other  feeble  voices  of  the 
nursery  party  had  learned  to  lisp 
them  after  her,  a  little  awed,  and 
wonderiiifx  fit  their  own  heroism." 
And  when  time  had  somewhat  ma- 
tured the  young  saviour  of  the 
family — but  not  much,  for  she  was 
only  sixteen — Anna  went  out  into 
the  world  as  a  governess,  which 
j)erhaps  was  harder  than  the  lacc- 
making.  The  chief  thing  that 
interests  ns  in  her  *  Diary  of  the 
ICnnuyee,'  is  just  the  side  glimpse 
atibrded,  quite  unwittingly,  of  this 
goveiTiess  life — the  unconscious  rev- 
elation of  her  own  partial  solitude 
in  the  midst  of  a  gay  party,  which 
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sbe  puts  down  to  tlie  score  of  the 
inTSterious  sorrow  in  which  it  is 
her  pleasure  to  shroud  herself,  the 
mild  feiuiuine  Byronism  of  a  heart- 
brokea  wanderer.  Xo  doubt  it 
wa.s,  as  her  biographer  suggest.^,  a 
fashion  of  the  time. 

The     little      book     which     first 
brouixht   her   into   notice   was    not 
uTitten  to   be   printed   at   all.      It 
was  made  up  of  the  contents  of  a 
journal  which  it  was  her   practice 
to  keep,  and   which   she   kept  all 
Ler  life,  though   the  later  volumes 
were   destroyed.      A   governess   of 
sonic  genius  on  the  grand  tour  with 
Ler  pupils   and    their  family,  who 
wore  of  no  genius  at  all — a  young 
woman    who   had   quarrelled    with 
her  lover  and   broken   off  hor  en- 
;ra2:ement,  and  had  a  turn  for  writ- 
iug, — what  more  easy  than  to  un- 
derstand wliat  sort  of  a  book  it  was  ] 
Few  people  nowadays  know  much 
of  the  *  Diarv  of  an  Ennuvee ; '  but 
the  eiders  among  us,  and  especially 
ladies  who  were  young  abou^  that 
time,  or  indeed  twenty  years  after 
that  time,  will  certainlv  have  fallen 
in   with   the  elegant  little  volume, 
M)   pretty  and   spirited,  so   nielan- 
cholv  and    lanijuishinn:,  —  the    verv 
ideal   book   which   the   heroine    in 
wiiitc   satin   or  the    confidante    in 
white  muslin  mijjht  have — o-ranted 
the  gift  of  composition — been  ex- 
pected  to   write.     We   advise   the 
reader,  if  he  finds  it  on  some  dusty 
hook-shelf,    to   make    acquaintance 
with   that  melaucholv  younor   lad  v. 
lie  will  not  cry  probably,  as  his  coti- 
teinporaries  did,  but  he  will   often 
smile,  and  he  will  like  her,  notwith- 
standing   her     sincere    alfectation. 
She  has  the  courage  to  venture  some 
very  rash  judgments  upon  pictures 
which  made  her  own  hair  stand  on 
end  in  after  and  more  enlightened 
days;  and  she  afibrds  us  glimpses, 
unintentional,  of  her  owmi  position, 
which  arc  touchinjr  without  anv  in- 
tention  of    being  so.     The  journal 
was  brought  out  by  a  sort  of  quack 


publisher  and  Jack-of-all-trades,  after 
she  had  recovered  from  her  dejection, 
and  had,  unhappily  for  her,  made  it 
up  with  her  lov^r ;  and  she  got  a 
guitar  with  the  price — which,  no 
doubt,  it  was  bv  no  means  disar^ree- 
able  to  her  to  play  with  her  beauti- 
ful hands.  Miss  Martin  can  gives  an 
ill-natured  line,  in  her  general  abuse 
of  all  her  acquaintance,  to  a  lady 
thinly  protected  by  an  initial,  Mrs. 

J ,  who  lets  her  hand  hang  over 

the  back  of  a  chair  by  way  of  show- 
ing its  beauty.  And  why  not  ?  A 
pretty  hand  is  not  a  pos!?ession  to 
be  hid. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  mariiaoe  was  en- 
liroly  un^mcccssful  and  unhappy. 
The  story  of  it,  as  given  here,  is 
perhaps  inadequate,  and  scarcely 
accounts  for  the  superficial  and 
brief  union,  the  ever- widening 
breach,  between  these  two  unsuitable 
people.  Evidently  not  half  is  told, 
or  would  boar  teliinjx,  thouMi  the 
writer  is  anxious  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  no  wrong  of  a  serious  kind, 
no  greater  blame  on  one  side  or  the 
other  than  that  of  absolute  incom- 
patibility, existed  between  the  un- 
fortunate pair.  There  is  an  account 
of  an  incident  which  happened  in 
the  first  w^eek  of  their  marriage, 
however,  which  throws  some  light 
upon  the  character  of  the  husband, 
who  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
memoir,  and  for  whom  there  is  not 
even  a  devil's  advocate  to  plead, 
though  Mrs.  Macpherson  has  been 
scrnpulous  in  throwing  no  unneces- 
sary mud  upon  him  : — 

"  The  pair  had  been  married  in  the 
iriiddlo  of  the  week — Wednesdav,  niv 
informant  believes — and  settled  at  once 
in  ihoir  lodgings.  On  tlio  Sunday  Mr. 
Jameson  announred  Ids  intention  of 
poing  out  to  tho  house  of  some  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  been  hi  tlie  habit  of 
spending  iSunday  before  his  marriage. 
The  young  wife  was  fctruck  dumb  by 
this  proposal.  *But/  nlie  said,  'they 
do  not  know  me :  thov  mav  not  want 
to  know  me.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  wait  until  they  have  time  at  least 
to  show  whether  they  care  for  my  uc- 
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(luaintance  ?'  *  That  is  ns  you  ]>loape/ 
wild  the  husband ;  *  but  in  any  case, 
whether  you  come  or  not,  1  shall  po/ 
The  brido  of  three  or  four  days  had 
to  make  up  her  mind.  How  coukl  slie 
intrude  herself  upon  strangers?  But 
Hupposinp^,  on  tlie  other  liand,  any 
friend  o!  her  own  should  como,  any 
njember  of  her  family,  to  con^jratulate 
her  on  her  happiness,  how  could  her 
pride  bear  to  be  found  alone  and 
forsaken  on  the  lirst  Sunday  of  her 
married  life?  Accordingly,  with  on 
eifort  she  i)repared  herself,  and  set  out 
with  him  in  her  white  gown — forlorn 
enougli,  who  can  doubt?  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  it  began  to  rain  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  same 
white  gown  as  a  pretext  for  esca])- 
ing  from  so  embarrassing  a  visit,  she 
declared  it  impossible  to  go  further. 
*  V(?ry  well,'  once  more  said  the  bride- 
jxroom.  '  You  have  an  umbrella.  (Jo 
back,  by  all  means  ;  but  1  shall  go  on.' 
And  so' he  did  ;  and  though  rec<.'ived, 
as  his  astonished  host  afterwards  re- 
lated, with  exclamations  of  bewilder- 
ment and  consternation,  rarelessl}'  ate 
hi.s  dinner  with  them,  mid  B])ent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  until  his  usual 
hour  with  j)erfect  ecjuanimity  an<l  un- 
<'oncern." 

This  curious  storv  is  as  much  as 
wc  need  give  of  the  record  of  Mrs. 
.laineson'rt      niatrinionial     troubles. 
Fortunately    circumstances   as    well 
as  inclination   kept  the   pair  much 
apart ;  and  when,  after  a  cheerless 
visit  paid  by  the  wife  to  the  hus- 
baiul  in  ('anada,  and  drearj'  attempt 
to  renew  their  relations  on   a   bet- 
ter footing,  which  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed   both   made   conscientiously, 
yet   which  failed    completely,  they 
parted,  he  declaring  tliat  in  leaving 
liim  she  carried  with  her  his  "  most 
perfect  respect  and  esteem/'     **  My 
affection    you   will   never   cease   to 
retain,"  he  adds.     The  wife,  on  her 
side,   makes   no  response  to  tliesc 
pretty  sayings,  and  never  seems  to 
have   assured   him   of   respect  and 
esteem    on    her  pait.      His  letters 
arc  very  neat,  and  nicely  expressed ; 
while  in  hers  there  is  always  a  sup- 
pressed tone  of  aggrieved  indigna- 
tion.    Oddlv   enoui^b,    lier   friends 


say  that  as  much  love  as  there  was 
between  this  strange  couple  wjis  on 
the  woman's  side.  However,  they 
parted  with  these  line  expressions 
of  confidence  twelve  yeai-s  after 
their  marriage,  and  saw  each  other 
no  more. 

Mrs.  Jameson  returned  after  this 
painful  expedition  to  her  own  fam- 
ily,   of    which,    henceforward,    she 
became  the  chief   stay.     Her  bus- 
band    gave   her    an    allowance    of 
£:^00    a-vear;   but  verv   soon   her 
father's  life  was  threatene<l  by  par- 
alysis,   and    thouffh   he    lived    for 
many  years  longer,  he    was   never 
able  for  work  again.     The   sisters, 
once  making  so  pretty  a  group  in 
their   adorinjr   submission   to   their 
ehler  sister,  were  now,  like  herself, 
growing  into  middle  age.     Two  of 
them  married,  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  of  mtich  u^e  to  their  relations ; 
and  the  two  unmarried,  along  with 
the   father   and   mother,  fell    upon 
Anna's    hands.     She    was,    as    we 
have   said,   a   writer  more   elegant 
than  vigorous,  a  workwoman  fastidi- 
ous about  her  work,  and   entirely 
incapable   of    the   precipitation   of 
modern   toil ;   but  nevertheless  she 
took  up  this  burden  without  a  mur- 
mur,  and   patiently   eked   out   her 
income    with    a   grer.t   deal   of    in- 
dustry,   much    grace    and     limpid 
purity   of    style,    and    a    subdued 
sense  of  the  hardship  of  her  posi- 
tion, which  never  for  one  moment 
made  her  falter  in  the  doing  of  this 
affectionate   duty.      She    produced 
another  pretty  book,  in  which  there 
lingers  much  of  the  melancholy  and 
more  or  less  sentimental  charm  of 
the  *l']nnuyt'e' — a  book  about  the 
Women  of   Shakespeare,  in  which 
there  is  not  indeed  much  profound 
criticism,  but  a  great  deal  of  charm- 
injr  writinjr.    The  "  elegant  female  " 
is    never    quite    absent    from    our 
mind   when  we   glance   over  those 
graceful  discussions ;  yet  we  cannot 
help   wondering   whether  the   girls 
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who  read  tbem  were  not  far  more 
Hfcelv  to  become  refined  and  culti- 

m 

vated  women,  than  those  who  are 
bronght  up  upon  George  Sand  and 
De  Musset,  or  those  who,  like  some 
intelligent  specimens  we  have  lately 
met  with,  pursue  the  "  higher  edn- 
cation  of  women  "  through  all  man- 
Tier  of  lecturings,  without  knowing 
who  Portia  is,  or  that  Beatrice  who 
could  Lave  eaten  the  heart  in  the 
market- pi  ace  of  the  man  who  had 
scorned  lier  friend.  P]legant  and 
a  little  artificial  as  they  may  he, 
ihese  gentle  disquisitions  npon  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  poetical  crea- 
tions, always  pure,  generous,  and 
laftv  in  their  tone,  are  better  thinjrs 
l»y  far  than  much  that  has  sup- 
planted them.  It  was  still  "  chiefly 
for  my  own  sex "  that  Mrs.  Jame- 
''on  proposed  to  write ;  and  we  think, 
for  our  own  part, — nov/ithstand- 
uig  that  "  the  female  figure  Feated 
dejectedly  beneath  a  tall  lily-bush  " 
watching  "the  tiny  bark  vanish- 
ing into  a  stormy  distance"  which 
forms  its  frontispiece,  is,  in  its  con- 
ventional elegance  and  feeble  draw- 
ing, not  uncharacteristic  of  the  liter- 
ary matter  it  prefaces, — that  there  is 
a  healthier  soul  in  its  enthusiasm, 
and  a  far  iiigher  aim,  than  we  are 
apt  to  meet  with  nowadays.  Tliis 
pretty  book  is,  we  believe,  out  of 
print :  it  deserves  reinvestiture  in 
that  apparel  better  than  many  pro- 
ductions of  much  greater  import- 
ance. "The  female  figure  under 
the  lily  "  was  a  pretty  compliment 
to  the  young  friend,  P'anny  Kemble, 
to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated, 
and  who  was  then  disappearing  into 
a  verv  stormy  distance  indeed — over 
the  misty  Atlantic,  seeking  fortune 
for  her  family  and  herself,  as  Anna 
Jameson,  with  less  tclat  and  much 
le>s  profit,  was  seeking  a  living  for 
ber  dependants  at  home. 

The  story  of  the  struggling  and 
laborious  life  in  which  she  did  this 
is  often  very  pathetic :  it  had  its 
times  of  depression,  its   gleams  of 


better  hope.  Sometimes,  in  her  let- 
ters, she  complains  of  the  want  of 
companionship  to  which  her  life  is 
doomed ;  sonietinics,  with  tender 
bravery,  declares  herself  to  have 
"  love  and  work  enough "  to  keep 
her  spirit  strong,  llcr  family,  more 
or  less,  were  always  dependent  on 
her;  and  as  if  she  had  not  enouiili 
to  do  with  the  father  and  mother 
and  sisters,  who  were  none  of  them 
over-prosperous,  the  childless  wo- 
man took  npon  her  the  training 
and  charore  of  one  of  the  two  chi!- 
dren  who  were  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  family  in  tho  second 
generation — the  little  Gcrardine, 
about  whom  all  her  correspondents 
speak  as  of  the  dearest  interest  in 
her  life.  Very  pretty  is  the  picture 
she  herself  gives  of  this  vicarious 
motherhood  : — 

"  I  wissh  you  could  see  the  riot  tlu>y 
make  on  iwy  bed  in  tlio  morning,"  she 
writes,  "when  (lernrdine  talks  of  Rich- 
ard tho  First — tho  hero  of  her  infiuitiue 
fancy — wlioso  very  nam(?  makes  her 
blu/li  Avith  emotion ;  and  little  Dollv 
Dumplinji:  (by  baplism  and  the  grace 
of  God  Camilla  Ottilie)  insists  upon 
reciting  *  Little  Jack  Horner,*  who  is 
her  hero.  They  are  my  comfort  and 
delight." 

Yet  there  were  manv  times  Avhcn 
she  felt  bitterly  enough  those  pri- 
vations of  the  heart  which  all  must 
feel  who  have  no  one  in  the  world 
absolutely  and  by  right  their  own. 

••  In  tho  whole  wide  world  I  liave 
no  companion/' she  says,  in  "a  very  in- 
terestinjr  and  touching  letter.  "All 
that  I  do,  think,  feel,  plan,  or  endure, 
ii  is  alone.  .  .  .  You  think  I  am  not 
religious  enough.  I  fear  you  are  right ; 
for  if  I  were,  God  would  be  to  me  all 
I  want,  re})lace  all  I  regret  thus  self- 
ishly und  weakly,  and  more,  if  to 
believe  and  trust  implicitly  in  the 
goodness  of  God  were  enough  :  but 
apparently  it  is  not ;  and  my  resigna- 
tion is  that  which  I  suppose  a  culprit 
feels  when  irrevocable  sentence  of 
death  is  pronounced — a  submission  to 
bitter  necessity,  which  he  tries  to  ren- 
der dignified  in  aiipearancc,  that  those 
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who  lovo  him  may  not  be  pained  or 
ehamed." 

Such  were  the  differinix  moods 
(jf  Iicr  refined  and  sensitive  niiture. 
'*  ])o  not  think  that  I  voluntarily 
throw  up  the  game  of  life,"  she 
adds.  And  it  is  very  clear  that 
she  never  was  permitted  to  do  so, 
thouirh  now  and  then  a  fit  of  im- 
patience  and  weariness  would  seize 
her,  and  she  would  rush  away  from 
the  little  coterie  at  home  to  the  freer 
air  at  a  distance,  where  her  cares 
might  'be  forgotten  for  a  moment, 
and  the  daily  evidences  of  them 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  heart-sick- 
ness of  that  perpetual  u[)hiU 
struggle  against  difhculty,  and  the 
strain  of  keeping,  not  her  own 
head  only,  bub  so  many  other 
heads  above  water,  can  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines  rather  than  in  full 
revelation — her  very  biographer  be- 
ing, as  she  herself  ^ays,  "  too  near  •' 
the  subject  of  her  sketch  to  get  hv»r 
in  just  perspective,  and  too  much 
imbued  witli  the  natural  family 
feeling  of  property  in  the  bread- 
winner to  feel  the  full  meaninir  <jf 
tlic  very  phrases  she  quotes, 

Mrs.  Jameson,  however,  wa.j  far 
from  bein<x  lonelv,  acconlinu:  to  the 
superiicial  meaning  of  the  vronl. 
She  exclaims  in  playful  impatience 
that  it  would  be  almost  as  good 
to  have  a  friend  in  heaven  a:^^  in 
America  I  yet  she  had  many  very 
v.arm  friends  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  glol)e,  and  had  at  all  times  of 
iier  life  a  genius  for  friendship. 
For  the  Tong  space  of  about  twenty 
vcars  her  connection  with  Ladv 
J>vron  was  so  close  jus  to  be  half 
resented  by  many  other  friends,  who 
foui»d  her  separated  from  them  by 
the  "absorbin-x"  and  " encrrossincr " 
etiect  of  this  m^asfc'r  -  friendship. 
And  tlicre  is  a  curious  glimpse 
afr'orded  us  of  this  straiiixe  woman 
— a  glimpse  v.hieh  certainly  does 
not  throw  any  light  more  warm  or 
kindly  upon  the  self-contained  be- 
ing,   wlio   seems   to   have  had  the 


faculty  of  drawinor  her  friends  into 
licr  orbit  without  ever  for  a  luo- 
meut  deflecting  from  its  rigid  course 
by  any  movement  of  sympathy  or 
self-abandonment  on  her  own  part. 
Mi's.  Jameson  was  one  of  those  vi\\p 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  absorbing 
and  stifling  atmosphere  of  personal* 
influence  which  suiTounded  her: 
until  the  moment  came  when  the 
humbler  friend  disturbed  in  some 
mysterious  v\'ay  the  self-satisfaction 
of  the  greater,  when  she  was  sud- 
denly cast  forth  into  outer  darkness 
— tossed  to  the  outside  earth  like  a 
fallen  metcoi*,  and  excluded  from 
all  the  doubtful  advantaircs  of  the 
connection  which  had  stifled  her 
intercourse  with  less  exacting  as- 
sociates, ^drs.  ^Macpherson  is  dis- 
posed to  be  mysterious  about  this 
breach,  and  speaks  of  it  with  bated 
breath  —  Vvith  a  sense  of  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  it  to  her 
aunt,  which  the  reader  v/ill  bo  dis- 
posed to  smile  at ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  even  the  rebellious  youthful 
member  of  the  society  overshadowed 
by  Lady  Byron's  presence  could  not 
calmly  contemplate  the  penalty  of 
being  torn  from  her  side,  or  look 
upon  that  severance  in  the  light  of 
ordinary  good  sense.  "Mrs.  Jame- 
son had  become,  partially  by  acci- 
dent, acquainted  with  some  private 
particulars  aftocting  a  member  of 
Ladv  Dyron's  family  which  had  not 
been  revealed  to  Lady  Byron  her- 
self,'' the  hiographer  says,  with 
studied  reticen(!e.  "  When  these 
facts  v/ere  Anally  made  known  at 
the  death  of  the  pers(m  chiefly  con- 
cerned, Ladv  Jjvron  became  aware 
at  the  same  time  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's ]>rcvious  acquaintance  with 
them;"  and  the  result  was  a 
breach  which,  she  believes,  short- 
ened her  aunt's  life,  and,  according 
to  her  own  complaint,  *'  broke  her 
heart."  Fatal  woman,  whom  even 
to  be  friends  with  war,  dangerous  I 
will  the  world,  we  wonder,  ever 
get  a  real  glimpse  under  the  veil  so 
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stodioasly  draped  round  litis  mys- 
terious pcrsoDa^e?  If  tliey  do — 
which  is  certainly  not  dcsirnl>U? — 
it  seems  more  than  likely  tliat  tlie 
UQveilins:  would  reveal,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  but  a  sorry  i<lol 
underneath ;  but  tiiere  is  a  certain 
picturesqiienesa  in  the  fig^urc  in 
shadow,  of  which  we  cannot  dis- 
•■OTcr  anything  more  than  an  out- 
lioe.  This,  however,  seems  to  have 
heen  the  only  quarrel  which  dis- 
:arbed  Mrs.  Jameson's  many  friend- 
ships, and  it  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
her. 

In  1810  she  went  to  Itrdy,  tak- 
incf  with  hor   the    child   to    whom 
tht're  have  been  so  many  references ; 
vsA  there  is  nothinor  more  interest- 
iri;*  in    this  very    touching  volume 
:huu    the    half-remorseful,    modcL^t, 
r.nd  tender  description  of  the  (one 
i"  tempted  to  think)  far  more  rc:;l 
■'■^::p;jointment  Jind  heartbreak  in- 
iiocentlv    occasioned   by  hei-sylf  to 
ihe  adopted  muthcr  who::c  warmest 
:ie  to  life  she  was — which  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Jameson's  affectionate  bio- 
^ftiphcT    after   life   and    exporicTice 
\ivA  opened  her  eyes,  and  showed 
to  her   the   breaking  up  <»f  hopes 
Mil    j;lans    which    her  own   girlish 
romance    had    caused.     Upon    this 
particular  expedition  ^Irs.  Jameson 
sft   out    with    more   pleasure  th;in 
nvjal,  and  with  a  much   more  ex- 
tended plan, — the  companionship  of 
the  bright,  sweet,  intelligent,  seven- 
toon-year-old  girl  making  everything 
briirlitcr  and  sweeter  to  the  woman 
who  had    hungered  for  something 
that  should  be  her  verv  own.    "}.Iv 
nr.-t  thounht  and  care  must  be  mv 
Miild  for  the  next  year,  or  perhaps 
two  years,"   the  v.rites  with  all  the 
happy    ii'.iportauce    of    a    mother, 
pr«MiJ    to   make   the   most   of   the 
anxiety    which   is    her    happiness ; 
'•the    means    of     instruction    and 
improvement   for   her   are  what    I 
seek  first   everywhere ;"    and   that 
'•the   masters  arc  good"  becomes 


another,  attraction  to  Florence,  in 
itself  always  so  attractive  to  a  tra- 
veller of  her  special  tastes  and  stu- 
dies. Iler  letters  from  Home,  when 
she  gets  there,  are  full  of  the  same 
pleasant  reference.  "Gerardine  offi- 
ciates very  prettily"  at  the  tea- 
table  when  her  aunt's  friends  drop 
in  of  an  evening;  but  must  not 
go  out  too  often,  "for  the  little 
head  cannot  stand  it."  Even  her 
own  chosen  friends  take  a  new  as- 
pect to  her  as  seen  in  their  relations 
to  this  cherished  child.  "Dear  Mrs. 
llcid  "  takes  (iorardine  out  occasion- 
ally :  Madame  von  Goethe  gives  her 
"a  beautiful  scarf."  A  new  and 
sweet  complet4?ness  is  thns  given  to 
the  elder  woman's  life,  and  old  Rome 
brijxhtons  to  her  in  the  liirht  of 
the  vounjT  eves  seeini;  them  for  the 
first  time,  and  enjoying  everything 
thev  sec  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 

ft 

Touth.  Ihit  *'  in  the  verv  moment 
when  IVovidence  seemed  to  have 
given  to  Mrs.  Jameson  a  child  wlu) 
miizht  cherish  and  comfort  her  for 
years,  and  make  up  to  her  a  little 
for  the  adversities  <^f  fate — at  the 
time  when  she  began  to  get  a  little 
real  pleasure  and  ai'l  from  the  girl 
to  whom  she  had  been  a  second 
mother  all  her  life — another  5jrreat 
disappointment  w.-.s  already  pre- 
paring for  htr." 

*•  I  cannot  but  fr.cl  with  a  remorse- 
ful panjf,"  Mrs.  Mucplittrrfon  continuos, 
•*li<)W  bittor  it  must  hav«  been  to  lu^r 
to  soo  th<>  cliild  she  hiid  so  cherished 
desert  lier  so  suinmarily.  It  is  th«* 
course  of  natun*,  as  people  say  :  and  it 
is  onlv  bv  the  teachinij:  of  j'curs  tljat 
wo  perccivtj  liow  har»]ly  th(i  loves  and 
j'»ys  of  our  youth  ol'ti-n  fall  upon  tliosi.' 
from  whom  tlio  tide  of  our  own  prr- 
sonal  life  and  story  carries  us  away. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  of  course,  no  more  than 
any  other  in  her  position,  would  will 
in<;ly  have  kept  her  niiu'o  unmarried, 
in  order  to  inake  of  her  a  permanent 
companion ;  but  tiio  speedy  conclu- 
sion of  this  companionship  startlcil 
her,  and  1  f<»ar  must  be  reckoned 
anionfr  iljo  di:-npi)oint meats  of  her 
life." 
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whose  name  we  liavc  linked  v/itli 
hers,  Fanny  Kcmblc — describes  her. 
Before  she  came  to  this  sta<je,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
c])ange  and  variety,  and  some  touch 
of  hardship,  in  her  life.  Her  father, 
v/hosc  name  was  Murphy,  an  Irish 
miniature-painter  of  very  consider- 
able ability,  as  some  of  his  minia- 
turcs  still  existing  amply  testify, 
had  probably  some  difficulty,  as  is 
unfoilunatelv  common  enou«;h  in 
artists'  houseliolds,  in  making  both 
ends  meet ;  and  his  eldest  child,  the 
eldest  of  a  little  party  of  (ive  sisters 
— ^jnst  the  kind  of  family  wliich  is 
most  delightful  in  babyhood,  and 
most  alarming  when  the  question  of 
providing  for  them  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered— very  soon  seems  to  have 
been  seized  by  the  prophetic  con- 
viction that  she  was  to  take  this 
burden  upon  her  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Nothing  can  be  pret- 
tier than  the  picture  of  the  five 
little  maidens,  four  of  them  in 
jiwed  and  unquestioning  subjection 
to  their  sister,  who  followed  their 
parents  in  their 'wanderings  about 
the  north  of  England,  and  final 
settlement  in  London.  The  others 
were,  it  is  likely,  as  little  impressed 
by  any  struggl(?s  of  poverty  in  the 
house  as  children  generally  are ; 
but  little  Anna  understood  and 
foresaw  that  it  was  her  business 
to  remedy  that  domestic  trouble. 
AVhen  she  was  about  twelve,  she 
<*onceivod  for  this  purpose  a  not- 
able plan.  She  gathered  lier  little 
.'.isten*  together,  probably  after  some 
unrecorded  family  incident  which 
had  made  the  situation  clear  to  her, 
and  haran;{ued  them.  Here  were 
four  of  them  from  twelve  dovrn- 
war.ls  (the  fifth  being  still  in  the 
cradle),  eatir.g  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, she  said,  while  their  father 
and  mother  were  strn.trjrlinn:.  Her 
plan  was — that  they  should  imme- 
diately "set  out  for  Brussels,  learn 
the  art  of  lace-making,  work  at  it 
at  once  successfully,  and  achieve  in 


the  shortest  possible  time  a  for- 
tune with  which  to  set  their  parents 
at  ease  for  tiie  future.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  tout  simple.  .  .  .  The 
plan  would  be,  to  take  their  course 
strai<xht  alonjj  by  the  banks  of 
the  Taddington  Canal  as  far  as 
it  went,  then  inquire  which  was 
the  nearest  road  to  the  coast,  and 
then  take  ship  for  l^elgium."  This 
lieroic  scheme  did  not  come  to  any- 
thing, through  the  weakness  of  one 
of  the  little  conspirators.  But  it  is 
as  pretty  a  story  of  childish  hero- 
ism and  foolishness,  delightfully 
true  and  touching  in  both,  as  we 
ever  remember  to  have  heard.  The 
high-spirited  child  is  an  ideal  little 
heroine. 

This  and  a  few  other  charming 
anecdotes  are  derived  from  the  re- 
collections of  the  one  surviving 
sister,  a  lady  who  has,  we  believej 
attained  the  venerable  age  of  eighty, 
with  intelligence  as  bright  and 
lieart  as  warm  as  ever.  "  Camilla 
remembers  still  how  Anna,  with  her 
head  erect  and  her  blue  eyes  gleam- 
ing, would  declaim  the  well-known 
verses — 

*Thy  spirit,  Indcpoiuloiicc,  let  mc  Blinrc, 
Lord  of  tin'  lion  heart  and  i-uifle  cj-c ; 
Tliy  stvqia  I'll  follow  Willi  my  bosoin 

Nor  heed  the.  storm  tlint  howls  nloni; 
the  ^iKy  * — 

till  the  other  feeble  voices  of  the 
nursery  party  had  learned  to  lisp 
them  after  her,  a  little  awed,  and 
wonderinrx  Jit  their  owmi  heroism." 
And  when  time  had  somewhat  ma- 
tured the  young  saviour  of  the 
family — hut  not  much,  for  she  was 
only  sixteen — Anna  went  out  into 
the  world  as  a  govcirnci'^s,  which 
j)erhaps  was  harder  than  the  lace- 
making.  The  chief  thing  that 
interests  us  in  her  *  Diary  of  the 
Ennuyee,'  is  just  the  side  glimpse 
aftbrded,  (juite  unwittingly,  of  this 
governess  life — the  unconscious  rev- 
elation of  her  own  partial  solitude 
in  the  midst  of  a  gay  party,  which 
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sIjo  puts  down  to  the  score  of  the 
iTiTstcrious  Borrow  in  which  it  is 
her  pleasure  to  shroud  herself,  the 
mild  feminine  Byrouism  of  a  heart- 
broken wanderer.  No  doubt  it 
was,  as  her  biographer  suggesta,  a 
fashion  of  the  time. 

The     little      book     which     first 
brought  her  into   notice   was    not 
written  to   be   printed    at   all.      It 
was  made  up  of  the  contents  of  a 
journal  which  it  was  her   practice 
to   keep,  and   which   she   kept  all 
her   life,  though   the  later  volumes 
were    destroyed.      A   governess   of 
some  genius  on  the  grand  tour  with 
her  pupils   and    their  famil}-,  who 
were  of  no  genius  at  all — a  young 
woman    who    had   quarrelled    with 
her  lover  and   broken    off  her  en- 
jjaorement,  and  had  a  turn  for  writ- 
ing, — what  more  easy  than  to  un- 
derstand what  sort  of  a  book  it  was  ] 
Few  people  now\idays  know  much 
of  the  *  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee ; '  but 
the  elders  among  us,  and  especially 
ladies  who  were  young  about  that 
time,  or  indeed  twenty  years  after 
that  time,,  will  certainly  have  fallen 
in   with    the  elegant  little  volume, 
so   pretty  and   spirited,   so   melan- 
choly and    languishing,  —  the   very 
ideal    book   which   the   lieroine    in 
white    satin    or   the    confidante    in 
white  muslin  might  have — granted 
the  gift  of  composition — been  ex- 
pected  to    write.     We   advise   the 
reader,  if  he  finds  it  on  some  dusty 
bi)ok-shelf,    to   make    acquaintance 
with    that  mclancholv  vounjj   lady. 
lie  will  not  cry  probahly,  as  his  con- 
temporaries did,  but  lie  will   often 
smile,  and  he  will  like  her,  notwith- 
standing   her     sincere    alTectation. 
She  has  the  couraije  to  venture  some 
very  rash  judgments  upon  pictures 
which  made  her  own  hair  stand  on 
cud  in  after  and  more  enliMitened. 
days;  and  she  afibrds  us  glimpses, 
unintentional,  of  her  own  position, 
which  arc  touching  without  any  in- 
tention of    being  so.     The  journal 
was  brought  out  by  a  sort  of  quack 


publisher  and  Jack-of -all-trades,  after 
she  had  recovered  from  her  dejection, 
and  had,  unhappily  for  her,  made  it 
up  with  her  lover;  and  she  got  a 
guitar  with  the  price — which,  no 
doubt,  it  was  by  no  means  disagree- 
able to  her  to  play  with  her  beauti- 
ful hands.  Miss  Martin  can  gives  an 
ill-natured  line,  in  her  general  abuse 
of  all  her  acquaintance,  to  a  lady 
thinly  protected  by  an  initial,  Mrs. 

J ,  who  lets  her  hand  hang  over 

the  back  of  a  chair  by  way  of  show- 
ing its  beauty.  And  why  not?  A 
pretty  hand  is  not  a  possession  to 
be  hid. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  marriaofe  was  en- 
lirely  unsuccessful  and  unhappy. 
The  story  of  it,  as  given  here,  is 
perhaps  inadequate,  and  scarcely 
accounts  for  the  superficial  and 
brief  union,  the  ever- widening 
breach,  between  these  two  unsuitable 
people.  Evidently  not  half  is  told, 
or  would  bear  telling,  though  the 
writer  is  anxious  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  no  WTong  of  a  serious  kind, 
no  greater  blame  on  one  side  or  the 
other  than  that  of  absolute  incom- 
patibility, existed  between  the  un- 
fortunate pair.  There  is  an  account 
of  an  incident  which  happened  in 
the  first  week  of  their  marriage, 
however,  which  throws  some  liglit 
upon  the  character  of  the  husband, 
who  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
memoir,  and  for  whom  there  is  not 
even  a  deviFs  advocate  to  plead, 
though  Mrs.  Macpherson  lias  been 
scrupulous  in  throwing  no  unneces- 
sary mud  upon  him  : — 

*'  The  pair  had  been  married  in  the 
iriiddlo  of  the  week — Wednesday,  uiy 
informant  believes — and  settled  at  once 
ill  their  lodgings.  On  the  Sunday  Mr. 
Jameson  announced  his  intention  of 
f'oing  out  to  the  house  of  some  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
speudinjf  Sunday  before  his  marriage. 
The  young  wife  was  htruck  dumb  by 
this  proposal.  'But/  she  said,  *  they 
do  not  know  nie ;  they  may  not  want 
to  know  me.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  wait  until  they  liave  time  at  least 
to  show  whether  they  care  for  my  ac- 
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ciuftintnnce  V  '  That  is  ns  you  ]flease/ 
wild  tho  husband;  'but  in  any  case, 
whether  you  come  or  not,  I  shall  po.' 
The  brido  of  three  or  four  days  lind 
to  make  up  her  mind.  How  couUl  nhe 
intrude  herself  upon  strangers?  But 
supposing,  on  the  other  liand,  any 
friend  of  h(T  own  sliould  come,  any 
njember  of  her  family,  to  conftratulato 
her  on  lier  happiness,  how  coukl  lier 
])ride  bear  to  be  found  alone  and 
forsaken  on  the  iirst  Sunday  of  her 
married  life?  Accordingly,  with  an 
effort  she  prepared  herself,  and  net  out 
with  him  in  her  white  gown — forlorn 
<;nougli,  who  can  doubt?  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  it  began  to  rain  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  sam(5 
white  gown  as  a  pretext  for  escap- 
ing from  so  embarrassing  a  visit,  she 
declared  it  impossible  to  go  further. 
'  V<iry  well,'  once  more  said  the  bride- 
groom. '  You  have  an  umbrella,  (to 
back,  by  all  means  ;  but  1  shall  go  on.' 
And  so'he  did;  and  though  recttived, 
as  his  ast(mished  host  afterwards  re- 
lated, with  exclamations  of  bewilder- 
ment and  consttM-nation,  carelessly  at(} 
his  dinner  with  them,  \nv\  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  until  his  u.'^ual 
hour  with  perfect  e(iuanimity  and  un- 
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This  curious  storv  is  as  much  as 
we  need  give  of  the  record  of  Mrs. 
.Tameson'fl      niatriinonial      troubles. 
Kortiinately    circumstances   as    well 
as  inclination   kept  the   pair  much 
apirt;  and  when,  after  a  cheerless 
visit  paid  by  tlic  wife  to  the  hus- 
band in  ('aiiada,  and  <lroary  attempt 
to  renew  their  relations  on   a   bet- 
ter footing,  which  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed   both   made    conscieiitiously, 
yet    which  failed    comi)letely,  tliey 
parted,  he  declaring  that  in  leaving 
bim  she  carried  with  her  his  "  most 
perfect  respect  and  esteem/'     **  My 
affection    you   will   never   cease   to 
retain,"  he  adds.     The  wife,  on  her 
side,   makes   ]io  response  to  these 
pretty  sayings,  and  never  seems  to 
liave   assured    him    of   respect  and 
esteem    on    her   part.      J  lis  letters 
arc  very  neat,  and  nicely  expressed ; 
while  in  hers  there  is  always  a  sup- 
pressed tone  of  aggrieved  indigna- 
tion.    C)ddlv   enou<;h,    lier   friends 


say  that  as  much  love  as  there  was 
between  this  strange  couple  was  on 
the  woman's  side.  However,  they 
parted  with  these  fme  expressions 
of  confidence  twelve  yeara  after 
their  marriaixo,  and  saw  each  other 
no  more. 

Mrs.  Jameson  returned  after  this 
painful  expedition  to  her  own  fam- 
ily,  of    which,    henceforward,   she 
became  the  chief   stay.     Iler  hus- 
band   gave   her    an    allowance    of 
£300    a-year;   but  very   soon  her 
father's  life  was  threatened  by  par- 
alvpis,    and    thouffh   he    lived    for 
many  years  longer,  he   was   never 
able  for  work  attain.     The   sisters, 
once  making  so  pretty  a  group  in 
their   adoring   submission   to   their 
ehler  sister,  were  now,  like  lierself, 
growing  into  middle  age.     Two  of 
them  married,  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  of  mtich  use  to  their  relations; 
anil  the  two  unmarried,  along  with 
the   father   and  mother,  fell    upon 
Anna's    hands.     She    was,    as    we 
have   said,   a   writer  more   elegant 
than  viLCorous,  a  workwoman  fastidi- 
ous  about  her  work,  and   entirely 
incapable   of    the   precipitation   of 
modern   toil ;   but  nevertheless  she 
took  up  this  burden  without  a  ninr- 
mur,   and   patiently   eked   out   her 
incfune   with    a  great  deal   of   in- 
dustry,   much    grace    and     limpid 
purity   of    style,    and    a    subdued 
sense  of  the  hardship  of  her  posi- 
tion, which  never  for  one  moment 
made  her  falter  in  the  doing  of  this 
aftectionate   duty.      She    produced 
another  pretty  book,  in  which  there 
lingers  much  of  the  melancholy  and 
more  or  less  sentimentjil  charm  of 
the  *l!lnnuyee' — a  book  about  the 
Women  of   Shakespeare,  in  which 
there  is  not  indeed  much  profound 
criticism,  but  a  great  deal  of  charm- 
inir  writinjr.    The  "elcijant  female" 
is    never    quite    absent    from    our 
mind   when  we   irlance   over  those 
graceful  discussions ;  yet  we  cannot 
help   wondering   whether  the   girls 
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who  read  tbein  were  not  far  more 
likely  to  become  refined  and  culti- 
vated women,  than  those  wlio  are 
brought  up  upon  George  Sand  and 
De  Musset,  or  those  who,  like  some 
intelligent  specimens  we  have  lately 
met  with,  pursue  the  "  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  "  throuijh  all  man- 
ner  of  lecturings,  without  knowing 
who  Portia  is,  or  that  Beatrice  who 
could  have  eaten  the  heart  in  the 
market-place  of  the  man  who  had 
scorned  her  friend.  Elegant  and 
a  little  artificial  as  they  may  he, 
these  gentle  disquisitions  upon  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  poetical  crea- 
tions, always  pure,  generous,  and 
lofty  in  their  tone,  are  better  things 
by  far  than  much  that  has  sup- 
planted them.  It  was  still  "  chiefly 
for  my  own  sex "  that  Mrs.  Jame- 
son proposed  to  write ;  and  we  think, 
for  our  own  part, — nov/ith stand- 
ing that  "  the  female  figure  seated 
dejectedly  beneath  a  tall  lily-bush  " 
watching  "the  tiny  bark  vanish- 
ing into  a  stormy  distance"  which 
forms  its  frontispiece,  is,  in  its  con- 
ventional elegance  and  feeble  draw- 
ing, not  uncharacteristic  of  the  liter- 
ary matter  it  prefaces, — that  there  is 
a  healthier  soul  in  its  enthusiasm, 
and  a  far  higher  aim,  than  we  are 
apt  to  meet  with  nowadays.  This 
pretty  book  is,  v;e  believe,  out  of 
print :  it  deserves  reinvestiture  in 
that  apparel  better  than  many  pro- 
ductions of  much  greater  impoi-t- 
ance.  "The  female  figure  under 
the  lily  "  was  a  pretty  compliment 
to  the  young  friend,  Fanny  Kemble, 
to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated, 
and  who  was  then  disappearing  into 
a  verv  stormv  distance  indeed — over 
the  mistv  Atlantic,  seekinc:  fortune 
for  her  family  and  herself,  as  Anna 
Jameson,  with  less  idat  and  much 
less  profit,  was  seeking  a  living  for 
her  dependants  at  home. 

The  story  of  the  struggling  and 
laborious  life  in  which  she  did  this 
is  often  very  pathetic :  it  had  its 
times  of  depression,  its  gleams  of 


better  hope.  Sometimes,  in  her  let- 
ters, she  complains  of  the  want  of 
companionship  to  which  her  life  is 
doomed ;  sometimes,  with  tender 
bravery,  declares  herself  to  have 
"  love  and  work  enough "  to  keep 
her  spirit  strong.  Her  family,  more 
or  less,  were  always  dependent  on 
her ;  and  as  if  she  had  not  enough 
to  do  with  the  father  and  mother 
and  sisters,  who  were  none  of  them 
over-prosperous,  the  childless  w^o- 
man  took  upon  her  the  training 
and  charore  of  one  of  the  two  chil- 
dren  who  were  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  family  in  the  second 
generation — the  little  Gcrardine, 
about  whom  all  her  correspondents 
speak  as  of  the  dearest  interest  in 
her  life.  Very  pretty  is  the  picture 
she  herself  gives  of  this  vicarious 
motherhood  : — 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  the  riot  they 
mako  on  my  bed  in  the  morning,"  she 
writes,  **  when  Gerardine  talks  of  Rich- 
ard the  First — the  hero  of  her  infantine 
fancy — whose  very  name  makes  her 
bliidli  with  amotion ;  and  little  Dolly 
Dumplinpf  (by  ba])tipm  and  the  grace 
of  God  Camilla  Oitilie)  insists  upon 
reciting  'Little  Jack  Homer,'  who  is 
her  hero.  They  are  my  comfort  and 
delight." 

Yet  there  were  manv  times  when 
she  felt  bitterly  enough  those  pri- 
vations of  the  heart  which  all  must 
feel  who  have  no  one  in  the  world 
absolutely  and  by  right  their  own. 

"In  the  whole  wide  world  I  have 
no  companion,"  she  says,  in 'a  very  in- 
terestin<f  and  touching  letter.  "  All 
that  I  do,  think,  feel,  plan,  or  endure, 
ilia  alone.  .  .  .  You  think  I  am  not 
religious  enough.  I  fear  you  are  right ; 
for  if  I  were,  God  would  be  to  me  all 
I  want,  replace  all  I  regret  thus  self- 
ishly and  weakly,  aud  more,  if  to 
believe  and  trust  implicitly  in  the 
goodness  of  God  were  enough  :  but 
apparently  it  is  not ;  and  my  resigna- 
tion is  that  which  I  suppose  a  culprit 
feels  when  irrevocable  sentence  of 
death  is  pronounced — a  submission  to 
bitter  necessity,  which  he  tries  to  ren- 
der dignified  in  appearance,  that  those 
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who  lovo  him  may  not  be  pained  or 
bhaiiiocl." 

Such  were  the  diflerinfx  moods 
(sf  lier  rolinoii  imd  sensitive  nature. 
**  Do  not  think  that  I  voluntarily 
throw  lip  the  f^^anie  of  llfi',"  she 
adds.  And  it  is  very  clear  th.at 
she  neNorwas  permitted  to  do  so, 
lliouirh  now  and  then  a  lit  of  ini- 
patience  and  weariness  would  seize 
her,  and  she  would  rush  away  from 
the  little  coterie  at  home  to  the  freer 
air  at  a  distance,  where  her  cares 
mi;4ht  'he  fori^ottcu  for  a  moment, 
and  t!ie  daily  evidences  of  them 
be  loi,t  siirht  of.  The  heart-sick- 
nees  of  that  perpetual  uphill 
struiXixlc  a'A'iinst  diHicultv,  and  th.e 
strain  of  keeping,  not  her  own 
head  oidv,  but  so  many  other 
heads  above  v.ater,  can  bo  read  be- 
tween the  lines  rather  than  in  full 
revelation — her  very  biojrrapher  be- 
in<2;,  as  she  herself  ^ays,  "  too  near  '' 
the  subject  of  her  sketch  to  get  her 
in  just  perspective,  and  too  nnieii 
imbued  with  the  natural  family 
feeling  of  property  in  the  bread- 
winn(^r  to  feel  the  full  meanin<j:  of 
tlic  very  phrases  she  quotes. 

^frs.  Jameson,  however,  wa.j  far 

from  beiiK^  lonely,  accordiu'i  to  the 

su})erli('.i:d    m^'aning    of   tlie    v.t)rd. 

She  exclaims  in  ])layful  impatience 

that    it   would    be    almost  a.5  good 

to    have    a  frleml  in  heaven  as   in 

America!  vet  she    had  many    very 

v.arm  friends   in  dillcrent  ])arts  of 

the  globe,  and  had  at  all  times  of 

her    life    a   (;enius    f.ir    friendship. 

For  the  Ibnif  space  of  about  twenty 

vears  her  connection  with  Lady 
•  • 

J>vron  was  so  clo;;c  as  to  be  luilf 
resented  by  many  other  friends,  who 
found  licr  separated  from  thom  by 
the  **absorbinij"  and  "  eniifrossin"- " 
effect  of  tills  m:'.>t:T -frieisdship. 
And  th?re  is  a  curious  glimpse 
afforded  us  of  this  .strange  woman 
— a  fflim];se  v/hirh  certainly  does 
not  throw  any  \\is\\i  more  warm  or 
K-milly  upon  the  self-contained  be- 
in^",    who   seems   to   have  had  the 


faculty  of  drawinnr  her  friends  into 
her  orbit  without  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment deflecting  from  its  rigid  conrse 
by  any  movement  of  sympathy  or 
self-abandonment  on  her  own  part. 
Mrs.  Jameson  was  one  of  those  \\\\p 
were  swallowed  np  in  the  absorbing 
and  stilling  atmosphere  of  personal' 
influence  which  suiTounded  her: 
until  the  moment  came  when  the 
humbler  friend  disturbed  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  self-satisfaction 
of  the  greater,  when  she  was  sud- 
denly cast  forth  into  outer  darkness 
— tos.=icd  to  the  outside  earth  liku  a 
fallen  meteor,  and  excluded  from 
all  the  doubtful  advantages  of  the 
connection  which  had  stifled  her 
intereoun^e  with  less  exacting  as- 
sociates. Mrs.  Mac[)herson  is  dis- 
posed to  be  myj-tcrious  about  thi?* 
breach,  and  speaks  of  it  with  bated 
breath  —  v.ith  a  sonse  of  the  trc- 
niendous  importance  of  it  to  her 
aunt,  which  the  reader  v/ill  be  dis- 
posed to  smile  at ;  but  it  is  evident 
tliat  even  the  rebellious  yontliful 
member  of  the  society  overshadowed 
by  Lady  l>yron's  presence  could  not 
calmly  contemplate  the  penalty  of 
being  torn  fr«;m  lier  side,  or  look 
upon  that  severancj  in  the  li^ht  of 
ordinary  good  sense.  "  Mrs.  Jame- 
soji  had  become,  ])r.rtially  by  acci- 
dent, a(?quainted  with  some  private 
])ariieular3  attecting  a  member  of 
La'.lv  Dyron's  family  which  had  not 
been  revealed  to  Lady  r»yron  her- 
self/' the  biographer  says,  with 
studied  reticence.  '•  AVhcn  these 
facts  v/ere  iinally  made  known  at 
the  death  of  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned, Lady  J>vron  became  aware 
at  tho  same  time  of  ^Irs.  Jame- 
son's ]M'evious  ac(|Uaintancc  with 
them ; "  and  the  result  was  a 
breach  which,  she  believes,  short- 
enecl  lier  aunt's  life,  and,  according 
t)  her  own  eom]>laint,  *' broke  her 
heart."  latal  woman,  whom  even 
to  he  friends  with  war,  dangerous  I 
will  the  world,  we  wonder,  ever 
get  a  real  glimpse  under  the  veil  so 
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studiously  draped  round  this  mys- 
terious personage?  If  tbey  do — 
which  is  certainly  not  desirable — 
it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the 
unveilinpc  would  reveal,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  but  a  sorry  idol 
underneath ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
picturcsqueness  in  the  figure  in 
shadow,  of  which  we  cannot  dis- 
cover anything  more  than  an  out- 
line. This,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  quarrel  which  dis- 
turbed Mrs.  Jameson's  many  fnend- 
ships,  and  it  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
her. 

In  1819  she  went  to  Italy,  tak- 
incj  with  her   the    child   to   whom 
there  liave  been  so  many  references ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  interest- 
ing in    this  very   touching  volume 
than    the    lialf-remorseful,    modest, 
and  tender  description  of  the  (one 
is  tempted  to  think)  far  more  real 
'lisiippointment  and  heartbreak  in- 
nocently  occasioned    by  hei*sclf  to 
the  adopted  mother  whoi:e  warmest 
tie  to  life  she  was — which  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Jameson's  affectionate  bio- 
jrrapher   after  ,life   and   experience 
Iiad  opened  her  eyes,  and  showed 
to  her   the   breaking  up  of  hopes 
and    plans   which   hor  own   girlish 
romance   had    caused.     Upon   this 
particular  expedition  Mrs.  Jameson 
set   out   with    more   pleasure  than 
usual,  and  with  a  much   more  ex- 
tended plan, — the  companionship  of 
the  bright,  sweet,  intelligent,  seven- 
teen-year-old girl  making  everything 
briirhter  and  sweeter  to  the  woman 
who   liad   hungered  for  something 
that  should  be  her  very  own.    "  My 
first  thought  and  care  must  be  my 
child  for  the  next  year,  or  perhaps 
two  years,"  bhe  writes,  with  all  the 
happy    importance    of    a    mother, 
proud    to   make   the   most   of   the 
anxiety   which   is    lier    happiness ; 
**the    means    of     instruction    and 
improvement  for  her   are  what   I 
seek  first   everywhere ;"    and  that 
"the   masters  are  good"  becomes 


another,  attraction  to  Florence,  in 
itself  always  so  attractive  to  a  tra- 
veller of  her  special  tastes  and  stu- 
dies. Her  letters  from  Rome,  when 
she  gets  there,  are  full  of  the  same 
pleasant  reference.  "Gerardine  oflii- 
ciates  very  prettily"  at  the  tea- 
table  when  her  aunt's  friends  drop 
in  of  an  evening;  but  must  not 
go  out  too  often,  "for  the  little 
head  cannot  stand  it."  Even  her 
own  chosen  friends  take  a  new  as- 
pect to  her  as  seen  in  their  relations 
to  this  cherished  child.  "Dear  Mrs. 
licid  "  takes  Gerardine  out  occasion- 
ally :  Madame  von  Goethe  gives  her 
"a  beautiful  scarf."  A  new  and 
sweet  completeness  is  thus  given  to 
the  elder  woman's  life,  and  old  Rome 
briirhtens  to  her  in  the  liorht  of 
the  young  eyes  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time,  and  enjoying  everything 
they  see  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  ]5ut  "  in  the  verv  moment 
when  Providence  seemed  to  have 
given  to  Mrs.  Jameson  a  child  who 
might  cherish  and  comfort  her  for 
years,  and  make  up  to  her  a  little 
for  tlie  adversities  of  fate — at  the 
time  when  she  began  to  get  a  little 
real  pleasure  and  aid  from  the  girl 
to  whom  she  had  been  a  second 
mother  all  her  life — another  great 
disappointment  wiis  already  pre- 
paring for  her." 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  with  a  remorse- 
ful pan^,"  Mrs.  Macpherson  continues, 
•'how  bitter  it  must  have  been  to  h«r 
to  see  the  child  she  hud  so  cherished 
desert  her  so  summarily.  It  is  the 
course  of  nature,  as  people  say  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  the  teachintr  of  years  that 
wo  perceive  how  hardly  the  loves  and 
joys  of  our  youth  often  fall  upon  those 
from  whom  the  tide  of  our  own  per- 
sonal life  and  story  carries  us  away. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  of  course,  no  more  than 
any  other  in  her  position,  would  will- 
ingly have  kept  her  niece  unmarried, 
in  order  to  make  of  her  a  permanent 
companion;  but  tlie  speedy  conclu- 
sion of  this  companionship  startled 
her,  and  I  fear  must  bo  reckoned 
among  the  disappointments  of  her 
hfe." 
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company,  through  morning  mists  or 
noon-day  siiuahine,  whero  the  tropi- 
cal Uixnriance  of  the  Jaudscape,  the 
magnificent  shapes  of  the  cloud- 
capped  mountains,  and  the  com- 
manding views  through  the  limpid 
air,  over  hill,  and  dale,  and  azure 
ocean,  were  unrolled  before^our  en- 
raptured eyes  in  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all  Turneresque  panoramas. 
And  like  every  born  humorist, 
Michael  Scott  had  a  dash  of 
almost  melancholy  seriousness  in 
his  nature.  He  is  never  more 
eloquent  than  among  those  scenes 
of  beauty  that  are  cither  gloomy 
or  even  oppressively  melancholy, — 
witness  the  moonlifjht  "  nocturne  " 
on  the  broad  bos.Tin  of  the  West 
African  river,  rolling  its  torrent 
onwards  to  the  broken  bar,  between 
the  pestilential  mangrove  copses  on 
its  muddy  banks;  or  the  break  of 
the  morninfi:  there,  -when  the  mists 
are  melting  before  the  fiery  splen- 
dours of  the  ascending  sun ;  or  the 
reverie  on  the  translucent  waters 
of  the  (yuban  creek,  when  the 
Firebrand  is  threa<iinnr  the  nar- 
row  passage  that  winds  under  the 
batteries  of  the  Moro  Castle ;  or 
the  interview  with  "  the  Pirate's 
Loman"  on  her  deathbed,  when  the 
hurricane  is  bursting  over  the  house 
and  the  hills  arc  gliding  down 
into  the  valleys.  His  impulses 
towards  the  pathetic  became  occa- 
sionally incontrollable,  and  when 
his  feelings  were  stirrerl  he  wrote 
as  they  moved  him.  We  are  per- 
suaded of  tiiat,  because  he  shows 
so  evidently  a  horror  of  '*  boring  " 
his  readers,  or  becoming  mawk- 
ishly sentimental.  Like  Eyron  in 
"Don  Juan,"  or  his  own  Aaron 
Ban<x»  who  had  been  betrayed  for 
once  into  solemn  talk  over  the 
duckweed -covered  waters  of  the 
mountain  pool  in  Hayti,  he  always 
hastens  to  pass  from  the  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  Thus  he 
breaks  awav  at  the  Moro,  when  the 
steward  is  made  to  announce  that 


dinner  is  waiting;  and  he  hastens 
to  dive  into  the  captain's  cabin, 
where  they  have  a  merry  ni^ht,, 
"and  some  wine,  and  some  fun, 
and  tliere  an  end."  And  we  may 
be  sure  indeed,  when  he  has  bc(^n 
exceptionally  grave  or  pathetic, 
that  his  melancholy  is  the  prelude 
to  some  "excellent  fooling."  In 
short,  he  never  stales  in  his  infinite 
variety  of  mood;  and  if  we  are 
conscious  that  we  have  been  be- 
trayed into  an  undue  digression 
on  him,  it  is  because  we  owe 
him  profound  gratitude  as  one  of 
the  writers  whom  we  delight  to 
dip  into  again  and  again,  thongh 
we  have  pretty  nearly  got  him  by 
heart.  We  fear,  besides,  that  he 
is  not  nearly  so  well  known  now- 
adays as  he  deserves  to  be;  and 
how  we  envy  those  who  may  have 
hitherto  been  strangers  to  him, 
should  they  make  his  acquaintance 
upon  our  introduction ! 

Looking  at  him  in  that  point  of 
view,  we  may  plead  forgiveness  for 
writing  of  "  Tom,"  as  wo  love  to  call 
him,  and  giving  him  a  relatively 
long  notice.  Many  of  the  contn- 
butors  who  succeeded  him  have  be- 
come household  words  and  classics 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken  or  English  literature  held 
in  reirard.  There  is  Warren,  with 
his  '  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician  *  and 
his  *Ten  Thousand  a- Year.'  He* 
passed  medicine,  law,  and  divinity 
successively  through  his  hands  in 
three  successive  romances;  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  lawyer 
and  active  politician  should  have 
made  his  legal  and  political  romance 
the  most  masterly  of  the  three, 
*Ten  Thousand  a-Year'  will  always 
be  a  historical  memoir  j)onr  servir 
those  who  care  to  study  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  Hlnjjland  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Bnl- 
wer  and  George  Eliot,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  Trollope,  and  most 
novelists  of  mark,  have  since  de- 
scribed the  humoui's  of  the  canvass- 
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ing  committees  and  the  hustings. 
Bat  without  indulging  in  any  com- 
parisons, we  may  safely  say  that 
no  one  of  them  has  surpassed  the 
humorous  excitement  of  the  neck- 
and-neck  contest  for  Yatton.  And 
then  the  dramatic  romance  of  the 
great  Yatton  case !  Surely  never 
were  musty  legal  documents  and 
shrivelled  parchments  handled  so 
freshly :  the  fluctuations  in  the 
grand  trial  at  the  York  assizes 
remind  you  of  "  the  gentle  passage 
of  arms"  in  '  Ivan  hoe,'  in  the  lists 
of  the  neighhouring  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch.  You  listen  breathlessly, 
and  throw  yourself  into  the  speeches, 
as  champion  faces  champion,  and 
Mr.  Subtle  breaks  a  lance  with  the 
Attomev-General.    As  certain  dilet- 

w 

tanti  students  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  Dumas  as  an  agreeable 
authority  on  the  French  history  of 
the  League  and  the  Fronde,  so  we 
believe  there  are  many  of  us  who 
have  learned  our  English  law,  and 
taken  our  notions  of  the  forensic 
powers  of  Lords  Abinger,  Brougham, 
<kc.,  from  the  great  suit  of  "  Doe 
dem.  Titmouse,  versus  Joltcr  and 
others,"  and  from  such  portraits  by 
Warren  as  Subtle  and  Quicksilver. 

George  Eliot's  'Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life'  were  written  for  the  Maga- 
zine; and  with  all  our  admiration 
for  the  extraordinary  power  which 
has  ripened  so  wonderfully  with 
experience  and  maturity,  in  our 
opinion  she  has  scarcely  surpassed 
them.  The  intuitive  perception  of 
character ;  the  profound  intelli- 
gence of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
intense,  sensibility  to  human  moods 
and  feelings;  the  subdued  drollery 
and  the  ready  sympathy,  were  all 
naturally  rehausse  by  a  freshness 
that  must  almost  inevitably  fade 
more  or  less.  Then  look  at  the  late 
Lord  Lytton.  First  comes  the 
('axton  series,  culminating  in 
*  My  Novel ; '  and  perhaps  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature, 
in  its   comprehensive  grasp  of  the 


motley  life  of  England,  there  is  no- 
thing to  rival  that  remarkable  book. 
The  statesman  and  the  refined  man 
of  fashion,  the  country  gentleman, 
the  artist,  the  student,  and  the 
practical  philosopher,  have  em- 
bodied all  their  multifarious  ex- 
periences in  it.  Seldom  has  there 
been  so  striking  a  group  of  more 
noble  portraits,  so  set  off  by  their  sur- 
roundings or  more  graphically  re- 
produced. If  anything,  Bulwer  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  extremes 
in  idealising  the  characters  he  held 
up  for  admiration  ;  and  the  loftiest 
of  them  were  stately  almost  to  for- 
mality, in  their  habits  of  thought 
as  in  their  forms  of  speech.  But  in 
days  when  we  fear  humanity  tends 
to  degenerate,  that  wiis  the  safe 
side  to  err  upon  ;  and  we  can  never 
take  up  one  of  Bulwer's  late  novels 
without  rising  a  better  and  a  wiser 
man  for  the  reading  of  it ;  while 
such  manly  or  exalted  conceptions 
as  Squire  Ilazcldean  and  Eger- 
ton,  Lord  L'Estrange,  Riccabocca, 
and  Parson  Dale,  were  thrown  into 
higher  relief  by  the  knowledge  dis- 
played of  the  shady  side  of  oi;r 
nature  in  such  finished  scoundrels 
as  Randal  and  Peschiera  and  Baron 
Levy.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  *The  Caxtons,'  with  its  suc- 
cessors, were  conceived  in  an  en- 
tirely novel  style  by  a  writer  who 
stands  almost  alone  for  the  varied 
originality  of  his  resources.  They 
rank  now  incontestably  as  the  first 
of  his  fictions ;  and  we  may  take 
some  credit  for  having  given  them 
to  our  readers  on  their  merits,  when 
we  might  have  been  tempted  to 
give  them  a  sensational  introduc- 
tion, with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
author's  name.  In  his  essavs  of  the 
Caxtoniana  set  were  embodied  the 
teachings  of  a  most  practical  famil- 
iarity with  life,  by  a  man  of  the 
world  who  had  a  supreme  contempt 
for  all  that  was  false,  base,  and  ig- 
noble. Gay  young  men  about  town, 
would-be    aspirants  to   fashionable 
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notorietv,  who  lauijlied  at  the 
morality  of  recluses  and  held  lec- 
tures from  the  pulpit  in  horror, 
mij]jht  be  content  to  profit  by  the 
hijjh-minded  teachin<js  that  were 
replete  with  wit  and  worldly  wis- 
dom. It  is  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction that  our  connection  with 
Lord  Lvtton  was  beinir  drawn 
closer  vear  after  vcar,  till  his  death 
cut  short  that  last  of  his  novels 
which  h«ad  excited  so  much  criti- 
cal curiosity.  It  was  a  proof  tlie 
more  of  his  inexhaustible  versa- 
tility, that  in  bringinj^  out  his 
*  Parisians.'  he  was  still  able  to 
shelter  himself  to  a  jrreat  extent 
under  the  mask  of  the  anony- 
mous. We  do  not  say,  that  when 
the  secret  was  made  public,  there 
were  not  siii>^Q:estive  touches  that 
miixht  have  betrayed  the  author- 
shi[).  Ihit  it  is  almost  unprece- 
dented that  so  thoughtful  and  pio- 
litic  a  writer  should  have  retained 
his  inventive  variety,  as  well  as  the 
vicrour  of  his  execution,  entirely  un- 
impaired to  the  last. 

Talkini^  of  prulitic  novelists  and 
such  prejjjnant  essays  as  the  *('ax- 
toniana,'  remintls  ns  of  another  val- 
ued and  lamente<l  friend.  For  many 
a  year  "  (!ornelins  ( )']  )owd"  was  one 
of  the  mainstavs  of  the  Ma<xazinc. 
For  many  a  year,  in  unstinted  pro- 
fuMon,  he  lavished  those  manifold 
literary  ijifts  that,  with  him  as  with 
Lonl  I^ytton,  appeared  ]>ractically 
inexhaustible.  Time  ha<l  toned 
down  the  rolli(!lvinir  jovialitv  of  the 
author  of  *(-harles  <.)'Mallev'  and 
the  scrape«xracc  heroes  of  the  mess. 
l^ut  the  mirthful  humour  tlowed  free- 
ly as  ever,  and  the  intuitive  know- 
ledije  of  life  had  dee])ened  and  wid- 
ened. Like  other  di^tinirnished  lit- 
erary men,  Lever  had  consented  to 
banish  himself  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice. Possibly,  the  seclusion  of  exile 
was  not  unfavourable  to  his  unflacj- 
ljin<r  powers  of  ])ro(bn'tion.  At  least 
he  was  less  exposed  to  those  social 
seductions  which  must  have  proved 


a  snare  at  homo  to  one  who  was  so 
great  a  favourite  of  society.  It  is 
certain  that  Lever  to  the  last  would 
always  answer  to  the  call ;  and  that 
he  could  be  safely  counted  upon  at 
the  shortest  notice  for  a  story  that 
would  show  slight  traces  of  haste. 
While  the  distance  from  which 
he  looked  on  seemed  to  tend  to 
give  breadth  and  quickness  to 
his  political  vision  without  dim- 
ming the  penetrating  sagacity  of 
liis  insight,  there  was  no  lighter 
or  more  lively  pen  than  that  of 
the  work-woni  veteran.  He  had 
always  much  of  the  French  verve 
and  esprit,  and  he  lost  far  less 
than  he  gained  by  living  with  men 
more  than  with  blue-books  and 
daily  newspapers.  Seldom  hi«  any 
one  had  a  more  happy  faculty  of 
treating  the  gravest  questions  with 
a  playful  earnestness  which  compel- 
led attention,  while  it  carried  his 
readers  along  with  him  ;  of  min- 
gling wit  and  drollery  with  sound 
sense  and  satire,  and  making  ridi- 
cule and  good-humoured  fnidinape 
do  the  work  of  irritating  invective.  ^ 
He  had  learned  to  know,  like  the 
great  Swedish  statesman,  with  how 
little  wisdom  the  world  may  be 
governed  ;  and  having  ceased  to  be 
scandalised  by  the  blunders  he  ex- 
posed, ho  treated  them  with  the 
benevolent  tolerance  of  resifjnation. 
J^y  a  not  unnatural  chain  of  ixsr- 
sociations,  wo  are  carried  back  from 
Lever  to  another  of  our  contribu- 
te u*s,  who  translated  the  adventures 
of  sensational  iiction  into  action. 
(Teorjrc  Kuxton's  adventures  were 
even  more  romantic  and  spirit- 
stirrinij  than  thr)se  of  '  Con  Cregan/ 
the  Irish  Mrd  Dlas.'  There  have 
been  few  more  extraordinary  men — 
no  more  daring  explorer;  and  bad 
his  career  not  been  cut  prematurely 
short,  Kn gland  would  have  heard 
a  great  deal  more  of  him.  With 
winning  manners  and  highly-cnl- 
tivated  tastes,  Kuxton  had  a  pas- 
sion for  the  existence  of  the  prim- 
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ige ;  toil  and  hardship 
live  enjoyment  to  him ; 
vas  never  ha})pier  than 
lad  taken  his  life  in  his 
h   the   ehance  of   having 

lifted"  at  any  moment, 
eliance  was   indomitable; 

rose  in  his  own  society, 
)ng  thQ  wolves  and  the 
■  the  wilderness ;  and  yet 
iiake  himself  so  nmch  at 
on<r  the  trappers  and  the 
-  men,  that  those  mde 
;  of  half-savage  society 
?d  to  look  on  him  as  one 
lelves.     Born    hunter   and 

as  he  seemed,  he  wrote 
nice  and  easy  dramatic 
ich  many  an  eminent  pro- 
liUerateur  mifjht  have  en- 
le  'Life  in  the  Far  AVest,' 
Blackwood"  brought  out  in 
f  articles,  may  still  be  re- 
?  a  standard  authority  on 

which  have   chanjrcd  but 

races  that,  in  the  course  of 
ition,  had  hardly  changed 
As  for  the  narrative  of 
ride  through  New  Mexico 
)pcr  waters  of  the  Divide, 
:e  Con  Cregan,  he  "  struck 
nal)ua  trail,"  it  is  impos- 
to  follow  it  with  the  most 
iterest.  How  the  'adven- 
5cd  by  sacked  villages  and 
guarded  /;r<'«/V//o.«f  through 

that  was  raided  by  roving 
-how  he  escaped  assassiua- 
lis  solitary  follower — how 
himself  from  snow-drifts, 
fition,  and   death  from  ex- 

the  bitter  cold — how  he 
luntlet  of  war-parties  and 
ravages,  and  managed  to 
winter  for  himself  and  his 

as  to  keep  body  and  soul 
—all    that   is   told  with   a 

simplicity  which,  almost 
5  as  the  story  often  sounds, 
resistible  conviction  of  its 
orge  Rnxtou  was  among  the 
of  that  race  of  accomplished 
,  who    came   home    horn 


experiences  of  privation  and  peril 
to  write  books  which  must  l)are 
been  literary  successes  independ- 
ently of  their  intrinsic  interest. 

From    Indian    fighting     on    the 
Mexican  frontier  to  the  Carlist  wars 
of  old  Spain   is  an  easy  transition, 
and  Ruxton  and  his  \vritings  remind 
us  of  llardman.     Before  betakinff 
himself   to   letters,    which    seemed 
his  natural  vocation,  llardman  had 
tried    his    hand    at    arras,  and   in 
these  ho  might  have  attained  equal 
distinction.     He   came    back   from 
serving  in   the  Spanish  Legion  to 
embody  his  adventures  and  obser- 
vations in  some  of  the  most  excit- 
ing stories  that  have  ever  enlivened 
our  pages.     In    spite   of    constitu- 
tional   experiments   and    the  intro- 
duction of  Liberal  rule,  Spain  and 
the   genuine   Spanish  people   have 
changed  almost  as  little  as  Mexico 
and  the  Mexicans;    and   in  Hard- 
man's  novel,  *  The  Student  of  Sala- 
manca,* we  have  pictures  of  Spanish 
life  that  might  be  reproduced  in  some 
pronuncianiento  of  to-morrow.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  inspiriting  than  the 
exploits   of  the   dashing   Christino 
captain,  who    had    been    driven   to 
choose    his   side  bv  the  cruelty  of 
the     Carlist     partisans.       Nothing 
more  telling  or  more  characteristic 
than   the  story  of  the   love-aftair ; 
the  Carlist  attack  on  the  house  of 
old   Ilerrera ;    the  glimpses  of  the 
match  at  ball ;  of  the  soldiers  car- 
ousing in  the  rentns  ;  of  the  gipsy 
shaving  the   poodle  by  the  watch- 
fires  in  camp  ;  of  the  Mochnclo  and 
his   band  out  "on  the  rampage;" 
of  the  confinement  and  escapes  of 
Don  Luis  and  Don  Baltasur ;  of  the 
veteran  sergeant  extricating  himself 
from    the   ambush    where    all    his 
comrades  had  fallen, — all  these  are 
actual  photographs  of  incidents  of 
partisan  warfare.     llar<3man  had  not 
only  travelled   and    fought   in    the 
Peninsula,  but  ho  had  lived  in  close 
companionsliip  with  Cervantes  awd 
Lo  Sage;  and  in  Yi\a  V\\\d  ^«k:^<K& 
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he  lias  caught  the  v^ry  spirit  of  the 
genius  of  those  masters  of  Spanish 
romance. 

From  the  men  wlio  had  put  epics 
and  ballads  in  action,  we  turn  to  the 
most  fascinating  of  feminine  poets, 
and  call  glance  back  through  our 
pages  on  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  their  pieces.  Conspicuous 
among  them  are  Mrs.  llemans,  Mrs. 
Southev,  and  Mrs.  JJarrett  Urown- 
ing  with  Iior  *  Cry  of  the  Children  ; ' 
and  there  are  otliers  wlio  will  come 
forward  in  the  crowd,  when  we  look 
back  in  a  final  retrospect.  We  owe 
not  a  few  contributions  to  Georije 
Henry  Lewes,  and  many  more  to 
William  Smith,  the  author  of 
'  Thonidale.'  Smith  likewise  had 
a  powerfully  philosophical  intellect, 
and  his  writings  were  invariably 
characterised  by  slrikinir  vigour  and 
originality.  Ferrier,  also,  the  great 
Scotch  metaphysician,  and  a  writer 
who  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of 
transmutiniT  philosophy  into  poetry 
without  the  loss  of  its  weightier 
elements,  iirst  ^avo  manv  of  liis 
more  notable  papers  to  the  world 
through  our  pages.  I'hen  there 
was  (.'n>ly — a  constant  (Mnitributor 
— whose  novel  of  *SnlathieV  ^^i*^* 
its  raj)id  changes  of  scene  and  re- 
markable varietv  of  dramatic  inci- 
dent,  was  so  widely  read  at  the 
time,  and  well  <lestjrves  to  be  re- 
membered. Among  the  earli(?st  of 
our  frii'uds  was  j>leasant  Jjunes 
White,  author  of  the  *  Eighteen 
Christian  Centuries,'  who  contri- 
buted *  Sir  Fri/zle  l*umpkin,' 
*  Ni-rhts  jit  Mess,'  ttc.  ;  an«l  Sir 
Samuel  Ferixus»>n,  whose  '  Father 
Tom  aiid  the  Pope'  is  a  gem  of 
audaeiouji  liish  humour  unsur- 
pas>ed  in  the  writings  of  either 
Lever  or  Maixinn.  Tiie  hii::her 
culture  <'f  the  universities  has  also 
alwavs  had  i^ood  rei>reseii1atives. 
Eagles  'Mhe  Sketclier,''  vnIio  for 
louir  was  our  art-critic,  excelled  in 
his  vocation,  and  was  gifted  with 
au  cxtraordinar}'   comman«l    of  his 


pen,  as  the  editor  of  *For8  Cla- 
vigera'  had  some  reason  to  know. 
Coming  to  our  own  day,  to  Lucas 
Collins,  the  editor  of  the  '  Ancient 
Classics,'  we  owe  many  charming 
disquisitions,  many  masterly  criti- 
cisnjs.  We  feel  it  to  be  more 
delicate  as  we  draw  nearer  to 
our  own  times,  and  are  tempted 
to  make  allusion  to  living  celeb- 
rities. J  hit  at  least  we  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  barely  naming 
a  few  of  them,  leaving  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  made  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  public.  Place  afix 
damcSy  and  succeeding  the  bevy  of 
poetesses  we  have  alluded  to  above 
comes  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  connec- 
tion with  us  began  with  *  Katie 
Stewart.'  The  lowly-bom  maiden 
who  was  welcomed  only  too  wanniy 
by  the  long- descended  Erskines,  is 
the  heroine  of  a  very  perfect  little 
Scots  story,  whieh  yields  in  no 
degree  to  *  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland 
of  Sunny  side.'  There  wad  much, 
besides,  which  it  mii;ht  be  tedious 
to  detail,  before  the  appearance 
of  the  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,' 
wiiieh  were  at  once  made  famous  by 

*  Salem  Cha|)el.'  It  wcuild  be  more 
than  supertluous  in  this  present 
year  of  •;rn<-t*  to  launch  out  in  praise 
of  one  of  our  most  valued  friends, 
since  happily  we  may  hope  that  for 
many  a  <lay  to  come  Mrs.  Oliphant 
will  speak  for  herself  in  our  col- 
umns. Tlien  there  are  Anthony 
Trollope,  Charles  Uea<le,  an<l  Robert 
Dlackmore;  John  Hill  Burton, 
Laurence  (Miphant,  William  Story, 
and  li.  IL  Patterson  :  while  among 
soldiers  who  vary  tlieir  severer  pro- 
fessional studies  with  n-creations  in 
general  literature  and  liction,  arc 
the    Ilamlevs,   the   autlior   of    the 

*  Battle  of  J)orking,'  ('olonel  Lock- 
hart,  and  others.  There  are  be- 
sides contributors  whom  wc  have 
even  more  scru]>les  in  naming, 
and  whose  names  are  now  being 
made  in  (>ur  columns  just  as  those 
of  their   predecessors   were.     And 
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us  reiterate,  that  of  tlic  writers  we 
have  mentioned — there   are  excep- 
tions   that   of    course    will    strike 
everybody  —  most   had    their   first 
introduction   to  the  literary  world 
through  *  Marja ;''  and  published  the 
works   to    which    they    first   owed 
their  fame  in  its  pages.     They  were 
unknown  to  literary    society  when 
they  made  their  first  literary  success 
with  us;  and  we  may  observe,  that 
in  the  system  df  advertising  names 
adopted  by  many   of  the  younjjer 
serials,  they  would  never  have  had  a 
similar   opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves.     We  presume  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said    on 
either  side  ;  but  we  fancy  that,  so  far 
as  the  satisfy  inor  of  our  readers  is  con- 
cerned,  argument,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence is  decidedly  in  favour  of  our 
own  system.     We  have  always  pre- 
ferred to  leave  each  separate  article 
to  be  commended  or  condemned  for 
itself,  or,    at   all  events,   with   the 
reflected  prestige  of  the  company  in 
which  it  chances  to  find  itself.    We 
believe  our  practice  to    be   a   safe 
one,  even  in  the  case  of  writers  of 
name  and  experience.      It  is  hardly 
in    human    nature  not  to   be  hasty 
jind    careless   in  the   workmanship, 
when    you   are   assured   that   your 
simple   name   will    suffice   to   push 
tlie     sale     of    a     magazine ;     and 
when  a  man  takes  merely  to  trad- 
ing  on  his  name,  he  is  tempted  to 
"  tuni "  his  intellectual  capital  too 
quickly.     If   he    is   versatile,   emo- 
tional, and  impulsive;  if  his  pecu- 
liar geiiius  is  given  to  confounding 
fanciful  speculations  with  soundly- 
reasoned  theories,  and  writing  sen- 
sational-political   romance    on    the 
strength  of  crude  judgments,   then 
tlie  fever  of  flurried  activity  is  apt 
to  become  a  chronic  disease,     liis 
articles  want  consistency  and  back- 
bone ;  his  style  becomes  fiorid,  dif- 
fuse, and  redundant ;  his  sentences 
are  inextricably  entangled  ;  and  there 
!s  a  breakdown  in  the  very  grammar, 

VOL,  CXXV. — NO.  DCCLX. 


Authors     of    genius     or     talent 
must  make  a  beginniiio:,  and  though 
there  may  be  the  defects  of  inex- 
perience in  the  first  of  their  work, 
yet  it  is  almost  sure  to  have  the  ines- 
timable charm  of  freshness.     There 
are  novel-writers  and  novel-writers ; 
and  some  who  make  ample  incomes 
by   their    inlefatigable   pens   have 
steadily  improved  to  a  certain  point 
with   patience   and   practice.      Bnt 
it    will  be  found,   we  believe,  that 
many    of    our     cleverest    novelists 
Jiave   never    greatly   excelled   their 
maiden  production ;  and  we  can  re- 
call   many  an  instance  where  they 
have  never  equalled  it.      Thoy  may 
grov/    more    pretentio^jj   and    more 
profound ;    they     have     developed 
their   injjenuitv  and  in  the  tcchni- 
calitles   of  their   art,  as   they  have 
advanced  in  their  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners;  yet  in  becoming  less 
simple,    and    naturally     unaffected, 
they  may   lose  at  least  as  much  as 
they  have  gained.     Then,  as  we  arc 
glad  to  know,  there  are  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  friendship.     The  man 
who  has  received  a  kindly  recogni- 
tion of  his  powers,  at  a  time  when 
he    was   essaying  them   with  natu- 
ral diffidence,  can  hardly    help   re- 
tainiojr  some  life-loner  refjard  towards 
those  who  gave  him  seasonable  en- 
couragement ;  while  the  directors  of 
a   mp.gazine   feel   grateful   in  their 
turn   to   the   talent   that   has  been 
infusing  fresh  blood  in  their  veins. 
Intimacies,  literary  and    social,    are 
founded  on  mutual  esteem  ;  and  for 
ourselves,  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
these  literary  friendships,  confirmed 
by    constant    personal    intercourse, 
have  generally  only  terminated  with 
life.       If  such  genial  relations  carry 
their   inevitable  penalty,  it  is  onlV 
to  say  that  sorrows  are  inseparable 
from  existence.     It   is  sad   enounrh 
from  tune  to   time  to  have  to  de- 
plore those  losses  that  have  fallen 
heavily  of  late  on  the  Magazine  by 
the    deaths    of    so     many    of     iis 
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stancbest  contributors.  Time  may 
be  trusted  in  some  shape  to  till  the 
blanks;  while  the  works  of  those 
who  are  gone  will  remain  as  monu- 
ments to  I  heir  memories.  Yet  it  is 
sometimes  rlittioult  not  to  repine  at 
the  loss  of  the  inestimable  literary 
treasures  that  have  been  laboriouslv 
accumulated  through  a  lifetime,  and 
which  cannot  be  transmitted  by 
bequest.  AVe  nmst  bid  farewell  to 
the  ripe  and  gifted  friend  just  when 
we  feel  most  reluctant  to  spare  him  ; 
and  we  are  left  to  lament  the  invalu-. 
able  store  he  was  turning  to  such 
excellent  purpose. 

We  can  understand  that  there 
are  stronger  reasons  than  there  once 
were  for  bringing  out  a  new  peri- 
odical under  the  patronage  of  well- 
known  names.  It  would  seem 
that  the  ground  is  never  so  fully 
occupied  that  there  is  nut  room  for 
a  fresh  success ;  and  yet  the  compe- 
tition is  excessive,  and  the  strujro-le 
for  existence  must  be  a  hard  one. 
Amonij  the  crowd  of  familiar  friends 
and  well-established  favourites,  uu-  " 
titled  respectability  might  be  put 
out  of  its  pain  before  it  had  fair  oj)- 
port unity  to  assert  itself.  Whereas 
the  reading  v»'orId,  eager  for  novelty 
like  the  citizens  of  Athens,  mav  be 
induced  to  ])riek  its  eai-s  to  a  pre- 
liminary flourish  of  trumpets.  The 
])rospectu3  ought  to  go  for  much  ;  it 
should  shadow  out,  if  possible,  some 
feature  of  startling  originality,  arid, 
at  all  events,  bo  a  maVicrpiece  of 
seductive  promise.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  can  seldom  consinentiously 
congratulate  its  composer  either  on 
the  ingenuity  of  novel  resource  or 
on  the  ability  of  the  literary  execu- 
tion. We  have  remarked,  as  a  rule, 
and  it  has  struck  us  as  singular, 
that  the  carte  da  pmjs  is  apt  to  be 
commonplace.  It  may  possibly 
be  that  the  editor  feels  that  the 
eyes  of  England  and  of  jealous 
rivals  are  upon  him  ;  and  he 
may  be  weighed  down  under  the 
oppression    of   his   literary  respon- 


sibilities.      AVe    Lave    often    fan- 
cied that  he  might  profitably  take 
a  hint  from  those  City  genUeinen, . 
who,    when    they    launched    their 
magniticcnt  schemes  on   the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  asked  their  credul- 
ous  countrymen   for  millions,  used 
to  call  in  the  services  of  a  professed 
linancial    artist  to   draw   up   their 
advertisement.   Being  perfectly  dis- 
passionate,  and    having  no    stake 
beyond    a    heavy    commission,  the 
charmer  brought  his  tact  and  ex- 
perience to  bear;  he  did  his  work 
with   an   untrammelled  fancy,  and 
generally  did  it  eftcctively.      But  if 
the  prospectus  be  bald  or  halting, 
that  is  of  the  less  consequence,  as 
the  promoters  of  the  periodical  have 
surer*  cards  to   follow.      They  can 
print,  in   long-drawn    parallel    col- 
umns, the   list    of  their   pcomised 
supporters.      A  very  imposing  cata- 
loiruc  it  will  be,  and  assorted  with 
extreme  liberality  on  the  most  com- 
prehensive principles.  We  have  been 
adverting  to  City  matters,  and  prais- 
ing  Aytoun's  *  Glenmutchkin  Rail- 
way '  as  a  City  story.     Just  as  the 
Highland  chiefs,    when    they  **  pit 
their  best  foot  foremost,"  the  Low- 
land landed  gentry,  and  the  "  great 
Dissenting  interest,"  were  impartial- 
ly represented   on   the  Glenmutch- 
kin Board,  that  they  might  invito 
the  confidence  of  various  classes  of 
constituents  ;   so  the  programme  of 
the  associated    contributors  should 
have  attraction  for  each  sub-section 
of  the  conununity.      There  are  cab- 
inet ministers  with  the  heaven-given 
mission    of    setting   the    world    to 
rights  on  every  conceivable    point. 
There  are  reformers   whom  an  in- 
scrutable l*rovidence  has  relegated 
to   private  stations,   but  who  raise 
their  voices  all  the  more  vociferous- 
ly, and   are    the  most   enthusiastic 
converts    to  their   own   eloquence. 
There  are  financiers  who  come  near 
to  perfection  as  theorists,  and  statists 
who  can  make  figures  prove  almoat 
anvthing.      There  arc  social  econo- 
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mists  with  Lobbies  of  their  own,  war- 
ranted to  relieve  our  civilisation  of 
its  miseries ;  and  educationists  who 
are  infallible  in  relation  to  school 
boards.  There  are  fussy  historians 
who  mistake  themselves  for  politi- 
cians, and  poetical  philanthropists 
who  pride  themselves  on  being 
practical.  There  are  popular  di- 
vines of  every  creed  and  shade  of 
opinion,  who  find  scarcely  sufficient 
elbow-room  in  their  pulpits;  and 
there  arc  scientific  sceptics  who  ex- 
press a  condescending  regard  for  the 
religion  they  labour  indefatigably  to 
undermine.  There  arc  strategists, 
and  travellers,  and  consuls,  and  mis- 
sionaries, with  possibly  a  sprinkling 
of  archbishops,  and  ambassadors, 
and  law  peei-s, — and  with  all  thcs3 
come  the  professional  gentlemen  of 
the  pen,  who  are  in  the  end  the  real 
backbone  of  the  periodical.  These 
eminent  gentlemen  lend  their  names, 
and  probably  promise  the  contingent 
reversion  of  their  services  ;  though, 
if  they  were  regularly  to  forward 
contributions  to  the  Magazine,  it 
would  have  to  make  its  appearance 
at  least  twice  in  the  week.  It 
settles  down  in  reality  to  a  working 
staff,  that  does  a  full  half  of  the 
writing ;  while  the  rest  of  the  space 
is  devoted  to  sensational  articles  bv 
the  brilliant  celebrities  that  may  be 
trusted  to  "  draw." 

We  have  no  desire  to  under- 
estimate the  possible  value  of  these 
articles.  Other  things  being  equal, 
genius  is  always  preferable  to  mere 
clever  mediocrity ;  and  there  is  a 
natural  interest  in  the  unreserved 
expression  of  opinion  by  a  man  who 
has  been  helping  to  make  history, 
and  who,  by  his  talent  for  the 
stump  or  his  parliamentary  ^jrf?,?///;^, 
has  been  swaying  great  masses  of 
the  populace.  But  we  catmot  help 
thinking  that  the  thing  is  being 
overdone ;  and  the  men  we  woul4 
most  willingly  listen  to,  are  the  men 
we  seldom  or  never  hear.  When 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  persuaded 


to  give  his  views  on  Central  Asian 
politics,  or  Lord  Stratford  de  Ked- 
cliffe  writes  on  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  every  one  reads,  and  reals 
wnth  good  reason.  These  men  are 
among  the  greatest  living  authori- 
ties on  subjects  on  which  most  of 
us  are  profoundly  ignorant ;  and 
whether  we  give  our  assent  to  their 
ideas  or  differ  from  them,  we  know 
that  they  are  the  fruit  of  unrivalled 
experience.  -  Had  Mr,  Gladstone's 
temperament  been  more  deliberately 
reflective  and  cautious ;  had  his 
mind  been  cast  in  a  more  philoso- 
phical mould,  we  should  very  gladly 
listen  to  him  on  a  dozen  different 
subjects.  Few  men  are  more  nerv- 
ously eloquent  in  speech ;  few  men 
can  put  a  doubtful  argument  more 
persuasively.  Most  thinkers,  who  in 
the  heat  of  animated  debate  may  say 
considerably  more  than  they  mean, 
become  comparatively  guarded  when 
they  take  up  the  pen.  But  it  is 
highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, that  he  is  more  reckless  in 
writing  than  in  speech.  In  the 
House  he  has  acquired  the  practice 
of  a  certain  self-control,  in  the  con- 
viction that  any  sophistry  or  ex- 
aggeration of  statement  nuist  be 
promptly  exposed  or  corrected.  On 
the  platform,  before  an  assembly  of 
adnnring  friends, — still  more  in  the 
pages  of  a  popular  magazine, — he 
shakes  himself  loose  from  all  sense 
of  restraint,  and  gives  himself  up  to 
the  blind  bent  of  his  impulses.  We 
can  hardly  misjudge  him.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  we  know  that,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  his  employments,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  can  do  the  scan- 
tiest justice  to  the  articles  that  he 
turns  out  by  the  bushel  on  the  most 
burning  questions,  domestic  and 
international.  In  the  next  place, 
the  internal  evidence  as  to  the 
haste  with  which  they  are  dashed 
off  is  unmistakable.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  unmethodical 
arrangement,  involved  sentences, 
doubtful     English,     and     slipshod 
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jjramniar,  altlioujyli  these  become 
of  comparatively  slinrht  importance 
in  tlic  glitter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reputation.  Were  the  matter  as 
.  weiufhty  as  the  author's  name 
tmjrht  to  infer,  we  should  rcsin^n 
ourselves  to  some  additional  trouble 
in  interpreting  him,  or  in  follow- 
iiifX  the  entanijled  trains  of  his  rea- 
soiling.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in 
many    instances    his    articles    are 

* 

nierclv  the  crude  fancies  of  an  ex- 
ccedinorlv  Jible  and  jjifted,  but  excit- 
able  man,  who  has  the  dangerous 
knack  of  expressing  most  eloquent 
convictions  on  those  questions  on 
which  he  has  just  altered  his  mind, 
or  to  which  he  had  Hashed  his 
tlioujxhts  the  day  l)efore  yesterday. 
In  his  case  the  evil  beixins  to  cure 
itself:  for  when  Sir  Oracle  is  per- 
petually opening  his  mouth,  people 
cease  to  listen  ;  and  when  predic- 
tions and  warninjjs  are  beiuit  con- 
tinually  falsified,  few  but  the  most 
fanatical  devotees  to  the  seer  will 
attach  any  serious  importance  to 
them.  It  is,  however,  a  precedent 
which  may  be  followed  with  more 
danirerous  results  by  public  men 
of  inferior  eminence,  but  with  self- 
r«>ntrol  and  more  Machiavellian 
astuteness;  while  the  habit  of  ex- 
pecting notorieties  to  att4ich  their 
names  to  their  articles  often  leads 
even  presumably  competent  judires 
into  very  ludicrous  blunders,  when 
they  have  not  their  sign -posts  to 
guide  them.  We  could  tell  a 
story  of  a  most  disparaging  notice 
in  a  very  ably  conducted  weekly 
upon  a  series  of  articles  on  one 
of  our  recent  "  little  wars."  The 
accomplished  critic  took  occasion 
to  e\p»)se  the  blunders  and  short- 
cominiTs  of  the  writer,  and  was 
especially  severe,  not  so  much  on 
the  strategy  of  the  expedition  as 
on  the  writer's  narrative  of  it.  1\)S- 
Mbly  he  might  have  seen  reason  to 
modify  his  remarks  had  he  been 
aware  that  the  antlior  he  criticised 
so  cavalierly  was  really  himself  the 


successful    leader    of    the    expedi- 
tion. 

Tlie  casting  about  for  distin- 
guished names  in  all  quarters  has 
another  consequence.  Since  these 
gentlemen  hold  most  contradictory 
opinions,  they  must  have  an  almost 
absolute  latitude  permitted  tbeiu ; 
and  while  the  editor  in  great  mea- 
sure relieves  himself  from  respon- 
sibility, he  is  proportionately  de- 
prived of  control.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  his  teams  are  power- 
ful and  showy,  but  they  are  "strag- 
gling all  over  the  place ;"  and  while 
his  leaders  are  headinjr  in  one  direc- 
tion,  his  wheelers  are  backing  in 
another.  So  long  as  such  reputa- 
tion as  he  has  is  likely  to  circu- 
late his  article,  eacli  clever  mono- 
maniac has  citi'ie.  hlanche  for  the 
ventilation  of  his  peculiar  ideas. 
If  he  advocated  them  in  a  periodi- 
cal that  was  notoriously  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  it  would  be  well 
and  good.  Standing  on  the  safe 
foundations  of  the  Iv.iorlish  Con- 
Ftitution,  we  should  not  be  sorry 
that  even  the  advanced  socialists 
had  their  organs ;  and  short  of 
prefudiing  assassination,  or  netnal 
se<ruion,  we  should  leave  their  edi- 
tors undisturbed  in  Leicester  Square. 
]^ut  it  seems  to  us  that  an  ingeni- 
ous theorist  may  do  very  consider- 
able niishief  by  being  i)ermittcd  to 
pass  himself  iiito  the  company  of 
calm  and  judicious  thinkers.  We' 
fancy  we  know  something  of  the 
mass  of  omnivorous  readers,  and  we 
have  reason  to  doubt  how  far  their 
acumen  may  be  trusted  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  ^ood  and  evil.  At 
best,  many  of  them  will  skim  the  ar- 
ti<*les  su|HTficially,  and  be  lightly 
impressed  by  plausible  speculations 
adroitly  veiled  in  seductive  sophis- 
tries. xV  paradox  which  they  fail 
to  comprehend,  and  are  quite  in- 
competent to  scrutinise,  has  an  in- 
expressible charm  for  them.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  fan- 
atics on  certain  social  and  political 
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questions  that  must  largely  concern 
the  national  future,  who  have  no 
scruples  as  to  moans  which  will  be 
justified  by  t\je  end,  and  who  know 
at  least  as  well  as  we  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people  they  are  writing 
for.  It  is  their  immediate  object  to 
make  proselytes  at  any  price;  and 
their  personal  vanity  is  interested 
besides  in  obtaining  a  respectful 
hearing.  These  shrewd  apostles  of 
some  new  and  startling  revelation 
liavc  practised  the  art  of  making 
the  worse  seem  the  better  reason; 
and  in  the  easy  flow  of  their  vigorous 
language,  can  make  specious  fallacies 
pass  for  sterling  truth.  Probably 
the  editor  may  have  some  secret 
sympathy  with  them ;  at  all  events 
he  appreciates  the  talent  \Nhich 
ought  to  shed  a  lustre  on  his  pages ; 
or  it  is  possible  that  personally  he 
may  disagree  with  them  entirely. 
In  any  case,  he  must  wait  till  his 
next  issue  before  applying  to  some 
other  of  his  contributors  for  the  an- 
tidote, and  in  the  m  cm  time  the 
poison  is  diffusing  itself  unchecked, 
and  may  be  inoculating  many  of  his 
lishter-miuded  subscribers. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  old-fashioned 
prejudice,  but  our  predilection  for 
tlie  system  which  bands  contri- 
butors together  on  common  prin- 
ciples has  been  confirmed  by  long 
experience.  It  strikes  us,  more- 
over, that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  it  on  common-sense  grounds; 
for  it  should  be  the  object  of  a 
leading  magazine  to  influence  opin- 
ion for  definite  purposes;  and  not 
merely  to  enlighten  the  public,  but 
to  direct  them.  Surely  that  can  be 
best  done  by  concentrating  and  dis- 
ciplining its  forces,  and  showing  un- 
mistakable colours,  to  which  earnest 
contributors  m«iy  rally.  The  editor 
knows  his  men,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  his  business.  He 
respects  their  independence  far  too 
much  to  interfere  gratuitously  on 
points  of  detail,  and  may  consent 
on   minor  points   of   difference   to 


waive  his  own  personal  opinions. 
But  it  is  his  to  see  that  a  certain 
consistency  is  preserved — to  watch, 
above  all,  that  nothing  should  slip 
in  which  shall  essentially  clash 
with  the  consistency  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  principles  of  the  maga- 
zine may  go  to  extremes ;  they  may 
be  stupidly  reactionary  or  extrava- 
gantly radical.  At  all  events,  the 
reading  public,  being  aware  of  their 
general  drift,  are  prepared  to  accept 
them  for  what  they  are  worth,  ac- 
cording as  they  admit  or  reject  the 
arguments;  while  the  contributors, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  un- 
fettered. They  are  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  the  leader- 
writers  on  the  daily  press,  who  are 
supposed  to  accept  standing  retain- 
injj  fees,  to  abdicate  their  individ- 
uality, and  to  argue  to  order ;  or 
who  may  work  in  gangs  of  vari- 
ous political  complexions,  so  that, 
should  the  paper  see  reason  to  shift 
its  ground,  it  can  employ  a  n.cw  but 
conscientious  set  of  day-labourers, 
llie  political  contributors  to  a 
magazine  may  either  write  or  leave 
it  alone;  there  need  never  be  a 
lack  of  willing  volunteers  to  fight 
its  battles  on  the  familiar  lines. 
Nor  does  that  homogeneous  system 
imply  any  repression  of  free  discus- 
sion. It  merely  marshals  combat- 
ants on  either  side,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  eflScient  use  of  their  ser- 
vices ;  for  periodicals  of  every  shade 
of  opinion  have  a  general  circula- 
tion, and  the  good  old  days  are 
pretty  well  departed,  when  the 
magazine-subscriber  was  wedded  to 
a  single  love,  surrendering  all  right 
of  private  judgment.  Now  the 
stanchest  party  clubs  must  sub- 
scribe impartially  to  all  newspapers 
and  periodicals ;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
be  the  manifestos  which  appear  lu 
the  enemy's  camp  that  are  read 
with  the  closest  interest  find 
attention. 

What  between  the  claims  of  poli-' 
tics  and  fiction  with  those  of  articles 
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on  proin'iGCUoiis  subjects,  literary  re- 
viewing: is  apt  to  go  to  the  wall. 
Nor  do  ^vo  believe  it  to  be  the 
province  of  the  "  Monthlies"  to  un- 
dertake any  methodical  survey  even 
of  the  representative  books  of  the 
day.  That  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
daily  journals,  which  should  treat 
current  literature  as  current  news; 
(jr  to  those  weekly  literary  news- 
papers which  make  reviewing  one 
of  tlic  chief  reasons  of  tlicir  being. 
To  recognise  and  bring  forward  spe- 
c.\'d\  merit;  to  sit  as  judge  in  appeal  on 
the  more  liasty  opinions  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  press ;  and  to  mahitain 
the  hijjcher  and  more  cultivated 
standards  of  literary  judgment — is 
the  proper  province  of  the  niagazine 
reviewer.  J5ut  it  must  be  confessed 
tliat  in  the  Monthlies  authors  get 
unequal  measure ;  and  there  are  ris- 
ing men  who  may  fairly  complain  of 
being  ignored ;  while  some  rival  of 
similar,  though  inferior,  pretensions, 
has  the  lionours  and  the  prolit  of 
general  notice.  The  fjict  being,  th^it, 
so  far  as  authors  are  concerned,  it 
is  very  much  matter  of  luck,  and 
partly  matter  of  fashion.  The  name 
of  the  lion  of  a  London  season  is 
naturally  in  people's  mouths;  there 
is  a  run  on  his  book  at  the  circu- 
lating libraries;  ho  has  the  art  of 
makiiii;  a  thrilling  narrative  of 
adventurous  travel  or  exploration  : 
lie  has  unearthed  a  race  of  anthro- 
pophagi in  primeval  forest?,  or  has 
stumbled  over  a  buried  citv  or  the 
traces  of  the  lost  tribes ;  or  he  may 
have  broached  some  new  and  start- 
ling revelation,  social,  political,  or 
religious,  and  be  making  a  host  of 
adtniring  proselytes.  J  lis  b»^ok,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  recommends 
itself  to  the  handling  of  some  clever 
<'ontributor,  who  sees  in  it  tlie  ma- 
terials for  an  article  which  shall  be 
vi^rorous  or  orii^inal.  Several  writ- 
ers are  struck  bv  tlie  idea :  two 
or  three  interesting  papers  make 
their  appearance  simultaneously, 
and  Cithers  follow  suit  in  due  course. 


The  subject  of  their  praises  has 
cause  for  congratulation  ;  and  if  he 
has  been  brought  so  conspicaously 
before  the  public,  he  may  have  de- 
served it  by  superior  literary  talent 
and  the  graceful  charm  of  liis  style. 
Yet  we  cannot  withhold  a  certain 
sympathy  from  tlie  meritorious  but 
more  matter-of-fact  explorer — from 
the  laborious  scholar  or  the  indefat- 
igable archaeologist — who  sees  the 
book  comparatively  neglected,  on 
which  he  had  hoped  to  rest  a  re- 
putation. The  most  enthusiastic 
])ursuit  of  one's  favourite  researches 
must  be  sweetened  by  the  gratifica- 
tion of  your  le^timatc  vanity.  At 
the  same  time,  these  hazards  of  the 
lottery  are  natural,  and  nobody  need 
have  reasonable  ground  of  complaint. 
]*erhaps  the  fairest  way  to  do  eqnal 
jnstice  between  the  readers  of  maga- 
zines and  ^he  writers  who  deserve 
to  be  specially  introduced  to  them, 
is  to  group  a  cluster  of  representa- 
tives books  in  a  series  of  articles  at 
irrei^ular  intervals.  The  reviewer 
goes  to  work  on  miscellaneous  mji- 
terials,  that  supply  all  the  demands 
of  novelty  an<l  variety.  ]lc  can 
hardly  betake  himself  to  a  more  fas- 
cinating  task  than  the  sitting  down 
to  a  well-spreatl  lihraiy  table,  and 
pickintjr  and  choosincc  amonsf  the 
volumes  within  reach  of  his  hand. 
Here  a  biography,  there  a  book  of 
travels:  and  when  he  has  fagged 
his  brain  with  some  thoughtful 
political  essays,  he  relaxes  and  in- 
spirits himself  with  a  brilliant 
novel.  AVe  irive  him  credit  for 
cultivated  and  sympathetic  hu- 
manity, and,  as  a  rule,  he  will 
far  rather  praise  than  condemn. 
Yet  every  now  and  then  lie  may 
feel  irresistibly  impelled  to  become 
prosecutor  and  executioner,  as  well 
as  judge,  when  he  dips  his  pen 
in  gall,  with  the  consciousness  of 
an  imperative  duty.  For  there  is 
a  pi-etentious  combination  of  dul- 
ness,  egotism,  and  self-assurancp, 
which   clearly   deservos    exemplaiy 
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chastisement;  and  then  the  most 
lenient  and  kindlj-disposed  of  crit- 
ics must  have  a  satisfaction  in  lay- 
ing on  the  knout.  Nor  can  we 
deny  that  there, is  a  certain  temp- 
tation to  it,  always  assuming  that 
you  have  fair  and  honourable  ex- 
cuse. For  a  scarifying  article  is 
sure  to  find  admirers,  and  the  most 
benevolent  of  mortals  will  enjoy 
it  with  a  chuckle,  if  the  severity 
is  relieved  by  genuine  wit,  and  if 
the  writer  has  shown  cause  for  liis 
strictures;  although  rude  invective 
and  unsupported  abuse,  should 
they  have  passed  the  supervision  of 
an  incompetent  editor,  will  in- 
fallibly miss  their  mark  and  recoil 
on  the  coarse  assailant. 

\ "  Magazine  poetry  is  scarcely  made 
so  much  of  now  as  it  used  to  be 
iome  half  a  century  .ago.  Then,  in 
the  days  of  the  "Drawing  Room 
Annuals,"  the  "Literary  Souvenirs," 
and  the  "  Books  of  Beauty,"  these 
ventures  were  often  launched  by 
poets  themselves  on  their  promo- 
tion. Naturally  they  exerted  their 
best  talent,  and  tried  to  turn  out  a 
copy  of  verses  which  should  be  the 
chief  attraction  of  each  of  their 
issues;  while  the  jealousy  that  is 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
poetic  temperament  was  kept  in 
check  by  prudential  considerations. 
When  each  annual  was  running  a 
neck-and-neck  race  with  its  neijrli- 
bour,  no  practical  editor  could  pos- 
sibly atford  to  reject  the  eftusions 
of  rival  children  of  the  Muses.     We 

,  do  not  say  that  the  verses  in  those 
annuals  wore  pitched  on  a  very 
exalted  key.  They  were  sweet 
rather  than  sublime,  and  neat 
rather  than  thoughtful.  But  they 
were  often  melodious  and  graceful 
<>f  their  kind,  and  fairly  satisfied 
the  taste  of  the  times.  And  now 
and  again  one  of  the  heaven- bom 
bards  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
air  liis  pinions  in  their  pages. 
In  the  lives  of  Scott  and  Byron, 
Campbell,  Moore,  and  Southey,  we 


have  repeated  application  for  elee- 
mosynary contributions,  although, 
indeed,  they  were  eleemosynary 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
prayed  for  in  the  humblest  and 
most  flattering  terms.  For  the 
proposal  was  generally  coupled  with 
the  offer  of  a  Unnptmg  douceur  ;  and 
sometimes  the  remuneration  was 
exceedingly  handsome,  even  con- 
sidering the  reputation  of  the  im- 
mortal who  earned  it.  Nowadays, 
tastes  seem  to  have  altered ;  and 
magazine  poetry  is  rather  a  drug 
than  otherwise.  Poets  who  look 
either  to  the  main  chance  or  to 
immortality,  or  to  both,  appear  to 
aim  at  more  ambitious  work,  and 
to  prefer  to  jfublish  independently. 
At  the  same  lime,  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  the  last  to  say  that  the 
poetry  of  fugitive  pieces  is  a  lost 
art ;  and  from  the  humorous  vei'ses 
of  the  late  Lord  Neaves  to  the- 
vijjorous  translations  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore  Martin,  and  the  inspirations  of 
some  of  our  anonymous  friends,  our 
pages  have  been  graced  by  a  succes- 
sion of  pieces  which  have  well  de- 
served collection  and  republication. 
Of  course  the  modern  magazine 
must  have  been  developed  sooner 
or  later  in  its  present  shape,  in  a 
world  of  busy  brains  and  fertile 
fancies.  But  assuredlv  the  man 
who  firet  orisrinated  it  must  be  re- 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  public 
benefactor,  inasmuch  as  he  took  the 
first  great  strides  towards  perfection, 
and  made  the  pleasure  of  genera- 
tions that  have  since  passed  away. 
Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than 
the  vitality  of  many  a  half- forgotten 
acquaintance,  except,  perhaps,  the 
multiplication  of  new  favourites  in 
the  face  of  most  animated  competi- 
tion. Those  who  have  given  anv 
thought  to  the  matter,  will  be  re- 
minded  at  once  of  several  of  our 
contemporaries  whicli  continue  to 
make  their  appearance  under  the  dis- 
couragement of  comparative  neglect. 
You  see  them  entered  on  the  lists 
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lit  the  libraries.       They  have  been 
falling  steadily  upon  evil  time?,  and 
we  have  been  conscious  of  a  grow- 
incc   tendcncv   to    dulness.       As   a 
rule,    in    point   of   the    quantity  of 
the  contents,  their  friends  have  no 
reason  to  complain.     But  they  are 
become  the  rcfupje  of  archaeologists 
and    antiquaries    of     extraordinary 
erudition    on    special    topics,   who, 
like    Mr.    Jonathan    Oldbuck,    mav 
ktiock   in  vain    at  door   after  door 
in     Pat  erne  s!:er     Row.       You     are 
somewhat    overdone    with    exhaus- 
tive   essays,  on    round   towers   and 
kitchen-middens.      You  have  tech- 
nical   treatises    on    scientific    jxun- 
nerv,  and  elaborate  lucubrations  on 
disestablishment    or  'on    education 
boards.       Such    subjects    by   them- 
selves would  swamp  anything.     But 
from  time  to  time  you  come  upon 
ai tides  that  would  prove  attractive 
anywhere,  or  on  a  novel    by  some 
writer  of  undoubted  reputation.    We 
believe  the  presence  of  the  former 
may   frecpiently    be    attributed    to 
tliat    encouragement    of    unknown 
talent  we  have  adverted  to,  as  be- 
ing the  salt  and  salvation  of  ju<ii- 
eiously -managed    periodicals.      As 
for    the    novels    that    seem    some- 
what  misplaced,  we    have    another 
theory.     Thev  are   often    bv  veter- 
ans    who    have    been    stnlintj    with 
familiarity,     and     falling     out     of 
fashion.      The   names  of   the  writ- 
ers  arc    become    a    drui;   with  sen- 
national      editoi-s     and      their     pa- 
trons,   and    they    have    lost    much 
of    their   j»ristine    freshness.      But 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  liter- 
ary skill  and  experience;    and  now 
and  then,  by  some  happy  thought, 
or  in  an  ertort  to  regain  the  ground 
thev  have  been  losing:,  thev  achieve 
what    nuiy    pass    for   an   actual  tri- 
umph.    While,  thojigh  tlie  scale  of 
pay  must    lUMJCssarily  be    regulated 
by  the  circulation,  yet  occasionally 
in  the  scramble  for  magazine  publi- 
citv,  an  arrangement  mav  be  made 


with  some  novelist  of  mark  Tvho 
has  been  crushed  aside  in  a  block 
on  the  more  popular  serials. 

If  there  have  been  occasioDal 
deaths,  they  have  been  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  birth- 
rate. We  may  suspect  that  some 
of  these  young  and  seemingly 
ilourlshinfif  iUhutants  are  tcndioor 
already  towards  premature  dissolu- 
tion ;  but  there  are  others  which, 
as  we  have  rcison  to  believe, 
are  assuring  their  projectors  a 
competency.  There  as  elsewhere, 
those  who  have  sown  liberally  are 
most  likely  !to  reap  harvests  in  pro- 
portion. We  should  say  that  the 
birth  of  n)ost  of  these  magazines 
has  been  in  this  wise  :  A  *  ready 
novel-writer  has  hit  the  public 
taste,  and  has  possibly  struck  out 
something  of  a  new  idea  in  fiction. 
For  a  time  he  or  she — for  in  many 
instances  those  writers  have  been 
ladies — has  been  content  to  look 
about  for  outlets  in  the  older-estab- 
lished serials.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  thanks  to  his  extraor- 
dinary productiveness,  and  in  a 
measure  to  some  marked  peculiarity 
in  his  style,  the  author  is  brought 
to  a  check.  Unless  each  of  nis 
stories  is  ushered  in  throufjh  the 
pages  of  a  magazine,  it  seems  to 
him  that  they  have  scarcely  been 
creditably  introduced ;  and,  more- 
over, he  expects  a  double,  profit. 
So  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  may  do 
better  to  become  his  own  publisher, 
and  he  either  risks  his  savings  in 
his  new  speculation,  or  looks  about 
for  partnei-s  with  capitol.  He  may 
or  may  not  have  overestimated  his 
personal  credit.  But  apparently 
the  odds  are  in  favour  of  his 
fairly  floating  his  venture;  and  for 
a  time,  at  least,  he  goes  on  sailing  in 
halcyon  weather.  In  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  fresh  and  promising  start, 
he  redoubles  his  feats  of  addrcas 
and  ajrilitv.  One  novel  follows 
fast  on  another ;  sometimes  a  couple 
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of  tbcm  are  being  driven  abreast; 
Ills  brain  is  seething  with  tempting 
conceptions;  and  unless  he  is  to  sink 
before  he  has  well  cleared  the  har- 
bour, he  must  have  the  art  of  keeping 
up  a  monthly  sensation.  In  some 
degree  he  must  sacrifice  the  whole 
to  the  parts.  But  by  an  exertion 
of  ingenuity,  each  successive  issue 
is  made  to  contain  some  striking  or 
startling  scene :  dramatic  incident 
and  episodes  are  equally  distributed ; 
and  purchasers  who  fancy  his  style 
cjet  full  value  for  their  shillinjxs. 
lie  has  his  sect  of  literary  crafts- 
men who  model  themselves  after 
him,  imitating  his  foibles  as  closely 
as  his  merits;  and  as  he  naturallv 
has  a  liking  for  those  who  Hatter 
him  with  such  unmistakable  sincer- 
ity, his  statf  is  very  apt  to  be  over- 
charged with  them.  Charles  ])ick- 
ens,  with  his  followers,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  that.  AVith  those  who 
fonned  themselves  upon  his  books, 
while  they  had  little  or  none  of 
his  genius,  the  pathos  which 
often  took  the  form  of  affectation 
with  himself,  degenerated  into 
morbid  and  unhealthy  sentimental- 
ity. Without  his  sense  of  humour, 
liiey  caught  something  of  his  trick 
of  humorous  expression;  and  they 
exaggerated  his  mannerisms  till 
their  own  became  intolerable.  But 
as  Dickens  was  a  real  and  original 
genius,  he  exercised  an  influence 
which  lives,  and  is  likely  to  live, 
altl)ougb  it  led  to  a  violent  re- 
action by  way  of  protest.  Thus 
the  gloriliers  of  tho  dogma  of  the 
Utopian  Christmas-tide,  with  mistle- 
toe, and  mince-pies  and  turkeys  rain- 
ing, manna-like,  from  heaven,  with 
the  flood-gates  of  mercy  and  phil- 
anthropy unlocked,  and  fountains 
of  charity  flowing  from  the  rock, 
have  created  the  school  of  cynics 
and  positivist%  who  chiefly  insist 
on  the  melancholy  coincidence  of 
Christmas-bills,  bankruptcies,  snow- 
storms, and  8tar\ation.     The  indi- 


vidualities of  smaller  men  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  their  own  publica- 
tions; but  in  these  it  generally 
continues  to  assert  itself  till  there 
are  visible  signs  of  the  public  hav- 
ing had  enough,  when  they  slowly 
expire  of  inanition  or  pass  into 
other  hands. 

Fiction  is  the  stiiple  of  those  most 
frivolous  of  serials ;  but  the  fiction 
must  be  freely  eked  out  with  what 
is  commonly  known  as  "padding." 
That  is  very  much  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  and  is  intended  to 
combine  instruction  with  entertain- 
ment—  the  entertainment  largely 
predominating.  Stage  reminiscences 
are  made  a  speciality  in  some  quar- 
ters, with  the  stories  and  scandals 
of  the  green-room,  and  the  successes 
of  transcendent  geniuses,  amid  thun- 
der-showers of  bouquets  and  hurri- 
canes of  applause.  There  are  pic- 
turesque sketches  from  the  by-ways 
of  history,  and  the  cabinets  and 
back -staircases  of  palaces.  Frag- 
ments from  the  biogrjxphies  of  ad- 
venturers are  much  in  favour, — of 
men  of  fashion,  and  elegant  roucn, 
and  brilliant  can.scurs  and  raconteurs. 
Thanks  to  the  scissors  and  paste, 
the  scraps  and  cuttings,  helped  out 
here  and  there  with  a  lively  fancy, 
one  might  amass  a  second-hand 
literature  of  the  Horace  AValpoles, 
the  Sclwyns,  the  jios wells ;  the 
Mirabeaus,  the  Talleyrands,  the 
Montronds — for  the  gay  society  of 
the  golden  ages  of  the  French  capital 
presents  subjects  of  never-failing 
interest.  The  clubs  and  the  older 
gaming-  houses — CrockfordV,  Fras- 
cati's,  and  the  tripntu  of  the  Palais 
Royal — have  been  done  again  and 
again ;  with  the  historical  coffee- 
houses in  the  city,  and  the  cheffi 
and  the  rcataurantH  of  Paris.  There 
are  novel  speculations  on  such  in- 
scrutable mysteries  as  the  identity 
of  Junius  or  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask.  Necessarily  that  class  of  art- 
icle can  hardly  show  great  original- 
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ity  ;  l>iit  the  papers  may  be  tolenibly 
readable,  and  tbev  have  tlieir  uses. 
They  impart  a  good  deal  of  that 
miscellaneous  iiiformation  which  is 
serviceable  to  those  shallow  talkers 
and  the  indolent  members  of  soci- 
ety, who  are  too  apathetic  to  study 
for  themselves,  and  who  would  as- 
soon  read  the  Fathers  as  solid  his- 
tory; while,  at  all  events,  the  stories 
and  the  jests  winch  they  borrow 
can  never  stale  with  the  most  con- 
stant repetition. 

/  Then  the  pencil  is  called  into 
requisition  with  the  pen,  and  many 
of  these  mafjazines  arc  profusely 
illustrated.  We  suppose  there  are 
people  who  admire  the  ilhistrations ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
in  the  fijcnerality  of  instances  the 
quality  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
quantity,  and  the  artist  comes  short 
of   the   author.     Jt   always    strikes 

■  us  that  the  conceptions  are  stereo- 
typed ;  in  any  cjise  they  are  monot- 
onously artiiicial,  and  the  writer  of 
the  story  must  often  be  mortified 
and  disappr)intcd  by  the  pictorial 
interi>retation  of  liis  cherished 
ideas.  A  man  whoso  character 
should  have  decided  individuality, 
comes  out  as  a  very  commonplace 
exquisite,  in  correctly-cut  clothes, 
which  remind  one  ^)f  those  master- 
pieces that  adorn  the  ])amphlets  of 
advertisin;r  tailors;  while  a  p;reat- 
souled  woman  who  has  poisoned  her 
mother,  and  been  the  victim  of  a 
passionate  attachment  for  her  grand- 
nephew,  blazes  out  in  the  convention- 
al beauty  of  the  Halona^  and  wears 
their  simpering  smiles.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  hack-artist  is  sorelv 
put  to  it;  and  as  he  is  inadequately 
]>aid  for  any  original  exercise  of 
the  imam  nation,  we  mav  excuse 
him  if  he  falls  back  upon  servile 
reproductions.  Yet  those  illus- 
trations may  have  some  permanent 
value,  and  we  can  conceive  their 
supplying  seniceable  materials  for 
the  social  historians  of  future  irenera- 


tions.  Look  back  now  on  the  very 
best  of  them,  by  artists  who,  like 
the  lato  Mr.  Walker,  have  taken  the 
liighest  rank  among  painters  in 
water-colours,  and  what  chiefly  im- 
presses one  is  a  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous— thanks  to  tlie  quick  reyo-. 
lutions  in  the  fashions.  We  mar- 
vel now  at  those  costumes  of  the 
Ilegency,  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  Gilray's  carica- 
tures, with  waists  barely  reach- 
ing to  the  armpits,  and  their  ins- 
posing  superstructures  of  elabo- 
rately-powdered hair.  And  so  our 
grandchildren,  when  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  will  laugh  heartily  at 
the  severity  of  the  (Grecian  skirt 
replacing  the  balloon-like  inflation 
of  the  crinoline ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lioped  that,  in  the  complacency  of 
a  superior  morality,  they  will  be 
shocked   bv  the    cut   of  tliose  de^ 

ftr 

colli'tee  dresses  which  show  beauty 
unadorned  save  for  its  jewellery. 

Pcphaps  we  inight  give  the  palm 
for  illustrations  to  the  so-called 
religious  magazines.  The  most 
popular  of  them  nmst  have  an  im- 
mense circulation,  and  appear  to  have 
no  lack  of  ingenious  contributors. 
They  are  conducted  Avith  enterprise ; 
and — although  we  should  he  unwil- 
ling to  question  the  single-minded- 
ness  of  their  proprietors  —  with  a 
conspicuous  share  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
care  much  for  the  imitations  of  the 
reli<;i(>us  art  of  the  middle  affes — for 
representations  of  Jael  driving  the 
nail  into  Sisera,  or  for  groups  of  the 
home-sick  Hebrews  in  llowinjy  vest- 
ments  twanging  their  melancholy 
harps  l»y  the  waters  of  Babylon; 
nor  yet  for  the  pictorial  illustni- 
tions  to  their  fiction,  Avhicli  are 
simple  reproductions  of  most  world- 
ly life,  and  the  too  familiar  stvle  of 
secular  contemporaries.  But  their 
views  of  rural  nature,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  are  very  often 
"  wonderfully  good  for  the  money ;" 
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and  von  may  come  on  a  series  of 
most  cfFectivc  little  woodciita,  illiis- 
tratinu  eome   "bits"   in  our  home 
landscape,  or  the  quaint  archieolo<ry 
of  hiatorical  cities.      As    for    the 
selection   and   arrangement   of  the 
contents,  ^^vc  repeat  that  they  seem 
to  be  governed  in  many  instances 
by  shrewd  trading  principles.     Our 
pious  Scotch  folks,  in  particular,  are 
bein^  educated    to    a   latitude   of 
Sunday  reading  which  would  have 
shocked  the  last  generation  of  Sab-, 
batarians.     The  latter  might   have 
denounced   the    new   system   as   a 
Jesuitical ly    subtle    device    of    the 
Enemy.      It   is   a   perversion    and 
almost  a  prostitution  of  the  proverb 
of  *'Tell  me  the  company  you  keep 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  ; " 
snd  many  a  profane  narrative  walks 
Jn  unquestioned  on  the  first  day  of 
tlie  Meek  because  it  comes  locked 
*"n   in  arm  with   a   homily  or  an 
edifying   dissertation   on  the  para- 
ges.    For  there  is  no  ]>ossibility  of 
denying  that  the  contents  are  most 
curiously  mixed.     The  predominat- 
^^^   tune  has  a  savour  of  sanctity. 
*ou    have   a   series   of   papers   on 
P'a.ctical   religion   by  some  scholar 
^<l     divine    of    unimpeachable   or- 
thocloxy.     You  have  analytical  crit- 
icism on   the   text   of    the   sacred 
writings,  with   jyi   occasional   argu- 
^e^nt  for  their  historical  authority. 
You  have  hymns  and  sacred  songs 
that  are  more   or  less   sweet  and 
barnrionious.      Yon   have   notes  of 
pliilanthropical    missionary    labour 
JQ     the  rookeries   and   back   slums 
or     our  great   cities,  with    reports 
^f     the    progress    in    the    conver- 
sion   of    the    Jews,    and    turning 
P^gan    slave  -  hunters     in     Centml 
Africa  into  law-abiding  Christian 
agriculturists.     All    that   is   highly 
<^*>nsistent  and   praiseworthy.     But 
^^  doubt   whether  boys,  like   the 
^haup"  and  his  brothers,  in  Mr. 


Black's  novel,  *  A  Daughter  of  Ileth,' 
would  welcome  the  Sabbath  periodi- 
cal as  a  Sabbath  blessing,  were  it  not 
for  those  fascinating  pictures  which 
unfold  before  their  enraptured  eyes 
a  panorama  of  worldly  possibilities 
that  read  to  them  like  the  *  Arabian 
Niffhts.'  We  do  not  sav  that  these 
novels  are  not  generally  unobjection- 
able in  their  tone.  Their  authors 
know  their  business  too  well  not 
to  avoid  the  worse  than  ambijni- 
ous  episodes  which  may  land  their 
heroes  and  heroines  in  the  divorce 
courts.  They  make  their  person- 
atjes  as  jjnarded  in  behaviour  as  in 
Speech ;  they  would  shrink  from 
depicting  an  elopement,  and  hesi- 
tate even  over  a  stolen  kiss.  But 
after  all,  the  writers  are  precisely 
the  same  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  contributing  to  *  Tyburnia  ' 
or  the  *  Holborn.'  And  althouijli 
their  principles  on  the  whole  may  be 
trustworthy,  vet  we  doubt  whether, 
in  the  idea  of  the  more  careful 
parents  of  the  rising  generation, 
a  complete  edition  of  their  works 
would  altojjether  conduce  to  edifica- 
tion.  We  are  no  hyper-rigid  moral- 
ists ourselves,  believing  that  harm- 
less fiction  can  seldom  bo  unrea- 
sonable. ]5ut  we  are  bound  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  this 
new  propaganda,  the  reputation  of 
the  editor  cuts  both  ways.  He 
must  ahvays  be  a  man  highly  con- 
sidered by  the  religious  world ; 
often  he  is  a  divine  of  undoubted 
piety  and  learning,  though  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  broader  schools 
of  theology.  But  while  his  name 
should  be  a  guarantee  for  sound 
morality,  it  must  serA^e,  at  the  same 
time,as  a  passe-pa rtovf  for  anything 
to  which  he  gives  his  imprimatur j 
and  we  suspect  that  it  blinds  many 
worthy  people  to  the  snares  that  arc 
being  spread  for  their  strait-laced 
simplicity. 
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The  renewed  activity  in  tlie  Lib- 
eral camp  pl.iinly  shows  that  an 
urgent  ueccssity  for  doing  some- 
thing has  come  home  to  the  Oppo- 
sition. The  times  are  bad,  ancl  the 
Eastern  Question  has  begun  a  new 
chapter  of  its  history.  The  ]>crliu 
Settlement  is  being  successfully  car- 
ried out,  and  promises  to  endure. 
The  memory  of  the  past  is  growing 
a  little  dim ;  the  future  is  neces- 
sarily obscure.  The  former  offers  a 
fine  field  for  ingenious  and  romantic 
disquisition  ;  tlie  latter  for  dark  and 
dismal  prophecy. 

The  future  att^icks  from  the  Op- 
position will  accordingly  be  deliv- 
ered from  a  different  stand-point 
from  the  past.  AVc  shall  hear  no 
more  of  an  unprincipled  Ministry 
trying  to  drag  the  country  into  war 
against  liu^sia,  or  of  an  inhuman 
Ministry  refusing  joint  action  with 
Russia.  No  ;  the  cry  for  the  future 
will  be  that  a  little  statesmanship 
would  have  prevented  the  late  war 
altogether ;  and  that  a  more  reso- 
lute and  courageous  policy  would 
have  wrested  from  Russia  even 
the  slight  territorial  advantages 
which  were  finally,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Europe,  conceded  to  the 
victor.  "It  is  not,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ilarcourtat  Oxford,  "  that  they 
have  opposed  the  ambition  of  Rus- 
sia, but  that  they  have  opposed  it 
in  the  v.rong  way,  with  the  wrong 
weapons,  and  that  they  liave  played 
the  game,  and  secured  the  success 
of  Russia."  In  other  words,  the 
end  and  aim  of  their  policy  were 
always  richt — to  oppose  the  ambi- 
tion of  Russia.  ]>ut  they  played 
their  game  badly,  because  they 
lacked  *•  a  little  sagacity — a  little 
forethoujrht — a  little  courajre."  It 
is  not,  however,  of  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt's  speech  that  we  care  to 


write.  It  is  for  him  to  e: 
liow  it  is  that  a  Ministry 
such  sound  aims  but  such  u 
ful  conduct,  attained  to  such 
plete  supremacy  in  p]ngland 
in  Europe  as  to  be  held  ev< 
himself  solely  responsible  fo 
Berlin  Settlement;  and  he 
is  that  the  Opposition  have 
so  completely  misunderstood, 
at  liome  and  abroad,  as  to  thei 
aims,  whilst  denouncing  the 
tection  of  British  interests,  ar 
plauding  the  humane  and  bene 
deeds  of  Russia.  The  result  < 
North  Norfolk  election,  whicl 
Liberal  party  had  deliberately 
to  turn  upon  these  very  ques 
is  a  pretty  conclusive  rejoin c 
Sir  William  Ilarcourt's  eloqi 
and  to  the  more  forcible  tha 
curate  arguments  by  which 
Fv)rster  sought  to  sway  the  i 
of  the  constituency. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  m 
bend  the  bow  of  Achilles,  an 
William  Ilarcourt's  oration, 
ever  brilliant,  is  but  a  feebl 
tempt  to  follow  in  Mr.  Glads 
wake.  That  distinguished  i 
man  writes  and  speaks  with 
extreme  volubility  that  tliree-fc 
of  what  he  says  are  consign* 
speedy  oblivion.  But  a  recent  i 
of  his  in  the  *  Nineteenth  Ccn 
has  attracted  considerable  n 
and  is  so  evidently  intended  i 
gin  a  new  chapter  of  politics 
cussion,  that  we  make  no  ap 
for  invitinfj  our   readers'  attc 



to  it  in  detail.  The  object 
show,  in  a  nnich  more  complet 
masterlv  wav  than  SirWilham 
court  is  capable  of,  that  Mr. 
stone  and  his  followers  have 
and  are  the  true  foes  of  Russia 
Ministry  its  real  friends — bliii 
stinct  and  base  calculations  of 
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tciiiff  somewhat  incoiisistcnt- 
:Ticd  ns   the  propcllinp;   ino- 

their  policy.  That  is  the  real 
id  avowed  object  of  Mr.  (ilarl- 

artide  upon  the  **  Friends 
P9  of  Kiissia." 

bare  statemciit  of  this  object 
crh  to  take  one's  breath  awav, 
)erinLr  the  various  episodes 
last  three  vears.  ]^ut  when 
man  of  iVfr.  Gladstone's  emi- 
:omcs  forward  to  ehallen|nrc 
opinion  on  an  issue  of  such 
mce,  and  is  hailed  bv  his 
ers  with  an  enthusiastic  but 
r)'  discriininatinjjr  approval, 
►mes  necessarv  to  examine 
vel  tliesis  and  the  grounds 
hich  it  is  ])ut  forward.  If 
rlers  will  follow  us  throu;jjh 
imination,  we  will  show^  them 
)  whole  article  is  one  tissue  of 
^nt  inconsistencies  from  the 
njr  to  the  end.  Sir  W.  liar- 
IS  missed  its  mark  altogether, 
is    not  a   word  in  it    about 

or  opposinu:  Uussian  ambi- 

defendiniij  J)ritish  interests. 

h  Mr.  (Gladstone  and  Sir  W. 
rt  are  agreed  upon  this,  that 
which     the    Ministry    has 
•IS  or  could  have  been  riijht. 

have  been  and  are  the  real 

or  the  sturdy  opj)onents,  of 
— that  is  to  be  the  question 
uture,  and  is  propounded  as 
rlin  Settlement  draws  t(;  a 
ion.  Let  us,  liowever,  look 
r  a  moment.  Bv  that  settle- 
md  by  the  Ancjlo-Turkish 
tion,  the  Ministry  have,  with 

0  restrain  Russian  aui^r^ssion, 
tut<?d  the  (.)ttonnin  en:[)ire ; 
ive  placed  Austria  between 

and  Constantinople,  they 
laintained    the    commercial 

1  of  the  Straits  and  the  Black 
I  prepared  for  the  defence  of 
iatic  frontier.     The  military 

• 

38  necessitated  by  the  recent 
t  of  Russia  in  AiTjjfhanislan 
\  consequences,  are  also    in 


process  of  execution.  The  empire 
has  been  and  is  being  rendered 
secure,  in  spite  of  all  that  Russia 
has  done  or  nmy  hereafter  be  cap- 
able of  doinjj. 

Durinijr  the  progress  of  that  task, 
a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party, 
fully  one-half,  has  been  avowedly 
and  angrily  on  the  side  of  Rnssia. 
It  hounded  her  on  to  a  war  of 
aggression.  It  called  for  an  open 
infraction  of  the  treaties  which 
guarded  South-eastern  Europe.  It 
demanded  joint  action  with  Russia, 
so  as  to  break  the  neck  of  Turkish 
power  on  the  Bosphorus.  Though 
it  waojed  the  Crimean  war  to 
ward  off  contingent  peril  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Bosphonis,  it 
viewed  the  actual  advance  of  the 
Russians  to  Tchataldja  with  satis- 
faction. It  refused  tlie  vote  of 
credit  whilst  the  armies  of  the  Czar 
were  at  the  gates  of  the  Turkish 
capital.  It  denounced  the  calling 
out  of  the  Reserves,  and  indeed 
every  kind  of  pre[>aration,  naval  or 
mililar}'.  The  persistent  cry  was, 
Oidv  look  at  the  strong  liumanity 
of  the  Czar  and  the  noble  sympa- 
thies of  his  subjects'..  Let  us  emu- 
late their  good  deeds,  and  join  in 
emancipating  the  subject-races  of 
the  Turk — in  other  words,  in  in- 
flicting upon  them  all  the  Ihivoc, 
misery,  and  carnage  of  war,  with  a 
view  to  those  reforms  of  adminis- 
tration which  all  desire,  but  which 
can  only  be  worked  out  by  patience 
and  peaceful  exertion. 

Months  and  years  roll  on,  and  in 
spite  of  this  wayward  faction,  the 
Ministry  is  stoutly  supported  ;  and 
without  firing  a  single  shot,  by  the 
mere  force  of  tenacious  resolution 
triumphing  over  advei*se  circum- 
stances, it  compels  the  Czar  on 
certain  terms,  not  of  vital  import- 
ance, to  submit  his  projected  treaty 
to  a  P]uropean  Congress,  and  a<Tept 
at  ite  hands  a  settlement  satisfac- 
tory to  Great  Brllaiu  ai\d  \o  V!Axto\»^ 
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by  wLicli  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  stipu- 
lated jura  victoris  was  abandoned. 
Again  the  months  roll  by,  and 
from  all  hands — from  Constanti- 
nople, from  Berlin,  from  Vienna, 
and  from  St.  Petersburg — comes 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
this  settlement,  one  of  the  gi'catest 
triumphs  of  peaceful  diplomacy  ever 
effected  by  this  country,  is  being 
continuously  and  successfully  car- 
ried out  "  to  the  letter  and  the  com- 
plete spirit."  Public  opinion  at  the 
time,  posterity  in  the  end,  will 
applaud  that  achievement  of  the 
British  Ministry  as  one  of  the  grand-* 
est  ever  effected  by  the  power  and 
justice  of  England.  But  in  the  va- 
rious eddies  which  impede  the  reg- 
ular flow  of  public  opinion,  though 
they  fail  to  stem  or  divert  it,  it  is 
thought  that  dissatisfaction  is  dis- 
cernible. The  times  are  hard,  the 
bill  will  hfive  to  be  paid,  the  coun- 
try is  fa.st  being  delivered  from  the 
strain  which  Kussia  has  so  long 
inflicted  upon  it ;  with  a  sense  of 
deliverance  comes  a  certain  loosen- 
ing of  the  obligation  to  support 
the  Ministry,  and  a  disposition  to 
unfurl  again  the  flag  of  Opposition, 
provided  that  the  leaders  will  under- 
take to  guard  the  country  against  tlio 
world-wide  machinations  of  its  rival. 
According  to  this  view,  the  pro- 
mised success  of  the  Berlin  Settle- 
ment ofiei-s  a  new  point  of  depart- 
ure in  home  party  p(>litics,  and 
brings  with  it  a  new  chapter  of 
political  discussion.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  patient  who  (;lung  to 
his  doctor  will  on  recovery  be  alien- 
ated  by  the  sight  of  the  bill,  and  by 
sutrirestions  that  his  ailment  was 
exaixircrated,  and  mimit  have  been 
prevented  ;  that  the  suitor  who  has 
Avon  his  ca^c  will  find  that  he  has 
still  some  costs  to  pay,  and  suspect 
that  litigation  might  have  been 
avoided.  It  will,  we  believe,  be 
difticult  to  bamboozle  the  public  in 
that  way ;  and  the  more  active  sec- 


tion of  the  Liberal  paity  ^ 
somewhat  hampered  in  the  a 
by  their  past  speecbes  and  p 
lets.  But  that  the  endeavoi 
be  made  is  obvious.  The  rec 
patient,  the  successful  suite 
be  asked,  bill  in  band,  Is  tl 
way  in  which  he  wishes  his 
to  be  directed  ?  And  in  ord' 
the  question  may  be  put  by 
who  will,  notwithstanding  wL 
passed,  undertake  in  future  1 
suit  his  interests,  and  gus 
him  against  a  recurrence  of  di 
a  change  of  front  ujust  be  s^ 
executed;  and  for  the  way  tc 
— unblushingly,  and'  with  c< 
mate  adroitness — commend 
this  article  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  Friends  and  Foes  of  Russia. 
The  scope  of  this  rem  a 
manifesto,  in  which  Mr.  Gla 
has  exerted  all  his  energy  i 
his  ingCTmity  to  effect  a  reun 
his  own  party,  and  provide 
wide  enoufjh  to  catch  all  n 
tents  (from  whatever  cause' 
the  Administration,  is  as  fo 
lie  describes  the  Liberal  pj 
the  real  enemy  of  Kussia,  ai 
"  British  Tories  "  as  its  trad 
friends;  and  for  this  purpc 
words  are  dark  enoufjh  who 
to  ])aint  the  horrors  of  "Iv 
ism."  His  next  point  is,  tl 
'*  relation  between  Kussia  a 
Liberals  of  this  country" 
the  past  three  years  was 
exceptional  —  due  to  the  c 
stance  that  Kussia  in  that 
laid  aside  her  Kussianisa 
"  achieved  by  her  unaided 
a  work  of  liberation  ;"  and  f 
purpose  no  words  are  bright  < 
to  paint  the  virtues  of  Cz 
people,  and  even  of  indi 
belonging  to  that  dangeroii 
called  "  society."  llis  thirt 
is,  that  "  the  temporary  de 
of  the  Tories  from  the  J 
camp  "  during  the  last  three 
and  their  standing  hostility,  < 
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aod  streaked  by  veins  of  peculiar 
intimacy,  has,  notwithstanding  the 
skill  and  daring   with  which  they 
have  played  their  game  with  a  view 
to  politics  at   honie,  conferred  on 
Russia  advantages  which  the  policy 
of  Liberalism    would    have    kept 
wholly  out    of    her    reach.       His 
fourth  point   is,  that  the   Ministry 
has  truckled  to  Russia.     It  allowed 
the  cession  of  Kars,  Batoum,  and 
Bessarabia,  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
presumably    would    have    gone    to 
var;    (or   it   is   well    known    that 
the  cession   could   not    have   been 
prevented    without    war.      Further 
t^au  that,   the    submission   of   the 
Ministry  to  Russia  in   the   case  of 
their  Afftrhan  embassy  was  undue 
and  humiliating,  not  to  be  matched 
^^  our  modern  history ;  and  appar- 
^'^tly  our  warlike  ex-Premier  would 
^«yc  avenged  it  in  blood,     llis  fifth 
P^int  is  that  the  Ministry,  however 
'^Uch  they  truckle  to  Russia,  have 
*^    all  events  declared  war   on  the 
^ 'irliament  and  the  Constitution  of 
*'**CMrown  country. 
^     This  is  a  bold  and  darinj;  mani- 
*^§to.      It  is   evidently    published 
^ith  a  view  to  the  elections,  and  it 
I^^opounds   as   the   great    question 
^*hich  the  people  must  then  answer, 
Whether    the   present    mode    is    the 
'**ioile  in  which  they  wish  the  country 
'o  be  yovcrn^d.     Mr.  Gladstone  may 
Possibly,   as   he    reviews    his    own 
Hntecedents   durino:  the   last   three 
5* cars,  have  some  twinges  of  con- 
science  whether  he  is  the  man   to 
Assail   the   Ministry  from  the  plat- 
fonn    of    anti-Russianism,     lie,   at 
hU     events,    sees,     or     thinks     he 
%ecs,    that  the    hour    at    least    has 
come  when  the  attempt  should  be 
made.       The   strain   of   immediate 
danger    is    over;     the   enthusiasm 
for  tlie  Minister  perhaps  will  cool 
^lien   he  is   no   longer  a  political 
necessity ;  and  while  peace  has  been 
preserved  and  the  empire  secured, 
the  discontents  of  the  past,  the  pres- 


ent, and  the  future,  mav  now  be 
dexterously  rallied  to  a  general 
attack.  **  The  special  aim,"  Mr. 
Gladstone  says,  "of  Russian  sympa- 
thies, has  been  not  wholly  but  for 
the  most  part  attained.''  A  new  era 
of  discussion  has  commenced.  *'  The 
alliance  between  Russia  and  the 
great  cause  of  deliverance  is  no 
longer  the  salient  and  detennininjr 
point  of  the  P^astern  Question." 
Public  danger  has  glided  into  the 
past,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  reckless  assertions  of  Opposition 
will  no  longer  be  scanned  with  a 
sense  of  present  peril,  but  with  the 
prejudices  born  of  five  years'  suc- 
cessful tenure  of  power. 

Yet  there  are  ditiiculties  in  the 
way  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  crusade 
which  might  well  daunt  a  man  less 
confident  in  his  use  of  tongue  and 
pen.  He  actually  undertakes  to 
pose  before  the  British  pul)lic,  after 
all  he  has  said  and  done  during  the 
last  three  years,  as  the  unflinching 
representative  of  its  traditional  en- 
mity to  Russia,  the  man  who  would 
have  compelled  fulfilment  of  all  its 
humanitarian  pretexts,  and  would 
have  sternly  refused  to  her  one  iota 
of  territorial  aggrandisement  or  po- 
litical advantage.  The  Ihitish  pub- 
lic has  been  occasionallv  befooled, 
but  never  so  grossly  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone now  seems  Avilling  to  gull  it. 
^Ir.  Gladstone's  antecedents  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question  are  all  known. 
In  1854  he  joined  in  plunging 
this  countrv  into  war,  and  has 
never  since  been  able  to  explam 
the  reason — the  Emperor  Nicholas's 
object  then  being  precisely  the  same 
as  Prince  Gortschakofi^s  object  in 
187G.  It  is  true  that  he  starved 
the  war  which  he  began,  and  in  the 
midst  of  **  horrible  and  heartrend- 
ing" disaster,  fled  from  the  Cabinet, 
The  next  step  was  to  disavow  its 
objects,  and  clamour  for  peace,  in  a 
manner  which,  in  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's language,  *'  rendered  allcU^.'Wift, 
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of  obtaining  an  honourable  peace 
without  orreat  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure  impossible,  by  giving  new 
liopes  and  spirit  to  the  enemy." 
Consistently  with  this  conduct, 
which  drew  down  upon  him  the 
severe  rebuke  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
this  traditional  foe  to  Russia  has 
incessantly,  durinij  the  last  three 
years,  laboured  with  all  his  might  to 
enervate  the  mind  of  this  country 
during  one  of  the  most  critical 
situations  in  which  it  has  ever 
been  placed.  It  is  not  merely 
that  he  hounded  liussia  on  to  war 
with  Turkey,  and  by  his  inflam- 
matory action,  both  in  England 
and  Russia,  phiyed  into  the  hands 
of  those  "dangerous  classes"  whose 
lust  for  war  he  now  denounces,  but 
whose  action  he  helped  to  render 
irrepressible.  Jt  is  not  merely  that 
at  every  stage  in  the  progress  of 
the  war  ho  sided  with  lius>ia,  de- 
nounced conditional  neutralitv,  an<l 
laughed  to  scorn  the  notion  of  any 
British  interests  beinc:  involved, 
thouffh  twenty  yeai*s  aijo  he  had 
poured  out  blood  and  treasure  to 
prevent  even  the  approach  of  danger, 
but  at  the  critical  moment,  with 
the  llnssians  at  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  the  shores  of 
the  l^osphorus,  and  on  the  lines  of 
Bulair,  he  refused  the  vote  of 
credit,  and  denounced  preparations 
of  self-defence.  The  same  man 
who  ran  away  from  disaster  before 
Hebastopol,  who  surrendered  the 
Black  vSea  clause  of  the  Tri?aty  of 
Paris,  after  whining  to  IVmce  Bis- 
marck before  the  gates  of  ]*aris  about 
"future  complications,"  actually 
argued  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  a  limitation  of  the  Russian 
demands;  declared  at  Oxford  that 
the  Russians  were  working  a  great 
deliverance  ;  and  plainly  hinted  that 
he  with  their  aid,  and  they  with  his, 
had  overruled  the  policy  of  the 
Enjjlish  Cabinet,  lie  denounced  the 
advance   of  the  English   fleet,  and 


deprecated  the  remotest  associ 
of  friendly  discussion  with  li 
with  the  rumour  of  arms.  I 
anxiety  to  rely  on  that  mora 
fluence  which  consists  will 
unusual  promptitude  in  she 
your  heels  to  an  adversary,  he 
nigh  roused  the  war  passion 
this  country  to  an  ungover 
pitch. 

Such  is  the  man  who  now  d 
to  pose  before  the  country  a 
traditional  foe  to  Russia,  pre] 
to  argue  that  a  lofty  disregar< 
British  interests  is  the  only 
to  insure  "  the  fairest  prospec 
humanity;"  that  the  great 
national  settlement  of  the  S 
east  was  not  worth  preservin 
comparison  with  the  accom 
ment  of  the  Czar's  beneficen' 
signs;  that  the  Treaty  of  ] 
was  worthless,  as  regards  < 
Britain,  when  compared  with 
cession  of  Kais,  Batoum,  and 
sarabia. 

AVith  such  a  leader,  and  8U( 
opportunity,  let  us  examine 
closely  the  nature  of  the  alt< 
and  the  process  by  which 
Russianism  is  combined  with  s 
condemnation  of  the  Ministry 
plause  of  Russian  aggression, 
censure  of  the  sliuchtest  l^ritish 
cession  ;  and  the  admitted  imp 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  sul 
races  under  the  Treaty  of  B 
with  Tory  resistance  to  the  pro 
of  freedom. 

The   first   discussion  is  in  i 
ence  to  the  horrors  of  Russiai 
I^efore  Russia  "  emerged  froii 
despotic    institutions  " — a    cii 
stance   in  her  history  to  whic 
dale  is  or  can  be  assigned — sIk 
the  head  of  European  Toryism 
"  except  in  cases  of  pure  cxcej 
she  has   uniformly   and    iiabit 
ranged  in    p]uropean    politics 
the  antatjonists  of  frecvlom." 
chain  of  evil  tradition,  he  m\i 
never   been    broken   by  a  per 
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cba.Tige    in    the    occupancy  of   the 
throne,  bnt  it  has  secured  the  syra- 
pa.t:liy  of  Toryism.    To  ilhistrate  this 
proternatural  and  wholly    depraved 
passion  for  Russianism  which  dis- 
tira^jpiishes     the     Tory    party,    our 
reaciers  will   be  glad  to  learn  that 
"nothing  can  be  more  to  the  point" 
than   Lord    Beaconafieid's  proposal 
in    1  s70,   that  Russia  and  England 
should  conae  to  an  understanding  so 
as    to  restore    peace  and   avert  the 
horrors  of  war  between  France  and 
(yerinany.       If    that    suggestion    is 
the   strongest  proof  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone can  adduce  of  Tory  sympathy 
witli  the  vices  of  Russianism,  and 
its    readiness  to  co-operate  with  her 
in    every  evil  design,  we  might  help 
hina  to  a  still  more  striking  instance. 
^D        1875,    when    another    Franco- 
^©T*iiian   war    was    imminent  —  but 
^ti^n,  fortunately  for  the  interests 
0^  European  peace,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
not    Mr.  Gladstone,  was  at  the  head 
^'^       the    English    Government  —  a 
^^^54s5ian     understandinor     was     not 
inertly  suggested,   but  actually  ar- 
'"'^od    at    and   carried    into    effect, 
^t^e    consequence  was    that    peace 
^^5*  preserved,  England  and  Russia 
•sharing    in    the    credit — the    one 
^**^DtIy     and     unobtrusively,      the 
oth^j.   noisily,  with  a   view    to    in- 
^5^^8e  of  prestige,  and  with  short- 
'^^S'Uted    disregard  of   German   sus- 
ceptibilities. 

l^at  how  comes  it  that  a  Power 

.  ^^ich  is  the  habitual  antagonist  of 

*'^o<iom,  and  with  which  it  is    an 

tK^    of  political  depravity  even  on 

^   part  of  Tories  in  the  least  de- 

^^^<i  to  sympathise,  became,  all  of 

^  .^Vidden,  contrary  to  its   usual  in- 

'  y^cts,  the  disinterested  champion 

^  *   freedom  against  oppression,  the 

^^^Jit  liberator  of  foreign  races  and 

*^tion8?      In  his  invective  against 

^^    quondam  ally   of    Toryism,  it 

^^  necessary  to  hedge  a  little,  re- 

^^tnbering  the  recent  ally  of  Liber- 

^^^m ;  and  accordingly,  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  provided  for  himself  two  loop- 
holes of  escape — one  a  mysterious 
reference  to  Russian  emergence  from 
despotic  institutions,  the  other  a 
dry  hint  at  some  few  cases  of  pure 
exception  to  the  general  course  of  . 
Russian  policy  and  history.  Let 
us  examine  these  loopholes  by  the 
light  of  considerations  drawn  from 
within  the  four  corners  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's article.  The  theory  (if  it 
is  seriously  urged)  that  Russia  has 
emerged  from  despotic  institutions, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  alleori- 
ance  of  the  free,  won't  hold  good  for 
a  single  moment.  In  the  first  place, 
no  one  ever  heard  of  it  before.  In  , 
the  second  place,  Mr.  Gladstone 
neither  says  when  nor  how  it  oc- 
curred ;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  this  emergence,  his 
evidence  would  be,  ipso  facto, 
stamped  as  that  of  a  reprobate  Tory 
of  the  darkest  type,  and  therefore 
inadmissible.  In  the  third  place, 
he  complains  that  even  down  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  "it  was  left 
to  the  despot  to  perform  the  duty 
of  the  free"  (p.  172);  her  "return 
to  her  old  vocation  in  European  pol- 
itics" is  still  imminent  (p.  174) ;  it 
is  a  crying  grievance  that  she  has 
replaced  Bessarabia  under  despotic 
institutions  (p.  176)  ;  she  still  acts 
with  "  gross  and  tyrannous  ingrati- 
tude," and  enters  into  conspiracies 
against  freedom  (p.  178).  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  showing,  Russia  has 
not  yet  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in 
the  history  of  her  national  life.  The 
sow  that  was  washed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Liberalism  is  still  found 
wallowing  in  the  mire;  the  old 
Adam  of  despotism  is  too  strong  for 
the  new-born  champion  of  freedom. 
Then,  was  her  recent  champion- 
ship all  that  is  good  and  great,  and 
virtuous  and  free,  a  "pure  excep- 
tion "  in  her  general  course  of  polit- 
ical conduct?  If  so,  what  were  its 
distinguishing  characteristics?  why 
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was  England  suddenly  to  place  in 
her  unbounded  confidence,  and  in 
full  assurance  of  tlie  rectitude  of 
ber  intentions,  join  in  rolling  up 
tbe  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  tbe  Otto- 
man empire  along  witb  it?  This 
habitual  anta^jonist  of  freedom 
waijed  war,  accordinjj  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,  to  confer  freedom  and  lib- 
erate from  oppression ;  and  that 
sacred  cause  insured  to  her  the 
sympathies  of  British  Liberals. 
Austria,  we  arc  told  (see  p.  192), 
"  unlike  Russia,  has  perhaps  never 
once  been  led  astray  hy  any  accident 
into  sympathy  with  external  free- 
dom." It  would  seem  from  this 
that  the  *'  pure  exception "  was 
after  all  only  an  accidelit,  which 
justified — having  regard  to  all  the 
antecedents — a  certain  amount  of 
care  and  circumspection  on  the 
pait  of  those  who  had  to  deal  with 
it ;  more  particularly  as  at  the  out- 
set Russia  was  in  close  alliance  with 
this  very  Austria  and  Germany  to 
the  exclusion  of  England.  In  pro- 
p<;rtion  as  the  alleged  exception  runs 
counter,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
showing,  to  Russia's  past  history,  a 
p\>rtion  of  her  present  conduct,  and 
t'>  her  probable  future,  it  was  in- 
cnnibent  on  him  to  prove  his  case. 
He  defends  the  alliance  of  the  three 
Emperors,  and  calls  it  a  European 
concert.  Till  Endand  interfered 
an<l  broke  it  up,  liussia,  with  the 
(countenance  of  Austria,  was  dilTus- 
ing  all  around  her  the  blessings  of 
freedom.  To  remove  all  suspicion 
of  improbability,  he  a{)peals  to  the 
Czar,  and  says  that  his  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  was  a  triumph  of  peace- 
ful legislation ;  that  his  assurances 
about  Khiva  implied  an  honourable 
anxiety  for  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  his  resort  to  force,  in 
violation  of  those  assurances,  Lad 
*'  every  appearance  of  reason  and 
justice."  As  is  the  Czar,  so  are  the 
})eople.  Rut  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion, he  admits,  animates  the    oli- 


garchic,   diplomatic,   and    military 
class,   which   stands    between    tbe 
Czar  and  his   people,    and    works 
day  and   night  for  its   own    ends, 
which  are  dangerous  as  regards  the 
rights  of   other   countries   and  the 
peace  of  the  world.     This  scarcely 
raises  a  presumption   in  favour  of 
Russian    aggression    being   in  this 
instance,   contrary  to    all   past  ex- 
perience,   humane    and  .  generous. 
Twenty  years  ago    she   admittedly 
*' struggled  for  the  power  of  arbi- 
trary interference,  and  not  for  the 
relief  of   the    oppressed."       What 
was  there  in  the  recent  proceedings 
to  distinguish  them  from  ber  usual 
and  well-known  course  of  intrigue, 
pretexts    of    oppression,    conquest, 
annexation?     The  only  answer  ap- 
parently   is   that,    "  in    1876,     she 
was  content  to  work  as  a  member 
of  the  European    family,  in   strict 
concert  with    its  other    members," 
and  that   owing    to    England    she 
was  left  to  act  alone.      That  is  to 
say,  she  was   <juite  willing  to   act 
with     Europe    till     Europe    disap- 
proved invasion  and  violence ;   and 
then  she  acted  in  spite  of  Europe, 
and  in  ojiposition  to  Europe.   More- 
over,   until    England    interfered  — 
France   being   temporarily     effaced 
and    Germany  quiescent — she    was 
actinff  chiefiv  in  concert  with  Ans- 
tria,  who  is  never,  he  says,  by  any 
accident   on  the   side   of   freedom. 
From  first  to  last — from  the  encour- 
agement  given    to    Bosnian    revolt 
and  Servian  invasion,  down  to  tbe 
peace    of    San    Stefano — there  was 
not  a  step  taken  which  was  not  in 
violation  of  treaties  which  she  was 
bound  to  respect.      Under  the  in- 
fluence of  England,  the   European 
concert  was  preserved  as  regards  all 
peaceable    iutenention  ;   the    Eng- 
lish   Government    even    sanctioned 
the  ])rotocols  of  the  Constantinople 
Conference.       Russia   an<l   Turkey 
stepped  outside  the  European  con- 
cert to   fight   out   the    war  which 
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had    rendered     inevitable. 
l>ject-races  were  the  pretext 
sntfercrs.     For  England  to 
)ined   witli   Russia,   as    Mr. 
ne  wanted,  would  have  been 
ulse  the  world. 
'  pure  exception,"  however, 
this  instance  because  **  the 
lies   of    religion    and    race 
d    the    ordinary   action   of 
stincts     of     power."       But 
^'mpathi€^8,  unluckily  for  the 
it^  existed    as    strongly    at 
e   of    the    Crimean  war   as 
iir.  Gladstone's  unfortunate 
L'uts  compel  him  to  uphold 
ional    indignation    at    that 
aggression  as  '*  noble ;"  for 
tance   to   such   an    outrage 
was   little   to   stir   up    the 
jments  of  our  nature."      In 
ase,  apparently,  the  British 
\    involved    were    phantom 
I,    no    less    fictitious     than 
e.     But    in    the    one   case 
as   the   arbitrary  and  over- 
temper  of  Nicholas,  and  in 
?r  the  strong    humanity  of 
I(*r;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ap- 
believes  that  English  blood 
sure  might  be  lavishly  poured 
ston  one  side,iind  then  on  the 
ithout  the  slightest  regard, 
r  case,  to  British  interesta 
faith  of  treaties,  but  simply 
e  sentimental  considerations 
on  the  personal  character- 
the  Czar.     The  fact  is,  that 
whatever   is  made  out  in 
of    the   "  pure    exception" 
Wc   should    never    have 
>f  it   but  for  the  necessity, 
till  stares  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
,  of  endeavouring  to  justify 
Parian  .agitation  before  his 
lis   country,  and   posterity, 
spite   of   every   sentiment 
m    the   face  of  this  article 
animate  an   Enfjlish  states- 
his  dealings  with  KusJsia. 
Teat  indictment  ajjainst  the 
irty  is,  that   in  the   recent 


controversy  they  throughout  pre- 
ferred phantom  and  incomprehen- 
sible British  interests,  to  helping 
Russia  in  her  accidental  and  purely 
exceptional  zeal  in  furthering  the 
work  of  liberation  and  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed.  **  Only  foul  waters," 
he  says,  "  could  flow  from  a  source 
so  polluted."  Let  us  therefore  ex- 
amine these  foul  waters  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  article.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  pure  and  bright 
when  the  object  is  to  depict  the 
benefitfl  which  flow  from  Russian 
chivalry  and  zeal  for  freedom ;. 
black  when  they  are  befouled  by 
the  pernicious  influences  which 
were  born  of  attention  to  British 
interests.  Standing  on  the  vantage- 
ground  of  Russian  zeal  for  human 
happiness  and  freedom,  especially 
on  the  borders  of  her  empire  and 
amongst  the  subjects  of  a  neigh- 
bouring sovereign,  he  looks  back 
upon  the  past.  In  his  melancholy 
retrospect  there  is  no  action  of 
Russia  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  resisted  which  was  not  dis- 
interested and  noble ;  and  wherever 
concession  was  made,  even  that  was- 
not  right,  for  it  was  by  no  means  in 
furtherance  of  Russian  beneficence, 
still-less  because  equivalents — with- 
out war,  and  with  due  regard  to 
British  interests — were  found  else- 
where; but  it  was  concession  found- 
ed on  a  base  *'  conspiracy  with  her 
against  freedom." 

It  seems  so  utterly  incredible 
that  an  English  statesman  should 
write  in  this  way — one  who  has  Ac- 
tually held  the  oflice  of  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  who  has  joined  with 
Lord  Palmerston  and  other  stiites- 
men  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
declaring  war  against  this  very 
Power  to  repel  its  traditional  de- 
signs on  precisely  the  same  theatre 
of  action — that  having  drawn  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  must  lay  before  our 
readers  a  sample  of  his  accusations. 
They   relate  to  ^tv\a%^i   ?iQ,\AO\i  \\i> 
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reference  to  Russia  during  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  recent  controversy, 
and  to  British  action  in  negotiating 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  general 
result  is  that  *'Bi*itish  Tories" 
resisted,  for  their  own  party  pur- 
poses and  gain,  a  great  work  of  de- 
liverance, ottering  to  the  accidental 
and  purely  exceptional  humanity 
of  its  author  an  unprincipled  resist- 
ance, now  and  then  streaked  with 
a  dangerous  intimacy  whenever 
Russia,  forgetful  of  her  high  mis- 
sion, was  willing  to  conspire  with 
them  against  the  cause  of  freedom, 
which  she  had  so  recently,  and  in 
a  manner  so  contr«iry  to  all  her 
instincts  and  antecedents,  made  her 
own. 

According  to  this  jaundiced  view 
of  public  affairs,  the  motives  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  as  base  as 
their  conduct  was  inhuman.  They 
assumed  the  mask  of  nationality  as 
a  mer  \  "  trick  of  party."  They 
did  so  in  order  to  disintegrate 
the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  by 
**  filching  and  ap[)ropriatlng  the 
national  credit ;"  and  this  is  re- 
presented as  a  safe  calculation. 
Besides  the  desire  of  disintegrating 
the  Liberal  ranks,  thev  wished  to 
discredit  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Immanity  in  the  East.  No  sooner 
did  Russia  stand  in  a  sympathetic 
relation  to  that  cause,  than  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  immediately 
discovered  that  she  was  the  best 
"  phlogistic"  they  could  find,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  execute  their 
proiitable  trick.  Accordingly  they 
at  once  threw  the  Christian  cause 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  their  fol- 
lowers raising  no  objection — (for 
when  did  Tories  ever  speak  a  word 
for  freedom  ?) — and  then,  because 
the  hands  were  Russian,  they  re- 
viled all  who  supported  them  as 
"  in  some  special  and  guilty  sense 
the  friends  of  Russia."  "  The  great 
Russian  hoffie  was  purchased,  and  ex- 
hibited at  every  fair  in  the  country." 


This  will  not  strike  our  readers 
as  very  felicitous  or  finished  inyec- 
tive ;  it  is  that  coarse  type  of  abuse 
which  might  be  releorated  to  some  of 
the  lower  emissaries  of  a  Birming- 
liam  caucus,  rather  than  deliberate- 
ly written  by  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  a  high-class 
periodical. 

The  Christian  cause  havincc  thus 
been  designedly  thrown  into  Rus- 
sian hands,  in  order  that  the  British 
Tories  might  execute  their  profitable 
trick  of  party  in  assuming  the  mask 
of  nationality,  how  did  the  Chris- 
tian  cause  fare  ?    Russia  struggled 
for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  ;  she 
sought  to  act  in  strict  concert  with 
Europe.      England    broke    up  that 
concert,  "  baffled  and  befooled  every 
joint  movement,"  forced  the  "  des- 
pot" to  act  alone  in  performing  the 
duty   of   the   free.     Liberalism,  of 
course,  could  not  join  in  such   an 
unprincipled  game  as  that,  nor  de- 
sire that  the  subject-races  of  Turkey 
should  remain  debased  bv  servitude. 
It  must   be   satisfactory,  therefore, 
to  all  true  patriots   to   learn,  that 
although  Russia  was  forced  by  Brit- 
ish Tories   to  resort    to  arms  and 
blood,"    yet    thanks    to   the   wise 
sympathy   and  aid   of   Liberalism, 
she  did   eventually  attain  the  end 
of   all   her   sympathies.      Still  the 
success    was   not    wholly    without 
alloy ;   for   Tory   friendship    is   so 
managed  as  to  injure  friends,  and 
Tory   enmity  serves  the  purposes  of 
its   foes.     An<l   as   Russian  enthu- 
siasm for  freedom,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Gladstone's  evident   sympathy 
with  it,  is  still  a  thing  of  a  very 
fluctuating   chanicter,  with  a   con- 
stant tendency    to   relapse   into    a 
tAste  for  oppression  and  despotism, 
Toryism  had   a  fine  scope   for  its 
energies,  and  so  conducted  itself  as 
to  play  into  Russia's  hands  wherever 
she  was  Freedonrs  enemy,  "  in  order 
that   she   might   be   made  to   lose 
where  she  was  Freedom's  friend." 
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The  raanner  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone manages  this  part  of  his  case 
is  the  least  adroit  of  his  whole 
article.  We  have  noticed  several 
imminent  falls  whilst  he  was  trav- 
ersing a  different  end  of  the  polit- 
ical tight-rope.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  so  to  demonstrate  this  "  pure 
exception"  as  to  account  for  the 
traditional  opponent  of  liussia  be- 
coming, during  an  interval  of  three 
years,  her  wayward  and  uncompro- 
mising friend,  prepared  to  sacrifice 
to  that  friendship,  regardless  of 
Crimean  memories,  all  British  in- 
terests of  whatsoever  kind,  and  to 
"welcome  the  Cossack  in  Constantin- 
ople and  on  the  Bosphorus.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  tenfold  when 
it  appears  that  the  "  pure  exception" 
itself  must,  after  all-  this  uncom- 
promising conduct,  be  fenced  and 
guarded  with  counter-exceptions, 
during  which  Toryism  relapsed  into 
its  depraved  friendship  and  peculiar 
intimacy,  but  Liberalism  did  not 
resume  its  sturdy  and  indignant 
enmity.  The  outcome  of  Russia's 
beneficent  efforts  was,  it  seems,  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  during 
which  Toryism  resisted  the  good,  but 
willingly  gave  place  to  the  evil ;  but 
Liberalism,  we  fear,  on  its  own  show- 
ing, deliberately  befriended  both. 

Let  us  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
little  more  closely  along  his  very 
tortuous  and  intricate  path  through 
that  maze  of  complicated  difficulties 
to  which  his  argument  and  his  pas- 
sions have  brought  him.  The  first 
endeavour  is  to  place  before  the 
reader  in  glowing  colours  the  phil- 
anthropic triumphs  of  Russia,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  those  who 
"  are  at  once  the  opponents  of  reform 
at  home,  and  the  main  disturbers  of 
the  general  peace."  And  accord- 
ingly we  read  as  follows:  "The 
^  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey  are 
now,  through  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices of  a  single  nation,  independent, 
like  Servia  and  Montenegro  ;  or  tri- 


butary, like  Bulgaria;  or  at  the 
very  least  autonomous,  with  a  more 
ambiguous  freedom,  like  Eastern 
Roumelia.  The  work  of  deliver- 
ance has  been  in  the  main  accom- 
plished. .  .  .  Lands  and  races 
which  England  refused  to  liberate 
are  free."  Durinij  all  the  time 
that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
special  purpose  was  being  effected — 
while  Russia  was,  contrary  to  her 
wont,  breaking  chains  instead  of 
forging  them — British  Toryism,with 
a  eertainty  of  instinct,  entered  the 
lists  against  her ;  brought  phantom 
interests  of  England  into  the  field ; 
and  under  this  double  influence  of 
hostility  to  freedom,  and  of  a  pro- 
fitable party  manoeuvre,  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  patriotic  violence. 
The  Tories  "  undertook  for  this  oc- 
casion the  rdle  of  enemies  of  Rus- 
sia." They  accordingly  affronted 
her  Government  and  estranored  her 

w 

people.  They  excited  amongst  the 
people  of  this  country  "  a  fierce 
and  almost  savage  antipathy,"  ex- 
ceeding that  which  obtained  "  dur- 
ing: the  Crimean  war  itself."  This 
is  what  they  did.  "  They  limited 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Russian 
State  by  marking  off  Egypt  as  a 
land  consecrated  to  British  interests, 
which  was  to  make  war  against 
Russia,  but  upon  which  she  might 
not  make  war  in  return."  Then 
there  was  the  Russian  promise  not 
to  invade  Constantinople, — a  pro- 
mise which  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
regard  in  the  same  light  as  the  pro- 
mises about  Khiva — viz.,  as  evinc- 
ing an  honourable  anxiety  to  se- 
cure the  friendship  of  England. 
Possibly  the  Ministry  regarded  the 
Czar's  hope  of  fulfilling  it  in  the 
same  light  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
the  event,  regarded  the  Khiva  pro- 
mise —  VIZ.,  as  "  an  over-sanguine 
expectation."  Had  the  Russians 
broken  their  promise  and  resorted 
to  forcible  invasion,  we  know 
exactly  what  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
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have  thought  of  it.  He  would 
have  protested,  as  in  the  Khiva 
case,  against  treating,  "  as  an  act 
of  bad  faith,  a  resort  to  force 
which  has  every  appearance  of 
reason  and  of  justice."  lie  ac- 
cordingly denounces  the  Ministry 
for  answering  that  promise  not  to 
invade  Constantinople  "  by  sending 
a  fleet  into  its  neighbourhood." 
The  Ministry  flourished  in  the  face 
of  the  Czar  "  the  menace  of  their 
Indian  troops  at  Malta," — a  mislead- 
ing stratagem,  intended  to  "  inspire 
the  perfectly  untrue  belief  that  our 
Indian  armv  could  be  withdrawn 
from  India,"  to  strengthen  them  in 
giving  efl^cct  **  to  their  Turkish  and 
anti-Liberal  propensities  at  Bcriin, 
which  they  embellished  with  the 
misused  name  of  l^ritish  interests." 
The  effect  of  all  this  hostility  was, 
however,  quite  powerless  to  arrest 
the  onward  course  of  Russian  suc- 
cesses. Not  merely  did  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  freedom  flourish, 
as  stated  above,  but  Russia  also 
obtained  for  herself  Kars,  Batoum, 
and  Bessarabia.  Not  a  word  is  stat- 
ed as  to  Russia  being  compelled  to 
quit  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  -^dEgean, 
and  retire  behind  the  Balkans.  Of 
all  that,  Mr.  Gladstone's  article,  and 
Liberal  criticism  generally,  is  silent 
as  the  grave.  The  circumstance  that 
war  was  avoided  in  spite  of  a 
more  "  savage  antipathy"  than  that 
which  drove  Mr.  Gladstone  head- 
long and  with  unreflecting  ardour 
into  the  Crimean  struggle,  and  a 
successful  Russian  aggression  rolled 
back  without  firing  a  shot,  but  at 
the  cost  of  Kars,  Batoum,  and 
Bessarabia,  more  than  balanced  bv 
concessions  to  Austria  and  England, 
is  passed  over  without  a  word.  The 
cession  is  traced,  notwithstanding 
the  hatred  and  hostility  imputed,  to 
"  acts  of  association  so  close  and 
suspicious,  that  nothing  less  than 
a   large    unexhausted   stock   of  re- 


putation as  good  Russia  -  haters 
coiild  have  made  it  safe  to  venture 
on  them."  The  result,  as  we  must 
remind  our  readers,  of  this  suspicious 
act  of  association,  was  that  Russia, 
for  the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to 
retain  this  infinitesimal  residue  of 
her  conquests,  which  neither  policy 
nor  justice  required  us  to  wrench 
from  her  by  force,  consented  publicly 
to  re-enter  the  European  concert, 
submit  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
to  a  Congress,  and  abide  by  its  de- 
cisions. On  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
admission,  in  a  many-headed  ne- 
gotiation the  Government  "  must 
give  here  that  it  may  take  there/' 
Yet  he  considers  it  part  of  an 
honest  criticism  to  .preserve  abso- 
lute silence  as  to  all  the  sacrifices 
peacefully  imposed  upon  a- victori- 
ous nation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  inveigh  against  the  cession  of 
Kars,  Batoum,  and  Bessarabia,  and 
to  impute  in  the  latter  case,  that 
"  the  cause  of  liberty  was  abandoned 
in  Roumania,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  defeated  in  South  Bulgaria." 
The  imputation  is  so  grossly  impro- 
bable, impossible,  and  untrue,  that 
to  indulge  in  it  was  a  piece  of  flip- 
pancy which  stamps  the  whole  in- 
dictment as  absurd.  Every  one 
knows  that  Roumania  was  the  ally 
or  tool  of  Russia  in  her  unprincipled 
aggression;  that  she  went  to  war 
with  her  suzerain  without  being 
able  even  to  allege  a  grievance. 
That  the  aggressors  quarrelled  after 
the  victory  was  won,  and  that  Rou- 
mania in  that  quarrel  went  to  the 
wall,  was  only  what  might  have 
been  expected.  England  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  cession  of 
Bessarabia,  except  to  say  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  she  could  not, 
whilst  German V  and  Austria  looked 
on,  be  expected  to  struggle  against 
it ;  more  particularly  as  the  tem- 
tories  which  war  had  thrown  under 
the  grasp  of  Russia,  and  which  had 
to  be  rescued  from  her  clutches,  wore 
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already  vast  enough,  and  were  the 
seat  of  much  wider  and  more  imme- 
diate   British    interests.      Accord- 
inorly,  the  English    Ministers    gave 
Ku3»ia  to  understand  that  if  she 
entered    Congress,    adequate    con- 
ce^ons,  regardless   of  Bessarabia, 
would  be  accepted  in  the  interests 
of    the    general    peace.     Yet    Mr. 
G[adstone  is  not  above  resorting  to 
the    tbin,   transparent    pretext    for 
opposition,  which  is  involved  in  their 
acquiescing  in  Russia  retaining  the 
little    fishes,  whilst  the  whale  was 
rescued  from  her  grasp.     In  order 
to  ground  a  political  attack  on  this 
transaction,    worse     inconsistencies 
than  those  which  we  have  already 
noticed  are  called  into  play.     The 
.disinterested  champion  of  freedom 
and  hufmmity  has  to  be  represented 
*8  "  the  enemy  of  freedom  among  the 
Roumanians,  where  freedom  clashed 
W'ith  ber  own  territorial  asTixrandise- 
nicnt."     And  where,  on  the  face  of 
^'*e    globe,  does  not  freedom  clash 
*'ith  Kussian  territorial  agcfrandise- 
ment  ?    But    for    Mr.    Gladstone's 
agitation  in  1876,  the  British  Gov- 
criimcnt  would  have  been  able  to 
prevent  aggression,  and   then  Bes- 
W4i^l>ia  would  have  remained  free. 
It  is  precisely  because  that  Govcrn- 
"^ent  is  the  enemy  of  Russian  tcr- 
'J^^i'ial  aggrandisement  that   it   is 
^^    "true  friend  of  freedom.     It  is 
bec3,vise  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  partisan 
^*  Russia,  for  factious  purposes  at 
nona^^  that   he   has  been  the  most 
'^S^roas  foe  to  the  freedom,  the 
prosperity,   and   happiness   of    the 
J?** J  ^ct-races  that  they   possess  in 
.  ^      "whole  of  the  British   domin- 
ions^     Thus    it    appears    that    al- 
^^vi^gh  Russia  was  the   enemy   of 
^^^om  in  Roumania,  at  least  she 
''^^      its   friend    in  South  Bulgaria 
*T9*^  East  Roumelia,  as  it  is   now 
^^^^^d.    But  British  Toryism  is  op- 
po^^i<l  ^  freedom  everywhere  and 
*^5*'^'here!    and    consequcntlv   not 
*"^lj  did  it  connive  at  the  aban- 


donment of  liberty  in  Roumania, 
but  stipulated  that  as  the  price;  of 
doing  so,  and  "a»  an  eqaivuhnt 
to  US.  the  cause  of  libertv  miirht 
be  defeated  in  South  BuJoraria." 
And  then  follows  an  invective 
against  the  fatal  results  of  this 
piece  of  gratuitous  Tory  mischief. 
Liberty  has  been  triumphed  over, 
not  Russia;  she  is  only  wounded  in 
the  best  of  her  desires  and  sym- 
pathies. "On  the  scene  of  the 
chief  Bulgarian  horrors,  Slav  libera- 
tion has  been  hemmed  in — has  been 
mutilated."  Russian  huraanitv  was 
wounded ;  we  defeated  her  in  what 
she  sought  on  behalf  of  oppressed 
and  sufterinff  humanity.  We  have 
established  sharp  contrasts  between 
brethren  who  dwell  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Balkans.  On  the 
one  side  is  a  Bulfjaria  substantially 
free  —  thanks  to  Russia;  on  the 
other  side  is  a  Bulgaria  **  pining 
in  servitude" — thanks  to  British 
Toryism.  Alas  that  it  should  be 
so!  But  let  not  the  British  Tory, 
with  his  depraved  political  tastes, 
his  hatred  of  liberty,  and  his  love 
of  oppression  and  tyranny,  plume 
himself  too  hastily  on  the  work  of 
his  hands.  We  advise  him  to  turn 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  o# 
Berlin  before  he  indulges  in  solf- 
congratulation.  Or  he  may  await 
the  results  of  the  International  Com- 
mission. If,  however,  his  patience 
fails  him,  he  may  at  least  turn  back 
to  p.  169  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  article, 
where  he  will  read,  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  applaud  the  triumph  of 
Russian  humanity,  that  so  far  is 
East  Roumelia  or  South  Bulcjaria 
from  "pining  in  servitude"  (owing 
to  the  triumphs  gained  by  the  armies 
of  the  Czar  over  British  Toryism), 
that  all  the  Slavonic  provinces 
of  Turkey  are  "  independent,  like 
Servia  and  Montenegro ;  tributary, 
like  Buljjaria;  or  at  the  very  least 
autonomous,  with  a  more  ambig- 
uous freedom,  \\k<i  ¥!.^*\.^tv\  >^«i>\- 
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raelia.  The  work  of  deliverance 
has  been  in  the  maiti  accom- 
plished." Then  spreading  his 
wings  for  the  highest  flight  per- 
mitted to  fine  writing,  he  piously 
exclaims :  "  The  cause  has  now  been 
pleaded,  the  great  Judge  has 
pronounced  His  sentence ;  and  lands 
and  races  which  England  refused 
to  liberate  are  free."  "What  a  de- 
scent from  this  magniloquent  out- 
burst to  the  vulgar  accusation  that 
Eastern  Roumelia  is  still  "pining 
in  servitude"  because  British  Tories 
befriended  Russian  enmity  to  free- 
dom in  Roumania,  and  required  as 
an  equivalent  that  the  cause  of  op- 
pression should  flourish  in  Eastern 
Koumelia  !  In  one  or  other  of  these 
statements  Mr.  Gladstone  must  in- 
deed have  been,  as  Horace  delicately 
puts  it,  splendide  mendax.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  sincere  in  thankinjnr 
Heaven  that,  Tories  notwithstand- 
ing, East  Roumelia  is  free,  he  is 
not  stating  his  honest  convictions 
when  he  declares  that  East  Rou- 
melia is  **  pining  in  servitude."  We 
submit  that  one  and  the  same  trans- 
action cannot  be  in  one  and  the 
same  article  piously  referred  to  the 
will  and  glory  of  the  "great 
#Fndge,"  and  shortly  afterwards  be 
factionsly  tumed  to  the  discredit 
and  disgrace  of  Ikitish  Torvism. 

Another  branch  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
article  relat<?s  to  the  Anglian  busi- 
ness.  This,  at  all  events,  stands 
clear  of  Russian  "thrill  of  genuine 
emotion  on  behalf  of  their  enslaved 
and  suffering  brethren,"  and  even  of 
Tory  enmity  to  freedom.  The  ques- 
tions which  are  discussed  are  the 
relative  conduct  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment— acting  at  the  impulse  and 
under  the  direction  of  her  Majesty's 
Government — on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  a  half-insane  and  savage  barbarian 
on  the  other  hand.  Need  we  say 
that  the  contrast  is  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  ?  He  is 
absolutely  and  entirely  in  the  right, 


and  the  conduct  of  the  forme 
hibits  "  a  pitiless  display  of  n 
against  right."  Further,  the 
explanation  of  the  Govern 
(which  for  years  has  been  denou 
for  its  warlike  spirit)  absta 
from  hostilities  against  Russ: 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe  is, 
the  genuine  bully  knows  well 
to  crouch  before  his  equal,  ar 
this  case  has  so  managed  wha 
resistance  he  offers,  as  to  hu 
Great  Britain  before  Russia, 
an  odd  picture  which  Mr.  Glad: 
draws.  Down  to  1876  all 
smoothlv.  Then  came  Lord  N 
brook's  departure  from  India 
transfer  of  Indian  troops  to  ^ 
and  in  consequence  the  dire 
of  Russian  troops  in  Asia,  in  < 
"  to  act  on  the  timid  susceptibi 
of  the  British  Government,  so  ; 
draw  it  into  some  false  step,' 
the  very  next  sentence  it  ap 
that  not  nuich  adroitness  wa 
quired  to  draw  a  Tory  Govern 
(which  is  both  warlike  and  ti 
into  some  false  step.  Russia  ii 
have  spared  herself  any  troub 
that  head.  For  we  read,  "  Th 
dian  Government,  impelled 
home,  had,  ever  since  the  year  ] 
been  preparing  combustible  ma 
to  which  Russia  might  at  pie 
apply  the  match."  The  "sin 
perversity"  to  which  that  coui 
conduct  is  ascribed  is  surely 
cient  explanation  without  iutrt 
into  the  discussion  some  event  v 
happened  in  1878,  and  some  " 
step"  which  it  required  all  the  t 
guileless  Russia  to  induce. 

What  with  perversity,  and 
with  timid    susce[)tibilities    on 
part  of  the  British  Government 
Ameer  of  Affghanistan  had  a 
time   of   it.     "  During   more 
two  years   he   was  made  the 
of  a  series  of  measures  altern 
between  cajolery  and  intimidat 
He  was  not,  however,  entirely 
out  blame ;  for  he  was  like  "  a  sp 
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child,"  rendered  grasping  by  a  sense 
of  our  jealousy  of  his  independence, 
making  grievances  against  us  more 
or  less,  but  without  any  hosl^ility  or 
"  any  attempt  to  make  a  market  of 
his  complaints."     He  wanted  *'to 
get  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  our 
good-nature,  and  to  lay  greater  bur- 
dens on  the  willing  horse."     But  on 
one  point  he  stood   firm,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone   applauds   and    approves 
his  resolution.     He  would  not  ad- 
roit British  officers  as  Residents  into 
his  dominions ;  nor  would  he  allow 
to  enter  his    territories  "  the  sub- 
jects  of  a  Power  which  had  cruelly 
snd  wantonly  devastated  the  country 
within  the  memory  of  many  living 
^%bans." 

It  would  be  lost  labour,  after  all 
t^at  has  been    said  in    Parliament 
^nd  the  press,  to   discuss   the   real 
relations  of  the  Ameer  to  the  Indian 
Government.       It    sufficiently    ap- 
P<?ars,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  show- 
'"gr,  that   what    the   spoiled    child 
really  wanted  was  an  unconditional 
guarantee  of  his  throne,  his  dynasty, 
^Qd  his  territory.     Such  a  guaran- 
tee neither  Lord  Lytton  nor  any  of 
the  previous  Viceroys,  who  were  all 
^'/ast  friends"  of  the  Ameer,  would 
tTJVe.    The  difference  between  Lord 
I'ytton   and   his  predecessors   was, 
^"^t  the  latter  allowed  the  spoiled 
"*^Ul   to   hug   his   grievances,    and 
carry  on  his  intrigues  with  General 
^^Uifmann,  while  the  former  took 
*^   oarly  opportunity  of  coming  to  a 
"^finite  understanding,  thinking   it 
^•^fe  folly  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of 
Po^^essing  an  influence  which  Rus- 
^'^  snd  all  concerned  knew  did  not 
^^^%t,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
^.**^ti  upon   us  responsibility  for  the 
"^*>:ieer's  conduct.     The    time   had 
^^^^e  when  it   must  be  clearly  as- 
J^^t^ained   whether  the  Ameer   was 
^^^'^nd  or  foe — whether   he  was  to 
^^   allowed,  in  contravention  of  his 
^''^s^ty  with   us,  and  what   he  knew 
^^  be  our  rights  and  his  duties,  to 


intrigue  with  General  Kauff*mann, 
and  ostentatiously  admit  Russian 
envoys  where  he  excluded  ]3ritish 
representatives.  It  was  evident 
that  no  arrangement  was  possible 
with  the  Ameer.  He  had  gone 
too  far  in  his  intrigues  with  Russia 
for  that  to  be  possible.  So  he  was 
told  that  unless  he  admitted  British 
officers,  and  enabled  England  to 
afford  him  the  protection  he  for- 
merly solicited,  he  must  stand 
alone,  and  no  longer  invoke  the  as- 
surances of  former  Viceroys.  This 
Mr.  Gladstone  calls  applying  to  him 
an  instrument  of  torture,  and  ac- 
tually stigmatises  as  effrontery  on 
our  part  the  objection  to  a  Russian 
envoy  being  admitted  while  that  of 
England  was  excluded.  The  Ameer 
could  not,  he  says,  bid  defiance  to 
Russia  whilst  our  support  was  with- 
drawn. So  he  represents  the  Ameer 
as  cowerinor  and  crouchinor  before 
England,  and  England  crouching 
before  Russia,  but  prepared  to 
apply  the  knife  of  a  vivisector 
to  the  spoiled  child  who  had 
affronted  it,  and  who  now,  "hope- 
less and  helpless,  stood  utterly 
aghast."  Really  this  is  a  very 
pretty  picture  all  the  way  round ! 
What  there  is  in  it  to  correspond 
to  the  reality  need\iot  be  discussed. 
The  English  army,  contrary  to  every 
prophecy  of  the  Liberals,  has  sig- 
nally triumphed  ;  the  Ameer  has  fled 
from  his  dominions ;  his  people  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  his 
tyranny ;  and  the  ex-despot  has  given 
out  that  a  Congress  of  Powers,  to  be 
held  at  St.  Petersburg,  shall  adjudi- 
cate upon  his  case.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  him  that  he  cannot  refer  it  to 
the  final  ^arbitrament  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  need  not  then  have  feared, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  repetition 
of  the  Seistan  arbitration. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  this  case,  re- 
serves all  his  hostility  for  Russia,  to 
whom  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govern- 
ment have  exhibited  an  undue  and 
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humiliating    submission,    and     for 
whom  they  have  "  laid  open,  as  far 
as  policy  could  lay  it  open,  the  way 
through  Affghanistan  to  our  Eastern 
possessions."  We  believe  that  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  is  far  too  well 
informed  to  be  quite  so  easily  mis- 
led.    Affghanistan  has  been  rapidly 
brought  "  within  a  steadily  narrow- 
ing circle  between  two  great  mili- 
tary empires;"    Shere  Ali   cannot 
be  allowed,  even  if  he  were  able,  to 
play  off  one  against  the  other  for 
his   own   advantage;  British   Resi- 
dents on  the  frontier  are  a  neces- 
sary  measure   of   precaution ;    and 
as  against  a  hostile  Power  on  the 
north-west   boundary,   the   frontier 
line  must  be  rectified.  "  A  mountain- 
chain,"  as  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
says,  "  that  can  be  pierced  in  many 
places,   is  no  security  if   you   hide 
behind  it.     India   has   been   often 
entered  through  her  mountain-bar- 
rier,  which    was    never    defended. 
India  waited  to  fitrht  the  battle  in 
her  own  plains,  and  invariably  lost 
it."    The  possibility  of  Russian  hos- 
tility, which  may  be  quite  as  effec- 
tive   through    intrigue   as   through 
actual  invasion,  is  not  denied  even 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.     "  It  was  natural 
enough,"    he    says,    "that    Russia 
should  prepare  to  threaten  British 
India  through  Affj^hanistan."  Polit- 
ical    not  less  than  military  designs 
may  dictate  that  step  ;  and  whether 
a   British    Government   is  engaged 
in   counteracting  Russian  policy  in 
Europe,  or  is  subject   to   all  those 
"timid    susceptibilities"    to    which 
Mr.   Gladstone  refers,  the  security 
of  India  requires  that  her  frontier 
should   be   rendered  as  safe  as  an 
impregnable  frontier  can  make  it. 
British  Residents  on   Afighan  bor- 
ders, and  the  occupation  of  strategic 
positions  beyond  the  present  fron- 
tier, have  become  a  political  neces- 
sity, alike   for  the  safety  of  India, 
and   in    order   to   exclude   Russian 
influence  and  intrigue  from  the  pro- 


tected territory  of  •  Affgbani 
The  Government  have  pursu 
course  which  was  inevitable, 
their  success  has  been  rapid 
complete. 

The   next  subject  which  is 

mitted  for  the  indignant  censu 

the  electors  at  the  next  dissol 

is  the  war  which  the  Ministi 

said  to  have  made   on  the  T 

ment  and  the  Constitution   o 

country.     On  this  topic  Mr. 

stone  surely  ought  to  have  been 

from  all  embarrassment.     Hit 

there  has  been  a  quagmire  of 

culties,  along   which    we   feel 

only    a    practised    traveller 

pick   his   way   with   safety. 

the  traditional  friends  of  Rass 

came  transformed  into  its  uncoi 

raising  foes ;  how  at  the  same 

Russianism  dropped  its  horror 

was   transformed   into   the   c 

rous  liberator  from  oppressio 

champion   of    freedom ;    how 

sudden   and   complete    transf 

tion  was  itself  only  a  pure  but 

dental  exception  to  its  gcnen 

tory ;  how  the  pure  exceptioi 

itself  disfigured  by  relapses  inl 

normal  and  natural  state  pecul 

Russianism  ;  and  how,  durino: 

relapses,    the    new  -  bom    fo 

Russia  exchanged  their  enmi 

peculiar    intimacy  and    base 

spiracy, — are  subjects   which 

already    been    treated    with 

bitterness  and    a   happy  disi 

of  consistency.     But  we  now 

upon  a  less  complicated  disci 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the 

men  who  are  the   unswervin 

tagonists  of   freedom   all  ove 

world — whose  traditional  friei 

for  Russia  is  exchanged  for  i 

antipathy  the  moment  she  a] 

before   the  world  as. the  frie 

the  oppressed — should  also'  I 

sturdy   opponents,  or  at  leaj 

secret   conspirators,  against  ] 

mentary  government  at  home. 

cordingly,  we  read  of  a  war 
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has  not  been  proclaimed,  indeed, 
bat  established  in  this  country — 
the  silent  but  active  war  against 
parliamentary  governments"  Here, 
at  least,  'we  have  reached  an  ac- 
cusation which  is  capable  of  being 
stated  plainly,  and  in  reference  to 
which  there  are  none  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  occasioned  the  self- 
coDtradictions  and  inconsistencies 
in  which  the  earlier  part  of  this 
manifesto  abounded. 

Yet,  to  our  astonishment,  in  the 
Tery  next  sentence  the  accusation 
is  completely  displaced,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  so  far  from  the  Minis- 
try having  any  occasion  to  make 
war  upon  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, that  form  of  government  is 
allowed  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
convenient  instrument,  ready  to 
its  hands,  which  it  could  possibly 
have  desired.  On  the  first  blush  of 
it,  a  Government  which  calls  Par- 
liament together  in  the  middle  of 
January,  and  then  again  in  the  mid- 
dle of  December  of  the  same  year ; 
which  evidently  relies  on  parlia- 
mentary discussion  as  the  best  anti- 
dote to  reckless  agitation ;  and  which 
is  accustomed  to  see  its  opponents 
alter  their  language,  withdraw  their 
amendments,  and  retire  from  suc- 
ce&sive  divisions,  vanquished  by  in- 
creasing majorities, — so  far  from 
declaring  war  on  parliamentary 
government,  finds  and  shows  that 
it  finds  its  chief  support  in  parlia- 
nientary  co-operation  and  assistimce. 
Translated  into  Gladstonian  lan- 
Piage,  this  combined  action  of 
jfinistry  and  Parliament — which 
^e  English  Constitution  contem- 
plates, and  was  expressly  framed  to 
secure— is  thus  described:  "The 
iiiajority  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  indicated  its  readiness  to 
^fe  up,  at  the  shrine  of  the  Gov- 
^•Tinient  which  it  sustains,  the  most 
essential  rights  and  privileges  of  tlic 
people."      What  occasion   is   there 


for  war  against  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet, 
all  whose  acts,  however  distasteful 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "have  been  ac- 
cepted in  Parliament  with  greedy 
approval  ? "  No  doubt  the  long  and 
difficult  diplomacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  conducted,  as  upon 
all  former  occasions,  in  secret.  No 
doubt  the  treaty-making  and  the 
war-making  power  of  the  executive 
has  been  exercised,  as  on  all  for- 
mer occasions,  without  the  previous 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
full  assurance  that  Parliament  would 
afterwards  approve  it,  and  with  the 
very  earliest  demand  for  parliamen- 
tary approval  and  support,  which 
have  been  granted  by  increasing 
majorities.  It  is  the  height  of 
inconsistency  to  represent  Parlia- 
ment as  the  enthusiastic  accomplice 
of  the  Government,  displaying  an 
eagerness  to  be  immolated  which 
even  an  Ameer  of  Atfghanistan 
failed  to  show,  foregoing  their  con- 
trol over  war-making  and  treaty- 
making  powers,  their  taxing  privi- 
lege, their  legislative  power, — and 
at  the  same  time  to  represent  the 
Ministry  as  veiling  their  conduct 
"  under  the  cloak  of  deliberate  and 
careful  secrecy,  with  the  evident  in- 
tention, and  even  with  elaborate 
contrivance,  to  exclude  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  from  all  influ- 
ence upon  the  results."  Why  that 
intention,  and  why  that  contriv- 
ance, when  in  the  next  page  evi- 
dence is  off*ered  of  the  "  reciprocal 
confidence"  which  the  Government 
reposes  in  the  docility  of  the  ma- 
jority ?  The  whole  indictment  is 
one  tissue  of  absurd  inconsistencv. 
Confidence  in  a  man's  docility  ex- 
cludes altogether  the  notion  of  its 
being  necessary  to  overreach  him  by 
contrivance,  elaborate  or  otherwise. 
War  upon  parliamentary  govern- 
ment by  a  Ministry,  all  whose  acts  arc 
accepted  with    "  greedy  approval," 
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who  are  upheld  by  an  amount  of 
parliamentary  support  which  does 
not  fall  short  of  parliamentary  self- 
immolation,  is  a  charge  which  is  on 
the  face  of  it  ridiculous.  There  are 
surely  the  most  obvious  reasons  for 
secrecy  and  contrivance  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Government,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  recent  condition  of 
political  affairs  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia.  If  the  Ministers,  in  their 
difficult  task  of  baffling  Russian  ag- 
gression in  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
and  Russian  intrigue  in  another, 
had  shrunk  from  acting  with  secrecy 
and  promptitude,  had  prated  about 
future  complications,  and  receded 
from  every  difficulty  till  it  grew  to 
a  mountain  on  their  hands,  they 
would  most  assuredly  not  have 
been  rewarded  at  the  hands  of  a 
patriotic  Parliament  with  steadily- 
increasing  majorities.  It  is  a  new 
doctrine  to  lay  down  that  ] Parlia- 
ment has  a  right  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive. 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  have 
public  affairs  conducted  by  those 
in  whom  it  places  confidence,  itself 
to  stand  free  of  all  responsibility 
and  complicity,  so  as  to  bo  abso- 
lutely, unfettered  when  the  con- 
stitutional opportunity  arises  of 
pronouncing  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  Ministry.  It  is  Mr. 
Gladstone  who  in  reality  has  been 
the  foe  to  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Instead  of  beinir  content 
with  the  discharcre  of  his  constitu- 
tional  duties  as  leader  of  Opposi- 
tion, he  must  needs  abandon  that 
position,  and  assume  the  part  of 
leader  of  a  powerful  agitation  out 
of  doors,  intended  to  coerce  both 
Ministry  and  Parliament.  When 
that  scheme  signally  failed,  the 
result  inevitably  followed  that  he 
lost  all  influence  whatever  over 
the  course  of  Parliament,  and  has 
never  ceased  from  vilifying  and 
denouncing  it.  lie  sought  to  re- 
fuse   the   vote  of  credit,    declaring 


that  no  British  interests  ' 
stake  and  no  preparations 
The  House  of  Coram  on  $ 
Mr.  Forster's  amendment 
winds,  and  rallied  round  tl 
isters  as  the  only  possible 
of  their  country.  Parliam 
steadily  overruled  Mr.  Gla- 
attempts  to  dictate  the  foreig 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  has  ( 
him,  so  far  as  his  action 
House  was  concerned,  agai 
will,  to  the  strictly  consti 
task  of  criticising  and  cone 
it.  He  will  shortly  have  tl: 
lege  of  appealing  from  the 
of  Parliament  to  the  vei 
the  constituencies.  He  will 
before  them  as  a  man,  al 
actions  and  policy  in  refer 
this  Eastern  Question  have  1 
peatedly  and  decisively  con 
by  the  present  House  oi 
mons.  The  relations  betw 
House  and  the  Ministry  ha\ 
as  he  himself  says,  tliose 
ciprocal  confidence."  The  i 
between  himself  and  the 
have  been  those  of  marked 
and  antagonism.  Accon 
this  article  in  the  *Xineteer 
tury,'  the  friendl  and  foes 
li  am  entry  government  are 
cult  to  distinojuish  as  the 
and  foes  of  Russia.  The  h 
efforts  which  Mr.  Gladston( 
to  put  the  best  face  upon  i 
appeal  to  tlie  electors,  arc 
successful  'as  they  are  pai 
the  one  case  as  in  the  othe 
leader  of  the  Buljrarian  a 
can  hardly  hope  to  be  rec 
when  he  attempts  to  play 
of  the  traditional  foe  to  Rus 
the  uncompromising  friend 
parliamentary  government  w 
so  signally  defeated  all  hi 
and  manoeuvres.  Considci 
unprecedented  character 
Opposition  which  they  ha 
to  deal  with  —  an  Op 
which    has     not     contented 
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with   criticisiDg,    but    has    endea- 
voured  to   thwart    and    embarrass 
the  foreign  policy   of  their   coun- 
try—  reasonable    men    will     place 
a  different   construction  upon   the 
silence  and  self-restraint  which  have 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ters.   They   have    relied,   as    they 
were    constitutionally    entitled     to 
do,  on  the  support  of  Parliament ; 
and  with  the   unstinted  confidence 
reposed   in   them,  they  have   been 
able  to  vanquish  difficulties  which 
faction  at  home  did  its  best  to  in- 
crease. 

The   progress   of  the   settlement 
made  at  Berlin  is  so  completely  satis- 
factory that  little  doubt  remains  of  a 
durable  and  lasting  peace  amongst 
the  Great  Powers ;  of  better  govern- 
ment within  the  European  dominions 
of  the   Sultan,  as   presciibed    and 
guaranteed     by    the    treaty  —  and 
within  the    Asiatic   dominions,    as 
stipulated    for    and    controlled  by 
Great  Britain.     The  great  Eastern 
Question  is  in  all  probability  settled 
for  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  ; 
and  if  the  British  Government  re- 
mains in  the  hands   of    firm    and 
capable  men,  probably  for  a  much 
longer  period.      Those   who   have 
supported    and     those    who     have 
opposed  the  Administration  which 
has  80  triumphantly  and  peacefully 
vindicated  the  interests,  the  honour, 
and  the  policy  of  England  in  the 
^8t,  will  very  shortly  have  to  sub- 
mit their  conduct  for  the  approval  of 
the  constituencies.     The  supporters 
^^Lord  Beaconsfield  claim  for  him 
^uat  with  patience  and  tenacity  of 
poipose  he  upheld  the  great  inter- 
national character  of  South-east  Eur- 
ope which  was  settled  in  1856,  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Gov- 
ernment  in' 1871.     Maintaining   a 
watchful,    armed,    and    conditional 
Deutrality  during  a  sanguinary  strug- 
gle in  territories  which  are  the  seat 
pf  many  British   interests  of  vital 
importance  to  the  empire,  he  never- 


theless compelled  the  victorious 
aggressor,  at  the  cost  of  not  dis- 
puting some  trifling  cessions,  to 
join  in  reconstructing  the  Paris 
Treaty  on  the  same  lines  as  before, 
with  additional  guarantees  for  its 
permanence,  and  greater  security  for 
the  internal  tranquillity  and  good 
government  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  triumphs  so  won  have  added 
a  new  and  glorious  chapter  to  the 
history  of  England,  have  gratified 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  restored 
England  to  her  old  ascendancy. 
Peace  with  honour  has  been  pre- 
served, because  difficulties  of  no  or- 
dinary magnitude  have  been  firmly 
met  and  patiently  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand  are  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  for  he 
remains,  from  his  long  pre-eminence 
and  his  superiority  of  energy  and 
talent,  the  central  figure  of  the 
Opposition,  though  he  has  for  four 
years  ceased  to  be  its  leader  and 
representative.  Their  wayward  op- 
position to  the  Government  was 
combined  with  an  outspoken  and 
active  encouragement  to  Russia  in 
her  violent  and  aggressive  course.  As 
was  said  at  the  time,  they  forced  the 
hand  of  diplomacy,  they  stimulated 
the  war  party  of  Russia  till  it  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Czar. 
They  combined  a  fanatical  hatred 
of  the  Turk  with  a  blind  party  ani- 
mosity towards  the  English  Min- 
istry ;  and  impelled  by  this  twofold 
passion,  they  gloated  over  every 
Russian  victory,  and  vehemently 
denied  the  existence  of  every  Brit- 
ish interest.  Perish  India!  they 
exclaimed ;  perish  every  interest  of 
England  in  the  Straits,  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  Egypt,  along  the  highwjiy 
to  Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf! 
perish  every  tradition  of  the  For- 
eign Office  1    Thev  denounced  con- 

•  1 

ditional  neutrality,  they  refused  the 

vote  of  credit,  they  opposed  all 
warlike  preparations,  they  protest- 
ed against  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
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being   submitted   to   the  Congress, 
and  accused  the  Ministry  of  being 
influenced   by  an  unworlhy  desire 
of  a  mere  diplomatic  triumph.    Not 
merely  has  their  conduct  been  con- 
demned by  increasing  majorities  in 
Parliament,  and  repudiated  by  the 
Liberals  of  every  foreign   country, 
but  two   decisive   events   must  fix 
the  attention  of  the  future  historian 
as  containing  a  complete  exposure 
of   the   hollowness    and   falsity   of 
this  pro-Russian  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.    Gladstone   and    his    followers 
mistook   for  legitimate   opposition. 
The  Ayle-^bury  speech   of  Septem- 
ber 1870  rolled  back  and  destroyed 
their  agitation,  though  not  before 
it    had    disastrously    misled    pub- 
lic  opinion   abroad.     Mr.  Forster's 
amendment  to   the   vote  of   credit 
was   abandoned   in  a  panic,  which 
revealed   to   tlie   Liberal  party  the 
falsity  of  their  position,  and  render- 
ed the  Government  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  situation.     It  is  im- 
possible for  any  political  movement 
to  receive  a  more  crushing  exposure 
of  its  absolute  insincerity  and  worth- 
lessness  than  the  movement  initiat- 
ed, with  unreflecting  passion,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bulgarian  ajntation,  ex- 
perienced  on  those  two    occasions. 
The  men  who  were  then  tried  and 
found    wanting    in    patriotism    and 
public  spirit  will  exercise  their  in- 
genuity in  vain  to  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  historv.     The  Tory  ^^inistry 
and    the   Torv  partv  have  at  least 
established  themselves   as  the  true 
guardians  of    ]>ritish   honour   and 
the  British  empire,  whenever   diifi- 
culties  arise  which  must  be  met  and 
overcome. 

We  will  briefly  recapitulate  the 
i^larinfj  inconsistencies  which  l>efall 
even  the  ablest  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile the  e<)inluct  of  Mr.  (Gladstone  aiid 
his  followers  with  that  subordina- 
tion of  party  to  patri«)tisui  which 
hitherto  has  regulated  the  move- 
ments  of  Opposition  on  questions  of 


foreign  policy.     At  the  outset,  joint 
action  with  Russia  was  demanded, 
in    order    to     extinnruish     Turkish 
authority  in   three   important   pro- 
vinces, and    rescue    the    Christian 
population  from  Turkish  misgovern- 
ment.    At  the  close,  to  abstain  from 
resisting  the  cession  of  Kars,  Batoum, 
and  Bessarabia,  is  a  stain  upon  onr 
honour  —  an  anti -  national  course; 
while  to  stipulate  for  good  govern- 
ment in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  right 
of  supervision  in  return  for  protec- 
tion,  is    an   act   of    insanity.     To 
oppose  Russian  aggression,  or  even 
to  prepare  for  intervention  in  ease 
I^ritish  interests  are  infringed,  is  to 
drag  the  country  into  an  unjust  and 
unnecessary — or,  to  use  the  favourite 
term,  an  unholy — war.     When  the 
flood   of  successful   aggression  has 
spent    itself,  and    it    remains    for 
Europe  to  roll  it  back  as  she  can, 
it  is  a  violation  of  our  traditions, 
and    a   stain   upon   our  honour,  to 
allow  Russia  to  retain  even  a  trifling 
residue  of  her  conquests.     That  she 
lias  been  thrust  back  again  behiod 
the   l^alkans   is   nothing;  for  it  is 
**with   the  direct  assistance  of  the 
British   (iovemment"    that   she   is 
ajjain  a  River  State.     This  from  the 
men  who  refused  the  vote  of  credit, 
and  denounced  hostile  preparations 
when  Russia  was  on  the  Bosphorns 
and  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
and  had  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
she  practically  absorbed  the  larger 
portion  of  the  P^uropean  dominions 
of   the   Sultan !     Tiiat   under  such 
circumstances  the  victor   has  been 
made  to  disgorge  his  conquests  is 
nothing;  thai  he  should  retain  the 
slightest  residue  of  them  is  a  high 
crime   in   the   eves  of  the   warlike 
statesman  who  publicly  argued  that 
Russia's  demands  after  her  victorv 
must  not  be  limited  to  declarations 
made  before  the  war.     To  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  Sultan's   dom- 
inions was  at  one  time  denounced 
as  a  war  for  the  protection  ofSodom, 
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tp  famish  our  ally  with  the  victims 
of  his  hideoas  lusts.  To  consent  to 
the  slightest  dismemberment  of  that 
empire  after  a  disastrous  war,  even 
though  it  be  accompanied  by  firmer 
^arantees  for  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity and  outward  security  of  the 
remainder,  is  equally  outrageous. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  which  the 
Ministers  tenaciously  adhered,  was 
ridiculed  and  denounced  as  obsolete. 
The  settlement  at  Berlin  is  now 
decried  as  having  robbed  us  of  all 
those  advantages  which  we  gained 
in  1856,  because  in  the  general  re- 
modelling occasioned  by  the  v/ar 
some  modification  was  inevitable  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  peace. 
At  one  time  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  recklessly  goading  on  the 
conntrv  to  war;  at  another  it 
tracklcs  to  Russia:  its  timiditv  in 
regard  to  the  Afighan  Mission 
knows  no  limit.  At  one  time 
liassia  is  the  disinterested  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed";  at  another 
she  is  a  conspirator  against  free- 
dom. Tiie  condition  of  East  Rou- 
roelia  verifies  both  charges;  for  it 
is  capable  of  being  represented  as 
substantially  free  for  the  one  pur- 
pose, and  as  "pining  in  servitude" 
for  the  other. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  in- 
consistencies is  sufficient  to  convict 
the  authors  of  them  of  insincerity 
and  of  the  most  reckless  disregard 
of  the  public  interests.  And  how 
do  they  come  to  be  involved  in 
them?  By  the  attempt,  as  im- 
possible of  execution  as  it  is  wild 
and  improbable  in  conception,  to 
represent  a  small  body  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  \yho  form  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  Queen  as  engaged  through- 
out those  long  and  arduous  transac- 
tions in  tricking  public  opinion 
under  the  mask  of  nationalitv,  with 
a  calculating  eye  to  party  profit? 
AVlien  that  taunt  has  served  its  turn, 
another  appears ;  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the   new  imputation  displaces 


and  excludes  the  other  is  apparently 
no  objection  to  it.  It  is,  that  since 
the  peac^  of  1815  the  depraved 
sympathies  of  British  Toryism  have 
steadily  gravitated  to  the  side  of 
Russia,  except  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions when  Russia  is  on  the  side  of 
Liberalism,  when,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty of  instinct,  British  Toryism 
has  entered  the  lists  against  her. 
Blind  instincts  of  this  kind  are  in- 
compatible with  the  Mephistophel- 
ian  calculations  of  party  trickery.  To 
trace  the  alteniations  of  Russia  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  the  cor- 
responding machinations  of  the 
English  Ministers,  now  wounding 
Russia  **  in  the  best  of  her  desires 
and  sympathies,"  now  promoting 
Russian  aggrandisement ; — at  one 
time  balking  and  defeating  her  in 
what  she  sought  on  behalf  of  oppres- 
sed and  suffering  humanity,  at  an- 
other time  effectually  helping  her  to 
wound  our  own  pride  and  honour — 
to  trace  all  this  is  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  labour  of  love.  The  impossible 
picture  is  presented  to  us  of  the 
traditionary  friends  of  Russia  blind- 
ly, but  with  a  keen  eye  to  party 
profit,  engaged  in  the  most  crooked 
interlacing  of  enmity  and  friend- 
ship with  Russia,  according  as  she 
defends  the  cause  of  freedom  or 
oppression ;  whilst  her  traditionary 
foes,  the  single-minded  and  virtuous 
followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  support 
and  applaud  every  aggressive  act, 
oppose  and  bitterly  condemn  every 
attempt  at  opposition  to  her,  but 
rail  at  her  retention  of  the  smallest 
fruits  of  her  victory.  The  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  episode  in  the 
history  of  Opposition  dealings  with 
foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the  yet 
more  extraordinar\'  mode  in  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  justified,  be- 
tray considerable  contempt  for  Eng- 
lish public  opinion.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  sturdy 
honesty  and  straightforwardness  of 
English  constituencies  can   be  sue- 
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cessfully  cajoled  by  these  tortuous 
explanations.  Many  were  heard  to 
argue  that  the  Government  ought 
to  have  dissolved  innmcdiatelv  after 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  so  as  to  allow 
the  nation  to  express  at  the  polling- 
booths  its  triumphant  satisfaction 
with  the  settlement  then  made — its 
pride  at  the  accomplishment  of  peace 
with  honour.  We  cannot  think  that 
such  a  course  would  have  corres- 
ponded to  the  dignity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  have  been  at 
the  best  a  mere  servile  imitation  of 
the  attempt  to  snatch  a  favourable 
verdict  from  the  constituencies 
which  in  1874  covered  Mr.  Glad- 
stone with  defeat,  mortification,  and 
discredit.  It  is  a  far  wiser  and 
more  manly  course  to  guide  the 
country  safely  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  carrvinif  into  eti'ect  the 
Berlin  Settlenicnt,  and  of  that  adjust- 
ment of  our  Aftghan  relations  which 
the  later  development  of  the  East- 
ern Question  showed  to  be  inevit- 
able, and  then  to  await  the  national 
decision,  confident  that,  in  an  age 


of  free  discussion,  misrepi 
tion,  calumny,  and  factious 
vagance  cannot  ultimately 
To  have  maintained  the  i 
tional  character  of  the  sett 
of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  to  \\\ 
dicated  European  treaties  ai 
tish  interests  against  the 
efforts  of  Russia ;  to  have  coi 
the  victorious  aggressor  to  i 
a  European  Congress,  and 
mit  to  a  European  remodel 
an  empire  which  he  had  overt 
and  to  have  at  the  same  tii 
served  peace  abroad,  and  cot 
ed  general  confidence  at  hom 
achievements  of  the  very 
order,  rarely  paralleled  in  \ 
history,  and  which  Englai 
not  speedily  forget.  The  p< 
pursued  will  be  the  guide 
future ;  and  the  new  charter  of 
east  Europe  will  be  mai 
long  after  the  miserable  detr 
of  the  last  three  years  hav 
forgotten,  and  their  authors  \ 
perhaps  to  redeem  them  by 
ing  their  previous  reputations 
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PICKING  UP  THE  PIECES:  A  COMEDY. 

^t  is  morning  in  Mrs.  Melton's  apartment  in  Florence,  All  the  furni- 
ture is  gathered  into  the  iniddle  of  the  room,  and  covered  with  a 
sheet,  .Mrs.  Melton  is  a  widow  and  no  longer  young.  Lord  Daw- 
I-I8H,  who  comes  to  call,  has  also  forgotten  his  youth. 


J^aiolish,     Good   morning,  Mrs. 

.->ielton,  I  hope -Holloa!   There 

«  nobody  here.      What  is  all  this 
about?  .. 

x-^^fter  some  consideration  he  pro- 
^f(<is  to  investigate  the  extraordinary 
^^^ctiofi  with  the  point  of  his  stick, 
^jter  covMincing  himself  of  its  na- 
*"''e  he  lifts  a  side  of  the  sheet,  pulls 
^"*  an  easy-chair,  inspects  it,  and 
P^^lly  sits  on  it,) 

ohe  is  an  extraordinary  woman. 
^  <ioti't  know  why  I  like  her.  I 
^^^  t  know  why  she  likes  me.  I 
^°Ppose  that  she  does  like  me.  If 
^^^y  Avhat  a  bore  I  must  be  !    I  come 

^''^  every  day — and  stay.  I  sus- 
^^t  that  I  am  an  awful  fellow  to 
mj  ?"•    I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  now. 

^^1% furniture  trophy  don't  look  like 
.    ^tig  at  home  to  callers.     Hut  per- 

P^i  she  is  out :  and  then  I  can  go 
J     5?itting  here.      I   must  sit  some- 

th  ^^'^^^     ^W  I  smoke?    I  daresay: 

rpi^^k  ye,  I  will.     Smoke  ?     Smoke. 

^^re  is  a  proverb  about  smoke.     I 

^^dcr  how   I   came   to   know 
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many  proverbs.  I  don't  know  much. 
**  There  is  no  smoke  without  fire." 
Yes,  that's  it.  There  is  uncommon 
little  fire  in  a  cigarette.  Little  fire 
and  much  smoke.     Yes,  that's  like 

this I    mean Let   me — 

what  d'ye  call  it? — review  my  posi- 
tion. Here  I  sit.  Here  I  sit  every 
day.  That  is,  smoke,  I  suppose — 
plenty  of  smoke.  Is  there  any  fire  ? 
That  is  the  question.  I  wish  people 
would  mind  their  own  business.  It 
is  trouble  enough  to  mind  one's  own 
business,  I  should  think.  But  yet 
there  are  people — there's  that  Flit- 
terly,  for  instance — damned  little 
snob.  Flitterly  makes  it  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  go  about  saying 
that  I  am  going  to  be  married  ;  and 
all  because  here  is  a  woman  who  is 
not  such  an  intolerable  bore  as — as 
other  people.  Flitterly  is  the  sort 
of  man  who  says  that  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire.  What  is  this? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Is 
this  business  of  mine  all  smoke,  all 
cigarette  and    soda,  or  —  confound; 
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Flitterly !  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to 
pull  his  nose.  I  am  afraid  that 
that  sort  of  thing  is  out  of  date. 
I  don't  think  I  could  pull  a  nose, 
unless  somebody  showed  me  how. 
Perhaps  if  somebody  held  him 
steady,  I  might.  I  don't  think  I 
could  do  it.  lie  has  got  such  a 
ridiculous  little  nose.  I  wonder  if 
I  ought  to  give  up  coming  here.  I 
don't  know  where  I  should  go  to, 
I  wonder  if  I  am  bound  in  honour, 
and  all  that.  Perhaps  that  is  out 
of  date  too.  I  sometimes  think  that 
I  am  out  of  date  myself.  {After 
this  he  fishes  under  the  sheet  with 
his  stick  and  brings  to  light  a  photo- 
graphbooky  which  he  studies  as  he 
continues  to  vieditate,\ 

I  wonder  if  she  would  take  me 
if  I  asked  her.  I  don't  believe  she 
would :  she  is  a  most  extraordinary 
woman.  Who  is  this,  I  wonder  ?  I 
never  saw  this  book  before.  I  sup- 
pose that  this  is  the  sort  of  man 
women  admire.  He  would  know 
how  to  pull  a  nose,  I  daresay  he 
lias  pulled  lots  of  noses  in  his  day. 
Does  it  for  exercise.  Suburban 
cad.  A  kind  of  little  Tooting  lady- 
killer.  I  wonder  she  *puts  such  a 
fellow  in  her  book.  Why,  hero  he 
is  again,  twice  as  big  and  fiercer. 
Here  is  another  —  and  another. 
Hang  him,  he  is  all  over  the  book. 

(//e  pitches  the  book  under  the 
sheet.  Then  Mrs.  Melton  comes  in 
wearing  a  large  apro^n^  and  armed 
with  duster  and  feather-brush,) 

Mrs.  Melton,  Lord  Dawlish ! 
What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

D.  Nothing. 

Mrs.  M.  How  well  you  do  it ! 

U.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  M,  But  you  are  doing  some- 
thing :  you  are  smoking. 

J).  Am  I?     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mrs.  M,  And  you  shall  do  more : 
you  shall  help  me.  I  have  been  up 
to  my  eyes  in  work  since  seven 
•o'clock. 

U.  Seven  !  Why  don't  you  make 
somebody  else  do  it? 


Mrs.  M,  Because  I  do  it  sc 
I  have  a  genius  for  dusting 
Italian  servants  have  not.  Ii 
old  city  they  have  an  'unfe 
respect  for  the  dust  of  ages. 

D,    Have    they?      How   f 
But  they  might  help  you,  I  £ 
think.      Where   are  they? 
was  nobody  to  let  me  in,     "N 
are  your  servants? 

Mrs.  M,  Oone. 

J).  Gone! 

Mrs,  M,  Gone  and  left  m 
I  packed  them  all  off — ma 
maid,  bag  and  baggage. 

D.  But  who  will  look  after 

Mrs,  M.  I.  I  am  fully  eq 
the  task.  But  come,  be  i 
You  shall  help  mo  to  rearran, 
furniture. 

JD.  Help!     I! 

Mrs,  M,  Yes,  help  I  You  I 
not  quite  sure  that  you  can't. 

{As  he  proceeds  to  brush  th 
of  a  chair  with  a  feather-brt 
occurs  to  him  to  apologise  / 
intrusion.) 

D,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  ape 
for  coming  so  early.  Somel 
found  myself  in  the  Palazzo 
the  door  of  your  apartment 
open,  and  so  I  came  in.  I  to< 
liberty  of  an  old  friend. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  we  have 
acquainted  for  at  least  a  raont 

J).  Only  a  month !  It  i 
possible.  It  must  be  more  t 
month. 

Mrs.  M.  Apparently  our  pr 
friendship  has  not  made  th< 
pass  quickly. 

D.  No.  I  mean  that  it 
does  pass  quickly. 

Mrs.  M,  Work,  work,  work 
work  that  makes  the  day  go 
I  am  busy  from  morning  fill 
and  time  flies  with  me. 

D,  Then  you  shorten  your 

Jfrs,    M,    And  keep    it  I 
Better  one  hour  of  life  than 
tnry   of    existence !       Dear, 
how  did  my  best  photograpl 
get  knocked  down  here  ? 
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_Z>.  I  am  afraid  that  that  was  tny 
awrlc ward n 688.  I  was  looking  at  it, 
amd  it — it  went  down  there* 

JVir*.  M,  Don't  let  it  break  from 
yovi  again.  Here,  take  it,  and  sit 
(io'inm  and  be  good.  You  have  no 
genius  for  dusting. 

X),  Kobody  ever  called  me  a  ge- 
nius. I  have  been  called  all  sorts 
of  names ;  but  nobody  ever  went 
so  far  as  to  call  me  a  genius. 

-^rs,  M,  And  yet  you  ain't  stu- 
pid, I  always  maintain  that  you 
are  not  reallv  stupid. 

J).  Ain't  i  ?  Thank  you.  Who 
Js  t.his  man — this  fine-looking  man 
'^  it:  li  the  frown  and  whiskers  ? 

-tVr«.  M,  He  is  handsome,  isn't 
he  ? 

Jy,  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  a 
jadge  of  male  beauty. 

-^Irs,  M,  Men  never  admire  each 
^ther.  They  are  too  envious  and 
too   vain. 

X).  Are  they?  And  women? 
^^  iiat  are  women  ? 

_-cVr«.  M,  What  are  women  ? 
^^"^  bat  arc  they  not  ?  Oh  for  one 
^'^^»d  to  comprehend  the  sex !  Wo- 
"^^i^  are — yes,  women  are  wo- 
manly. 

-jD,  That  sounds  true.  And  wo- 
ni  o  n  are  effeminate. 

-^Yr5.  M,  Only  females  are  effem- 
ia?tte. 

J),   Oh !     I    wonder    what    that 

Mm,  M,  But  John  is  handsome. 
^^k  any  woman. 

I),  John  ! 

Mrs.  M,  Yes,  that's  John — my 
^iousin. 

Z>.  I  hate  cousins.  They  are  so 
familiar  and  so  personal. 

MrH,  M,  I  like  them.  They  are 
so — so 

D,  Cousinly. 

Mrs,  M.  Precisely. 

D,  Cousins  are  cousinly.  Does 
he  dye  his  whiskers  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Dye !  Never.  He  has 
too  much  to  do.  John  is  a  great 
Doan — a  man    of    will,   a   man  of 


force,  a  man  of  iron. '  That's  what 
I  call  a  man. 

D,  Do  you  ?  I  don't  call  an  iron 
man  a  man. 

Mrs,  M,  He  is  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can engineers. 

D,  A  Yankee  stoker.  • 

Mrs,  M,  Dear  John !  He  is  a 
good  fellow.  He  gave  me  that  lit- 
tle jar  by  your  hand. 

D,  Dear  John  is  not  a  judge  of 
china.  I  always  hated  that  little 
jar.     I  shall  break  it  some  day. 

Mrs,  M,  \i  vou  do,  I'll  never 
speak  to  you  again. 

D,  Please  do.  Tell  me  some 
more  about  John.  Has  not  he  got 
a  fault,  not  even  a  little  one  ? 

Mrs,  M,  He  has  the  fault  of  all 
men — vanity.  He  knows  that  he  is 
handsome. 

D,  I  thought  he  dyed  his  whis- 
kers. 

Mrs,  M,  He  does  not  dye  his 
whiskers. 

D,  You  seem  verv  keen  about 
the  whiskers.  Here  they  are  in  all 
sizes,  and  from  all  over  the  world — 
carte  'de-vlsite  whiskei's,  cabinet 
whiskers,  Rembrandt  -  effect  whis- 
kers, whiskers  from-  Naples,  from 
New  York,  from  Baker  Street.  You 
must  like  them  very  much. 

Mrs,  M.  I  like  the  man.  I  like 
self-respect,  bravery,  and  persever- 
ance. I  like  honest  work.  Oh, 
Lord  Dawlish,  what  a  shame  it  is 
that  you  don't  do  something  ! 

D,  Do  something  ?  I  ?  I  do  do 
something,     I — well,  I  go  about. 

Mrs,  M,  Oh  1  you  go  about. 

D,  Yes — with  a  dog  in  England ; 
without  a  dog  abroad. 

Mrs,  M,  Oh  !  abroad  without  a 
dog.  I  regret  that  I  shall  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
cur. 

J),  The  cur's  a  collie. 

Jfrs,  M,  And  so  you  think  that 
man  ful61s  his  destiny  by  going 
about. 

D,  Somebody  must  go  about,  you 
know. 
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Mrs,  M.  Yc8,  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 
What  you  want  is  work.  You 
ouorht  to  take  a  line. 

i>.  Go  fishing  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Be  serious,  and  listen  to 
me.     Here  you  are  in  Florence. 

J).  I  believe  I  am. 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  in  the  midst  of 
priceless  treasures.  The  finest  works 
of  art  are  all  around  you. 

J),  I  believe  they  are. 

Mrs.  M,  Take  a  line:  take  up 
something,  for  instance  the  Greek 
statues. 

1).  Ain't  1  rather  old  to  play  with 
marbles? 

Mrs.  M.  Not  a  bit.  Nobody  is 
old  who  isn't  old  on  purpose.  Com- 
pare, classify,  and  make  a  book^  or 
even  a  pamphlet. 

1),  1  hate  pamphlets.  They  are 
always  coming  by  the  post. 

Mrs,  M,  1  suppose  it's  not  the 
thing  for  a  man  in  your  position  to 
turn  author. 

J).  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  hear 
of  one  of  our  lot  writing  books. 
But  that  don't  much  matter.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  line,  or  a 
course,  or  a — I  took  a  course  of 
waters  once  at  llomburg,  or  Kissin- 
gen,  or  somewhere ;  but  they  came 
to  an  end,  like  other  things. 

Mrs,  M,  Lord  Dawlish,  are  you 
joking  { 

I).  No. 

3Ir8,  M,  Then  be  serious :  take 
up  a  subject ;  set  to  work ;  produce 
your  pamphlet — at  least  a  pamphlet. 
It  might  glow  into  a  book. 

1),  Heaven  forbid  !  I  could  not 
do  it. 

Mrs.  M,  Why  not  ? 

J).  Writing  a  book  is  so  infernally 
public.     I  should  be  talked  about. 

Mrs.  M.  How  dreadful  I  Tlie 
owl,  who  is  modest  withal,  and 
shi-inks  from  notoriety,  remains  at 
home  until  sunset. 

D.  You  called  me  a  squirrel  be- 
fore. Are  you  going  through  all 
the  zoological  what-d'ye-call-'em  ? 


Mrs.  M.  Perhaps  even  I  shall  be 
talked  about  before  long. 

D.  lishould  not  wonder  if  you 
were. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  even  I,  humble  in- 
dividual as  I  am,  may  perhaps  be 
talked  about  when  I  set  up  my 
studio. 

D.  Your  what  ? 

Mrs.  M.  My  studio.  Yes,  I've 
quite  made  up  my  mind.  There 
are  many  worse  painters  in  Florence 
than  myself.  I  mean  to  be  a  real 
painter,  and  no  longer  play  with 
coloiu*. 

D.  And  sell  your  pictures  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Yov  the  largest  possible 
prices. 

I>.  Is  not  that  an  odd  sort  of 
thing  for  a  lady  ? 

Mrs,  M,  No.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  Many  women  paint  now- 
adays. 

J),  I  have  heard  so. 

Mrs,  M.  I  believe  that  you  are 
making  jokes  this  momino;. 

1).  I  don't  think  so.  1  don't  like 
jokes ;  they  are  very  fatiguing.  It's 
John's  fault. 

Mrs.  M,  What's  John's  fault « 

J),  No  man  likes  to  have  another 
crammed  down  his  throat — unless 
he  is  a  confounded  cannibal. 

Mrs.  M.  Very  well.  I  will  refrain 
from  cramming  anybody  down  year 
throat.  lint  1  won't  let  you  off.  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  mission. 

D.  Good  heavens  I 

Mrs.  M.  I  have  a  mission  to  re- 
form you. 

D.  Please  don't  do  it. 

Mrs,  M,  I  must.  Why  don't  you 
do  your  proper  work  ?  Why  not  go 
back  to  England  and  take  care  of 
your  property  \ 

I),  I>ecause  my  agent  takes  care 
of  it  so  much  better  than  I  could. 
1  inherited  my  place,  and  I  can't 
get  rid  of  it.  But,  luckily,  land 
can't  follow  me  about.  That  is 
why  I  come  abroad. 

Mrs,  M.  Without  the  dog. 
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D,  He  stays  with  the  land.  He 
likes  it.     He  hates  travelling. 

Mrs,  M.  So  would  you  if  you 
travelled  in  a  dog-box. 

D.  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
about  me.    I  am  so  tired  of  myself. 

Mrs,  M,  But  you  interest  me. 

D.  Thank  you.  That  is  grati- 
fying. Don't  let  us  puraae  the 
subject  further. 

Mrs,  M.  I  must.  It's  my  mission. 
I  picture  the  pleasures  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  life.  You  build  cot- 
tages; you  drain  fields;  you  carry 
flannel  to  the  old  women. 

J),  No  ;  I  could  not  do  it.  T 
don't  tliink  I  could  carry  flannel 
to  an  old  woman. 

Mrs,  M,  So  much  for  duties. 
Then  for  amusement.  Are  you 
fond  of  shooting  ? 

D,  Pheasants  are  all  so  much 
alike.  I  gave  up  shooting  when 
mv  sister  took  to  it. 

Mrs,  M,  Your  sister ! ' 

J).  She  is  a  keen  sportsman — aw- 
fully keen.  I  went  out  with  her 
once.  I  feel  them  stilK  sometimes 
in  my  back  when  it's  cold  weather. 

Mrs,  M,  You  like  hunting  better  I 
In  this  country  they  shoot  the  fox. 

J),  Do  they  ?  That  must  be  curi- 
ous. I  wonder  if  I  could  bring  my- 
self to  try  that.  I  almost  think 
that 

Mrs,  M,  Go  home  and  hunt. 

D.  I  have  given  up  hunting. 
Rather  rough  on  Teddie,  don't  you 
think  \ 

Mrs.  M.  Who's  Teddie  ? 

JJ.  Don't  you  know  Teddie  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Is  he  the  dog  ? 

U,  No:  he  is  my  brother.  I 
thought  that  everybody  knew  Ted- 
die. Teddie  knows  everybody. 
Teddie  likes  me  to  hunt.  He  is 
always  bothering  me  to  buy  horses 
— with  tricks.  Or  to  go  by  excur- 
sion trains.  Or  to  shoot  lions  in 
Abyssinia.  He  is  an  awfully  ambi- 
tious fellow,  Teddie.  Don't  you 
think  we  might  change  the  subject  ? 


Mrs,  M.  Not  yet.  I  have  noji 
done  my  duty  yet.  Politics !  Oh  for 
political  influence  1  Oh  for  power  ! 
Why,  you  must  be — of  course  you 
are  a — thingummy  what's-his-name. 

D,  Very  likely,  if  you  say  so. 

Mrs,  M,  An  hereditary  legislator. 
Think  of  that.  Think  of  your  in- 
fluence in  the  country ;  of  the  power 
you  might  wield.  Go  in  for  politics. 

D,  Well,  you  know,  I — I  inherit- 
ed my  politics  with  my  place,  and  I 
can*t  get  rid  of  them.  But  Teddie 
does  them  for  me.  He  was  always 
rather  a  muff",  Teddie  was ;  and  so 
they  put  him  into  politics. 

M7'8.  M.  Are  there  muffs  in  your 
family  ?  But  don't  interrupt  me. 
I  must  have  the  last  word.  Any- 
thing else  I  will  give  up,  but  the 
last  word — never.  In  your  position 
you  must  sway  something.  If  you 
won't  sway  the  country,  sway  the 
county;  if  you  won't  sway  the 
county,  sway  a  vestry,  a  workhouse, 
a  something,  or  anything.  Only  do 
something.  You  would  be  a  great 
deal  happier,  and  —  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  be  afraid  to  say — a 
great  deal  better,  if  you  would  only 
do  something. 

D,  You  forget  that  I  am  delicate. 
The  doctors  say  I  am  delicate,  and 
that  is  why  I  come  abroad.  I  do 
wish  you  would  change  the  subject. 
It  is  a  delicate  subject,  you  know. 

Mrs,  M.  Again  !  You  have  only 
one  malady — idleness. 

J).  No,  no,  no !    All  the  doctors. 

Mrs,  M,  Quacks ! 

I),  As  you  please.  But  I  have 
not  the  rude  health  of  some  strong- 
minded  women. 

Mrs,  M,  Nor  I  the  rude  manners 
of  some  weak-minded  men.  But  I 
beg  your  pardon  ;  /won't  be  rude. 

D,  Was  I  rude  ?  I  am  awfully 
sorry.  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  I 
am  so  tired  of  myself. 

Mrs,  M,  Then  work — work  and 
be  cured.  Do  something — anything. 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
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D,  Oh,  if  you  come  to  proverbs 
— Look  before  you  leap. 

Mrs,  M,  Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time. 

D,  More  baste  less  speed.  If 
one  does  nothing,  at  least  one  does 
no  harm. 

Mrs,  M,  Nor  does  a  stuffed  poo- 
dle. 

J).  Another  beast !  I  have  been 
a  squirrel  and  an  owl.  And  after 
ail,  I  did  not  come  hero  to  talk 
about  myself,  nor  poodles. 

Mrs,  M.  Did  you  come  to  speak 
of  the  weather  ? 

J),  I  wanted  to  speak  about  you. 

Mrs,  M,  About  me!  Here's  a 
turning  of  the  tables, 

D,  Mav  I  ? 

Mrs,  M,  If  you  have  energy  for 
so  lively  a  topic. 

D,  May  I  speak  plainly,  as  an 
old  friend  ? 

Mrs,  M,  As  a  month-old  friend. 
Speak  plainly  by  all  means.  I've  a 
passion  for  plain  speaking. 

JJ.  It  is  an  uncommonly  dis- 
agreeable subject. 

Mrs,  M,  Thank  you.  You  were 
going  to  talk  about  me. 

JJ,  I  don't  mean  that ;  of  course 
not.  It  does  not  matter  whether  I 
talk  about  you  or  not.  But  there 
are  other  people  here  who  talk 
about  you. 

Mrs,  M.  Talk  about  me  ?  "What 
do  they  say  ? 

I),  They  say  things  I  don't  like ; 
so  I  thought  that  I - 

Mrs,  M,  Thank  you,  Lord  Daw- 
Hsh ;  but  I  can  take  very  good  care 
of  myself. 

J),  Very  well. 

Mrs,  M,  Why  should  I  care  what 
this  Anglo-Florentine  Society  say  of 
me?  It  doesn't  hurt  me;  I  don't 
care  what  they  say  of  me;   I  am 

entirely  indifferent ;  I  am Oh, 

do  not  stand  there  like  a  stick,  but 
tell  me  what  these  people  say  about 
me. 

J),    I — I It  is  so  awkward 


for  me  to  tell  yon.    You  know 
terly  ?  ^ 

Mrs,  M,  Flitterly  r    A  sparr 

D,  Oh,  he  is  a  sparrow  !  ^ 
is  to  be  done  to  the  sparrow? 

Mrs,  M,  Nothing.  He  is  ben" 
punishment — ^beneath  contempt, 
little  chattering,  intrusive,  cruel- 
I  suppose  it  would  not  do  for 
to  horsewhip  Flitterly? 

D.  It  would  be  better  for  rxn 
do  that.  I  thought  of  pulling 
nose :  it  is  a  little  one  ;  but  I  m 
do  it  with  time.  I  think  I  8h< 
enjoy  it. 

Mrs,  M.  It's  too  bad  !  It's 
bad  that  a  woman  of  my  age  fib< 
not  be  safe  from  these  wretch( 
from  the  tongues  of  these  malic 
chatterers.  The  cowards,  to  at 
a  woman  I 

J),  I  was  afraid  that  you  w< 
feel  it. 

Mrs.  M.  I  don't  feel  it.     T 
should  I  ?    Why  should  I  feel 
But,    good   gracious!   is   the 
going  to   stand  there  all  day, 
never  tell  me  what  this — what 
— that — pha !  what  he  says  of  n 

D,  I  don't  like  to  tell  you. 

Mrs,  M.  Do  you  take  me  f 
fool,  Lord  Dawlish  ? 

D,  No ;  for  a  woman. 

Mrs.  M.  What  does  he  sav  ? 

£>.  If  you  will  know,  you  ii 
He  says — he  says  that  you  ai 
are  going  to  be  married. 

Mrs.  M.  Married  1  You  am 
Well,  at  least  he  might  have 
vented  something  less  prepostei 

D.  Preposterous! 

Mrs,  M,  You  and  I ! 

D,    I    don't    see    anything 
posterous  in  it      Why  should 
you  and  I  be  married  ?   By  Gee 
I  have  made  an  offer  ! 

Mrs,  M.    Are   you   mad  ? 
say 

D.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  h 
you.  Don't  speak  in  a  hi 
Think  it  over ;  think  it  over.  \ 
time. 
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^r$.  M.  But  do  you  mean 

-Z>.  Oh,  please,  don't  hurry.  Think 
it    over.     Any  time  will  do. 
J£r9,  M.  Will  it  ? 
J),  I  am  not  clever,  nor  interest- 
ing; but  if  you  don't  mind  me,  I 
will  do  anything  I  can.     You  shall 
ha,ve  any  sort  of  society  you  like  : 
fast  or  slow ;  literary  or  swell ;   or 
anything.    Of  course  there  would  be 
|>lenty  of  money,  and   jewels,  and 
cooks,  and  all  that.     You  can  have 
^owns,  and  cheque-books,  and  pin- 
money,  and 

2£t9.  M.  And  find  my  own  wash- 
ing  and  beer.  Lord  Dawlish,  arc 
yo^  offering  me  a  situation  ? 

J).  Yes — no — I  mean  that  I 

Jlrs,  M,  A  thousand  thanks.  The 
^^ages  are  most  tempting ;  but  I 
hfi^ve  no  thought  of  leaving  my 
I>r'esent  place. 

J),  I  fear  that  I  have  been  offen- 
sivc.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had 
^^tter  go.  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Milton. 

-M.TB,  M,  Good-bye,  Lord  Dawlish. 
(5o  he  goes  out  ;  straightway  her 
^f^r:>^  cfiangeSj^and  she  wishes  him 
^^^^ <rk  again,) 

-Mrs,  M,  (sola),     lie  will   never 

^^^^  ^316  back.     I  can't  let  him  go  for 

^  '^^  ^r.     I  can't  afford  to  lose  a  friend 

!^*^^o  makes    mc    laugh    so    much. 

•  ■  itterly  may  say  what  he  likes — 

?•    X^oosc !  a  sparrow  !  a  grasshopper ! 

*3.hall  call  him  back. 

{So   site  calls   to  him  down  the 

^^Mir ;  then  from  the  loindow ;  and 

^•*    she  calls  from    the  window^  he 

^^-^^nes  in  at   the  dow,  watches  her 

**  ^hile,  then  speaks.) 

D,  Did  you  call  me,  Mrs.  Mel- 

Mrs,  M.  Is  the  man  deaf  ?  I  have 
^-^^en  screaming  like  a  peacock ;  and 
^11  for  your  sake — all  because  I 
didn't  want  you  to  go  away  angry. 

D,  I  thought  it  was  you  who 
^ere  angry. 

Mrs.  M.  No,  it  was  yon. 

D,  Very  well. 


\  Mrs,  M,  You  must  drop  the  pre- 
posterous subject  for  ever ;  and  we 
will  be  good  friends,  as  we  were  be- 
fore.    Sit  down  and  be  friendly. 

D.  Tj}ank  you.  That  is  capital. 
We  will  be  as  wx  were  before — as 
we  were  before. 

Mrs,  M,  You  are  sure  you  can 
bear  the  disappointment  ? 

D,  Oh  yes.  We  will  be  friends, 
as  we  were.     That  is  much  better. 

Mrs,  M.  Lord  Dawlish,  you  are 
simply  delicious !  ^ 

D,"  Am  I  ?  Thank  you.  And  I 
may  come  and  sit  here  sometimes  ? 

Mrs.  M.  In  spite  of  Flitterlv. 

D.  Flitterly,  be 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  by  all  means. 

(Tlien  he  meditates,  and  after  due 
deliberation  speaks.) 

D,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
something,  Mrs.  Melton — something 
personal. 

Mrs.  M,  Ask  what  you  like,  and 
I  will  answer  if  I  choose. 

J),  May  I  ask  as  a  friend— -only 
as  a  friend,  you  know — if  you  are 
quite  determined  never  to  marry 
again  ?  I  know  that  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine ;  but  I  can't  help 
beincr  curious  about  vou.  I  don't 
think  I  am  curious  about  anything 
else.  But  you  are  such  an  extra- 
ordinary woman. 

Afrs.  M,  Extraordinary  because  I 
have  refused  to  be  Lady  Dawlish. 
It  is  strange,  very.  Oh,  don't  be 
alarmed ;  I  have  refused.  But  it 
is  strange.  I  am  a  woman,  and  I 
refused  rank  and  wealth.  Wealth 
means  gowns  and  cooks  from  Paris, 
a  brougham  and  a  victoria,  a  step- 
per, a  tiger,  and  a  pug :  rank  means 
walking  out  before  other  women, 
and  the  envy  of  -all  my  sex.  I  am 
a  woman,  and  I  refuse  these  luxu- 
ries. You  were  mad  when  you 
offered  them. 

J).  I  don't  think  that  I  could  be 
mad. 

Mrs.  M.  Not  another  word  upon 
the  subject. 
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D,    But   won't   vou   eatisfv   my 
curiosity  ? 

Mrs,  M.  I   never   knew   you   so 
persistent. 

D.  I  never  was  before. 

Mr%,  M,  Such  ardent  curiosity, 
such  desperate  perseverance,  deserve 
to  be  rewarded.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  for  the  moment,  and  there  is 
one  luxury  which  no  woman  can 
forego — the  luxury  of  talking  about 
herself.  You  needn't  listen  if  the 
effort  iS/  too  great :  I  address  the 
chair,  or  the  universe.  You  will 
hardly  believe  it  of  me ;  but  I  cher- 
ish a  sentiment.  There !  Years 
and  years  ago — how  many  I  am 
woman  enough  not  to  specify — I 
lived  with  an  aunt  in  Paris ;  you 
hate  cousins,  I  am  not  in  love  with 
aunts :  however,  she  was  my  only 
relation;  there  was  no  choice,  and 
there  I  lived  with  her  in  Paris, 
and  was  finished ;  there  was  noth- 
ing to  finish,  for  I  knew  nothing. 
W  ell,  it  was  there,  in  Paris — T  was 
quite  a  child — it  was  there  that  I 
one  day  met  a  boy  scarcely  older 
than  myself.  I  am  in  love  with 
him  still.     Quite  idyllic,  isn't  it  ? 

2>.  Very  likely.  In  Paris  ?  Paris. 
Mrs,  M,  There  never  was  any  one 
in  the  world  like  him — so  brave,  so 
good,  so  boyish :  he  rejoiced  in  life, 
certain  of  pleasure  and  purposing 
noble  work. 

D,  (aside).  Cousin  John!  Cousin 
John,  of  course.  Confound  Cousin 
John ! 

Mrs,  M,  lie  fell  in  love  with  me 
at  once,  almost  before  I  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him.  We  were  both 
so  absurdly  shy,  so  silly,  and  so 
young,  I  can  see  him  blush  now, 
and  I  could  blush  then.  But  I 
shall  be  sentimental  in  a  minute  : 
this  is  egregious  folly  ;  of  course 
it  is  folly,  and  it  was  folly ;  of 
course  it  was  merely  childish  fancy, 
boy-and-girl  sentiment,  calf-love  ; 
of  course  a  week's  absence  would 
put  an  end  to  it;  and  of  course  I 


love  him  still.  But  forgi' 
Lord  Dawlisb.  Why  8h< 
bother  you  with  this  worn-oi 
monplace  romance  ? 

J).  I  like  it.  It  interes 
Go  on,  if  it  does  not  bore  y- 
reminds  me  of  something — o: 
thing  which  I  had  better  fon 
3frs,  M.  You  shall  hear  tt 
there  isn't  much.  He  was 
away,  and — I  suppose  forg 
I  came  out  in  Paris,  went 
wjiere,  was  vastly  gay,  an 
ribly  unhappy.  My  aun 
youngish  and  good-looking 
way  ;  she  was  dying  to  be 
me,  and  I  knew  it;  and  so 
were  very  uncomfortable  at 
until — until  I  mairied.  Oh, 
him  the  truth,  the  whole  ti 
told  Lim  that  the  love  of  i 
had  gone  by.  I  am  glad  1 1< 
the  truth. 

D,  An  American,  was  he 
Mrs.  M,  Yes.  I  was  gra 
him,  and  proud  of  him.  ] 
so  good  and  true.  But  h( 
light  of  my  story.  lie  thou^ 
the  rest,  that  it  was  a  mere 
fancy;  that  I  should  soon 

that There,  you  have  m^ 

Touching,  isn't  it  ? 

D,  It  is  most  extraordinar 
Mrs,  M,  What  is  most  ( 
dinaiy  ? 

D,  Your  story  is  like  my 
Mrs,  M,  It's  every  body 'f 
It's  common  as  the  wh 
cough,  and  dull  as  the  i 
But  come,  give  me  the  de 
your  case. 

D,  The   details !      If  I  . 
member  them. 

Mrs,  M,  If  you  can  rem 
Who  would  be  a  man  ? 

D,  It  was  in  Paris 

Mrs,  M.  In  Paris  ? 
I),  It  is    just  like    youi 
Suppose  that  we  take  it  as  t( 
Mrs,  M,  Go  on.     I  must 
I),  I  was  sent  to  Paris 
was    a    bov,   with    a    bear 
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Tfciore  I  saw  a  girl — a  little  bread- 
and-butter  miss, — and — and  I  got 
fc^iid  of  her — awfully  fond  of  her. 
SHe  was  the  dearest  little  girl — the 
best  little  thing.  She  was  like — 
like 

2dr9,  M.  Go  on.  Wiiat  hap- 
pened ? 

J).  Nothing. 

-tVr.f.  M,  Nothing !  Nonsense ! 
Something  always  happens. 

J),  Nothing  came  of  it.  They 
said  boy  and  girl,  and  calf-love, 
and  all  that,  like  the  people  in  your 
story;  and  they  packed  me  off  to 
England. 

-Mrs.  M.  Why  did  you  go  ? 

-Z>.  I  always  was  a  fool.      They 

said  that  it  would  try  the  strength 

^^     her  feelings;   that,  if   we  were 

*>^>th  of  the  same  mind  when  I  had 

got-  my  degree,  the  thing  should  be. 

~^frs,  M,  And  you  never  wrote  ? 

^.  No. 

J/r«.  M,  Nor  did  he — never  one 

-J).  They  said  she  wished  me  not 
*^     ^rite. 

~Jdn,  M,  How  likely !  These 
J^  ^i  u,  these  men !  They  never 
f^^^ow  what  letters  are  to  women. 
^^     liat  was  the  end  ? 

J),  The  usual  thinnr.     As  soon  as 
'^  ^'  degree  w^as  all  right  I  made  for 
^^  ris.     She  was  gone. 

Mrs,  M.  My  poor  friend!     She 
^  ^^s  dead. 

D,  Married. 
.       Mrs,  M,  Married  !  how  could  she 


D,  It  is  very  like  your  story, 
^"^n't  it?  Only  in  my  story  the 
l*arties  were  not  American. 

Mrs,  M,  American  I  What  do 
you  mean  ?  I  wasn't  an  American 
Ull  I  married  one,  and  Tom 

1),   Then  it  wasn't  cousin  John  ? 

Mrs,  M.  John  !  No,  no,  no ! 
Lord  Dawlish !  Lord  Dawlish  I 
what  is  your  family  name  ? 

7).  My  family  name  ?  What  on 
earth,  my  dear  Mrs.  Melton 


Mrs,  M,  Quick,  quick !  What  is 
^it? 

D,  Why — er — why — Dashleigh, 
of  course. 

Mrs.  M,  And  you  are  Tom  Dash- 
leigh ? 

[As  she  looks  at  him^  the  truth 
dawns  on  him,) 

D.  And  you  are  little  Kitty 
Gray. 

Mrs.  M,  Oh  my  bright  boy-lover, 
vou  are  lost  now  indeed. 

D.  I  think  I  have  got  a  chill. 

(When  they  have  sat  a  little  while 
in  silence,  she  jumps  tq?.) 

Mrs.  M.  No  more  sentiment,  no 
more  folly  !  Away  with  sentiment 
forever!  The  boy  and  girl  lovers 
are  dead  long  ago ;  and  we  old  folk 
who  know  the  world  may  strew 
flowers  on  their  grave  and  be  gone. 
Look  up,  old  friend,  look  up. 

D.  Yet  you  are  you,  and  I — I 
suppose  that  I  am  I. 

Mrs.  M.  Young  fools !  young 
fools !  why  should  we  pity  them, 
we  wise  old  folk  who  know  the 
world  ?     Love  is  but — is  but 

(And  she  dashes  into  inusic  at 
the  piano  :  soon  her  hands  begin  to 
fail,  and  she  stoops  over  them  to 
hide  her  eyes  ;  then  she  jumps  up  in 
tears,  and  moving  knocks  over  the 
little  jar  which  was  cousin  Joh)i*s 
gift.  He  would  pick  it  up^  hut  she 
stops  him,) 

No,  no  ;  let  it  lie  there. 

D.  Shan't  I  pick  up  the  pieces? 

Mrs.  M.  Let  them  lie  there.  One 
can  never  pick  up  the  pieces. 

D.  Why  not?  I  don't  think  I 
understand.  But  I  can't  bear  to 
see  you  cry.  I  thought  that  you 
could  not  cry ;  that  you  were  too 
clever  and  strong-minded  to  cry. 
Look  here  !  You  might  have  made 
something  of  me  once.  Is  it  too 
late,  Mrs.  Melton  ? 

Mrs.  M,  The  jar  is  broken. 

D.  Is  it  too  late,  Kitty  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Let  us  pick  up  the  pieces 
together. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. BURNING   WORDS. 


"  No  power  at  all ;  none  what- 
ever," the  banker  said,  when  he 
was  next  compelled  to  carry  on  the 
conversation.  This  was  immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  home  from 
Cambridge,  for  his  wife  never  al- 
lowed the  subject  to  be  forgotten 
or  set  aside.  Every  afternoon  and 
every  evening  it  was  being  discussed 
at  all  hours  not  devoted  to  prayers, 
and  every  morning  it  was  renewed, 
at  the  breakfast-table. 

"  That  comes  from  Robert."  Mr. 
Bolton  was  not  able  to  deny  the 
assertion.  "What  does  he  mean 
by  *  no  power '  ?" 

*'  We  can't  make  her  do  it.  The 
magistrates  can't  interfere." 

"Magistrates!  Has  it  been  by 
the  interference  of  raaoristrates  that 
men  have  succeeded  in  doing  great 
things?  Was  it  by  order  from 
the  magistrates  that  the  lessons  of 
Christ  have  been  taught  over  all  the 
world?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as 
persuasion?  lias  truth  no  power? 
Is  she  more  deaf  to  argument  and 
eloquence  than  another?" 

"  She  is  very  deaf,  I  think,"  said 
the  father,  doubting  his  own  elo- 
quence. 

"  It  is  because  no  one  has  endea- 
voured to  awaken  her  by  burning 
words  to  a  true  sense  of  her  situa- 
tion." When  she  said  this  she 
must  surely  have  forgotten  much 
that  had  occurred  during  those 
weary  hours  which  had  been  passed 
by  her  and  her  dauj^hter  outside 
there  in  the  hall.  "No  power  I" 
she  repeated.  "It  is  the  answer 
always  made  by  those  who  are  too 
sleepy  to  do  the  Lord's  work.  It 
was  because  men  said  that  thev  had 
no  power  that  the  grain  fell  upon 
stony  places,  where  they  had   not 


much  earth.  It  is  that  aversion  to 
face  difRculties  which  causes  the 
broad  path  to  be  crowded  with 
victims.  I,  at  any  rate,  will  go. 
I  may  have  no  power,  but  1  will 
make  the  attempt." 

Soon  after  that  she  did  make  the 
attempt.  Mr.  Bolton,  though  he 
was  assured  by  Robert  that  such  an 
attempt  would  produce  no  resnlt, 
could  not  interfere  to  prevent  it 
Had  he  been  far  stronger  than  he 
was  in  his  own  house,  he  conld 
hardly  have  forbidden  the  mother 
to  visit  the  daughter.  Hester  bad 
sent  word  to  say  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  see  even  her  mother.  But 
this  had  been  immediately  after  the 
verdict,  when  she  was  crushed  and 
almost  annihilated  by  her  misery. 
Some  weeks  had  now  passed  by, 
and  it  could  not  be  that  she  wonid 
refuse  to  admit  the  visitor,  when 
such  a  visitor  knocked  at  her  door. 
They  had  loved  each  other  as  mo- 
thers and  daughters  do  love  when 
there  is  no  rival  in  the  affection, — 
when  each  has  no  one  else  to  love. 
There  never  had  been  a  more  obedi- 
ent child,  or  a  more  loving  parent. 
Much,  no  doubt,  had  happened  since 
to  estrange  the  daughter  from  the 
mother.  A  husband  had  been  given 
to  her  who  was  more  to  her  than 
any  parent, — as  a  husband  should 
be.  And  then  there  had  been  that 
terrible  opposition,  that  struggle, 
that  battle  in  the  hall.  But  the 
mother's  love  had  never  waned  be- 
cause of  that.  She  was  sure  that 
her  child  would  not  refuse  to  see 
her. 

So  tlie  flv  was  ordered  to  take 
her  out  to  Folking,  and  on  the 
morning  fixed  she  dressed  herself 
in  her  blackest  black.     She  always 
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wore  brown  or  black, — brown  being 
the  colour  saitable  for  the  sober  and 
8a.<l  domesticities  of  her  week-days, 
iw'liicb  on  ceremonies  and  Sabbath 
was  changed  for  a  more  solemn 
bl&ck.  But  in  her  wardrobe  there 
were  two  such  gowns,  one  of  which 
w^as  apparently  blacker  than  the 
otlier,  nearer  to  a  guise  of  widow- 
hood,— more  fit,  at  any  rate,  for  gen- 
eral funereal  obsequies.  There  are 
H'onien  who  seem  always  to  be  bury- 
ing some  one ;  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  as 
sbo  went  forth  to  visit  her  daughter, 
Was  fit  to  bury  any  one  short  of  her 
J^visband. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  August,  and 
^^^  fly  travelled  along  the  dusty 
''oad  very  slowly.  She  had  intend- 
®<i  to  reach  Folking  at  twelve,  so 
^Hat  her  interview  might  be  over 
^^<1  that  she  might  retiirn  without 
^**^  need  of  eating.  There  is  always 
*<^iiie  idea  of  festivity  connected 
^^^ith  food  eaten  at  a  friend's  table, 
^*^<1  she  did  not  wish  to  be  festive. 
^Vie  was,  too,  most  unwilling  to 
Partake  of  John  Caldigate's  bread. 
-*^^t  she  did  not  reach  the  house  till 
^'tke,  and  when  she  knocked  at  the 
^oor  Hester's  modest  lunch  was 
'^V>out  to  be  put  upon  the  table. 

There  was  considerable  confusion 
^"hen  the  servant  saw  Mrs.  Bolton 
standing  in  the  doorway.      It  was 
^uite   understood   by  every  one  at 
Polking  that  for  the  present  there 
^as  to  be  no   intercourse   between 
the  Boltons  and  the  Caldigates.     It 
Was    understood   that  there  should 
be  no  visitors  of  any  kind  at  Folk- 
ing, and  it  had  been  thought  that 
Mr.  Smirkie  had  forced  an  entrance 
in    an   impertinent    manner.      But 
yet  it  was  not  possible  to  send  Mrs. 
Bolton   from    her   own    daughter's 
door  with  a  mere  "  not  at  home." 
Of  course  she  was  shown  in, — and 
was  taken  to  the  parlour,  in  which 
the  lunch  was  prepared,  while  word 
was  taken  up  to  Hester  announcing 
that  her  mother  was  there. 


Mr.  Caldigate  was  in  the  house, 
— in  his  own  book-room,  as  it  used 
to  be  called, — and  Hester  went  to 
him  first.  "Mamma  is  here, — in 
the  dining-room." 

"  Your  mother  1" 

^*  I  lonof  to  see  mamma." 

"Of  course  you  do." 

*'But  she  will  want  me  to  go 
awav  with  her." 

"  She  cannot  take  you  unless  you 
choose  to  go." 

"But  she  will  speak  of  nothing 
else.  I  know  it.  I  wish  she  had 
not  come." 

"Surely,  Hester,  you  can  make 
her  understand  that  your  mind  is 
made  up." 

"Yes,  I  shall  do  that;  I  must 
do  that.  But,  father,  it  will  be 
very  painful.  You  do  not  know 
what  things  she  can  say.  It  nearly 
killed  me  when  I  was  at  the  Grange. 
You  will  not  see  her,  I  suppose  ?" 

"If  you  wish  it,  I  will.  She 
will  not  care  to  see  me;  and  as 
things  are  at  present,  what  room  is 
there  for^friendship  ?" 

"You  will  come  if  I  send  for 
you?" 

**  Certainly.  If  you  send  for  me 
I  will  come  at  once." 

Then  she  crept  slowly  out  of  the 
room,  and  very  slowly  and  very  si- 
lently made  her  way  to  the  parlour- 
door.  Though  she  was  of  a  strons: 
nature,  unusually  strong  of  will 
and  fixed  of  purpose,  now  her  heart 
misgave  her.  That  terrible  struggle, 
with  all  its  Incidents  of  weariness 
and  agony,  was  present  to  her  mind. 
Her  mother  could  not  turn  the  lock 
on  her  now;  but,  as  she  had  said, 
it  would  be  very  dreadful.  Her 
mother  would  say.  words  to  her 
which  would  go  through  her  like 
swords.  Then  she  opened  the  door, 
and  for  a  moment  there  was  the 
sweetness  of  an  embrace.  There 
was  a  prolonged  tenderness  in  the 
kiss  which,  even  to  Mrs.  Bolton, 
had   a  charm   for  the  moment   to 
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soften  her  spirit.  **  Oh,  mamma ! 
my  own  mammal*' 

"  My  child !" 

"  Yes,  mamma ; — every  day  when 
I  pray  for  you  1  tell  myself  that  I 
am  still  your  child, — I  do." 

"  My  only  one !  my  only  one  ! — 
all  that  I  have !"  Then  again  they 
were  in  each  other's  arms.  Yet, 
when  they  had  last  met,  one  had 
been  the  jailer,  and  the  other  the 
prisoner;  and  they  had  fought  it 
out  between  Ihem  with  a  deter- 
mined obstinacy  which  at  moments 
had  almost  amounted  to  hatred. 
l>nt  now  the  very  memory  of  these 
sad  hours  increased  their  tender- 
ness. **  Hester,  throuorh  it  all,  do 
you  not  know  that  my  heart  yearns 
for  you  day  and  night  ? — that  in  my 
prayers  I  am  always  remembering 
you?  that  my  dreams  are  happy 
because  you  are  with  me  ?  that  1 
am  ever  longing  for  you  as  Ruth 
longed  for  Naomi  ?  I  am  as  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  who  would 
not  be  comforted  because  they  arc 
not.  Day  and  niglit  my  heart- 
strings are  torn  asunder  because 
my  eyes  behold  you  not." 

It  was  true, — and  the  daughter 
knew  it  to  be  true.  But  what  could 
be  done?  There  had  grown  up 
something  for  her,  holier,  greater, 
more  absorbing  even  than  a  mo- 
ther''s  love.  Happily  for  most 
young  wives,  though  the  new  tie 
mav  surmount  the  old  one,  it  does 
not  crusli  it  or  smother  it.  The  mo- 
ther retains  a  diminished  hold,  and 
knowing  what  nature  has  intended, 
is  content.  She,  too,  with  some 
subsidiary  worship,  kneels  at  the 
new  altar,  and  all  is  well.  But 
here,  though  there  was  abundant 
love,  there  was  no  sympathy.  The 
cause  of  discord  was  ever  ]>resent  to 
them  both.  Unless  John  Caldiirate 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  fitting 
husband,  not  even  the  mother 
could  be  received  with  a  full  wel- 
come.     And    unless    John    Caldi- 


gate  were  repudiated,  not  even  the 
daugliter  could  be  accepted  as  alto- 
gether pure.  Parental  and  filial  feel- 
ings sufficed  for  nothing  between 
them  beyond  the  ecstasy  of  a  caress. 

As  Hester  was  standing  mute, 
still  holding  her  mother's  hand,  the 
servant  came  to  the  door,  and  asked 
whether  she  would  have  her  luneh. 

"You  will  stay  and  eat  with  nic, 
mamma  ?  But  you  will  come  np  to 
my  room  first." 

"I  will  go  up  to  your  room, 
Hester." 

"  Then  wo  will  have  our  lunch," 
Hester  said,  turning  to  the  servant. 
So  the  two  went  together  to  the 
upper  chamber,  and  in  a  moment 
the  mother  had  fetched  her  baby, 
and  placed  it  in  her  mother's  arms. 

**  I  wish  he  were  at  the  Grange," 
said  Mrs.  J^olton.  Then  Hester 
shook  her  head  ;  but  feeling  the 
security  of  her  position,  left  the 
baby  with  its  grandmother.  "  I 
wish  he  were  at  the  Grange.  It 
is  the  only  fitting  home  for  him 
at  present." 

*'  No,  mamma;  that  cannot  be." 

"It  should  be  so,  Hester;  it 
should  be  so." 

"  IVay  do  not  speak  of  it,  dear 
mamma." 

**Have  I  not  come  here  on  pur- 
pose that  I  might  speak  of  it! 
Sweet  as  it  is  to  mc  to  have  you 
in  my  arms,  do  you  not  know  that 
I  have  come  for  that  purpose, — 
for  that  only  ?" 

*'  It  cannot  be  so." 

"  I  will  not  take  such  an  answer, 
Hester.  1  am  not  here  to  speak  of 
pleasure  or  delights, — not  to  speak 
of  sweet  companionship,  or  even  of 
a  4'eturn  to  that  more  godly  life 
which,  I  think,  you  would  find  in 
your  father's  house.  Had  not  this 
ruin  come,  unhappy  though  I  might 
have  been,  and  distnistful,  I  should 
not  have  interfered.  Those  whom 
God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder." 
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"  It  is  Tvhat  I  say  to  myself  every 
hour.  God  has  joined  us,  and  no 
man,  no  number  of  men,  shall  put 
us  asunder." 

**But,  my  own  darling,  —  God 
has  not  joined  you  !  When  that  man 
pretended  to  be  joined  to  you,  he 
bad  a  wife  then  living, — still  living." 

"  No." 

^  Will  you  set  up  your  own  opin- 
ion against  evidence  which  the  jury 
has  believed,  which  the  judge  has 
believed,  which  all  the  world  has 
believed  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will,"  said  Hester,  the 
whole  nature  of  whose  fape  was  now 
altered,  and  who  looked  as  she  did 
vhen  sitting  in  the  hall-ohair  at 
Pnritan  Grange, — "  I  will.  Though 
I  were  almost  to  know  that  he  had 
been  false,  I  should  still  believe  him 
to  be  true." 

"  I  cannot  understand  that,  Hes- 
ter." 

"But  I  know  him  to  be  true, 
—  quite  true,"  she  said,  wishing 
to  erase  the  feeling  which  her 
nnguarded  admission  had  made. 
"  Not  to  believe  him  to  have  been 
true  would  be  death  to  me;  and 
for  my  boy's  sake,  I  would  wish  to 
live.  But  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I 
will  listen  to  no  one, — not  even  to 
you,  whcn-you  tell  me  that  God  did 
not  join  us  together." 

"  You  cannot  go  behind  the  law, 
Hester.  As  a  citizen,  you  must 
obey  the  law." 

"  I  will  live  here, — as  a  citizen, 
— till  he  has  been  restored  to  me." 

"But  he  will  not  then  be  your 
husband.  People  will  not  call  you 
by  his  name.  He  cannot  have  two 
wives.  She  will  be  his  wife.  Oh, 
Hester,  have  you  thought  of  it?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,"  she  said, 
raising  her  face,  looking  upwards 
through  the  open  window,  out  away 
towards  the  heavens,  and  pressing 
her  foot  firmly  upon  the  floor.  "  I 
have  thought  of  it, — very  much ; 
and  I  have  asked — the  Lord — for 


counsel.  And  He  has  given  it  me. 
He  has  told  me  what  to  believe, 
what  to  know,  and  how  to  live.  1 
will  never  again  lie  with  my  head 
upon  his  bosom  unless  all  that  be 
altered.  But  I  will  serve  him  as 
his  wife,  and  obey  him  ;  and  if  I  can 
I  will  comfort  him.  I  will  never 
desert  him.  And  not  all  the  laws 
that  were  ever  made,  nor  all  the 
judges  that  ever  sat  in  judgment, 
shall  make  me  call  myself  by  an- 
other name  than  his." 

The  mother  had  come  there  to 
speak  burning  words,  and  she  had 
in  some  sort  prepared  them;  but 
now  she  found  herself .  almost 
silenced  by  the  energy  of  her 
daughter.  And  when  her  girl  told 
her  that  she  had  applied  to  her 
God  for  counsel,  and  that  the  Lord 
Lad  answered  her  prayers — that 
the  Lord  had  directed  her  as  to  her 
future  life, — then  the  mother  hard- 
ly knew  how  to  mount  to  higher 
ground,  so  as  to  seem  to  speak 
from  a  more  exalted  eminence. 
And  yet  she  was  not  at  all 
convinced.  That  the  Lord  should 
give  bad  counsel  she  knew  to  be 
impossible.  That  the  Lord  would 
certainly  give  good  counsel  to  such 
a  suppliant,  if  asked  aright,  she  was 
quite  sure.  But  they  who  send 
others  to  the  throne  of  heaven  for 
direct  advice  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  asking  will  not  be  done  aright 
unless  it  be  done  with  their  spirit 
and  their  bias, — with  the  spirit  and 
bias  which  they  feel  when  they 
recommend  the  operation.  No 
one  has  ever  thought  that  direct 
advice  from  the  Lord  was  suflicient 
authority  for  the  doing  of  that  of 
which  he  himself  disapproved.  It 
was  Mrs.  Bolton's  daily  custom  to 
kneel  herself  and  ask  for  such 
counsel,  and  to  enjoin  such  ask- 
ing upon  all  those  who  were  subject 
to  her  influence.  But  had  she 
been  assured  by  some  young  lady 
to   whom   she    had    recommended 
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the  practice  that  heavenly  warrant 
had  thus  been  secured  for  balls 
and  theatres,  she  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  declare  that  the  Lord 
had  certainly  not  been  asked  aright. 
She  was  equally  certain  of  some 
defalcation  now.  She  did  not 
doubt  that  Hester  had  done  as  she 
had  said.  That  the  prayer  had 
been  put  up  with  energetic  fervour, 
she  was  sure.  But  energetic  fervour 
in  prayer  was,  she  thought,  of  no  use, 
— nay,  was  likely  to  be  most  dan- 
gerous, when  used  in  furtherance  of 
human  prepossessions  and  desires. 
Had  Hester  said  her  prayers  with 
a  proper.feeling  of '  self-negation, — 
in  that  religious  spirit  which  teaches 
the  poor  mortal  here  on  earth  to 
know  that  darkness  and  gloom  are 
safer  than  mirth  and  comfort, — then 
the  Lord  would  have  told  her  to 
leave  Folking,  to  go  back  to  Puritan 
Grange,  and  to  consent  once  more 
to  be  called  Hester  Bolton.  This 
other  counsel  had  not  come  from 
the  Lord, — had  come  only  from 
Hester's  own  polluted  heart.  But 
she  was  not  at  the  moment  armed 
with  words  sufUciently  strong  to 
explain  all  this. 

*•  Hester,"  she  said,  "does  not 
all  this  mean  that  your  own  proud 
spirit  is  to  have  a  stronger  dominion 
over  you  than  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  all  your  friends  ?" 

"  l^erhaps  it  does.  J^ut,  at  any 
rate,  my  proud  spirit  will  retain  its 
pride." 

"  You  will  be  obstinate  ?" 

"Certainly  I  will.  Nothing  on 
earth  shall  make  me  leave  this 
house  till  I  am  told  by  its  owner 
to  go." 

"Who  is  its  owner?  Old  Mr. 
Caldigate  is  its  owner." 

"  I  hardlv  know.  Though  John 
has  explained  it  again  and  again, 
1  am  so  bad  at  such  thincs  that  I 
am  not  sure.  But  I  can  do  what 
I  plejise  with  it.  I  am  the  mistress 
here.     As  you  say  that  the  Grange 


is  your  house,  I  can  say  that  this  is 
mine.  It  is  the  abode  appointed  for 
me,  and  here  I  will  abide." 

"  Then,  Hester,  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  you  are  sinning.  It  is  a 
heavy,  grievous,  aud  most  obvious 
sm." 

"  Dear  mother, — dear  mamrna ;  I 
knew  how  it  would  be  if  you  came. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  more. 
Were  I  to  go  away,  that  to  me 
would  be  the  sin.  Why  should 
wo  discuss  it  any  more?  There 
comes  a  time  to  all  of  us  when  we 
must  act  on  our  own  responsibil- 
ity. My  husband  is  in  prison,  and 
cannot  personally  direct  me.  No 
doubt  L  could  go,  were  I  so  pleased. 
His  father  would  not  hinder  me, 
though  he  is  most  unwilling  that 
I  should  go.  I  must  judge  a  little 
for  myself.  But  I  have  his  judcc- 
ment  to  fall  back  upon.  He  told 
me  to  stay,  and  I  shall  stay." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  during 
which  Mrs.  Bolton  was  thinking  of 
her  buming  words, — was  remember- 
ing the  scorn  with  which  she  had 
treated  her  husband  when  he  told 
her  that  they  had  "no  power." 
She  had  endeavoured  herself  not 
to  be  sleepy  in  doing  the  Lord's 
work.  Bui  her  seed,  too,  had 
fallen  upon  stony  places.*  She  was 
powerless  to  do,  or  even  to  say, 
anything  further.  *'Then  I  may 
go,"  she  muttered. 

"  You  will  come  and  eat  with  me, 
mamma." 

"  No,  my  dear, — no." 

"You  do  not  wish  that  there 
should  be  a  quarrel  ?"    . 

"There  is  very  much,  Hester, 
that  I  do  not  wish.  I  have  long 
ceased  to  trust  much  to  any  wishes. 
There  is  a  great  gulf  between  us, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  bridge 
it  by  the  hollow  pretence  of  sit- 
ting at  table  with  you.  I  will 
still  pray  that  you  may  be  restored 
to  me."  Then  she  went  to  the 
door. 
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ima,  you  will  kiss  me  be- 

go." 

ill  cover  vou  with  kisses 
ou    return     to    your    own 

But  in  spite  of  tbis,  Iles- 
b  down  with  her  into  the 
ding  by  her  raiment;  and 
Bolton  got  into  the  fly,  she 
eed  in  kissing  lier  mother's 

has  gone,"  said  Hester, 
)  her  fatlier-in-law's  room, 
h  1  was  so  glad  to  see  her, 
she  had  not  come.  When 
think  so   very,  very  differ- 

a  matter  which  is  so  very, 
portant,  it  is  better  that 
ould  not  meet,  let  them 
h  other  ever  so." 
r  as  Hester  and  Mr.  Caldi- 
ro  concerned,  the  visit  had 

been  made  without  much 
lionce.     There  had  been  no 

violence, — no  repetition  of 
itward  quarrelling  as  had 
ose  two  days  at  the  Grange 
orable.  There  was  almost 
r  of  relief  in  Hester's  bosom 


when  her  mother  was  driven  away 
after  that  successful  gi-asp  at  the 
parting  hand.  Though  they  had 
differed  much,  they  had  not  hated 
each  other  during  that  last  half- 
hour.  Hester  had  been  charged  with 
sin  ; — which,  however,  had  been  a 
matter  of  course.  But  in  Mrs. 
Bolton's  heart  there  was  a  feeling 
which  made  her  return  home  very 
uncomfortable.  Having  twitted 
her  husband  with  his  lack  of  power, 
she  had  been  altogether  powerless 
herself;  and  now  she  was  driven 
to  confess  to  herself  that  no  further 
step  could  be  taken.  "She  is 
obstinate,"  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band,— "  stiff-necked  in  her  sin,  as 
are  all  determined  sinners.  I  can 
say  no  more  to  her.  It  may  be 
that  the  Lord  will  soften  her 
heart  when  her  sorrows  have 
endured  yet  for  a  time."  But  she 
said  no  more  of  burning  words, 
or  of  eloquence,  or  of  the  slack- 
ness of  the  work  of  those  who 
work  as  though  they  were  not  in 
earnest. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. CURLYDOWN    AND    BAOWAX. 


had  been  a  sort  of  pledge 
it    the    trial    bv    Sir    John 
hat  the  matter  of  the   en- 
should    be   further    invcsti- 
He  had  complained  itf  his 
that   the    trial   had    been 
on, — that     time    had    not 
3wcd  for  full  inquiries,  see- 
.  the  character  of  the  deed 
h  his  client  had  been  put 
irdy   depended   upon    what 
n  done  on  the  other  side  of 
>c.     "This  crime,"  he  had 
it  be  a  crime,  was  no  doubt 
ed  in  the  parish  church  of 
1   in  the  early  part  of  last 
lit   all    the  evidence  which 
n  used   or  wliich   could   be 
prove    it  to  have  been    a 
as  reference  to  things  done 


long  ago,  and  far  away.  Time  has 
not  been  allowed  us  for  rebutting 
this  evidence  by  counter-evidence." 
And  yet  much  time  had  been 
allowed.  The  trial  had  been  post- 
poned from  the  spring  to  the 
summer  assizes;  and  then  the  of- 
fence was  one  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  required  speedy  notice.  The 
Boltons,  who  became  the  instigators 
of  the  prosecution,  demanded  that 
the  ill-used  woman  should  be  re- 
lieved as  quickly  as  possible  from 
her  degradation.  There  had  been  a 
general  feeling  that  the  trial  should 
not  be  thrown  over  to  another 
year;  and,  as  we  are  aware,  it  had 
been  brought  to  judgment,  and  the 
convicted  criminal  was  in  jail. 
But  Sir  John  still  ^er^^veved^  wv^ 
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to  this  perseverance  he  had  been 
instigated  very  much  by  a  certain 
clerk  in  thcf  post-office. 

Two  post-office  clerks  had  been 
used  as  witnesses  at  the  trial,  of 
whom  the  elder,  Mr.  Curly  down, 
had  been  by  no  means  a  constant 
or  an  energetic  witness.  A  witness, 
when  he  is  brought  up  for  the 
defence,  should  not  be  too  scrupu- 
lous, or  he  will  be  worse  than  use- 
less. In  a  matter  of  fact  a  man  can 
only  say  what  he  saw,  or  tell  what 
he  heard,  or  declare  what  he  knew. 
He  should  at  least  do  no  more. 
Though  it  be  to  save  his  father,  he 
should  not  commit  perjury.  But 
when  it  comes  to  opinion,  if  a  man 
allows  himself  to  waver,  he  will  be 
taken  as  thinking  the  very  opposite 
of  what  he  does  think.  Such  had 
been  the  case  with  Mr.  Curlvdown. 
He  had  intended  to  be  very  correct. 
He  had  believed  that  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Sydney  stamp  was  on 
the  whole  adverse  to  the  idea  that 
it  had  been  obtained  in  the  proper 
way ;  and  yet  he  had,  when  cross- 
examined,  acknowledged  that  it 
might  very  probably  have  been 
obtained  in  the  proper  way.  It 
certainly  had  not  been  "smudged" 
at  all,  and  such  impressions  gener- 
ally did  become  '*  smudged."  But 
then  he  was  made  to  say  also  that 
impressions  very  often  did  not 
become  smudfred.  And  as  to  the 
word  "  Xobble"  which  should  have 
been  stamped  upon  the  envelope, 
he  thoutirht  that  in  such  a  case  its 
absence  was  very  suspicious;  but 
still  he  was  broucfht  to  acknowledo^o 
that  post -masters  in  provincial 
offices  far  away  from  inspection, 
frequently  omit  that  part  of  their 
duty.  All  this  had  tended  to  rob 
the  envelope  of  those  attributes  of 
deceit  and  conspiracy  which  Sir 
John  Joram  attributed  to  it,  and 
had  justitied  the  judge  in  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Curlydown's  evi- 
dence  had  told  them  little  or  no- 


thing. But  even  Mr.  Carlydowii 
had^found  more  favour  with  the 
judge  than  Samuel  Bagwax,  the 
junior  of  the  two  post-office  wit- 
nesses. Samuel  Bagwax  had  per- 
haps been  a  little  too  energetic 
He  had  made  the  case  his  own,  and 
was  quite  sure  that  the  envelope 
had  been  tampered  with.  I  think 
that  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
pressed  his  witness  unfairly  when 
he  asked  Mr.  Bagwax  whether  he 
was  absolutely  certain  that  an  en* 
velope  with  such  an  impression 
could  not  have  passed  through  the 
post-office  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
business.  "  Nothing  is  impossible," 
Mr.  Bagwax  had  replied.  **  Is  it 
not  very  much  within  the  sphere  of 
possibility  ?"  the  learned  gentleman 
had  asked.  The  phrase  was  mis- 
leading, and  Mr.  Bagwax  was  in- 
duced to  say  that  it  might  be  so. 
But  still  his  assurance  would  pro- 
bably have  had  weight  with  the 
jury  but  for  the  overstrained  honesty 
of  his  companion.  The  judge  had 
admonished  the  jury  that  in  refer- 
ence to  such  a  point  they  should 
use  their  own  common-sense  rather 
than  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Bagwax.  A  man  of  ordinary- 
common-sense  would  know  how  the 
mark  made  by  a  die  on  a  letter 
would  be  aifected  by  the  sort  of 
manipulation  to  which  the  letter 
bearing  it  would  be  subjected ; — 
and  so  on.  From  all  which  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  judge  was  under* 
stood  to  have  declared  that  that 
special  envelope  might  very  well 
have  passed  in  ordinary  conrse 
through  the  Sydney  post-office. 

But  Samuel  ikgwax  was  not  a 
man  to  be  put  down  by  the  in- 
justice of  lawyers.  He  knew  him- 
self to  have  been  ill  treated.  He 
was  c(miident  that  no  man  alive 
was  more  competent  than  himself 
to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  was  sure,  quite  sure, — 
perhaps    a    little    too    sure, — ^tliat 
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there  had    been   some    dishonesty 
witli  that  envelope.     And  thus  he 
became  a  stroncr  partisan  of  John 
Caldigate  and  of  Mrs.  John  Caldigate. 
If   tliere  had  been  tampering  with 
that  enrelope,  then  the  whole  thing 
was  fraud nlent,  false,  and  the  out- 
come of  a  base  conspiracy.     Many 
points  were    present    to    his  mind 
which  the    ]awyei*s  between    them 
would   not   allow    him    to   explain 
properly  to  a  jury.     When  had  that 
die  been  cut,  by  which  so  perfect  an 
impression  had  been  formed  ?     If  it 
eould  be  proved  that  it  had  been 
cat  siDce  the  date  it  bore,  then  of 
course  the  envelope  would  be  fraud- 
ulent   But  it  was  only  in  Sydney 
that  this  could  be  ascertained.     He 
^as  sure  that  a  week's  ordinary  use- 
^oald  have    made   the  impression 
less  perfect     Some  letters  must  of 
conrse  be  subjected   to   new  dies, 
**^cl  this  letter  might  in  due  course 
have  been  so  subjected.     But  it  was 
™ore   probable    that  a  new  stamp 
'bonld    have    been    selected  for  a 
•Qrreptitious     purpose.       All    this 
conld  be  ascertained  by  the  book 
^    daily  impressions   kept   in    the 
^y<lriey  post-office; — but  there  had 
^^t  been  time  to  get  this  evidence 
^l^oni  Sydney  since  this  question  of 
Y^^  irnpression  had  been  ventilated. 
^^  ^as  he  who  had  first  given  im- 
I^^'^ance  to  the  envelope ;  and  being 
*  J^solute  and  almost  heroic  man, 
^  "^as  determined  that  no  injustice 
^^  the  part  of  a  Crown  prosecutor, 
^^  ciarlniess  in  a  judge's  mind,  no 
^T^^^^t    of    intelligence    in    a    jury, 
*"Puld  rob  him  of  the  delight  of 
"^Mring     how    important    to    the 
5^H<i  was  a  proper  understanding^ 
*^      post-office    details.      Ho    still 
vT^^ht  that  that  envelope  might 
J^    tnade  to  prove  a  conspiracy  on 
^^     part  of  Crinkett  and  the  others, 
y*^     ho  succeeded  in   getting  Sir 
^  jjti  Joram  to  share  that  belief. 

T^he  envelope  itself  was  still  pre- 
•®*^ed  among  the  sacred  archives 
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of  the  trial.  That  had  not  been 
bodily  confided  to  Samuel  Bagwax. 
But  various  photographs  had  been 
made  of  the  document,  which  no 
doubt  reproduced  exactly  every  let- 
ter, every  mark,  and  every  line 
which  was  to  be  seen  upon  it  by 
the  closest  inspection.  There  was 
the  direction,  which  was  admitted 
to  be  in  Caldigate's  handwriting, — 
the  postage-stamp,  with  its  obliterat- 
ing Hues, — and  the  impression  of  the 
Sydney  post-mark.  That  was  nearly 
all.  The  paper  of  the  envelope  had 
no  water-marks.  Basfwax  thouo^ht 
that  if  he  could  get  hold  of  the  en- 
velope itself  something  might  be 
done  even  with  that ;  but  here  Sir 
John  could  not  go  along  with  him, 
as  it  had  been  fully  acknowledged 
that  the  envelope  had  passed  from 
the  possession  of  Caldigate  into  the 
hands  of  the  woman  bearing  the 
written  address.  If  anything  could 
be  done,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
post-marks, — and  those  post-marks 
Bagwax  studied  morning,  noon, 
and  niorht. 

It  had  now  been  decided  that 
Bagwax  was  to  be  sent  out  to  Syd- 
ney at  the  expense  of  the  Caldi- 
gatcs.  There  had  been  difficulty  as 
to  leave  of  absence  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  man  having  been  con- 
victed, the  postmaster-general  was 
bound  to  regard  him  as  guilty, 
and  hesitated  to  allow  a  clerk  to  be 
absent  so  long  on  behalf  of  a  man 
who  was  already  in  prison.  But 
the  Secretary  of  State  overniled 
this  scruple,  and  the  leave  was  to 
be  given.  Bagwax  was  elate^ — first 
and  chiefly  because  he  trusted  that  he 
would  become  the  moans  of  putting 
right  a  foul  and  cruel  wrong.  For 
in  these  days  Bagwax  almost  wept 
over  the  hardships  inflicted  on  that 
poor  lady  at  Folking.  But  he  was 
elated  also  by  the  prospect  of  his 
travels,  and  by  the  godsend  of  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence.  Ife  was  a 
little  proud,  too,  o£  lva.NY\\%  \\«A  \jKyfc 
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personal  attention  paid  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  All  this  was 
very  gratifying.  But  that  which 
gratified  him  was  not  so  charming 
to  his  brother  clerks.  They  had 
never, en  joyed  the  privilege  of  leav- 
ing that  weary  office  for  six  months. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  occupy 
themselves  in  contemplating  an  en- 
velope. They  were  never  specially 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Of  course  there  was  a  little  envy, 
and  a  somewhat  general  feeling  that 
Bagwax,  having  got  to  the  weak 
side  of  Sir  John  Joram,  was  suc- 
ceeding in  having  himself  sent  out 
as  a  first-class  overland  passenger  to 
Sydney,  merely  as  a  job.  Paris  to 
be  seen,  and  the  tunnel,  and  the 
railways  .  through  Italy,  and  the 
Suez  Canal, — all  these  places,  not 
delightful  to  the  wives  of  Indian 
officers  coming  home  or  going  out, 
were  an  Elysium  to  the  post-office 
mind.  Uis  expenses  to  be  paid  for 
six  months  on  the  most  gentleman- 
like footing,  and  his  salary  going  on 
all  the  time  !  Official  human  na- 
ture, good  as  it  generally  is,  cannot 
learn  that  such  glories  are  to  be 
showered  on  one  not  specially  de- 
serving head  without  something 
akin  to  enmity.  The  general  idea, 
therefore,  in  the  office,  was  that  Bag- 
wax  would  do  no  good  in  Sydney, 
that  othei's  would  have  been  better 
than  Bagwax, — in  fact,  that  of  all 
the  clerks  in  all  the  departments, 
Bagwax  was  the  very  last  man  who 
ought  to  have  been  selected  for  an 
enterprise  demanding  secrecy,  dis- 
cretion, and  some  judicial  severity. 
Curlydown  and  Bagwax  occupied 
the  same  room  at  the  office  in  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand ;  and  there  it  was 
their  fate  in  life  to  arrange,  inspect, 
and  generally  attend  to  those  ap- 
parently unintelligible  hieroglyphics 
with  which  the  outside  coverings  of 
our  correspondence  are  generally  be- 
daubed. Curlydown's  hair  had  fall- 
en from  his  head,  and  his  face  had 


become  puckered  with  wri 
through  anxiety  to  make  these  i 
ings  legible  and  intelligible, 
popular  newspaper,  the  popular 
ber  of  Parliament,  rind  the  p< 
novelist, — the  name  of  Charles 
ens  will  of  course  present  its 
the  reader  who  remembers  the 
cumlocution  office, — have  had 
pressed  on  their  several  rain 
and  have  endeavoured  to  in 
the  same  idea  on  the  minds  o 
public  generally, — that  the  n 
Government  clerk  is  quite  in< 
ent  to  his  work.  No  greatei 
take  was  ever  made,  or  one  she 
less  observation  of  human  n 
It  is  the  nature  of  a  man  to  s 
ciate  his  own  work.  The 
who  is  made  simply  to  move 
perishes  because  he  knows  his 
is  without  aim.  The  fault  li 
the  other  side.  The  policen 
ambitious  of  arresting  every 
The  lawyer  would  rather  make 
will  for  you  gi'atis  than  let  you 
your  own.  The  General  can  b 
in  nothing  but  in  well  -  ti 
troops.  Curlydown  would  w: 
ly  have  expended  the  whol 
revenue  of  the  post-office, — ^an 
own, — in  improving  the  mad 
for  stamping  letters.  But  h 
hardly  succeeded  in  life.  II» 
done  his  duty,  and  was  rcsr 
by  all.  He  lived  comfortal 
a  suburban  cottage  with  a  gj 
having  some  private  means, 
had  brought  up  a  happy  fann 
prosperity  ; — but  he  had  done 
ing  new.  Bagwax,  who  was  t 
years  his  junior,  had,  with  ma 
effbcta,  added  a  happy  drop  o 
pehtine  to  the  stamping-oil, — i 
doing  so  had  broken  Curly d 
heart.  The  "  J^agwax  Star 
Mixture "  had  absolutely  acl 
a  name,  which  was  printed  o 
official  list  of  stores.  Curly d 
mind  was  vacillatins:  betweei 
New  River  and  a  pension, — be 
death  in  the   breach   and  ac 
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jed^ed  defeat, — when  a  new  interest 
was  lent  to  his  life  by  the  Caldigate 
eovclupe.  It  was  he  who  had  been 
first  sent  by  the  postmaster-general 
to  Sir  John  Joram's  chambers.  But 
the  matter  had  become  too  Iar<ro  for 
himself  alone,  and  in  an  ill-fated 
hoor  Bagwax  had  been  consulted. 
Xo V  Bagwax  was  to  be  sent  to  Syd- 
ney,— almost  with  the  appointments 
of  a  lawyer! 

They    still    occupied    the    same 
rooiD, — a  fact  which  infinitely  in- 
creased the  torments  of  Curlydown's 
position.    They  ought  to  have  been 
inoTcd  very   far  asunder.      Curly- 
do^Q  was  still  engaged  in  tiSe  rou- 
tine ordinary   work    of    the    day, 
seeing    that     the    proper    changes 
were  made  in  all  the  stamps  used 
during  the  various  hours  —  assur- 
ing himself  that  the   crosses   and 
letters  and   figures   upon  which  so 
much  of  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
depended,  were  properly  altered  and 
arranged.    And  it  may  well  be  that 
his  own  labours  were  made  heavier 
by  the  devotion  of  his  colleagues  to 
other  matters.     And  yet  from  time 
^   time  Bagwax   would    ask    him 
questions,  never  indeed  taking  his 
•dvice,  but  still  demanding  his  as- 
8>«tance.     Curlydown  was  not  nat- 
urally a  man  of  ill-temper  or  of  an 
^''gfy  heart.     But  there  were  mo- 
"^©nts  in  which  he  could  hardly  ab- 
stain from  expressing  himself  with 
animosity. 

On  a  certain  morning  in  August 
^**gwax  was  seated  at  his  table, 
^hich  as  usual  was  laden  with  the 
envelopes  of  many  letters.  There 
^€re  some  hundreds  before  him, 
^e  marks  on  which  he  was  perusing 
^th  a  strong  magnifying-glass.  It 
««d  been  arranged  that  he  was  to 
*^rt  on  his  great  journey  in  the 
first  week  in  September,  and  he  em- 
ployed his  time  before  he  went  in 
wanning  all  the  envelopes  bearing 
Jhe  Sydney  post-mark  which  he 
"•^  been  able  to  procure  in  Eng- 


land, He  spent  the  entire  day  with 
a  magnifying-glass  in  his  hand; — 
but  as  Curlydown  was  also  always 
armed  in  the  same  fashion,  that  was 
not  peculiar.  They  did  much  of 
their  work  with  such  tools. 

The  date  on  the  envelope, — the 
date  conveyed  by  the  impression, 
to  which  so  much  attention  had 
been  given, — was  10th  May  1873. 
Bagwax  had  succeeded  in  getting 
covers  bearing  dates  very  close  to 
that.  The  7th  of  May  had  been 
among  his  treasures  for  some  time, 
and  now  he  had  acquired  an  entire 
letter,  envelope  and  all,  which  bore 
the  Sydney  impression  of  the  13th 
May.  This  was  a  great  triumph. 
"  I  have  brought  it  within  a  week," 
he  said  to  Curlydown,  bending 
down  over  his  glass,  and  inspecting 
at  the  same  time  the  two  dates. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?"  ask- 
ed Curlydown,  as  he  passed  rapidly 
under  his  own  glass  the  stamps 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  inspect 
from  day  to  day, 

"All  the  good  in  the  world," 
said  Bagwax,  brandishing  his  own 
magnifier  with  energy.  "It  is  al- 
most conclusive."  Now  the  argu- 
ment with  Bagwax  was  this, — that 
if  he  found  in  the  Sydney  post- 
marks of  7th  May,  and  in  those  of 
13th  May,  tho  same  deviations  or 
bruises  in  the  die,  those  deviations 
must  have  existed  also  on  the  davs 
between  these  two  dates; — and  as 
the  impression  before  him  was  quite 
perfect,  without  any  such  devia- 
tion, did  it  not  follow  that  it  must 
have  been  obtained  in  some  manner 
outside  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness? 

"  There  are  a  dozen  stamps  in 
use  at  the  Sydney  office,"  said 
Curlydown. 

"Perhaps  so;  or,  at  any  rate, 
three  or  four.  But  I  can  trace  as 
well  as  possible  the  times  at  which 
new  stamps  were  supplied.  Look 
here."     Then  he  threw  l\\vv\%»<i\l  w^x 
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the  multiioiie  of  envelopes,  all  of 
"which  had  been  carefully  arranged 
as  to  dates,  and  began  to  point  out 
the  periods.  '*  Here,  you  see,  in 
1873,  there  is  nothing  that  quite 
tallies  with  the  Caldigrate  letter.  I 
have  measured  them  to  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  an  inch,  and  I  am  sure 
that  early  in  May  '73  there  was  not 
a  stamp  in  use  in^he  Sydney  office 
which  could  have  made  that  im- 
pression. I  have  eighteen  Mays 
'73,  and  not  one  of  them  could 
have  been  made  by  the  stamp  that 
did  this."  As  he  spoke  thus,  he 
rapped  his  finger  down  on  the  copy 
of  the  sacred  envelope  which  he  was 
using.     "  Is  not  that  conclusive  ?" 

"  If  it  was  not  conclusive  to  keep 
a  man  from  going  to  prison,"  said 
Curlydown,  remembering  the  failure 
of  his  own  examination,  "  it  will  not 
be  conclusive  to  get  him  out  again." 

**  There  I  differ.  No  doubt 
further  evidence  is  necessary,  and 
therefore  I  must  go  to  Sydney." 

"  If  it  is  conclusive,  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  go  to  Sydney  at 
all.  If  your  proof  is  so  perfect, 
-why  should  that  fellow  be  kept  in 
prison  while  you  are  running  about 
the  world  ?" 

This  idea  had  also  occurred  to 
Bagwax,  and  he  had  thought 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  be  magnanimous  enough  to 
perfect  his  proof  in  England,  so  as 
to  get  a  pardon  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  once,  to  his  own  mani- 
fest injury.  "  What  would  sat- 
isfy you  and  me,"  said  Bagwax, 
"  wouldn't  satisfy  the  ignorant."  To 
the  conductor  of  an  omnibus  on  the 
Surrev  side  of  the  river,  the  man  who 
does  not  know  what  *'The  Castle" 
means  is  ignorant.  The  outsider 
who  is  in  a  mist  as  to  the  "  previous 
question,"  or  **  the  order  of  tKe  day," 
is  ignorant  to  the  member  of  Par- 
liament. To  have  no  definite  date 
conveyed  by  the  term  "  Rogation 
Sunday"    is  to   the    clerical   mind 


gross  ignorance.  The  horsey  man 
thinks  you  have  been  in  bed  all 
your  life  if  the  "  near  side"  is  not 
as  descriptive  to  you  as  ''the  left 
hand."  To  Bagwax  and  Curlydown, 
not  to  distinguish  post- marks  was  to 
be  ignorant.  "I  fear  it  wouldn't 
satisfy  the  ignorant,"  said  Bagwax, 
thinking  of  his  projected  journey 
to  Sydney. 

"  Proof  is  proof,"  said  Curly- 
down. **  I  don't  think  you'll  ever 
get  him  out.  The  time  has  gone  by. 
But  you  may  do  just  as  much  hero 
as  there." 

"  VjfL  sure  we  shall  get  him  out. 
ril  never  rest  in  my  bed  till  wc  have 
got  him  out." 

"  Mr.  Justice  Brambcr  won't  mind 
whether  you  rest  in  your  bed  or  not, 
— nor  yet  the  Secretary  of  State.'* 

**Sir  John   Joram "    began 

Bagwax.  In  these  discussions  Sir 
John  Joram  was  alwavs  his  main 
staff. 

"Sir  John  Joram  has  got  other 
fish  to  fry  before  this  time.  It's  a  mar- 
vel to  me,  Bagwax,  that  they  should 
give  way  to  all  this  nonsense.  If 
anything  could  be  done,  it  could  be 
done  in  half  the  time, — and  if  any- 
thing could  be  done,  it  could  bo 
done  here.  By  the  time  yoa're 
back  from  Sydney,  Caldigate's  time 
will  be  half  out.  Why  don't  you 
let  Sir  John  see  your  proof?  You 
don^t  want  to  lose  your  trip,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Caldigate  was  languishing  in  pri- 
son, and  that  poor,  nameless  lady 
was  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  he  had  the  proof  lying  there  on 
the  table  before  him,  —  ^ufScient 
proof,  as  he  did  in  his  heart  be- 
lieve !  But  how  often  does  it  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  post-office  clerk  .to  be 
taken  round  the  world  free  of  ex- 
pense? The  way  Curlydown  put 
it  was  ill-natured  and  full  of  envy. 
Bagwax  was  well  aware  that  Curly- 
down was  instigated  solely  by  envy. 
But  still,  these  were  his  own  con- 
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Fictions, — and  Bagwax  was  in  truth 
a  Boft-heartcd,  conscientious  man. 

•*  I  do  think  it  ought  to  be  enough 
for  any  Secretary  of  State,"  said  he, 
•*  a.nd  I'll  go  to  Sir  John  Joram  to- 
morrow. Of  course,  I  should  like 
t<>     sec  the  world  ; — who  wouldn't  ? 


But  rd  rather  be  the  means  of  re- 
storing that  fellow  to  his  poor  wife, 
than  be  sent  to  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  with  a  guinea  a-day  for 
personal  expenses."  In  this  way 
he  nobly  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
at  once  to  Sir  John  Joram. 


CHAPTER    XLYIU. SIR  JOHN   JORAm's    CHAMBERS. 


Afr.  Carlydown^s  insinuations  had 
been  very  cruel,  but  also  very  power- 
ful •    Bagwax,  as  he  considered  the 
matter  that  night  in  his  bed,  did 
conscientiously    think    that   a    dis- 
creet  and     humane    Secretary    of 
State   would  .  let    the    unfortunate 
husband  out  of  prison  on  the  evi- 
dence   which     he    (Bagwax)    had 
already  collected.     My  readers  will 
not  perhaps  agree  with  him.     The 
'  finding  of  a  jury  and  the  sentence 
of  a  judge  must  be  regarded  seri- 
ously by  Secretaries  of   State,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Bagwax's  theory 
''^ould  not  make  itself  clear  to  that 
ff^at  functionary.     A  good   many 
**  ifs**  were  necessary.    If  the  woman 
claiming  Oaldigatc  as  her  husband 
'J'ould  swear  falsely  to  anything  in 
•"at  matter,  then  she  would  swear 
falsely   to   everything.     If  this  eu- 
Tj^'ope  had   never    passed  through 
"®    Sydney    post-office,    then    she 
'jl'^uld    have    sworn    falsely    about 
^^    letter, — and  therefore  her  evi- 
^^Hco  would  have   been  altogether 
J^lse,      If   this  post-mark  had  not 
P^^n   made   in  the   due  course  of 
**^ine88,   and  on  the  date  as  now 
*^^»i,  then    the    envelope   had   not 
P^s»ed  regularly  through  the  Syd- 
?^y  office.     So  far  it  was  all  clear 
*^  tlie  mind  of  Bagwax,  and  almost 
^Iea.r  that  the  post-mark  could  not 
H^^v-e  been  made  on  the  date  it  bore. 

•  ^o  result  for  which  he  was  striv- 
es ^ith  true  faith  had  taken  such 

*  Hold  of  his  mind, — he  was  so  ad- 
^^r^c  to  the  Smith-Crinkett  interest, 
*^cl  80  generously  anxious  for  John 


Caldigate  and  the  poor  lady  at  Folk- 
ing,  that  he  could  not  sec  obstacles  ; 
— he  could  not  even  clearly  see  the 
very  obstacles  which  made  his  own 
going  to  Sydney  seem  to  others  to 
be  necessary.  And  yet  he  longed 
to  go  to  Sydney  with  all  his  heart. 
He  would  be  almost  broken-hearted 
if  he  were  robbed  of  that  delight. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  packed 
all  his  envelopes  carefully  into  a 
large  hand-bag,  and  started  in  a 
cab  for  Sir  John  Joram's  chamberB. 
"  Where  are  you  going  with  them 
now  ?"  Curlydown  asked,  somewhat 
disdainfully,  just  as  Bagwax  was 
starting.  Curlydown  had  taken 
upon  himself  of  late  to  ridicule  the 
envelopes,  and  had  become  almost 
an  anti-Caldigatite.  Bagwax  vouch- 
safed to  make  him  no  reply.  On 
the  previous  afternoon  he  ha<^  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  going  at  once 
to  Sir  John,  and  had  written,  as 
Curlydown  well  knew,  a  letter  to 
Sir  John^s  clerk  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment. Sir  John  was  known  to  be 
in  town  though  it  was  the  end  of 
August,  being  a  laborious  man  who 
contented  himself  with  a  little  par- 
tridge-shooting by  way  of  holiday. 
It  had  been  understood  that  he  was 
to  see  Bagwax  before  his  departure. 
All  this  had  been  known  to  Curly- 
down, and  the  question  had  been 
asked  only  to  exasperate.  There 
was  a  sarcasm  in  the  ''  now"  which 
determined  Bagwax  to  start  with- 
out a  word  of  reply. 

As  he  went  down  to  the  Temple 
in  the  cab    he  tviTned  o\^\  \\i  V\ak 
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mind  a  great  question  which  often 
troubles  many  of  us.  How  far  was 
he  bouud  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  others  ?  He  had  done 
his  duty  zealously  in  this  matter, 
and  now  was  under  orders  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  a  manner  which 
opened  up  to  him  a  whole  paradise  of 
happiness.  How  grand  was  this  op- 
portunity of  seeing  something  of  the 
world  beyond  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  ! 
And  then  the  pecuniary  gain  would 
be  so  great !  Hitherto  he  had  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  what  he  had  done. 
Ho  was  a  simple  post-office  clerk, 
and  was  paid  for  his  time  by  the 
Crown, — very  moderately.  On  this 
projected  journey  all  liis  expenses 
would  be  paid  for  him,  and  still  he 
would  liave  his  salarv.  Sir  John 
Joram  had  declared  the  journey  to 
be  quite  necessary.  The  Secretary 
of  State  had  probably  not  occupied 
his  mind  much  with  the  matter ; 
but  in  the  mind  of  ]^agwax  there 
was  a  fixed  idea  that  the  Secretary 
thought  of  little  else,  and  that  the 
Secretary  had  declared  that  his 
hands  were  tied  till  Bag  wax  should 
have  been  to  Sydney.  But  his 
conscience  told  him  that  the  jour- 
nev  was  not  neccssarv,  and  that 
the  (}elay  would  be  cruel.  In  that 
cab  Bagwax  made  up  his  mind  that 
ho  would  do  his  duty  like  an  honest 
man. 

Sir  John's  chambers  in  Pump 
Court  were  gloomy  without,  though 
commodious  and  ample  within.  Bag- 
wax  was  now  well  known  to  the 
clerk,  and  was  received  almost  as  a 
friend.  *'  I  think  I've  got  it  all  as 
clear  as  running  water,  Mr.  Jones," 
he  said,  feeling  no  doubt  that  Sir 
John's  clerk,  ifr.  Jones,  must  have 
that  interest  in  the  ease  which  per- 
vaded his  own  mind. 

"  That  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
gentleman  in  prison,  Mr.  Bagwax." 

"  And  for  the  lady ;  poor  lady  ! 
I  don't  know  whether  I  don't  think 
almost  more  of  her  than  of  him." 


Mr.  Jones  was  returning  to  his  work, 
having  sent  in  word  to  Sir  Joha  of 
this  visitor's  arrival.  ]^ut  Bagwax 
was  too  full  of  his  subject,  and  of 
his  own  honesty,  for  that.  "  I  don't 
think  that  I  need  go  out  after  all, 
Mr.  Jones." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !" 

*^  Of  course  it  will  be  a  great  sell 
for  me."^ 

"  Will  it,  now  ?" 

"Sydney,  I  am  told,  is  an  Ely- 
sium upon  earth." 

"  It's  much  the  same  as  Botany- 
Bay  ;  isn't  it  ?"  asked  Jones. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  quite  a  different 
place.  I  was  reading  a  book  the 
other  day  which  said  that  Sydney 
h.irbour  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
God  ever  made  on  the  face  of  the 
globe." 

"I  know  there  used  to  be  con- 
victs there,"  saiil  Mr.  Jones,  very 
positively. 

"  Perhaps  they  had  a  few  once, 
but  never  many.  They  liavo  oranges 
there,  and  a  Parliament  almost  oh 
good  as  our  own,  and  a  bcaatiful 
new  post-office.  I^ut  I  shau't  liave 
to  go,  Mr.  Jones.  Of  course,  a  man 
has  to  do  his  duty." 

''  Some  do,  and  more  don't. 
That's  as  far  as  I  see,  Mr.  Bagwax." 

*'  I'm  all  for  Nelson's  inotto, 
Mr.  Jones, — 'England  expects  that 
every  man  this  day  shall  do  his 
duty.' "  In  repeating  these  memor- 
able words  Bagwax  raised  his  voice. 

"Sir  John  don't  like  to  hear 
anything  through  the  partition,  Mr. 
Bajjwax." 

**  1  beg  pardon.  But  whenever 
I  think  of  that  glorious  observa- 
tion I  am  apt  to  become  a  little 
excited.  It'll  go  a  long  way,  Mr. 
Jones,  in  keeping  a  man  straight 
if  he'll  only  say  it  to  himself  often 
enoujrh." 

"But  not  to  roar  it  out  in  an 
eminent  barrister's  chambers.  Ho 
didn't  hear  you,  I  daresay ;  only  I 
thought  I'd  just  caution  yon." 
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"Quite  right,  Mr.  Jones.  Now 
I  mean  to  do  mine.  I  think  we 
can  get  the  party  out  of  prison 
without  any  journey  to  Sydney  at 
all ;  and  Fm  not  going  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  it  I  have  devoted  my- 
self to  this  case,  and  Fm  not  going 
to  let  my  own  interest  stand  in  the 
way.  Mr.  Jones,  let  a  man  be  ever 
so  humble,  England  does  expect 
— ^that  he'll  do  his  duty." 

"By  George,  heMl  hear  you,  Mr. 
Bagwax  ! — he  will  indeed."  But 
at  that  moment  Sir  John's  bell  was 
rung,  and  Bagwax  was  summoned 
into  the  great  man's  room.  Sir 
John  was  sitting  at  a  large  office- 
table  so  completely  covered  with 
papers  that  a  whole  chaos  of  legal 
atoms  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
posited there  by  the  fortuitous 
operation  of  ages.  Bagwax,  who 
had  his  large  bag  in  his  hand, 
looked  forlornly  round  the  room 
for  some  freer  and  more  fitting 
board  on  which  he  miorht  ex- 
pose  his  documents.  But  there 
was  none.  There  were  bookshelves 
tilled  with  books,  and  a  large  sofa 
which  was  covered  also  with  papers, 
and  another  table  laden  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  concrete  chaos, — 
whereas  the  chaos  in  front  of  Sir 
John  was  a  chaos  in  solution.  Sir 
John  liked  Bagwax,  though  he  was 
generally  opposed  to  zealous  co- 
operators.  There  was  in  the  man 
a  mixture  of  intelligence  and  ab- 
surdity, of  real  feeling  and  affec- 
tation, of  genuine  humility  as  to 
himself  personally  and  of  thorough 
confidence  in  himself  post-officially, 
which  had  gratified  Sir  John  ;  and 
Sir  John  had  been  quite  sure  that 
the  post-office  clerk  had  intended 
to  speak  the  absolute  truth,  with 
an  honest,  manly  conviction  in  the 
innocence  of  his  client,  and  in  the 
guilt  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.  Ue  was  therefore  well  dis- 
posed towards  Bagwax.  **  Well, 
Mr.  Bagwax,"  he  said;  "so  I  under- 


stand you  have  got  a  little  further 
in  the  matter  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  A  good  deal  further,  Sir  John." 

"  As  how  ?  Perhaps  you  can  ex- 
plain it  shortly." 

This  was  troublesome.  Bagwax 
did  not  think  that  he  could  explain 
the  matter  very  shortly.  He  could 
not  explain  the  matter  at  all  without 
showing  his  envelopes ;  and  how  was 
he  to  show  them  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  room  \  He  immedi- 
ately dived  into  his  bag  and  brought 
forth  the  first  bundle  of  envelopes. 
"Perhaps,  Sir  John,  I  had  better 
put  them  out  upon  the  floor,"  he 
said. 

**  Must  I  see  all  those  ?" 

There  were  many  more  bundles 
within,  which  Bagwax  was  anxious 
that  the  barrister  should  examine 
minutely.  "It  is  very  important. 
Sir  John.  It  is  iodeed.  It  is  real- 
ly altogether  a  case  of  post-marks, — 
altoorether.  We  have  never  in  our 
branch  had  anything  so  interesting 
before.  If  we  can  show  that  that 
envelope  certainly  was  not  stamped 
with  that  post-mark  in  the  Sydney 
post-office  on  the  10th  May,  1873, 
then  we  shall  get  him  out, — shan't 
we?" 

"It  will  be  very  material,  Mr. 
Bagwax,"  said  Sir  John,  cautiously. 

"  They  will  all  have  sworn  falsely, 
and  then  somebody  must  have  ob- 
tained the  post-mark  surreptitiously. 
There  must  have  been  a  regular 
plant  The  stamp  must  have  been 
made  up  and  dated  on  purpose, — 
so  as  to  give  a  false  date.  Some 
official  in  the  Sydney  post-office 
must  have  been  employed." 

"That's  what  we  want  you  to 
find  out  over  there,"  said  Sir  John, 
who  was  not  quite  so  zealous,  per- 
haps not  quite  so  conscientious,  as 
his  more  humble  assistant, — and 
whose  mind  was  more  occupied  with 
other  matters.  "  You'll  find  out  all 
that  at  Sydney." 

The  temptation  was  very  great. 
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Sir  John  wanted  him  to  go, — told 
him  that  he  ought  to  go  !  Sir  John 
was  the  man  rcspoDsihle  for  the 
frhoie  matter.  He,  Bagwax,  had 
done  his  best.  Could  it  be  right 
for  him  to  provoke  Sir  John  by 
contesting  the  matter, — contesting 
it  so  much  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage! Had  he  not  done  enough 
for  honesty?  —  enough  to  satisfy 
even  that  grand  idea  of  duty  ?  As 
he  turned  the  bundle  of  documents 
round  in  his  hand,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  had  not  done  enouG;h. 
There  was  a  little  gurgle  in  his 
tliroat,  almost  a  tear  in  his  eye,  as 
he  replied,  "  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  wanted  to  go  if  you  would  look 
ttt  these  envelopes." 

Sir  John  understood  it  all  at 
once, — and  there  was  much  to  un- 
derstand. He  knew  how  anxious 
the  man  was  to  go  on  this  projected 
journey,  and  he  perceived  the  cause 
which  was  inducing  him  to  sur- 
render his  own  interests.  He  re- 
membered that  the  journey  must  be 
made  at  a  great  expense  to  his  own 
client.  He  ran  over  the  case  in  his 
mind,  and  acknowledged  to  himself 
that  conclusive  evidence, — evidence 
that  should  be  quite  conclusive, — 
of  fraud  as  to  the  envelope,  might 
possibly  suflice  to  release  his  client 
at  once  from  prison.  He  told  him- 
self also  that  he  could  not  dare  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  matter 
himself  without  a  close  inspection 
of  those  post-marks, — that  a  close 
inspection  might  probably  take  two 
hours,  and  that  the  two  hours 
would  finally  have  to  be  abstracted 
from  the  already  curtailed  period 
of  his  uirrhtlv  slumbers.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  state  of  his  tables, 
and  of  the  difficulties  as  to  space. 
Perhaps  that  idea  was  the  one 
strongest  in  his  mind  against  the 
examination. 

But  then  what  a  hero  was  Bag- 
wax  !  What  self-abncfjation  was 
there !      Should  he  be  less  ready  to 


devote  himself  to  his  client, — ^he, 
who  was  paid  for  his  work, — than 
this  post-office  clerk,  who  was  as 
pure  in  his  honesty  as  he  was  zealous 
in  the  cause  ?  '*  There  are  a  great 
many  of  them,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said, 
almost  whining. 

"  A  good  many.  Sir  John." 
*^Uave  at  itT'  said  the  Queen's 
Counsel  and  late  Attorney -Gen cral, 
springing  up  from  his  chair.  Bag- 
wax  almost  jumped  out  of  the  way, 
so  startled  was  he  by  the  quick  and 
sudden  movement.  Sir  John  rang 
his  bell;  but  not  waiting  for  the 
clerk,  began  to  hurl  the  chaos  in 
solution  on  to  the  top  of  the  con- 
crete chaos.  Bagwax  naturally  at- 
tempted to  assist  him.  "  For  G — ^"s 
sake,  don't  you  touch  them  I" 
said  Sir  John,  as  thougl\  avenging 
himself  by  a  touch  of  scorn  for  the 
evil  thinp:  which  was  being  done  to 
him.  Then  Jones  hurried  into  the 
room,  and  with  more  careful  liands 
assisted  his  master,  trying  to  pre- 
serve some  order  with  the  disturbed 
papers.  In  this  way  the  large  office- 
table  was  within  three  minntes 
made  clear  for  the  Bagwaxian  strat- 
egy. Mr.  Jones  declared  afterwards 
that  it  was  seven  years  since  he  had 
seen  the  entire  top  of  that  table. 
**  Now  go  ahead !"  said  Sir  John, 
who  seemed,  during  the  operation, 
to  have  lost  something  of  his  ordi- 
nary dignity. 

Bagwax,  who  since  that  little 
check  had  been  standing  perfectly 
still,  with  his  open  bag  in  his  hands, 
at  once  began  his  work.  The  plain 
before  him  was  immense,  and  he 
was  able  to  marshal  all  his  forces. 
In  the  centre,  and  nearest  to  Sir 
Johu,  as  he  sat  in>  his  usual  chair, 
were  exposed  all  the  Mays  '73.  For 
it  was  thus  that. he  denominated 
the  envelopes  with  which  ho  was  so 
familiars  There  were  Vl's  and  72*8, 
and  74's  and  75's.  But  the  73's 
were  all  arrancrcd  in  months,  and 
then   in   days.     Ho   began   by  ex- 
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plaioing  that  he  had  obtained  all 
these  envelopes  "  promiscuously," 
as  he  said.  There  had  been  no 
selection,  none  had  been  rejected. 
Then  courteously  handing  his  offi- 
cial magnify ing-glass  to  the  barrister, 
be  invited  him  to  inspect  them  all 
generally, — to  make,  as  it  were,  a 
first  cursory  inspection, — so  that  he 
might  see  that  there  Tvas  not  one 
perfect  impression,  perfect  as  that 
impression  on  the  Caldigate  enve- 
lope was  perfect.  "  Not  one,"  said 
Bagwax,  beating  his  bosom  in 
triumph. 

"That  seems  perfect,"  said  Sir 
John,  pointing  with  the  glass  to  a 
selected  specimen. 

"Your  eyes  are  very  good,  Sir 
John,  —  very  good  indeed.  You 
have  found  the  cleanest  and  truest 
of  the  whole  lot.  But  if  you'll 
examine  the  tail  of  the  Y,  you'll 
see  it's  been  rubbed  a  little.  And 
then  if  you'll  follow  with  your  eye 
the  circular  line  which  makes  up 
the  round  of  the  post-mark,  you'll 
find  a  dent  on  the  outside  bar.  I 
go  more  on  the  dents  in  those  bars, 
Sir  John,  than  I  do  on  the  figures. 
All  the  bars  are  dented  more  or 
less,  —  particularly  the  Mays  '73. 
They  don't  remain  quite  true,  Sir 
John, — not  after  a  day's  fair  use. 
They've  taken  a  new  stamp  out  of 
the  store  to  do  the  Caldiorate  en- 
velope.  They  couldn't  get  at  the 
stamps  in  use.  That's  how  it  has 
been." 

Sir  John  listened  in  silence  as 
be  continued  to  examine  one  en- 
velope after  another  through  the 
glass.  "Now,  Sir  John,  if  we 
come  to  the  Mays  '73,  we  shall  find 
that  just  about  that  time  there  has 
been  no  new  stamp  brought  into 
use.  There  isn't  one,  either,  that 
lias  exactly  the  Caldigate  breadth. 
I've  brought  a  nile  by  which  you 
can  get  to  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch." 
Here  Bagwax  brought  out  a  little 
ivory  instrument   marked   all   over 


with  fiorures.  "Of  course  they're 
intended  to  be  of  the  same  pattern. 
But  gradually,  very  gradually,  the 
circle  has  always  become  smaller. 
Isn't  that  conclusive?  The  Cal- 
digate impression  is  a  little,  very 
little, — ever  so  little, — but  a  little 
smaller  than  any  of  the  Mays  '73. 
Isn't  that  conclusive?" 

"  If  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Bagwax, 
you  don't  pretend  to  say  that  you 
have  got  impressions  of  all  the 
stamps  which  may  have  been  in 
use  in  the  Sydney  office  at  that 
time?  But  in  Sydney,  if  I  under- 
stand the  matter  rightly,  they  keep 
daily  impressions  of  all  the  stamps 
in  a  book." 

"  Just  so — just  so,  Sir  John,"  said 
Bagwax,  feeling  that  every  word 
spoken  to  the  lawyer  renewed  his 
own  hopes  of  going  out  to  Sydney, — 
but  feelinor  also  that  Sir  John  would 
be  wrong,  very  wrong,  if  he  subject- 
ed his  client  to  so  unnecessarily 
prolonged  a  detention  in  the  Cam- 
bridge county  prison.  "They  do 
keep  a  book  which  would  be  quite 
conclusive.  I  could  have  the  pages 
photographed." 

"Would  not  that  be  best?  and 
you  might  probably  find  out  who 
it  was  who  gave  this  fraudulent 
aid." 

"I  could  find  out  everything," 
said   Bagwax,   energetically ;   "  but 


?» 


*^ But  what?" 

"  It  is  all  found  out  there.  It  is, 
indeed.  Sir  John.  If  I  could  get 
you  to  go  along  with  me,  you  would 
see  that  that  letter  couldn't  have 
gone  through  the  Sydney  post- 
office." 

"  I  think  I  do  see  it  But  it  is 
so  difficult,  Mr.  Bagwax,  to  make 
others  see  things." 

"  And  if  it  didn't, — and  it  never 

did ; — but  if  it  didn't,  why  did  they 

^say  it  did  ?     Why  did  they  swear  it 

did?     Isn't   that   enough   to  make 

any  Secretary  let  him  go?" 
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The  energy,  the  zeal,  the  true 
faith  of  the  man,  were  admirable. 
Sir  John  was  half  disposed  to  rise 
from  his  seat  to  embrace  the  man, 
and  hail  him  as  his  brother, — 
only  that  had  he  done  so  he  would 
have  made  himself  as  ridiculous 
as  Bag  wax.  Zeal  is  always  ridi- 
culous. "  I  think  I  see  it  all,"  he 
said. 

"  And  w^on't  they  let  the  man 
go?" 

**  There  were  four  persons  who 
swore  positively  that  tliey  were 
present  at  the  marriage,  one  of 
them  being  the  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  been  married.  That  is 
direct  evidence.  With  all  our 
search,  we  have  hitherto  found  no 
one  to  give  us  any  direct  evidence 
to  rebut  this.  Then  they  brought 
forward,  to  corroborate  these  state- 
ments, a  certain  amount  of  circum- 
stantial evidence, — and  among  other 
things  this  letter." 

"  The  Caldigatc  envelope,"  said 
Bag  wax,  eagerly. 

"What  you  call  the  Caldigatc 
envelope.  It  was  unnecessary,  per- 
haps; and,  if  fraudulent,  certainly 
foolish.  They  would  hate  had 
their  verdict  without  it." 

"  But  they  did  it,"  said  Bagwax, 
in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Bagwax,  you 
were  not  brought  up  to  our  pro- 
fcpvsion.  You  would  have  made 
a  great  lav,yer !" 

'"Oh,  Sir  John!" 

"  Yes,  thev  did  it.  And  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  they  have  done 
it  fraudulentlv,  no  doubt  that  fraud 
will  stain  their  direct  evidence. 
But  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
verdict  has  been  already  obtained. 


We  are  not  struggling  now  with  a 
jury,  but  with  an  impassive  emblem 
of  sovereign  justice." 

"  And  therefore  the*  real  facts 
will  go  the  further.  Sir  John." 

"  Well  argued,  Mr.  Bagwax, — ad- 
mirably well  argued.  If  yon  should 
ever  be  called,  I  hope  I  may  not 
have  you  against  me  very  often. 
But  I  will  think  of  it  all.  You  can 
take  the  envelopes  away  with  you, 
because  you  have  impressed  me 
vividly  with  all  that  they  can  tell 
me.  My  present  impression  is,  that 
you  had  better  take  the  joaruey. 
But  within  the  next  few  days  I  will 
give  a  little  more  thought  to  it^  and 
you  shall  hear  from  me."  Then 
he  put  out  his  hand,  which  was 
a  courtesy  Mr.  Bagwax  had  never 
before  enjoyed.  "You  may  be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Bagwax,  when  I  say 
that  I  have  come  across  many  re- 
markable men  in  many  cases  which 
have  fallen  into  my  hands, — but 
that  I  have  rarely  encountered  a 
man  whom  I  have  more  thoroughly 
respected  than  I  do  you." 

Mr.  Bagwax  went  away  to  his 
own  lodging  exulting,  —  bnt  more 
than  ever  resolved  that  the  journey 
to  Sydney  was  unnecessary.  As 
usual,  he  spent  a  large  portion  of 
that  afternoon  in  contemplating  the 
envelopes;  and  then,  as  ho  was 
doing  so,  another  idea  stnick  him, 
—  an  idea  which  made  him  tear 
his  hairs  with  disgust  because  it 
had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 
There  was  now  opened  to  him  a 
new  scope  of  inquiry,  an  altogether 
different  matter  of  evidence.  But 
the  idea  was  by  far  too  important 
to  be  brought  in  and  explained  at 
the  fag-end  of  a  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. ALL    THE    SHANDS. 


There  had  been  something  almost,  first  heard  there.     As  the  anger  had 

approaching  to   exultation  at  Bab-  been  great  that  Julia  should  be  re- 

ington  when  the  tidings  of  Caldi-  jected,  so  had  the  family  congratu* 

gate's  alleged  Australian  wife  were  lation  been  almost  triumphant  when 
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the  danger  which  had  been  escaped 
was  appreciated.  There  had  been 
something  of  the  same  feeling  at 
Pollington  among  the  Shands, — 
who  had  no  doubt  allowed  them- 
selves  to  think  that  Maria  had  been 
ill  treated  by  John  Caldigate.  He 
ought  to  have  married  Maria, — at 
least  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  who  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
little  book  which  had  been  carried 
away.  But  in  regard  to  the  Aus- 
tralian marriage,  they  had  differed 
among  themselves.  That  Maria 
should  have  escaped  the  terrible 
doom  which  had  befallen  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton's daughter,  was,  of  course,  a 
source  of  comfort.  But  Maria  her- 
self would  never  believe  the  evil 
story.      John    Caldigate    had    not 

been, well,   perhaps    not   quite 

true  to  her.  So  much  she  acknow- 
ledged gently  with  the  germ  of  a 
tear  in  her  eye.  But  she  was  quite 
sore  that  he  would  not  have  married 
Hester  Bolton  while  another  wife 
was  living  in  Australia.  She  arose 
almost  to  enthusiasm  as  she  vindi- 
cated his  character  from  so  base  a 
stain.  lie  had  been,  perhaps,  a 
little  unstable  in  his  affections, — as 
men  are  so  commonly.  But  not 
even  when  the  jury  found  their 
verdict,  could  she  be  got  to  believe 
that  the  John  Caldigate  whom  she 
had  known  would  have  betrayed 
a  girl  whom  he  loved  as  he  was 
supposed  to  have  betrayed  Hester 
[Bolton.  The  mother  and  sisters, 
who  knew  the  softness  of  Maria's 
disposition, — and  who  had  been 
more  angry  than  their  sister  with  the 
inau  who  had  been  wicked  enouorh 
to  carry  away  Thomson's  *  Seasons ' 
in  his  portmanteau  without  marry- 
ing the  girl  who  had  put  it  there, 
— would  not  agree  to  this.  The 
verdict,  at  any  rate,  was  a  verdict 
John  Caldigate  was  in  prison.  The 
poor  young  woman  with  her  infant 
was  a  nameless,  unfortunate  crea- 
ture.   All  this  might  have  happened 


to  their  Maria.  "I  should  always 
have  believed  him  innocent,"  said 
Maria,  wiping  away  the  germ  of 
the  tear  with  her  knuckle. 

The  matter  was  very  often  dis- 
cussed in  the  doctor's  house  at 
Pollington, — as  it  was,  indeed,  by 
the  public  generally,  and  especially 
in  the  eastern  counties.  But  in 
this  house  there  was  a  double  in- 
terest attached  to  it.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  Maria's  escape, — 
which  the  younger  girls  were  accus- 
tomed to  talk  of  as  bavins:  been 
"almost  miraculous;"  and  then 
there  was  Dick's  absolute  disappear- 
ance. It  had  been  declared  at  the 
trial,  on  behalf  of  Caldigate,  that 
if  Dick  could  have  been  put  into 
the  witness-box,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  swear  that  there  had  been 
no  such  marriage  ceremony  as  that 
which  the  four  witnesses  had  ela- 
borately described.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  woman  and  Crinkett  had 
sworn  boldly  that  Dick  Shand, 
thoufjh  not  present  at  the  marriage, 
had  been  well  aware  that  it  had 
taken  place;  and  that  Dick,  could 
his  evidence  have  been  secured, 
would  certainly  have  been  a  witness 
on  their  side.  He  had  been  out- 
side the  tent, — so  said  the  woman, 
— when  the  marriage  was  being  per- 
formed, and  had  refused  to  enter, 
by  way  of  showing  his  continued 
hostility  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  had  always  opposed.  But 
when  the  woman  said  this,  \i  was 
known  that  Dick  Shand  would  not 
appear,  and  the  opinion  was  general 
that  Dick  had  died  in  his  poverty 
and  distress.  Men  who  sink  to  be 
shepherds  in  Australia  because  they 
are  noted  drunkards,  generally  do 
die.  The  constrained  abstinence  of 
perhaps  six  months  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  agonising  at  first,  and  nearly 
fatal.  Then  the  poor  wretch  rushes 
^to  the  joys  of  an  orgy  with  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  in  his  pocket;  and 
the  stun  which  is  given  to  him  as 
brandy   soon   puts   an   end   to  his 
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sufferinors.  There  was  but  little 
doubt  that  such  had  been  the  fate 
of  Dick, — unless,  perhaps,  in  the 
bosom  of  Maria  and  of  his  mother. 

It  was  known  too  at  Pollington, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  the  month 
of  August,  that  efforts  were  still  to 
be  made  with  the  view  of  upsetting 
the  verdict.  Something  had  crept 
out  to  the  public  as  to  the  researches 
made  by  Bagwax,  and  allusions  had 
been  frequent  as  to  the  unfortunate 
absence  of  Dick  Shand.  The  bet- 
ting, had  there  been  betting,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
verdict.  The  four  witnesses  had 
told  their  tale  in  a  straightforward 
way ;  and  though  they  were,  from 
their  characters,  not  entitled  to 
perfect  credit,  still  their  evidence 
had  in  no  wise  been  shaken.  They 
were  mean,  dishonest  folk,  no  doubt. 
They  had  taken  Caldigato's  money, 
and  had  still  gone  on  with  the  pro- 
secution. Even  if  there  had  been 
some  sort  of  a  mamage,  the  woman 
should  have  taken  herself  off  when 
she  had  received  her  money,  and 
left  poor  Hester  to  enjoy  her  happi- 
ness, her  husband,  and  her  home  at 
Bolton.  That  was  the  general  feel- 
ing. But  it  was  hardly  thought 
that  Bagwax,  with  his  envelope, 
would  prevail  over  Judge  Bramber 
in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Probably  there  had  been 
a  marriage.  But  it  was  singular 
that  the  two  men  who  could  have 
given  unimpeachable  evidence  on 
the  matter  should  both  have  van- 
ished out  of  the  world ;  Allan,  the 
minister, — and  Dick  Shand,  the 
miner  and  shepherd. 

"  What  will  she  do  when  he 
comes  out  ?"  Maria  asked.  Mrs. 
Rewble,  —  Harriet,  —  the  curate's 
wife,  was  there.  Mr.  liewble,  as 
curate,  found  it  convenient  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  his  father- 
in-law's  house.  Aud  Mrs.  l*osttle- 
thwaite, — Matilda, — was  with  them, 
as  Mr.  Posttlethwaite's  business  in 


the  soap  line  caused  him  to  live  at 
Pollington.  And  there  were  two 
unmarried  sisters,  Fanny  and  Jane. 
Mrs.  Rewble  was  by  this  time  quite 
the  matron,  and  Mrs.  Posttlethwaite 
was  also  the  happy  mother  of  chil- 
dren. But  Maria  was  still  Maria. 
Fanny  already  had  a  string  to  her 
bow, — and  Jane  was  expectant  of 
many  strings. 

**  She  ought  to  go  back  to  her 
father  and  mother,,  of  course,"  said 
Mrs.  Uewble,  indignantly. 

"I  know  I  wouldn't,"  said  Jane. 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it, 
miss,  and  you  ought  not  to  speak  of 
such  a  thing,"  said  the  curate's  wife. 
Jane  at  this  made  a  orrimaco  which 
was  intended  to  be  seen  only  by 
her  sister  Fanny. 

"  It  is  very  hard  that  two  lov- 
ing hearts  should  be  divided,"  siud 
Maria. 

"  I  never  thought  so  much  of 
John  Caldigate  as  you  did,"  said 
Mrs.  Posttlethwaite.  "  He  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  love  a  good  many 
vouno;  women  all  at  the  same  time. 

"  It's  like  tasting  a  lot  of  cheeses, 
till  you  get  the  one  that  suits  yon," 
said  Jane.  This  offended  the  elder 
sister  so  grievously  that  she  de- 
clared she  did  not  know  what  their 
mother  was  about,  to  allow  such 
liberty  to  the  girls,  and  then  sug- 
gested that  the  conversation  should 
be  changed. 

*^  I'm  sure  I  did  not  say  anything 
wrong,"  said  Jane,  "  and  I  suppose 
it  is  like  that.  A  gentleman  has 
to  find  out  whom  he  likes  best. 
And  as  he  liked  Miss  Bolton  best^ 
I  think  it's  a  thousand  pities  they 
should  be  parted." 

**Ten  thousand  pities!"  said 
Maria,  enthusiastically. 

**  I*articularly  as  there  is  a  baby," 
said  Jane, — upon  which  Mrs.  Rewble 
was  again  very  angry. 

"  If  Dick  were  to  come  home, 
he'd  clear  it  all  up  at  once,"  said 
Mrs.  Posttlethwaite. 
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**l)ick   will  never  come  Lome," 
8ud  Matilda,  mournfally. 

"Never  !"  said  Mrs.  Rewble.  "  I 
am  afraid  that  he  has  expiated  all 
bis  indiscretions.  It  should  make 
U8  who  were  bom  girls  thankful 
^  that  we  have  not  been  subjected  to 
the  same  temptations." 

"I  should  like  to  be  a  man  all 
the  same,"  said  Jane. 

"You  do  not  at  all  know  what 
joa  are  saying,"  replied  the  moni- 
tor.     '*  How  little  have   you    real- 
^d    what   poor    Dick   must    have 
snffered  1     I  wonder  when  they  are 
going  to  let  us  have  tea.     Tm  al- 
most famished."     Mrs.  Rewble  was 
*noivn  in  the  family  for  having  a 
good  appetite.      They  were  sitting 
*t  this  moment  round    a   table   on 
the     lawn,  at   which   they  intended 
^  partake  of  their   evening  meal. 
The    <loctor  might  or  might  not  join 
therxj,    Mrs.  Shand,  who  did  not  like 
tne     open  air,  would  have  hers  sent 
^  licr  in  the  drawing-room.     Mr. 
^CM^He  would   certainly   be   there. 
^^»   Tosttlethwaite,  who   had   been 
norti^  to  his  dinner,  had  gone  back 
^^,   "the    soap-works.      "Don't  you 
thinlc^  Jane,  if  you  were  to  go   in, 
y^U     could     hurry   them?"     Then 
•'^tie  went  in  and  hurried  the  ser- 
vant. 

'*  There's  a  strange  man  with 
l^^pa,"  said  Jane,  as  she  returned. 

"There  are  always  strange  men 
^"  ith  papa,"  said  Fanny.  "  I  dare- 
^^j  he  has  come  to  have  his  tooth 
^^^it."  For  the  doctor's  practice  was 
'altogether  general.  From  a  baby 
^«  a  back-tooth,  he  attended  to 
Everything  now,  as  he  had  done 
-^"orty  years  ago. 

**  But  this  man  isn't  like  a 
patient.  The  door  was  half  open, 
^nd  I  saw  papa  holding  him  by 
V:>oth  hands." 

"A    lunatic!"    exclaimed     Mrs. 
Rewble,  thinking  that  Mr.  Rewble 
^^ucrht  to  bo   sent   at  once  to   her 
father's  assistance. 


"  He  was  quite  quiet,  and  just 
for  a  moment  I  could  see  papa's 
face.  It  wasn't  a  patient  at  all. 
Oh,  Maria !" 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Rewble. 

"  I  do  believe  that  Dick  has  come 
back." 

They  all  lumped  up  from  their 
seats  suddenly.  Then  Mrs.  Rewble 
reseated  herself.  "Jane  is  such  a 
fool  1"  she  said. 

"I  do  believe  it,"  said  Jane. 
"He  had  yellow  trousers  on,  as  if 
he  had  come  from  a  long  way  off. 
And  I'm  sure  papa  was  very  glad, 
— why  should  he  take  both  his 
hands  i" 

"  I  feel  as  though  my  legs  were 
sinking  under  me,"  said  Maria. 

"  I  don't  think  it  possible  for  a 
moment,"  said  Mrs.  Rewble.  "  Ma- 
ria, you  are  so  romantic !  You 
would  believe  anything." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Post- 
tlethwaite. 

"  If  you  will  remain  here,  I  will 
go  into  the  house  and  inquire," 
said  Mrs.  Rewble.  Eut  it  did  not 
suit  the  others  to  remain  there.  For 
a  moment  the  suggestion  had  been 
so  awful  that  they  had  not  dared 
to  stir;  but  when  the  elder  sister 
slowly  moved  towards  the  door 
which  led  into  the  house  from  the 
garden,  they  all  followed  her.  Then 
suddenly  they  heard  a  scream,  which 
they  knew  to  come  from  their 
mother.  "  I  believe  it  is  Dick," 
said  Mrs.  Rewble,  standing  in  the 
doorway  so  as  to  detain  the  others. 
"  What  ought  we  to  do  ?" 

"Let  me  go  in,"  said  Jane,  im- 
petuously.    *'  He  is  my  brother." 

Maria  was  already  dissolved  in 
tears,  Mrs.  Post  tie  thwaite  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  awfulness  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  clung  fast  to  her  sister 
Matilda. 

*'  It  will  be  like  one  from  the 
grave,"  said  Mrs.  Rewble,  solemnly, 

"Let  me  go  in,"  repeated  Jane, 
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impetuously.  Then  she  pushed 
by  her  sisters,  and  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  house.  Thcv  all  followed 
her  into  the  hall,  and  there  they 
found  their  luother  supported  in 
the  arms  of  the  man  who  wore  the 
yellow  trousers.  Dick  Shand  had 
in  truth  returned  to  his  father's 
house. 

The  first  thin^  to  do  with  a  re- 
turned prodigal  is  to  kiss  him,  and 
the  next  to  feed  him ;  and  therefore 
Dick  was  led  away  at  once  to  the 
table  on  the  lawn.  But  he  gave 
no  sijQ^  of  requiring  the  immediate 
slaughter  of  a  fatted  calf.  Though 
he  had  not  exactly  the  appearance 
of  a  well-to-do  English  gentleman, 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  want. 
The  yellow  trousers  were  of  strong 
material,  and  in  good  order,  made 
of  that  colour  for  colonial  use,  pro- 
bably with  the  idea  of  expressing 
some  contempt  for  the  dingy  hues 
which  prevail  among  the  legs  of 
men  at  home,  lie  wore  a  very 
large  checked  waistcoat,  and  a  stout 
square  coat  of  the  same  material. 
There  was  no  look  of  poverty,  and 
no  doubt  he  had  that  day  eaten  a 
substantial  dinner;  but  the  anxious 
mother  was  desirous  of  feeding  him 
immediately,  and  whif»peredlo  Jane 
some  instructions  as  to  cold  beef, 
which  was  to  be  added  to  the  tea 
and  toast. 

As  they  examined  him,  holding 
him  by  the  arms  and  hands,  and 
gazing  up  into  his  face,  the  same 
idea  occurred  to  all  of  them.  Though 
they  knew  him  very  well  now,  they 
would  hardly  have  known  him  had 
they  met  him  suddenly  in  the 
streets.  He  seemed  to  have  grown 
fifteen  years  older  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  absence.  His  face  had 
become  thin  and  loniy  and  almost 
hollow.  His  beard  went  all  round 
under  his  chin,  and  was  clipped 
into  the  appearance  of  a  stiff  thick 
hedge — equally  thick,  and  equally 
broad,  and  equally  protrusive  at  all 


parts.  And  within  this  enclosure 
it  was  shorn.  But  his  mouth  had 
sunk  in,  and  his  eyes.  In  coIodf 
he  was  almost  darker  than  brown. 
You  would  have  said  that  his  skia 
had  been  tanned  black,  bnt  for  the 
infusion  of  red  across  it  here  and 
there.  He  seemed  to  be  in  good 
present  health,  but  certainly  bore 
the  traces  of  many  hardships. 
"And  here  you  are  all  just  as  I 
left  you,"  he  said,  counting  up  his 
sisters. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Rewblc* 
remembering  her  family.  "And 
Matilda  has  got  two." 

"  Not  husbands,  I  hope,"  said 
Dick. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  that  is  so  like  yon !" 
said  Jane,  getting  up  and  kissing 
him  again  in  her  delight  Then 
Mr.  liewble  came  forward,  and  the 
brothers-in-law  renewed  their  old 
acquaintance. 

'^  It  seems  just  like  the  other 
day,"  said  Dick,  looking  roand 
upon   the   rose-bushes. 

"  Oh  my  boy  !  my  darling,  dar- 
ling boy  !"  said  the  mother,  who 
had  hurried  up-stairs  for  her  shawl, 
conscious  of  her  rheumatism  eyen 
amidst  the  excitement  of  her  son's 
return.  "  Oh,  Dick,  this  is  the  hap- 
piest day  of  all  my  life !  Wouldn't 
you  like  something  better  than 
tea  ?"  This  she  said  with  many 
memories  and  many  thoughts;  but 
still,  with  a  mother's  love,  unable 
to  refrain  from  offering  what  she 
thought  her  son  would  wish  to 
have. 

"There  ain't  anything  better," 
said  Dick,  very  solemnly. 

"Nothing  half  so  good  to  my 
thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Hewble,  ima- 
gining that  by  a  word  in  season  she 
miirht  help  the  good  work. 

The  mother's  eyes  wore  filled 
with  tears,  but  she  did  not  dare  to 
speak  a  word.  Then  there  was  a 
silence  for  a  few  moments.  '*  Tell 
us  all    about  it,  Dick,"  said    the 
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fa. tier.  "  There's  whisky  inside  if 
you  like  it"  Dick  shook  his  head 
solemnly, — ^but,  as  they  all  thou«[ht, 
wit;h  a  certain  air  of  regret.  "Tell 
u»  wbat  you  have  to  say,"  repeated 
tbe  doctor. 

**  Pra  sworn  off  these  two  years." 

*' Touched      nothing      for     two 

years?"  said  the  mother  exultingly, 

with  her   arms  and    shawl    again 

round  her  son's  neck. 

**  A  teetotaller  ?"  said  Maria. 

**  Anything  you    like  to  call  it ; 

only,  what  a  gentleman's  habits  are 

in  that  respect  needn't  be  made  the 

R object  of  general  remark,"     It  was 

evident  he  was  a  little    sore,  and 

Jane  therefore  offered  him  a  dish 

full  of  gooseberries.     lie  took  the 

plate   in   his  hand  and   ate   them 

assiduously  for  a  while  in  silence, 

'^s  though  unconscious  of  what  he 

'^as  doing.     **  You  know  all  about 

*t  now,  don't  you  ?" 

*'  Oh  ray  dearest  boy !"  ejaculated 
*he  toother. 

"You  didn't  get  better  goose- 
*^®rrie8  than  those  on  your  travels," 
^*<1  the  doctor,  calling  him  back  to 
Joe  condition  of  the  world  around 
«irn. 

Then  he  told  them  of  his  adven- 
tnres.     For    two  terrible  years    he 
i^^    been  a  shepherd  on    different 
shecp.rnus  up  in  Queensland.  Then 
**^     had    found  employment  on  a 
^^ig'a.r  plantation,  and    had   super- 
J|*teTided   the    work  of  a  gang   of 
5^^th    Sea    Islanders,  —  Canakers 
?*^^y  are    called,  —  meii   who    are 
,  ^^Ugbt  into  the  colony  from  the 
^^■u^cids  of  the  Pacific,  —  and  who 
**^^^m  thence  to  their  homes  gener- 
**ly  every  three  years,  much  to  the 
^^S^i'et  of  their  employers.     In  the 
^^"■isit  of  these  men  agents  are  em- 
ployed, and  to   this   service   Dick 
*^*<1,  after  a  term,   found   himself 
Promoted.      Then  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  he  had   remained  for  a 
^^''iod  on  one  of  these  islands,  with 
the  view  of  persuading  the  men  to 


emigrate  and  re-emigrate  ;  and  had 
thus  been  resident  among  them  for 
more  than  a  couple  of  yean*.  They 
bad  used  him  well,  and  he  had  liked 
the  islands, — having  lived  in  one  of 
them  without  seeing  anotlier  Euro- 
pean for  many  months.  Then  the 
payments  which  had  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  him  by  the 
Queensland  planters  were  stopped, 
and  his  business,  such  as  it  hud 
been,  came  to  an  end.  He  had 
found  himself  with  just  sufficient 
money  to  bring  him  home;  and 
here  he  was. 

"  My  boy,  my  darling  boy !" 
exclaimed  liis  mother  again,  as 
though  all  their  joint  troubles  were 
now  over. 

The  doctor  remembered  the  adage 
of  the  rolling  stone,  and  felt  that 
the  return  of  a  son  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  without  any  means  of  main- 
taining himself,  was  hardly  an  un- 
alloyed blessing.  He  was. not  the 
man  to  turn  a  son  out  of  doors. 
He  had  always  broadened  his  back 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  liis  larije 
family.  But  even  at  this  moment 
he  was  a  little  melancholy  as  he 
thouglit  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  for  the  wearer  of  those 
yellow  trousers.  How  was  it  j)os- 
sible  that  a  man  should  continue  to 
live  an  altogether  idle  life  at  Pol- 
lington  and  still  remain  a  tee- 
totaller ?  *'  Have  you  any  plans  I 
can  help  you  in  now  ?"  he  asked. 

**  Of  course  he'll  remain  at  home 
for  a  while  before  he  thinks  of  any- 
thing," said  the  mother. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  look  about 
me,"  said  Dick.  "  By  the  by,  what 
has  become  of  John  Caldijjate  ?" 

They  all  at  once  gazed  at  each 
other.  It  could  hardly  be  that  he 
did  not  in  truth  know  what  had 
become  of  John  Caldigatc. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  V*  asked 
Maria. 

**0f  course  he  has  heard,"  said 
Mrs.  Rewble. 
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"  You  must  have  beard,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  I  have 
heard  nothing  at  all." 

In  very  truth  he  liad  heard  noth- 
ing of  his  old  friend, — not  even 
that  he  had  returned  to  England. 
Then  by  degrees  the  whole  story 
was  told  to  him.  "  I  know  that 
he  was  putting  a  lot  of  money 
together,"  said  Dick,  enviously. 
**  Married  Hester  Bolton  ?  I  thought 
ho  would!  Bigamy  !  Enphcmia 
Smith  !  Married  before  I  Certainly 
not  at  the  diggings." 


"He  wasn't  married  np  at 
Ahalala  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"To  Euphemia  Smith?  I  Vran 
there  when  they  quarrelled,  and 
when  she  went  into  partnership 
with  Crinkett.  I  am  sure  there 
was  no  such  marriage.  John  Caldi- 
gate  in  prison  for  bigamy?  And 
he  paid  them  twenty  thousand 
pounds  ?     The  more  fool  he  I" 

"  They  all  say  that." 

"  But  it's  an  infernal  plant-.  As 
sure  as  my  name  is  Richard  Sband 
John  Caldigate  never  married  that 
woman." 


CHAPTER    L. AGAIN    AT    SIR   JOHNS    CHAMBERS. 


And  this  was  the  man  as  to  whom 
it  had  been  acknowledged  that  his 
evidence,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
would  be  final.  The  return  of 
Dick  himself  was  to  the  Shands 
an  afifair  so  much  more  momentous 
than  the  release  of  John  Caldigate 
from  prison,  that  for  some  hours  or 
so  the  latter  subject  was  allowed  to 
pass  out  of  sight.  The  mother  got 
him  up-stairs  and  asked  after  his 
linen, — vain  inquiry, — and  arranged 
for  his  bed,  turning  all  the  little 
Rewbles  into  one  small  room.  In 
the  long-nin,  grandmothers  are 
more  tender  to  their  grandchildren 
than  their  own  otfspring.  But  at 
this  moment  Dick  was  predomi- 
nant. How  grand  a  thing  to  have 
her  son  returned  to  her,  and  such 
a  son, — a  teetotaller  of  two  years' 
growth,  who  had  seen  all  the  world 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  !  As  he  could 
not  take  whisky-and-water,  would 
he  like  ginger-beer  before  he  went 
to  bed, — or  arrowroot?  Dick  de- 
cided in  favor  cf  ginger-beer,  and 
consented  to  be  embraced  a5;ain. 

It  was,  I  think,  to  Maria's  credit 
that  she  was  the  first  to  brinir  back 
the  conversation  to  John  CaKliuate's 
marriage.     "  Was  she  a  very  hor- 


rible woman  f  Maria  asked,  refer' 
ring  to  Euphemia  Smith. 

**  There  were  a  good  many  of  *ein 
out  there,  greedy  after  gold,"  said 
Dick ;  "  but  she  beat  'em  all ;  and 
she  was  awfully  clever." 

"  In  what  way,  Dick  f  asked 
Mrs.  Rewble.  "  Because  she  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  dono  very 
well  with  herself." 

"  She  knew  more  about  shares 
than  any  man  of  them  all.  But  I 
think  she  just  drank  a  little.  It 
was  that  which  disgusted  Caldi- 
gate." 

"  He  had  been  very  fond  of  herf 
8nggest(3d  Maria. 

"I  never  knew  a  man  so  taken 
with  a  woman."  Maria  blushed, 
and  Mrs.  Rewble  looked  ronnd  at 
her  younger  sisters  as  though  desir- 
ous that  they  should  be  sent  to  bed. 
"  All  that  began  on  board  the  ship. 
Then  he  was  JFool  enough  to  run  after 
her  down  to  Sydney ;  and  of  conrse 
she  followed  him  up  to  the  mines." 

"  I  don't  know  why,  of  course," 
said  Mrs.  Posttlethwaite,  defending 
her  sex  generally. 

"Weil,  she  did.  And  he  was 
going  to  marry  her.  He  did  mean 
to  marry  her ; — there>  no  donbt  of 
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tbat    Bat  it  was  a  queer  kind  of 
life  we  lived  up  there." 

**  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  doctor. 
Mrs.  Rewblc  affain  looked  at  the 
girls  and  then  at  her  mother ;  but 
Mrs.  Shand  was  older  and  less  timid 
than  her  married  daughter.  Mrs. 
Rewble  when  a  girl  herself  had 
never  been  sent  away,  and  was 
now  a  pattern  of  female  discretion. 

"And  she,"  continued  Dick,  **as 

soon  as  she  had  begun  to  finger  the 

scrip,  thought  of  nothing  but  gold, 

Sbe  did  not  care   much  for  mar- 

''^^^e  just  then,  because  she  fancied 

^fle  staff  wouldn't  belong  to   her- 

*c^f.      She  became  largely  concerned 

^^ihe  *01d-Stick-in-the-Mud.'  That 

^'^as    Crinkett's  concern,  and   there 

^ere  times  at  which  I  thought  she 

^oaltj  marry  him.     Then  Caldigatc 

ptricl  of  her  altogether.     That  was 

>cfore  I  went  away." 

He  never  married  her?"  asked 
^e  c3  octor. 

**  i  te     ccrtainlv    hadn't  married 
-^     v%hen   I   left   Nobble  in   June 

ou  can  swear  to  that,  Dick?" 
ertainlv  I  can.  I  was  with 
^very  day.  But  there  wasn't 
one  round  there  who  didn't 
how  it  was.  Crinkett  himself 
it." 

rinkett    is   one   of   the   gang 
St  him." 
^*^nd  there   was  a  man  named 
^^""^^son.     Adarason  knew." 

lo's  another  of   the   conspira- 
said  the  doctor, 
hey  won't  dare  to  say  before 
declared  Dick,  stoutly,  "  that 
Smith  and  John  Caldigate  had 
Xna  man  and   wife  before  June 
And  they  hated  one  another 
^^  uch  then,  that  it  is  impossible 
^    should   have    come    together 
^^^.     I  can  swear  they  were  not 
'^^^ied  up  to  June  "73." 
,    *  You'll   have  to  swear  it,"  said 
J  ^   doctor,  "  and  that  with  as  little 
^^^Hy  as  possible." 

Vol.  cxxv. — no.  dcclxi. 
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All  this  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  August,  about  five  weeks 
after  the  trial,  and  a  day  or  two 
subsequent  to  the  interview  be- 
tween Ba^ax  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  Bagwax  was  now  vehe- 
mently prosecuting  his  inquiries  as 
to  that  other  idea  which  had  struck 
him,  and  was  at  this  very  moment 
glowing  with  the  anticipation  of 
success,  and  at  the  same  time 
broken-hearted  with  the  conviction 
that  he  never  would  see  the  pleas- 
ant things  of  New  South  Wales. 

On  the  next  morning,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  father,  Dick  Shand 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr» 
Seely,  the  attorney. 

POLLTNOTON,  Z^th  AuQUSt  187-. 

"Sir,— I  think  it  right  to  tell 
you,  that  I  reached  my  father's 
house  in  this  town  late  yesterday 
evening.  I  have  come  direct  from 
one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  vid 
Ilonolulu  and  San  Francisco,  and 
have  not  yet  been  in  England  forty- 
eight  hours.  I  am  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  John  Caldigate,  and  went  with 
him  from  England  to  the  gold-dig- 
gings in  New  South  Wales.  W^ 
name  will  be  known  to  you,  as  I 
am  now  aware  that  it  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  courec 
of  the  late  trial.  It  will  probably 
seem  odd  to  you  that  I  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  trial  till  I  reach- 
ed my  father's  house  last  night  I 
did  not  know  that  Caldigate  bad 
married  Miss  Bolton,  nor  that 
Euphemia  Smith  had  claimed  him 
as  her  husband. 

"  I  am  able  and  willing  to  swear 
that  they  had  not  become  man  and 
wife  up  to  June  1873,  and  that 
no  one  at  Ahalala  or  Nobble  con- 
ceived them  to  be  man  and  wife. 
Of  course,  they  had  lived  together. 
But  everybody  knew  all  about  it 
Some  time  before  June, — early,  I 
should  say,  in  that  autumn, — there 
had  been   a   quarrel.      I   am   sure 
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they  were  at  daggers  drawn  with 
each  other  all  that  April  and  May 
in  respect  to  certain  mining  shares, 
as  to  which  Euphemia  Smith  be- 
haved very  badly.  I  don't  think  it 
possible  that  they  should  ever  have 
come  together  again ;  but  in  May 
'73,  —  which  is  the  date  I  have 
heard  named, — they  certainly  were 
not  man  and  wife. 

**  I  have  thought  it  right  to  in- 
form you  of  this  iipmediately  on  my 
return, — and  am  your  obedient 
servant,  Richard  Shand." 

Mr.  Seely,  when  he  received  this 
letter,  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
take  it  at  once  to  Sir  John  Joram, 
up  in  London,  He  did  not  believe 
Dick  Shand.  But  then  he  had  put 
no  trust  in  Bagwax,  and  had  been 
from  the  first  convinced,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  Caldigate  had  married 
the  woman.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  to  him  that  his  client  had 
paid  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
Crinkctt  and  the  woman,  he  was 
quite  sure  of  the  guilt  of  his  client. 
lie  had  done  the  best  for  Caldigate 
at  the  trial,  as  l)e  would  have  done 
for  any  other  client;  but  he  had 
never  felt  any  of  that  enthusiasm 
wliich  had  instigated  Sir  John. 
Now  that  Caldigate  was  in  prison, 
Mr.  Sccly  thought  that  he  might  as 
-well  be  left  there  quietly,  trusting 
to  the  verdict,  trusting  to  Judge 
^ramber,  and  trusting  still  more 
strongly  on  his  own  early  impres- 
sions. This  letter  from  Dick, — 
whom  he  knew  to  have  been  a 
ruined  drunkard,  a  disgrace  to  his 
family,  and  an  outcast  from  society, 
— was  to  his  thinking  just  such  a 
letter  as  would  be  got  up  in  such  a 
case,  in  the  futile  hope  of  securing 
the  succour  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  sure  that  no  Secretary  of 
State  would  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  such  a  letter.  But  still  it 
would  be  necessary  that  ho  should 
show  it  to  Sir  John ;  and  as  a  trip 


to  London  was  not  disagreeable  to 
his  professional  mind,  no  started 
with  it  on  the  very  day  of  its 
receipt. 

"Of  course  wo  must  have  his 
deposition  on  oath,"  said  Sir  John. 

"You  thint  it  will  be  vorth 
while  r* 

"Certainly.  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  there  was 
no  marriage.  That  post-office  clerk 
has  been  with  me, — Bagwax, — and 
has  altogether  convinced  me." 

**  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  Bag- 
wax,  Sir  John." 

"  I  daresay  not,  Mr.  Seely ; — an 
absurdly  energetic  man, — one  of 
those  who  destroy  by  their  over- 
zeal  all  the  credit  which  their  troth 
and  energy  ought  to  produce.  But 
he  has,  I  think,  convinced  me  that 
that  letter  could  not  have  passed 
through  the  Sydney  post-office  in 
May  '73." 

"If  so,  Sir  John,  even  that  is 
not  much,  —  towards  upsetting  a 
verdict." 

"A  good  deal,  I  think,  when 
the  characters  of  the  persons  are 
considered.  Now  comes  this  man, 
whom  we  all  should  have  believed, 
had  he  been  present,  and  tells  this 
story.  You  had  better  get  hold 
of  him  and  bring  him  to  me,  Mr. 
Seely." 

Then  Mr.  Seely  hung  up  bis  hat 
in  London  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  sent  to  PoUington  for  Dick 
Shand.  Dick  Shand  obeyed  the 
order,  and  both  of  them  waited 
together  upon  Sir  John.  "You 
have  come  back  at  a  very  critical 
point  of  time  for  your  friend,"  said 
the  barrister. 

Dick  had  laid  aside  the  coat  and 
waistcoat  with  the  broad  checks, 
and  the  yellow  trousers,  and  bad 
made  himself  look  as  much  like  an 
English  gentleman  as  the  assistance 
of  a  ready-made-clothes  shop  at 
PoUington  would  permit.  But  still 
he   did  not  quite  look  like  a 
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wbo  bad  spent  three  years  at  Cara- 
\>ridge.  His  experieDces  among  the 
gold-diggings,  then  his  period  of 
maddening  desolation  as  a  Queens- 
land shepherd,  and  after  that  his 
life  among  the  savages  in  a  South 
Sea  island,  had  dcTne  much  to 
chaBge  him.  Sir  John  and  Mr. 
Seely  together  almost  oppressed 
him.  But  still  he  was  minded  to 
speak  up  for  his  friend.  Caldigate 
had,  upon  the  whole,  been  very 
good  to  him,  and  Dick  was  honest. 
"He  has  been  badly  used  any 
way,"  be  said. 

"You  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  any  of  his  friends  since  you 
have  been  home,  I  think?"  This 
<)ne8tion  Sir  John  asked  because 
^r.  Seely  had  suggested  that  this 
appearance  of  the  man  at  this 
^^ial  moment  might  not  improb- 
%  be  what  he  called  "  a  plant" 

**I  have  had  no  intercourse  with 

JJ'ybody,   sir.       I   came   here   last 

Friday,    and    I    hadn't    spoken   a 

Jl^^ord    to  anybody  before   that.      I 

^Jn't    know    that    Caldigate    had 

^^^  in  trouble  at  all.     My  people 

^^  I^ollington  were  the  first  to  tell 

'^^^about  it." 

^,    '  Then  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Seely  ? 
*  ^u  bad  heard  of  Mr.  Seely  ?" 
-      *  The     governor,  —  that's      my 
ptho,.^^],e  had  heard  of  Mr.  Soely, 

1    ^J'ote  first  as  he  told  me.     They 

n^w  all  about  it  at  Pollington  as 

^*1  ns  you  do." 

*  You  were  surprised,  then,  when 

^"^^  heard  the  stoiy  ?" 

^      *  l^uocked   otf  my  pins,  sir.      I 

I     ^^r   was    so    much   taken  aback 

^    ■^y  life.     To  be  told  that  John 

t;^^*^igate    had   married    Euphemia 

j^^Ub  after  all  that  I  had  seen,— 

L    ^    that  he  had  been  married    to 

^j^^  in  May  '7:i !    I  knew,  of  course, 

A  ^t     it   was   all    a    got-up    thing. 


d  he's  in  prison  ?" 
**  He  is  in  prison,  certainly." 
*'  For  bigamy  ?" 
**  Indeed  ho  is,  Mr.  Shand." 


"  And  how  about  his  real  wife  ?" 
"  His    real     wife,    as    you     call 
her — 


?) 


"She  is,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Richard  Shand." 

"  It  is  on  behalf  of  that  lady  that 
we  are  almost  more  anxious  than 
for  Mr.  Caldigate  himself.  In  this 
matter  she  has  been  perfectly  inno- 
cent; and  whoever  may  have  been 
the  culprit, — or  culprits, — she  has 
bpen  qruelly  ill-used." 

"She'll  have  her  husband  back 
again,  of  course,"  said  Dick. 

"  That  will  depend  in  part  upon 
what  faith  the  judge  who  tried  the 
case  may  place  in  your  story.  Your 
deposition  shall  be  taken,  and  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  submit  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  will  pro- 
bably- be  actuated  by  the  weight 
which  this  further  evidence  will 
have  upon  the  judge  who  heard  tlie 
former  evidence.  You  will  under- 
stand, Mr.  Shand,  that  your  word 
will  be  opposed  to  the  words  of 
four  other  persons." 

"  Four  perjured  scoundrels,"  said 
Dick,  with  energy. 

"  Just  so, — if  your  story  be  true." 
"  It  is  true,  sir,"  said  Dick,  with 
much  anger  in  his  tone. 

"  I  hope  so, — with  all  my  heart. 
You  are  on  the  same  side  with  us, 
you  know.  I  only  want  to  makcf 
you  understand  how  much  ground 
there  may  be  for  doubt.  It  is  not 
easy  to  upset  a  verdict.  And,  I  fear, 
many  righteous  verdicts  would  be 
upset  if  the  testimony  of  one  man 
could  do  it.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  prove  that  you  only  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  Saturday  night." 
"  Certainly  I  can." 
"  You  cannot  prove  that  you  had 
not  heard  of  the  case  before." 

"  Certainly  I  can.  I  can  swear  it." 
Sir  John  smiled.  "They  all  knew 
that  at  Pollington.  They  told  mc 
of  it.  The  governor  told  me  about 
Mr.  Seely,  and  made  me  write  the 
letter." 
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**  That  would  be  evidence,"  said 
Sir  John. 

"  Heavens  on  earth  !  I  tell  you 
I  was  struck  all  on  a  heap  when  I 
heard  it,  just  as  much  as  if  they  had 
said  he'd  been  hung  for  murder. 
You  put  Crinkett  and  me  together 
and  then  you'll  know.  I  suppose 
you  think  somebody's  paying  me  for 
this, — that  I've  got  a  regular  tip." 

"  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Shand.  And  I 
quite  understand  that  it  should  be 
difficult  for  you  to  understand.  When 
a  man  sees  a  thing  clearly  himself, 
lie  cannot  always  realise  the  fact 
that  others  do  not  see  it  also.  I 
think  I  perceive  what  you  have  to 
tell  us,  and  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  coming  forward  so  imme- 
diately. Perhaps  you  would  not 
mind  sitting  in  the  other  room  for 
five  minutes  while  I  say  a  word 
to  Mr.  Seely." 

"  I  can  go  away  altogether." 

"  Mr.  Seely  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  again  with  reference  to  the  de- 
position you  will  have  to  make. 
You  shall  not  be  kept  waiting  long." 
Then  Dick  returned,  with  a  sore 
heart,  feeling  half  inclined  to  blaze 
out  in  wrath  against  the  great 
advocate.  lie  had  come  forward 
to  tell  a  plain  story,  having  nothing 
to  gain,  paying  his  railway  fare  and 
other  expenses  out  of  his  own,  or 
rather  out  of  his  father's  pocket, 
and  was  told  he  would  not  be 
believed !  It  is  always  hard  to 
make  an  honest  witness  understand 
that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  others 
to  believe  him  to  be  a  liar,  and 
Dick  Shand  did  not  understand  it 
now. 

"There  was  no  Australian  mar- 
riage," Sir  John  said,  as  soon  as  he 
was  alone  with  Mr.  Seely. 

'*  You  think  not  ?" 

"  My  mind  is  clear  about  it. 
We  must  get  that  man  out,  if  it  be 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  lady." 

"  It  is  so  very  easy,  Sir  John, 
to  have  a  story  like  that  made  up." 


"I  have  had  to  do  with  f 
many  made-up  stories,  Mr.  Be 
and  with  a  good  many  true  st 

"  Of  course,  Sir  John ; — d 
with  more." 

"  He  might  be  a  party  to  i 
up  a  story.  There  is  nothin 
I  have  seen  in  him  to  ma 
sure  that  he  could  not  coc 
ward  with  a  determined  p 
I  shouldn't  think  it,  but  it 
be  possible.  But  bis  fath< 
mother  and  sisters  wouldn' 
him."  Dick  had  told  the  s 
the  meeting  on  the  lawn  a1 
length.  "And  had  it  been 
he  couldn't  have  imposed 
them.  He  wouldn't  have  I 
them  into  it.  And  who  wou! 
got  at  him  to  arrange  the  plo 

"  Old  Caldigate." 

Sir  John  shook  his 
"Neither  old  Caldigate  nor 
Caldigate  knew  anything  c 
kind  of  work.  And  then  hi 
tallies  altogether  with  my  hei 
wax.  Of  I3agwax  I  am  quit 
And  as  Shand  corroborate! 
wax,  I  am  nearly  sure  of  hii 
You  must  take  his  depositic 
let  me  have  it.  It  should  be 
full,  as  it  may  be  necessary 
the  depositions  also  of  the 
and  his  wife.  We  shall  h 
get  him  out." 

"You  know  best,  Sir  Johr 

"  We  shall  have  to  get  hi 
Mr.  Seely,  I  think,"  said  Sii 
rising  from  his  chair.  Th 
Seely  took  his  leave,  as  was  in 

Mr.  Seely  was  not  at  a 
vinced.  He  was  quite  willii 
John  Caldigate  should  be  i 
from  prison,  and  that  the  . 
lian  marriage  should  be  so  j 
of  general  credit  in  Englan< 
allow  the  young  people  to 
comfort  at  Folking  as  rai 
wife.  But  he  liked  to  feel  1 
knew  better  himself.  He 
have  been  quite  content  th; 
John  Caldigate  shonid  be  Mi 
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Caldigate  to  all  the  world, — that  all 
the  world  should  bo  imposed  on, — 
80  that  he   was  made   subject  to 
no  imposition.     In  this  matter,  Sir 
John  appeared   to   him  to   be  no 
wider  awake  than  a  mere  layman. 
It  was  clear  to  Mr.  Seely  that  Dick 
Shand's  story  was  '*  got  up," — and 
veiy  well  got  up.     lie  had  no  pang 
of  conscience  as  to  using  it.     But 
when  it  came  to  belie nusj  it,  that 
was  quite  another  thing.     The  man 
turning  up  exactly  at  the  moment! 
And  such  a  man  !     And  then  his 
pretending  never  to  have  heard  of 
a  case  so  famous!     Never  to  have 
heard  this  story  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  !     And  then  his  notori- 
ous poverty  !     Old  Caldigate  would 
of  course   be   able   to   buy  such  a 
man.     And  then  Sir  John's  fatuity 
as  to  Bagwax !     He  could  hardly 
Y^   himself  to   believe  that  gir 
•'ohn  ivas  quite  in  earnest.     But  he 
Was  Well  aware  that  Sir  John  would 
^now, — no    one    better, — by  what 
^^Qctients  such    a  verdict  as   had 
'xjea  given  might  be  practically  set 
aside.     The  verdict  would  remain, 
■"^t  a.  pardon,  if  a  pardon  could  be 
^^^     :f  rom  the  Secretary   of   State, 
J^^^d  make  the  condition  of  the 
nsb^j^jid    and    wife    the    same    as 
nS^^S^  there  had  been  no  verdict. 
I  indignities    which    they   had 

V®^<3y  suffered,  would  simply  pro- 
"cci     ^Q,.  them  the  affectionate  com- 
g^^^ Nation    of     all    England.     Mr. 
eei^^  felt  all  that,  and  was  not  at 
.  ^^^erse  to  a  pardon.     He  was  not 
r,  ^  ^1^    disposed  to  be  severe  on  old 
^^  ^  igate  senior,  if,  as  he  thought. 


Caldigate  senior  had  bribed  this 
convenient  new  witness.  But  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should 
believe  it  all  himself. 

"You  must  come  with  me,  Mr. 
Shand,"  he  said,  "  and  we  must 
take  your  story  down  in  writing. 
Then  you  must  swear  to  it  before 
a  magistrate." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Scely." 

"  We  must  be  very  particular, 
you  know." 

**  I  needn't  be  particular  at  all ; 
— and  as  to  what  Sir  John  Joram 
said,  I  felt  half  inclined  to  punch 
his  head." 

"  That  wouldn't  have  helped  us." 

"  It  was  only  that  I  thought  of 
Caldigate  in  prison  that  I  didn't 
do  it.  Because  I  have  been  roam- 
ing about  the  world,  not  always 
quite  as  well  off  as  himself,  he  tells 
me  that  he  doesn't  believe  ray 
word." 

"I  don't  think  he  said  that." 

"  He  didn't  quite  dare ;  but  what 
he  said  was  as  bad.  He  told  mo 
that  some  one  else  wouldn't  believe 
it  I  don't  quite  understand  what 
it  is  they're  not  to  believe.  All  I 
say  is,  that  they  two  were  not  mar- 
ried in  May  '73." 

"But  about  your  never  having 
heard  of  the  case  till  you  got  home  ?" 

"  I  never  had  heard  a  word  about 
it.  One  would  think  that  I  had 
done  something  wrong  in  coming 
forward  to  tell  what  I  know."  The 
deposition,  however,  was  drawn  out 
in  due  form,  at  considerable  length, 
and  was  properly  attested  before 
one  of  the  London  magistrates. 
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Thb  most  attractive  phase  in  the 
history  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion is  the  season  of  its  adversity. 
No  doubt  a  Church  feels  a  justifi- 
able pride  when  it  can  point  to 
annual  reports  of  flourishing  pro- 
gress, to  increasing  rolls  of  member- 
ship, to  swelling  subscriptions  and 
endowments,  to  extensive  mission- 
ary operations  at  home,  and  to  im- 
posing efforts  among  the  heathen 
abroad.  But  this  prosperity  is  sel- 
dom compatible  with  picluresque- 
ness.  If  Churches,  like  corpora- 
tions, do  not  grow  bloated  as  they 
wax  rich,  the  world  is  apt  to 
qualify  its  acknowledgment  of  their 
ftuccess  by  the  imputation  of  vul- 
garity. The  simple,  self-denying, 
humble  spirit  of  the  Great  Founder 
of  Christianity  is  not  so  apparent, 
or  perhaps  the  world  is  not  so 
forcibly  compelled  to  recognise  it,  as 
when  its  testimony  bears  the  seal 
of  stripes  or  imprisonment.  When 
loaves  and  fishes  are  largely  agoing, 
doubts  of  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  clergy  are  mooted,  which  have 
no  place  at  a  time  when  there  is 
nothing  to  gain  but  much  to  lose 
by  following  the  sacred  calling. 
And  however  zealous  priests  may 
be  in  the  days  of  the  Church's 
success,  however  disposed  to  emu- 
late the  deeds  of  confessors  and 
martyrs,  the  world  is  apt  to  think 
that  the  extreme  virtues  which 
lighted  up  the  darker  and  more 
troublous  periods  are  out  of  place 
and  gratuitous  when  flouted  in  the 
face  of  a  generation  that  sees  little 
need  for  their  exercise. 

The  story  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland,  from  its  disestablish- 
ment at  the  Revolution  until  its  re- 
conciliation with  the  house  of  Han- 
over, towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  has  all  the  picturesque n ess 


that  an  unbroken  course  of 
tune  can  lend  to  it;  and  the 
which  attaches  to  its  struggl 
the  stronger  that  its  bishc 
priests  have  never  affected  t( 
themselves  as  martyrs,  but 
in  silence,  and  meekly  subm 
each  fresh  chastisement  as 
laid  upon  them.  Its  devc 
the  house  of  Stuart  was  at 
glory  and  its  bane.  Louj 
every  other  body  of  men  ii 
Britain  had  given  up  all  ho{ 
Jacobite  restoration  —  whe 
the  survivors  of  the  'Forty-l 
begun  reluctantly  to  adm 
Charles  Edward  would  nc 
place  George  III.  upon  the 
of  Great  Britain, — the  C 
was  prayed  for  as  king  by  t 
flocks  meeting  in  quiet  coi 
hear  the  service  read  by  sor 
juring  priest,  who  did  hi 
at  the  risk  of  imprisonn 
even  banishment  to  the  cole 
reward  his  pains.  This 
was  all  the  more  admirab 
their  Jacobitism'  was  the  o; 
rier  to  their  toleration  and  e^ 
tection  by  Government.  M 
many  instances  in  history 
kings  have  sacrificed  their  i 
for  the  cause  of  the  Churcl 
Scots  Episcopalian  Bisho; 
Presbyters  present  the  on 
that  occurs  to  us  where  the 
has  deliberately  sacrificed  : 
interests  to  those  of  the  Crov 
this  political  loyalty,  mainta 
the  face  of  so  many  obstac 
in  opite  of  so  many  temptat 
another  allegiance,  was  only  c 
by  the  apostolic  simplicil 
earnestness,  and  the  charity 
Episcopal  clergy.  The  lives 
bishops  as  Low  and  Jolly  an 
obliterate  centuries,  and  a 
back  for  parallels  to  the  dayi 
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primitive  Church ;  so  that  Bishop 
florae  of  Norwich  paid  them  no 
straiDed  compliment  when  he  said 
that  if  St  Paul  were  to  return  to 
earth  again,  he  would  seek  the  com- 
raanion  of  the  Scottish  Episcopali- 
ans as  nearest  akin  to  *'  the  people 
he  bad  been  used  to." 

Not  long   after  the    Revolution, 
Dundee,  in  one  of   his  letters,  jest- 
iogly  complains  that  the    Scottish 
prelates  were  "  now  become  the  Kirk 
invisible."      The     disestablishment 
of  Episcopacy  had  completely    cut 
away  their  resources;  their  'steady 
refusal  to  deviate  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  King  James  deprived  them 
of  any  claim  on  the  consideration  of 
Government ;  and  the  newly  estab- 
lished   Presbyterian    Church    was 
naturally  careful  to  evict  them  from 
any  benefices  or  temporalities  that 
they  had  not  already  relinquished. 
Whig  mobs,  seizing   the   unsettled 
state  of  the   country   as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rioting,  found  the  Epis- 
copal clergy   convenient   and   safe 
^ctims,  and  "  rabbled  "  them  whcr- 
^^er  the  authorities  were   weak  or 
^nked    at    their    conduct.      The 
noteworthy   feature   in   the   course 
followed  by  the  Episcopalian  party 
^^     its    passive    submission  to   all 
tje  hardships  both  of  the  law  and 
°f  popular  persecution.    Such  meek- 
ness     had  hitherto  been  unknown  in 
»,^^^ti3h    ecclesiastical    revolutions. 
"^    dovenantcrs  had  never  hesitat- 
^^  to  "take  the  bent"  when  Prel- 
im y   deemed  likely  to  get  the  upper 
an  el  .  ^iiiie  the  Cameronians  were 
^^^^^   to    have    recourse    to   "the 
Z\^ ^^  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon" 
1  .  ^  ^r  than  accept  the  "  Black  In- 
.^^^nce"   at   the   hands   of    their 
ies.     And  this  forbearance  was 
altogether   duo  to  a   sense   of 
ness;    for   had  the    Episcopal 
ch  raised  a  cry  of  being  por- 
ted, and  invoked  its  supporters 
oine  to  its  aid,  it  could   have 
usly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
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country.  North  of  the  Tay  the 
Episcopalians  were  undoubtedly  the 
dominant  party,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chiefs  were  inclined  to 
champion  their  cause  as  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  exiled  family.  We 
can  now  appreciate  the  more  Chris- 
tian, as  well  as  prudent,  course  which 
the  prelates  and  clergy  adopted,  de- 
veloping as  it  did  so  richly  among 
them  the  h%her  qualities  of  Christi- 
anity; but  their  humility  was  very 
frequently  interpreted  by  their  op- 
ponents as  pusillanimity,  and  was 
made  a  ground  of  reproach  by  the 
Presbyterians.  We  can  hardly 
blame  the  Government  for  the  strict 
measures  that  it  adopted  against  a 
body  of  its  subjects  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  existing  authority,  any 
more  than  we  can  blame  the  bishops 
for  not  departing  from  the  allegi- 
ance that  they  believed  to  have  the 
only  lawful  claim  upon  them.  The 
times  were  out  of  joint,  and  refused 
to  be  set  right  by  either  Church  or 
State.  Of  the  activity  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  in  behalf  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  that  its  fruits  were  not  more 
apparent  is  simply  a  proof  of  their 
disorganised  condition  and  want  of 
popular  influence.  The  Primus  of 
the  Scottish  Church  was  invariably 
one  of  the  body  who  ofiicially  rep- 
resented the  Chevalier's  interests  in 
Scotland,  and  the  exile's  authority 
was  the  only  secular  influence  which 
the  Episcopal  College  acknowledged. 
The  insurrections  in  the  'Fifteen  and 
the  'Forty-five  brought  the  position 
of  the  Scottish  non-jurors  promi- 
nently under  the  notice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  those  measures  of  re- 
lief that  they  had  secured  under  the 
sympathetic  rule  of  Queen  Anne 
were  forfeited.  The  proscription 
which  followed  these  attempts  gave 
the  Whig  rabble  scope  for  per- 
secution which  it  was  not  slow 
to  embrace.  Much  of  the  ill-usage 
heaped  upon  the  clergy  was  of  a 
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very  petty  character ;  but  many  of 
them  were  subjected  to  real  suftcr- 
ings  for  discharging  their  sacred 
duties.  A  very  common  experience 
was  that  of  worthy  Mr.  Kubrick, 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  chap- 
lain, "  when  a  Whiggish  mob  de- 
stroyed his  meeting-house,  tore  his 
surplice,  and  plundered  his  dwell- 
ing-house of  four  silver  spoons,  in- 
tromittinjj  also  with  hR  mart  and 
his  meal-ark,  and  with  two  barrels, 
one  of  single  and  one  of  double  ale, 
besides  three  bottles  of  brandy." 
But  this  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  rabble  was  tolerant  compared 
with  the  severity  of  the  enact- 
ments  which  the  Government  passed 
against  the  exercise  of  ICpiscopal 
forms  of  worship.  Not  only  did 
the  Royal  troops  pull  down  the 
non  -  juring  meeting  -  houses  wher- 
ever they  found  them  after  the 
rebellions,  but  in  some  cases  thev 
appear  to  have  compelled  the  un- 
fortunate prelatists  to  destroy  their 
own  churches,  as  at  Peterhead  after 
the  risins:  of  the  'Fifteen.  Local 
magistracies,  anxious  to  curry  favour 
with  (jroveniment,  aided  the  military 
authorities  in  their  quest  for  non- 
jurors, and  made  a  merit  of  inflict- 
ing severe  penalties  upon  all  priests 
wlio  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
letters  of  many  of  the  English  offi- 
cers employed  in  Scotland  between 
1715  and  174/5  express  disgust  at 
the  extreme  measures  which  they 
were  forced  to  employ  against  the 
Church  to  whicli  their  own  sym- 
pathies  belonged.  Tiio  late  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  8hari>e  had  a  story  of 
an  indignant  response  made  by  the 
Colonel  of  Lord  Ancrum's  regiment 
when  quartered  in  Aberdeen  after 
the  'Fifteen.  A  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  well-known  Whig  family 
in  Buchan,  had  given  information 
against  liis  uncle,  a  non-juring 
presbyter,  to  whose  property  he 
was  next  heir.  The  clergyman 
was    speedily  arrested ;    and   some 


days  after,  the  informant,  it  18  to 
be  hoped  from  feelings  of  com- 
punction, went  to  the  commandant 
to  inquire  what  was  likely  to  befall 
his  relative.  "Why,  sir,  be'll  be 
hanged,  and  you'll  bo  damned,'* 
said  the  officer,  turning  contemp- 
tuously on  his  heel.  After  1745, 
when  the  Episcopal  clergy  bad  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  Govern- 
ment's enmity,  the  severities  to 
which  they  were  subjected  reached 
the  point  of  persecution.  The 
stern  example  made  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  'gentry  who  had  been 
taken  in  arms  against  the  Grovem- 
ment,  deterred  others  who  had  pre- 
viously protected  the  Episcopal 
clergy  from  showing  them  any  fur- 
ther countenance.  The  penal  laws 
against  the  assembly  of  more  than 
five  persons,  or  four  and  a  family, 
from  meeting  together  at  a  non- 
juring  service,  came  within  a  little 
of  extirpating  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church;  and  but  for  the 
faithfulness  of  its  blsliops  and 
clergy,  the  uncomplaining  meek- 
ness with  which  they  sabmitted 
to  their  stripes,  and  the  bright 
testimony  which  they  bore  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  the  disesta- 
blished Church  Avould  probably 
have  ceased  to  have  a  separate 
existence,  and  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land have  been  merged  into  the 
conforming  English  congregations. 

The  troubles  which  Skinner,  the 
Aberdeenshire  non-juror,  and  the 
author  of  "  Tullochgorum,"  went 
through  after  the  suppression  of 
the  last  Jacobit<;  rebellion,  afford  a 
good  example  of  the  sufferings  which 
the  Episcopal  clergy  had  to  bear 
about  this  time.  Cumberland's  sol- 
diers burnt  his  little  chapel  at  Long- 
side,  and  for  years  he  cclcbratod 
divine  service  at  an  open  window 
in  his  own  cottage,  his  little  flock 
kneeling  devoutly  on  the  f^w 
sward  outside ;  and  although  Skin- 
ner  was  no  Jacobite,  and  had,  in* 
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deed,  incurred  the  anger  of  his 
bishop  by  agreeing  to  the  command 
of  GoTernment  to  register  his  letter 
of  orders,  he  was  seized  and  cast 
into  jail,  because  his  out-of-door 
flock  had  exceeded  the  statutory 
number.  Skinner  suffered  six 
months'  confinement  in  Aberdeen 
prison  as  lata  as  1753;  "and  about 
the  same  time  a  large  proportion  of 
the  northern  presbyters  were  in 
bonds.  Mr.  Walker,  whose  me- 
moir of  Bishop  Gleig  we  shall 
presently  notice,  tells  us  how  three 
Kincardineshire  clergymen  were  all 
confined  in  one  cell  of  the  Stone- 
baren  tolbooth  during  the  winter 
of  1748-49,  and  how  they  managed 
to  baptise  children,  and  to  comfort 
their  flocks  over  the  prison  walls. 

"  The  fishermen's  wives  from  Skate- 
raw  mi^ht  be  seen  trudpfing  along  the 
beach  with  their  unbaptised  infants  in 
their  creels  wading  at  the  *  Water 
Yett/  tiie  combined  streams  of  the 
Carron  and  the  Cowie,  wliich  could 
only  be  done  at  the  influx  of  the  sea  ; 
then  clambering  over  rugjjed  rocks  till 
they  reached  the  back  •  stairs  of  the 
tolbooth,  where  they  watched  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  drawing  near  to 
their  pastor's  coll,  and  securing  the 
bestowal  of  the  baptismal  blessing. 
After  divine  service  on  week-days,  Mr. 
Troup  (one  of  the  imprisoned  three) 
entertained  the  audience  on  the  bag- 
pipes  with  the  spirit-stirring  Jacobite 
tunes  that  more  than  any  other  cause 
kept  up  the  national  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  just  hereditary  line  of  our 
natural  sovereigns." — Life  of  Bishop 
Jolly,  p.  19. 

This  combination  of  the  bagpipes 
and  the  Prayer-book  was  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pacy of  the  period.  Its  distinc- 
tive foundation  was  quite  as  much 
political  as  religious,  and  allegi- 
ance towards  the  king  de  jure  held 
a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  pre- 
latic  clergy  scarcely  second  to 
their  reverence  for  apostolic  order 
and  liturgical  forms.  And  in  fact 
we  cannot  disguise  the  truth  that 


their  persecution  was  more  a  politi- 
cal than  a  religious  punishment. 

The  mission  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  was  at  this 
time  involved  in  the  deepest  gloom. 
The  overthrow  of  Jacobitism  at 
Culloden  had  been  so  complete,  and 
the  news  from  the  Chevalier's  court 
was  so  disheartening,  that  no  rea- 
sonable hope  remained  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Stuarts ;  and  it  could 
expect  no  toleration  from  a  king 
whom  it  regarded  as  a  usurper,  and 
for  whose  rule  it  obstinately  refused 
to  pray.  And  yet  in  this  proscribed 
and  persecuted  condition,  impover- 
ished, without  supporters  who  could 
provide  even  a  decent  maintenance 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and 
with  no  means  of  giving  its  priests  a 
distinctive  theological  training,  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  be- 
came the  nursery  of  an  order  of  pre- 
lates who,  by  a  rare  combination  of 
piety,  learning,  administrative  abil- 
ity, and  apostolic  poverty,  realise 
more  fully  the  primitive  model  of  a 
bishop  than  any  other  group  of 
prelates,  whether  Roman  or  Angli- 
can, with  whose  history  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Among  these,  the  archaic 
saintliness  of  Jolly,  the  far-seeing 
ability  of  the  Skinners,  and  the 
culture  and  energy  of  Gleig,  are  al- 
most the  only  lights  on  the  rough 
path  of  the  afflicted  Church. 

George  Gleig,  presbyter  of  Pit- 
ten  weem  at  the  time  when  the  for- 
tunes of  Episcopacy  stood  at  their 
very  lowest  ebb ;  Bishop  of  Brechin 
at  the  period  when  the  Church, 
finally  disassociated  from  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts,  became  a  legal  and 
tolerated  body ;  and  Primus  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  when  it 
was  just  launching  out  on  that  race 
of  wide  and  extending  usefulness 
which  it  is  now  running, — is  one  of 
the  most  central  figures  among  re- 
formed Scottish  prelates.  He  was 
the  last  Jacobite   Primus  of  Scot- 
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land,  and  the  first,  we  believe,  who 
bad  taken  the  oaths  to  the  bouse 
of  Hanover  on  his  episcopal  con- 
secration, lie  was  one  of  its  last 
survivinjj  prelates  who  bad  been 
trained  in  the  bard  school  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  who  had  profited 
by  the  stern  lessons  which  he  had 
learned  there.  It  was  bis  for- 
tune to  see  his  beloved  (church 
emerge  from  obloquy  and  insigni- 
ficance to  a  position  of  honour  and 
importance  from  which  it  could 
look  back  with  satisfaction  to  its 
past  trials;  and  he  could  cheer 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
own  efforts  had,  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  contributed  largely 
towards  this  happy  change.  Bishop 
Gleig,  then,  is  a  prominent  link  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new — between 
the  picturesque  old  non-juring  Epis- 
copacy of  the  last  days  of  Jacobit- 
ism  and  of  the  ]*relacy  of  the  present 
day,  which  claims  all  the  dignity  of 
a  **sister'Church''  with  the  Audi- 
can  communion,  which  has  sent  its 
orders  far  and  wide  over  the  great 
continent  of  America,  and  which 
has  a  very  potential  voice  in  all 
those  proposals  for  the  reunion  of 
Catholic  Christendom  that  it  hiis 
become  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
put  forward.  It  would  have  taken 
a  very  commonplace  man  indeed  to 
have  occupied  this  position  with- 
out leaving  behind  him  something 
worthy  of  record  ;  and  when  a  man 
of  the  parts  and  scholarship  of 
Bishop  Gleig  filled  it,  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  records  of  the  Scot- 
tish primacy  must  bear  the  impress 
of  strong  individuality,  and  of  a 
firm  but  liberal  mind.  A  memoir 
of  such  a  man  is  due  both  to  his 
Church  and  to  the  world,  and  faitte 
des  mieax  we  are  glad  to  have  the 
8er\'iceable  little  monograph*  which 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Walker,  the  biographer 
of  Bishop  Jolly,  has  written.  Mr. 
Walker  has  carefully  gathered   to- 


gether and  published  all  the  details 
of  Bishop  Gleig^s  life,  has  faithfully 
sketched  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  reconstitutiou  of  the  Ohurcb, 
and  has  given  us  a  just  and  appre- 
ciative estimate  of  his  character  as 
a  man  and  of  his  work  as  a  prelate. 
We  have  read  his  book  with  in- 
terest; and* if  we  are. rather  disap- 
pointed that  the  ex-Chaplain-Gen- 
eral did  not  himself  give  his  father^s 
memoirs  to  the  world,  we  ought  not 
on  that  account  to  be  the  more  dis- 
posed  to  undervalue  Mr.  Walker's 
exertions,  the  unpretending  cbar- 
aeter  of  which  at  once  conciliates  the 
reader's  confidence  and  regard. 

Gleig  was  by  birth  a  "  man  of  the 
Mearns,"  a  county  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Marischal  family  had 
deeply  involved  in  the  troubles  of 
the  'Fifteen,  llis  grandfather  had 
been  "  out"  in  that  insurrection,  and 
had  evaded  the  penalties  by  the  not 
unfrequent  expedient  of  changingbis 
name.  Glegg  was  altered  to  Gleig, 
and  no  one  answering  to  the  former 
designation  was  forthcoming  in  an* 
swer  to  King  George's  summoDs. 
The  experience  of  the  'Fifteen,  and 
the  heavy  calamities  which  it  had 
brought  upon  so  many  families  of 
the  Mearns,  kept  Gleig's  fifther, 
though  a  keen  Jacobite,  from  join- 
ing the  insurgents.  Tlie  Gleig 
family  seem  to  have  been  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  for  Kincar- 
dineshire tenant-farmers;  and  the 
future  Bishop  had  such  a  careful 
education  as  the  parish  school  and 
the  King's  College  of  Aberdeen 
could  afibrd.  His  university  career 
had  been  so  successful  that  an  Aber- 
deen chair  would  have  been  within 
his  reach  could  he  have  submitted  to 
the  oaths,  and  to  the  subscription  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith  ;  but  though 
such  a  position  would  have  been 
one  of  luxury  and  ease  compared 
with  the  penury  and  privations  of 
an  Episcopal  presbyter,  ho  did  not 


*  Life  of  Bishop  Gleig.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Walker,  Edinburgh :  Douglas. 
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sbrink  from  embracinct  the  latter 
career.  He  had  already  laid  the 
foondatioQ  of  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  moral  and  pliysical 
science  at  the  university ;  and 
when  he  left  it,  he  gave  up  bis  time 
to  theology,  especially  to  patristic 
Uterature.  There  was  no  regular 
professional  training  for  candidates 
for  Episcopal  ordination  in  Scot- 
land in  those  days.  They  were  left 
lo  read  for  themselves ;  and  there 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  def- 
inite standards  set  for  their  guid- 
ance. A  result  of  this  was,  that 
very  irregular  and  latitudinarian 
views  often  prevailed  in  the  Scot- 
tish priesthood ;  while  in  Aberdeen- 
shire and  the  Meams,  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  number  of  Episco- 
palians believed  in  the  extraordi- 
nary delusions  of  Antoinette  Bou- 
rignon,*  the  Flemish  enthusiast  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  We  are 
-not  clearly  told  with  whom  Gleig 
prosecuted  his  theological  studies, 
or  whether  he  had  the  advantage 
of  any  assistance  in  preparing  for 
ordination,  but  his  works  show  him 
to  have  mastered  the  great  con- 
troversies of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  too  from  a  stand-point 
which,  even  in  these  days  of  more 
strictly  defined  dogma,  the  Church 
would  accept  as  orthodox. 

Pitt^nweem  and  Crail,  on  the 
Fifesbire  coast  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  was  Gleig's  first  charge  in 
1773,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
fairly  comfortable  one,  as  Episcopal 
livings  then  were.  The  fury  with 
W'bich  the  working  of  the  penal 
laws  had  been  inaugurated  was 
past,  but  the  legal  disabilities 
that     still     remained     were     suffi- 


ciently serious.  King  George's 
soldiers  had  burned  the  chapel  in 
1746,  and  at  both  Crail  and  Pitten- 
weem.  Gleig  had  to  hold  divine 
service  in  a  barn,  or  some  other 
available  <  building.  His  salary 
was  better  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  yet  could  seldom 
have  exceeded  £40  a-year.  The 
Kelly  and  Balcarres  families  be- 
longed to  his  congregations,  and  so 
he  had  social  advantages  that  were 
denied  to  a  great  many  of  his 
brethren.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
his  strong  literary  bent,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  earlv  conscious, 
began  to  show  itself  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  *  Monthly  Review,' 
chiefly  on  subjects  of  philosophical 
and  literary  criticism.  He  of  course 
had  his  share  in  the  revival  of  letters 
which  was  taking  place  in  Scotland 
at  the  time ;  and  cut  off  as  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  by  hia profession 
and  politics  from  the  literary  circles 
in  the  Scottish  capital,  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  prefer  to  form 
a  connection  that  would  bring  him- 
self before  an  English  audience  rather 
than  one  of  his  own  countrymen. 
And  as  Mr.  Walker  very  shrewdly 
points  out,  Gleig  was  thus  doing 
a  service  both  to  Scottish  literature 
and  to  his  own  Church,  by  showing 
that  the  penal  laws  had  not  entirely 
crushed  out  its  culture.  The  *  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,'  the  *  British  Critic,' 
and  afterwards  tbe  *  Anti-Jacobin,' 
were  all  periodicals  with  which  the 
Presbyter  of  Pittenweem  had  a  con- 
nection. In  the  first  of  these  he 
defended  tbe  consecration  by  the 
Scots  bishops  of  Dr.  Seabury, through 
whom  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  derives  its  orders,  and  thus 


*  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  still  called  upon  at  their  ordination  to 
repudiate  a  belief  in  Bourignianism,  which  the  majority  of  them  are  easily  able 
to  do,  from^their  ignorance  of  its  derivation  and  tenets.  But  Bourignianism  was 
a  heresy  of  some  consequence  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  founder  professed 
to  be  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  and  she  asserted  that  for 
every  fresh  conversion  to  her  views,  she  underwent  the  physical  pains  of  child- 
birth. As  the  number  of  converts  which  she  personally  made  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent,  was  very  considerable,  she  must  have  had  rather  a  try- 
ing time  of  it. 
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earned  the  flatterinnr  commendation 
of  the  editor.  The  magazine  hon- 
oraria would  prove  an  opportune 
"  eke"  to  the  Pittenwcem  offertories, 
and  would  put  him  in  a  position  to 
extend  those  benevolences  towards 
liis  poorer  parishioners  which  are 
always  expected  J  from  a*  minister, 
however  inadequate  his  means.  And 
he  seems  to  have  left  a  lasting  popu- 
larity among  his  people;  for  his  son, 
the  ex-Chaplain-General,  says  that, 
long  years  after,  **I  was  taken  as 
a  child,  early  in  the  century,  to 
Oail  for  sea-bathing,  and  remem- 
ber the  heartiness  with  which  they 
all  received  and  greeted  at  their 
houses  their  former  pastor." 

Gleig's  talents  and  public  vindi- 
cation of  Scottish  Episcopacy  natu- 
rally soon  marked  him  out  for  such 
promoticm  as  the  Church  could  con- 
fer; and  when  he  was  only  a  year 
or  two  over  thirty,  the  Dunkeld 
clergy  choso  him  for  their  diocesan. 
A  Scottish  bishopric  was  not  then 
the  dignified  and  envied  position 
that  it  has  since  become,  nor  does 
it  appear  to  have  been  an  object 
of  great  ambition  to  the  Scottish 
clergy.  These  were  the  days  before 
equal  dividends  and  bishops'  palaces 
were  dreamt  of,  when  Oxford  saw 
no  comeliness  in  ^a  Scotch  mitre, 
and  when  the  rewards  within  the 
Church  were  so  pitiful  that  it  was 
not  held  worth  the  while  to  deprive 
the  hard-working  Scottish  presby- 
ters of  them.  The  Scottish  bishop's 
palace  was  €hcn  in  many  cases  a 
cottage  •scarcely  superior  to  the 
homes  of  his  neighbours  the  peas- 
antr}' ;  and  differing  from  these  only 
in  the  feature  that  every  available 
space  was  generally  over-crowded 
with  books.  Such  were  the  man- 
sions occupied  by  Bishops  Jolly 
and  Low,  the  former  of  whom  dis- 
pensed with  a  servant,  and  employed 
only  the  attendance  of  a  mason's 
wife,  "  who  came  every  morning, 
opened    his   door,   made    his  fire, 


arranged  his  bed,  and  did  any  other 
menial  services  he  required.  He 
prepared  his  own  breakfast,  and 
then  was  left  alone  till  dinner-time, 
when  the  woman  was  again  seen 
coming  down  the  street,  carry ing  a 
very  small  pot  in  her  hand,  with  a 
wooden  cover  on  it,  and  something 
else  beneath  her  apron,  which  was 
the  whole  preparation  for  the  Bish- 
op's dinner."  There  was  a  deal  of 
trouble  attached  to  the  office  in  con- 
sequence of  the  irregular  diocesan 
arrangements  of  the  Church,  and  also 
of  the  too  frequent  want  of  unanim- 
ity between  the  College  of  Bishops 
and  the  working  clergy.  When  Glcig 
was  unanimously  elected  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld  in  1780,  his  modestly 
expressed  wish  to  be  spared  the 
dignity  was  backed  up  by  the 
opposition  which  was  made  to 
him  personally  in  another  qaarter. 
Bishop  John  Skinner  of  Aberdeen, 
son  of  the  persecuted  author  of* 
"  TuUochgorum,"  was  then  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  influence  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  which  his 
family  maintained  for  nearly  half 
a  century;  and  he  had  unfortun- 
ately taken  offence  at  some  remarks 
which  Glei<x  had  made  in  an  article 
in  the  *  Gentleman's  Manrazine ' — 
chiefly  critical  strictures  on  the 
Bishop's  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
Dr.  Seabury's  consecration.  Gleig, 
on  hearing  of  Dr.  Skinner's  opposi- 
tion, withdrew  from  the  office,  "  to 
prevent  disturbance  on  ray  accoant 
in  this  miserable  and  afflicted 
Church."  The  difference  that  then 
arose  between  Glcig  and  Skinner 
retarded  the  elevation  of  the  former 
to  the  Episcopate  for  two-and-twenty 
years ;  but  it  secured  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church  a  sound  and  able 
champion  against  the  personal  nile 
of  Skinner,  whoso  clear  head  and 
strong  judgment  were  too  apt  to 
override  the  counsel  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  ignore  the  views 
of  the  general  body  of  the  clergy. 
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Both  Bisbop  Skinner  and  Mr.  Gleig 
bad  been  working,  each  in  bis  own 
fashion,  to   obtain   a  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws;  and  when  the  attenfipt 
made  by  the  Episcopal  College  to 
secure  relief  without  binding  them- 
selyes  to  pray  for  the    King    by 
D^me  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  do, 
the  Skinners  threw  the  blame  upon 
Gleig,  who,  they  said,  bad  sacrificed 
a  bishop  of  his  own  Church  on  the 
altar  of  Canterbury.     In  this  trans- 
action  Gleig  seems   to   have    had 
reason   entirely   on   his    side.     Al- 
though    much    more    closely   con- 
nected by  family  associations  with 
the  cause  of  tbe  Stuarts  than  the 
Skinners   were,   he   had   convinced 
himself    how    hopeless   it  was    to 
struggle  against  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  reigning  family.     His 
literary     efforts    had    made    Gleig 
known  to  the  English  prelates,  and 
they  were  prepared  to   co-operate 
with  him  in  obtaining  the  relief  of 
the     Scottish    Episcopalians    upon 
their  recognition  of  the   house  of 
Hanover  as  a  first  step  on  their  side. 
The  concessions  which  would  have 
been  secured  under  Gleig's  measure, 
were  far  more  liberal  than  the  Scot- 
tish bishops  afterwards  succeeded  in 
obtaining ;  and  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Gleig's  draft  bill  was 
the  scheme  most  calculated  to  serve 
the  Church,  wo  can   hardly,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  bring  ourselves  to 
regret  that  tbe  Scottish   Episcopa- 
lians did  not  depart  from  their  pic- 
turesque  fidelity  to  tbe   Stuarts  so 
long  as  the  Chevalier  still  remained 
to  inherit  the   divine  right  to  the 
throne  of  Britain. 

The  Chevalier's  death  brought 
the  first  real  measure  of  relief  to 
the  non-jurors,  freeing  them  from 
an  impracticable  allegiance,  and  re- 
moving the  main  barrier  between 
them  and  their  fellow-subjects. 
Charles  Edward  died  in  1788, 
exactly  a  century  after  his  luckless 
grandfather    had    lost    his    crown. 


Gleig  by  this  time  was  settled  in 
Stirling — a  more  prosperous  cbarge 
than  Pittenweem ;  for  with  the 
fruits  of  his  literary  work  to  add 
to  his  salary,  ho  was  able  to  marry 
the  youngest  daugbter  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton of  Kilbrackmont,  who  had  been 
among  his  Fifeshire  parishioners. 
Here  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Gleig 
to  introduce  into  the  service  the 
prayers  for  the  Royal  family,  which 
were  so  distasteful  to  the  survivors 
of  Culloden.  The  clergy,  as  a  body, 
readily  took  this  step;  but  many 
of  the  laity  felt  their  stomachs  rise 
at  hearinor  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
prayed  for  as  their  "  Most  Gracious 
Sovereign  Lord,  King  George."  At 
the  outset  numbers  left  the  churches 
in  disgust;  others  remained,  and 
expressed  dissent  from  the  prayer 
by  ominous  coughing,  or  by  con- 
temptuously blowing  their  noses. 
"  Ladies  slammed  their  prayer-books 
and  yawned  audibly  at  the  prayer 
for  King  George." 

"  When  King  George  was  first  pray- 
ed for  by  name  in  Meiklefolla  church, 
Charles  Halket  of  Inveramsay  sprung 
to  Ills  feet,  vowed  he  would  never  pray 
for  *  that  Hanoverian  villain,'  and  in- 
Btantly  left  the  church,  which  ho  did 
not  re-enter  for  twenty  years.  A  Mr. 
Rogers  of  St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen, 
said  Bishop  Skinner  mijrlit  '  pray  the 
cknees  aff  his  breeks '  before  he  would 
join  him  in  praying  for  King  George." 
—Bishop  Jolly,  p.  41,  note. 

"We  do  not  hear  of  any  disturb- 
ances in  the  Stirling  c6ngregation, 
and  the  tact  of  the  incumUent  had 
probably  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  removal  of  prejudices;  for 
Gleig  appears  to  have,  long  before 
this,  sunk  his  Jacobite  predilections 
in  a  loyal  desire  to  reconcile  his 
Church  with  the  reigning  dynasty. 
A  few  ultra-Jacobites,  like  Oliphant 
of  Gask,  might  still  hold  by  Henry 
IX.,  who,  "were  he  even  a  Mahum- 
etan  or  a  Turkish  Priest,"  was  still 
the  legitimate  heir  to  a  throne ;  but 
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all  sensible  men  saw  that  a  Roman 
cardinal  would  never  rei^n  over 
Britain.  Besides,  George  III.  was 
showing  himself  a  good  Churchman 
and  a  sound  Tory ;  and  these  virtues 
were  fast  effacing  all  disagreeable 
recollections  of  the  two  preceding 


reigns. 


With  the  introduction  of  King 
George's  name  into  the  Scottish  lit- 
urgy, the  most  picturesque,  if  the 
most  painful,  period  of  the  Church's 
history  comes  to  an  end.  Its  task 
was  now  to  organise  an  administra- 
tion for  itself,  to  provide  churches 
and  funds,  and  to  retrieve  the  posi- 
tion and  influence  that  it  had  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  It  is  with  Mr.  Gleig,  and 
not  with  the  history  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned ;  and  we  shall  only  refer  to 
the  latter  in  so  far  as  it  connects 
itself  with  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

The  difference  between  Bishop 
Skinner,  who  had  now  succeeded 
to  the  primacy  of  the  ('hurch,  and 
Gleig,  was  probably  a  reason  why 
the  latter,  during  his  incumbency 
at  Stirling,  took  very  little  part  in 
the  public  councils  of  the  Episco- 
palians that  followed  the  removal 
of  the  penal  laws.  Jlis  chief  am- 
bition at  this  time  seems  to  have 
been  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
zealous  paris-h  priest,  and  to  add  to 
the  reputation  he  had  already  won 
as  a  man  of  letters. 

His  labours  were  signally  success- 
ful in  gathering  round  him  a  large 
congregation,  for  whom  he  succeed- 
ed in  raising  a  church  capable  of 
containing  200  worshippers.  His 
sermons  must  have  been  far  above 
the  average  of  those  delivered  from 
Episcopalian  pulpits  about  this  time 
— that  of  the  Cowgate  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  then  filled  by 
the  elder  Alison,  of  course,  ex- 
cepted ;  for  when  republished,  they 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 


the  English  reviewers,  and  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  *  A nti- Jacobin,*  who 
characterises  Gleig  as  'Hbe   most 
learned  and  correct  of  the  Scotch 
literati,'*^ —  no    slight     compliment 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Robert- 
son and  Dugald  Stewart  were  then 
his  contemporaries.   He  had  formed 
a  close  connection  with  the  *  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,'  the  second  edition 
of  which  was  then  in  coarse  of  pre- 
paration ;  and  from  being  its  prime 
adviser  on  theology  and  metaphys- 
ics, he  ultimately  stepped  into  the 
editorship,  and  completed  the  work. 
Ho  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
*  British    Critic '    and    the    *  Anti- 
Jacobin,'  and   was  regarded   as   a 
leading  man  in  the  world  of  English 
letters ;  for  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  sought  to  make  a  place  for  him- 
self nearer  home.     Distinctions  and 
more  substantial  rewards  followed ; 
and  though  he  had  bpen  denied  a 
seat  in  the  College  of  Bishops,  Dr. 
Gleig  was  in  himself  a  power  in  the 
Scottish    Episcopal   Church,  which 
the  Primus  would  not  bend  himself 
to  conciliate,  and  which   he  conld 
not  venture   openly  to  defy.     The 
strong  character  of  Primus  Skinner, 
and   the   jealousy  with  which    be 
guarded  the  Plpiscopal  College  from 
the  admission  of  any  member  who 
might  go  into  opposition  to  his  own 
policy,  had  created    dissatisfaction 
among  a  large  number  of  presbyters, 
especially    those   of    the    southern 
dioceses ;  and  these  looked  to  Dr. 
Gleig  as  the  champion  of  their  party. 
His  connection    with   the    reviews 
made  him  rather  an  object  of  dread 
to  his  opponents,  and  though  they 
could  keep  him  out  of  the  Episcopal 
College,  they  could  not  keep  him 
from  criticising  its  doings  in  journals 
circulating  among  English  Church- 
men, before  whom  Scottish  bishopn 
were   naturally   anxious  that  their 
doings  should  be  represented  in  the 
best  light.     It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  that  Dr.  Gleig  abused  bis  power; 
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forwben  he  found  that  his  connec- 
tion with   the    *  Anti-Jacobin '  was 
implicating  him  in  all  its  reflections 
DDon  Scottish  Episcopacy,  he  form- 
ally closed  his  connection  with  that 
periodical.     '*This"    (his    alliance 
with  the  *  Anti-Jacobin ')  "  procured 
tome  80  much  coldness  from  differ- 
ent persons  whose  friendship  I  had 
long  enjoyed  and  highly  valued,  and 
was  attended  with  other   disagree- 
able circumstances  of  more  import- 
Mce,  that  I  found  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  my  regu- 
lar contributions  from   the  'Anti- 
Jacobin,'  and  circulating  among  my 
friends  an  assurance  that  I  had  done 
*>•*'     This   step  involved  consider- 
*We  self-denial,  for  the  *  Anti-Jaco- 
bin *  "^as  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
Popularity,  and  a  power  in  the  press 
0^  the  day. 

rhe    persistent    exclusion   of    a 
clergyo^an  of  Dr.  Gleig's  position 
and     abilities  from  the  Episcopate 
m  Course  came  to  be  a  scandal  in 
^^^    Church,     Twice   after  his  first 
^'cction  did  majorities  of  the  See 
of   I)unkeld   choose   him  for  their 
l>ishop,  and  as  often  was  their  choice 
o^^rruled    by  the   influence  of  the 
■Pn»nu8.     We  would   be    loath    to 
?) .  *"§®   s^    exemplary  a   prelate  as 
"^•■^trius  Skinner   with   being  influ- 
^neod   by  pei*&onal  rancour,  but  he 
^PP^ars  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  reconciling  his  antipa- 
^|*»^^  to  Gleig  with  his  duty  to  the 
Chii^ch.     Dr.   Gleig  seems  to  have 
ace  opted  his  rejections  by  the  Epis- 
cop^^l  College  with   entire  indiffer- 
eneo,  feeling,   doubtless,    that   the 
gen  Oral  recognition  which  his  abili- 
ties   were  receiving  from  every  other 
4^^.1-ter   would   not  be  affected  by 
^^^    conduct  of  the  Scottish  Episco- 
P^*     l)ench.     On  the  occasion  of  his 
»ecoti(|  election  to  the  bishopric  of 
^^^nJceld,  in  1792,  he  does  appear 
\?   *^ave  felt  some  resentment  at  the 
i/ie^^j    conduct   of    the  College  in 
™*^^forrin2  the  votes  recorded  for 


him  to  its  own  nominee,  a  young 
and  untried  man  who  had  barely 
reached  the  canonical  age.  On  this 
occasion  he  recorded  a  resolution 
that  he  would  never  allow  himself 
to  be  subjected  to  similar  insult.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  it  became 
felt,  by  all  who  had  the  interests  of 
the  Church  at  heart,  that  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary  to  promote  Dr. 
Gleig's  election  to  a  bishopric  for 
the  credit  of  the  Episcopal  College 
itself.  lie  was  proposed  for  the 
diocese  of  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Sand- 
ford,  who  was  himself  elected  as  a 
means  of  drawing  the  English  and 
Scottish  Episcopalians  more  closely 
together,  much  to  Dr.  Gleig's  own 
satisfaction.  On  the  third  occasion 
when  the  Dunkeld  presbyters  made 
choice  of  him  as  their  diocesan  in 
1808,  Dr.  Gleig  actively  co-operated 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Primus  to 
upset  the  election,  in  order  to  secure 
the  see  for  his  young  friend  Mr, 
Torry,  in  whose  advancement  he 
seems  to  have  taken  an  earnest  in- 
terest. Mr.  Torry  was  naturally 
unwilling  to  accept  office  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  friend  and  in 
opposition  to  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  the  presbyters,  and  Dr. 
Gleior  himself  had  to  use  his  in- 
flucnce  to  get  him  to  consent  to 
being  elected. 


"Bo  assured,  my  dear  sir,"  writes 
Dr.  Gleig  to  him,  **  that  it  will  give  me 
unfeigned  pleasure  to  see  you  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld  ;  and  let  not  something  like 
a  preference  given  by  the  clergy  to  me 
prejudice  you  against  accepting  of  an 
office  of  which  Mr.  Skinner  assures  me 
that  all  acknowledge  you  worthy,  at 
the  very  instant  that  three  of  them 
voted  for  me.  Thin  is  not  a  time  for 
standing  on  punctilio  or  delicacy  of 
feeling ;  and  the  clergy  of  Dunkeld 
are  the  more  excusable  for  betraying  a 
partiality  for  me  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
formerly  treated  when  elected  to  that 
see,  and  when  I  could  have  been  of 
infinitely  greater  use  to  the  Church 
there  than  I  could  now  be  as  a  bishop. 
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Uardly,  however,  had  the  Diin- 
keld  election  been  settled,  when 
Dr.  Gleig  received  the  news  that 
the  Brechin  presbyters  had  unani- 
mously chosen  him  as  coadjutor  to 
their  a^jed  bishop ;  and  this  time 
the  Primus  did  not  venture  to 
thwart  the  election  of  the  clergy. 

But  thoutjh  Primus  Skinner 
could  not  go  the  length  of  keeping 
Gleig  out  of  the  Episcopate,  he  in- 
sisted on  him  submitting  to  a  test 
which  had  never  before  been  for- 
mally demanded  of  a  Scottish 
bishop,  and  which  the  Primus 
probably  hoped  Gleig  would  re- 
sist, and  thus  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cancelling  the  election  for 
his  contumacy.  The  test  incident 
led  to  a  very  pretty  passage  of  arms 
between  the  Primus  and  the  Bishop- 
designate,  in  which  certainly  Bishop 
Skinner  did  not  get  the  best  of  it. 
The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
possesses  two  communion  oflBccs — 
one  the  well-known  form  of  the 
common  Prayer-book,  and  the  other 
the  Scottish  office,  based  mainly  on 
King  Charles's  Prayer-book;,  and 
finally  settled  by  the  non-juring 
bishops  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Except  in  so  far 
as  the  Scottish  office  keeps  up  the 
communion  of  saints  by  a  "remem- 
brance of  the  faithful  departed," 
there  is  practically  not  much  difFer- 
ence  between  the  two ;  although  cus- 
tom and  prejudice  have  contrived 
to  extract  theological  odium  out  of 
the  respective  merits  of  the  Scot- 
tish and  Anglican  "  uses."  Gleiff 
was  the  only  presbyter  in  his  dio- 
cese who  used  the  Scottish  office ; 
and  this  fact  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  sufficient  warranty  for 
the  absence  of  any  prejudice  on  his 
part  against  it.  Bishop  Skinner 
broached  the  subject  in  what  he 
evidently  considered  a  very  diplo- 
matic letter,  dwelling  on  his  desire 
for  "  the  preservation  of  what  was 


pure  and  primitivB"  in  the  < 
and  lavincr  down  a  declaratioi 
Dr.  Gleig  was  required  to  si 
condition  of  the  ratification 
election  by  the  Episcopal  i 
Probably  the  Bishop  thoug 
Dr.  Gleig  would  be  afraid 
ning  counter  to  the  syrapa 
his  Annrlican  friends  by  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  i 
office ;  but  the  Primus  s 
found  that,  for  once,  he  b 
his  match.  Dr.  Gleig  wa 
ready  to  sign  the  declarat 
quired  "  whether  he  was  pr 
to  the  Episcopal  bench  oi 
but  he  could  not  let  slip  the 
tunity  to  read  a  severe  lee 
his  opponent.  "  I  trust,"  1 
"  that  I  shall  be  left  at  lib 
recommend  the  office  by  thow 
in  my  power  which  appear 
own  judgment  best  adapted 
end  intended.  Controvers 
not  appear  to  mo  well  adaj 
this  end,  unless  it  be  manag< 
great  delicacy  indeed.  .  .  . 
controversy  I  will  never  < 
employ,  nor  will  I  encoarag 
others."  Bishop  Skinner  ac 
this  implied  rebuke,  and  Gle 
duly  consecrated  Bishop  of  B 
AVhen  he  was  installed  in  t 
he  found  evidence  of  his  0¥ 
tion  to  the  bishopric  of  ] 
many  years  before,— the  n< 
which  had  been  so  sednlouf 
cealed — in  all  probability 
Episcopal  College  —  that  1 
never  even  heard  a  rumour 
event. 

To  trace  the  course  of 
Gleig's  Episcopate  would  be  t 
a  history  of  the  Episcopal  < 
of  Scotland  from  1811  to 
He  entered  the  Episcopal  i 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  and 
more  matured  experience  tha 
tish  bishops  of  that  day  we 
ally  possessed  of.  He  comr 
the  confidence  of  both  the  6 


187d. 


M        ud  the   Anglican    parties    in   the 

■  Oburch,  and  successfully  used  his 
m  ioflaence  to  adjust  the  balance  and 

■  reconcile   diflferences    between    the 

■  two.  His  broad  mind  showed  him 
I  the  way  to  surmount  obstacles  that 
'           iad  seemed  insuperable  to  the  nar- 

fower  experience   of  the  Northern 

bishops.      He    found   the   Church 

stiJl  suffering  from  the  effects  of  its 

former    position    of    discord    with 

society  and  with   law,  and   it  was 

flis  strenuous  effort  to  bring  it  into 

harmony  with  the  best   objects  of 

'^^li-    It   was   mainly   due   to   his 

efforts  that  the  present  firm  alliance 

wLM/^cen    the    sister   Churches   was 

roacie  and  cemented,  and  that  the 

f'glit^  of  Scottish  bishops  obtained 

QU^      recognition  from  the   English 

'Dft'tiropolitans.     His  charges  breathe 

^^I>irit  that  is  it  once  catholic  and 

bro^^.  and  while  he  is  ever  toler- 

*"*•     of  individual  convictions,  he  is 

cxtir^QQ^Iy  liberal  in  the  permissive 

^o  j>^  which  he  gives  to  his  clergy, 

^;  *^«rcver   party  spirit   approaches 

b'^*^^  he  invariably  seeks  to  meet  it 

"**^-way,  and  to  sacrifice   his  per- 

sorii^l  views  so  far  as  these  may  not 

^^     ^fettered   by  principle.     Such   a 

8pi.r*it    speedily   bore   fruit    in    the 

^^^^ricils  of  the  Church.     The  great 

.  ^j   of   clergy  were  with  him  in 

j'^      proposals  tor  reform;  even  the 

K^x^^  John  Skinner   of   Forfar,  the 

J?.*^    of  the  Primus,  hastened  to  give 

^-^liop    Gleig    his    warm    support, 

^^  ^J.  strove  to  influence  his  father  to 

^^^"*^'::fcperation.     But   though   all  the 

J^^^'^^ld    was    subdued,    "  the    stub- 

Y^***i  mind  of   Cato"  remained  un- 

^Ij^^Xen.     The  old  Primus  thus  tes- 

^^    writes    in    answer   to  his  son's 
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^^^  ^  1-meauing  counsel  :- 


I  must  decline  all  furllier  discus- 
^**~*-*^  of  this  subject  unless  it  come  from 

of 
ne 


^bc»r  quarter.     You  have  a  bishop 


-^<^ur  own, 


and  you  would 


^  ^ ^^    to   be  cautious  in  appealing  to 
•   aa  able,  in  my  official  capacity,  to 

^^Ox^  CXXV. — NO.  DCCLXI. 


'  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  ;'  but 
you  thereby  confirm  a  jealousy,  per- 
haps already  excited,  that  another  is, 
in  fact,  the  senior  prelate,  and  tbat  I 
am  only  the  late  venerable  Scottish 
Primus,  Bishop  Skinner !" 


In  fact,  the  Primus  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  the  Bishop  of  Brechin 
had  entirely  overlapped  his  influ- 
ence in  the  Church,  He  yielded 
so  far,  however,  as  to  call  a  synod, 
in  which  Bishop  Gleig  succeeded  in 
giving  effiict  to  his  desire  for  uni- 
formity, and  in  securing  to  the  body 
of  the  clergy  the  right  of  making 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  the 
Episcopal  College  had  so  long  de- 
nied them. 

In  his  own  see  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  clerical  standard  were 
unremitting,  especially  to  secure  a 
reading  and  thinking  clergy.  Many 
of  the  oldest  presbyters  were  ap- 
parently men  of  mediocre  educa- 
tion and  of  narrow  prejudices,  and, 
as  such,  unable  to  hold  their  own 
when  brought  into  rivalry  with  Eng- 
lish Episcopalian  priests.  "  Good 
men  of  decent  manners  and  respect- 
able talents"  were  the  class  that 
Bishop  Gleig  sought  for  ordination. 
One  unfortunate  incumbent,  with 
whom  the  Bishop  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  was  a  very  bad  reader, 
and  Dr.  Gleig  eai'nestly  urged  on 
him  the  propriety  of  taking  leGsons. 
"  But  from  whom  shall  I  take  Ics 
sons,  sir?"  asked  the  presbyter. 
"  From  anybody,  sir,"  was  the 
Bishop's  curt  rejoinder.  Ilis  advice 
to  his  clergy  about  reading  the 
books  which  he  had  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  for  the  diocesan 
library  was  characterised  by  much 
liberality  and  sound  sense.  "  I 
begin,"  he  says,  "  with  telling  you 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  volumes 
which  you  will  receive  that  does 
not  contain  something  that  is  ex- 
ceptionable, as  well  as  much  that 
is  excellent ;  but  every  one  of  them 
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i8  calculated  to  compel  the  serious 
aud  attentive  reader  to  think  for 
himself ;  and  it  is  such  reading 
only  as  produces  this  effect  tljat  is 
really  valuable.  Clergymen  who 
wish  to  improve  their  knowledge  in 
divinity  do  not  read  one  or  two 
approved  works  with  the  view  of 
committing  their  contents  to  mem- 
ory,  as  a  child  commits  to  memoiy 
the  contents  of  the  Catechism.  It 
is  the  business  of  those  who  are  to 
be  the  teachers  of  others  to  prove 
all  things,  that  they  may  hold  fast 
that  which  they  really  know  to  be 
good,  and  not  to  adopt  as  good, 
and  without  examination,  the 
opinions  of  a  mere  man,  however 
eminent  either  for  natural  talents 
or  acquired  knowledge,  for  the 
Scriptures  alone  are  entitled  to 
implicit  confidence." 

Bishop  Gleig's  accession  to  the 
primacy  on  the  Episcopal  bench 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
strengthened  his  influence  or  raised 
his  standing,  for  even  before  Primus 
Skinner's  death  his  voice  had  been 
the  ruling  oracle  in  the  Church's 
counsels.  Bishop  Skinner's  death, 
however,  removed  from  the  Church 
the  last  shackles  of  provincialism, 
and  in  a  great  measure  changed  the 
position  of  Primus  Gloig  from  a  sed- 
ulous promoter  of  liberal  reforms  to 
a  judicious  guardian  of  the  Church's 
conservative  character,  lest,  the 
brake  being  removed,  the  coach 
miffht  run  too  fast  down  hill.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  so  strong- 
minded  an  administrator  as  Bishop 
Gleig  should  fall  into  the  same  mis- 
take as  he  had  combated  against  on 
the  part  of  the  last  Primus — the  as- 
Humption  of  a  greater  personal  respon- 
sibility in  the  government  of  the 
Church  than  was  strictly  warranted 
by  his  theoretical  position  in  the 
Scottish  college  as  "  l^rimus  inter 
pares,^^  His  word,  however,  was  so 
much  law  with  his  colleao^ues  that 


ho  was  perfectly  safe  in  antici[ 
their  concurrence;  and  his  ] 
was  attended  with  this  bene 
the  Church,  that  during  his 
acy  the  conduct  of  Church  a 
especially  the  filling  up  of  c\ 
and  dioceses,  was  managed 
from  the  influences  of  clique 
family  parties,  which  had  be 
manifestly  exercised  in  an  < 
period.  The  long-standing  jej 
between  North  and  South  wa 
perceptibly  effaced  under  i 
Gleig's  prudent  management 
he  left  the  Church,  which  b- 
found  full  of  local  divisiont 
factions,  a  solid  and  harmc 
body.  The  present  gene 
knows  the  Episcopal  Chnn 
.  Scotland  as  a  flourishing  ai: 
fluential  body  that  has  surmo 
all  the  prejudices  l4)at  were 
nally  directed  against  its  pot 
and  that  has  attained  an  autl 
in  Anglican  Christendom  far  c 
proportion  to  its  reveilues  and 
hers.  If  we  come  to  closely 
the  steps  by  which  the  So 
Episcopal  Church  has  attaine< 
eminence,  we  shall  find  that 
of  them  were  taken  under  E 
Gleig's  guidance,  and  that  a 
large  measure  of  its  popularit 
prosperity  in  the  present  d 
the  direct  fruit  of  his  previsioi 
During  l)v.  Gleig's  primac 
King's  visit  to  Scotland  took 
and  the  interesting  episode  c 
presentation  of  an  address  b 
bishops  occurred.  The  chief 
ety  that  tr<^ubled  the  College 
ed  upon  Bishop  Jolly's  wig. 
"  property"  seems  to  have  be 
integral  ])art  of  the  College  o: 
hops ;  and  though  the  Primu 
his  colleagues  doubted  its 
upon  the  emotions  of  royalty 
hesitated  to  suggest  that  it 
be  altered  or  dispensed  with. 
1811  this  wig  had  been  des< 
by  a  (visitor  to  the  Bishop  a£ 
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deed  something  remarkable.    It  was 
of    a  snow-white  colour,  and  stood 
out   behind   his  head  in  enormous 
carls  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth." 
It  was  a  favourite  object  of  admira- 
tion, to  the  bojs  of  Fraserburgh,  to 
whom,  when    he  heard  them  com- 
meoting  on  his  "terrible  wig,"  the 
good  Bishop   replied,  "Tm   not  a 
terrible  Whig,  boys,  but  a  good  old 
Tory."      And  so  Bishop  Jolly,  wig 
and  all,  waited, upon  the  King,  who 
was    much    struck    by   his    vener- 
able appearance.     An  address  com- 
posed  by  the  Primus  was  presented 
^o    his   Majesty;   and  the  last  link 
between  the  Church  and  its  ancient 
allegiance  was   now  severed  by  its 
personal   homage   to  the  house   of 
Hanover. 

With    all   his   episcopal  activity, 
"P'"-  ^Icig  never  laid  aside  his  early 
Jiterarj  tastes.     His  pen  was  never 
^^^  ;    and  if  it  was  not  employed  in 
^he  aflfairs  of  his  diocese  in  charges, 
P"^    in     papers   connected  with   the 
inter^g^g  of  the  Church,  it  was  at 
worlc   for   the  publishers.     An  edi- 
^on  of  <  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
,^^?'  and  a  work  on  theology  in  a 
^*'ies  of  letters  from  a  bishop  to  his 
^^    preparing  for  holy  orders,  are 
*^ong  the  most  considerable  works 
^^Uch  he  produced  during  his  later 
y^^ars.     His  strong  literary  predilec- 
tions must  have  been  greatly  grati- 
^^d  by   the   mark   which    his   son, 
^ow  the    ex-Chaplain-General,   was 
**iakinnr  bv  his  novels  and  historical 
Works.     In  that  son  *Maga'  takes 
a  pride  in  owning  her  oldest  living 
contributor,  the  last  of  that  goodly 
band,    who,    knit   together   by   the 
common  bond  of  talent  and  Toryism, 
twined    green    laurels   around    her 
still    young  brows.     Mr.  Gleig  had 
left   the   army  after  seeing  a  good 
deal    of   active   service,  and   taken 
orders  in  the  Church,  much  to  his 
father's    satisfaction.     His  story  of 
the  '  Subaltern '  appeared  in  *  Black- 


wood' as  early  as  1824-26,  and 
showed  all  the  signs  of  that  liter- 
ary talent  to  which  the  readers  of 
*  Maga '  have  been  so  frequently 
indebted  for  over  half  a  century. 
The  old  Bishop  was  much  aided  by 
his  son's  assistance  in  Church  afiairs 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  ; 
and  he  would  have  had  a  difficulty 
in  finding  a  more  judicious  adviser. 

Bishop  Gleig   continued   to   live 
at   Stirling   all   his   life,  and  never 
resided  within    his  own  diocese — a 
custom  which,  strange  to  say,  was 
the  general  practice  of  the   Scot- 
tish   bishops  down  to   the   middle 
of    the    present    century.       "  His 
house,"  says   his  son,  "was  a  very 
comfortable,   unpretending    edifice, 
on  the  outskirts  of   the  town,  and 
commanded   from   the  windows  in 
the  rear  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views    in   Scotland — the   valley   of 
the  Forth,  with  the  ruins  of  Cam- 
buskenneth  Abbev,  and  the  Ochils, 
Lomond,  and  Touch  hills  bounding 
it  on  every  side.      Here  he  lived  a 
simple,  earnest,  useful  life,  respect- 
ed by  his  Church,  by  society,  and 
by  the  people  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.     Here  also  he  dispensed 
with  a  free  hand  a  modest  and  simple 
hospitality,  in  which  all  who  obtained 
iaccess  to  it  were  delighted  to  par- 
ticipate, for  his  conversational  pow- 
ers were  not  inferior  to  his  literary 
abilities ;  and  as  a  teller  of  stories, 
of  which  he  seemed  to  possess  no 
end,  he  had  few  equals."     A  good* 
many  of  those  which  Dean  Ramsay 
collected  and  published  he  learned 
from  Bishop  Gleig;  and  many  more 
well  deserved  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance.       Unfortunately,    however, 
these  things,  if  not  noted  down  when 
fresh,  soon  pass  out  of  men's  memo- 
ries ;  but  one  which  thoroughly  up- 
set the  gravity  of  an  archiepiscopal 
dinner-table  we  happen  to  recollect. 

The   Bishop  visited  London    in 
the   spring    of     1811,   and   dined,. 
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among  other  places,  at  Lambeth 
Palace  with  Archbishop  Manners 
Sutton.  The  company  and  con- 
versation were  alike  decorous,  till 
the  subject  of  dilapidations  was 
broached,  and  the  liability  of  the 
English  clergy  to  build  and  keep 
in  repair  their  parsonages,  and  of 
rectors  to  deal  in  like  manner  with 
the  chancels  of  their  churches,  was 
dealt  upon.  One  of  the  party, 
an  English  dignitary,  had  travelled 
in  Scotland  the  previous  summer, 
and  was  eloquent  on  the  good  old 
Scottish  custom  which  devolves 
these  burdens  upon  the  heritors, 
lie  referred  especially  to  a  partic- 
ular parish,  of  which  we  have  for- 
gotten the  name,  but  in  which,  not 
the  manse  only,  but  the  church 
also,  had  been  entirely  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  the  laird.  "Oh," 
observed  Bishop  Gleig,  "I  know 
that  parish  well,  and  I  will  toll 
you  how  it  comes  to  be  so  well  pro- 
vided with  both  kirk  and  manse. 
When  I  was  a  lad,  the  laird,  who 
happened  to  be  Lord  Advocate  at 
the  time,  was  likewise  the  patron, 
lie  took  little  interest  in  either 
kirk  or  manse  till  the  old  minister 
fell  sick  and  died,  when,  within 
un  hour  of  the  event,  his  servant, 
wliose  name  was  Hugh,  opened  the 
library  door  and  told  him  that  the 
schoolmaster  requested  an  audience. 
The  schoolmaster,  a  *  sticket  stibbler,' 
jis  most  Scottish  parish  schoolmas- 
ters were  in  those  days,  ha<l  the 
reputation  of  being  more  of  a  wag 
than  a  scholar;  and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, himself  a  humorist,  desired 
the  dominie  to  be  shown  up.  The 
dominie  entered  tiie  great  man's 
room,  whom  he  found  sitting  at  a 
writing-table  with  papers  and  books 
before  him.  *Well,  Mr.  M'Gowan, 
what  is   your  business  with   me?' 

*  My  lord,  I  just  called  to  ask  your 
lordship    wad    gie    me    the    kirk.' 

•  You,  Mr.  M'Gowan  I  whv,  they  tell 


me  you  are  but  a  poor  scholar.  Can 
you  read  Latin?  *0  ay,  my  lord, 
just  as  well  as  your  lordship  can 
read  Hebrew.'  *  Let's  see,'  replied 
the  Lord  Advocate,  opening  at  the 
same  time  a  Latin  grammar  which 
happened  to  be  besicie  him;  *read 
these  two  lines  and  give  me  tho 
English  for  them.'  The  lines  ran 
thus : — 

*  En, '  eccc,    hie,  prlmum  quartam  qnln- 

tumve  requirunt — 
IIcu    petit    et   quintum,   vclut    O;    hd 

va'quc  dativum.' 

The  dominie  glanced  them  through, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
gave  this  rendering:  *En,  ecce,  hie, 
primum,' — *You  see,  my  lord,  I'm 
the  lirst;'  *quartum  qulDtumve 
requirunt,' — *  there  will  be  four  or 
fivQ  seeking  it ; '  *  hcu  petit  et 
quintum,' — 'Hugh  asks  600  marks 
for  his  good  word ; '  *  velut  O,* 
— *  like  a  cipher  as  he  is ; '  *  hei 
vajque  dativum,' — *but  wae  worth 
me  if  I  gie  it  to  him.'  Tho  Lord 
Advocate  was  so  tickled  with  the 
schoolmaster's  ready  wit^  that  ho 
not  only  gave  him  the  living,  but 
rebuilt  botli  mansa  and  kirk." 

Sunday  with  the  Bishop  was 
always  a  feast-day.  He  made  a 
point  of  having  four  or  five  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation — poor,  but 
gentle,  to  dine  with  him  on  that 
day.  A  half-pay  lieutenant;  a  re- 
duced militia  officer,  who  eked  out 
his  small  means  by  giving  lessons 
in  French ;  a  couple  of  maiden 
ladies  who  made  a  scanty  liviofl^ 
by  soiling  tea;  and  others  of  the 
same  grade.  ]>efore  these  he  would 
pour  out  his  stores  of  humour  and 
general  talk  as  freely  as  when  Dr. 
Parr  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  political 
economists,  wore  his  guests.  Ho 
took  great  delight,  also,  in  seeing 
young  people  happy ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  many,  now  grey-headed 
men    and    womeu,   slill   look   back 
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with  pleasure  on  the  little  unpre- 
tending dances  in  which  they  took 
part  under  his  roof,  while  the 
venerable  man  sat  and  smiled  upon 
them  for  an  hour  before  retirinfj  to 
his  study,  and  leaving  them  to  the 
care  of  his  faithful  housekeeper 
and  step  -  daughter,  Miss  Fulton. 
In  the  account  which  his  son 
gives  of  his  last  days  we  have 
beautifully  portrayed  the  closing 
scene  of  a  well  -  spent  life,  ripe 
with  years  and  honours;  and  a  sim- 
ple yet  dignified  dissolution  as  fit- 
ly closes  the  career  V  of  a  Christian 
bishop. 

•*  The  reverence  which  the  people 
paid  to  the  old  in^n  was  very  touchiog. 
A  largne  atone  w^  placed  on  the  foot- 
path of  the  road  which  leads  from 
the  old  Stirling  Bridge  to  the  village 
of  Cansehead.  It  was  about  half  a 
mile,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  from 
his  house.  He  used  to  rest  upon  it 
before  returning.  It  was  called  the 
Bishop's  Stone  ;  and  if  it  be*^till  in  ex- 
istence, it  retains,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
same  name.  By-and-by  strength  fail- 
ed him  even  for  this,  and  for  a  year  or 
so  his  only  movement  was  from  his 
bedroom  to  his  study — the  one  adjoin- 
ing the  other.  Darkness  set  in  upon 
liiffl  rapidly  after  this ;  and  it  is  sad  to 
look  back  upon,  that  though  he  knew 


me  at  firsfon  my  arrival,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  talk  to  me  about  myself  as  if  I 
had  been  a  stranjjer,  and  often  with 
the  humour  which  seemed  never  to 
leave  him  to  the  last.  Even  then, 
however,  the  spirit  of  devotion  never 
left  him.  Often  on  going  into  his 
room  I  found  him  on  his  knees,  and  as 
he  was  very  deaf,  I  was  obliged  to  touch 
him  on  the  shoulder  before  he  could 
be  made  aware  that  any  one  was  near 
him.  On  such  occasions  tlie  look 
which  he  turned  upon  me  was  invari- 
ably that  of  one  lifted  above  the  things 
of  the  earth.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression — it  was  so  holy,  and  yet  so 
bright  and  cheerful.  I  was  not  with 
him  when  he  died.  The  last  attack  of 
illness  did  its  work  very  speedily  ;  but 
Miss  Fulton  told  me  that  he  slept 
his  life  away  as  quietly  as  an  infant 
sleeps.' 


tt 


It  is  characteristic  of  the  unob- 
trusive work  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church,  that  lives  like  those 
of  Gleig  and  Jolly — lives  which  are 
capable  of  imparting  a  deep  lesson 
to  a  world  that  is  not  overburden- 
ed with  earnestness  and  sincerity 
— should  for  the  most  part  be  hid 
within  its  own  annals.  Lives  so 
simple  and  unpretentious,  so  full  of 
lofty  feeling  and  humble  ambitions, 
have  found  a  congenial  chronicler 
in  Mr.  Walker. 
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CONTEMPORARY    LITERATURE. 


IV.    NOVELISTS. 


As  knowledge  is  increased,  books 
are  multiplied,  but  nothing  in  the 
way  of  books  has  been  multiplied 
80  fast  as  the  Novel.  In  most 
branches  of  literature,  the  author  is 
presumed  to  have  had  certain  ad- 
vantages of  literary  training,  lie 
has  gone  in  for  some  kind  of  special 
self -culture :  he  has  given  thought 
and  attention  to  a  particular  subject 
— probably  before  venturing  upon 
a  regular  work,  he  has  tried  his 
pinions  in  preliminary  flights.  The 
only  ordinary  exceptions  are  in  the 
cases  of  travellers  and  explorers,  and 
with  these  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  matter  may  supply  deficiencies 
of  lit<3rary  skill.  But  the  novel- 
writer  seems  to  be  on  a  diflPerent 
footing  altogether,  and  to  belong  by 
right  of  his  vocation  to  an  excep- 
tional order  of  genius.  Like  the 
poet,  he  is  born,  not  made.  And 
when  we  say  "  he,"  of  course  we 
merely  make  conventional  use  of 
the  masculine  pronoun  ;  for  in  re- 
ality, in  the  miscellaneous  hosts  of 
the  novel-writers,  the  fair  sex  very 
largely  predominates.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  ladies  should  be 
more  addicted  to  novel-writing  than 
men.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
far  more  leisure  and  fewer  ways 
of  disposing  of  it  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. When  the  husband  is  hard 
at  work,  the  wife  may  be  occupied 
with  those  cares  of  the  household 
which  engross  her  thoughts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  lighter  subjects,  even 
when  she  is  not  actually  bustling 
about  her  business.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  may  have  an 
easy  income,  plenty  of  servants, 
and  no  children,  and  be  sorely  put 
to  it  to  kill  the  time.  Or  she  may 
have   a  praiseworthy  wish  to  take 


her  share  of  the  family  labour,  and 
turn  to  some  profitable  acconot 
such  talents  as  Providence  has 
bestowed  on  her.  While  young 
ladies  who  have  no  particular  re- 
sponsibilities, who  have  no  need  to 
toil,  and  who  think  of  the  sewing- 
machine  as  little  as  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  that  was  the  resource  of  their 
respectable  great-grandmothers,  have 
few  of  those  outlets  for  their  en- 
ergies which  fall  to  their  more 
fortunate  brothers.  They  can't 
well  carry  a  gun  ;  and  they  have 
neither  nerve  nor  inclination  for 
the  hunting-field,  even  supposing 
there  are  horses  in  the  stablca,  and 
that  their  lines  have  fallen  in  a 
hunting  county.  They  cannot  be 
off  to  Norway  at  a  moment's  notice, 
or  go  climbing  unprotected  in  the 
High  Alps,  or  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  temples  of  the  Nile,  or  the  holy 
places  in  I^alestine.  They  have  not 
even  the  resources  of  the  club,  with 
its  gossip,  and  scandal,  and  glasses 
of  sherry.  The  rubber,  which  gives 
occupation  to  the  memory  and  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  may  realise 
a  modest  competency  to  a  quick  and 
thoughtful  practitioner,  has  never, 
somehow,  been  much  of  a  feminine 
pursuit,  save  with  dowagers  given 
to  revoking  or  sharp  practice. 
Croquet  in  the  long-run  gets  to  be 
a  weariness  of  the  soul ;  dances, 
picnics,  and  lawn-tennis  are  the 
ephemeral  enjoyments  of  their  sea- 
sons. JiJnnui  asserts  its  sway,  and 
existence  threat^ins  to  become  in- 
supportable. There  is  the  grand 
alteniative  of  matrimony,  of  course ; 
but  marriages  are  matters  in  which 
two  must  be  concerned;  and  the 
lady  may  be  fastidious,  or  possibly 
unattractive.     In  these  cases  one  of 
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two  things  happens.  Either  she  is 
naturally  unintellcctual  or  indolent, 
and  abandons  herself  to  the  lot  of 
looking  out,  like  Sister  Anne,  for 
the  husband  who  may  corae  to  the 
rescue;  or  what  seems  to  happen 
at  least  as  frequently  nowadays, 
she  decides  upon  novel-writing  by 
wav  of  distraction. 

That  notion  does  not  so  readily 
occur  to  a  man.     He  is  a  grosser 
and  more  practically-minded  being, 
setting  altogether  aside  the   open- 
ings for  his  superfluous  activity.    If 
there  be  romance  in  his   composi- 
tion, it  is  apt  to  lie  latent ;  and  he 
15  rather  ashamed  of  it  than  othcr- 
^se.        Should    his    thoughts    be 
lightly  turning  to  love,  he  proceeds 
forthwith   to   translate    them    into 
action,  opening  a   safety-valve   for 
his  sentiment  in  the  shape  of  a  vio- 
lent  flirtation.     He  is  too  egotisti- 
cal to  be  highly  imaginative,  or  to 
^®  able  to  throw  liiniself  into  the 
places   of    other  people    and   con- 
found his   distinctive   individuality 
1°   theirs.     In  fact,  the  youth  who 
I'^takes  himself  to  poetry  or  novel- 
^''*ting,  is  likely  to  have  a  strong 
"^^h  of  the  feminine  in  him.     He 
^^ars  his  hair  long,  taking  exquis- 
Jj^^  care  of  it  in  its  studied  disorder; 
"^    is  in   the   habit  of   eschewing 
^'^e  shooting-coat  for  the  frock-coat ; 
^^d  in  that  it  must   be   confessed 
^^^Jit  he  shows   his  appreciation  of 
^te  suitable   and   of  the   essential 
elements  of  the  art  of  dress.     For 
he    shrinks    with    womanly    sensi- 
tiveness from  the  rougher  masculine 
nature ;  he  is  scared  by  the  stories 
which    enliven    the    smoking-room, 
and   which  bring  a   blush   to    the 
sallow  pallor  of   his  cheek  though 
there  may  really  be  no  great  harm 
in  them.     He  is  afraid  of  damp  feet, 
and  of  being  scratched  by  the  bram- 
bles in  the   covers ;    while,  as   for 
flying     an    ox-fence    or     swishing 
through  a  bullfinch,  the  bare  notion 
of  such  a  break-neck  piece  of  auda- 


city sends  his  heart  shrinking  into 
his  boots.  Yet  he  makes  himself  a 
nuisance  in  drawing-rooms  at  un- 
seasonable hours,  where  he .  gives 
himself  effeminate  airs  of  intel- 
lectual superiority ;  so  it  is  a  god- 
send to  all  parties  concerned  when 
the  dreams  of  a  literary  vocation 
dawn  upon  him,  and  he  sedludes 
himself  to  scribble  in  his  private 
apartment.  It  is  true  that  his  re- 
treat may  be  but  the  beginning  of 
his  troubles.  For,  knowing  nothing 
more  of  him  than  those  obvious 
characteristics  we  have  described, 
we  are  ready  to  lay  any  odds  in 
reason  that  his  maiden  eflbrts  will 
be  returned  on  his  hands.  The 
public  is  not  likely  to  suffer  in  any 
case ;  for  even  if  he  pay  for  the 
honours  of  publication,  people  are 
not  bound  to  read  him.  But  it 
may  be  hoped,  for  his  own  sake, 
that  he  will  Reconsider  his  ways, 
and  settle  into  as  useful  a  member 
of  society  as  the  constitution  of  his 
mind  and  body  will  permit. 

With  his  sister  or  cousin  it  is 
very  different  Unless  she  be  a 
phenomenally  prosaic  young  female, 
from  her  babyhood  she  has  been 
living  in  ideal  worlds  and  peopling 
them  with  all  kinds  of  happy 
fancies.  She  was  acting  fiction  in 
embryo  when  she  fii:st  played  with 
her  doll,  and  lavished  her  maternal 
tenderness  over  the  damage  she 
had  done  to  its  features.  And 
since  she  played  the  severe  but 
affectionate  mother  she  has  been 
imagining  herself  the  loving  and 
self-sacrificing  wife.  Many  a  youth 
has  been  made  the  imaginary  hero 
of  a  domestic  existence  of  which  he 
never  dreamed ;  even  middle-aged 
warriors  and  politicians  of  com- 
manding reputation  and  distin- 
guished manners  have  been  ideal- 
ized and  worshipped  with  an  admir- 
ing devotion ;  for  young  girls  feel  a 
strange  attraction  to  their  seniors 
of  the  other  sex.     Possibly  if  she 
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has  been  brought  up  under  the  m- 
ternal  wing,  or  has  passed  from  the 
nursery  into  the  care  of  unsympa- 
thetic governesses,  those  instinc- 
tive tendencies  may  have  been  kept 
in  check.  But  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  young  ladies' 
school,  they  blossom  and  bloom 
into  tropical  luxuriance.  What 
loving  and  longing  hearts  have 
been  indissolubly  linked  together 
on  the  common  ground  of  mutual 
epanchemeni  and  confidences !  What 
lasting  friendships  have  been 
formed  for  consolation  in  the  chill- 
ing atmosphere  of  an  unkindly 
world  I  These  friendships  may 
have  already  begun  to  be  loosened, 
as  the  fair  pensionnaires  budded  to- 
wards womanhood,  and  began  to 
draw  admiring  glances;  and  envy, 
jealousy,  and  many  an  unchristian 
passion  may  have  forced  their  way 
into  that  once  hallowed  Eden.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  education  of 
the  passions  advanced  with  experi- 
ence, as  they  lavished  their  treasures 
on  more  natural  objects.  And  there 
may  have  been  plucking  of  forbid- 
den fruit  from  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  The  studies 
of  the  young  sentimentalists  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  such 
books  as  would  be  recommended 
by  a  modern  Mrs.  Chapone.  There 
was  many  a  novel  read  on  the  sly, 
that  was  all  the  more  delightful  for 
the  sin  and  the  secrecy ;  at  all  events 
the  family  tables  at  home  were 
heaped  with  the  latest  volumes 
from  Mudie.  Wo  can  easily  pic- 
ture the  particular  books  that  helped 
to  form  the  "  mind  "  of  the  future 
author.  One  and  all  might  have 
taken  for  their  motto,  "Love  slrall 
still  be  lord  of  all"  Those  that 
taught  the  sordid  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom, 'and  preached  the 
solid  advantages  of  suitable  con- 
nections and  settlements,  were  still 
at  a  discount  in  these  unsophisti- 
cated davs.     The  diamonds  and  the 


carriages  were  to  come  io  due 
but  rather  as  the  gifts  of  the 
fairies,  or  as  the  rewards  of  a  i 
ing  destiny,  towards  the  end  < 
third  volume.       There  was 
sure  to  be  a  period  of  sore  pro' 
first,  when  the  course  of  aff 
ran  turbid  and  troubled  ;  wh< 
natural  parents  threw  nnexai 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
of  clinging  hearts ;  when  the 
ine  would  struggle  out  of  the  c 
of  despair  to  soar  to  sublime'  h 
of  self-sacrifice.     And  a  very 
training  it  was,  if  not  for  the  < 
iclcs  of  actual  lives,  at   all   * 
for  perpetuating  the  literatun 
school. 

Of  course  the  ncwly-emanci 
school-girl  has  not  the  faintest 
of  turning  to  authorship,  fii 
at  least,  than  in  some  occasions 
net,  when  the  thought,  thou 
be  mawkish  in  the  extreme, 
cidedly  sweeter  than  the  ractn 
the  meantime,  in  a  variety  of  i 
able  distractions,  she  is  progr 
unconsciously  with  her  prepa 
studies.  In  such  society 
brought  within  her  reach,  at  ( 
and  dinners  and  other  vanitic 
acquires  all  the  practical  knov 
of  life  that  is  to  leaven  a  m: 
crude  unrealities.  When  she 
playing  some  quiet  little  gam* 
self — trifling  over  a  passing 
tion,  giving  shy  enconragemc 
aspirants,  or  holding  nnwc 
admirers  at  arm's  length, — i 
looking  on  and  marking  the 
of  others.  Should  her  mil 
brighter  and  more  attractive 
her  person — should  it  be  hei 
to  be  shelved  as  a  wall-flower 
ball-room,  and  be  loft  oat  i 
nicest  sets  at  lawn-tennis — w< 
be  sure  that  her  eyes  will  be  ; 
sharper.  Where  there  is  no  g< 
talent  for  literary  work,  it  i 
confirmed  spinster  of  a  certai 
who  is  likely  to  be  most  fairl 
cessful.     And    perhaps    hoai 
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anxieties  may  be   blessings  to   her 
in  disguise,  enabling  her  to  extend 
the  range  and  depth  of  her  observa- 
tions.    In  the  place  of  those  social 
frivolities  and  flirtations,  which  she 
might  have  studied  almost  as  usc- 
fulTy  as   her  favourite   books,   she 
learns  something  of  poverty  and  its 
practical  effects.     She  can  describe 
from  the  very  life   how  a   careful 
"  house  -  mother"    may  manage   to 
grapple  with    narrow  means ;   how 
a  care-worn  face  may  wear  a  smile 
in  the  most    trying   circumstances, 
showing    a    heroism    that    is     all 
the  greater    because   it    is    entire- 
ly  unpretending  and   unconscious. 
She  may  remark  the  influences  of 
troubles  upon  different  natures ;  and 
if  she  has  the  sentiment  either  of 
hum  our  or  of  pathos,  she  will  find 
materials  enough  for  the  display  of 
one    and  the   other.     Though   she 
^  seen  scarcely  anything  of  the 
fffeater    world     that    lies     beyond 
the   tiny  garden-plot    of    a    semi- 
<^^tached  villa,  yet   she   may   have 
**sisted   at   scenes  of   distress  and 
^Qffering,  brought    coiijfort   to   the 
pillow  of  the  sick,  and  sat  by  the 
deathbeds  of  the  dying. 

With  all  that,  however,  and  at 
^lie  very  best,  the  range  of  her 
Actual  knowledge  must  necessarily 
^)e  extremely  limited ;  and  it  is  there 
Ibat  she  must  be  at  an  inevitable 
disadvantage  with  the  man  whose 
talents  are  in  no  respect  superior  to 
ier  own.  We  are  not  talking,  of 
course,  of  those  women  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  who  should  be 
even  more  highly  placed  than  they 
are,  were  we  to  remember  that 
with  them  intuitive  perceptions 
seem  to  have  superseded  the  neces- 
sity for  ordinary  knowledge.  She 
has  not  gone  wandering  in  male 
costume  like  a  George  Sand,  through 
the  back  streets  of  a  great  capital, 
risking  herself  in  hazardous  ad- 
ventures— partly  from  the  love  of 
them,   partly   from   a   perilous  en- 


thusiasm for  her  art.  She  has  not 
even  enjoyed  the  sesthetical  advan- 
tasje  of  cominsc  in  contact  with  those 
odd  and  disreputable  members  of 
society  whom  every  man  must  mix 
with  more  or  less.  She  has.  not 
fagged  or  fouglit  at  some  public 
school ;  she  has  not  outrun  the 
constable  at  college,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  dons  and  duns 
and  usurers;  nor  has  she  had  the 
picturesque  training  of  the  mess  and 
the  ante -room,  knocking  around 
the  world  in  British  garrisons, 
anywhere  between  St.  Helena  and 
the  Himalayas.  Yet  she  cannot 
altogether  confine  herself  to  a  gyn- 
cecia  in  her  books;  nor  can  she 
keep  her  readers  entirely  in  the 
company  of  parsons,  prudes,  and 
the  unimpeachably  respectable.  But 
if  she  goes  far  beyond,  she  must 
create  her  pictures  for  the  most 
part  in  the  dimness  of  her  inner 
consciousness ;  or  if  she  should  be 
better  informed  than  we  are  willing 
to  believe,  her  delicacv  binds  her  to 
a  double  measure  of  reserve,  unless, 
indeed,  she  have  the  shameless  as- 
surance to  unsex  herself.  Still  the 
most  pure-minded  and  innocently 
ignorant  of  women  must  provide 
her  readers  with  excitement  in 
some  shape.  Suicides,  mysterious 
disappearances,  and  murders,  are 
permissible  business  enough — and, 
of  course,  we  liave  a  fair  spnnkling 
of  these ;  but  then  they  have  been 
done  and  overdone  ad  nauseatriy 
by  the  professed  mistresses  of  the 
knack.  So  the  novice  can  hardly 
help  falling  back  on  mental  agonies, 
and  "  worms  i'  the  bud,"  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  passions  in  their  most 
tempestuous  moods.  For  these,  as 
we  may  well  trust,  she  has  to  draw 
exclusively  on  her  imagination. 
Even  for  the  fashionable  matron, 
writing  in  her  Belgravian  boudoir, 
it  is  not  easy  to  strike  effects  out 
of  the  storms  in  the  saucer,  which 
are  the  most  she  personally  knows 
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anything  about;  and. after  she  has 
tried  her  best  to  magnify  them,  they 
are  more  akin  to  tlie  extravagant 
than  the  sublime.  In  virtue  of  her 
matronly  position  she  may  drag  us 
into  the  divorce  courts,  although 
these  have  ceased  to  awaken  our 
jaded  interest  except  when  some 
ingeniously  licentious  Frenchman 
undertakes  to  get  up  the  cases.  But 
the  girl,  or  the  prudish  elderly 
maiden,  should  dispense  with  even 
such  threadbare  materials  as  these  ; 
and  with  the  best  intentions,  and  a 
respectable  style,  she  can  hardly 
escape  beiug  insipid  or  ridiculous. 
And  we  concede  her  a  very  great 
deal  when  we  concede  a  respectable 
style.  For,  as  a  rule,  it  would 
appear  that  English  composition 
can  be  no  part  of  the  higher  fem- 
inine education.  We  might  be 
grateful  for  the  delightful  confusion 
of  metaphors  that  often  force  a 
smile  with  their  wild  incongruities ; 
for  the  neat  misapplication  of  epi- 
thets having  their  origin  in  the 
unknown  classical  tongues;  for  the 
introduction  of  hackneyed  scraps 
from  the  French,  wrought  in,  if  we 
may  borrow  one  of  them,  a  tort 
et  a  travel's,  lUit  it  is  less  easv  to 
tolerate  the  invertebrate  ^  sentences 
which  are  wanting  so  often  either 
in  the  head  or  the  tail:  for  the 
blunders  in  spelling,  the  confusion 
in  grammar,  and  the  gross  solecisms 
in  the  commonest  English.  These 
last,  indeed,  are  painfully  signifi- 
cant of  the  rapid  procuress  of  the 
mania  for  novel  -  writing,  which 
must  long  ago  have  made  its  way 
even  below  the  middle  strata  of  the 
middle  classes.  At  least  it  would 
be  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for 
the  repulsive  coarseness  of  style, 
and  the  grosser  vulgarity  of  thought, 
which  would  shock  any  woman  with 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  refine- 
ment, though  they  arc  quite  what 
we  should  expect  of  a  respectable 
lady^B  maid. 


What  is  an  excusable  faul 
inexperienced  woman — her  i 
fence  being  her  writing  at  s 
comes  in  a  man  a  positive 
only  to  be  extenuated  by  hit 
and  his  verdancy.  He  is 
duced  to  choose  between  c 
his  hands  or  taking  a  plac 
lady  -  help,  ^or  as  a  govcn 
fractious  children,  or  as  con 
to  some  cross-grained  old  h 
who  shares  her  affections  I 
herself  and  her  money.  I 
plenty  of  honest  occupations 
him.  He  may  fall  back  on  t 
pit  if  he  has  no  talent  for  t 
and  cut  a  very  respectable  ii 
a  curate :  he  can  always  try  1 
in  the  colonies,  or  offer  for 
er's  place,  or  practise  bis  p 
ship  as  a  clerk  in  the  city, 
worst  he  can  fall  back  upon 
breaking  or  oakum-pickiog. 
reason  in  the  world  has  he, 
dignantly  demand,  to  imagii 
he  has  the  makings  in  hin 
Bulwer  or  a  Thackeray?  Wi 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  o 
ing,  that  if  a  man  tries  for  a 
gown  he  may  hope  to  snatch  t 
of  it.  But  we  altogether  < 
the  right  of  any  man  to  sc 
for  what  is  hopelessly  abc 
reach,  when  he  proposes  to 
use  of  the  public  as  his  st( 
stones.  He  ought  to  learo 
thing  of  himself  before  ho  pt 
to  entertain  other  people ; 
we  have  remarked  already,  t 
mary  purpose  of  the  novel  is 
ment  most  charily  blende( 
instruction.  We  hold  fast  ■ 
sound  doctrine.  We  are  less  g 
than  provoked  even  by  th< 
brilliant  originality,  when  i 
a  strain  on  our  faculties  in  p 
relaxing  them.  And  what  si 
say,  then,  of  the  self-confident 
who  insists  on  trying  "  his  pr 
hand"  at  subtle  psychological 
sis,  or  who  undertakes  to  inst 
in  the  silliest  platitudes  ?    On 
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upon  the  whole,  we  like  him  better, 
—at  all  events  we  dislike  him  rather 
less,— than   his    brother,  who  falls 
into  the  fashion  of  the  ladies,  and 
without  the  excuse  of  their  senti- 
mental illusions,  discourses   of   the 
We  of  which   he  knows  nothing. 
It  is  not  "sweet  Anne   Page,"  but 
"a  great  lubberly  boy, "•who  goes 
bloodering  about  with  his  clumsy 
imagination  on  the  ground  which 
is  closed  to  him  like  Paradise  to 
the  Peru     What  he  may  come  to 
be  we  know  not.     He  may  school 
himself  into  the  art  of   gracefully 
langnishing   like    a    Petrarch,  and 
leam  to  sigh  his  soul  out  in  mov- 
ing serenades  beneath  the  balcony 
of  his  mistress.     Ue  may  become  a 
worthy  fellow,  with  earnest  passions, 
who  lays  siege  in  the  intervals  of 
his  business  to  some  heart  that  is 
^oith  the  winning  ;  who  will  marry, 
and  make  satisfactory  settlements, 
and  become   a  highly   respectable 
busband  and  father.     In  the  mean- 
'inie,  with  his  shallow  inexperience 
and  self-conceit,  he  makes  himself 
a  most  intolerable  nuisance.     The 
only  thing  he    succeeds    in   is   in 
painting  his  own  portrait ;  and  that, 
as  we  need  hardly  say,  he  does  with 
engaging  unconsciousness.     In  each 
®^|his  chapters  we  recognise   him 
'*  he  is,  overdressed    or  slovenly 
^fessed  as  it  may  happen,  but  in 
^^ther  case   most   embarrassed    in 
j^Qiinine  society.     When  he  heaves 
^^s  sighs,  they  are  visibly  pumped 
^P;   and    when    he   makes   a  con- 
Jorted  effort  to  be  pathetic,  he  loses 
J^'oiself    in     unintellitrible    bathos. 
r"   18   not    worth    while    breaking 
"^tterflios    on    the    wheel,   or    we 
?^*ght  carry  our  remarks  on    him- 
l^to   more    detail.     If    he    be    of 
^^nible  connections,  and  hopes  to 
^^\  a  living  by  his  pen,  the  sharp 
^I'Sillnsioning    may    come    to    him 
J>efore  much    harm    is   done,  and 
J*^  nnay  turn  to    some  respectable 
^^«ide,  or  to    travelling  the   coun- 


trv  as  a  bagman.  The  worst  that 
can  usually  happen  to  anybody 
who  reads  him,  is  to  break  down  at 
the  beginning  of  one  of  his  stories. 
But  sometimes — and  we  fancy  thai 
some  glaring  examples  will  suggest 
themselves — he  becomes  our  special 
aversion  for  a  couple  of  seasons  or 
so.  Not  that  we  do  not  personally 
shun  him  and  all  his  works,  but 
because  as  it  wearied  the  Athenians 
to  hear  Aristides  called  "  the  good," 
so  it  disgusts  us  with  infinitely  more 
reason  to  see  him  advertised  and 
puffed.  He  swaggers  into  the  novel 
market  on  the  strength  of  a  well- 
sounding  title.  He  may  call  himself  a 
foreign  prince,  or  be  a  genuine  scion 
of  native  nobihty.  lie  is  happy  in  a 
publisher  who  hopes  much  from  his 
quality,  and  cares  comparatively 
little  for  the  quality  of  his  work. 
The  name  in  itself  should  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  intimacy 
of  the  illustrious  author  with  the 
great  world  he  was  born  in.  The 
oracle  is  worked  industriously.  The 
courtly  journals  stand  by  their 
order,  and  are  lavish  of  praise  more 
or  less  fulsome.  Now  and  then 
a  well-arranged  dinner-party  may 
win  over  a  critic  of  a  better  class. 
There  may  be  something  really  to 
be  said  for  the  author  by  a  dexter- 
ous advocate.  He  may  be  an  un- 
blushing plagiarist,  with  an  in- 
genuity that  defies  detection,  if  it 
does  not  elude  it;  and  there  are 
scenes  and  passages  in  his  books 
that  may  be  quoted  with  discrimi- 
nating approval.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  inscriptions  on  his  title- 
pages,  he  passes  quickly  into  a 
second  or  a  third  edition  ;  and  in- 
deed we  see  little  reason  to  doubt 
them,  for  his  name  acquires  a  cer- 
tain market  value,  and  he  is  en- 
couraged to  publish  again  and 
again. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  if  our 
remarks  on  beorinners  in  the  novel 
business  seem  to  be  severe,  we  mean 
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the  application  of  thera  to  bo  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  palpably 
mistaken  their  vocation.  Many  a 
man  may  honestly  try  and  honour- 
ably fail ;  and  the  capable  critic 
will  bo  lenient  to  conscientious  and 
intelligent  work,  even  though  it 
appear,  as  Artemus  Ward  observed 
of  Shakespeare,  when  imagining 
him  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  dailies,  that  the  writer  "  licks 
the  rakesit  fancy  and  immagina- 
shun." 

In  our  opinion,  we  should  say 
that  if  the  young  novel-writer  were 
wise,  he  would  rely,  in  the  first 
instance,  almost  entirely  on  his  own 
knowledge  of  life.  It  need  not  and 
cannot  be  extensive  ;  but  it  is  trust- 
worthy so  far  as  it  goes.  Frank  auto- 
biography can  hardly  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting, however  uneventful  in  its 
incidents.  We  have  pointed  out 
already  that  the  male  sex  has  "  a 
pull"  in  that  respect  The  aspiring 
novelist  must  have  fair  powers  of 
observation ;  but  a  very  moderate 
exercise  of  thera  should  have  pro- 
vided him  with  some  slender  reper- 
toire of  characters.  He  must  blend 
a  proportion  of  sentiment  with  his 
action  ;  but  for  that,  again,  he  may, 
in  great  measure,  have  recourse  to 
himself.  If  he  have  the  courage  to 
be  candid ;  if  he  have  any  habit  of 
eelf-examination,  and  the  patience 
to  probe  his  own  nature,  and  to 
plumb  the  depths  of  his  feelings,  he 
may  easily  succeed  without  any  com- 
promising indiscretions  in  making 
his  hero  natural  enough  for  any 
ordinary  purpose.  His  women  he 
will  find  more  embarrassing,  and  in 
them  he  is  almost  certain  to  break 
down.  That,  however,  need  in  no 
way  dishearten  him ;  for  a  perfect 
novel  is  absolutely  phenomenal, 
and  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
flush  of  his  fame,  made  lav  fiijures 
of  the  Misses  Bradwardine  and 
Mannering.  If  he  stick  to  his 
sisters  he  may  avoid  caricature ;  or 


if  he  has  been  precocio 
affections  like  the  authoi 
Juan/  make  excellent  us< 
tions  of  his  own.  As  foi 
men,  he  can  liardly  be  at 
loss,  if  ho  cast  about  a 
familiar  cronies  and  hi 
companions.  It  should  1 
blacken  die  or  two  into 
whiten  them  into  saints,  w 
ing  the  rest  as  respectable 
ties;  though,  on  the  wh( 
his  genius  be  unmistakal 
lurid  order,  he  will  do  wel 
exaggeration  in  the  begin 
far  as  our  observation  goes, 
of  a  first  success  lies  in  lii 
number  of  the  characters, 
ing  the  plot,  and  laying  t 
of  it*  as  nearly  as  possib 
present  year,  or,  at  all 
the  present  decade.  Sim 
assists  you  in  dispensing 
skill  which  can  only  c< 
practice  or  intuitive  tale 
nineteen  readers  in  twen 
more  interested  in  the  i 
their  next-door  neighboui 
ingenious  historical  romai 
most  brilliantly  fanciful 
from  the  antipodes. 

We  have  remarked 
that  many  clever  writers  1 
surpassed  their  maiden  no 
on  the  principles  we  have 
to  lay  down,  that  seems 
to  reason.  On  first  taki 
hand,  nine  men  in  ten  ar 
by  timidity.  They  have 
of  the  critics  before  their 
consciously  they  critici 
selves,  and  are  apt  to  reje 
excellent  If  their  im 
are  really  free  and  fertile 
troubled  over  the  erabarn 
choice  between  the  clasl 
that  jostle  on  them.  1 
veteran  has  the  advantage 
decision.  He  knows  ths 
may  reject  for  the  mo 
come  in  usefully  later;  i 
events,  that  be   will    lose 
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Han  than  he  is  likely  to  gain  by 
paiastakiDg    selection.      But    then 
the  debiiianty  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  amplest  elbow-room.    Whatever 
he  may   choose  to   say  or  do,  ho 
cannot  possibly  be  borrowing  from 
himself;     and    if    he    onlv    write 
naturally  when  he  has  once  decided 
on  bis  lines,  he  can  haAly,  at  all 
events,  be  lacking  in  freshness.    Ills 
first  book   may  prove   little   more 
than  that  he  will   do   well   to   tiy 
again,  and  may  perhaps  turn  into  a 
novel-writer.     Nor  need  he  be  dis- 
couraged if  his  second  attempt  be 
comparatively  unsuccessful.     It  can 
hardly   have   the   freshness   of  his 
first,  and  must  necessarily  be  a  more 
crucial  test  of  his  abilities.    He  has 
to  call  more  on  his  imagination  to 
l^eip  out  realism,  and  must  begin  to 
Exercise  himself  in  the  artifices  that 
^i*e  become  a  habit  with  the  veteran. 
lie  wants  the  easy  confidence  that 
PCoes  for   so   much;    and   may   be 
^verregardful  of  the  strictures  that 
"ave  been  passed  upon  him.      We 
^re  very  far  from  asserting  that  the 
Novice  may  not  get  valuable  hints 
from  his  critics;  but  he  will  never 
Jichieve   anything    considerable    if, 
iti  the  last  resort,  he  do  not  refer 
overything  to  his  private  judgment, 
and  only  endeavour  to  profit  by  the 
advice  he  sees  reason  to  assent  to. 
\V'e  remember  a  story  in  one  of  the 
books  of  our  childhood,  where  an 
old  man,  driving  a  donkey  over  a 
bridge,  brings  the  beast  by  which 
be  gets   his  living   to   a   miserable 
end,  by  listening  to  the  conflicting 
advice  of  the  passengers.    So  it  may 
well  be  with  the  novice  bewildered 
araonfj  the  critics.     More  than  once 
we  have  taken  the  pains  to  select 
conflicting    extracts    from     various 
reviews,    all    ostensibly   of    nearly 
equal     authority,    arranging    them 
antagonistically  in  parallel  columns, 
and    w^e   may   safely  say,  that   we 
have  seldom  read  anything  at  once 
more  confusing  and  more  entertain- 


ing. We  can  recall  more  than  one 
of  the  most  popular  novel-writers  of 
our  day — men  who  seem  to  go  to 
work  with  the  method  of  machin- 
ery, and  who  may  be  confidently 
counted  upon  for  three  or  four 
books  in  the  year — who  either  began 
with  a  dash  and  then  comparatively 
broke  down,  or  who  wrought  thena- 
selves  up,  by  slow  and  fluctuating 
degrees,  to  the  fame  and  the  comfort- 
able incomes  they  are  enjoying.  Many 
of  their  worst  novels  have  still  a  cir- 
culation in  yellow  covers,  partly  be- 
cause a  well-established  name  will 
sell  anything,  and  partly  because  the 
authors,  having  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter in  them,  showed  something  of 
their  cleverness  even  in  their  faults. 
But  under  a  series  of  disappoint- 
ments and  mortifications,  thev 
might  easily  have  ceased  to  per- 
severe, and  both  they  and  the  pub- 
lic that  makes  the  fortunes  of  its 
favourites  would  have  equally  had 
cause  to  rejjret  the  decision. 

Next  to  the  indispensable  imagi- 
nation and  literary  talent,  the  most 
helpful  qualities  are  versatility  and 
tact.  There  are  men  whose  names 
will  occur  to  everybody,  who  have 
lost  reputation  prematurely,  because 
they  are  fast  fixed  in  a  groove.  Their 
books  had  once  an  amazincr  circu- 
lation,  commanded  high  prices,  and 
were  scattered  broadcast  in  a  suc- 
cession of  cheap  editions.  They 
were  rapaciously  pirated  in  the 
United  States,  and  ttanslated  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Proprietors  of  pushing 
magazines  thought  it  worth  while 
to  treat  with  them,  even  on  the 
terms  of  losing  money  on  each  par- 
ticular bargain.  In  some  respects 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  Eng- 
lish Gaboriaus.  Working  back- 
wards, as  we  may  presume  from  their 
carefully  planned  denouements,  they 
put  together  most  cleverly  intricate 
puzzles,  like  those  ingenious  com- 
plications   of   ivory-carving    which 
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are  turned  out  by  the  patient 
Chinese.  Pulling  them  to  pieces 
when  once  you  had  the  clue,  you 
fancied  you  could  detect  the  trick 
of  their  construction,  although  you 
could  not  help  admiring  its  clever- 
ness. But  these  feats  of  art  and 
skill  are  not  to  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely; and  yet,  thouorh  each 
subsequent  repetition  of  them  has 
been  falling  flatter  and  flatter,  it 
never  appears  to  occur  to  the  authors 
that  it  would  be  well  were  they  to 
change  their  vein.  Like  the  ang- 
ler who  keeps  casting  his  fly  in  the 
pool  where  he  has  been  excited  by 
killing  a  good-sized  fish,  they  re- 
turn time  after  time  to  their  premiere 
amours^  though  the  public  have 
ceased  to  rise,  and  each  fresh  cast 
is  a  fresh  disappointment.  Even 
Gaboriau,  who  was  a  master  in 
his  particular  craft,  was  often  hard 
put  to  it  latterly.  At  the  best  of 
times — in  his  *  Crime  d'Orcival' 
and  *  L'affiiire  Lerouge  * — he  had  to 
spin  out  his  volumes  to  the  indis- 
pensable length,  by  dragging  you 
through  long  episodical  digressions ; 
while,  subsec^uently,  he  wandered 
away  more  and  more  from  his 
criminal  courts  and  the  Rue 
Jerusalem  and  its  detectives,  into 
the  commonplace  world  of  dissi- 
pated Paris. 

Talking  of  mannerism  of  plot  nat- 
urally loads  on  to  mannerism  of 
style.  Almost  every  man  has  his 
tricks  of  writing,  whicii  arc  apt 
to  grow  upon  him  unconsciously. 
Sometimes  they  are  so  insignificant 
as  to  be  almost  unobjectionable ; 
and  yet  they  jar  on  the  car  of  the 
sensitive  reader.  As  almost  everv- 
body  must  plead  guilty,  more  or 
less,  we  have  the  less  hesitation  in 
alluding  to  these,  even  at  the  risk 
of  laying  ourselves  open  to  retort. 
They  may  be  merely  the  unneces- 
sary repetition  of  some  conjunction 
which  seems  to  lift  the  writer  more 
comfortably  across  the   rift  which 


yawns    between  a  couple 

periods.      What   strikes  oi 

of  course,  is  the  reiteration 

epithet  or  qualifying  advei 

will  invariably  force   itselJ 

front  when  the   pen  hesit 

pauses.     For  the  use  of   ^ 

the    kind    becomes    wellni 

chanical;   actually  they  m; 

their   purpose   at  least   as 

any  other :  and  yet^  we  bel 

the  most  careless  of  readers 

recognise  them  with  a  8ens< 

tation.    What  is  more  stran 

aSection  which  writers  wb< 

be   excellent  judges   of  st 

who  have  had  an  infinite  v 

literary   practice,   take  for 

phrases  and  turns  of  speec 

to  say  the  least  of  them,  ai 

larly  ungraceful.      It  wouh 

vain  for  these   eminent  gi 

to  make  any  attempt  at  co 

their  identity  ;  and  we  woul 

take   to   draw  up  from  ro 

catalogue   of    words    and 

which  should  reveal  the  w 

ship  of  any  one  of  thera- 

indecd,  they  had  been  put 

guard,  and  had  cut  their 

pieces    in   the   revising.    F 

wonderful      how     some     i 

phrase  comes  to  fall  natun 

its  place  in  a  sentence :  if  ; 

to  change  it,  you  check  the 

thought,  and  are,  after  all, 

difterently  satisfied  with  iti 

tute.    Should  any  one  care  . 

trations  upon  the  abuse  of 

ism,  we  cannot  do  better  th 

him    to    Thackeray^s     *No 

Eminent  Hands,'  or  to  8om< 

parodies  and  extravaganzas 

American  humorists,  thouo 

are    wanting  in   Thackeray 

delicate  discrimination. 

Mere  crotchets  in  expres! 
comparative  trifles,  ana  in; 
writer  more  than  anybo< 
"What  is  infinitely  more  < 
are  those  stock-epithets  wl 
bitually   do   duty  in   the   c 
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descriptions  of    the  brilliant  melo- 
dramatics  of  the  sensational  school. 
Tliesc  writera  are  for  the  most  part 
feminine,  and  their  pens  go  clashing 
alougwith  true  feminine  volubility. 
How  well  we  know  what  we  have 
to  look  for :  and  how  easy  it  seems 
to  be  to  cat<;h   the   knack   of    the 
st^le !     We  have  the  weird  beautv 
of  waning  moonlight ;  the  sinister 
glare  of  glittering    ey§«;  the   lus- 
iroQs  eflfulgence    of    tawny   locks; 
the  firm,  square-set  jaws,  eloquent 
of   indomitable     resolutions ;     the 
sunny  smiles;    the    long    shapely 
bands ;  the  fairy  feet ;  the  fiendish 
Bcowls; — and  all   the  rest  of  it,  ad 
nauseam..     Would  that  such  "  high 
falutin' "  were  confined  to  the  lan- 
guage, but  we  shall  have  something 
to  gay  by-and-by  of    the    matter, 
of  the  sensational    novel.     In   the 
meantime  wo  may  advert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  mannerism  of   pictur- 
esque description.     We  need  hardly 
My  that  it  is  a  fault,  if  fault  it  be, 
of  a  very  different  kind.      But  as 
there  are  artists  who  stick  from  first 
to  last  to  storms  breakinjfr  over  Ili^U- 
land  hills,  to  Sussex    harvest-fields 
and  Surrey  woodlands ;  so  there  are 
authors  who  will  repaint  the  identi- 
cal scenery  till,  grand  or  beautiful 
as  it  is,  we  begin    to    be  wearied. 
We   are   reminded   of    Mr.    Peck- 
snitt's  elevations  of  Salisbury  Cath- 
edral, taken  from  every  point  of  the 
compass.     We  are  thinking  at  the 
moment  of  Mr.  William  l^lack  ;  and 
we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  men- 
tioning him,  as  we  should  suppose 
that  few  men  have  less  need  to  be 
monotonous.     His  *  Adventures   of 
a  Phaeton  *    embraced    an    infinite 
variety  of   English  landscapes ;  and 
the  Downs   near  Leatherhead,  and 
the    lanes    around    Dorking,    were 
touched  to  the  full  as  lightly  and 
ji^racefully  as  the  caves  of  Stafta  or 
the     whirlpool     of     Corryvreckan. 
But  Mr.  Black  will  go  back  to  the 
bills  of  Skye  and  the  Sound  of  Mull 


as  regularly  as  the  sportsmen  who 
have  rented  their  shootings  there. 
The  spirit  of  the  llebridean  minstrel 
inspires  his  pen,  and  his  feelings 
find  appropriate  expression  in  the 
delicate  beauty  and  richness  of  his 
imagery.  But  the  very  beauty 
appears  to  argue  a  barrenness  which 
we  cannot  readily  believe  in ;  so 
we  resent  having  '  The  Princess  of 
Thule '  repeat  herself  in  *  Macleod  of 
Dare.'  Those  who  are  the  warmest 
admirers  of  Mr.  Black,  must  have 
had  almost  enough  of  "the  misty 
hills  of  Skye ;"  of  Colonsay  in  tem- 
pest, and  Jura  in  gloom,  and  Coll 
and  Eigg  and  Tirec  in  all  the  tints 
of  tbe  rainbow. 

Next  to  novels  of  a  manner  come 
the  novels  with  a  purpose ;  and  the 
novelist  who  writes  with  a  purpose 
must  always  be  in  some  degree  self- 
sacrificing.  At  best  he  is  more  or  less 
tied  down  to  preaching  or  pamphlet- 
eering ;  and  though  genius  may  gild 
the  pill,  there  is  a  sense  of  effort  in 
swallowinsr  it.  When  an  earnest 
man  takes  to  teaching  through 
novels,  he  must  almost  inevitably  go 
to  extremes,  which  are  injurious  to 
the  principles  of  his  art.  He  over- 
colours  or  distorts  his  characters, 
deepens  his  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade ;  nay,  he  will  sometimes  be 
tempted  to  embody  a  disquisition  in 
his  story  that  he  may  force  it  down 
the  throats  of  his  reluctant  readers. 
Dickens  did  some  public  good  in 
that  way,  nor,  perhaps,  did  his  repu- 
tation suffer  much  by  his  philan- 
thropy ;  but  it  is  not  every  novelist 
who  is  a  ])icken8.  His  satirical 
side-hits  in  the  *  Pickwick  Papers ' 
come  in  admirably ;  but  the  *  Pick- 
wick Papers'  were  merely  linked 
together  by  the  loosest  of  plots. 
The  workhouse  system  and  the 
police  courts  in  *  Oliver  Twist' — 
Doctors'  Commons  in  *  David  Cop- 
perfield' — the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  the  detectives  in  *  Bleak  House' 
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Nickleby ' — the  Circumlocution  Of- 
fice in  *  Little  Dorrit,' — were  de- 
cidedly drajys  on  these  stories. 
Dotheboys  Hall  and  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers  were  exceptions  that  proved 
the  general  rule.  It  is  another 
thing  when  satire  in  fiction  takes 
a  wider  range,  and  embraces  the 
humorous  eccentricities  of  a  nation, 
or  even  of  some  great  section  of 
society.  Whether  the  strictures  on 
American  institutions  in  *  Martin 
Chuzzlewit' were  fair  or  not,  they 
fell  in  with  the  scheme  of  the 
book — thev  brought  out  in  relief 
the  traits  of  the  characters;  and 
the  author  so  thoroughly  succeeded 
in  his  aim,  that  everybody  laughed, 
and  laughed  heartily.  Thus  no 
living  writer  has  used  the  novelist's 
art  and  gifts  with  more  practical 
purpose  than  Mr.  Charles  Reade. 
lie  has  shown  up  trades-unions, 
and  prisons,  and  private  madhouses, 
and  more  things  of  the  kind  than 
we  can  well  remember.  We  have 
always  thought  his  *  Never  too  Late 
to  Mend '  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  touching  stories  that  has  ap- 
peared in  our  own  times;  though 
for  imaginative  power  and  perfec- 
tion of  literary  workmanship,  we 
prefer  the  *  Cloister  on  the  Hearth.' 
But  even  those  who  admire  Mr. 
Rcadc  as  we  do  must  admit  that 
the  horrors  and  portraits  in  *  Never 
too  Late  to  Mend'  were  more 
sensational  than  realistic.  And 
whether  the  cold-blooded  atrocity 
of  the  Jacks-in-office  be  admiss  ble 
or  founded  upon  facts,  it  is  certain 
that  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
prisoners  betray  us  into  a  senti- 
mental sympathy  with  crime,  and 
a  dangerous  oblivion  of  criminal 
antecedents.  We  believe  that  few 
counsel  get  up  their  cases  more 
carefully  than  Mr.  Reade ;  but  if 
men  of  undeniable  gjenius  handi- 
cap themselves  heavily  in  promot- 
ing social  reforms  through  the 
medium   of  brilliant   romance,  the 


audacity  of  their  duller  ii 
m^8t  incur  its  iucvitable  ] 
How  well  we  know  the  in 
Church  controversialists,  wh< 
take  the  propagation  of  the 
liar  tenets — who  preach  up 
down  ritualistic  observance 
introduce  their  model  pars^ 
their  amiable  ladies  bountij 
circulate  through  the  cotta^ 
tea  and  tracts,  and  are  alws 
ing  words  in  season  or 
season.  The  absurdity  o 
stories  fi'om  the  practical  \ 
view  is  that,  in  their  prolix 
shallow  sectarianism,  they 
their  own  ends,  and  are  on 
by  the  people  who  are 
converted  to  their  principles, 
who  differ  shrink  from  tl 
Satan  from  holy  water;  m 
needs  neither  their  prejudic 
their  bigotry  to  make  th 
tolerably  dull  to  anybody  wb 
with  the  idea  of  being  i 
Almost  more  detestable 
political  monomaniac  who 
himself  a  rising  D'israeli;  ; 
occasional  jeu  iVesprit  of  som 
man,  who  has  thrown  it  off 
vigour  of  his  political  entfa 
is  giving  those  ponderous 
perpetual  encouragement. 

On  the  whole,  if  wo  were 
to  choose  and  to   read,  we 
decidedly  prefer  the  moden 
tional   school.     There  at  lei 
have   brightness,  and,  occas 
fun ;   and    at    one  time    it 
boast  a  certain  originality, 
rather  a  happy  thought,  an 
ally  produced   an    agreeabl] 
dering   "sensation"    when 
suggested    that  in   the   sylj 
form   of  a  shrinking  maidei 
blushing  bride,   there    migl 
the  passions  and  the  callous 
of    a    Brinvilliers.     We    hi 
forgotten  the  Acqua  Toffana 
chemists  have  lost  the  secret 
and  here  was  something  as 
being    infused   into    claret- 
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or    banded    round     in    teacups  by 
respectable     footmen.      Eyes    that 
beamed    upon     you    with    angelic 
softness     the    one    moment,    were 
shooting    glances    of  concentrated 
venom  the  next,  or  gazing  in  seeth- 
ing malignancy  with  the  stony  stare 
of   the    basilisk.      Murder    stalked 
with   stealthy  tread   up    the    back 
staircases     of     the    most     highly- 
rented   houses ;    bravoes,  disguised 
in  powdered  hair  and  gorgeous  liv- 
eries,  draw    their    chairs    sociably 
to  the   tables    in    servants'    halls; 
ttiothers    made    away    with    their 
children  as   if   they  were  ordering 
the  execution  of  a  litter  of  puppies. 
Had   all    that  been    bluntlv    told, 
it    would   have   sounded  unnatural 
snd  extravagant  in  a  police  report. 
^iit  writers  like  Miss  Braddon  had 
^undoubtedly  the  talent  of  mixing  it 
*^p  v^ith  the  realistic,  so  as  to  throw 
^Ji  air  of  possibility  over  the  whole. 
^  ou  might  have  been   slow  to  give 
'-^^'ly   Audley  credit    for   the  vice 
^bich  belied  her    beautiful    face ; 
^^t  any  scene    appeared    dramati- 
cally   conceivable,  when    you    had 
P^en  made  so  thoroughly  at  home 
^*^  the  surroundings.     It  was  your 
^wu  fault  if  you  did  not  feel  like 
^ne  of  the  family  in    the  mansion 
^n  Park  Lane,  or  the  banker's  villa 
^t  Twickenham.    You  had  been  im- 
Xpressed  by  the  cliaste  colours  of  the 
>valls,  and  admired  the  rich  texture 
^)f  tiie  tapestries.  You  might   make 
«  shrewd  guess  at  the  price  of  the 
table-cover,  and  you  were  familiar 
with    the   quaint    patterns  on    the 
breakfast   cliina.      You   know   the 
rare    exotics    on    the  lawn    rather 
bett<jr  than  the  gardener;  and  had 
revelled   in    all    the  effects  of  sun- 
light and  moonshine,  to  which  that 
hard-headed  Scotchman  was  screne- 
Iv  indifierent. 

But  as  bold  conceptions  of  this 
sort  began  with  a  climax,  it  was 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
cap  them.     No    doubt   there  were 
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creditable  efforts  of  audacity  in  a 
milder  if  not  a  less  improbable 
shape.  As  when  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  in  her  *East  Lynn,'  brought 
back  an  erring  wife  to  the  roof- 
tree  of  her  injured  husband,  and 
made  her  tend  their  cherished  chil- 
dren as  governess,  avoiding  recog- 
nition behind  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Such  brilliant  fancies,  however, 
could  not  come  every  day  to 
everybody;  and  accordingly,  both 
the  originators  of  the  sensational 
"  dodge,"  and  their  indefatigable 
imitators,  were  hard  put  to  it  to 
keep  up  the  excitement.  After  mak- 
ing their  heroines  wade  through  gore 
in  their  swan's-down  slippei-s,  they 
took  to  refining  upon  breaches  of 
the  moral  law,  and  more  especially  of 
the  seventh  commandment.  There, 
however,  our  English w^ omen  are  at  a 
sad  disadvantage,  and  greatly  to  be 
pitied  they  are.  They  must  deny 
themselves  the  unfettered  licence 
of  the  French  romance ;  and  even 
when  they  dare  to  borrow  some 
refinement  of  depravity,  they  must 
tone  it  down  to  the  English  taste. 
With  the  most  praiseworthy  ambi- 
tion, if  they  are  to  sell  their  books, 
or  obtain  admission  for  their  stories 
into  decent  majrazines,  thev  can 
hardly  write  up  to  the  disclosures 
of  the  divorce  trials.  The  natural 
alternative  is  to  launch  out  in 
the  luxurious,  to  elaborate  mar- 
vellous types  of  hopelessly  demora- 
lised sensuality,  and  to  shadow  out 
dim  possibilities  of  guilt  which 
may  take  shape  in  the  fancies  of 
their  more  imaginative  readers, 
lliere  is  nothing  the  middle  and 
the  lower  middle  classes  care  for 
more  than  to  be  introduced  to  those 
unfamiliar  splendours  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  beyond  their 
reach,  and,  necessarily,  they  can 
never  be  very  critical  as  to  the 
beings  who  people  these  dazzling 
realms  of  mystery.  No  one  knew 
that     better    than     Eugene     Sue, 
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steiTiest  of    all    stern    republicans, 
who,  writinp^  in  the  scented  atmo- 
sphere  of  his  cabinet,  secured  for 
his   books    an    enormous    sale    by 
his  .ojlowinii;  pictures  of  the  luxury 
he  branded.     *'  Ouida,"  who  has  a 
u:ood  deal  of  the  French   "  jrcnius" 
in    her,  may  be    said    to  have  set 
Englishwomen  the  example  in  that 
respect.     She  fjjave  us  her  delicate 
Life-Guardsmen,   who,  like    Rudolf 
in  the  *  Mysteries  of  Paris '  had  the 
pluck    of    the  bull-dog    with    the 
strength    of   the     elephant.      They 
could  sit   up  the  best  pait  of  tlie 
night     over    cigars    and    Curayoa 
punch,    gambling    on    credit     for 
fabuUais  stakes,  and  rise  "  fresh  as 
paint"  to  go  on  duty  in  the  morning. 
They  walked  the  streets  and  went 
their    nightly  rounds,  as    the   em- 
bodiment   of     hyper-melodramatic 
action.     For  while  their  aristocratic 
su])erciliousncss  provoked  the  quar- 
rel which  the    weakness    of    their 
j)hf/sifjtfc   seemed  to  make   a  fore- 
gone conclusion,    in     reality    they 
had  muscles  of  steel,  set  in  motion 
by    the    agility  of  the   catamount. 
Thev    had    been     trainetl    in    the 
boxing    schools     under    the    most 
scientific  professors,  an<l    being  in 
tiptop    condition,    notwithstanding 
llieir  debauches,  they  could  knock 
the  hoaviost  of  roughs  out  of  time 
in  the    course    of    half-a-dozen    of 
rounds.     Nay,  they  always  escaped 
those  honourable  scars  which  wouhl 
scarcely  have  set  them    ot!'  in  the 
boudoirs  they  fre([uented.  Nor  were 
the  resources  of  their  mental  nature 
less  marvellous.     J>rainless  sybarites 
as  they  might  a])j>ear  to  the  super- 
ilcinl  observer,  with  soul  an<l  body 
deteriorating    apace     like  those  of 
the   confirmed  opium-smoker,  they 
t'ould      be    reckoned    upon     at    a 
moment's  notice  for  a  manly  deci- 
si(»n  in  the  most  nnmientous  (jues- 
tion,  or  for  a  heroic  deed  of  superb 
self-sacrifice.     For  they  had  a  code 
of  honour  and  virtue  of  their  own, 


though  it  was  a  code  that  ckshcd 
witti  the  old-fashioned  decalogue ; 
and  if  they  swindled  a  friend  or 
seduced  his  wife,  they  would  al- 
ways back  his  bills  to  any  amount, 
or  give  him  a  meeting  at  the  cer- 
tainty of  social  extinction  with  the 
chances  of  capital  punishment 
thrown  in. 

There  was  a  touch  of  genius  in  the 
audacity  that  first  played  fast  and 
loose  with  the  confiding  innocence 
and  ignorance  of  the  million.  Of 
genius,  we  say,  because  these  scenes 
and  })crsons,  being  as  far-fetched 
as  fanciful,  must  have  been  in- 
vented at  no  small  expenditure  of 
imagination.  In  incidents  and  ima- 
gery the  books  reminded  one  of  a 
gro'tescjuc  English  adaptation  of  the 
*  Arabian  Nights.'  And  if  we  have 
expatiated  on  them  at  some  leuj^th, 
it  is  simply  because  the  miscliief 
they  must  answer  for  is  likely  to 
survive  the  unnatural  excitement 
and  the  extreme  absurdity  which 
were  their  redeeming  virtues.  It  is 
hard  now  to  get  up  cither  a  laugh 
or  a  shudder  at  the  Antinousrlike 
Guardsman  or  the  feline  adventur- 
ess, though  the  hectic  cheek  be  more 
haggard  than  ever,  and  the  eyca 
may  burn  with  sevenfold  intensity 
of  lustre.  ]^ut  the  fact  rcmninsy  as 
Thackeray  savs  of  one  of  his  own 
burles()ues,  that  though  much  of  it 
all  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  U5, 
**  yet  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  mighty 
pretty  writing."  Tlic  uneducated 
and  thoughtless  who  have  neither 
knowledire  nor  discrimination  of 
taste,  no  doubt  feel  unmitigated 
admiration  for  those  eloquent  rhap- 
sodies of  lurid  description.  Foolish 
lads  and  girls  fancy  they  have  a  re- 
flection of  high  society  in  the  moat 
ludicrously  distorted  pictures  and 
cari<'atures ;  virtue  and  vice  are 
habitually  confounded  ;  and  notions 
that  mijiht  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  uielodramas  of  the  transpontine 
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theatres,  are  developed  and  even  tra- 
vestied in  those  sensational  novels. 
Stories  written  for  the  c^atilication 
of  the  ordinary  subscribers  to  Mr. 
Afndie,  are  passed  on  in  due  course 
to  be  devoured  by  the  milliners'  ap- 
prentices and  lawyers'  clerks.  There 
seems  no   reason   why   the   young 
woman  who  admires  iier  beaute  da 
diable   daily  in    the    looking-ghi^s, 
should  not  make  the  acquaintance 
of  one  of  these  noblemen  or  million- 
aires,  who  can   raise    her    to   the 
position  her   charms  would  adorn. 
Whether  she    mav   have  to   make 
away  with  him  afterwards  or  no  is  a 
question  she  may  postpone  for  the 
present ;  at  all  events,  she  has  suffi- 
cient  self-respect  to  feel  sure  that 
she  will  prove  equal  to  that  or  any 
other  emergency:  while  the   clerk 
who  has  been  plunging  for  sovereigns 
at   Kingsbury  or  Hampton,  finds  a 
store    of    ready  precedents   at  his 
lingers'  ends   for    forging  cheques 
or  embezzling    cash.      Felonies  of 
the  kind,  when  extenuated  by  cir- 
cumstances, are  amiable  weaknesses 
of  the  most  respectable  men ;  and 
if  he  has  lingering  scruples  as   to 
their  strict   propriety,  he  is  taught 
that  lie  need  only  make  restitution 
by  way  of  thauks-otfering  when  his 
grand  coa]^  has  answered  its  purpose. 
These  stories  are  circulated  or  imi- 
tated in  the  columns  of  the  "  penny 
dreadfuls ;"  .nnd   just  notions   they 
must  give  of  the  rich  and  the  well- 
born to  the  intelligent  artisan  relax- 
ing from    his    labour.     The    dema- 
gogues who  get   a    living   by   stir- 
ring strife   between   classes,  and  by 
preaching  the  socialism  or  commun- 
ism by  which  they  profit,  have  only 
to  point  to  *  The  Aristocrat,  by  One 
of  Themselves.'     Taking  for  a  text 
tlie  novel   Miss   Tompkins  has  com- 
posed   in  the  back  parlour  of  the 
serai-detached  villa  at  Brixton,  they 
exclaim,  in  the  triumph  of  irresist- 
ible .  logic :     "  You   maintain    that 
the  infamous  aristocracy  may  have 


good  about  it  after  all.  Only  rend 
this  here  novel.  It  is  evidently 
written  by  one  of  their  *  ornaments ' 
— by  a  woman  born  in  the  purple, 
as  they  call  it,  who  drops  into  the 
Queen's  palace,  and  dines  every  day 
with  dukes  and  duchesses.  And 
just  see  what  she  has  got  to  say 
about  them.  Would  you  marry  a 
wife  who  had  been  brought  up  like 
Lady  Esmeralda  there  ?  Or  would 
you  care  to  give  your  hand,  as  an 
honest  man,  to  that  swindler  and 
debauchee  the  Earl  of  Diddleham  ? 
You  see  that  they  are  not  only 
effete  but  rotten  to  the  core  ;  thev 
batten  on  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
the  people.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
only  things  to  agitate  for  are  aboli- 
tion and  confiscation  ;  and  if  we 
don't  send   these   curled  heads   of 

theirs  to   the    guillotine,   by  

sir,  they  may  be  grateful  to  the 
clemency  of  the  people  !"  The 
chances  being  that  Miss  Tompkins 
has  never  even  had  a  peer  pointed 
out  to  her.  But  is  it  wonderful  if 
the  agitator's  invective  seems  justi- 
fiable and  his  reasoning  wellnigh 
unanswerable?  And  need  we  be 
surprised  if  the  impressible  me- 
chanic is  persuaded  that  the  shame- 
less immorality  of  the  upper  orders 
cries  aloud  for  condign  punishment 
like  that  which  drew  dcstmction  on 
the  cities  of  the  Plain  ? 

It  is  refresbins:  to  turn  from  the 
sensational  novel,  or  from  those 
novels  of  society  that  are  as  frivo- 
lous though  more  harmless,  to  the 
works  of  the  gifted  and  powerful 
writers  who  redeem  the  profession 
from  discredit  and  disgrace.  We 
have  lost  Lord  Lytton,  and  Dick- 
ens, and  Thackeray.  But  in  George 
Eliot  we  have  a  novelist  who  has 
brought  her  art  to  a  perfection  that 
has  been  attained  by  very  few  of 
her  predecessors.  We  know  that 
there  are  difterences  of  opinion  as 
to  her  later  works.  Differences  so 
far,  that  the  admirers  of  her  earlier 
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books — of  those  *  Scenes  of  Cleri- 
cal Life'  wo  have  alhulod  to — of 
*  Adam  Bede/  and  '  Silas  Marner,' 
and  *  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  were 
so  charmed  with  their  vivid  pic- 
tures of  everyday  English  life,  that 
they  could  have  been  well  content 
had  she  gone  on  repeating  them ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
novels  we  have  referred  to  are 
literally  nature  itself  —  nature  in 
ordinary  thought  and  everyday 
though  original  types  —  nature  in 
the  mpst  graphic  reproductions  of 
all  that  is  poetic  in  our  modern 
prose — nature  in  their  simple  pathos 
and  quaint  humour  and  drollery — 
nature  in  the  varied  tints  of  the 
rustic  landscape,  touched  as  lightly 
as  sharply  by  the  hand  of  an  ailist 
who  has  transferred  her  soul  into 
the  scenes  she  depicts.  They  are 
natural  even  in  their  most  strikinnr 
originality ;  and  though  the  traits 
of  the  lonely  misanthropic  weaver, 
<»r  the  cross  grained  old  squire,  come 
with  all  the  force  of  a  novel  crea- 
tion, yet  our  experience  yields  full 
conviction  to  their  most  gi'otesqnely 
markeil  iuilividualities.  In  short, 
all  through  these  earlier  books, 
genius  and  penetration,  the  shrewd- 
est observatiim,  and  the  broadest 
sympathies,  have  been  at  work  in 
the  common  work-a-day  world.  We 
are  dcili^hted  with  the  truths  and 
beauties  put  in  fre^jher  and  more 
attractive  asi)ects,  which  fail  to  im- 
press mere  superticial  observers, 
iler  'Komola'  stands  by  itself  as 
jjcrhaps  the  most  forcibly  sugges- 
tive representation  of  the  active 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  Italv  of 
the  middle  a^jes  that  is  to  be  met 
with  either  in  roniance  or  history. 
In  ^^liddlemarch'  and  *  Daniel 
Deronda,'  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  afar  higher  and  wider  exercise 
«'f  extraordinary  creative  power. 
The  sense  of  truth  is  as  strong  as 
ever,  but  the  world  we  are  intro- 
duced   to    is    infinitely  more  ideal. 


Wc  should  sav  that  in  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  her  im'agination,  in 
the  intense  and  permanent  reaJisin 
with  which  her  inspirations  are 
boiTie  in  upon  herself,  George  Eliot 
has  excelled  any  writer  wo  are  ac- 
quainted with.  She  has  a  super- 
abundance of  the  versatility  we 
have  noted  as  indispensable  to  the 
hal)itual  writer  of  fiction;  but  bcr 
versatility  takes  the  most  unex- 
pected forms,  and  rises  to  an  alto- 
gether exceptional  pitch,  disporting 
itself  in  the  pride  of  its  vigour  in 
the  spheres  of  intellectual  fancy. 
Like  Shakespeare,  she  throws  her- 
self into  her  characters  from  the 
highest  to  the  humblest;  she 
breathes  and  thinks  even  in  the 
lofty  individualities  which  she  has 
conjured  out  of  the  depths  of  her 
dramatic  genius ;  so  that  we  are  moni 
forcibly  impressed  perhaps  by  a 
Deronda  or  a  Mordecai,  than  by 
Aunt  (^legg  or  Mrs.  Toyscr.  The 
analysis  of  the  human  heart  and  of 
character  is  as  subtly  exhaustive 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other;  but  in  the 
later  books,  in  the  shape  of  a  story 
that  sustains  the  interest  through- 
out, you  are  put  through  a  course 
of  practical  philosophy.  New  ideas 
and  possibilities  are  perpetually 
dawning  on  you  ;  and  your  faculties 
are  kept  on  the  stretch  by  a  double 
interest,  while  the  intellect  is  at 
once  enlightened  and  exercised.  The 
polish  of  the  style  is  almost  incom- 
]>arably  brilliant ;  pregnant  thoughts 
are  condensed  into  pointed  sen- 
tences. Epigram  follows  epigram  : 
a  world  of  shrewd  wisdom  is  em- 
bodied in  some  sententious  apo- 
thegm :  a  whole  revelation  of  char- 
acter is  touched  off  in  a  single 
trait.  A  writer  like  Gcoi^e  Eliot 
is  somethinj;  more  than  a  model 
and  a  beacon-light:  she  is  a  living 
protest  against  the  tendency  to 
deterioration  of  modem  literature, 
under  the  growing  pressure  o{  the 
ai;e  and  the  inducements  to  careless 
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workroaDship.  Pnttiiig  profundity 
of  thoaorht  and  deliberation  of  com- 
position  out  of  the  question,  each 
story  in  its  minutest  details  bears  the 
traces  of  the  most  elaborate  care, 
while  the  English  is  as  invariably 
faultless  as  it  is  eloquent. 

Our  friend  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  an- 
other of  the  authors  who  are  the 
salt  of  the  contemporary  generation 
of  novelists.  Indefatigably  as  she 
has  exercised  her  ready  powers, 
her  work  has  never  shown  si^ns  of 
slovenliness.  Althouorh  slie  has 
varied  her  subjects  almost  indefi- 
nitely, she  has  never  been  tempted 
into  extravagant  sensationalism,  nor 
has  she  invented  a  scene  or  written 
a  page  which  could  lay  itself  open 
to  the  censure  of  the  most  punctili- 
ous of  moralists.  And  for  a  woman 
of  the  world,  who  is  fully  alive  to 
its  follies — for  a  practical  novelist, 
who  knows  better  than  most  people 
what  is  likely  to  gratify  the  fashion 
of  the  day  —  that  is  exceedingly 
high  praise.  It  may  be  true  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  had  little  induce- 
ment to  offend,  thanks  to  the  won- 
derful fertility  of  her  imagination. 
She  is  one  of  the  few  and  very  for- 
tunate writers  who  will  evidently 
keep  all  her  freshness  to  the  last. 
In  her  *Mrs.  Marjyaret  Maitland  of 
Sunnyside,'  —  in  her  *  Adam  Graeme 
of  Mossgrey,'  —  we  had  something 
in  the  character  of  George  Eliot's 
*  Adam  Bedc '  —  save  that  we  had 
rural  Scotland  for  rural  p]ngland. 
The  books  were  written  with  a  lov- 
ing truthfulness,  which  evidently 
revived  the  happiest  memories  of 
childhood.  For  that  very  reason, 
they  might  well  have  been  the 
author's  best.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
like  George  Eliot,  has  gone  on 
educating  herself  and  cultivating 
her  gifts  with  increasing  experi- 
ence. *  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland ' 
was  delightful  in  its  quaint  simpli- 
city ;  but  in  *  The  Minister's  Wife,' 
which   was    published    very    many 


years  later,  we  had  all  the  bright 
simplicity  of  its  predecessor,  with  a 
far  deeper  tinge  of  thought.  Apart 
altogether  from  its  impressive  situ- 
ations— from  scenes  that  might  have 
been  harrowing  had  they  been  dic- 
tated by  inferior  taste  —  we  had 
those  admirable  reflections  of  the 
fervid  Celtic  temperament,  and  of 
earnest  Scottish  religious  life,  which 
were  given  in  the  story  of  the  re- 
vival in  the  remote  Highland  par- 
ish.    Encouraged  by  the  success  of 

*  The  Minister's  Wife  '  an  ordinary 
writer  might  have  been  tempted  to 
a  vein  where  the  genuine  metal 
must  have  been  quickly  exhausted. 
But  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  the  tact  and 
intelligence  to  draw  upon  other  re- 
sources. She  turned  her  humour 
again  towards  the  English  Church, 
and  the  sober  vulijarities  of  the 
Dissenting  communion,  which  she 
had  already  hit  off  to  admiration 
in  her  *  Chronicles  of  Carl i n jj ford.' 
Since  *  The  Minister's  Wife '  we 
have  had  *  Phoebe  Junior,'  which 
took  us  back  among  acquaintances 
we  had  never  forgotten ;  and  *  Val- 
entine and  his  Brother,'  in  a  very 
different  style,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
of  admirable  promiscuous  stories, 
which  our  readers  will  remember  at 
least  as  well  as  we.  Nor  among 
lady  authors  must  we  forget  Miss 
Thackeray,  whose  bright  and  grace- 
ful books  may  be  quoted  in  proof  of 
hereditary  genius,  though  she  has 
neither  her  father's  power  of  satire 
nor  his  inclination  to  it.  Nothing 
can  be  purer  than  her  thought, 
or  more  finished  than  her  style. 
Some  of  her  pictures  of  Norman  life 
in  particular,  both  in  landscape  and 
figure  painting,  show  wonderful  feli- 
city of  touch,  with  warm  delicacy  of 
colouring;  and  something  of  simi- 
lar praise  we  may  bestow  on  the 
ingenious  author  of  *  Vera'  and  the 

*  Hotel  du  Petit  St.  Jean.' 

We  have  no  idea  of  making  a 
catalogue  of  the  novelists  who  show 
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what  novel-making  onglit  to  be ; 
nnd  evun  wlicn  we  single  out  souio 
lialf-dozcn  of  names,  we  ndniit  tlicru 
is  a  wido  diversity  of  tastca.  Iliit 
as  wc  m:iy  a|ipcar  to  have  been 
Homewliat  Kivi;C]>irig  in  dcpreciatnry 
geticriil  c-titiciKiii,  itotiio  of  the  bi'il- 
liunt  iinJ  thoughtful  artist!^,  nhu 
prove  the  rule  by  escei>tion,  deserve 
a  passing  notice.  Xu  one  id  nxirn 
ori^linal  iban  Mr.  Blackinore.  Hi» 
'  Lorna  ]  )oone '  is  one  of  tlio  stories 
tbat  gain   and  grow  on  you  hy  ro- 

Iieated  reailiiif;.  It  is  a  perfect 
laiidtionk  to  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turcsi]UO  districts  of  ]>evonshiro, 
and  a  Ktorehutiiie  of  le-.^ciidary  iind 
areba-oloijii'r:!  information.  Yet 
that  is  perhaps  Hmon^  its  lesser 
merit.t.  Fit  no  livint;  novcliflt  is 
inoru  iiinster  of  tiie  art  of  introduc- 
injr  lino  to  tbc  innermuKt  intiiiiaey 
of  liis  pcrnoii!^e«.  Our  likiiijj;  for 
Joliii  liidil  changes,  like  that  of 
Loraa,  into  affection  and  esteem, 
an  wc  lenni  to  appreciate  tiie  strik- 
injr  nnd  strnigblforwanl  ijualillcs  of 
tbat  ulurdy  ivprcsciitativc  of  the 
Kn^rliflh  yooniaiiry.  Nor  is  Lorna 
benwlf  lesx  of  a  n'alily  lous;  v.hilo 
tbo  ciiKunl  nifcreiices  to  Kueb  per- 
sonages aa  tbe  savage  Chaaecllor 
bring  out  the  man  to  the  life  in 
lii.t  eoni-scness  and  moral  deforniitv. 
S,>  in  the  '.Maid  of  Skcr,' and  in 
'Alice  Lorraine.'  The  writer  i»  in 
love  uitb  each  fcalui-e  of  the  laud- 
Hcajies  among  the  clitls  on  tbe  coa^t 
of  Jlcvon,  and  in  the  pastoiid  Holi- 
tudcx  of  the  Konth  ]>owns;  while 
be  bas  an  instinct  for  the  judicious 
introduction  of  such  telling  (hough 
tmeuk'tit  ecocntrieities'as  his  Knsor 
Doonc  or  bis  I'arson  ( 'howno.  i[e 
has  the  talent  of  using  his  reading 
without  heing  pedantic,  and  be 
licats  scnsiitioiial  driveltcre  ont  of 
tbe  field  «itb  thrilling  tietion  that 
is  founded  upon  fact.  AVc  have 
already  made  allusion  to  Mr.  Itlack ; 
although,  as  we  have  said,  be  might 
Lave  done  more  to  fulfil  bis  promise, 


.  Ituc: 


had  he  shown   more  of  tho  nmd- 
versatility  to  wbicb  we  atbusb  Miun 
importance.     The  same  romaik  %•- 
apply  to    Mr.   Hardy,  thongh  t^ 
tsvo    have   very   little  in  comnu 
Mr.  Hardy  is  rd  original   thiol 
'and  writer,   although  lew  ori^i. 
than  lie  appears  at  first  Nght*     I: 
'Pair  of  Bhio  Eyes,'  and  'UIik' 
the  Greenwood  Tree,'  prepucd  t' 
way  for  his  decided  succeM  Id  ^ 
'Far  from   tbc    Madding    Onn  ' 
But  he  hardly  improvM  witli   : 
quaintance  as  wc  should  haTa^ope 
and  bis  excessive  manneriana  I 
come  irkRome.     In  tbe  beatfllii< 
that  give  tbeir  flavour  to  bil  e' 
ccssive  hooks,  you  rccognbs  toi 

back  to  bims 
the  Native,' 
tho  other  day 
clever  parody 
we  have  nam 
the  devclopuii 
the  stylo  of  t 
iii'st  page  to 
lahonritjg  afb 
has    rather  th 

plain  phrase, 
thing  more  ft 
those  humoroi 
som clinics  to 
spcarc's  graved 
begin  to  talk 
to  miv,  like  ] 
We  can  bardh 
ho  well  for  ll 
strike  out  nu 
directions ;  bn 
dosenes  crcdi 
his  own,  and 
nhle  pains  ou  h 
IVollope  and 
spokou  alrcad; 
made  liimsclf 
and  may  bo  t 
tinctly  tbo  fan 
man  who  baa 
would  be  an  i 
mark  that  lie 
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to  himself.  That  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  drawbacks  on  his  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  production.  But 
notwithstanding  occasional  fluctua- 
tions, he  loses  no  ground  on  the 
whole  ;  and  should  one  of  his  books 
cause  some  disappointment,  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  as  agreeably  sur- 
prised in  the  next.  We  may  remark 
that^  artistically,  he  sometimes  does 
himself  injustice  by  writing  under 
the  obligation  of  bringing  his  work 
to  the  regulation  length.  For  ex- 
ample, were  it  not  for  the  by-play 
amoncr  his  Desmoulins  and  his 
Dobbs  Broughtons,  we  should  say 
tliat  his  '  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset ' 
would  have  been  the  best  book  he 
has  ever  written.  But  when  every- 
thing we  can  allege  has  been  said 
in  disfavour  of  him,  there  is  no 
novelist  who  could  less  easily  be 
spared,  nor  is  there  any  one  ready 
to  step  into  his  place  as  the  con- 
fidant of  well-regulated  love-afFairs 
and  the  realistic  painter  of  middle- 
class  life.  Nor  can  many  writers 
hope  for  more  sincere  mourners  than 
poor  Major  Whyte  Melville.  In 
his  'Gladiators'  he  showed  himself 
admirably  capable  of  higher  work 
than  he  generally  aimed  at;  and 
we  have  often  regretted  that  he  was 
not  tempted  to  repeat  one  experi- 
ment that  had  proved  singularly 
successful,  in  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  chose  to  grapple  with.  In  his 
*  Interpreter '  we  have  some  of  the 
most  dashing  sketches  of  irregular 
campaigning  that  we  remember; 
while  in  his  '  Ilolmby  House '  we  had 
brilliant  pictures  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  of  our  own  civil 
wars.  Perhaps  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  keep  to  a  line  where 
he  found  himself  placed  in  the  first 
tiight  without  an  eflfort ;  and  as  the 
scholarly  and  gentlemanlike  nov- 
elist of  society,  he  has  assuredly 
never  been  excelled.  Ilis  *Kate 
Coventry,'  his*I)igby  Grand,'  &c., 
became  at  once  the  delii^ht  of  innu- 


merable  readers,  who  were  taken  by 
their  truthfulness  as  much  as  their 
extreme  vivacity ;  and  yet  his  post- 
humous *  Black  but  Comely  '  loses 
little  in  comparison  with  them. 
Ilis  inimitable  sporting  scenes,  writ- 
ten in  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
keen  enthusiasm,  had  the  rare  merit 
of  being  free  from  the  faintest  trace 
of  vulgarity  ;  while  in  fire  and  spirit 
they  left  nothing  to  desire.  The 
run  in  *  Kate  Coventry '  may  rank 
with  that  immortalised  by  "Nim- 
rod"  in  the  *  Quarterly,'  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  it  higher 
praise;  while  in  his  voluminous 
works  there  is  nothing  more  bril- 
liant than  Mr.  Sawyer's  huntinsf  ad- 
ventures  in  *  Market  Ilarborough,' 
although  he  threw  them  off  as  un- 
considered trities  in  a  single  unpre- 
tentious volume. 

We  dare  say  little  of  two  special 
friends  of  our  own,  since  all  their 
novels  have  appeared  in  this  Maga- 
zine. It  is  the  simple  truth  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  equal  and  im- 
possible to  surpass  Colonel  Ches- 
ney's  scenes  of  Indian  warfare  dur- 
ing the  Mutiny,  in  his  *  Dilemma  ;  * 
and  that  we  know  nothing  much 
more  eftectively  pathetic  in  fiction, 
nor  more  suggestive  of  the  vanity 
of  human  ambitions,  than  his  heart- 
moving  scene  in  the  *True  Re- 
former,' where  the  autobiographer 
comes  home  from  his  great  success 
in  the  House  to  the  deathbed  of  the 
wife  he  lias  loved  but  neglected. 
Wliile  Colonel  Lockhart^  in  a  series 
of  ever-improving  stories,  brought 
out  after  ripe  and  deliberate  re- 
flection, with  a  great  deal  of 
the  family  humour  and  all  the 
knowledge  of  a  finished  man  of 
the  world,  shows  a  rare  gift  of 
"  fetching  his  public,"  by  the  sym- 
pathetic delicacy  of  his  delightful 
love-making.  Nor  can  we  pass  Mr. 
James  Payn  over  in  silence,  who 
writes  almost  as  easily  and  as  in- 
defatigably  as  any  one,   but   who, 
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possibly,  is  less  widely  popular 
than  he  deserves  to  be.  lie  made 
a  mark  at  once  with  his  first  novel, 
*Lost  Sir  Massingberd ; '  and  the 
two  of  his  stories  that  have  appear- 
ed most  recently,  show  no  diminu- 
tion cither  of  ready  resource  or 
animation.  *By  Proxy'  is  admir- 
ably dramatic ;  and  if  Mr.  Payn  has 
never  travelled  in  China,  the  real- 
ism is  all  the  more  creditable  to 
hia  fancy ;  while  *  Not  so  ]Mack  as 
we  are  Painted,'  in  a  very  diiterent 
style,  is  full  of  very  good  things, 
and  dashes  of  genuine  drollery. 

We  must  add  to  our  list  the 
names  of  Mr.  Francillon  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aide;  and  with  one 
more  passing  notice,  we  are  done. 
We  take  Mr.  George  MacDonald 
as  the  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentative of  the  religious  novelist, 
who  makes  up  for  tolerant  lati- 
tude of  opinion  by  seriousness  of 
convictions  and  purpose.  We  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  fancy  either  the 
school  or  the  style.  ^Esthetically 
speaking,  making  religious  discus- 
sion the  substance  of  a  story,  is 
almost  assuring  its  failure.  You 
are  always  digressing  into  specula- 
tion on  dogmas,  and  turning  chapter 
after  ch.ipter  into  devotional  dis- 
courses ;  while  the  action  is  pro- 
vokingly  kept  in  suspense.  The 
characters  having  a  single  domin- 
ating idea,  which  they  rightly  re- 
gard as  of  absorbing  importance, 
are  naturally  disposed  to  prose  over 
it  till  they  are  apt  to  become  intol- 
erable bores.  It  is  true  that  the 
practical  outcome  of  their  peculiar 
opinions,  and  the  line  of  conduct 
they  adopt  from  motives  the  most 
conscientious  and  praiseworthy,  is 
often  bold  and  oricrinal  enouuh. 
So  Mr.  MacDonald  has  an  abund- 
ance of  the  perfer\id  imagination 
of  the  Higlilander ;  but  it  general- 
ly shows  itself  in  speculation  and 
transcendental  poetry  :  and  in  the 
ordinary  business   of  the  novelist's 


art,  he  is  most  happy  where  he  bas 
been  personally  at  home.  He  never 
wrote  anything  more  lifelike  than 
*  Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen  ;'  and  its 
earlier  chapters  arc  the  most  attrac- 
tive, where  he  is  following  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Scotch  schoolboy  from 
the  parish  school  to  Aberdeen  col- 
lege. 

The  profession  of  the  novel- 
writer  is  said  to  be  not  what  it 
once  was.  The  trade,  like  most 
others,  has  been  overstocked ;  and 
the  profits  have  been  declining 
accordingly,  so  far  as  the  book-form 
edition  is  concerned.  As  to  the  over- 
stocking, there  can  be  no  qnestioo  ; 
and  we  do  not  see  that  time  is 
likely  to  bring  a  remedy  to  that. 
The  frenzy  for  scribbling  shows  every 
sign  of  spreading;  and  so  long  as 
the  profit  is  not  merely  a  secondary 
consideration,  but  authors  are  actu- 
ally willing  to  pay  for  the  honours 
of  print,  so  long  will  they  find 
publishers,  and  probably  readers. 
J3ut  we  believe  that  brighter  days 
are  in  store  for  the  craftsmen  'who 
unite  skill  to  talent;  and  indeed 
the  revolution  in  that  direction  is 
already  in  'progress.  Wo  have  ad- 
verted to  the  strange  changes  that 
have  come  about  since  the  mere 
fact  of  putting  his  name  to  a  novel 
was  decidedly  a  feather  in  a  man's 
cap,  and  the  novelists  of  any  note 
might  be  almost  reckoned  upon  the 
fingers.  Then  a  clever  book  was 
sure  of  an  extensive  sale:  the  last 
work  of  a  man  of  mark  and  ability 
served  as  an  advertisement  of  the 
next;  and  as  reviews  were  com- 
paratively few  and  far  hetwcen,  a 
laudatory  article  in  the  leading  jour- 
nal was  in  itself  an  encouragement 
to  a  second  edition.  Now  praise 
has  become  cheap  as  novels  have 
become  common.  Hardly  anybody 
dreams  of  buying  the  three  volumes; 
the  circulating  libraries  are  chary 
of  their  orders,  passing  a  single 
copy  through  any  number  of  handa ; 
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and  tbe  tardy  approbation  of  the 
critics  gives  but  sligjbt  impulse  to 
tbe  sale.  So  far  as  tbe  best  men 
are  concerned,  the  misfortune  is 
that  they  are  habitually  undersold. 
If  no  novels  were  brought  out  but 
those  that  were  likely  to  pay  their 
way  handsomely,  their  writers  might 
command  the  markets  and  make 
their  terms  for  reasonable  remuner- 
ation. Were  only  some  score  or  so 
of  books  published  in  the  season, 
librarians  who  had  boxes  to  fill 
would  be  found  to  give  their  orders 
accordingly.  As  it  is,  they  have 
any  number  of  books,  in  every  gra- 
dation  of  quality,  to  choose  from  ; 
and  "lots"  may  always  be  picked 
up  on  exceedingly  easy  tenns. 
There  are  publishers  who  do  a  reg- 
ular trade  in  what  may  be  fairly 
called  rubbish,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  multiplication  of  inferior 
writers  becomes  most  noxious  to 
the  profession  as  an  art.  The 
aspirant  to  literary  honours  comes 
to  drive  a  bargain,  which  may  be 
arranged  in  different  ways.  If  he 
is  unkuown,  and  seems  unlikely 
to  make  many  acquaintances,  he 
may  actually  have  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  purse  or  set  his  name 
to  a  guarantee.  The  novel  comes 
to  the  birth  in  due  course,  and  he 
has  a  foretaste  of  the  proud  joys 
of  paternity.  There  are  the  three 
tangible  volumes,  their  binding  re- 
splendent in  blue  and  gold.  The 
practised  eye,  with  a  glance  inside, 
"  samples"  them  off  with  intuitive 
appreciation.  The  first  impression 
may  be  of  wide  margins  and  scant- 
ily filled  pages,  and  is  probably 
confirmed  by  the  vacuity  and  shal- 
lowness of  which  these  are  the  vis- 
ible types.  It  is  the  immortal  old 
gtory  of  sentiment  and  love,  spun 
out  to  the  very  extremity  of  atten- 
uation. The  sparkle  is  all  spangle 
and  tinsel ;  the  interest  is  hammer- 
ed out  like  goldbeaters'  leaf.  But 
after  all,  it  is  a  novel  in  form,  and 


will  have  its  place  in  the  library 
catalogues.  Habitual  aud  hardened 
novel-readers  who  write  for  books 
are  often  hard  driven  to  make  a 
selection,  and  arc  caught  by  a  well- 
sounding  title,  or  even  attracted  by 
the  promise  of  a  novice's  name.  In 
no  case  does  the  librarian  under- 
take to  supply  exactly  what  his 
customers  ask  for;  and  his  boxes 
must  be  made  up  with  a  proportion 
of  padding.  Subscribers  write  time 
after  time  for  some  particular  book. 
Time  after  time,  they  have  what 
they  don't  want  sent  in  place  of  it, 
till  they  give  the  attempt  up  in- 
despair.  So  the  items  of  Falstaft*'s 
hostel-bill  are  reversed.  There  is 
an  intolerable  quantity  of  insipid 
and  unwholesome  bread  to  a  modi- 
cum of  sound  and  stimulating  sack ; 
and  the  demand  for  clever  novels  is 
kept  down  by  the  mass  of  trash 
that  is  being  shot  out  upon  the 
book-market.  The  material  loss  is 
caused  in  this  way.  The  libraries 
have  but  a  certain  sum  at  their 
command,  which  they  are  bound  to 
distribute  among  various  publishers ; 
and  however  small  the  number  of 
copies  may  be  which  they  take  of 
a  bad  book,  they  have  the  less  to 
spend — should  there  be  many  books 
— upon  the  good  ones. 

If  the  professional  novelist  lived 
by  the  actual  sale  of  his  books,  he 
would  speedily  cut  the  profession 
in  disgust ;  and  it  is  a  curious  spec- 
ulation whether  the  strike  of  the 
skilled  might  starve  the  public  and 
the  librarians  into  more  discrimin- 
ating patronage.  But  luckily,  both 
for  the  novelist  and  his  readers, 
there  are  other  channels  open  to 
him — and  channels  that  are  multi- 
plying and  widening.  If  he  pass 
his  story  through  a  leading  maga- 
zine, its  fortune  is  half  made  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  in  respect  to  its  future 
he  is  comparatively  on  velvet.  He 
gets  a  handsome  price  for  each  in- 
stalment; nor  does  the  circulation 
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in  serial  form  injure  its  subsequent 
publication :  indeed  we  have  been 
informed  by  experts  who  cught  to 
know,  that,  according  to  their  ex- 
perience, it  rather  improves  it.  And 
the  magazines  that  rely  chiefly  on 
their  fiction  are  multiplying  like- 
wise, although  scarcely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  novel-writing ; 
while  there  are  illustrated  papers  that 
publish  serials,  and  weekly  literary 
and  social  papers  which  arc  borrow- 
incr  leaves  from  the  books  of  the 
Vrowch  fi'uinctori ,9,  Some  of  these 
pay  well ;  others  very  indifferently  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  man  who  has 
been  aiming  high  has  the  certainty 
of  hedjxintr  ai^ainst  an  absolute  mis- 
carriage.  We  know  that  Thackeray 
hawked  stories  like  his  *  J^arry  Lyn- 
don '  and  his  *  Great  Iloggarty  Dia- 
mond '  about  the  rooms  of  many  an 
editor,  and  had  the  mortification  of 
rejection  after  rejection.  But  things 
have  been  nuich  changed  since  then  ; 
and  now,  if  a  writer  fears  a  general 
snubbing,  he  had  better  decide  to 
throw  down  his  pen. 

The  medium  of  mai^azine-publi- 
cation  is  an  unspeakable  boon  to 
authors,  for  genius  must  live  some- 
how, and  is  dependent  on  its  com- 
forts if  not  on  luxury.  Even  a 
writer  who  throws  himself  heartily 
into  his  parts,  need  not  go  in  for 
the  Pci'Mt'cos  apparatus  of  a  J^alzac, 
who  inspired  Iiimself  for  describing 
the  artistic  seiisualitv  of  a  *'  Hal- 
thasar  (lacs'*  by  heaping  his  apart- 
ments with  the  most  costly  **  pro- 
perties" of  i''l(Mnisli  laces  and  seulj)- 
tures.  ]]ut  like  ]>alzac  he  must 
have  his  coflec  and  other  stimulants, 
though  he  may  refrain  from  carry- 
ing indulgence  in  them  to  excess; 
and  like  Dumas  the  older  he  must 
m ingle  in  society,  filthoucjh  he  mav 
^re  less  to  sparkle  in  it  than 
tiie  all-accomplished  author  of 
*  Monte  (yhristo.'  It  demands  the 
strength  of  vouth  and  no  ordinary 
resolution  to  write  even  the  matter- 


of-fact  history  of  a  Joseph  Sell 
when  you  are  starving  upon  crasts 
and  water  in  a  garret — see  Borrow's 
confessions  in  bis  'Romany  Rye.' 
The  easy  play  of  the  imagination 
depends  on  external  conditions ; 
and  the  sacred  tire  burns  low  if 
body  or  mind  is  exhausted.  To 
get  up  his  facts  a  man  must  so 
abroad ;  he  must  pay  for  his  cabs 
and  his  kid  gloves:  and  it  will  be 
money  well  spent  if  be  makes  oc- 
casional return  for  the  hospitalities 
lie  receives.  To  do  fair  justice  to 
himself  and  his  subject,  he  should 
be  free  from  debt,  and,  if  possible, 
from  cares.  Unless  he  has  a  Bal- 
zac's rare  power  of  abstraction,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  flow  of 
thought  going  in  concert  with  the 
rattle  of  duns  on  his  door-knocker; 
and  there  is  inconsistency  in  realis- 
ing a  touching  love-scone  while  a 
nurseryful  of  children  are  clamour- 
ing for  bread.  So  genius  must,  of 
course,  make  money  as  it  can ;  an(l 
not  only  be  thankful,  but  be  a 
gainer  in  all  respects.  Yet  un- 
questionably the  very  general  prac- 
tice of  serial-writing  is  in  some 
ways  unfavourable  to  the  better 
style  of  art.  When  Dickens  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  his 
green  covew  in  the  flush  of  their 
popularity;  when  he  used  to  ride 
out  to  llampstead  or  Richmond, 
with  his  confidant  Mr.  Forster,  that 
he  might  lighten  suspense  as  much 
as  possible  till  he  had  heard  the 
results  of  the  sales,  readers  of  the 
Life  will  remember  with  what 
thought  he  prepared  each  separate 
instalment  for  isolated  effect.  The 
temptation  to  do  so  is  exceedingly 
strong,  for  the  public  is  short- 
sighted and  peremptory  in  its  judg- 
ment ;  tameness  is  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin  ;  and  it  will  seldom 
possess  its  soul  in  patience,  because 
it  may  hope  for  brighter  things  in 
our  next.  There  arc  magazines 
and  magazines,  as  we  have  reason 
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to  know.  There  are  editors  who 
rest  on  their  reputation,  and  can 
afford  to  stand  on  it;  who  pre- 
fer a  consecutive  and  finished  piece 
of  work  to  the  garish  patchwork  of 
forced  sensation.  But  there  are 
editors,  again,  who  will  have  a  suc- 
cession of  striking  effects,  like  the 
tableaux  that  succeed  eacli  other  on 
the  stage,  or  the  shifting  scenes  of 
a  panorama.  How  is  it  possible 
to  be  fairly  true  to  nature?  how, 
indeed,  can  one  avoid  the  wildest 
incongruities,  if  you  have  to  scatter 
your  murders  and  suicides  at  short 
intervals  of  a  chapter  or  two  ?  Even 
in  the  purely  sensational  point  of 
view,  you  discount  the  possibilities 
of  an  effective  climax.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  in  most  cases  be- 
comes an  abuse  may  possibly  prove 
serviceable  to  certain  authors.  For 
the  sense  that  each  separate  instal- 
ment is  so  far  complete  in  itself 
may  act  as  an  antidote  to  listless- 
ness  and  dulness.  And  should  the 
story  be  dragging,  the  monthly  cri- 
tiqties  bring  the  vanity  of  authorship 
up  to  the  mark  again. 

Then  the  author  may  arrange  for 
simultaneous  publication  in  some  of 
the  foreign  magazines.  The  pirates 
of  the  United  States  are  anticipated 
by  the  forwarding  of  early  proof- 
sbeet8,  which  is  altogether  without 
prejudice  to  the  popular  writer  reap- 
ing the  barren  glories  of  a  cheap 
notoriety  by  being  set  in  circulation 
through  the  cars  and  at  the  book- 
stiilis  in  stitched  covers,  priced  at  a 
few  cents.  He  makes  his  bargrain  in 
the  meantime  for  some  solid  pud- 
ding. There  is,  of  course,  a  very 
probable  hitch ;  and  the  chances 
are  that  neither  *  Harper's  *  nor '  The 
Atlantic '  manage  to  make  an  open- 
ing for  the  English  celebrity  at  the 
moment  that  suits  his  English  pub- 
li?*hers.  But  failing  that,  or  failing 
a  well-paying  magazine  anywhere, 
there  are  other  resources  that  begin 
to  open  to  him.     There  is  an  im- 


mense demand  for  fiction  in  the 
fiourishing  Australasian  colonies ; 
and  they  are  scarcely  so  successful 
in  raising  native  novelists  as  in  other 
classes  of  valuable  stock.  Besides, 
the  range  of  colonial  observation  is 
circumscribed,  and  squatters  and 
merchants  there  know  enough  of 
the  gold-diggings,  the  export  trade, 
the  bushrangers,  and  the  cattle-runs. 
They  have  cravings  for  the  romance 
of  the  Old  World,  and  enlighten- 
ment as  to  fashionable  and  political 
society.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
enterprising  newspaper  proprietors 
have  been  tightening  up  their  loosely 
printed  columns  of  advertisements, 
and  making  room  for  novels  *'by 
eminent  hands."  In  place  of 
relying  on  the  bursts  of  criminal 
and  political  sensation  that  come  to 
them  spasmodically  by  the  European 
mails,  they  find  it  pays  them  to 
supply  it  daily  or  weekly,  and  they 
pay  in  return  exceedingly  well. 
So  very  general  has  this  duplex 
system  become,  that  a  certain  pro- 
lific novelist  assures  us,  not  only 
that  he  has  never  published  a  story 
except  as  a  serial  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  that  he  has  never  pub- 
lished one  which  has  not  appeared 
simultaneously  at  least  iu  one  col- 
ony or  foreign  settlement,  while  the 
majority  have  done  so  in  three  or 
four,  including,  in  one  very  recent 
case,  even  Yokohama:  while  an- 
other popular  writer  is  accustomed 
to  gauge  civilisation  in  foreign 
parts  by  the  test,  *'  Do  they  or  do 
they  not  take  my  serial  novels  ?" 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  that 
flourishing  colony,  New  Zealand, 
stands  lowest  in  the  scale  when 
judged  by  this  standard.  l^artly 
for  similar  reasons,  this  example 
is  being  followed  by  the  periodi- 
cal press  in  England.  A  grouja 
of  country  papers  clubbed  tOr 
gether,  transact  their  business  in 
the  novel-market  throuch  a  central 
agency  that  places  itself  directly  in 
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communication  with  the  author. 
They  can  aftbrd  to  oiler  him  liberal 
terms,  and  wcejcly  proofs  are  cir- 
culated amon^  the  subscribers.  The 
people  who  buy  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  class  who  have  few 
dcalinojs  with  the  circulating  libra- 
ries,  a!id  rarely,  indeed,  read  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  print<?d 
book.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  precisely  the  class  who 
like  to  Iiave  good  value  for  their 
pennies,  and  who  conscientiously 
spell  through  each  line  in  a  page 
from  the  lirst  column  to  the  last. 
We  can  conceive  what  a  refresh- 
ment to  them  an  exciting  story  is, 
as  a  change  fi'om  the  advertisements 
of  the  antibilious  pills  and  Mr. 
Thoriev's  food  for  fatten inj;  cattle. 
No  doulit  that  taste  will  spread,  while 
editors  can  aftord  to  become  pro- 
portionately enterprising  in  grati- 
fying it.  In  the  meantime,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  one  of  those  pop- 
uhu'  novelists  we  liave  just  been 
mentioning,  had  the  ofter  of  selling 
liis  last  book  to  the  Association 
for  an  exceedingly  handsome  sum. 
Nay,  to  prove  how  far  the  system 
is  capable  of  being  worked,  we  may 
mention  that  the  *  Pickwick  Vapers ' 
have  recently  been  repubhshed  in  a 


cheap  Sheffield  joamal.  Thrown 
in  for  a  penny  with  the  miscella- 
neous matter,  and  read  aloud  in  the 
family  circle,  they  anticipate  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  humblest  social  strata ;  and 
immigrants  from  the  wilds  of  Kerry 
and  Connemara  are  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  "Winkle  and  Mr. 
Samuel  We  Her.  We  question  whe- 
ther these  uneducated  intelligences 
may  not  be  as  capable  critics  as 
many  of  their  betters :  they  arc  at 
least  as  likely  to  prefer  the  freshness 
of  nature  to  the  artificial  essences 
of  the  boudoirs  and  of  the  perfumers. 
And  writers  of  merit  may  avail 
themselves  of  opening  fields  which 
are  practically  closed  to  the  senti- 
mentalists and  false  sensationalists. 
]3ut  though  Baron  Tauchnitz  pays 
English  authors  liberally,  tho  in- 
come derived  from  absolutely  foreign 
sources — that  is,  iu  the  way  of  trans- 
lation— is  but  small.  The  French 
praise  and  higgle,  and  do  not  gen- 
erally avail  themselves  of  British 
tulent  till  the  term  of  international 
copyright  has  expired,  wboo  they 
can  translate  the  work  for  nothing; 
and  the  same,  though  perhaps  in 
a  less  degree,  may  be  said  of  the 
(yermans. 
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THE    GREAT     UNLOADED. 


Hb  called  himself  the  Reverend 
James  Johnstone,  M.A.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  believing  that  his 
Christian  name  was  James;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  strongest 
grounds  for  doubting  whether  his 
surname  was  Johnstone.  It  matters 
not ;  he  lives  in  ray  memoiy  as 
'*  The  Great  Unloaded." 

Mv  eldest  brother  Tom  has  a 
property  in  Scotland  called  Bog- 
more,  not  of  great  extent,  but  with 
very  good  mixed  shooting.  Person- 
ally he  never  cared  much  for  shoot- 
ing; and  when  he  took  actively  to 
politics  a  few  years  ago,  he  practi- 
cally handed  over  the  charge  of  the 
game  to  his  younger  brothers.  I 
usually  appeared  at  Bogmore  in  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August, 
and  remained  until  the  middle  of 
Oetober.  But  in  187 —  I  spent 
the  whole  of  August  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  and  the  first  fortnight  in 
September  with  a  friend  in  Eng- 
lan<l,  and  so  did  not  reach  Bogmore 
Ca.stle  until  the  17th  or  18th  of 
September. 

1  arrived  in  time  for  a  late  din- 
ner. On  entering  the  drawing-room 
I  found  that  its  solo  occupant  was 
a  man  who  was  standing  at  one 
of  the  windows.  The  evening  \vas 
ilark,  and  I  could  onlv  see  that  he 
was  tall  and  bulkv.  He  turned  to- 
wards  me,  and  I  bowed,  and  said 
something  about  just  arriving  in 
time  for  dinner. 

"  Mr.  Francis  IJouglas,  I  feel  sure 
bv  the  voice,"  said  the  unknown. 
*'  How  like  your  good  brother's  it 
ii^  r*  and  he  wrung  me  warmly  by 
the  hand. 

Further  conversation  was  pro- 
vented  by  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wo 
were  in  the  dining  -  room.  "  Mr. 
Johnstone,"  said   my  brother,    and 


the  unknown  waved  a  hand  over 
his  glasses,  muttered  some  words 
inaudibly,  and  we  all  sat  down. 

It  was  plain  from  the  outset  that 
dinner  was  a  serious  thing  with  Mr.  . 
Johnstone.  He  adjusted  his  nap- 
kin as  a  man  w^ho  has  a  long  cold 
drive  before  him  adjusts  his  rug, 
and  at  once  possessing  himself  of 
the  nearest  memi^  read  it  diligently 
from  beginning  to  end.  After  a 
minute's  anxious  reflection  he  raised 
his  head,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
his  face.  It  was  massive  and  well 
shaped,  and  of  a  uniform  red,  with 
the  exception  of  the  brow.  The 
eyebrows  were  shaggy,  and  tho 
eyes,  so  far  as  visible  (for  he  wore 
enormous  spectacles),  were  large  and 
brown.  Ho  was  clean  shaven ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  was  broad  and 
somewhat  sensual,  but  when  he 
smiled  his  expression  was  very  win- 
ning. He  appeared  to  be  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
conversed  little  durincj  dinner,  and 
ate  almost  incessantly,  but  with 
great  discrimination.  Once  I  saw 
an  expression  of  reproachful  regret 
come  over  his  face,  like  a  cloud 
over  a  frosty  sun,  when,  after  ac- 
cepting and  beginning  operations  on 
some  grouse,  he  perceived  that  there 
was  also  woodcock.  He  murmured 
"  tut,  tut !"  softly,  looked  again  at 
the  memi  Hn  which  woodcock  did 
not  appear),  and  glanced  reproach- 
fully at  my  sister-in-law  ere  he  re- 
sumed his  grouse. 

Dinner  over,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Johnstone,  instead  of  joining 
the  ladies  we  adjourned  to  the 
billiard-room,  where  I  was  formally 
introduced  to  him.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  been  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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"  Why,  voii'rc  a  Cambridjjc  man, 
Jolmstoijc,  arc  you  not  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  Ah  !  those  Trinity  swells  know 
nothing  of  poor  little  Corpus,  I 
suppose." 

1  was  forced  to  admit  that  I  did 
not  know  a  sinnjlc  man  in  Corpus, 
whereupon  he  began  to  enlarge 
upon  his  university  exploits.  ]3y 
his  own  account  he  must  have  been 
in  the  university  eleven,  and  one 
of  the  best  racket  and  tennis 
players  of  his  day.  lie  spoke  by 
name  of  several  dons,  whom  I 
knew,  and  asked  if  they  still  kept 
up  their  tennis.  That  he  could 
play  billiards  I  was  left  in  no 
doubt,  as,  during  our  ccmversation, 
he  gave  me  30  in  100,  and  beat  me 
easily. 

"  Do  you  shoot,  ^^r.  Johnstone  ?" 
I  inquired,  to  exhaust  the  list  of 
his  accomplishments. 

"  Ah !  there,"  lie  said,  laying 
down  his  cue,  "  you  boys  have  the 
pull  of  the  old  man.  I  love  it,  but 
I  can't  do  it.  Never  can  get  my 
gun  off  in  time;  and  if  I  could, 
there's  usually  nothing  in  it.  I'm 
a  heavy  man,  and  slow  at  my 
fences  ;  I  draw  Tny  cartridges  and 
forget  to  replace  them.  I^it,  l^oug- 
las,  1  must  be  off,  or  Linton  and 
John  will  be  dragging  the  Tay  for 
me."  And  with  these  words  he 
took  his  leave. 

"An<l  now,  Tom,"  I  said,  "  who 
is  your  friend  ?" 

Tom  th(*reupon  made  a  some- 
what disjointed  statement  to  the 
followinf;  ('Hect :  lie  iirst  met  ^Ir. 
Johnstone  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust at  a  ttthir  (Chote  luncheon  in 

the  hotel  of  S ,  a  neijxhbourinjj 

village  whi(?h  is  rapi4lly  being  con- 
verted into  a  fashionable  snmmer 
resort.  '  Mr.  Johnstone,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  explained  that  he 
was  in  holy  orders,  with  a  living  in 
the  south  of  Kngland  (the  name  of 
which  was  never  revealed);  and  that, 
following    high    academic  example, 


he  had  come  into  the  wilds  for  the 
purpose  of  coaching  or  grinding  one 
young  gentleman  (who  sat  next 
him)  for  his  matriculation  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  following  October. 
lie  told  Tom  that  this  young  fel- 
low's name  was  George  Linton, 
and  that  he  had  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  was  extremely  well 
connected,  so  highly  and  irregular- 
ly, indeed,  that  he  (Mr.  Johnstone) 
dared  not  whisper  the  quarter. 
Mr.  Johnstone  further  stated  that 
he  was  in  search  of  suitable  lodg- 
ings, but  could  find  none  in  the 
overcrowded  village.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  at  this  time  there 
was  standing  empty  a  cottage  be- 
longing to  Tom  called  "  The  Nest" 
It  had  until  recently  been  always 
occupied  by  a  \vatchcr ;  bat  its  last 
occupant  having  watched  the  gainc 
more  on  his  own  account  than  tint 
of  his  master,  was  in  respect  there- 
of dismissed;  and  Tom,  who  whs 
very  dilator}',  had  not  filled  up  Lii 
place,  lieforc  the  end  of  lunclieon 
"  The  Nest "  was  let  for  an  indcfiBite 
number  of  weeks  to  Mr.  Johnstone 
and  his  "beloved  charge,"  as  ho 
was  pleased  to  call  him.  Uow  the 
watcher's  place  was  tilled  the  sequel 
will  show. 

On  cross-examination  Tom  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  his  tenants  since  the  begin- 
ning of  their  lease;  that  he  had 
iriven  vounu  Linton  (who  did  not 
care  for  shooting)  unlimited  per- 
mission to  fish  both  for  salmon  and 
trout ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  fre- 
quently asking  Johnstone  to  shoot, 
he  had  given  him  leave  to  roam  at 
Ifirge,  with  or  without  his  gun  (his 
"  toy"  he  called  it — it  was  as  large 
.as  a  howitzer),  over  the  moor  ad- 
joining "  The  Xest."  At  this  state- 
ment I,  as  head-keeper  in  vacation, 
gave  a  whistle  of  dismay. 

**  You  need  not  be  alarmed,''  said 
Tom,  **  he  can't  hit  a  hay^tack.  As 
he   said    himself    when    he    askod 
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leave,  *  My  toy  is  company  to  me, 
and  can't  hurt  a  living  thin^.' 
Poor  old  Johnstone !  you  would 
have  laughed  if  you  had  seen  him 
yesterday,  with  his  gun  at  half-cock 
and  unloaded,  hanging  on  to  a  bird 
till  it  went  leisurely  out  of  sight. 
But  you  can  judge  for  yourself  to- 
morrow ;  I  asked  him  to  come  and 
go  out  with  you." 

And  come  he  did,  and  again  and 

vet  again  ;  and  proved  himself   to 

be  first-rate  company,  but  the  worst 

of  shots.     He  perpetually  drew  his 

cartridges,   and    forgot    to  replace 

them.     It  was  this  ridiculous  habit 

which  earned   for  him  the  title  of 

"  The  Great  Unloaded."  But  he  was 

quite  safe ;  not  merely  owing  to  the 

frequent  absence  of  cartridges,  but 

in    the    management   of    his  gun. 

And  so  September  rolled  away,  and 

October  came  in.    By  this  time  Mr. 

Johnstone  had   become  universally 

popular,  except  in  one  quarter — the 

Episcopalian  clergyman  of  the  place. 

This    gentleman    tried    again    and 


agam, 


but   without   success,  to  in- 


duce Mr.  Johnstone  to  take  or  assist 
him  in  his  services.  Mr.  Johnstone 
said  that  he  made  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  refuse  such  requests,  and 
that  his  holiday  would  be  no  holi- 
dav  if  he  once  jjave  in. 

With  this  exception  there  were 
no  bounds  to  his  popularity.  The 
young  fellows  liked  him  because  he 
made  them  laugh.  He  had  been 
e<lucated,  I  cannot  doubt,  at  fin 
p]nglish  public  school,  and  one  of 
the  great  English  universities;  and 
lie  had  accordingly  a  fund  of  expe- 
riences to  relate.  He  had  a  way  of 
iiiterlardinsr  his  conversation  with 
f^uaint  words  and  phrases  that 
was  very  taking;  and,  but  for 
his  cloth,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  perfect  mint  of  strange 
oaths.  Then  his  laugh,  especially 
at  his  own  jokes,  was  most  infec- 
tious— a  rich  gurgling  laugh,  ex- 
pressive  of  *deep   enjoyment,   and 


accompanied  by  a  quivering  of  the 
whole  frame. 

By  the  ladies  he  was  equally 
beloved;  partly  on  account  of  his 
prowess  at  lawn-tennis,  and  partly 
(this  was  an  instance  of  the  converse 
of  courting  the  child  for  the  sake  of 
the  nurse)  for  the  sake  of  his  "  be- 
loved charge,"  who  was  currently 
believed  to  be  a  nobleman  in  dis- 
guise or  temporary  disgrace. 

To  Tom  he  had  become  indispen- 
sable. He  was  a  good  talker,  and, 
when  it  suited  him,  a  better  lis- 
tener. He  allowed  Tom  tp  hold 
forth  to  him  for  hours  upon  his 
hobby  for  the  time — politics,  agri- 
culture, the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour,  or  whatever  it  might  be; 
and  just  spoke  enough  to  show 
that  he  was  listening  intelligently. 
These  conversations  were  utter  de- 
struction to  shooting,  as  not  a  bird 
within  earshot  would  sit;  but  then 
neither  Tom  nor  his  tenant  cared 
much  for  shooting. 

While  the  return  of  October 
brings  in  pheasant-shooting,  it  sends 
undergraduates  (and  their  coaches) 
back  to  their  labours ;  so,  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Johnstone,  Tom  good- 
naturedly  agreed  to  shoot  his  best 
coverts  in  the  second  week  of  Oc- 
tober. The  autumn  shooting  at 
Bogmore  is  of  a  most  enjoyable 
kind.  The  bags  are  not  enormous, 
but  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  all 
kinds  of  game,  including  black- 
game,  woodcock  (which  breed  there), 
and  occasionally  roe. 

On  the  10th  of  October  "The 
Great  Unloaded  "  arrived  punctually, 
accompanied  by  his  man  John  (sur- 
name unknown),  his  "  toy,"  and  a 
sack  of  cartridges,  loaded,  it  may 
be  here  mentioned,  with  sawdust- 
powder.  This  same  sawdust  pow- 
der, which  was  at  that  time  on  its 
probation,  Mr.  Johnstone  preferred 
to  the  powder  of  commerce,  because 
(as  he  explained)  it  caused  less  con- 
cussion  and   less   smoke,  and   also 
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(as  be  did  not  explain,  but  as  I  now 
believe)  because  it  made  less  noise. 
The  beat  before  lunch  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  day's  work ;  and 
special  pains  were  taken  to  post  the 
best  fjuns  in  the  best  places — and, 
of  necessity,  the  bad  shots  in  the 
worst.  Mr.  Johnstone,  accordingly, 
was  relegated  to  a  spot  of  great 
natural  beauty,  which  was  usually 
unprofaned  by  a  shot,  lie  was  not 
tr;ld  this,  so  he  went  to  his  post 
blithely.  To  punish  us  for  thus 
grossly  deceiving  a  good  man,  no 
sooner  were  the  beaters  well  off, 
than  it  was  seen  that,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wood,  both  furred  and  feath- 
ered, were,  with  one  accord,  liock- 
in2  to  the  "  Great  Unloaded's  "  cor- 
ner.  It  was  necessary  to  reinforce 
him  at  once. 

*'  llun,  Frank,"  shouted  Tom — 
"  nin  on  to  the  gat«  and  head 
them  !  they  are  breaking  away  in 
scores.  Toor  old  Johnstone  is  being 
mobbed."  AVould  that  I  had  left 
him  to  his  fate ;  he  could  have  en- 
dured it.  1  at  once  hurrietl  up  the 
hill  to  the  rescue,  only  to  find  that 
reinforcements  were  neither  desired 
nor  re(|uired.  Tom  might  have 
"  stowed  "  his  pity  ;  poor  old  John- 
str)ne  was  doing  pretty  well  in  his 
painful  position. 

As  1  rapidly  approached  the 
scene  of  the  reverend  gentleman's 
labours,  1  heard  the  in(^essant  re- 
port of  the  sawdust-cartridges;  and 
on  coming  within  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  yar<ls  of  the  spot,  a  remarkable 
sight  met  my  view.  "  The  Great 
Unloaded  "  was  transfonned  :  he  was 
spectacled  and  unloaded  no  longer; 
as  he  would  have  said  himself, 
"  Spectacles  wos  out,  cartridges  wos 
in  I"  lie  stood  with  his  back  to- 
wards me,  at  one  side  of  a  ride, 
with  his  great  eyes,  unobscured  by 
glasses,  raking  the  C(nert  opposite. 
Tiie  ground  around  was  strewn 
with   game.     Just   as    I   arrived    a 


cock-pheasant  came  rocketing  over 
his  head;  he  took  it  as  it  came, 
dropped  it  neatly  at  his  feet,  and 
reloaded  iu  an  instant.  I  was  about 
to  compliment  him  on  his  success, 
when  to  my  astonishment  his  man 
John,  who  had  picked  ap  the  bird, 
proceeded  to  put  it  into  an  enor- 
mous inside  pocket  in  his  coat. 
His  master  at  once  objected  to  this, 
but  not  on  the  ground  I  should 
have  expected  and  hoped.  *'Not 
him,  John — not  him;  how  often 
must  I  remind  you,  he's  as  tough 
as  old  boots !  No,  no ;  give  Mr, 
Douglas  his  dues.  Oh,  tlie  florid 
taste  of  the  uneducated  and  unre- 
fined !  Ha  !  my  young  and  artless 
mfiiden,  my  white-flcshed  darling !" 
— and  oh,  shamo!  down  came  a 
young  hen-pheasant — "this  is  sad; 
here  to-day,  in  the  pot  to-morrow; 
pouch  her,  John  ;  she's  worth  ten 
of  her  worthy  old  sire." 

And  so  he  ran  on,  speaking  partly 
to  himself  and  partly  to  Jolin,  and 
killing  everything  that  showed  it- 
self with  rapidity  and  accuracy. 
No  protracted  aim,  no  empty  bar- 
rels here.  After  killing  a  pheasant 
and  an  old  blackcock  right  and  left, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  James  I  James !"  ^this  is  my 
authority  for  believing  iiis  name  to 
be  James)  "  this  is  imprudent  I  but 
I  must  lot  out  to-day.  Nothing 
more  in  your  line,  thank  you.  Jlfon- 
fdeur  le  vieux  Alphonse  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  bosom  of  his  family." 

The  last  remark  was  addressed  to 
an  old  hare  which  had  hobbled  on 
to  the  ride,  and  sat  up  listening. 
At  this  p</int  a  cry  of  **  woodcock" 
arose.  If  Mr.  Johnstone  was  excit- 
ed before,  he  was  electrified  now. 
He  waited  with  admirable  patience 
while  the  graceful  bird  wound  its 
way  throngh  the  tops  of  the  young 
trees;  but  as  it  darted  across  the 
ride,  he  dropped  it  tenderly  on  the 
turf.  Tlie  sawdust  seemed  scarcely 
to  whisper,  as  it  slew  the  delicate 
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morsel.  John  stepped  forward  to 
pick  it  up.  "  John  I  John  !  leave 
that  bird  alone  ;  lay  not  your  sacri- 
legious hand  upon  it." 

He  then  advanced,  picked  it  up, 
stroked  its  feathers  admiringly,  and 
(oh,  wonder !)  carefully  deposited  it 
in  one  of  his  pockets,  apostrophis- 
ing it  thus,  as  he  did  so :  '*  You 
feathered  joy,  you  condensed  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  so  succulent 
yet  so  portable,  so  young  yet  so 
thoughtful,  flying  from  the  rash 
ignorance  of  youth  to  the  experi- 
enced palate  of  age !" 

Cries  of  **  woodcock  "  aijain. 

"  Oh,  James,  this  is  too  —  too 
much !" 

D<jwn  came  the  bird  ;  and  it  was 
picked  up,  stroked,  patted,  apostro- 
phised, and  pouched  in  the  same 
way  as  its  deceased  relative.  Mr. 
Joho stone  then  extended  the  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand,  and  thereon 
with  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
impressively  counted  four.  I  now 
believe  that  the  true  raeanioor  of 
this  operation  was  that  the  reverend 
rascal  had  that  day  shot  and  pock- 
eted four  woodcock.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  wild  cry  of  "roe  to 
the  left ; "  Johnstone  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning  changed  his  cart- 
ridges and  tore  off  in  that  direction. 

I  stood  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment; by  degrees  my  bewilderment 
yielded  to  indignation,  and  that 
again,  as  I  took  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  scene,  to  a  feeling  of 
intense  amusement.  Neither  John- 
stone nor  John  had  observed  me — 
they  were  too  much*  occupied — so 
I  cautiously  withdrew  and  returned 
to  my  old  post.  The  beat  was  soon 
over,  and  lunch  appeared,  and  with 
it  Mr.  Johnstone,  spectacled  once 
more  and  radiant  from  exertion  and 
triumph,  lie  had  slain  the  roe ;  the 
news  did  not  now  much  surprise  me. 

"  A  game-bag  for  Mr.  Johnstone," 
cried  Tom ;  and  Johnstone  lowered 
himself  on  to  it  with  a  restful  sigh, 
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taking  care,  I  observed,  not  to  sit 
down  on  the  pockets  which  con- 
tained his  spoil. 

"Well,  how  did  the  Hoy'  work 
to-day,  your  Reverence?  There 
were  not  many  pauses  in  its  dis- 
course," said  Tom. 

'*  I  blush,"  said  Mr.  Johnstone, 
"  from  the  novelty  of  the  situation  ; 
a  few  thoughtless  birds  and  beasts 
have  positively  come  against  my 
gun  and  hurt  themselves." 

"  Did  you  see  any  woodcock  ? " 
"  You    make    me     blush   again, 
Douglas,  but  from   another  cause ; 
I  admit  with  shame  that  I  not  only 
saw  but  fired  at/ow?\" 

This  was  indeed  playing  with 
fire ;  but  I  think  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  reckless  effrontery,  I  should 
have  spared  him,  had  he  not  grat- 
uitously attacked  me  at  random 
upon  a  sore  subject, 

"Bv  the  wav.  Master  Frank" 
(how  familiar  he  had  become !)  "were 
you  the  inhuman  creature  who  shot 
off  an  old  cock's  tail?  He  wob- 
bled past  me,  and  he  looked  so 
miserable  without  his  rudder,  that 
I  put  him  out  of  pain." 

Now  I  had  had  a  snap  shot  at 
a  cock-pheasant,  and  I  had  shot  off 
his  tail ;  but  I  hoped  to  escape 
exposure,  and  this  was  too  much 
for  my  temper. 

"  It's  a  pity  you  killed  him,"  I 
said;  "he's  not  worth  picking  up 
— he's  as  tough  as  old  boots." 

At  the  moment  I  used  these  sug:- 
gestive  words  Mr.  Johnstone's  moutli 
was  full  of  something  good.  He 
looked  reflectively  at  me,  and  swal- 
lowed his  morsel  very  deliberately 
before  he  replied. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  strangest  rea- 
son for  not  shooting  a  bird  I  ever 
heard ;  how  far  does  your  prejudice 
extend,  Frank  ?" 

"  I  draw  the  line  at  woodcock." 
"  At  woodcock,  you   young   sy- 
barite!   why,  I   don*t   believe  you 
know  what  trail  is." 
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"  As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Johnstone, 
I  draw  the  line  at  woodcock.  They 
are  such  feathered  joys,  so  succulent 
yet  so  portable " 

Mr.  Johnstone  here  dropped  his 
plate  and  started  to  his  feet.  What 
had  happened  ?  Mr.  Johnstone  had, 
he  said,  been  sitting  unawares  on 
an  ant's  nest,  lie  shook  himself, 
flicked  himself,  and  mopped  himself 
ail  over;  and  then,  shifting  his 
game-bag  nearer  Tom,  plunged  into 
a  political  discussion  which  lasted 
until  lunch  was  over.  His  were 
"fast  colours,"  and  as  he  could  not 
blush,  so  was  he  incapable  of  turn- 
ing white  or  green.  lie  showed 
no  further  si^nis  of  anritation  or  dis- 
comfiture. 

No  sooner  had  I  allowed  the  un- 
mistakable word  "  succulent "  to  es- 
cape me  than  I  repented  ;  I  had  (as 
I  still  have)  a  sneaking  liking  for 
"  The  Great  Unloaded,"  and  from 
that  moment  I  determined  to  screen 
him  if  I  could.  Nothing  worth  re- 
cording  occurred  during  the  after- 
noon ;  and  as  the  last  beat  iinished 
near  "  The  Nest,"  we  bade  Mr.  John- 
stone good  night  there.  A  long  good 
night,  as  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

I  was  not  much  surprised  when, 
next  morning,  Tom  received  a  note 
from  "  The  Nest"  to  the  following 
effect : — 

My  dear  Douglas, — By  the  time 
this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  in  Edin- 
burgh on  my  way  south.  That  dis- 
obliging ass  Vickers  has  telegraphed 
to  say  that  he  cannot  take  my  duty 
next  Sunday.  So  ^^  cedant  anna 
togWy''  down  with  the  gun,  on  with 
the  surplice.  My  affections  re- 
main with  you  and  your  birds  and 
bunnies.  With  many  thanks  for  a 
most  enjoyable  summer  from  my 
beloved  charge  and  myself,  I  re- 
main yours  faithfully, 

James  Johnstone. 

P.a9. — Remember  me  kindly  to 
Frank. 


He  was  much  lamented  1 
whole  party,  including  raysel 
his  sudden  departure  cast  a 
over  the  day's  sport,  althong 
haps  more  of  the  game  8h< 
picked  up  than  on  the  day  bef 

I  frequently  found  myself 
and  since  that  day  trying  to  i 
dispassionate  estimate  of  this 
man's  character.  I  firmly  n 
the  idea  that  he  had  acted  fro 
criminal  motive.  Indeed  it 
not  have  been  easy  to  fr 
charge  against  him.  He  wi 
ther  trespasser  nor  poacher ;  1 
Tom's  express  permission  tc 
over  his  ground  and  shoot  his 
if  he  could.  And  as  to  his  \ 
priation  of  the  game  when  « 
why,  from  a  legal  point  of 
the  birds  were,  strictly  spe 
his  by  right  of  capture,  not  '. 
Turning  then  with  relief  fro 
at  first  sight  criminal  aspect 
case,  what  remained  ?  I  con 
disguise  from  myself  that  the 
a  pretty  perceptible  dash  of 
obliquity  in  the  conduct  of 
Great  Unloaded."  He  had  b 
doubt  pretended  that  he  cou! 
shoot,  while  he  could  shoot 
Walsingham.  What  was  the  i 
for  this  duplicity  ?  At  one  t 
was  afraid  I  should  have  to  s 
this  question  in  a  way  ven 
creditable  to  my  reverend  i 
In  the  course  of  a  cautious  ii 
gation  which  I  instituted,  I 
tained  from   the   station -mas 

S that  packages  labelled 

ishable  "  were  frequently  dispf 
southwards  by  Mr.  Johnstone 
ing  his  tenancy  of  "  The  Nest. 
Johnstone  had  been  good  ei 
to  explain  that  these  myst 
consignments  were  Scotch  deli 
for  the  consumption  of  his 
mother.  There  was  no  farthc 
dencc  of  their  contents ;  and  c 
at  least  I  felt  sure,  that  if  the 
contain  game,  no  **  feathered 
found  their  way  into  the  Ik 
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nuurket  or  into  the    moutH   of  the 
dowager  Mrs.  Johnstone.     And  this 
leads  me  to  the  only  conclusion  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  some  solid 
fonndation, — namely,   that    even  if 
profit  formed  a  factor  in  Mr.  John- 
stone's little  game,  his  leading  motive 
was  to  provide   constant    material 
for  the  pleasures   of  the  table   in 
which  his  soul  delighted.     And  was 
he  to  be   severely  condemned  for 
this  I     Suppose,    reader,  that    you 
shot  a  woodcock  unobserved  ;  what 
would  you  do?     Tell  about  it,  no 
doubt,  and  to  every  one  you   saw. 
Xoved    thereto     by    honesty    un- 
adorned?     Has  not  vanity  a  little 
to  do  with  it  ?     To  test  the  matter, 
wy,  did  you  ever   shoot  one,  and 
allow  it    to  be   supposed  for  one 
moment  that  any  one  else  shot  it  ? 
Probably  not.     It   comes,  then,  to 
this — ^which    is  the    moaner    vice, 
vanity  or  greed!     But   perhaps   I 
wn  rather  a  partial  advocate;   or 
perhaps,  after  all,'  the  fault  lay  in 
the  woodcock  being  so  portable. 

In  the  course  of  my  investiga- 
tion I  made  a  few  inquiries  in  other 
qnarters  concerning  "  The  Great  TJn- 
loaded's'' mode  of  life  during  his 
tenancy  of  *'The  Nest;"  but  little 
transpired  that  did  not  redound  to 
his  credit.  His  rent  and  his  trades- 
"ieu's  bills  were  paid  in  full  through 


a  local  solicitor.      It  may  be  men- 
tioned   parenthetically   that    while 
his  grocer's  bill  for  sauces  and  con- 
diments was  considerable  and  con- 
stant, his  butcher's   bill  was   small 
and    intermittent,    especially  from 
and   after  the  12th  of  August.    -I 
tried   to  draw  his  late   cook,  a  re- 
markablv  shrewd  old  Scotchwoman  ; 
but  her  deafness  when  I  trenched 
on  delicate  oround  was  that  of  the 
nether  millstone.     I  honour  her  for 
her  loyalty,  and  I  only  trust  that  she 
was  not  under  the  spell  of  a  more 
tender  passion.     She  and  her  master 
had  been  thrown  much  together,  as 
he  spent  a  large  portion  of  each  day 
in  the  kitchen ;  and  to   see  much 
of  Mr.  Johnstone  was  to  love  him. 
Fortunately  love  and  admiration  of 
a  worthy  object  bring  their  reward 
with  them.     So  great  was  Mr.  John- 
stone's fame  as  a   good   liver,  that 
ICitty  M*Isaac  has  ever  since   com- 
manded her  own  price  as  a  cook. 

But  was  he  the  Reverend  James 
Johnstone,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  College, 
Cambridge  ?  Surely  this  admitted 
of  easy  ascertainment.  Well,  I 
have  not  examined  the  books  of 
Corpus  or  the  clergy  list,  and  I 
cannot  tell.  But  if  that  name  is 
to  be  found  therein,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  to  its  lawful  owner,  non 
de  tefahula  narratiir. 
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CLIMATE    IN    THE    LEVANT. 


In  the  month  of  July  last,  Europe 
was  surprised  by  the  announcement 
.that  Cyprus  had  been  handed  over 
by  the  Sultan,  to  be  administered 
by  the  English  Government ;  and 
the  news  had  hardly  been  published 
when  questions  were  asked,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment, regarding  the  alleged  un- 
healthy climate  of  the  island.  Such 
questions  were  not  easily  answered. 
Uur  information  with  regard  to  the 
Levant  is  at  present  most  imper- 
fect; and  as  no  scientific  data  re- 
garding the  country  were  available, 
the  Government  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  more  than  a  very 
general  reply. 

Luckily    for    the    Opposition — 
though     unfortunately     for     many 
gallant  men  in  the   fine  regiments 
.ordered  to  Cyprus — the   course  of 
^political     events    necessitated    that 
'iiae  occupation  of  the  island  should 
(be  undertaken  at  the  commencement 
.  of  ithc  most  unhealthy  period  of  the 
year;  and  our  troops  were   conse- 
quently   quartered    in    the    plains 
and  jlower  hills  during  four  of  the 
hott^t  months,  and   were   at   first 
but    ill    provided  with    even    the 
neccsaaries  of  healthy  life.     It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  much  of  the 
sickness 'whicli  resulted  was  due  to 
the  general  want  of  experience,  and 
to  the  neglect  of  certain  precautions 
well   known  to  those  familiar  with 
the  Levantine  climate.     We  in  fact 
paid  dearly  at  first  for  experience 
by  which  no  doubt  we  shall  profit, 
if,    at   any   future   time,  it   should 
aorain   become    necessarv  to    mass 
English  regiments  in  Cyprus. 

A  simple  instance  of  the  im- 
prudences committed  may  be  quoted 
from  the  letters  of  one  of  the  news- 
paper correspondents.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  he  ^writes  enthusiastically 


to  describe  the  cool  retreat 
garden  beside  a  channel  of  n 
water,  where  he  had  set  his 
Any  one  who  had  lived  lo 
Syria  or  Cyprus  would  haii 
ticipated  the  result,  for  in  tb 
letter  the  correspondent  infoi 
that  he  is  suffering  from  fevex 
he  taken  up  his  abode  in  s 
field  or  on  a  dusty  roadsic 
quarters  would  no  doubt  bav 
hot  and  uncomfortable,  but 
would  have  been  far  safer  for 
than  a  spot  shut  out  from  th 
and  situated  close  to  water. 

The  season  of  the  year  a 
inexperience   of    our    troops 
circumstances  which  combiuc 
most  remarkable  manner  to 
semblance  of  truth  to  the  id 
the  climate  of  Cypnis  was  so 
erous  as  to  make  it  impossi 
Englishmen    to  inhabit  the 
Thus  the  outcry  grew  louder 
season  became  more  unhealtl 
it  was  announced  by  the  opp 
of  the  Government  that  our 
acquired  possession  would  fa 
be  abandoned. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  p 
that  a  similar  argument  woi 
prive  us  of  many  an  im] 
station  now  held  by  Engla 
centuries.  If  Cyprus  is  to  1 
rendered  because  it  is  unfa 
why  not  Malta  with  its  well- 
ague,  or  Gibraltar  because 
rock -fever?  still  more,  Ji 
where  the  fearful  yellow  f< 
always  to  be  dreaded ;  or  ever 
from  which  hundreds  of  our 
countrymen  return  every  y< 
valided  by  climate  alone? 

This  is  not  the  spirit  whi 
made  England  great.     It  is 
spirit  which  brought  our  Ai 
war  —  a    combat    against 
rather    than     against    any 
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enemy — to  a  successful  issue.     The 
very   obstinacy    of    Englishmen — 
vhich  makes  it  so  diflScult  to  induce 
them  to  observe  such  precautions  as 
are  necessitated  by  trying  climates 
—may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  only 
a  sign  of  the  indomitable  will  that 
bas  made  us  masters  of  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  world.     Nevertheless, 
lie  who  enters  into  a  struggle  with 
climate,  refusing  to  submit  to  any 
restraint  to  which  he   is    unaccus- 
tomed   in    our  own    country,   has 
challenged  an  enemy  whose  strength 
he  little  knows,  and  by  whom  he  is 
certain  finally  to  be  overcome. 

The  geographical  position  of  Cy- 
prus is   one   of  so   great   political 
inaportance,  that,  were  the  climate 
far    more  unhealthy  than   it   is  in 
reality,  it  might  stiil  be  our  duty  to 
hold  the   island.      It  is   "  a  strong 
place  of   arras"  commanding    the 
Mediterranean  adit  to  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  and   situated   close 
to     that   position    in    Syria   which 
covers   the    Suez    Canal :  it    is  a 
vantage-ground  where,  behind   our 
^'^^n  frontier,  we  might,  preparing 
for-  war,  mass  our  troops  and  collect 
^^i  r  stores  at  a  short  distance  from 
^*if2  front,  as  is  rendered  necessary 
*^>^  the  rapidity  of  modern  strategi- 
cal movements.     This  is  the  value 
^^  Cyprus  to  England  ;  and  the  ques- 
r'-^^n  which   should   be   now  asked 
J^      not,  "Is  the   island   suflBciently 
*J^althy  to  make  it  a  charming  rcsi- 
^  ^>Tice  or  a  favourite  station  " — but 
^*^"1her,  "What   are   the  means  by 
^'liich  the  climate,  if  it  is  in  reality 
j^^d,  may  be  improved?  and  what 
?^«  the  precautions  to  bo  observed 
5^^  our  troops  in  order  to  secure  the 
^«st  possible  amount  of  sickness  in 
H^arters  ? " 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Cyprus 
'^lone  that  we  may  perhaps  be  ulti- 
^^riately  concerned.      Cyprus  is   in- 
deed the  base ;  but  if  it   has   any 
Value,  it   is  because  operations  on 
^c  mainland  mav  at  some  future 


time  become  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  roads  to  India.  We^ 
may  therefore  well  extend  the  in- 
quiry further,  and  seek  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  climate 
of  the  Levant  as  a  whole,  more  es- 
pecially with  that  of  Syria,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  as  far  as 
the  sandy  shores  of  Gaza,  to  which 
the  Cyprian  climate  appears,  so  far 
as  has  been  ascertained,  to  present 
a  very  close  similarity. 

A  certain  amount  of  definite 
scientific  information  has  already 
been  collected  which  will  aid  us 
in  this  inquiry.  For  ten  years  a 
series  of  meteorological  observations 
have  been  kept  by  II.M.'s  Consul- 
General  at  Beirut,  and  at  'Aleih  in 
the  Lebanon.  At  Jerusalem,  Gaza, 
Jaffa,'  and  Nazareth,  observatories 
have  been  in  existence  for  some 
time.  General  remarks  on  the  cli- 
mate of  portions  of  Northern  Syria 
have  been  sent  in  by  our  consuls, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  their  reports. 

A  regular  series  of  Observations 
have  been  made  by  the  English 
Survey  party  in  all  parts  of  South- 
em  Syria,  including  the  Jordan 
valley,  the  climate  of  which  may 
well  be  expected  to  prove  extraor- 
dinary. The  general  result  both  of 
these  observatiops  and  of  personal 
experience  will  be  here  given  as 
briefly  as  possible,  in  order  that  a 
correct  estimate  may  be  deduced  of 
the  character  of  the  climate  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  a  clear 
idea  formed  of  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions and  possible  improvements 
required  to  make  the  Levant  habit- 
able for  Englishmen. 

The  climate  of  Syria  and  of  Cy- 
prus is  remarkable  both  for  the 
sudden  local  contrasts  which  it  pre- 
sents, and  for  the  regular  recurrence 
of  its  annual  changes. 

In  the  short  distance  of  160  miles, 
we  find,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  a 
climate  ranging  from  the  polar  to 
the  tropical — a  flora   including  the 
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Arctic  shrubs  of  Hcrmon  and  the 
African  flowers  of  Jericho.  Near  the 
Dead  Sea  the  humraing-birds  may 
be  seen  fluttering  gaily  in  January ; 
while,  almost  in  sight,  is  a  mountain 
on  which  the  Syrian  bears  are  roll- 
ing in  the  snow. 

The  rugged  block  of  Mount  Casius 
divides,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
pestilent  swamps  of  Alexandretta 
from  the  healthy  bay  of  Seleucia; 
and  the  fever-stricken  marshes  of 
Acre  are  close  to  the  healtliy  slopes 
of  Carmel. 

But  while  the  climate  differs  thus 
suddenly  in  neighbouring  localities, 
•it  cannot  be  called  variable,  because 
the  recurrence  of  the  change  in  its 
seasons  is  almost  monotonous  in 
regularity.  The  spring  showers 
having  fallen,  the  sky  becomes  clear; 
and  it  remains  clear  for  six  months 
— a  deep,  hard  blue,  scarcely  ever 
relieved  by  a  cloud,  and  only  dead- 
ening to  an  iron-grey  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  desert,  until 
in  autumn  the  land  and  its  inhabi- 
tants seem  only  to  subsist  in  ex- 
pectation 01  the  rain. 

Another,'  impoitant  feature  of 
Levantine  climate  is  the  compara- 
tively moderate  temperature  during 
the  summer,  and  the  refreshing 
difference  between  day  and  night. 
In  addition  to  this  advantage,  the 
climate  is  rendered  more  healthy 
and  agreeable  by  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  winds,  throughout  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  year,  blow  from 
the  south-west  and  west.  The 
great  heat  in  the  interior  of  the 
•country,  where  the  Syrian  desert  ex- 
tends eastwards  towards  Euphrates, 
is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. The  result  is,  that  a  fresh 
sea-breeze  rises  as  soon  as  the  in- 
terior country  becomes  heated  by 
the  sun,  and  blows  steadily  all  day, 
dying  away  in  the  cool  of  the  after- 
noon. 

A  few  notes  on  the  temperature 
of  various  places  in  Syria  will  serve 


to  give  some  idea  of  the  g 
character  of  the  climate.  Jcrui 
for  instance,  2500  feet  abov 
sea,  has  a  mean  temperatu 
about  5*7°  Fahr.  throaghoul 
year.  Jerusalem  is  situat 
latitude  SI**  47',  but  the  meai 
perature  is  equal  to  that  of  ] 
lona  in  latitude  41**  23';whi 
mean  temperature  at  Cairo  i 
at  Bagdad  66°,  and  at  Ca 
in  latitude  87°  28',  not  less 
61°  Fahr.  Nor  is  the  dim; 
the  Holy  City,  as  comparec 
other  parts  of  Syria,  reniai 
temperate.  In  the  Lebanon 
Anti-Lebanon,  3000  or  400C 
above  the  sea,  the  summei 
is  much  less ;  and  at  'Aleih^ 
feet  above  Beirut,  a  temperati 
86°  is  considered  unusuall; 
Ilermon  and  the  higher  pa 
Lebanon  are  often  covered 
snow  throughout  tho  year, 
even  in  August  the  tempe 
on  the  lower  spurs  is  cool  ai 
freshing.  In  the  plains  the 
is  of  course  greater,  but  tho 
temperature  at  Beirut  does  n 
ceed  86°  during  the  hottest  i 
— August;  and  95°  is  gcr 
about  the  highest  temperate 
the  shade  at  noon  in  summer. 
The  heat  is  but  little  felt  » 
as  the  west  breeze  blows.  1 
however,  the  east  wind  pr 
the  temperature  in  the  plaii 
creases  suddenly  to  100°  or 
In  May  18V8,  tho  themic 
stood  at  118°  for  three  days  i 
observatory  at  Gaza;  and  tl 
ceptional  heat  was  exporl 
throughout  Syria,  materially 
aging  the  harvest,  and  desti 
tiie  silk  crop  at  Beirat  S 
heat  is,  however,  quite  phcnon 
and  the  highest  reading  cf  the 
momcter  in  the  plains,  even 
east  wind,  is  very  rarely  above 
Fahr.  In  (Cyprus  the  tempe 
in  the  bell-tents  during  laust 
rose  to  120°,  which  represent 
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bably  110°  in  a  proper  observatory. 
This  extreme  heat  was  experienced, 
however,  in  the  plains  near  Laruaka. 
The  diurnal  range  of  temperature 
at  Jaffii  has  been  found,  by  long- 
continued  observations,  to  vary  from 
ir  to  17**  Fahr.      The  hottest  time 
of  day  is  always  from  about  1  p.  m. 
to  8  P.M.,  and.  the  reading  in  the 
sun's  rays  (with  a  black-bulb  ther- 
mometer)  then  rises  to  over  170° 
Fahr.      By  night  the  temperature 
falls  rapidly ;  and  even  in  August  it 
is  rarely  above  64°,  unless  the  east 
^ind  b  blowing,  giving  a  difterence 
of  no  less  than  30°  between  noon 
and  midnight.      In  the  plains  and 
along  the  sea-coast,  the  lowest  tem- 
perature recorded  is  about  36°,  and 
even  in  the  severest  winter  frost  is 
never  experienced.  Thus  the  climate 
*s  suitable  for  the  growth  of  palms 
'ind  other  trees  liable  to  be  affected 
^y  frost ;  while  in  the  hills,  even  at 
^^  elevation  of  only  2000  feet,  they 
'*'*U  not  thrive.       In  the  mountains 
the   winter   temperature    is    much 
'Ower,  and  frost  is   commonly   ex- 
perienced ;    thus   in   the   hills   the 
^'JOe  flourishes  much  better  than  in 
^'je  plains.     In   Lebanon   and  the 
"*^Ler  ranges,   snow   falls    thickly 
|«roughout  the  winter,  and  the  cold 
^y    night   is   considerable   even    in 
^^  «rjmer. 

The  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
^^vantine  nights  is  accompanied 
j^t^erally  by  a  fall  of  dew  much 
'^^vier  than  occurs  even  in  the 
'^ight  of  our  English  summer.  In 
■"^^prus  also  this  heavy  dew  is  ex- 
*^«nenced,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
^V"er  of  last  year  was  no  doubt  due 
^  chills  resulting  from  the  darap- 
^5is  by  night.  Even  the  heavy, 
^^Kible  Egyptian  tents,  commonly 
''^^d  by  residents  in  the  Levant, 
^^^  not  form  a  sufficient  protection 
^IS'iinst  the  dew,  which  drips  from 
^^^^  ropes  in  the  morning  and  pene- 
^^tes  through  the  roof,  making 
^Vcry  article  of  clothing  or  bedding 


quite  damp.  It  is  evident  that  the 
single  bell-tents,  unfortunately  pro- 
vided for  our  troops,  must  have 
been  quite  as  unfitted  to  keep  out 
the  dew  at  night  as  they  were  to 
keep  out  the  heat  by  day.  A  bell- 
tent,  in  fact,  is  about  as  suitable  in 
the  East  as  a  tail-coat  or  a  tall  hat ; 
and  our  commissariat  may  justly  be 
blamed  for  not  having  made  bet- 
ter provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
trctops,  in  a  country  which  should 
have  been  treated  as  if  possessing 
an  Indian  climate. 

The  monthly  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  Levant  requires  a  pass- 
ing notice,  as  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  comparative  salu- 
brity of  various  seasons.  The 
coldest  month  is  January ;  and  the 
heat  increases  steadily  until  August, 
a  sensible  difference  generally  oc- 
curring in  the  end  of  July.  In  the 
commencement  of  September  the 
power  of  the  sun  begins  to  decrease, 
and  the  temperature  falls  with  equal 
regularity  to  the  minimum.  In  Oc- 
tober the  nights  in  the  hills  begin 
to  become  chilly ;  and  this,  as  will 
be  explained  immediately,  is  the 
most  dangerous  month  in  the  year. 

The  rainfall  of  Syria  has  been 
roughly  computed,  from  a  variety 
of  observations,  to  average  about 
18  or  20  inches  in  the  year,  the 
rain  falling  for  about  sixty  days. 
Thunderstorms  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  occur  only  between  the 
months  of  September  and  March. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  rain 
in  different  years ;  and  the  country 
throughout  is  subject  to  periodical 
droughts,  such  as  occurred  lately 
in  Cyprus  during  three  successive 
seasons,  causing  an  extensive  emi- 
gration of  the  native  population. 

The  general  result  of  the  obser- 
vations above  noticed  tends  to  give 
an  impression  which  is  in  reaJity 
more  favourable  than  the  climate 
warrants.       A   country   where  the 
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sea-breeze  blows  daily,  where  the 
nights  are  cool,  and  the  summer 
heat  by  day  not  generally  higher 
than  95°,  might  at  first  be  con- 
sidered to  possess  unexpected  ad- 
vantages compared  to  other  Eastern 
or  Mediterranean  districts.  A  de- 
scription of  the  general  course  of 
the  seasons  will  serve,  however,  to 
show  how  trying  the  climate  really 
is  to  Europeans. 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinok 
the  last  April  showers  fall,  and  the 
dry  season  commences.  At  this 
period  the  country  is  seen  at  its 
best.  The  green  corn,  already 
tinged  with  yellow,  covers  the 
plains,  and  the  flowers  are  in  their 
full  beauty.  The  huge  dark  leaves 
of  the  mallows — which  form  a 
staple  article  of  food  for  the  poorest 
''lass — cover  the  crumbling  ruins 
of  former  cities.  The  delicate  pink 
phlox  grows  in  large  beds  on  the 
hill-slopes,  and  the  white  cyclamen 
hides  in  the  shady  hollows.  The 
variety  and  richness  of  the  colour- 
ing in  uncultivated  districts  have 
been  noticed  by  every  traveller  who 
has  written  on  the  country  ;  and 
those  who  merely  visit  Syria  or  Cy- 
prus during  the  tourist  season  must 
«*-arry  away  a  very  unreal  impression 
of  the  usual  aspect  of  the  land. 

Easter-time  is  also  the  healthiest 
period  of  the  year,  and  hence  it 
results  that  the  proportion  of  travel- 
lers who  suffer  from  fever  is  com- 
paratively very  small. 

The  increasing  power  of  the  sun 
soon  kills  the  flowers,  and  withers 
the  delicate  spring  colouring.  By 
the  beginning  of  May  the  grey 
hills  and  brown  plains  have  as- 
sumed their  summer  aspect,  dry 
and*  scorched,  without  a  blade  of 
green  grass  or  a  single  blossom. 
In  many  districts  the  corn  has 
already  been  reaped,  and  only  the 
white  stubble  remains;  while  the 
thistles  and  thorns  which  sprout  so 
rankly  are  shrivelled  by  tl^e   heat, 


and  form  sometimes  almos 
sable  obstacles. 

About  the  middle  of 
east  wind — called  sherk  i 
and  khamsin  in  Egypt — b 
blow,  generally  for  three  d 
time.  The  wet-bulb  tlier 
often  shows  a  difference  of 
the  dry-bulb  during  the  pi 
of  this  wind ;  and  the  extr< 
ness  of  the  air  is  shown  by 
traction  of  such  substance: 
stance,  as  vellum  book-cove 
are  often  curled  backwar 
they  had  been  placed  befo 
fire. 

The  wind  is  not  gener 
strong,  but  blows  in  puffs  o 
which  strike  the  face  like 
from  a  furnace  when  its 
opened.  Nor  is  it  the  1 
dryness  alone  which  make 
wind  so  trying.  It  has  bee 
by  careful  experiments  th 
it  prevails,  the  air  is  almosi 
destitute  of  ozone.  The  ozo 
refuse  to  give  even  the  Ic 
of  colour  until  the  sea-bree 
again,  when  in  less  than  hal 
they  become  dyed  a  deep  ' 

The  ozone — the  most  i 
ing  ingredient  in  the  ai 
absent,  man  and  beast  i 
stricken  with  a  feeling  of 
and  of  incapacity  for  active 
When  the  east  wind  is  st 
senBC  of  thirst  is  tormentii 
lips  and  palate  become 
It  is,  however,  extremely 
0U8  to  imbibe  large  qua 
any  liquid,  as  a  kind  of 
sore  throat  is  often  the  ii 
result  of  excessive  driukii 
mals  are  sometimes  killed  b 
wind,  and  cases  of  heat 
among  the  inhabitants  of  t 
are  frequent. 

With  the  month  of  Maj 
ing  season  terminates ;  and 
the  heat  is  greater  in  June 
these  months  are  nevertl 
healthy  as  is  any  part  of 
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Tlie  west  wind  blows  steadily,  and 
the  dew  at  night  is  accompanied  by 
a  refreshing  coolness.  Thus  mid- 
snmmer  is  by  far  the  best  period 
for  any  active  outdoor  operations, 
and  might  safely  be  recommended 
as  the  right  time  for  moving  troops, 
or  for  conducting  field  operations. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  season  is  the 
occurrence  almost  every  year  of  one 
heavy  shower  of  rain  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, generally  last  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  so. 

In  the  month  of  August  the 
maximum  temperature  is  attained, 
and  the  east  wind  begins  to  blow 
again  —  occurring  frequently  also 
"throughout  September.  The  most 
r-craarkable  feature  of  this  season  is 
the  appearance  of  small  whirlwinds, 
raising  long  columns  of  dust  and 
chaflf,  and  travelling  slowly  over  the 
country.  These  whirlwinds  often 
"precede  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  They  sometimes  possess 
^n^at  force,  and  it  is  said  that  the  sun- 
helmets  of  the  English  soldiers — to 
gay  nothing  of  the  official  papers  of 
the  officers — were  often  carried  up 
to  a  great  height  in  the  sand-columns 
which  swept  through  our  camps. 
In  the  desolate  regions  south  of 
Damascus,  columns  of  great  size 
mav  be  seen  from  a  lontj  distance 
swirling  slowly  across  the  land ; 
and  by  the  natives  they  are  believed 
to  be  the  visible  bodies  of  mcilimiant 
demons  prowling  about  the  coun- 
trv.  Their  action  is  limited  to  a 
very  small  area,  and  it  is  possible 
to  stand  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  column  without  experiencing 
a  breath  of  air,  though  the  loud 
churning  noise  may  be  distinctly 
heard. 

In  September  the  sickly  season 
begins,  and  in  October  cases  of 
fever  become  frcquenl:.  The  latter 
month  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  from 
the  sudden  alternations  of  tempeni- 
ture.     The  power  of  the  sun  on  the 


baking  soil  is  still  very  great,  but 
the  wind  is  cool,  and  the  nights  in 
the  hills  arc  very  cold.  Chills  arc 
therefore  very  frequently  caught, 
and  result  immediately  in  fever  and 
ague.  Dysentery  is  also  common 
at  this  period ;  and  the  fruit-season 
being  at  its  height,  an  additional 
source  of  sickness  is  found  in  greedy 
eating  of  grapes,  melons,  or  prickly 
pears.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
temptations  of  the  delicious  fruit  of 
the  Levant  will  always  be  a  source 
of  much  trouble  to  our  military 
doctors,  who  will  find  it  very  hard 
to  persuade  the  men  to  abstain 
from  such  a  cheap  and  easily-ob- 
tained luxury.  Even  the  natives 
of  Syria  are  most  imprudent  in  this 
respect,  and  severe  visitations  of 
fever  have  been  traced  to  the  eating 
of  the  prickly  pears,  which  form 
hedges  round  many  of  the  Syrian 
villages. 

Early  in  October  the  autumn 
equinoctial  gales  visit  the  country, 
and  generally  prove  much  more 
violent  than  those  of  the  spring. 
Torrents  of  rain  fall  *  for  two  or 
three  days;  and  in  a  wet  year  set- 
tled weather  cannot  be  expected 
for  the  rest  of  the  autumn. 

The  extreme  clearness  of  the  air 
after  the  first  rains  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  au- 
tumn season.  Distances  appear  to 
the  eye  to  be  suddenly  halved,  the 
most  minute  objects  stand  promi- 
nently out,  and  the  profile  of  the 
hills  is  clearly  cut  against  the  sky. 
The  face  of  the  countiy  is  rapidly 
changed — the  grass  begins  to  give 
a  faint  tinge  of  green  to  the  hill- 
slopes,  and  splendid  masses  of  cum- 
ulus clouds  are  piled  up  on  the  hor- 
izon, giving  a  varied  play  of  light 
and  shade,  which  is  truly  charming 
to  the  eye  tired  with  the  monoton- 
ous glare  of  the  cloudless  summer 
sky.  At  this  time  the  birds  of 
passage  appear  in  large  fiocks — lap- 
wings and  bustards,  woodcocks  and 
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quails;  the  lesser  birds  also  gather 
round  the  springs,  and  the  calling 
of  the  red-legged  partridges  is  heard 
>Yherever  cover  can  be  found. 

This  season,  which  appears  so 
charming  and  refreshing  after  the 
long  summer,  is,  however,  the  most 
deadly  and  treacherous  of  all.  The 
traveller  who  vif,its  Syria  after  the 
first  rains  have  fallen,  cannot  be  too 
cautious.  It  is  almost  impossible 
at  this  time  of  year  to  sleep  even 
for  a  night  in  the  plains,  without 
suffering  from  fever.  The  hills  are 
the  only  safe  part  of  the  country ; 
and  even  there  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  the  driest  parts,  and  to 
avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 
The  miasma  from  the  recking  ground 
is  drawn  out  by  the  sun's  rays;  and 
the  damp  soil  is  turned  up  by  the 
plough  as  soon  as  the  first  showers 
have  softened  the  baking  ground. 
The  fevers  of  the  country  increase 
in  vinilence  throughout  the  month 
of  November ;  and  in  some  years  it 
is  stated  that  the  population  of  vil- 
lages in  the  plains  is  not  only  decim- 
ated, but  even  reduced  by  one  half, 
so  fatal  is  the  malady  among  the 
peasantry. 

As  the  heat  decreases  and  the 
soil  gets  thoroughly  soaked  with 
rain,  the  climate  gradually  grows 
more  healthy.  In  December  and 
January  the  fever  becomes  less  vir- 
ulent, though  many  cases  of  simple 
ague  occur,  bnught  on  by  exposure 
and  damp ;  for  ague  in  the  Levant 
takes  the  place  of  rheumatism  or 
catarrh  in  the  West. 

In  January  and  February  snow 
falls  frequently  on  the  hills  above 
a  level  of  about  2000  feet.  Hail- 
storms also  often  occur,  and  the 
rains  during  these  months  are  very 
heavy.  The  ground  is  swamped  by 
the  water,  and  becomes  impassable 
in  the  plains;  bogs  and  quagmires 
are  formed  wherever  the  natural 
drainage  is  deficient,  and  the  low- 
lying  grounds  are  flooded. 


In  many  of  the  valleys  the  corn 
is  often  entirely  rained  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  system  of  irri^tion ; 
and  the  plentitul  rainfall  whicli,  if 
properly  stored,  would  suffice  for 
the  whole  summer,  becomes,  in  the 
present  neglected  condition  of  the 
country,  only  a  curse  to  the  land. 

The  rainy  season  continnes  until 
the  vernal  equinox,  but  the  storms 
decreaeo  in  severity  througbout 
February  and  March.  In  1874, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  hills  of 
Palestine  were  white  with  snow  in 
April.  Seven  heavy  falls  occurred 
in  Jerusalem  that  year ;  and  Mount 
Salmon,  near  Nablus,  retained  its 
white  veil  for  many  days.  £astcr 
falling  early,  the  tourists  at  the 
Holy  City  experienced  the  unex- 
pected and  unpleasant  surprise  of 
sitting  in  their  tents,  in  summer 
costume,  amid  the  snow,  at  a  season 
when  mild  and  sunny  weather  was 
to  bo  expected.  Such  a  year  is, 
however,  exceptional  in  the  Levant. 

AVe  have  now  traced  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  climatic  change 
throughout  the  course  of  the  year 
— from  the  healthy  spring  to  the 
dry  hot  summer,  the  deadly  au- 
tumn, and  the  cold  winter.  Our 
attention  may  next  be  directed  to 
the  common  diseases  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  their  apparent  causes. 

The  most  usual  diseases  in  the 
Levant  arc  dysentery,  fever,  oph- 
thalmia, and  disorders  of  the  liver 
and  spleen.  Dysentery  is  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  and,  as 
before  stated,  prevails  commonly  in 
the  autumn.  The  native  remedy 
is  simple,  consisting  of  lemon -juice 
squeezed  into  coffee,  and  is  said  to  , 
be  sometimes  very  effective.  The 
native  dress,  however,  affords  the 
best  preventive;  for  the  broad, 
thick  shawl,  worn  round  the  loins 
by  men  and  women  aUke,  keeps  the 
stomach  warm,  and  prevents  those 
chills  which  are  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  dv  sen  ten*. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  with  regard 
to  the  native  costume,  that  however 
nndesirable  it  might  be  for  a  domi- 
nant race  to  assume  the  dress  of  a 
natioQ  which  it  governs,  there  are 
vet  certain  peculiarities  of  costume 
which  originate  in  the  requirements 
of    climate,    and    w^hich    may    be 
adopted     with     advantage.       The 
^vaistband   is  not   the  only  article 
of  dress  which  recommends   itself 
^s  being   suitable   to    the   climate. 
TLe  flowing  robes  and  loose  white 
<^loaks  worn  in  summer   are   more 
effectual   in   keeping  out  the    sun 
^lian  are  our  own  tight>-fitting  gar- 
*^^  ents ;  and  the  native  head-dresses 
^^^serve  special  mention  as  forming 
^  tfcc  best  protection  possible  against 
*^  ^nstroke. 

The    stagnation    of    the    blood, 
^^^  hich  produces  sunstroke,  may  oc- 
^^  iir  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and 
^^"oraetimes  attacks  the  knees,  when 
^  xposed  with  a  tight-fitting  cover- 
^  ^g,  especially  in  riding.     The  nape 
^^f  the  neck  is,  however,  the   most 
dangerous    spot,   and    all    Eastern 
l:ieadi-dresses  cover  it     In  Morocco 
the   natives   will,  however,  face    a 
^erce  summer  sun  with  only  a  grass 
diet   round  their  temples,  the  top 
of  the  head  being  exposed.     This 
'fillet  is  bound  tightly,  and   passes 
over  the  base  of  the  skull  at  the 
Lack.     In  the  same  way  the  Syrian 
liead-dress,  called  kufeyehy  which  is 
worn   by  Christians,  by  horsemen, 
by  the  Bedouin,  and  by  the  native 
regiments — in  fact,  by  all  who  are 
most  exposed  to  the  sun — consists 
of  a  shawl  bound  round  the  tem- 
ples by  a  fillet.     A  felt  cap  is  often 
worn  under  the  shawl,  but  the  main 
object  of   the»  head-dress  is  to  cover 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  to  give  a 
tight  ligature  round  the  head.     The 
action    of   this  fillet  can    only    be 
properly  accounted  for  by  a  physi- 
cian.    The    fact    remains,  that    it 
forms   a   most    efficient   protection 
aofainst    sunstroke.      The  sun-hel- 


met  worn  by  our  troops  does  indeed 
shade  the  neck,  but  it  does  not 
bind  the  head.  The  adoption  of 
the  kufeyeh  might  prove  a  valuable 
precaution  against  the  sun ;  and  as 
a  military  dress,  it  has  a  very  smart 
appearance  when  employed  by  the 
Turkish  troops.  The  turban  could 
hardly  be  adopted  by  Christians  in 
the  Levant,  as  the  prejudices  of 
Moslems,  who  regard  it  as  a  dress 
distinctive  of  the  faithful,  would  be 
aroused.  The  kufeyeh  possesses  the 
additional  recommendation,  that  it 
is  already  the  Christian  and  mili- 
tary costume  of  the  country. 

Ophthalmia  is  a  disease  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Levant.  In  Egypt  it  is 
still  more  common,  and  in  India 
our  countrymen  also  suffer  from  it. 
In  Syria  the  chalk  districts  are 
those  where  it  prevails  most,  for 
the  glare  of  the  white  rock  is  very 
trying  to  the  sight.  It  is  said  that 
the  use  of  kohel  to  the  eyes  is  one 
of  the  best  preservatives  against 
this  painful  disease.  Ophthalmia 
is  unfortunately  very  catching,  but 
care  and  cleanliness  will  do  much 
to  prevent  its  becoming  dangerous, 
and  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silvpr  in 
severe  cases  has  a  very  salutary 
result. 

Last,  bnt  not  least,  comes  the 
question  of  fever,  concerning  which 
so  much  has  latterly  been  said. 
The  following  remarks  may  perhaps 
prove  of  value,  in  pointing  out  the 
real  causes  of  the  disease,  and  the 
necessary  remedies  and  precautions. 

The  Levantine  fever  is  of  two 
kinds,  intermittent  and  remittent; 
but  the  cause  appears  to  be  the 
same  in  both  cases  —  namely,  an 
aff*ection  of  the  liver,  due  princi- 
pally to  bad  water. 

The  intermittent  fever  or  ague, 
though  very  weakening  and  trying, 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  dangerous  to  life. 
It  takes  the  place  in  the  East  of 
an  intluenza  cold,  and  is  generally 
brought    on    by    overwork,   chills, 
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over-exposure,  worry,  or  any  cause 
which  lowers  the  natural  enerijy. 
The  poison  may  lie  unsuspected  in 
the  system  for  months,  and  only 
show  itself  after  removing  to  a 
healthy  district.  It  is,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  na- 
tives, that  bad  water  is  the  original 
cause  of  the  fever. 

Ague  commences  with  bad  head- 
ache, hot  and  cold  fits,  and  thirst. 
After  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
perspiration  sets  in,  and  the  fever 
entirely  disappears.  The  patient 
feels  relieved,  and,  though  weak, 
still  quite  well.  It  is  then  that 
rest  and  nourishment  with  quinine 
are  required ;  for  the  fit  is  certain  to 
return,  and  if  no  precautions  have 
been  taken,  the  violence  of  the  fever 
in  the  second  attack  will  increase. 

The  intermittent  fever  is  easily 
treated,  though  it  usually  leaves 
behind  an  affection  of  the  liver 
which  may  last  for  a  lifetime.  Tlie 
patient  is,  however,  always  more 
subject  to  attacks  than  before. 

There  is  a  curious  symptom  which 
sometimes  accompanies,  an<l  some- 
times takes  the  place  of,  the  fever. 
This  is  the  ulcer  known  as  Hahh  el 
llah'hhjphy  "  the  Aleppo  button ;  " 
also  calleil  JFuhh  cs  S ctni eh,  "tho 
boil  of  a  year,"  because  it  generally 
Lasts  for  the  best  part  of  a  year. 

This  curious  ulcer  is  universallv 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  drink- 
ing unhealthy  water. 

The  climate  of  Aleppo  is  cool — in 
fact,  cold,  for  the  orange-tree  will 
not  grow  there ;  but  still  this  plague 
is  most  frequent  in  that  part  of 
Syria.  In  the  Lebanon  also,  it 
commonly  appears,  and  throughout 
Svria  cases  occur.  If  the  ulcer 
dries  up,  the  patient  gets  fever.  If 
it  runs  its  course,  he  generally 
escapes.  The  "  Alej)po  button"  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  be  a  natunil  outlet 
for  the  fever-poison  from  the  system. 

Fever,  as  above  said,  is  ascribed 
to  the  drinking  of  certain  springs ; 


and  those  sources  which  are  sap- 
posed — or  rather,  which  have  by 
experience  been^  proved — ^to  bo  tbc 
most  dangerous,  are  carefally  avoid- 
ed by  the  natives,  although  they 
are  often  clear  and  tempting,  while 
the  springs  in  use  are  perh^s  mud- 
dy and  brackish.  A  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  water  might  perhaps 
throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
disease ;  meantime  a  fact  reported 
from  Cyprus  tends  to  confirm  the 
native  belief,  for  it  is  stated  that 
the  only  body  of  men  who  entirely 
escaped  fever  last  year  was  a  party 
supplied  with  water  from  the  fleet. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  consider- 
inc:  the  less  dan<jerous  intennittent 
fever;  but  the  disease  which  at- 
tacked our  troops  in  Cyprus  was 
the  more  virulent  remittent  fever 
called  Sa/ra  ("yellow"),  which  is 
accompanied  with  vomiting  and 
typhoid  symptoms.  This  malady 
requires  far  greater  care  and  medical 
skill  to  combat  it;  for  the  oppor- 
tunity for  administering  qumine, 
which  occurs  between  the  fits  of 
the  ague,  does  not  arise  in  the  re- 
mittent fever. 

It  appears  to  have  been  clearly 
shown  that  this  fever  is  due  to  mi- 
asma, produced  by  the  stagnation 
of  water  in  the  soil.  Throughout 
Syria  the  driest  districts  are  always 
the  most  healthy.  The  Sinaitic 
desert  has  a  climate  almost  eutirely 
free  from  fever,  while,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  marshes  is  the 
most  sickly  part  of  the  Syrian 
coast.  In  autumn  a  great  deal  of 
sickness  is  caused  by  ploughing, 
the  miasma  being  thus  enabled  to 
e«*cape  from  the  ground,  which  is 
already  made  damp  by  the  rains. 
In  Cyprus,  the  necessary  turning  of 
the  soil  in  the  various  camps  may 
probably  have  incrreased  the  un- 
liealthy  condition  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  was  proved  in  one  instance, 
at  Cyprus,  that  the  fever  waa  pre- 
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duccd  by  the  leakage  of  an  aque- 
duct which  formed  a  small  marsh 
close  to  the  camp  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  who  had  at  one  time  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  sick.  The  regiment 
next  in  order  suffered  less;  while  a 
third  regiment,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  water,  was  hardly  affected 
at  all. 

The  question  of  reclaiming  the 
marahes  on  the  mainland  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  greatest  importance. 
In  first  dealing  with  the  country, 
all  those  districts  where  miasma  is 
to  be  feared  should  be  most  care- 
fully avoided ;  and  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult, for  the  effects  q{  the  malaria 
seem  to  be  restricted  to  within  a 
very  small  distance  of  the  marshes. 

The  swamps  are  of  two  kinds: 
first,  those  along  the  coast;  second- 
ly, those  inland.  The  latter  are  due 
to  the  existence  of  sinks  without 
any  natural  outlet.  These  are  very 
conamon  in  the  Lebanon,  and  ap- 
pear- often  to  be  volcanic  craters. 
^Ti  the  northern  slopes  of  Ilermon 
*ach  a  sink  occurs;  and  the  whole 
^^  the  little  plain  is  every  year  sud- 
^CTily  flooded  by  water  issuing  from 
*he  foot  of  the  hills.  The  lake 
®ul>siJes  during  tlie  summer,  and 
^       "pestilential  marsh  remains.     To 


.D  these  sinks  would  be  an  en- 
tering task  of  considerable  diffi- 
^^Ity,  as  they  are  geijcrally  quite 
^^  »*:r'ounded  with  hills.  The  area  is 
^^t:,  however,  usually  very  large; 
the  evil  effect  of  the  miasma, 
l)efore  stated,  is  quite  local. 
Ihe  maritime  marshes  would  pcr- 
X»  bo  more  easily  treated  ;  for  we 
■J,  in  many  cases,  follow  out  the 
s^igns  of  the  greatest  engineering 
^**t.ion  of  antiquity,  and  treat  the 
«mps   as  the   Romans    formerly 


^atcd  them. 

The  most  notoriously  unhealthy 

^l^ce  on  the  coast  is  the  Bay  of 

"•'^^nderdn,    or  Alcxandretta,   and 

T'^ere  is  no  part  of  the  shore  which 

so  marshy.    The  remarks  made 


by  \  ice-Consul  Barker,  in  his  re- 
port in  1872,  as  to  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed should  start  from  this  fever- 
stricken  port,  are  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  malignant  character  of  the 
local  fever  he  attributes  to  the  stag- 
nation of  the  air  over  the  marshes. 
The  high  green  hills  of  Mount 
Rhossus  on  the  south,  and  the 
Alma  Dagh  (Mount  Amanus)  on 
the  north  and  east,  shut  out  every 
breath  of  air.  The  temperature 
night  and  day  varies  only  from  80'' 
to  90°  "Pahr. ;  and  the  miasma, 
sucked  out  of  the  marshes  by  the 
sun,  hangs  in  the  stagnant  air,  form- 
ing a  mist  in  the  morning  and 
evening. 

"  I  have  known,"  he  says,  "  in 
one  month  of  August,  eight  English 
travellers  who  did  not  survive  their 
having  slept  one  or  two  nights  in 
passing  through  Iskanderdn.  ,  .  . 
Some  Europeans  of  peculiar  con- 
stitution resist  the  first  brunt  of  the 
fever,  but  only  to  keep  it  hanging 
about  them  until  next  summer 
carries  them  off.  Very  few  can 
stand  more  than  two  years  without 
being  obliged  to  leave  for  change 
of  air,  which  it  is  said,  however, 
is  more  dangerous  than  remaining. 
,  .  ,  The  fluctuating  native  pop- 
ulation, principally  indigenous,  of 
Iskanderiln,  resist  the  fever;  but 
they  all  have  running  sores  in  their 
legs,  which  dry  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  then  the  fever  breaks 
forth  afresh.  The  lungs  of  those 
born  there  resist  the  mortuarv 
effect,  but  I  have  seen  infants  at 
the  breast  with  open  sores  in  their 
legs."  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  the  ulcers  thus  described  re- 
semble the  "  Aleppo  button"  already 
noticed. 

Were  this  the  only  disadvantage 
which  Alexandretta  possesses,  if 
considered  as  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  of   India,  it  could  xiot^W^ 
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be  regarded  in  itself  as  a  very  great 
objection.  When,  however,  we 
consider  that  the  direct  route 
through  Aleppo  leads  to  a  healthy 
and  safe  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  twenty -live  miles  south 
of  Alexandretta ;  that  this  route 
to  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  (Su- 
weidiyeh)  is  shorter  than  that  to 
Alexandretta ;  that  it  follows  the 
course  of  the  river,  while  that  to 
Alexandretta  first  runs  round  the 
great  swamp  north  of  Antioch,  and 
then  crosses  the  difficult  pass  of 
Beiliin  (Pylnu  Syria^,  2000  feet  high, 
— it  seems  curious  that  the  more 
northern  of  the  two  tenniui  should 
find  any  favour  in  the  eyes  of  unpre- 
judiced writers.  In  the  one  case  we 
have  a  healthy  harbour,  in  a  charm- 
ing situation  at  a  river-mouth,  in 
a  plain  dotted  with  gardens  of  mul- 
berrica  and  pomegranates,  and  a 
route  ascending  by  easy  gradients 
up  a  healthy  valley ;  in  the  other 
we  find  a  harbour  rendered  danger- 
ous by  the  violence  of  the  ragghja 
wind,  blowing  in  winter  in  sudden 
squalls  through  the  mountains, 
and  a  town  lying  among  pestilent 
marshes — while  the  proposed  line 
must  either  run,  like  a  "  fell*'  rail- 
way, over  the  pass,  to  descend 
again  to  an  inland  swamp,  or  will 
necessitate  a  tunnel  scarcely  less 
costly  than  that  under  Mont 
(>enis. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Alexandretta  marshes. 
The  swamps  extend  along  the  bay 
for  30  miles,  and  have  an  area  of 
«nbout  100  square  miles.  They 
occupy  a  flat  plain  between  the 
high  hills  and  the  sand-dunes  along 
the  shore,  and  they  are  formed  by 
the  damming  up  of  the  water  de- 
scending from  the  mountains,  Avhich 
sinks  into  the  loamy  soil  behind 
the  dunes.  The  maritime  plains  of 
the  Syrian  coast  possess  throughout 
the  same  character.  The  plains  of 
Sharon  and  of  Acre  are,  in  the  same 


way,  the  result  of  the  dcnndation  o^ 
the  hills,  and  of  the  beapiDg  up  o^ 
sand  blown  inland  from  tbc  shores- 
At  Acre  and  in  SharoDy  awamps 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner^  at 
a  level  very  little  above  that  of  the 
sea,  and  they  are  annually  flooded 
by  the  torrents  from  the  hills. 

The  question  of  draining  these 
marshes  is  not  so  easy  as  has  some- 
times been  assumed.  In  the  case 
of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  it  is  perliaps 
less  difficult,  because  the  plain  is 
wider,  and  the  fall  which  can  be 
obtained  for  the  water  is  greater. 

In  this  instance  the  Roman  works 
still  remainr  The  area  of  one  of 
the  Sharon  swamps  was  restricted 
by  a  wall  built  from  the  hills  to 
the  shore,  and  carefully  cemented 
inside.  The  bar  of  soft  sandy  rock 
was  then  cut  thron<;h  in  various 
places,  and  the  streams  which  now 
form  the  swamps  were  allowed  to 
drain  into  the  sea.  These  works 
have  become  ruined,  the  channels 
have  been  filled  up,  and  the  marshes 
have  re-formed. 

At  Alexandretta,  however,  the 
difficulty  is  greater.  The  hills  ap- 
proach witliin  four  miles  of  the 
shore;  they  are  steep*  and  lofty, 
and  cut  up  with  many  water- 
courses. The  marsh  is  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  sea;  and,  in  fact| 
it  is  said  by  one  writer  to  be  helow 
sea-level.  Were  this  the  case,  we 
might  hope  to  let  the  sea  in  and 
destroy  the  marsh  ;  bnt  it  seems 
probable  that  the  real  level  is  abovB 
that  of  the  sea. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
should  have  to  provide,  not  only 
for  draining  the  existing  marsh,  bnt 
for  carrying  away  the  water  from 
the  hills  as  it  descends  every  winter, 
— and  this  supposes  very  extensive 
irrigatory  works. 

An  engineer  who  has  already 
written  on  the  question  appears 
to  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact.  He 
proposes  to  drive  iron  pipes  through 
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the  great  sand-dunes,  and  so  tap 
the  water  within,  the  pipes  being 
*  raised  considerably  above  the 
sandy  bottom"  of  the  sea,  into 
which  they  discharge. 

The  very  gradual  slope  of  the 
shore  and  the  low  level  of  the 
marshes  would,  however,  render 
such  drainao^e  almost  impossible ; 
and  the  tubes  would  probably  be 
destroyed  by  the  violent  storms 
which  have  already  formed  the 
dunes,  and  which  sometimes  com. 
pletely  alter  the  soundings  of  the 
sea-bottom  near  shore  in  a  single 
night. 

The  evil  must  be  tapped  at  the 
root.  The  cultivation  of  the  hills, 
and  the  utilisation  of  the  water 
now  allowed  to  run  to  waste  down 
the  valleys,  would  render  it  in  time 
far  easier  to  deal  with  the  marsh  ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile,  many  valu- 
able lives  might  be  sacrificed  in  the 
attempt  to  render  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandretta  healthy,  and 
sacrificed  to  very  little  purpose — 
for  the  port,  as  above  noticed,  is 
not  the  natural  terminus  for  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  which 
should  follow  the  Valley  of  the 
Orontes,  to  the  Bay  of  Scfeucia,  on 
the  other  side  of  Mount  Rhossus. 

The  peculiar  malignity  of  the 
fever  at  Alexandretta  is  attributed 
to  the  stagnation  of  the  air.  The 
sea-breeze,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  Syrian 
climate,  is  never  felt  there.  The 
importance  of  obtaining  a  free  ac- 
cess of  wholesome  air  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Even  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  marshes  is  less  danger- 
ous when  the  sea-breeze  blows  away 
the  miasma.  The  villages  in  Syria 
are  perched  on  heights  which  catch 
the  least  breath  of  air,  and  are  thus 
rendered  not  only  cooler  but  more 
healthy.  In  the  choice  of  camps, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
\o  select  spots  thus  open  to  the 
^vind. 


The  preceding  description  of  Le- 
vantine climate  would  be  of  little 
value  by  itself;  it  is  because  a  tnie 
idea  of  the  climate  may  lead  to  ithe 
suggestoin  of  precautions  necessary 
to  be  observed,  and  of  improvements 
which  may  gradually  be  made,  that 
the  results  of  experience  are  useful. 
We  may  therefore  now  briefly  con- 
sider the  rules  which  should  be 
observed  by  those  whose  lot  is  cast 
at  any  time  in  Cyprus  or  Syria. 

The  first  and  most  important  pre- 
caution is  to  keep  dry.  The  healthi- 
ness of  any  district  in  the  Levant 
has  been  shown  to  be  proportion- 
ate to  its  dryness.  The  tempting 
neighbourhood  of  streams,  and  gar- 
dens irrigated  by  open  channels  of 
water,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  open  ground  at  some  distance 
from  any  spring  should  be  selected. 
It  seems  also  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
conduct  water  to  a  camp  through 
pipes,  or  by  an  aqueduct,  unless  it 
can  be  so  arranged  that  no  overflow 
or  pool  of  stagnant  water  can  by 
any  chance  be  formed.  It  would 
be  far  safer  to  organise  a  service  of 
mules  or  donkcvs  to  brin<j  in  the 
water  in  earthen  jars  from  some 
little  distance. 

The  danger  of  camping  near 
water  is  perfectly  well  understood 
by  the  Bedouin,  whose  tents  arc 
never  placed  close  to  the  springs. 
The  Arab  women  bring  water  into 
camp,  sometimes  from  a  distance  of 
over  a  mile,  either  on  donkeys,  or 
often  in  goat-skins  on  their  own 
backs.  The  reason  given  by  the 
Arabs  is,  that  fever  is  to  be  feared 
near  the  springs. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  Syrian 
climate  is  an  advantage  of  which 
the  most  should  be  made.  Sanitary 
arrangements  are  much  facilitated 
thereby;  and  cities  exist  in  the 
Levant  without  drains,  because  of 
the  power  of  the  sun  in  burning  up 
ofliensive  matter.  The  presence  of 
stagnant  water  counteracts  this  ad- 
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vantage,  and  will  at  once  convert  a 
healthy  camp  into  a  fever  centre. 

The  second  precaution   concerns 
the   choice   and  use   of  water.     A 
source  having  been  selected  which 
is  not  condemned  by  the   natives, 
a  second  safejjuard  mav  be  obtained 
by  distilling  the  water  before  use. 
Filtering  does   not  appear  to  have 
the  required  effect,  and   the  pocket- 
filter  (such  as  was  supplied  to  our 
troops  in  Ashantee)  is  at  best  but  a 
clever  toy,  not  likely  to  bo  used  by 
a  man  whose  thirst  is  scarcely  ap- 
peased by  a  bucketful.     It  must  be 
put  beyond  the  soldier's  power,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  drink  bad  water. 
Boiling  has  a  good  effect,  but  dis- 
tillation has  been  found  to  be  a  per- 
fectly successful   cure   for  infected 
water.     It  is  true  that  the  tiiste  of 
distilled  water  is  flat,  but  this  can 
be   remedied   in   many  ways ;  and 
the  use    of  barley   or  rice   in  the 
water  (as  drunk  by  the  smitlis    in 
our  arsenals)  is  to  be  reconmiended, 
as  tending  to  allay  the  thii*st  after 
drinking  a  lesser  quantity.     Lemon- 
ade and  cold  tea  are  also  valuable 
beverages  for  preserving  the  healthy 
condition    of   the   liver,    and     thus 
preventing  fever.     Generally  speak- 
ing, the  less  that  a  man  drinks  the 
better  he  will  be.     The  soldier  who 
is   constantly  drinking  in    the  heat 
of    the    day  will  soon  fall  ill ;  and 
the   man  who  persists  in   drinking 
spirits  or  beer,  and  who  is  at  the 
same  time    exj)osed  to  the  heat  of 
the    sun,   has  but  a  short  time   to 
live  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  said  that  whitewashing  the 
interiors  of  vessels  in  which  the 
water  is  distilled  corrects  the  flat- 
ness of  taste.  The  experiment  could 
easily  be  tried,  and  in  permanent 
(piarters  there  should  be  very  little 
difticulty  in  supplying  wholesome 
water  to  the  troops.  This  precau- 
tion alone  would  probably  make  a 
marked  difference  in  the  healthiness 
of  the  various  stations. 


The  third  requisite  for  camps  is 
an  exposure  to  the  weEtem  breeze. 

Stations  cUoscn  in  sheltered  posi- 
tions will  never  be  healthy  in  sam- 
nier;  and  it  would  be  preferable 
to  stand  the  full  force  of  the  winter 
stonus,  rather  than  to  choose  a  lo- 
cality wliere  the  air  stagnates  as  it 
does  at  Alexandretta. 

The  fourth  precaution,  and  one 
of  no  little  importance,  is,  that  none 
of  the  men  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep   on   or   close  to  the  ground.  .. 
The  miasma  creeps  along  the  sor — 
face,  and  it  is  said  that  a  differen 
of  six    inches    in  level   will  some — 
times  make  the  difference  be  twee 
health  and  disease.     It  is  not  diffi^ 
cult  to  make  the  proper  arrange — 
ments.       In  tents,   the 
may  be  suspended  from  the  poles : 
in  huts,  the  beds  can  he  erected,  likc^ 
berths  in  a  ship,  against  the  walls  « 
But  even   if    it  necessitated   mor9» 
cumbrous  arrangements,  it  is  of  th(» 
utmost  importance    that  the   raerf 
should  sleep  at  least  a  foot  from  th» 
ground,  and  that  the  tents  shoaled 
be  provided  with  ground-sheets. 

The  fifth  precaution  concerns  tb» 
dress  of  the  men.     In  Cypros,  chol  I 
era-belts  were  ordered  to  bo  worn 
but  the   article  so  called  is  one  o 
the  most  unsatisfactory  productiont 
in  existence.     It  is  a  belt  of  flannel  I 
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buttoned  over  the  abdomen.     Th 
buttons  arc  always  coming  off,  an 
the  flannel  shrinks  so  as  to   mflk( 
the   belt   quite   useless.     A 
roll   of  flaunel    is   better,   and 
native  shawl  is  still  more  effective.*^ 
The  Turkish  troops  wear  a  anifomv- 
waistcoat,  with  an  open  jacket,  anA 
a  broad  red  sash  wound  round  be-' 
neath  the  jacket     Such  a  eostiuna 
has  a  comfortable  and  by  no  means 
unmilitary  appearance;  and   when, 
in  addition,  the  knfeyeh  is  worn  on 
the  head,  the  soldier  ma^  be  said 
to  possess    a  costume    suitable  to 
the  climate,  and  securing  the  be|t 
chances  of  health  for  the  wearer. 
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3  sixth  point  regards  the  food 
I  troops.  It  will  always  be 
It  to  prevent  the  men  from 
ating  and  over-drinking.  The 
ness  of  the  peasant  constitu- 
n  the  Levant  is  due  to  the 
aiousness  of  the  natives.  They 
only  coffee,  lemonade,  and 
;  they  live  almost  entirely  on 
ibles  and  oil.  The  constitu- 
►f  Englishmen  requires  a  meat 
ind  it  would  be  impossible  to 
e  the  natives  altogether.  A 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  is, 
•er,  a  requisite  for  health  ;  and 
a  veixetable  as  the  tomato  is 
est  diet  for  preserving  the 
y  action  of  the  liver.  Onions 
Iso  said  to  be  preservatives 
t  fever ;  and  fruit  eaten  in 
•ation  at  maturity  is  also 
some,  thouijh  the  sweet  mel- 
id  the  prickly  pears  are  con- 
d    very   injurious  by  the   na- 

;  seventli  and  last  precaution 

should    be    observed    when 

le  is,  that  the    reliefs  should 

the  country  in  spring,  and 
he  troops  withdrawn  should 
it  to  a  healthy  and  temperate 
e.  The  men  arriving  in  spring 
have  at  least  four  healthy 
IS  in  which  to  become  accli- 
?d  and    acquainted    with    the 

necessitated  bv  the  countrv. 
will  thus  be  better  fitted  to 
go  the  trials  of  the  unhealthy 
n  ;  and  the  increase  of  tem- 
re,  which  has  been  shown  to 
iilar  from  elaiiuarytt)  Septem- 
ill  come  on  them  orraduallv. 
roo[)s  retired  should  not  be 
:o  any  of  our  Mediterranean 
IS,    when}     heat     and    fever 

be  again  encountered,  nor 
I  thev  1)0  quartered  in  a  very 
country.  Many  will  have 
it  away  the  fever-poison  in 
f^ystems,  and  sudden  chills  in 
zXwx  climate  will  inevitably 
in    the    reappearance    of  the 
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Levantine  disease.  Many  officers 
have  suffered  more  since  leavinir 
Cyprua  than  they  ever  did  in  the 
island ;  and,  as  above  stated,  the  same 
return  of  fever  is  equally  dreaded 
by  those  who  leave  Alexandretta. 

By  observing  the  above  precau- 
tions, the  health  of  troops  or  resi- 
dents in  the  Levant  might  ba  pre- 
served to  a  very  great  extent  with- 
out any  radical  alteration  in  the 
climate  itself.  With  time,  liow- 
ever,  improvements  mjght  be  in- 
troduced which  would  affect  the 
salubrity  of  the  country.  Changes 
must  have  occurred  for  the  worse 
in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  or  the 
ancient  historian  would  not  have 
described  the  plains  of  Jericho — 
now  pestilent  in  autumn  from  the 
stagnant  water — as  a  region  **  fit 
for  the  gods."  In  the  time  of 
Josephus  these  plains  were  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  the  water  from 
the  springs  was  carried  away  in 
aqueducts  to  irrigate  the  palm- 
groves.  The  palms  disappeared- 
about  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
climate  began  probably  to  be  un- 
healthy from  that  period. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  country 
is  the  construction  of  roads.  If  our* 
troops  in  Cyprus  could  have  been 
quartered  on  the  slopes  of  Olympus, 
at  a  height  of  3000  or  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  should  perhaps 
have  heard  little  of  sickness  araonor 
them.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  impracticable,  in  the  present 
condition  of  Cyprus,  to  feed  them 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast. 
Good  roads,  and  the  introduction 
of  wheeled  transport,  would  facili- 
tate the  communications  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  and  make  it 
possible  to  quarter  the  troops  in 
stations  far  more  healthy  than  the 
plains  of  Larnaka.  In  Syria,  too, 
the  country  would  also  require  to 
be  opened  up ;  and  the  stations, 
which  would  prove  most  healthy 
are  on  Lebanon  or  the   mountainsi 
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of  Galilee,  4000  feet  or  more  above 
the  sea.  Roads  are  the  drst  requi- 
sites for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view. 

The  next  public  works  would  be 
connected  with  irrigation.  The 
swamps  must  be  drained,  the  water 
now  running  to  waste  must  be  used 
for  cultivation,  and  the  plentiful 
rainfall  would  give  a  supply  of 
vatcr  which,  if  stored,  would  be 
sufficient  to .  preclude  any  danger 
of  drought. 

The  soil  of  the  hills  is  now  an- 
nually washed  down  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  plains,  and  the  old 
system  of  terracing  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin.  Cultivation  once 
re-established  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  rain  now  pouring  off  the 
rocky  slopes  being  utilised  for  irri- 
gation or  collected  in  cisterns,  the 
Hooding  of  the  plains  would  be  to  a 
great  extent  prevented,  and  their 
drainage  might  be  more  easily 
elFected.  The  climate  would  thus 
be  materially  improved,  by  the  car- 
rying off  of  water  now  allowed  to 
stagnate. 

The  old  svstcm  of  water-storajxe, 
now  neglected,  might  very  easily 
be  renewed :  majjnificent  cisterns 
cut  in  rock,  or  formed  like  the  In- 
dian tanks  by  damming  up  the 
moutbs  of  valleys,  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  These  cisterns 
should  be  cleared  of  the  rubbish 
now  choking  them,  and  should  bo 
re-cemented  inside.  Thev  might 
then  hold  as  much  water  as  would 
at  fii-st  be  rc(|uirod. 

Fine  atpieducts  are  .found,  in 
every  part  of  Syria,  and,  like  the 
(^sterns  and  reservoirs,  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruins.  At  a 
trifling  expense  these  works,  which 
appear  generally  to  have  l)een 
engineered  by  the  Romans,  might 
also  be  restored. 

The  draininsf  of  the  marshes 
would  be  another  step  in  advance. 


and  would  materially  improve  the 
climate.  When  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the 
Egyptian,  was  in  poBsession  of  Alex- 
andretta,  he  commenced  the  work 
of  drainage  in  its  pestilent  swamp. 
The  system  which  be  employed  was 
imperfect,  but  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  healthiness  of  the 
place  was  the  immediate  result. 
The  canal  which  he  constructed 
lias  been  allowed  by  the  Turks  to 
become  choked,  and  is  now  useless. 
This  was,  however,  a  good  instance 
of  the  improvements  which  might 
be  effected,  even  in  a  short  period, 
by  an  energetic  Government. 

The  last  question  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  climate  is 
that  of  planting  trees.  Much  is 
expected  to  result  in  Cyprus  from - 
this  change ;  but  the  alteration 
effected  would  only  be  very  grad- 
ual, and  it  would  be  many  years 
before  a  visible  chan2:e  would  be 
made. 

It  is  very  usual,  in  speaking  of 
Syria,  to  assume  that  a  great  altera- 
tion has  occurred  in  the  amount  of 
forest-growth.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, any  very  good  authority  for 
such  a  supposition.  The  depth  of 
the  soil  on  the  mountains  may  per- 
haps at  one  time  have  been  greater, 
but  even  the  most  rocky  hills  arc 
still  covered  with  dense  thickets, 
and  woods  of  small  oaks.  On  Leb- 
anon there  are  still  forests  of  cedar, 
as  yet  scarcely  visited  by  the  tra- 
veller, and  pine-woods  cover  Mount 
Rhossus,  while  oaks  abound  in  Low- 
er Oalilee.  The  country  has  never- 
theless, to  the  eye,  a  barren  and 
desolate  appearance,  from  the»  con: 
stant  outcrop  of  bare  rock  ;  and  in 
the  districts  where  the  white  por- 
ous chalk  allows  the  water  to  sink 
down  to  the  lower  strata,  forests 
probably  never  have  existed,  and 
never  will  exist. 

The  trees  of  the  country  are  oak, 
terebinth,  olive,  and  ffg :  beside  the 
rivers  in  Xorthern  Syria  the  poplar 
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floarisLes  in  thick  groves.  The 
mastic  forms  a  dense  copse,  cover- 
ing the  lower  hills,  and  some  spe- 
cies of  oaks  also  grow  as  low  bushes. 
Palms  are  found  principally  along 
the  coast,  where  frost  is  not  to  be 
feared,  and  where  they  find  the 
conjunction  of  sand  and  fresh  water 
in  which  they  flourish  best. 

It    is  evident,  therefore,  that   a 
great  amount  of  vegetation  already 
exists,  and  the  first  requisite  is  the 
enactment   and   strict   enforcement 
<*f   forest  laws.     This  step  has  al- 
ready been  taken  in  Cyprus  by  Sir 
Oarnct  Wolseley,  and  may   prove 
aH   that  is  required  to  restore  the 
natural  growth  of  the  island.     Coal 
heiTig  rare  and  costly  in  the  Levant, 
the    unprotected  forests  have  been 
]^    some  cases  quite  destroyed,  by 
indiscriminate  felling  of   the  trees 
^•-^r   fuel.     The  most  wanton  waste 

• 

'8  also  made :  trees  are  mutilated  or 

^urnt  down  ;  the  roots  are  chopped 

*'"on:i  the  living  trunk,  or  the  bran- 

J^nea    arc    broken   off.      It   would, 

novircvcr,  be   necessary   at  first  to 

^Uovr  a  certain  amount  of  felling, 

"  n  d  ^r  proper  regulations ;  for  unless 

*i^^*^i -mines   were    opened  —  which 

^  ^^s  not  seem  very  probable,  as  the 


Uo 


supply 

^ficrived  from  the  woods. 

T?be  question  of  introducing  trees 

^    indigenous  to  the  country  is  one 

rj^  *^  *  ch  requires  experiments  to  settle. 

^  ^:i  choice  of  such  trees  must  be 

I     *^^fully  made,  but  there  can  be  no 

-   *~^Vibt  that  the  climate  of  a  country 

r  «?     Tapidly  affected  by  the  incre?\se 

i  ^        vegetaticm.     To   this   fact   tlio 

^?**^Xnd  of  Jamaica  bears  witness ;  for 

^^^  rapid  spread  of  the  mango — 

I     ^>  ich   is   not   indigenous — lias    in 

^^^^  than  a  century  gieatly  changed 

I  *^  ^  character  of  the  climate.     The 

^'^ves  of  trees,  especially  of  those 

^lich  grow  rapidly,  consume   the 

^tasma  from    the    air:    and    the 


growth  of  the  blue  gum-tree  (Eu- 
cahjptus  globulus)^  which  is  so  amaz- 
ingly rapid,  is  said  materially  to  im- 
prove the  climate  of  any  country 
where  malaria  exists. 

The  recent  project  for  reclaiming 
the  Maremma,  near  Rome,  by  plant- 
ing this  tree,  shows  the  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  by  many  authori- 
ties. It  is,  however,  not  suited  for 
any  district  where  frost  occurs, 
though  it  might  possibly  flourish 
in  the  Levantine  plains.  Almost 
any  tree  which  grows  as  quickly  as 
the  Eucalyptus  will  produce  similar 
changes;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
the  sun-flower  is  a  preservative 
against  fever  if  grown  in  gardens 
round  a  house. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  the  growth  of  trees 
renders  the  climate  damper,  that 
dry  heat  is  more  easily  borne  than 
damp  heat,  and  that  the  healthiness 
of  districts  in  the  Levant  is  pro- 
portionate to  their  dryness.  It  may 
then,  perhaps,  be  still  considered 
an  open  question  whether  the  sal- 
ubrity of  the  climate  would  be 
increased  bv  an  increase  in  the 
wooding. 

What  then,  we  may  ask,  in  con- 
cluding this  paper,  is  the  general 
result  of  our  iiKjuiry  ?  It  apj)cars 
to  be  this :  that  the  un healthiness 
of  the  climate  has  been  over-esti- 
mated, and  that  Cyprus,  far  from 
beinjr  the  fever-den  which  our  Radi- 
cal  anti-patriots  would  make  it  ap- 
pear, is  probably  not  more  unhealthy 
at  the  worst  than  Malta  or  Gibraltar. 
The  visitation  of  sickness  from  which 
our  men  suftered  was  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  their  own  ignorance  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  necessary 
j)recautions  to  be  observed,  and 
also  to  the  necessity  of  quartering 
them  in  the  unhealthy  plains  dur- 
ing the  most  sickly  and  tr}'ing  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

It  appears,  further,  that  the  Lev- 
antine climate  posses?*^?'  llw^^  <2^^^v 
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advantages  over  that  of  many  of 
our  foreign  stations.  First,  the 
cool  west  breeze  blowing  from  the 
sea;  secondly,  the  dewy  and  re- 
freshing nights;  thirdly,  the  natu- 
ral dryness  of  the  climate.  It  ap- 
pears, further,  that  this  climate  is 
capable  of  improvement,  by  the 
effect  produced  by  irrigation  works, 
and  probably  also  by  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  the  natural  vegetation,  and 
the  introduction  of  trees  suited  to 
the  country. 

Meantime  the  precautions  which 
should  be  observed  by  those  visiting 
the  Levant  are,  to  avoid  the  marshy 
districts,  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the 
water  drunk,  and  to  adopt  a  costume 
suitable  to  the  season  and  country. 
All  these  points  were  neglected  by 
those  who  lirst  visited  Cyprus,  and 
the  natural  result  was  a  severe  visi- 
tation of  fever. 

Such,  impartially  stated,  is  pro- 
bably the  truth  regarding  what  has 
80  unjustly  been  termed  the  "  Cy- 
pnis  fiasco."  Onr  troops  were  sent 
out  totally  without  experience,  at  a 


trying  season,  to  hold  a  < 
which  may  prove  one  of  on 
important  possessions,  from  i 
ical  point  of  view.  They  s 
and  gained  experience  for  tb 
fit  of  those  who  may  follow 
It  is  idle  to  judge  of  the  C 
climate  from  the  experience 
past  year,  except  in  so  f/ir 
then  became  acquainted  w 
worst  features;  and  it  is  nn 
cry  down  one  of  the  most  im; 
successes  of  our  Eastern  poli 
cause  two  English  regimen 
severe  sufferers  in  carrying  cj 
duty  of  first  occupying  the 
Time  and  experience  will 
wonders  in  the  improvemi 
Cyprus;  and  it  will  surely 
be  said  that  England,  wh 
spread  her  colonies  over  the 
world,  has  penetrated  the 
jungle  and  the  African  s^ 
finds  herself  unable  to  cop 
the  difficulties  and  annoyan 
the  Levantine  climate,  or  wi 
unhealthy  autumn  in  the  pU 
Larnaka. 


ODILLOX    BARROT   IN  1848. 

[In  preparing  to  review*  that  portion  of  Mr.  Senior's  *  Conversations 
bore  (by  anticipation)  upon  the  troubles  of  the  British  and  Ottomi 
pircs,  we  found  ourselves  arrested  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  t 
the  East  by  an  irresistible  temptation  to  listen  to  M.  Thiers  whilst  c 
ing  the  part  he  took  during  several  critical  hours  in  the  throes  of  the 
monarchy."     In  vain  we  rcnjinded  our  solemn  selves  that  we  must 
with  our  task,  and  that  the  exit  of  poor  Louis  Philippe  in  the  Febr 
1848  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  Balkan  Teninsula.     Ther 
fascination  in  the  account  Thiers  gave  us  of  his  previous  mental  at 
his  mandate  to  the  Tuileries ;  his  perils;  his  goings  and  comings 
midst  of  the  barricades ;  his  demeanour  and  counsels  to  the  bew 
king;  his  recognition  of  the  sound  of  the  women — queen  and  all- 
adjoining  room  ;  his  transformation  from  only  a  statesman  to  a  comi 
preparing  for  battle  ;  his  words  to  General  Bugeaud ;  his  sudden  Napt 


*  Sp«  "  Foreign  Opinion  on  Entjlaud  in  the  East,"  Mnga,  vol.  cxxiii., 
June  1878. 
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inquiry,  asking  liow  many  rounds  of  cartridges  the  monarchy  could  come 
mand  in  this  its  hour  of  trial ;  the  appalling  answer  he  received  ;  his  reso- 
lute measures  ;  and  then  "  the  rising,  rising  tide  ;" — so  that  never  did  our 
interest  cease,  uor  even  indeed  our  alarm,  till  we  saw  the  narrator  safe  home. 
But  the  record  of   what   Thiers  said   had  a  separate   hold  upon  the 
reader*8  attention  ;  for,  interspersed  with  his  narrative,  he  mingled  some 
fine,  subtle  criticism  upon  the  other  Prime  Minister  of  the  night-time — 
tiiat  is,  upon  Odillon  Barrot ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  us  that, 
coDsidering  who  the  narrator  was,  and  how  cardinal  were  those  eventful 
^ours,  the  Publishers  of  Mr.  Senior's  *  Conversations '  had  a  gem,  unique 
of  its  kind,  which  could  never  be  perfectly  matched. 

J^ut  Fortune — the  Fortune  of  Maga — comes  to  chide  us  for  distrusting 
ner  power  to  find  an  historic  gem  that  shall  rival  the  one  left  by  Thiers ; 
^D<i  now  brings  us,  from  the  desk  of  Mr.  Senior,  this  new  treasure-trove 
"■^  narrative  of  the  same  pregnant  hours,  and  furnished  by  him  whom 
^e  oalled  "  the  other  Prime  Minister  of  the  night-time" — that  is,  by 
^-^dillon  Barrot  himself.  Nor  is  even  this  all  we  gain;  for — as  though  to 
eofo^xie  a  fair  weighing  in  those  eternal  scales  which  Justice  holds  up  for 
onr  Use — tiie  keen,  searching  criticism  of  Odillon  Barrot  by  Thiers,  is  re- 
<5'P«'ocated  by  a  no  less  keen  and  no  less  searching  criticism  of  Thiers  by 
^'dillon  Barrot.  The  only  disagreement  between  the  two  stories  is  that 
^"^^^rs  says  that  it  was  by  Bugeaud  that  he  was  prevented  from  accom- 
panying Barrot  in  his  expedition  to  the  barricades. 

^Irs.  Simpson,  Mr.  Senior's  daughter,  writes  to  us :  "  After  our  visit 
^o  Val  Richer  in  1800,  my  father  and  I  spent  a  few  days  with  M. 
A^'Uvergier  de  Ilauranne,  at  his  chateau  of  Hory,  near  Bourges.  A  very 
y^tioguished  circle  was  assembled  there  ;  and  among  the  many  interest- 
^'^l?  conversations  which  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Senior's  unpublished  jour- 
^^U  I  have  selected  the  following  account,  by  Odillon  Barrot,  of  his 
^We  in  the  events  of  February  1848." — Ed.] 


EXTRACT    FROM    MR.  BENIOr's    JOURNAL. 


Hery,  Sept.  23, 1860. 
We  had  a  large  dinner-party : 
among  them,  M.  and  Madame  Benoit 
d'Azy.  She  is  one  of  the  very  few 
handsome  women  whom  I  have  seen 
in  France.  It  was  the  first  fine  warm 
evening  since  we  reached  H6ry. 

After  coffee,  Odillon  Barrot,  who 
is  an  habitual  smoker,  took  me  into 
the  veranda,  and  spent  an  hour  and 
a  half  and  three  cigars  in  relating 
to  me  his  share  in  the  events  of  the 
24th  of  February. 


Barrot  After  the  king,  while 
submitting  to  reform,  had  refused 
us  a  dissolution,  and  retreated  from 
his  Cabinet  into  the  room  contain- 
ing  his  unofficial  advisers,  shutting 
the  door  in  Thiers's  face,  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  to  the  barri- 
cades to  announce  the  creation  of  a 
reforming  ministry. 

I  offered  to  go,  and  Thiers  wished 
to  go  with  me. 

Senior,  It  was  a  service  of  dan- 
ger.    Had  he  nerve  enough  for  it  ? 
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Barrot,  Sometimes  in  moments 
of  great  clanger  il  se  trouble.  His 
vivid  imagination  presents  to  liim 
too  many  objects  at  once.  He  does 
not  know  which  to  select  as  princi- 
pally to  be  pursued,  or  principally 
to  be  avoided.  He  sees  too  much. 
Duller  men  see  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  are  calm.  This  has  made 
his  coura^ge  doubted.  But  what  he 
wants  is  not  courage,  but  rapid  de- 
cision. He  is  morally  brave.  He  is 
always  ready  to  expose  himself  to 
danger,  if  he  thinks  that  the  objects 
to  be  attained  are  worth  the  risk. 

In  this  case,  I  thought  that,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  were 
not,  so  I  begged  him  to  remain  in 
the  chateau. 

Wo  were  joined,  as  we  went 
out,  by  Horace  Yernet,  in  his  uni- 
form as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
National  Guards. 

At  the  first  barricade,  which 
was  in  the  Rue  do  TEchelle,  we 
were  well  received.  I  told  them 
that  Thiers  and  I  were  ministers, 
that  reform  was  granted,  and  that 
the  barricades  were  now  useless. 
They  cried  "  Vive  Barrot  !  Vive  la 
llefonne  .^"  and  pulled  down  the  bar- 
ricades. So  it  was  till  we  got  to 
the  Boulevards.  There  the  people 
were  less  satisfied ;  they  cried 
out,  "  On  te  troinpe^  Barrot !  On  te 
trom2)e !  II  n''y  aura  pas  de  re- 
forme  avec  Bugeaud  /"  Still  they 
quitted  the  barricades.  Further  on 
we  met  some  of  the  troops.  Tlie 
people  had  got  among  them,  had 
given  them  wine,  and  in  some  cases 
had  got  hold  of  their  arms.  Fur- 
ther  still,  wo  met  the  fourr/ons  of 
the  artillery,  which  had  been  sent 
with  ammunition  from  Yincennes, 
and  were  now  being  plundered  by 
the  mob,  while  the  troops  looked 
on,  and  the  officers  .turned  away 
their  heads.  Further  still,  a  little 
beyond  the  Porte  St.  Denys,  we 
found  an  enormous  barricade,  cross- 
ing the  whole  Boulevard.    The  men 


behind  it  were  silent.  I  toli 
my  story.  I  read  to  the 
manifesto  which  we  had  dra 
and  I  begged  them  to  poll 
the  barricade. 

They  would  not  answer  mc 
I  did  not  think  it  ad  visa 
leave  them  in  my  rear,  so  I 
back.  I  was  too  exhausted  t< 
Some  of  the  mob  put  me  "on  j 
and  supported  me.  As  I  re 
along  the  Boulevards,  the  bar 
were  all  down,  the  only  ci 
*«  Vive  la  Refomie  r  There 
anarchical  or  even  republicai 
ifestation.  As  we  reached  the 
de  la  Madeleine,  there  was  a  c 
cry,"^wa;  Tuihries!  Aux  Tail 
I  wish  to  God  that  I  had  goc 
them.  The  mob  that  surrc 
me  was  monarchical.  They  ' 
only  for  reform,  and  they  h[ 
it.  They  would  have  filled  j 
avenues  to  the  chateau  and 
Palais  Bourbon,  and  have  pi 
ed  the  subsequent  attacks  on 
But  I  undervalued  the  dange 
members  of  the  secret  societi 
Rouges,  had  not  yet  shown 
selves.  I  did  not  suspect  tha 
were  ready,  and  that  within  ai 
tliey  would  rush  from  their  a 
cade.  When  I  recollected 
were  the  tenns  on  which 
parted  from  the  king,  the 
"  You  shall  have  no  dissolution 
ringing  in  my  ears,  it  seemed 
that  if,  two  hours  afterwards 
turned  to  him  at  the  head  of  1( 
hneutiers — and  there  were  n 
in  my  suite — I  should  return 
as  a  revolutionary  dictator  tl 
a  constitutional  minister.  Su 
plained  to  my  followers  that 
really  too  exhausted  to  remaii 
them  any  longer,  that  they 
lead  my  horse  to  my  house 
Rue  la  Fcrme  des  Mathuriii 
let  me  get  half  an  hour's  rest. 
took  me  homo,  carried  me  up. 
and  laid  me  on  a  bed.  Bu 
few  minutes  messengers  canii 
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the  Hotel  of  the  Interior  to  sav  that 
roj  presence  was  necessary  there  to 
cfictate  the  telegrams  which  were  to 
he   sent  to  the   provinces.      They 
were  known  to  be  in  great  excite- 
ment, and  it  was  feared  that  armed 
bodies  might  march  on  Paris,  if  they 
were  not  stopped  by  news  of  the 
appointment  of  a  reforming  minis- 
^**y»     I  w'ent  thither  in  my  carriage, 
^or  I  could  not  walk  or  ride.     The 
■E^ont  de  la  Concorde  was  filled  by  a 
^ense  mass,  which  opened  to  let  me 
tbrougb,  with  cries  of  "  Vive  Bar- 
^o</   Vive  la  Reforme  r 

I  spent  about  half  an  hour  dic- 

^^ting  messages,  and  then  proceeded 

^^  join  my  colleagues  at  the  Tuil- 

^'*'ies.     I  tried  to  get  into  tbe  Car- 

^'ovisel  under  the  arch,  but  instead 

^f  the  troops  whom  I  had  left  there, 

'^t  was  filled  by  a  mob,  and  I  saw 

^he  rear  of  the  soldiers   marching 

^at  under  the  Tour  de  niorlogc. 

Then     I    was    told     the    news. 
*rhat  the  king  had  named  me  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council ;    that  he  had 
abdicated,    having    appointed     the 
Duchess  of    Orleans    regent ;    that 
she  had   been    sending  everywhere 
iu  search  of  me,  and  that  I  should 
find  her  in  her  pavilion,  at  the  end 
of  the  TeiTace  du  Bord  de  TEau.    It 
was  a  sort  of   summer-house,  built 
for  her  by  the  king,  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Orangery.     I  went- 
thither  as  fast  as  the  crowd  would 
permit  mc,  and  searched  it  all  over 
in    vain.      This    lost    me    twenty 
minutes.     At  last  I  was  told  that 
she  was  gone  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

1   followed   her   thither,  and   as 


I  was  entering  I  was  pulled  aside 
by  some  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
who  told  me  that  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  proposed,  and 
urged  me  to  bo  its  president. 

I  refused,  of  course,  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  and  found  the 
Duchess,*  pale  but  composed,  with 
her  sons  and  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tribune.  A  mob  had  entered 
the  Chamber,  but  seemed  rather 
curious  than  revolutionary. 

M.  Dupin  had  announced  the 
abdication,  and  the  regeucy  of  the 
Duchess. 

M.  Marie  had  objected  that  by 
law  the  regency  belonged  to  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  and  proposed 
a  provisional  government,  under 
whose  direction  the  question  as  to 
the  person  of  the  regent  should  be 
settled. 

I  said  a  few  words,  in  which  I 
assumed  the  regency  of  the  Duch- 
ess, and  asked  the  support  of  the 
Chamber  to  a  liiberal  ministry. 

She  herself  rose  once  or  twice 
to  speak,  but  was  very  unwisely 
and  very  unfortunately  held  down 
by  those  around  her. 

At  length  Lamartine  got  into 
the  Tribune.  I  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  move  the  immediate  re- 
cognition of  the  Duchess  as  regent, 
and  that  I  should  be  able  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.f 

To  my  astonishment,  and  to 
that  of  the  Assembly,  he  declared 
that  the  days  of  monarchy  were 
over ;  that  a  solid  basis  of  govern- 
ment must  be  sought  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  society  ;   and  that  a  pro- 


*  If  either  Thiers  or  Barrot  had  been  told  beforehand  that  the  Duchess  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Chambera,  the  whole  course  of  history  mi^ht  have  been  altered, 
as  thev  would  have  accompanied  and  supported  her  (see  '  Conversations/  p.  20). — 
M.  C.  M.  S. 

f  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Senior,  published  in  the  Journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy, 
vol.  i.  p.  214,  M.  de  Tocqueville  says  :  "  Even  on  the  24th  February  the  monarchy 
mifl:ht  have  been  saved  by  the  proclamation  of  the  provisional  government,  and  if 
the  retreat  of  the  Duchess  could  have  been  retarded  an  hour."  M.  de  Tocqueville 
expresses  in  the  same  letter  his  astonishment  at  Lamartine's  behaviour. — M.C.MS. 
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visional  government  must  be  form- 
ed, to  act  until  the  people  had  ex- 
pressed its  will. 

A  different  mob — the  mob  of 
the  secret  societies,  armed  and  furi- 
ous from  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries — 
now  rushed  into  the  Chamber. 

It  yelled  out  its  acceptance  of 
Lamartine's  proposal.  The  Duchess 
and  her  party  were  forced  to  leave 
the  Chamber.  Larochejaquelin, 
with  the  perverse  folly  of  a  true 
Legitimist,  cried  out,  that  as  the 
people  had  declared  its  will,  the 
powers  of  the  Chamber  were  at  an 
end.  The  deputies,  some  frightened, 
some  astounded,  broke  u{). 

The  provisional  government  was 
proclaimed  from  the  Tribune,  and 
enthroned  itself  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville. 

I  accompanied  the  Duchess  to 
the  Invalides. 

"IIow  unfortunate  it  is,"  I  said 
to  her,  "that  I  did  not  find  you  in 
the  pavilion  !  If  we  had  reached 
the  Chamber  half  an  hour  sooner, 
you  would  have  been  proclaimed  as 
regent,  before  the  revolutionary  mob 
arrived,  and  carried  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville." 

"  Alas !"  she  answered,  "  I  was 
sitting  quietly  in  my  own  apartment. 
Nobody  came  to  me,  nobody  advised 
me,  until  I  was  told  to  go  to  the 
Chamber." 

We,  the  friends  of  reform,  have 
been  accused  of  creating  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848.  It  was  created  by 
the  enemies  of  reform. 

They  taunted  us  with  the  ab- 
sence of  any  popular  demonstration 


in  favour  of  it  The  rcforn 
quets  were  our  answer  to  that 
At  every  banquet  which  I  att 
and  I  presided  at  twenty  or 
I  required  that  the  first  toast 
be  the  King,  and  the  secoi 
Constitution.  When  we  foun 
the  minds  of  the  people  we 
coming  dangerously  excite< 
gave  them  up. 

The  king  rubbed  his  hand 
said  to  Duchatel,  "I  alway 
you  that  this  agitation  would 
to  nothing." 

Ho  ought  to  have  knowi 
a  great  party  does  not  aban 
powerful  political  engine  w 
good  reason.  He  ought  to 
known  that  our  sudden  furli 
our  sails  was  a  proof  that  w 
the  approach  of  a  stoim. 

Senior,  Guizot  thinks  th 
the  24th  of  February  the  kin 
his  head. 

Barrot,  It  is  true.  A  mai 
has  lived  for  years  in  a  dark 
who  has  systematically  prei 
any  light  from  penetrating  tc 
is  dazzled  as  soon  as  his  sh 
are  broken  open.  lie  chose  1 
that  his  pays  legal  was  F 
He  allowed  no  one  to  8ugg< 
him  any  doubts  as  to  the  safi 
a  system  which  consisted  ii 
purchase  by  the  deputies  of 
jority  of  the  electors,  and  i 
purchase  by  the  king  of  a  ma 
of  the  deputies. 

When  that  system  broke  i 
hands,  he  was  a  magician -de[ 
of  his  wand. 

N.  W.  Sbni 
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THE    TWO    LIGHTS. 

•' '  When  Im  a  man  !  '  is  the  poetry  ofyoxith.    *  When  1  was  young  ! ' 

is  the  poetry  of  old  age" 

"  When  I'm  a  man,"  the  stripling  cricF, 

And  strives  the  coming  years  to  scan — 
"Ah,  then  I  shall  be  strong  and  wise, 
When  I'm  a  man  !" 

"  When  I  was  young,''  the  old  man  sighs, 

"  Bravely  the  lark  and  linnet  sung 
Their  carol  under  sunny  skies. 
When  I  was  young  !" 

"When  Fm  a  man,  I  shall  be  free 

To  guard  the  right,  the  truth  uphold." 
"  When  I  was  young  I  bent  no  knee 
To  power  or  gold." 

"  Then  shall  I  satisfy  my  soul 

\Vith  yonder  prize,  when  I'm  a  man." 
"  Too  late  I  found  how  vain  the  goal 

To  which  I  van."  * 

**  When  I'm  a  man  these  idle  toys 

Aside  for  ever  shall  be  flung." 

*•  There  was  no  poison  in  my  juys 

When  I  was  young." 

The  boy's  bright  dream  is  all  before, 
The  man's  romance  lies  far  behind. 
Had  we  the  present  and  no  more. 
Fate  were  unkind. 

But,  brother,  toiling  in  the  night. 

Still  count  yourself  not  all  unblest 
If  in  the  east  there  gleams  a  light, 
Or  in  the  west. 
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I  am  building  o'er  buried  pleasures 

A  cairn  that  shall  mark  their  bed; 
1  am  tollinii:  the  tale  of  treasures 

That  have  turned  from  fine  gold  to  lead ; 
I  am  tuning  my  lute  to  measures — 
Dear  measures ! — whose  soul  is  fled. 
Bitter-sweet  in  the  sad  December 

The  remembrance  of  May,  Juliette! 
Say,  love,  do  you  dare  to  remember? 
Sweet  love,  can  you  bear  to  forget? 

I  am  straying  by  sullen  rivers 

That  prattle  no  more  of  spring — 
By  glades  where  no  sunbeam  quivers — 

In  woods  where  no  linnets  sing, 
]^ut  only  the  cypress  shivers, 

Bnished  by  the  night-bird's  wing. 
And  yet  would  I  fain  remember 

That  once  it  was  May,  Juliette ! 
Xot  even  the  sad  December 
Can  force  us  to  quite  forget. 

O'er  this  cairn  shall  I  cease  to  ponder, 

And  scatter  it  stone  from  stone? 
Shall  I  break,  ere  I  grow  yet  fonder, 

This  lute  with  its  mocking  tone? 
And  shall  I  no  longer  wander 
In  woods  whence  the  birds  are  flown  ? 
Ah !  bitter-sweet  in  December 

The  remembrance  of  May,  Juliette ! 
Say,  love,  do  you  dare  to  remember? 
Sweet  love,  can  you  bear  to  forget  ? 
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If  ever  at  the  fount  of  joy 

Poor  mortal  stoops  to  fill  bis  cup, 
Still  wellinor  fresh  to  his  annov 

A  bitter  something  bubbles  up. 
So  one  sang  sadly  long  ago — 

Sang  how  the  fairest  flowers  amid, 
E'en  where  the  springs  of  pleasure  flow, 

"Surgit  amari  aliquid." 

And  echoing  down  the  vaults  of  time 

The  warning  sounds  for  me  and  you 
In  Latin  verse,  in  English  rhyme : 

'Twas  true  of  old,  to-day  'tis  true. 
Ah,  brother !  have  you  not  full  oft 

Found,  even  as  the  Roman  did, 
That  in  life's  most  delicious  draught 

*' Surgit  amari  aliquid?" 

You  run  the  race,  the  battle  fiffht. 

And,  eager,  seize  at  last  the  prize : 
The  nectar  in  its  goblet  bright 

Is  yours  to  drain  'neath  beauty's  eyes. 
Yet  are  these  honours  out  of  date — 

They  would  not  come  when  they  were  bid  : 
The  longed-for  draught  is  all  too  late — 

"Surgit  amari  aliquid." 

^Or,  haply,  in  the  cruel  strife 

You  foully  thrust  a  brother  down, 
And  with  his  broken  heart,  or  life, 

Purchased  vour  bauble  of  a  crown. 
Wear  it;  but  of  remorseful  thought 

In  vain  you  struggle  to  be  rid. 
The  triumph  is  too  dearly  bought — 

"Surgit  amari  aliquid."  • 

And  so  the  cup  is  turned  to  gall. 

The  fount  polluted  at  its  source — 
Envenomed  and  embittered  all 

By  dull  regret  or  keen  remorse. 
Well  hast  thou  said,  O  godless  sage  ! 

From  thee  not  all  the  truth  was  hid, 
Though  ever  on  thy  mighty  page 

''  Surgit  amari  aliquid."  Gordon  Gun. 
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The  success,  exceeding  our  most 
sanguiuc  expectations,  which  has 
attended  onr  arras  in  Asia,  has  been 
cruelly  dashed  by  a  serious  catas- 
trophe to  our  troops  in  South 
Africa.  A  large  body  of  soldiers, 
numbering  nearly  six  hundred  offi- 
cers and  men,  has  been  completely 
annihilated,  almost  before  a  blow 
had  been  struck  on  our  side,  and 
before  we  were  even  able  to  realise 
that  hostilities  had  actually  begun. 
Scarcely  less  than  the  national 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  our  brave 
soldiers  is  the  feeling  of  regret  that 
the  colours  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
regiments  should  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Seldom 
have  ]5ritish  susceptibilities  sus- 
tained such  a  shock.  We  must 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  first 
Affnjhan  war  for  any  parallel  to  the 
feelings  which  this  disaster  has  in- 

^spired  in  the  country;  and  even 
then  we  doubt  whether  our  prestige 
was  felt  to  have  suffered  such  an 
indignity  as  it  has  now  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  a  horde  of  savages. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  calamity, 
party  feelings  can  have  no  place. 
Between  Liberal  and  Conservative 
there  'can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  urgent  necessity 
for  now  pushing  this  Zulu  war  to 
a  speedy  end.      Exemplary  punish- 

*  raent  for  the  king  who  has  dared 
to  defy  ]^ritish  power,  to  break  the 
pe^ce  of  South  Africa,  and  to  drag 
his  wretched  vassals  into  a  contest 
where  they  must  necessarily  be  the 
losers,  is  an  object  that  supersedes 
all  other  considerations.  When 
our  soldiers  have  retrieved  their 
recent  misfortune,  it  will  be  quite 
time  to  wrangle  over  the  political 
objects  of  the  expedition,  and  the 

k  means  to  be  adopted  for  pacify- 
ing the  Zulu  country.      We  must 


postpone  to   the   same    ev 
very   desirable   inquiries   tl 
doubtless  be   made    into 
accountable    way     in    wh' 
troops  had  been    sarrounc 
decoyed  from  their  positic 
these  and  other  subjects^  w 
attention  in  due  course.    A 
we   can   have   no  thoii<;bt 
desire  but  how  most  speg 
effectually    we    can     aven 
slaughter  of  our  countrymei 
For  more   than  two  yen 
amid   the    disturbance   of 
Europe  and  the  dangers   1 
ing  our  empire  in  Asia,  ^ 
been  conscious  of  coming 
in  our  South  African  colon i 
fact  that  trouble  is  a  chro 
dition  of  these  possessions, 
native  difficulty  is  no  soone 
than  another  comes  up  for 
and  that  more   or  less  fig 
always  going  on  along  odf 
African  frontiers,  has  not 
occasion  prevented  us  froc 
that  a  difficulty  of  more  tb 
magnitude  was  confronting 
jesty's  High  Commissionei 
Cape.      All  through  the  p 
we    have  had   unmistakabl 
ings  of  a  coming  collision  i 
Zulu  kingdom,   and    ampl 
that  the  commencement  of 
ties  was  merely  a  matter 
and  we  may  say  of  conven 
both  sides.      We  knew  en 
'  the  Zulu  character,  and  of 
position  of  the   Zulu  king 
aware  that  no  pacific  coanse 
allay  the  war-fever  which  ha 
on  Cctywayo  and  his  follow 
knew  of  how.  little  avail 
urge    pnidential   consideral 
savages,  who  do  not  connt 
in  comparison  with   the   \ 
tion  of  their  tribal  pride, 
desire  to  distinguish  thcmfi 
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i       qoestion  that  Cetywayo  would  Lave 
'       war  with    some    one,   and    at    all 
hazards,    whatever    force     he     en- 
gaged,  or  upon   whatever    quarrel 
he  fought. 

On  our  own  side  we  have  been  clear- 
ly  scDsiblethat  the  military  power  of 
the  Zulu  nation  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing dangerous   to   the  colonists,  as 
well  as  obstructive   to   the  consoli- 
dation of  our  South  African  inter- 
ests.     In    Natal   on  the  one   side, 
and  in  our  new  territory  the  Trans- 
vaal on  the  other,  the  strength  of 
tlie  Zulu  king  was  a  standing  men- 
aec   to    progress    and    prosperity. 
What  good  was  there  in   opening 
up  farms,  in  building  houses,  or  in 
bxiying  herds,  with  a  not  remote  pros- 
|>cct  of   Cetywayo  sweeping  across 
the  country  like  a  destroying  angel, 
bu  ruing,     slaying,     and     pillaging 
wherever  be  went?     How  was  cap- 
ital to  be  invested,  enterprise  to  be 
discouraged,  with  such  a   cause   of 
terror  constantly  in  the  background  ? 
*^  riting  ifi    the    columns    of    this 
i^iagazine   in   the   summer    of    last 
y^ar,*  a  distinguished  British  officer, 
^  *so  had  had  unusual  opportunities 
^\    personally    acquainting    himself 
^'th  this  subject,  spoke  of  the  Zulu 
*''oiitier  as  "  that  mine  which  may 
^^  any  moment  be  sprung,  bringing 
r^^ci   and  devastation   to    all  within 
^^^   reach."     For   the   last   eighteen 
1*^01, ths  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  her  Ma- 
^^'^ty's  High  Commissioner  in  South 
^•^ric'a,  has  been  face  to  face  with 
:"i*i    difficulty,  and   no   exercise  of 
|.^^an    ingenuity   could    have    de- 
^iseii   an  escape  that  would    be  at 
^*^ce  peaceful    and   productive    of 
P^^tTianent  security.     We  have   re- 
^^^tly  seen    how  difficult   it   is   to 
^'^^n  a  pacific  influence  over  Powers 
^^tli   more   pretensions   to    civilisa- 
t^oti  when  blood  is  up  and  arms  in 
^'^^  hand,  to  be  very  sanguine  about 
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the  success  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  such  a  sovereign  as  Ce- 
tywayo. With  the  Zulu  savage  no 
arguments  have  force  save  those 
that  are  backed  up  by  a  pistol ;  and 
we  can  never  have  any  security 
against  his  nation  until  it  has  tried 
its  strength  with  the  British  power, 
and  has  learned  such  a  lesson  in 
the  contest  as  will  serve  to  impress 
it  with  the  advantages  of  peace  for 
the  present  generation.  And  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  our  Government  if 
the  Zulu  power  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  reconstruct  itself  so  as  to 
cause  anxiety  to  our  colonists,  or 
to  necessitate  further  expenditure 
of  British  men  or  money  to  keep 
it  within  safe  bounds. 

To  break  the  military  power  of 
the  Zulu  nation,  to  save  our  colon- 
ists from  apprehensions  which  have 
been  paralysing  all  efforts  at  advance- 
ment, and  to  transform  the  Zulus 
from  the  slaves  of  a  despot  who  has 
shown  himself  both  tyrannical  and 
cruel,  and  as  reckless  of  the  lives  as 
of  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  to  a 
law-protected  and  a  law-abiding 
people,  is  the  task  which  has  de- 
volved upon  us  in  South  Africa, 
and  to  perform  which  our  troops 
have  now  crossed  the  Tiigela.  This, 
broadly  speaking,  is  the  cause  auji.. 
object  of  the  war.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  events  which 
have  served  as  stepping-stones  for 
the  two  parties  taking  up  their 
present  position ;  but  we  hold  these 
to  be  of  but  secondary  consequence 
compared  with  the  evident  antagon- 
ism which  was  bound  to  find  some 
outlet  sooner  or  later  on  Cetywayo's 
side.  On  our  part,  the  main  point 
to  be  secured  was,  that  the  collision 
with  the  Zulus  should  take  place 
at  a  tune  when  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  strike  with  effect,  and 
with  such  a  force  as  would  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  miseries  which 
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the   Zulus  would   necessarily  suffer 
in   the   struggle.      This   Sir  Bartlo 
Frere  seems   to   have  thought  that 
he    had   provided    for.      lie    and 
Lord  Chelmsford   ffot  together   on 
the  Zulu  frontier  such  an  army  as, 
in  the  expectation  of  all  the  colonial 
authorities,  was  sufficient  to  speedily 
reduce   the   Zulu    country.     It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  war  should  be  un- 
dertaken at  a  time  when  the  atten- 
tion of   her   Majesty's  Government 
was  less  distracted  than  it  had  been 
for  some  time  back  by  more  pressing 
anxieties  nearer  home.     And  though 
the  tirst  step  has  proved  a  false  one, 
we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt 
that  we  shall  speedily  effect  the  set- 
tlement of  what  has  been  the  most 
serious  difiiculty  of  South  African 
administration,    and   that  with   the 
subjection    of    the   Zulus,    and   the 
submission  of  Sccococni,  which  has 
also  to   be  secured,  we  shall   have 
placed  the  native   question  upon  a 
firmer  basis,  and  reached  the  end  of 
those  little  war.%  which  so  unsettle 
the  minds  of  our  colonists,  impede 
their   prosperity,    and    burden    the 
revenues    of    the    mother    country 
with  expenses,  from  which  at  best  we 
only  derive  benefit  at  second-hand. 
The  ostensible  causes  of  quarrel 
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ourselves  on  the  present  occa^sion  to 
the  Zulu  question  and  to  this^  is- 
sues which  more  immediately  Spring 
from  it,  as  affecting  both  our  dnty 
towards  the  colonies  in  their  pres- 
ent straits,  and  the  future  tenden- 
cies of  South  African  policy. 

At  the  outset,  we  are  bound  to 
remark  that  the  present  Zulu  panic 
contrasts   rather  sharply   with    the 
blind  confidence  in  Cety  wayo  which 
the   Natal  Government,  until  quite 
a  recent  period,  entertained.     This 
confidence    appears   to    have    been 
based  upon  a  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  Secretary  for 
Native    Afliairs,    could    always    in- 
fluence Oetywayo  in   the  direction 
of    its    own    wishes.       Sir    Theo- 
philus   Shepstone^s    great   abilities, 
his  unequalled   knowledge    of    the 
Zulu   character,  his  personal   kind- 
nesses towards  Cety  wayo,  and   the 
great  respect  which  the  2m]\x  king 
professed    for   him,    went    a    long 
way  to   justify  this  reliance.     But 
personal  influence  can  at  best  only 
count    for    so    much,    cVen    whcr^. 
we   have   more   responsible  partie-*^ 
to   deal    with   than    savages.      W  ^ 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ov^t^ 
interests  suffered   in  the   hands  <      = 
Sir   Theophilus   Shepstone,   but 
was    unquestionably    an     error 


with  Cotywavo,  thouixh  of  seootul-     trust  so  mu(»h  to  individual  autho- 


ary  importance  to  the  issues  which 
we  have  indicated  above,  are  still 
of  sufficient  interest,  both  as  iiidi- 
eatinu;  the  justice  of  our  ])resent 
eouise  of  action,  and  as  showing 
ht)W  essential  it  is  for  the  colonial 
population  to  be  freed  from  the  ever- 
inereasint;  danger  of  a  Zulu. out- 
break,  to  deserve  brief  recapitula- 
tion. We  neeJ  not  go  into  the 
general  details  of  South  African 
native  policv,  which  not  many 
months  acijo  were  explained  with 
irrcat  minuteness  in  the  columns  of 
this  mafjazine.*     We  shall    confine 


itv.     The  whole   course  of  Britif 
policy  towards  the  Zulus  seems 
have  been  made  to  depend  entire' 
upon    Sir    Theophilus    Shepston< 
personal  influence ;  and  the  systc 
1>V  which  (letvwavo  was  at  once  kci 
in    check   an<l    in    humour  was 
much,  his  own,  tlmt*  no  other 
son  has  since  been  able  to  work 
In  the  present  condition  of  thoZa 
question  there  is,  of  course,  a  stroi'a 
temptation    to     suppose    that    tk 
Shepstone  policy  has  broken  dow 
and  that  this  failure  has  natural  t^ 
brouG:ht    us    into    liostile    relatioW^ 
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?ayo.     Until  our  recent 
itb  the  Zulu   king  have 

closely  inquired  into,  it 
•ash  to  return  such  a  ver- 

Sir  Theopbilus  Shep- 
?y  towards  the  Zulus.  In 
me,  we  may  point  to  the 

mav  or  may  not  be  of 
,  that  for  the  statesman 

others  was  presumed  to 
hest  authority  on  Zulu- 
he  Zulus,  Sir  Theophilus 
imself  much  in  the  back- 
ing the  present  trouble, 
ora  all  the  late  disputes 
re  culminated  in  the 
ir,  the  fact  is  to  be 
mind,  thnt  Cetvwavo's 
become  dangerous  to  our 
nd  that  a  Kafir  king, 
inds  himself  at  the  head 
1,  is  never  satisfied  until 
led  his  strength.  Our 
juth  Africa  has  furnished 
lanv  instances  of  this, 
lever  vet  found  the  Ka- 

to  any  argument  but 
rce  ;  and  as  soon  as  that 
•awn,  thev  have  always 
eel  that  their  obliffations 
ved  at  the  siime  time, 
never  yet  had  the  experi- 
avours  or  protection  con- 
y  chiiin  of  gratitude  at 
s,  unless  we  were  in  a 
make  good  our  demands 
ms:  arm.  In  the  case  of 
we  arc  conscious  of  hav- 
}d  a  better  return  for  our 
an  his  present  outbreak. 

Government  made  him 
protrfjf\  espoused  his 
\  his  dirt'erences  vvith  his. 
,  and  generally  coutrib- 
e  establishment  of  that 
3h  we  now  find  it  neces- 
iak.      When  he  came  to 

the  Government  extend- 
l  recognition  to  him  that, 
,  had  not  been  [>reviously 
any  South  African  polen- 

Shepstone,  with  a  mili- 


tary escort,  went  into  Zululand, 
and  bore  the  principal  part  in  the 
coronation  ceremonials  of  the  new 
kincr.  AVhatever  anxieties  the  col- 
onists  may  have  felt — and  the  dread 
of  native  outbreaks  is  never  long 
absent  from  the  Natal  settler — the 
Durban  Government  appears  to  have 
had  implicit  confidence  in  its  own 
ability  to  influence  ('ety  wayo.  We 
even,  it  is  to  be  feared,  encouraged 
him  at  the  outset  in  the  formation 
of  that  military  force  which  lias 
been  the  source  of  so  much  calamity 
both  to  him  and  to  ourselves.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  Zulu  anuy,  and 
its  threatening  aspect  towards  the 
Boers,  was  turned  to  poUtical  ac- 
count when  reasons  were  wanted  to 
justify  annexation  in  the  Transvaal ; 
and  if  there  is  anv  foundation  for 
this  statement,  we  cannot  be  insen- 
sible to  some  appearance  of  retribu- 
tion in  our  present  difliculties. 

With  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  we  took  the  place  of  the 
Boers  as  Cetywayo's  chief  enemies, 
and  succeeded  to  the  feud  at  which 
he  had  for  so  long  held  the  Dutch 
republicans.  The  Zulus  have  for 
a  good  many  years  back  complained 
of  Boer  encroachments,  probably 
with  more  or  less  of  just  grounds  ; 
and  they  succeeded  to  some  extent 
in  interesting  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment in  their  grievances.  That 
Cetywayo  refrained  from  forcibly 
asserting  his  territorial  rights  on 
the  Transvaal  side,  was  due  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Natal  Government 
and^its  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs, 
who  seems  to  have  put  ott'  the  Zulu 
king_,^itb  .vague  ,aT)d  i^ndefmite. 
promises  of  seeing  him  righted  on 
a  future  occasion.  The  Home 
Government,  when  the  subject  was 
brought  to  its  notice,  expressed  an 
opinion  adveree  to  interfering  in 
territorial  disputes  between  Cety- 
wayo and  the  Boers.  The  general 
conclusion,  however,  that  we  come 
to   from    the  published  despatches 
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is,  that  Mr.  Shcpstone  had  encour- 
aged ('etywayo  to  hope  that  his 
ffood  oilices  would  be  exci'ted  in 
effcctinj^  an  arrangement  favourable 
to  Zulu  interests,  and  that  some 
such  inducement  had  been  held  out 
to  him  to  keep  him  back  from  war. 
()n  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, however,  Cetywayo  fancied 
that  his  hopes  were  farther  than 
ever  from  being  realized,  and  that 
the  15ritish  were  preparing  to  estab- 
lish such  legal  title  as  would  justify 
them  in  retaining  possession  of  the 
tracts  in  dis^pute.  This  was  a  terri- 
tory lying  on  the  western  border  of 
Zululand,  between  tlie  Butialo  and 
the  Pongolo,  upon  which  the  Tnms- 
vaal  farmers  had  been  allowed  to 
graze  their  lierds,  and  which  they 
alleged  had  been  formally  granted 
to  them  by  the  Zulu  Vwvx,  Soon 
after  aimextition,  Cetywayo  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  the  contested 
country,  buildinor  on  it  a  wattled 
kraal  in  token  of  his  sovereignty ; 
and  wasted  the  farms  round  about, 
killing  numbers  of  persons,  and 
driving  off  their  cattle.  At  this 
time  we  had  sufficient  provocation 
to  have  justified  those  extreme 
measures  which  we  have  now  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  ;  but 
an  attempt  was  made,  instead,  to 
effect  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Cety- 
wayo's  grievances,  so  that  no  reflec- 
tion of  injustice  might  rest  np^Mj 
our  policy. 

In  October  1877  a  ineetinjj  was 
arranged  between  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  and  (Jetywayo's  envoys, 
for  the  discussion  of  the  frontier 
dilliculty,  and  to  settle  if  possible 
some  means  of  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion. Sir  Theophilus  had  never 
before  found  the  Zulu  kinu:  intrac- 
table,  but  on  this  occasion  Cety- 
wavo's  conduct  in  the  ])reliminarv 
nei^otiations  forbade  all  hope  of 
any  ac(U)mmodation  on  his  side. 
Th(i  languaL'e  used  by  the  Zulu 
chiefs    towards    the  Shepstones    is 


said,  on  good  authority,  to  have 
been  most  uncompromising :  in  the 
discussion  on  the  disputed  terri- 
tory a  chief  is  reported  to  have 
grossly  insulted  Sir  Tbeophilas  with 
menacing  gestures;  and  the  onlj 
tonus  that  the  Zulus  would  accept 
were  the  absolute  and  immediate 
cession  of  the  whole  country  claim- 
ed by  them.  Sir  Theophilus  broke 
up  the  negotiations,  aud  returned 
to  Natal  in  disgust ;  and  from  this 
time  there  appears  to  have  been 
very  little  hope  of  persuading  Cety- 
wayo to  come  to  a  peaceable  under- 
standing. The  king  himself,  how- 
ever, again  made  overtures  for  arbi- 
tration to  the  Natal  Government — 
but,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing  time  and  of  delaying  the  retri- 
bution which  he  could  not  fail  to 
sec  ^must  speedily  overtake  him  for 
the  numerous  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  his  followers  in  British 
territory,  for  his  frequent  raids 
upon  our  borders,  aud  for  the  re- 
peated insults  with  .which  all  the 
warnings  addressed  to  him  by  the 
colonial  authorities  were  treated. 
That  ho  had  no  intention  of  main- 
taining a  peaceful  attitude,  or  of 
containing  himself  within  his  own 
boundaries,  the  boasts  of  his  tribe, 
and  the  threats  thrown  out  to  Brit- 
ish traders  in  Zululand,  afford  un- 
mistakable proof. 

We  may  chiim  some  merit  for 
Sir  Bartle  Frerc  and  his  advisens 
on  the  ground  that  though  seriouH 
causes  of  complaint  against  Cety- 
wayo were  pending,  and  though 
fresh  sources  of  grievance  were  con- 
stantly accumulatinir,  the  Govern- 
rneiit  at  once  yielded  to  CetvwaTo's 
re(]uest  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
settle  the  boundary  difficulty.  In 
this  task  they  received  little  cordi- 
ality or  assistance  from  the  Zulns. 
The  Zulus  tendered  no  evidence  of 
their  own  claims,  and  merely  con- 
fined themselves  to  denying  the 
assertions   made  by  the   Traubvaal 
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colonists,  that  Cetywayo  bad  ceded 
to  them  the  countrv  between  the 
Bufiklo  and  the  Pongolo.  TlTe 
Commission  gave  a  decision  gener- 
ally in  favoiir  of  the  Zulu  sove- 
reignty ;  and  this  cause  of  dif- 
ference, which  Cetywayo  has  for 
some  time  back  alleged  to  be  the 
only  impediment  to  his  friendship 
with  the  British,  was  removed  iii 
a  manner  that  sets  forth  clearly 
the  justice  and  liberality  of  our 
policy  in  South  Africa.  In  Decem- 
oer  last  this  award  was  communi- 
cated to  Cetywayo.  The  territory 
deolared  to  belong  to  Zuiuland  was 
to  be  at  once  marked  off  and  made 
over;  and  the  only  reservation  was 
the  saving  of  the  rights  of  bond  fide 
British  settlers,  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  of  course  bound  to  pro- 
tect from  sustaining  injury  through 
the  transfer.  But  while  we  were 
thus  doing  all  in  our  power  to  give 
Cetywayo  his  due,  we  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  vainly  striving  to  in- 
duce him  to  redress  our  grievances 
against  the  Zulu  State ;  and  to  re- 
move the  manifest  danger  arising 
from  the  maintenance  of  an  extra- 
vagant  military  force,  for  which  he 
had  no  employment,  and  for  the 
sustenance  of  which  he  had  no  ade- 
quate means. 

Before  specifying  the  several  out- 
rages which  have  precipitated  the 
quarrel  between  us  and  the  Zulus,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  boasted  military  organisation  of 
Cctywayo's  warriors.  The  Zulu  na- 
tion is  of  comparatively  recent  im- 
portance in  South-eastern  Africa, 
having  been  raised  from  a  small 
tribe  tributary  to  the  Umtetwas, 
by  the  ambition  and  military  talents 
of  the  bloodthirsty  Chakka,  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  with 
which  the  Dutch  "  voortrekkers" 
or  pioneers  came  into  contact.  Un- 
der Chakka  the  Zulus  overran  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal,  making  them- 
selves dreaded  all  the  way  from  Dela- 
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goa  Bay  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  massacre  of  the  Dutch 
emigrants  by  Chakka's  brother  and 
successor,  Dingaan — still  commem- 
orated in  the  town  of  "  Weenen" — 
made  the  Zulu  name  a  terror  to  the 
colonists,  which  even  the  increasing 
strength  of  our  Natal  settlers,  and 
their  greater  familiarity  with  Zulu 
warfare,  have  perhaps,  even  at  this 
period,  not  wholly  removed.  The 
successors  of  Chakka  and  Dingaan, 
however,  were  not  able  to  maintain 
the  same  wide  sway.  The  British 
crept  in  upon  them  from  Natal,  and 
the  Boers  from  the  western  side  of 
their  country.  Other  tribes  which 
had  been  content  to  fight  under  the 
Zulu  banner  wl^en  it  led  to  certain 
victory  and  plunder,  fell  off  and 
became  independent;  new  chiefs, 
like  Moselkatze,  were  eclipsing 
the  Zulu  glories;  and  when  the 
present  king,  Cetywayo,  succeeded 
his  father  Panda  as  king  of  the 
Zulus  in  1872,  he  mainly  owed  his 
position  to  British  recognition,  and 
to  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Shcp- 
stone  used  his  influence  in  getting 
the  chiefs  of  his  country  to  accept 
his  rule.  We  seem  to  have  had 
some  view  in  those  days  of  makinti: 
Zuiuland  a  *'  model  Kafir  kingdom," 
— a  dream  that,  like  most  others  of 
the  same  kind,  generally  changes 
to  a  reality  of  disappointment  and 
difficulty.  The  good  resolutions 
which  Cetywayo  made  at  his  instal- 
lation were  speedily  belied  by  his 
turbulent  conduct  towards  other 
tribes,  his  cruel  and  tyrannical  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects,  and  his  evi- 
dent ambition  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  in  war.  When  he  found 
that  the  British  Government  were 
naturally  disposed  to  discourage  his 
bellicose  disposition,  he  bitterly 
complained  that  we  were  infringing 
his  dignity,  because  we  would  not 
allow  him  "to  wash  his  spears" 
in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  as 
became    a    sovereign    of  his    dig. 
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Tjity  and  nation.  He  turned  all 
his  able-bodied  subjects  into  sol- 
diers, forbidding  tbem  to  marry  un- 
til they  had  **  washed  their  spears," 
imd  bound  down  his  whole  tribes- 
men to  his  will  by  laws  of  a  most 
oppressive  and  despotic  character. 
As  his  military  power  increased,  his 
arrogance  and  pretensions  naturally 
ijrew  in  the  same  proportion.  He 
was  constantly  reviving  claims  to 
all  the  countries  which  the  Zulus 
had  ever  raided  over;  and  if  the 
area  of  Chakka's  incursions  be  taken 
into  account,  this  title  would,  if 
admitted,  have  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  most  ample  boundaries. 
To  maintain  a  force  of  from  30,000 
to  40,000  fighting  men  was  no 
oasy  matter  ;  to  provide  work  for 
them  was  still  more  difficult;  and 
(^etywayo  must  have  found  himself 
j)laccd  in  serious  straits  by  his  policy, 
whicli  impoverished  his  country 
and  discontented  his  people.  There 
was  naturally  a  large  war  party ; 
while  a  smaller  number,  comprising, 
however,  some  of  the  king's  nearer 
relations,  have  counselled  him  to 
give  up  his  mad  schemes  and  yield 
tD  the  wishes  of  the  British.  Un- 
fortunately, Cctywayo  soon  allowed 
himself  to  get  into  such  a  position 
that  it  would  almost  have  cost  him 
his  kingdom  to  retrace  liis  steps. 
His  military  power  had  become 
scarcely  less  dangerous  to  himself 
than  to  liis  neighbours,  and  to  have 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
warriors  would  have  been  to  run  a 
(considerable  risk  of  having  to  deal 
with  a  revolution  in  his  own  coun- 
tn'.  Moreover,  the  little  wars  that 
within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  waging  in  other  parts  of  South 
Africa,  have  naturally  had  an  un- 
settling influence  on  a  horde  of 
armed  savages  standing  by  looking 
for  an  enemy ;  and  we  regret  to  say 
that  in  none  of  these  cases  has  the 
punishment  which  we  inflicted  been 
either  so  prompt  or  so  signal  as  to  be 


likely  to  produce  any  very  deterrent 
eflect  upon  the  Zulus.  In  these 
troubles  Cetywayo  took  a  keen  in- 
terest. He  has  sent  encouraging 
messages  to  several  chiefs  who  were 
in  arms  against  the  British,  lie 
egged  on  Sccocoeni  against  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  and  latterly 
against  our  own  Government  He 
had  become  a  source  of  danger,  not 
merely  to  his  own  neighbours,  bnt 
to  the  whole  of  the  discontented 
races  in  South-east  Africa,  who 
were  in  danger  of  being  misled 
by  his  emissaries.  He  expelled 
missionaries  from  his  country  be- 
cause they  saw  and  bore  testimony 
to  his  cniel  treatment  of  his  anb- 
jeets,  and  endeavoured  to  take  the 
part  of  those  miserable  wretches. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  tells  us  that  the 
British  Government  has  again  and 
again  had  to  check  his  purposes 
of  aggression  against  unoffending 
tribes.  "  Cetywayo  has,  at  the  same 
time,  formally  and  repeatedly  re- 
quested the  consent  of  the  British 
Government  to  wars  of  aggression, 
which  he  proposed,  not  for  any  pur- 
pose of  self-defence,  but  siroplj  to 
initiate  his  young  soldiers  in  blood- 
shed, and  to  provide  a  system  of 
unprovoked  territorial  aggression 
by  the  Zulus,  which  had  for  many 
years  been  laid  aside," 

We  come  now  to  the  casus  belli — 
the  quarrels  which  led  to  tlic  recent 
ultimatum,  and  to  the  expedition 
into  the  Zulu  country.  The  sketch 
we  have  given  above  of  Cetywayo 
and  his  position  will  enable  onr 
readers  to  understand  how  these 
matters,  not  in  themselves  offences 
of  the  highest  magnitude,  should 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  affording 
a  legitimate  and  necessary  basis  for 
hostilities.  Foremost  among  these 
come  violations  of  'British  territory, 
and  raids  into  the  domains  of  tribes 
with  whom  we  were  in  friendship, 
and  who  naturally  looked  to  us  for 
protection.     Another  complaint 
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that  two  Znlu  women  had  been 
forcibly  carried  away  from  British 
territory  and  put  to  death  by  ston- 
ing. The  offender  in  those  cases 
was  the  chief  Sirayo,and  Cetywayo 
met  the  demand  for  satisfaction  by 
an  inadequate  offer  of  compensation, 
A  number  of  assaults  upon  British 
subjects  in  British  territories  during 
the  past  year  was  also  added  to  the 
charge,  and  more  or  less  satisfaction 
demanded  in  compensation.  In  all 
these  cases  friendly  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  Cetywayo  to  do 
justice,  but  in  no  instance  with 
success.  His  replies  to  our  repre- 
sentations are  a  good  illustration  of 
his  character,  being  sometimes  in- 
solent, sometimes  conciliatory,  but 
always  evasive.  The  Natal  settlers 
who  neighboured  the  Zulu  country 
appear  to  have  known  all  the 
time  that  Cetywayo  would  not  come 
into  the  views  of  the  British  au- 
thorities, but  would  keep  playing 
with  their  demands  so  long  as  their 
patience  lasted.  Even  after  he  was 
aware  that  the  award  had  been  given 
in  his  favour  in  his  claims  on  the 
Transvaal  frontier,  his  hostility  to 
the  British  appeared  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  Threats  of 
coming  war  were  openly  uttered  by 
the  Zulus ;  and  curiously  enough,  a 
favourite  boast  of  Cetywayo's  war- 
riors was,  thaft  as  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land had  been  obliged  to  send  for 
"coolie  soldiers"  from  India  to 
enable  her  to  hold  her  own  at  home, 
her  troops  would  never  be  able 
to  withstand  the  Zulus  in  Africa.  ' 
Traders  have  testified,  too.  that  hopes 
of  coming  plunder  from  British  .ter- 
ritories, and  from  the  countries  of 
tribes  friendly  to  us,  have  been  in- 
dulged in  to  an  extravagant  extent 
in  Zulu  land  during  the  past  six 
months,  and  have  been  held  out  by 
Cetywayo  himself  to  keep  his  men 
in  humour,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  harshness  of  his  system. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that  while 


all  through  the  past  autumn  the 
South  African  authorities  have  seen 
that  a  Zulu  war  could  not  be  post- 
poned, her  Majesty's  Government 
was  doing  its  best  to  urge  upon  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  the  necessity  for  "  exer- 
cising prudence,"  and  "  by  meeting 
the  Zulus  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  reasonable  compromise,  to  avert 
the  very  serious  evil  of  a  war  with 
Cetywayo."  This  was  in  October 
last;* and  again,  on  21st  November 
Sir  M.  Ilicks  Beach,  in  acceding  to 
reiterated  urgent  demands  for  rein- 
forcements, writes  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  impress  upon 
Tou  that,  in  supplying  these  reinforco- 
incnts,  it  is  the  desire  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  not  to  furnish  means  of  a: 
campaign  of  invasion  or  conquest,  but 
to  afford  such  protection  as  may  be 
necessary  at  this  juncture  to  the  Jives 
and  property  of  the  colonists.  Though 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs  is  menacing 
in  a  high  degree,  I  can  by  n6  means 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  war  with 
the  Zulus  should  be  unavoidable  ;  and  . 
I  am  confident  that  you  [Sir  Bartlo 
Frere],  in  concert  with  Sir  H.  Bulwer, 
will  use  every  effort  to  overcome  the 
existing  difficulties  by  judgment  and 
forbearance,  and  to  avoid  an  evil  so' 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  a  Zulu  war." 

Anything  less  like  a  "  lust  for' 
aggression"  and  "imperialist  ten- 
dencies" than  the  opinions  and  in- 
stnictions  sent  by  the  Cabinet  to 
the  Cape  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  Government  consci- 
entiously acted  on  the  old  adage, 
"  Si  vis  pacem,  para  hellumy  It 
provided  for  the  safety  of  our  colon- 
ists, while  it  impressed  on  the  High 
Commissioner  the  necessity  for  do- 
ing all  that  could  bo  done,  with 
justice  to  our  South  African  sub- 
jects and  to  the  dignity  of  ihe 
British  Govemmcnt,  to  avoid  hos-  • 
tilities  with  Cetywayo.  In  consid- 
ering whether  Sir  Bartle  Frere  acted ' 
up  to  the  **  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
reasonable  compromise"  prescribed 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  . 
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there  arc  several  points  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  critics  who  are  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  action. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Cetv- 
wayo  is  not  the  only  intractable 
chief  with  whom  the  South  African 
Governments  have  to  deal  ;  that 
others  are  standing  by  watchini?  the 
quarrel  between  the  liritish  and  the 
Zulus  with  keen  interest ;  and  that 
any  signs  of  weakness  or  hesitancy 
upon  our  part  would  simply  be  to 
bring  a  swarm  of  hornets  upon  us 
from  every  troubled  point  on  the 
British  border.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  to  have  given  Cety  wayo  his 
due  without  exacting  from  liim  our 
own  in  return,  would  have  at  once 
been  interpreted  by  the  king  him- 
self as  a  sign  of  fear,  and  would 
have  precipitated  his  invasion  of  our 
colonies.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  appears 
to  have  avoided  all  menace  and 
threats  in  his  negotiations  with 
•Cety  wayo ;  and  we  may  infer  from 
:thc  name  which  the  Kafirs  have 
^iven  him,  "  (he  dog  that  hites  he- 
fore  he  barksy''^  that  he  has  made 
use  of  no  bluster  or  effort  at  coercion 
to  influence  Cetywayo's  choice  be- 
tween peace  and  war. 

On  the  11th  December,  British 
Commii^sioners  met  Cetywayo's  re- 
presentatives on  the  Natal  side  of 
the  Tugela,  and  delivered  to  the 
latter  the  text  of  the  Transvaal 
award  fixing  the  line  of  boundary 
as  running  from  the  junction  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Jilood  rivers,  along  the 
latter  to  its  source  in  the  Magidela 
mountains,  and  thence  direct  to  a 
round  hill  between  the  two  main 
sources  of  the  l\>ngolo  river* iu  the 
Drachensberfj.  The  Zulu  envoys 
received  this  part  of  the  communi- 
cation with  lively  satisfaction,  and 
did  not  conceal  that  they  had  been 
dealt  with  more  liberally  than  they 
had  expected.  But  as  the  High 
Commissioner's  message  went  on  to 
recite  the  offences  committed  by 
Cetvwavo  against  British  territon'. 


to  lay  down  the  temis  at  which 
these  were  to  be  condoned,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  king  fulfilling  those 
promises  of  good  government  which 
he  had  made  to  Sir  Tbeophilus 
Shepstone  at  his  coronation,  the 
Zulus  became  visibly  disconcerted, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  admit  that 
they  had  little  liope  of  Bccaring 
their  master's  compliance.  Tweuly 
days  were  given  to  Cety  wayo  to 
give  up  the  men  who  had  carried 
oft'  the  Zulu  women  from  our  teiri- 
tory,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  600  beail 
of  cattle  for  the  same  offeiico  ;  and 
also  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  head  of 
cattle  for  an  outrage  on  two  of  our 
surveyors.  Cety  wayo  was  also  re- 
quired to  surrender  Umbaline,  a 
Swasi  refugee,  who  was  harbourins: 
with  the  Zulu  king,  and  wlio  bad 
led  numerous  raids  into  our  terri- 
tory, killing  niany  persons,  and  car- 
rvinnr  otr  women  and  children  and 
much  booty.  A  strong  recom- 
mendation to  disband  the  Zulu 
army,  and  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  marriage  which  were  op- 
erating so  oppressively  upon  the 
people,  wa3  also  given;  and  that 
the  king  might  have  an  assurance 
of  the  interest  of  the  l^ritisb  Gov- 
ernment in  the  proper  management 
of  his  territories,  as  well  as  a  secu- 
rity against  annoyance  from  other 
tribes,  a  British  otficer  was  to  reside 
in  Zululand  or  on  its  border,  "who 
will  be  the  eyes  and  cars  and  mouth 
of  the  British  Government  towards 
the  Zulu  king  and  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation."  Some  journals 
have  made  the  mistake,  in  criti- 
cising the  terms  of  the  ultimatum^ 
of  supposing  that  ('ctywayo  had 
only  twenty  days  to  accept  or  do-, 
cline  all  these  conditions,  and  have 
talked  as  if  we  were  going  to  waf 
because  he  refused  to  have  a  British 
resident  forced  upon  them.  This  is 
not  the  case.  The  twenty  days  had 
reference  solely  to  the  delivery  of 
the  Sirayo  raiders  and  the  payment 
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of  the  600  head  of  cattle  imposed 
as  penalties.  No  specified  period 
was  laid  down  for  carrying  out  the 
other  wishes  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner; and  had  Oetywayo  agreed 
to  these  very  moderate  demands, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  ample  consi- 
deration would  have  bceu  shown 
hira  both  as  to  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  reformiucc  his  administra- 
tion.  The  ultimatum  was  a  simple 
and  certain  test  of  his  disposition 
to  choose  between  peace  and  war, 
and  his  treatment  of  it  at  once  dis- 
pelled any  doubts  that  might  have 
still  existed  regarding  his  real  in- 
tentions. 

Assured  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  both  were  that 
there  was  no  escape  from  a  Zulu 
war,  the  question  arises  whether 
their  military  preparations  were  on 
a  scale  sufficiently  ample  for  meet- 
ing Cety  wayo  and  his  40,000  Zulus. 
Since  the  disaster  near  Rorke's 
Drift  there  lias  naturally  been  a 
fcelinff  that  we  oujjht  to  have  taken 
the  field  with  more  men  and  with  a 
force  of  regular  cavalry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  preparations  were 
considered  quite  suflScient  for  over- 
running the  Zulu  country  by  all 
the  colonial  authorities  who  have 
had  experience  of  South  African 
warfare.  Lord  Chelmsford  appa- 
rently did  not  consider  himself  jus- 
tified in  formally  asking  the  War 
Office  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
although  he  pointed  out  that  dra- 
goons would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tajre.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  recom- 
mending  that  cavalry  should  be 
sent  out  to  the  Cape,  seems  to  have 
had  as  much  in  view  the  political 
effect  of  such  a  force  on  the  natives 
generally  as  their  special  need  in 
the  Zulu  campaign.  The  startling 
effect  which  the  appearance  of  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards  produced  upon 
the  Boers  at  Zwart  Kopjies  in  1845 
is  still  an  African  tradition ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  cavalry 


regiment  would  have  been  of  the 
utmost  service,  as  well  as  of  im- 
mense moral  advantage,  to  us  in 
the  campaign.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  too  rashly  con- 
demn the  scruples  of  /Lord  Chelms- 
ford to  bring  British  cavalry  into 
a  region  where  the  "  horse-sick- 
ness" of  the  country  may  play  such 
terrible  havoc.  In  the  Secocoeni  and 
other  campaigns,  we  have  lately  had 
fatal  experience  of  the  imprudence 
of  using  "  unsalted"  horses — that  is, 
cattle  which  have  not  already  been 
seasoned  by  an  attack  of  the  disease. 
Those  who  desire  more  information 
upon  this  subject  will  find  their 
curiosity  fully  satisfied  in  a  recent 
book,  which  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  at  the  presept  moment — 
*The  Transvaal  of  To-day'  —  by 
Mr.  Aylward,  who  commanded  the 
Boer  forces  against  Secocoeni  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  Repub- 
lic's existence,  and  whose  book  con- 
tains a  valuable  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  Zulu  and  Kafir  warfare. 
From  the  1st  September  to  25tli 
May  the  climate  of  the  Bushveld, 
or  low  country,  under  which  classi- 
fication falls  a  considerable  tract  of 
the  Zulu  temtory,  where  our  troops 
may  have  to  operate,  is  fraught 
with  danger  both  to  men'and  horses,, 
especially  the  latter.  To  guard 
against  "horse-sickness,"  Mr.  Ayl- 
ward recommends  travellers  and: 
troops 

"  Never  to  permit'their  horses  to  bilo- 
^rass  or  drink  water  until  the  morning- 
mists,  haze,  or  miasma,  with  winch  the: 
low  grounds  are  frequently  covered^ 
should  have  been  firbt  entirely  dissi- 
pated, leaving  the  veld  dry.  Th<v 
horses  consequently  should  be  fed  at 
ni$rht.  and  only  allowed  to  jyraze  at 
will  during  the  later  and  warmer  partft 
of  each  day.  This  will  be  best  effected 
by  the  English  sportsman  bringing  pro-  ' 
per  nose- bags  and  head- stalls  with  him,, 
by  the  use  of  which,  with  great  care- 
and  attention,  I  have  seen  delicate- 
and  valuable  animals  preserved,  wher» 
there  were  no  stables,  during  very  bad 
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seasons.  It  is  the  p^cneral  opinion  that 
the  poison  causing  the  fever  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  dew.  It  is  certain  tliat 
horses  eatinpf  dew-wet  grasses  during 
the  sickly  season  almost  invariably 
die.  This  is  so  firmly  believed  that 
1  have  known  both  Dutchmen  and 
Englishmen  to  wash  carefully  every 
blade  of  grass  or  sheaf  of  oats  coming 
fnnm  the  damp  air  before  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  their  stables  ;  and  I  must 
certainly  say  that  this  safeguard  has 
been  followed  by  good  results. 

*'  That  there  is  something  in  the  dew 
and  miasma  theory  can  be  readily 
gathered  from  this  fact :  *  imported 
horses,*  when  properly  stabled,  and  not 
allowed  out  except  during  the  later 
and  warmer  hours  of  the  day,  seem 
very  frequently  to  escape  the  disease 
.  altogether ;  but  to  an  imported  animal 
.  BO  kept,  one  single  night's  absence  from 
shelter  during  tlie  unhealthy  time  will 
always  prove  fatal.  So  much  for  un- 
salted  horses.  With  regard  to  the 
'  salted'  ones,  or  those  presumed  to 
have  passed  through  the  sickness,  I 
can  speak  with  considerable  certainty, 
as  I  have  had  in  my  charge  at  various 
times  large  troops  of  these  animals, 
amongst  which  were  some  of  great 
value." 

We  must  exercise  some  caution, 
therefore,  in  concluding  that  Lord 
Chelmsford  was  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  employing  regular 
cavalry  in  the  expedition.  Dra- 
goons without  horses  are  the  most 
useless  of  all  troops;  and  had  a 
regiment  been  hastily  dispatched 
before  the  necessity  for  its  presence 
was  demonstrated,  there  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  an  out- 
cry on  the  other  side,  had  the 
cavalry  suffered  from  horse-sickness, 
and  the  movements  of  the  troops 
been  impeded  in  consequence.  The 
recent  disaster  in  Zululand  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  ow- 
ing to  a  want  of  cavalry  ;  and  if  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  (jrovem- 
ment  is  now  hurr}'iHg  out  horse  to 
the  seat  of  war  is  reassuring,  it  is 
rather  because  the  colonial  author- 
ities want  an  impressive  military 
force  at  command  to  deter  the  other 


tribes  from  pluclving  up  coarage  to 
attack  us,  than  that  wo  have  great 
liopes  of  cavalry  being  of  the  first 
assistance  to  us  in  fightinpr  tbc 
'^  rocks  and  caves  of  Zululand/' 
The  most  reasonable  reorret  to  be 
indulged  in  at  the  present  moment 
is,  that  a  regiment  which  woald 
have  been  so  useful  to  us  at  the 
present  moment  as  the  Cape  Mount- 
ed Rifles,  should  have  been  diB- 
banded  by  Mr.  Card  well,  to  carry 
out  a  policy  which  seemed  selfish 
to  the  colonists,  and  from  which 
the  imperial  Government  cannot 
be  said  to  have  derived  any  econo- 
mical advantages  in  the  long-run. 

The  advance  of  the  British  into 
Zululand  certainly  took  place  under 
most  favourable  auspices.  There 
had  been  plenty  of  time  to  make 
preparations ;  the  force  was  a  lai^r 
and  better  equipped  body  of  troops 
than  we  had  ev(fr  previously  pat 
in  the  field  in  South  Africa; 
the  provision  for  transport  and  for 
the  preservation  of  commnnications 
was  declared  by  the  military  and 
colonial  authorities  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  colonial 
journals  prophesied  a  possibility  of 
hard  fighting,  but  the  certainty  ot 
an  early  victory.  We  knew  that 
the  Zulus  far  outnumbered  the 
expeditionary  force;  but  any  mis- 
givings that  were  expressed  on  that 
account,  seemed  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  assurance  that  the 
Zulus  would  never  meet  us  en  moitse. 
On  this  point  we  must  wait  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  by  ^hich  Lord 
Chelmsford's  arrangements  will  be 
more  fairly  judged,  rather  than  by 
any  criticisms  which  *we  might  be 
hastily  tempted  to  put  forth  at 
present.  Success  in  war  will  con- 
done any  blunder;  while  the  most 
carefully  laid  plans,  the  most  cau- 
tiously matured  tactics,  never  come 
through  the  ordeal  of  failare  with 
credit. 
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rancc  into  Zululand  was 
Dor  columns,  acting  sirnul- 
ipon  a  concerted  plan  of 

From  tbe  Natal  frontier 
!S  crossed  i\\e  Tugela  and 
^crs,  while  a  fourth  ad- 
)in  the  Transvaal  border, 
tbe  Blood  River,  and 
s   base  on   tbe   town  of 

Colonel  Pearson,  with 
►peans  and  2000  natives, 
e  Tujrela  at  Fort  Wil- 
ot  far  above  the  inoutli 
er,  and  was  to  advance 
>ast-road  into  the  heart 
nntr}\  The  two  centre 
be  right  under    Colonel 

and  the  left  under 
jrn,  crossed  tbe  Tugela  at 
op  and  Rorke's  Drift 
r,  and  having  rendez- 
front  of  the  latter  place, 
dvance  by  the  principal 
gb  Zululand  towards  the 
lich     lies    from    Rorke's 

north-easterly  direction, 
t  fifteen  miles  south  of 
tywayo's  principal  kraal, 
)odv  of  tbe  army  was  to 
by  Colonel  Pearson's 
An  attack  was  then  to 
I  Cetywayo's  kraal  from 
vbile  the  Utrecht  column 
jnel  Wood    was   at  the 

to  take  the  Zulus  on 
rn  flank.  Such,  roughly 
ippears  to  have  been  Lord 
.'s  proposed  strategy ;  and 
ids  in  the  main  with  tbe 
Tested  in  bis  memoran- 
1  September  14*  187S", 
rd  Cadogan  in  the  House 
<iord  Chelmsford's  scheme 
arrangements  for  guard- 
en  si  ve  Natal  frontier,  as 
t  of  tbe  Transvaal,  from 

sions  while  our  troops 
ed  in  the  interior  of  the 

?st  accounts  that  can  be 
?r  regarding  the  disaster 
itre    column    are  as   vet 


sadly  defective,  and  suggest  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  that  we  must 
trust  to  further  information  for  re- 
moving. We  know,  however,  that 
our  right  and  left  centres  got  safely 
across  the  frontier,  and  carried  out 
their  proposed  junction  in  front  of 
Rorke's  Drift.  Tiiey  had  appa- 
rently information  of  tbe  presence 
of  a  largo  Zulu  army  in  front,  but 
do  not  seem  to  have  bad  cause 
for  apprehending  an  attack  on  the 
rear.  A  force  consisting  of  five 
companies  of  the  1st  battalion  of 
the  24th  Regiment,  and  a  company 
of  the  2d  battalion,  with  2  guns, 
2  rocket-tubes,  104  mounted  co- 
lonials, and  800  natives,  were  left 
behind  to  guard  tbe  camp,  which 
contained  a  valuable  convoy  of  sup- 
plies, while  Lord  Chelmsford  with 
the  rest  of  his  force  advanced  to 
clear  tbe  way.  This  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  2 2d  January.  I/ord 
Chelmsford,  it  would  seem,  speedily 
found  himself  engaged  with  the 
enemy  in  the  wooded  and  broken 
country  in  front.  According  to 
I^rd  Chelmsford's  own  account, 
which  at  present  we  are  in  justice 
l>ound  to  lay  most  stress  upon,  **  the 
Zulus  came  down  in  overwhelming 
numbers  "  upon  the  camp,  destroyed 
tbe  great  body  of  our  troops,  about 
600,  and  apparently  captured  the 
whole  of  tbe  valuable  stores  of  pro- 
vision and  ammunition  upon  wnich 
our  further  advance  must  have 
mainly  depended.  Our  men  must 
have  made  a  desperate  defence,  for 
tbe  Zulu  loss  is  set  down  at  5000, 
or  nearly  ten  times  that  of  ours. 
Such  a  disaster,  so  unexpected,  so 
inexplicable,  at  once  raises  a  feeling 
that  ^'  some  one  bad  blundered  ;  *' 
and  the  hurried  language  in  which 
the  Commander-in-chief  announces 
the  event,  gives  a  double  force  to 
the  suspicion.  Lord  Chelmsford's 
words  are:  "It  would  seem  that 
tbe  troops  were  enticed  away  from 
their  camp,  as  the  action  occurred 
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about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  outside 
it*"  We  must  point  out,  however, 
that  this  mistake,  if  it  Tvas  really 
made,  could  not  have  been  the  whole 
extent  of  the  error,  for  the  Zuhis 
must  in  some  way  or  other  have  been 
allowed  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  main 
body  before  they  could  have  fallen 
upon  the  cfirap  behind.  From  In- 
sandusana,  or  Insandula,  where  the 
disaster  took  place,  to  the  point 
where  Lord  Chelmsford  had  been 
engaged  in  the  front  with  the 
Zulus,  was  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  twelve  miles;  and  some  ex- 
planation would  seem  to  be  required 
of  how  80  large  a  body  of  men 
could  be  so  utterly  destroyed,  and 
a  booty  so  cumbersome  and  valu- 
able carried  off  without  apparently 
any  diversion  having  been  made  by 
the  main  column  in  its  favour,  until 
it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use. 
The  official  accounts  bear  out  the 
opinion  that  the  troops  must  have 
moved  from  the  camp  to  attack  the 
Zulus,  probably  on  finding  their  com- 
munications with  the  main  body  cut 
off;  and  that  they  were  surrounded 
and  cut  down  in  the  forest  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  assistance 
to  the  attacking  Zulus.  In  "justice 
both  to  the  dead  and  the  living,  a 
more  detailed  and  calmer  examina- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  alleged 
breach  of  orders,  as  well  as  of  the 
position  chosen  for  the  camp,  than 
the  hasty,  and  doubtless  passionate, 
conclusions  which  the  last  Capo 
mails  brought  home.  When  Lord 
(>hclmsford  arrived  on  the  scene 
of  action,  all  was  over — the  camp 
plundered,  and  its  defenders  slain. 
Without  provisions,  means  of  trans- 
port, and  ammunition,  it  was  of 
course  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  latest  accounts  repre- 
sent him  as  having  recrossed  the 
Tugela  and  returned  to  Ilelpma- 
kaar,  which  had  been  the  base  of 
the  left-centre  column  before  it 
passed  the  river.     Here  every  pre- 


paration was  boin^  actively  poshed 
on  for  another  start,  and  we  trust 
that  before  this  time  the  ceDtre  of 
out  army  has  retrieved  the  unfor- 
tunate commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

It  is   with   very   mixed  feclingii 
that  we  hear  of  the  gallant  advance 
of  the  other  two  columns  from  the 
Lower  Tugela  and    from    TJtrecht 
into  the  Zulu  countrv.     If  we  were 
certain  that  they  could  succeed  in 
effecting  a  junction  and  io  destroying 
Cetywayo's  kraal  by  themselves,  we 
should  feel  that  they  had  more  than 
redeemed    the    misfortune   of    the 
central  column.     We  have  a  suf- 
ficiently high    opinion   of    British 
troops  to  hope  thai  such  a   possi- 
bility is  not  too  far-fetched  to  be 
gloriously  realised.      Colonel  Pear- 
son appears  to  have  made  excellent 
progress   since   crossing  the   lower 
Tugela  Drift.    At  the  Kiver  Injoni, 
the  first  stream  of  considerable  size 
after  passing  the  frontier.  Colonel 
Pearson  was  opposed  by  a  force  of 
4000    Zulus,   whom   he   drove    off 
after  an   hour^s  fighting,  with  con- 
siderable loss.    By  the  2dd  January, 
the    same    day   as    Lord    Chelms- 
ford had  to  retire,  Pearson's  force 
had   reached   Ekhowa,   an   import- 
ant  point  on  the  road   to  Ulundi, 
about  25   miles  from   the   Tugela, 
The   Naval  Brigade  accompanying 
this    column    has    rendered    capi- 
tal  service,   and   is   cvideDtly    des- 
tined to   be  of  great  use  in   the 
campaign.    Ekhowa  has  been  strong- 
ly foHified,  and  Colonel  Pearson* 
by  the  latest  accounts,  was  looking 
carefully  after  his  communications. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
a  portion  of  the  Zulu  force  whicli 
had  opposed  Lord  Chelmsford  will 
now  be  directed  against  our  right 
wing;    and    the   more   the  cclcritj 
with    which   the   centre   can   again 
resume  operations,  the  greater  the 
chances  of  Colonel  Pearson  being 
able  to  continue  his  advance  mu«t 
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be.  The  latest  news  represent  the 
Zalas  as  concentrating  around  Pear- 
fron's  position,  so  that  sharp  fighting 
may  be  expected  from  the  direction 
of  Ekhowa.  The  Transvaal  column, 
under  Colone]  Wood,  engaged  the 
enemy  on  24th  January,  two  days 
after  the  mishap  at  Rorke's  Drift, 
and  scattered  a  force  of  4000  Zulus 
with  only  a  trifling  loss  on  our  side ; 
Imt  he  subsequently  appears  to 
have  fallen  back  on  Utrecht,  pro- 
bably in  obedience  to  orders  from 
headquarters.  Of  the  encounters 
with  the  enemy  which  are  reported 
from  Rorke's  Drift  subsequent  to  the 
disaster  at  Insandusana,  we  cannot 
say  much,  except  that  they  afford 
ns  a  reassurance  that  we  are  still 
holding  that  position,  and  that  the 
falling  back  of  the  force  on  Help- 
makaar  has  not  so  damped  the  spir- 
its of  the  troops  that  they  are  afraid 
to  encounter  a  vastly  superior  force 
of  the  enemy.  If  we  can  hold  the 
Zulus  so  well  at  bay  with  so  small 
a  force  and  such  insuflicient  protec- 
tion as  Rorke's  Drift  affords,  there 
is  good  hope  that  we  shall  find  our- 
selves more  than  a  match  for  them 
when  Lord  Chelmsford*s  columns 
a^ain  take  the  field. 

So  far  as  the  meagre  and  gen- 
erally conflicting  reports  show,  the 
above  is  the  position  in  which  our 
troops,  whether  in  Znluland  or  on 
the  border,  are  now  placed.  The 
situation  is  full  of  anxiety,  but 
by  no  means  desperate.  We  have 
over}'  confidence  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  confine  the  Zulus  within 
their  own  territory,  where  Colonels 
l^earson  and  Wood  will,  we  hope, 
presently  find  them  occupation.  On 
the  vigour  and  decision  which  Lord 
Chelmsford  displays  in  getting  the 
centre  columns  again  in  motion, 
inust  depend  not  only  his  own  rep- 
utation, but  the  issue  of  the  war. 
His  position  at  present  is  surround- 
ed with  difiicultics  into  which  we 
can    all   fully   enter.     On    the  one 


hand,  he  must  be  naturallv  anxious 
that  the  other  two  columns  should 
be  allowed  to  advance,  so  that  his 
own  disaster  might  not  have  the 
appearance  of  having  gfven  a  gen- 
eral check  to  the  whole  expedition  ; 
while,  on  the  other,  he  cartnot  be 
free  from  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  as 
to  their  ability  to  hold  their  ground 
in  the  heart  of  Zululand  without 
the  immediate  support  of  the  cen- 
tre columns.  There  will  be  also 
a  strong,  temptation  to  hold  back 
until  the  reinforcements  from  Enor- 
land  arrive  to  strengthen  the  army  ; 
but  there  is  also  the  danger  that 
the  Zulus  might  gather  both  cour- 
age and  strength  from  such  delay, 
as  well  as  that  other  discontentetl 
tribes  might  grasp  at  the  idea  that 
the  British  power  had  received  a 
decided  check.  These  are  difficul- 
ties amid  which  Lord  Chelmsford 
must  make  up  his  mind.  He  is  in 
a  great  measure  free  from  the  tele- 
graph control  which  restricts  so 
seriously  the  liberty  of  most  com- 
manders-in-chief nowadays  in  the 
field,  while  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  lessen  their  responsibilities.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  it  is  a 
higher  test  of  generalship  to  re- 
trieve a  disaster  than  to  follow  up 
an  advantage. 

liut  though  we  cannot  permit 
ourselves  to  look  for  any  alter- 
native except  a  successful  termi- 
nation to  the  war,  we  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  possibi- 
lities which  compel  us  to  wait  the 
final  issue  with  anxietv.  We  have 
a  powerful  enemy  to  conquer  and  a 
difficult  country  to  overrun.  Fatal 
experience  has  told  us  that  bush- 
fighting  always  costs  us  more  men 
than  do  pitched  battles;  and  the 
country  by  which  Cety wayo's  forces 
are  covered  will  give  them  many 
opportunities  of  harassing  us  with 
impunity.  Mr.  Aylward,  from 
whose  book,  *  The  Transvaal  of  To- 
day,' we  have  already  quoted,  gives 
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some  very  striking  "pictures  of  the 
disadvantages  which  European 
troops  labour  under  when  fighting 
a  savage  foe,  who  can  turn  every 
rock,  every  tree,  and  every  cave  into 
a  point  of  attack  for  his  enemy  and 
of  shelter  for  himself.  Along  roads 
which  defy  ordinary  means  of  trans- 
port, a  force  may  march  through  the 
very  heart  of  a  Zulu  or  Kafir  army 
without  seeing  a  foe  until  the  signal 
for  attack  has  been  given.  If  any- 
thing could  damp  the  spirit  of  tlie 
British  soldier,  it  would  be  having  to 
thus  fight  an  unseen  enemy ;  and 
that  our  men  have  behaved  with 
such  admirable  bravery  and  patience 
in  other  African  wars  and  in  New 
Zealand,  is  even  a  higher  comi)li- 
ment  to  the  army  than  steadiness  in 
open  campaigns,  where  the  soldier  is 
more  of  a  machine  and  less  thrown 
upon  his  own  wits  than  in  such 
expeditions  as  that  to  the  north  of 
the  Tugela.  In  the  present  war  the 
opening  disaster  at  Rorke's  Drift 
hius  given  the  army  a  motive  for 
stern  and  decisive  action  which  will 
carry  it  through  all  dangers  and 
fatigue  until  the  slight  we  have 
sustiiincd  has  been  more  than 
avenged  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
ravage;  power  that  has  forced  us 
into  hostilities.  We  trust,  before 
many  mails  arrive  from  the  Cape,  to 
hear  that  Cetvwavo  has  learned 
to  cstifnato  the  danger  of  provok- 
ing r>ritish  hostility,  and  that  the 
Zulu  power  has  been  so  thoroughly 
broken  as  to  have  finally  ceased  to 
be  a  source  of  fo.nr  to  our  colon- 
ists* and  native  neighbours  in  South 
Africa. 

]5ut  thouq;h  the  subjection  of  the 
Zulus  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant uiatter  in  hand,  it  forms 
only  a  part  of  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject that  demands  seiioiLs  atten- 
tion, and  that  will  not  be  easily 
settled  to  the  sjitisfaction  of  both 
the  Home  Government  and  the 
colonies.    AVe  nmst,  bv  some  means 
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or  other,  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
minbble   series  of   little   wars  that 
are  the  great  barrier  to   the   pro- 
gress of  the  South  African  coloniea, 
and   that  always   end   by  caaaiDg 
trouble  to  the  imperial  Parliament 
and  expense  to  tlie  imperial  Trea- 
sury.    Even    if    we    had   no  put 
experience   to   fall    back  upon   in 
confirmation  of  our  views,  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  in   Sooth 
Africa  justifies  the  opinion  that  we 
have  been  going  upon  an  unsound 
system,  or  rather  on  no  systena  at 
all,  in   the   management  of  native 
affairs.     When  we  have  checked  a 
native  tribe,  we  have   seldom    set 
ourselves   seriously  to  the  task    of 
consolidating    it    into   the  general 
body   of    our    subjects,   but    have 
rather  allowed  it   to  remain  apart 
under  its  hereditary  chiefs,  to  be  a 
source  of  disquiet,  and  perhaps  an- 
noyance, at   some  time   when    we 
were  ill  prepared  to  have  it  upon  our 
hands.     Wlien   we  have  punished 
them,  it  has  been  more  in  the  spirit  of 
a  schoolmaster  chastising  a  naughty 
child  than  of  a  Government  whose 
mission  was  to   extend  order   and 
civilization  along  its  confines.     We 
have  had  too  much  of  the  free-and- 
easy  spirit  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  in 
our   policy,  whose    counsel   to   the 
native  chiefs  was :  "  Keep  the  peace ; 
attend  to  your  missionaries:   then 
your  cattle    will  get  fat,  and   you 
will    get    to    heaven.*^      Mistaken 
leniency  has  in  more  than  one  case 
offered  premiums  to  rebellion  and 
to  encroachments  on  British  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  political  disputes  of 
the    white    races    have  not   unfre- 
quently  been   forwarded   by   intri- 
guing with  the  black  tribes.     The 
present    Zulu    difficulty  will    have 
failed  to  teach  us  our  duty  to  our 
South  African  colonies,  unless  we 
efiect  far  more  secure  arrangements 
for  their  safety  all  along  our  fron- 
tiers than  have  hitherto  been  car- 
ried out.     The  disarmament  of  all 
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J  tribes  who  come  under 
ctorate  is  a  duty  that 
igcr  be  shirked ;  and  the 
le  in  sellings  arms!  to  the 
hich  has  been  so  ittibhish- 
icd  on  in  all  our 'South 
iolonies,  and  which  has 
d  so  much  to  render  our 
insecure  at  the  present 
it  to  be  stamped  out  by 
wcr  of  the  local  (rovern- 
reat  complaints  have  been 
arding  tlie  trpde  in  arms 
Portuguese  settlement  of 
klarqucz,  on  Delagoa  Bay, 
Iriving  with  the  Zulus,  the 
d  other  savage  nations; 
more  than  probable  that 
:he  outcry  has  been  raised 
)lame  from  parties  nearer 

were  much  more  deeply 
.  To  deprive  the  natives 
emptations  to  mischief  as 
d,  must  be  one  of  the  fii-st 
rds  the  end  of  our  South 
troubles.  Another  is  a 
imitation  of  our  borders, 
16  unfortunate  territorial 
hich  arc  constantly  crop- 
lay  be  put  an  end  to,  and 
\  taught  to  seek  for  justice 
h  Courts,  instead  of  taking 

own  hands  upon  the  life 
rty  of  their  nearest  white 
5.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  serious 
eak  powerful  tribes  from 
o  a  settled  and  law-abid- 
)ut  we  can  no  more  shrink 
ask  than  we  can  contract 
of  our  colonisation.  Both 
and  in  the  Cape  Colony 
38  who  have  settled  on 
ves"  or  "  locations"  have 
it  progress  in  civilisation, 
red  and  set  store  by  the 

citizens,  and  have  in  a 
ber  of  cases  shown  anxiety 
J  their  children.  Wher- 
ive  supplanted  the  power 
ef  by  that  of  the  resident 
,  all  goes  well ;  it  is  only 
J   tribal   feeliugs  and  the 


claims  of  chiefsliip  are  allowed  to 
maintain  their  influenoe  that  we 
fail  to  make  the  natives  peaceable. 
This  native  problem  is  undoubtedly 
the  great  question  of  the  future  in 
South  Africa ;  and  we  cannot  trust 
to  having  it  settled  by  time,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  While 
the  Australian  aborigines,  the  Ma- 
ories  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Indians  in  America  are  dying  out 
under  white  civilisation,  the  black 
races  in  our  African  colonies  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  at  a  far 
higher  ratio  than  is  known  among 
the  wild  tribes,  where  war  and 
starvation  exercise  of  course  a  con- 
siderable check  upon  population. 

The  Boers,  on  the  whole,  have 
given  us  scarcely  less  trouble  thrtn 
the  blacks,  and  have  been  even 
more  obstinate  to  deal  with.  Their 
bigoted  aversion  to  British  rule,  and 
propensity  for  "  trekking,"  have  in 
most  cases  been  the  cause  of  our 
being  compelled  to  extend  our 
frontier  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  our  own  colonisation  de- 
manded. They  encroached  upon 
native  territories;  and  when  they 
had  drawn  down  upon  themselves 
the  wrath  of  the  chiefs,  their  weak- 
ness commonly  compelled  British 
interference  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  question  but  the  present  war 
in  Zuhiland,  as  well  as  that  against 
Secocoeni,  are  largely  due  to  the 
Boer  encroachments,  and  have  come 
to  us  as  a  damnosa  haredttas  with 
the  Transvaal.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal has  of  itself  embroiled  us  with 
either  Secocoeni  or  Cety wayo ;  for 
even  though  we  had  allowed  that 
State  to  retain  its  independence, 
wo  should  have  been  compelled  to 
have  fought  both,  to  keep  them 
from  overrunning  the  Transvaal  and 
slaughtering  its  farmers,  who  ap- 
parently found  it  dilQicult  to  hold 
their  ground  against  even  the  less 
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powerful  of  the  two  chiefs  when  act- 
ing by  himself.  With  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal,  we  trust  that 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  stub-  . 
born  spirit  of  resistance  to  British 
rule  which  has  worked  so  stronHv 
against  the  unification  of  colonial 
interests;  and  that  our  new  subjects 
will  at  last  recogruise  the  necessity 
for  loyally  aiding  her  Majesty's 
<TOvermnent  in  giving  to  all  the 
races  in  South  Africa  under  its 
sway  a  more  assured  protection, 
and  a  better  meed  of  prosperity, 
than  the  divisions  of  the  country 
have  ever  yet  permitted  them  to 
enjoy. 

The  general  subject  of  the  de- 
fence of  our  South  African  colonies 
is  one  that  must  inevitably  come  up 
for  discussion,  as  soon  as  events  in 
Zululand  permit  us  to  look  a  little 
ahead.  In  this  respect,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
South  African  Governments  have 
not  realised  their  duty.  They  have 
contented  themselves  with  apply- 
ing temporary  checks,  and  have 
trusted  to  the  intervention  of  the 
( -rown  whenever  aftairs  became  too 
critical  to  be  dealt  with  by  colonial 
resources.  We  need  not  say  that 
such  a  policy  is  not  likely  to  earn 
commendation  from  the  British  tax- 
payer at  the  present  moment.  The 
claims  of  the  colonics  on  the  mo- 
ther-country have  always  had  due 
weight  given  to  them  in  these 
pages;  and  we  have  steadily  main- 
tained that  it  was  our  duty  to  sup- 
ply means  of  defence  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  empire  which  was  not 
able  to  protect  itself.  We  have 
always  held  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  other 
colonial  corps  by  Mr.  (J  lad  stone's 
(Tovernment,  was  an  imwise  and 
reprehensible  measure,  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  which  are  bitterly  realised 
in  South  Africa  at  the  present 
time.  But  with  all  our  sympathies 
in    favour   of    colonial    claims   on 


the  Home  GovcrnmcQi  for  militf 
assistance,  we  cannot  deny  tbe  fi 
that  the  South  African  colon 
have  leant  too  heavily  yfon  t 
Crown  in  this  matter.  The  p: 
sent  in  not  a  fitting  time  to  i 
capitulate  the  way  in  which  t 
African  lecrislaturcs  have  evaded  t 
question  of  colonial  defence — ^ha 
bandied  about  from  one  to  fl 
other  the  duty  of  prodding  f 
the  protection  of  the  borders — ^ba 
sought  to  tide  over  difficulties  1 
police,  levies,  "  commandoes,''  v 
other  makeshifts — and  have  almc 
invariably  ended  by  falling  back  < 
the  imperial  government.  Most 
all  the  African  **  little  wars"  coi 
have  been  checked  at  the  oat 
by  the  colonies  themselves, 
comparatively  little  outlay,  co 
pared  with  the  expenditure  1: 
must  be  incurred  when  iin 
rial  troops  are  put  into  the  fie 
The  cost  to  the  mother-country 
the  Zulu  campaign,  apart  from  1 
sacrifice  of  British  soldiers  wh 
has  actually  taken  place  and  is  s 
to  follow,  will  inspire  us  witb 
more  lively  interest  in  South  A 
can  confederation  and  intcr-coloi 
defence  than  the  home  public  bi 
hitherto  shown,  and  ought  to  g 
a  powerful  impetus  towards  a  sa 
factory  settlement  of  thcRC  ma 
debated  matters. 

The  temper  of  the  countiy 
the  Zulu  war  has  expressed  its 
both  inside  and  out  of  Pax 
ment,  in  favour  of  the  coo 
which  (Tovernmcnt  has  pursu 
llie  despatches  already  publisl 
make  clear  that  Government  1 
no  wish  to  wage  far  with  d 
wayo,  and  no  object  to  forward 
such  a  step ;  but  yielded  beca 
it  felt  bound  to  defer  to  the  ref 
sentationsof  imminent  danger  wfa 
came  to  it  from  all  classes,  and  fr 
every  quarter  of  South  Africa ;  i 
to  the  assurances  which  it  recei' 
that  we  had  no  alternative  but 
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bween  fighting  the  Zuhis 
vn  country,  and  allowing 
eiTun  and  devastate  our 
tid  to  bring  the  horrors  of 
le  homesteads  of  our  set- 
Government  could  have 
eaf  ear  to  such  warninors 
:le  Frere  and  the  colonial 
sent  home  towards  the 
t  vear.  And  when  it  be- 
jnt  that  war  could  not  be 
was  nothing  more  than  the 
overnment  to  the  country 
at  Lord  Chelmsford  should 
military  establishment  to 
absolutely  necessary  to 
)bject.  Iktween  a  general 
•  troops  in  war  time,  and 
jrumblinor  over  unneces- 
ly  expenditure,  a  Govern- 

0  hit  a  very  fine  mean  if 
ase  all  parties.  Until  the 
t  Insandusana  the  force 
d  Chelmsfofd  was  looked 
mply  sufficient  fur  reduc- 
.ayo;  and  the  Govern- 
considcrcd  by  the  colonial 

• 

lavc  behaved  with  great 
in  the  matter  of  troops, 
news  of  Lord  Cbelms- 
clv,  the  zeal  with  which 
.rtment  of  the  Government 

1  itself  into  the  task  of  ex- 
he  dispatch  of  rein  force- 
Natal  speaks  for   itself, 
of    (Government    is   now 

>ppcse  itself  to  any  panic 
/  break  out,  than  to  stim- 

public  interest  in  its  ex- 
aid  our  army.     We  must 

the  Insandusana  disaster 
those  catastrophes  Avliich, 
ss  of  the  Eurydice,  or  the 

on  board  the  Thunderer, 
le  the  boundary  of  the 
.imari  prevision.  It  is  a 
ity,  but  we  cannot  afford 
'  heads  over  it. 
uch  insuflicient  informa- 
e  possess  upon  the  most 
oiiits  of  the  situation,  the 
s  not  yet  ripe  for  parlia- 


mentary discussion.    The  references 
in  both  Houses  to  African  afiairs, 
show  that  upon  the  merits  of  the 
questions  involved  parties  have  yet 
to  make  up  their  minds.     Mr.  W. 
II.     Smith's    powerful    speech    at 
Westminster,  two  days  before  Par- 
liament opened,  was  the  first  public 
intimation    of   the    spirit   in  which 
the   Government   had  received  the 
news  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  reverse  ; 
and  it  at  once  gave  a  tone  to  the 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  pa^ed 
the  way  for  the    Ministerial  state- 
ments  in    both   Houses.     The  line 
taken    up  by   Earl   Granville   does 
not  indicate  that  the  Liberal  party 
liave  formed  any  decided  opinions 
as  to  what  course  they  are  to  pur- 
sue.      He   carped    at    Sir    Bartlc 
Frere's    principles,    which    he  said 
were  **  suspicious  of  any  weakness  in 
any  line  of  defence,  and  not  averse 
to  immediate   and  energetic  meas- 
ures, not  excluding  war,  to    avoid 
possible     future     dangers."      Such 
criticism,  if  not   very   generous,  is 
not   very   damaging;    and   if  Earl 
Granville  feels  that  his  duty  to  the 
Constitution  requires  him  to  malign 
an  officer  who  is  too  far  removed, 
and  too    hard  pressed   to  have   an 
opportunity   of   defending  himself, 
we  see  no  reason   to  stand  in   his 
way.     Sir  Bartle  Frere's  conduct  of 
South  African  affairs  will  no  doubt 
be  keenly  canvassed  afterwards,  but 
we  cai\not  admit  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  are  reflected  upon  wlicn 
the  Opposition  choose  to  make  him 
the   subject   of  an   attack.       Lord 
Carnarvon,  who  has  no  disposition 
at  present  to  justify  the  measures  of 
Government,  confessed  that  his  ex- 
periences at  the  Colonial  Office  had 
convinced  him  of  the  justice  of  the 
Zulu  war;  while  Lord   Kimberley, 
who  had  also  much  official  acquaint- 
ance with  Zulu  matters,  seemed   to 
think  that   we   should   have  made 
war  upon  them  long  ago.      In  the 
Commons,  Colonel  Mure  lias  cvinc- 
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ed  an  interest  in  the  Zulus  expli- 
cable only  by  the  instability  of  bis 
seat  for  Renfrewshire ;  while  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  contributed  to  the 
discussion  a  version  of  the  difficulty, 
distorted  by  even  more  than  his 
usual  inaccuracy  and  extravagances. 
But  the  member  for  Chelsea  is 
apparently  acting  for  himself,  and 
without  any  definite  support  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Opposition  as  a  body  are  still, 
we .  believe,  sufficiently  alive  to 
their  duty  to  the  country  in  this 
crisis  to  refrain  from  any  criticism 
that  might  obstruct  the  measures  of 
Government  for  carrying  through 
the  Zulu  war ;  and  it  must  feel,  be- 
sides, the  hazard  of  committing  it- 
self to  any  particular  lino  of  censure 
until  more  definite  information  re- 
garding the  Zulu  question,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
has  been  given  to  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  in 
connection  with  the  home  aspects 
of  the  Zulu  expedition,  is  the  extra- 
ordinary reticence  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  shown  regarding  it.  A 
whole  fortnight  has  elapsed  since 
the  news  of  the  Insandusana  affair 
reached  England,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  our  going  to  press  the  cx- 
Prcmier  had  not  uttered  a  word  or 
written  a  post- card  that  could  give 
the  slightest  clue  to  the  view  he 
meant  to  take  of  the  disaster.  This 
silence  is  so  unwonted  as  to  make 
us  much  more  uneasy    than  if  Mr. 


Gladstone  had  thrown  himi 
the  breach  in  half-a-dozen  ra 
and  double  that  namber  of  s; 
In  his  case  wc  have  no  re 
suppose  that  want  of  infc 
has  retarded  his  making 
mind  as  to  the  criminality 
Government,  and  its  direct 
sibility  for  a  war  which 
waged  for  purely  selfish 
and  with  the  base  view  of  i 
ing  the  constituencies  at  the 
elections.  Whether  he  will 
thcr,  and  reco^jnise  in  Cetvv 
"  Divine  Figure  of  the  Sou 
noble  savage  whose  cause 
cause  of  liberty  and  bene 
unjustly  assailed  by  the  ui 
lous  Tory  Ministry — the  p 
of  all  those  personal  virtue 
are  so  conspicuously  missini 
characters  of  the  Prime 
and  other  members  of  the  < 
— we  scarcely  care  to  predic 
Gladstone  is  presently  posin| 
the  public  as  the  candidat 
Scotch  constituency  which  c 
more  moderate  views  than 
Premier  has  been  in  the  1: 
advancing  for  some  time  ba< 
he  may  very  naturally  dn 
risk  of  offend  in  or  the  taste 
future  supporters  by  launch 
into  a  wild  course  of  agitati 
as  he  embarked  upon  two  ye 
Whether  or  not  his  impetu 
temper  has  been  sufficiently  i 
nated  to  these  prudential  co 
tions,  will  most  likely  be  see: 
cominor  discussions  in  Parlia 
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CHAPTER   I. CAFE    SCHAUM. 


*'  Ist's  noch  der  altc.  nnversOhnte  Ha8S 
Den  ihr  mit  herbringtf 

Sraut  wn  Messina. 


Do  you  know  the  Cafe  Schaum  in 

'Vienna?     The  chances  are  you  do 

^^t ;  and  yet  it  is  a  place  of  some 

^^te    in    its   own   particular   way. 

^ot  that  it  can  compete  with  the 

many  brilliant  establishments  of  its 

j^i^d  which  have  sprang  up  here  of 

-^^  years — establishments  furaished 

''^itVi  every  luxury  in  the  shape  of 

H)f  t^  rooms,  exquisite  furaiture  and 

"^<5  orations,   and   all    the   hundred 

*^cl   one  items  of  a  paraphernalia 

^■^  ich  onr  grandfathers  never  dreamt 

^*  »      but  which  their  degenerate  de- 

^^'•idants  consider  mere  necessaries 

^^     life.     No;  in  the  Caf6  Schaum 

^^^e  is  not  much  to  dazzle  a  stran- 

^^^  :    most    such   would    probably 

r^  ^er  by  the  more  attractive  houses 

^^       this  kind  which  abound  in  the 

P*  ^^sure-loving    capital,  instead    of 

V?*^ owing  me   into    the    somewhat 

y^^gji  though  thoroughly  respect- 

*^,  rooms    in    which    this    story 

.    I'he  Caf6  Schaum  need  fear  no 
^^^^Iry,  for  it  has  an  original,  almost 
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an  historical  character — although, 
like  most  historical  monuments,  it 
is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  decay. 
For  the  first  half  of  this  century  it 
was  the  military  Cafe  jxir  excellence 
— the  chief  resort  of  every  one 
belonging  to,  or  interested  in,  the 
Austrian  military  service.  In  those 
days  you  would  have  been  sure  to 
find  a  room  filled  two-thirds  with 
oflScers  and  one-third  with  civilians ; 
now  that  is  all  modified,  and  there 
are  as  many  black  coats  as  uniforms 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  time- 
honoured  Cafe.  But  although  tbe 
original  character  is  modified,  it  is 
not  effaced  ;  old  warriors  go  there 
from  the  force  of  habit,  and  young 
ones  following  tradition.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  fair  sex  ever  sets  foot 
within  these  walls.  I  will  not, 
however,  commit  myself  by  assert- 
ing that  the  absence  of  gossip  and 
scandal  is  as  complete  as  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  daughters  of  Eve  would 
seem  to  vouch  for. 

The  last  fifty  years   have   made 
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little  chaneje  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Caf6  Schaum ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  were  the  ghost  of  Rad- 
ctzky,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries 
who  served  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  half  a  century  ago, 
to  rise  from  bis  grave  and  stalk  in 
here,  ho  would  find  himself  quite 
at  home  in  the  familiar  old  place. 
If,  however,  he  lent  an  ear  (can 
ghosts  hear,  by  .the  way  ?)  to  the 
talk  going  on,  the  ancien-regiine 
soldier  would  soon  perceive  how 
busy  the  world  has  been  all  these 
years,  while  he  has  been  lying  stark 
and  stiff  "with  his  martial  cloak 
around  him,"  and  to  what  a  very 
different  state  of  things  he  has  sud- 
denly awoke. 

But  it  is  not  with  ghosts  we  have 
to  do  at  present  (though  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  weakness  for  them) ;  and  if 
on  this  spring  day' of  1872  any  of 
the  said  individuals  are  afloat,  they 
remain  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  afternoon,  and  dozens  of 
solitary  men  are  reading  their 
papers;  groups  of  two  and  three 
or  more  men  together,  occupy  the 
little  marble  tables  that  are  dotted 
about  the  room.  These  groups  are 
various.  Group  Number  One  con- 
sists of  a  stout,  bald  captain,  in 
infantry  uniform,  and  of  a  small, 
fair  dragoon  major,  whose  best  point 
is  decidedly  his  long  fluffy  whiskers. 
Group  Number  Two  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  somewhat  juvenile,  em- 
bracing several  rather  green-looking 
cadets,  a  few  subalterns,  and  a  tall, 
young  civilian,  who  is  smoking  his 
cigar  with  an  ostentatiously  blase 
air.  Group  Number  Three  is  of  a 
graver  character :  a  couple  of  old 
gentlemen  —  one  with  blue  spec- 
tacles, the  other  with  a  troublesome 
cough,  and  a  colonel  of  the  Lancers, 
who  is  treating  his  former  comrades 
to  a  minute  account  of  the  state  of 
his  regiment.  Group  Number  Four 
— well,  we  will  not  go  further  than 
(4roup  Number  Four,  for   you  are 


requested  to  pause  bare  and 
better  look.  Two  men  are 
at  this  table,  and  of  these  tv 
you  are  going  to  hear  more.  . 
the  many  groups  that  are  sc 
about  the  coffee-room,  there 
this  one  to  which  your  at 
is  seriously  called.  The  oi 
civilians  or  ofScers,  old  pent 
and  green  cadets — may  be  a£ 
esting  in  their  way  too;  so 
them  for  their  histories  that  a 
others  for  their  histories  tli 
to  come.  Every  one  of  the 
cadets  may  be  going  to  act 
in  some  thrilling  adventure  • 
or  bravery;  and  each  one 
elders,  even  the  stout,  bald  c 
whose  face  seems  so  utterly 
of  any  expression,  nnay  *ha' 
some  passages  of  interest, 
poetry,  perhaps,  in  his  past : 
is  not  with  them  we  have 
it  is  only  at  Group  Numbe 
that  you  are  asked  to  pau 
look  again. 

The  two  men  that  are  sit 
this  table  are  both  voung,  be 
grown,  and  one  of  them  is  sti 
handsome — brothers,  as  the 
ness  tells  at  once. 

The  eldest  looks  a  couplo  < 
over  thirty,  whereas  in  real! 
a  couplo  of  years  under.     £ 
burnt  complexion   adds  to 
in  appearance, — also  his  hea 
brows,  the  feature    which 
attention  first.     He  is   not 
called  handsome  exactly,  wi 
of  a  medium  brown,  and  grc 
which  look  self-reliant  and 
severe.    A  powerfully-built,  g 
formed  man — ^broad-shouldei 
tall.     He  is  in  plain  clothe 
something   in   the   bearing 
stalwart  figure  tells  that  he 
no   very   distant   period,   he 
the  hussar  uniform,  which  I 
his  younger  brother  so  well. 

The  hussar  is  of  much  th 
height,  but  more  slender  of 
and  more 'regular-featured. 
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other  brother  looks  older  than  his 
age,  this  one  looks  younger ;  there 
is  only   a  year  between   them   in 
reality,  but  to  look  at  the  younger 
yoa  would  take  him  to  be  three  or 
fonr  and   twenty.      The   eyebrows 
liero    are    not    bushy,    but    finely 
marked ;   the  eyes  of  a  very  dark 
blae;   the  complexion   less  tanned 
^'ith  sun;  the  hair  several   shades 
lighter:  altogether,  ho  is  a  man  to 
^vhom  nature  has  given  more  than 
^he  average   share  of  good   looks. 
To    say   that   a    man    has    regular 
features  and  dark-blue  eyes,  is  not 
^necessarily  to  pay  him  a  great  com- 
pliment; for  he  may  have  all  this 
^^d  more,  and  yet  remain  a  barber's 
t'lock.      But  this   is  not  the   case 
here.     This  man  has  both  vivacity 
^i^d  intelligence,  and  a  ceitain  high 
polish   and   fascination   of   manner 
^hich  are  even  better  gifts  than  his 
^*ice  and  his  figure. 

At  first  sight  the  resemblance 
t>etween  the  two  brothers  would 
strike  you  forcibly,  but  after  an 
"onr  in  their  society  you  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  define 
^hat  made  them  appear  alike  at 
fij^t.  It  was  only  that  indescrib- 
able air  de  famille  which  is  so 
puzzling  sometimes. 

The  conversations  going  on  in 
^Qo  coffee-room  are  as  various  as 
^Ke  groups. 

**  Have  you  heard,"  the  bald  cap- 
tain is  saying,  "  that  the  96th  Regi- 
)J^iit  is  likely  to  be  ordered  off  to 
^obemia,  to  replace  the  4*2d,  which, 
^t  seeins,  has  made  the  place  too  hot 
t^  liold  it  ?" 

**No,  indeed,"  replies,  very  em- 

P'^atically,  the   small  fair  dragoon 

n^sijor  with   the    fluffy   whiskers — 

,^*o,  indeed,"  repeats  he  in  his  thin 

P*Py  voice;    "you   must   be    mis- 

^Iveij^  for   I  have   been  positively 

assured  that  the  69th  Regiment  is 

^    one  "destined  ;    and    I    assure 

^  ?^"   he   continues,   in   a  slightly 

^*9*ied  tone,  as  the   bald   captain 


makes  a  gesture  of  incredulity,  "  I 
have  very  good  authorities  for  this 
assertion,  although  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  mention  my  source." 

"That  is  precisely  the  case  with 
me,"  answers  the  captain,  with  a 
solemn  shake  of  the  head, — and 
both  these  worthies  hereupon  drop 
the  subject  and  relapse  into  silence.; 
while  each,  from  the  expression  of 
concentrated  mystery  on  his  face, 
tries  to  give  the  other  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  got  his  informa- 
tion first-hand  from  the  Minister  of 
War  at  least,  if  not  from  his  Ma- 
jesty himself. 

"  And  so  old  Tortenfish  is  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  his  old 
days,  and  marry  little  Fraulein 
Korn,  who  has  nothing  but  her 
pretty  face  (she  certainly  is  con- 
foundedly pretty),"  the  hlase  young 
man  is  remarking. 

"  What  fools  our  elders  are  !" 
says  some  one  else  complacently ; 
"  to  let  one's  self  be  caught  in  that 
manner!  Nothing  short  of  a  title 
and  three  hundred  thousand  florins 
would  induce  mc  to  sell  my  liberty." 

"  Then  I  fancy  you  will  have  to 
pass  your  life  in  single  blessedness," 
suggests  another. 

"  Well,  I  rather  think  so  myself ; 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  no  great 
opinion  of  matrimony,  and  I  tbink 
that  wives  are  apt  to  turn  out  fail- 
ures." 

**  1  killed  twenty-seven  of  them 
last  year,"  comes,  in  a  mournful 
tone,  from  the  Lancer  colonel :  "  it 
was  a  heavy  blow,  and  has  been 
difficult  to  recover  from." 

"  Is  the  old  savage  a  Turk  in 
disguife,  do  you  think,  Arnold?" 
whispered  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  whose  name  was  Otto. 

The  next  minute,  however,  cleared 
the  gallant  colonePs  character,  as  in 
the  course  of  conversation  the  words 
** glanders,"  "expense  of  burning," 
"  saddlery,"  &c.,  explain  the  nature 
of  his  bereavement.     From  this  de- 
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pressing  subject,  the  colonel  goes  on 
to  expatiate  upon  the  various  mis- 
eries of  military  men's  lives  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  cavalry  colonels  in  par- 
ticular, winding  up  by  assuring  his 
audience  that  had  he  a  sixpence  to 
bless  himself  with,  he  would  cut 
the  whole  concern. 

**  Upon  my  word,  Arnold,  the  old 
fellow  is  not  wrong  there,"  says 
Otto,  laying  aside  his  cigar ;  "  and 
if  my  expedition  turns  out  success- 
ful, 1  shall  look  sharp  about  turn- 
ing my  back  on  the  military  career, 
and  leave  my  country  to  defend 
itself  as  best  it  can  without  my 
valuable  assistance." 

*'  But,  Otto,  not  longer  than  two 
yeara  ago  you  would  not  let  your- 
self be  persuaded  to  exchange  the 
life  of  a  soldier  for  another." 

"  But  that  was  quite  another 
thing,"  returns  Otto  hastily,  with 
some  visible  confusion.  **  Of  course 
I  have  got  no  taste  for  vegetating 
in  that  humdrum  maimer  in  the 
country ;  besides,  you  know  that  I 
have  not  got  your  practical  nature, 
and  should  never  have  managed  to 
make  the  ends  meet  in  the  wonder- 
ful way  you  do.  My  leaving  my 
career  at  that  time  would  have  been 
a  useless  sacrifice.  But  you  would 
surely  not  expect  a  man  with  half  a 
million  in  his  pocket  to  go  on  wear- 
ing out  his  energies  in  the  ungrateful 
task  of  pounding  recruits  and  horses 
into  shape,  and  not  being  able  to 
take  the  slightest  liberty  with  his 
time  without  getting  into  hot  wa- 
ter ?     Surely  you  agree  with  me  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  agree.  But  first 
make  sure  of  your  half-million." 

"t)on't  croak;  I  am  in  high 
spirits,"  says  the  other,  unrepressed. 
"  My — I  mean  our  prospects  are  in 
a  brilliant  state.  An  old  lady  liv- 
ing in  the  middle  of  prairies,  with 
several  millions — what  is  more  nat- 
ural than  that  she  should  give  some 
of  her  superfluous  cash  to  her  pro- 
mising nephews  ?" 


Arnold  suggested  that 
lady  was  not  a  fixture  in  1 
ries,  and  might  take  herself 
riches  somewhere  else;  ^^ 
sides,"  he  added,  "  she  ma 
keeping  them  to  herself." 

"Oh,  trust  me  for  th 
'would  need  to  be  made  o 
she  does  not  soften  in  fa 
the  tender  reminiscences 
armed  with — letters  and  k 
and  locks  of  hair." 

**What  is  that  about 
hair?"  exclaimed  a  cheer: 
close  at  hand. 

Arnold    gave    Otto    a 
look,  and  in  the  next  mom 
were  greeting  two  fellow-o 
Otto's   who   had   come   to 
for  their  Easter  'Feiertdge, 

A  dark  flush  crossed  01 
as  he  rose  to  welcome  hit 
and  the  young  lieutenan 
the  meeting  was  not  an  a 
pleasant  one  could  be  gathc 
the  studious  civility  with  i 
made  room  at  the  table 
senior  officer,  while  greeti 
tenant  Langenfeld  with  th< 
intimacy  usual  among  gc 
rades. 

Lieutenant  Langenfeld 
need  much  description — h< 
of  the  i-egular  types  of  1 
every  one  acquainted  with 
cavalry  officers  as  they  us 
will  know  what  I  meai 
the  middle  height,  ratbei 
and  fairly  good-looking;  a 
dandyism  in  his  appearai 
in  his  walk  that  indescribal 
thing  which  is  elegantl} 
"  cavalry  limp."  Besides  t 
cral  characteristics,  Lientei 
genfeld  had  some  peculiai 
self.  Providence  had  not 
dened  him  with  brains,  bi 
return  furnished  him  with 
haustible  fund  of  high  spi 
deed  there  had  only  been 
sion,  his  .comrades  decl 
which  he  had  been  seen 
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pressed    state   of    mind :   this  was 
when  a  duel,  in  which  he  was  to 
have  heen  engaged,  was  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  his  opponent  apologis- 
ing at  the  last  moment. 

**  leather    hard    lines,"    he 


ago  when  I  called   there,  and   the 

Countess  was  in  wonderful  looks; 

but  I  think  you  were  quite  right  in 

going  off  without  any  special  adienx ; 

— quite  right,"  he  repeated,  at  last 

was     withdrawing    his    eyes  from  Otto, 

lieard  to  exclaim   despondently   to    and    casting   a   seemingly   careless 

sympathising     listener,    "having*   glance    into    the   mirror   opposite, 

where  his  own  half-reclining  figure 
stood  out  as  the  principal  object  in 
the  foreground.  Tall,  broad,  and 
black-haired,  he  did  not  make  a  bad 
picture  in  the  glass.  A  fine  man, 
a  very  fine  man,  almost  too  fine  a 
man  for  a  very  refined  taste.  Nei- 
ther colouring  nor  material  had  been 
spared  in  his  construction;  there 
was  enough  and  over  of  both.  No 
one,  after  a  passing  glance,  could 
have  entertained  a  doubt  that  this 
was  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world 
— a  man  who  had  seldom  been  de- 
nied the  gratification  of  a  desire — 
a  man  who  never  could  have  been 
hungry  in  his  life,  and  who  looked  as 
if  he  never  would  be  hungry.  He  y- 
walked,  ate,  and  slept  in  an  essen- 
tially well-to-do,  rich  manner,  never 
for  a  moment  forgetting  that  he  was 
rich,  and  never  letting  any  one  else 
forget  it. 

Looking  at  the  two  reflections 
near  each  other  in  the  glass,  that  of 
Otto  appeared  almost  pale  and  weak 
beside  the  captain;  and  yet  no 
woman  in  her  senses  would  hesitate 
for  a  moment  between  the  two — 
for  while  that  high-bred  profile  and 
intense  blue  eyes  could  hardly  fail 
to  captivate  any  woman's  imagina- 
tion, the  coarser  beauty  of  the  other 
appealed  only  to  the  senses.  Beau- 
ttful  he  was,  but  not  a  type  of 
manly  beauty.  You  could  not  call 
him  more  than  a  beautiful  animal. 

"  Ha  I"  said  Captain  Kreislich, 
turning  from  the  glass  with  a  slight 
movement  of  interest ;  for  beside 
the  reflection  of  his  own  features 
he  had  caught  sight  of  Otto's  face 
darkened  with  the  rage  which  his 
last  words  had  awakened. 


a 

one's  fun  cut  up  in  this  way.  Why, 
I  liave  not  had  a  duel  for  a  year, 
noti  since  Kraputchek  trod  on  my 
teirrier's  tail;  have  been  thinking 
of  nothing  else  since  yesterday ; 
atxci  now  the  wretch  must  needs 
aF>ologise.  Enough  to  make  a  man 
h^iig  himself!"^ 

It  was  said,  however,  that  two 
d^^s  after,  he  found  consolation  by 
getting  into  some  scrape  in  com- 
p^^Dy  with  his  late  adversary — the 
^^^o  having  sworn  eternal  friend- 
sliip. 

**Now  for  the  locks  of  hair!" 
® ^claimed  the  lieutenant  cheerfully, 
?-^  he  took  a  place  at  the  table.  "  Is 
^^  a  flaxen  curl  of  the  fair  Halkas 
^^  tiich  you  are  taking  as  a  talisman 
^  •^  your  journey  ?" 

**No,    not   that,"   replied    Otto, 

S'^^ncing    sharply   at    the   captain, 

^^  Vjo,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  was 

^^garding     him     with     inquisitive 

^^Viusement      "I  had  not  the  hon- 

^-^Vir  of  taking  leave  of  the  Countess ; 

r*>  T  departure  was  so  sudden,  and  I 

*^^d  so  much  to  do  before  starting, 

^iid — the  roads  were  in  such  a  bad 

^t^ite,"  continued  Otto,  blundering 

^^T),  and  forgetting  in  his  confusion 

^liat  this  enumeration  of  excellent 

^^asons    was    only   weakening   the 

Effect  he  wished  to  produce. 

"  All  right,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
^lie  captain,  with  a  short  laugh, 
^Irawling  his  words  out  impercepti- 
^>ly.  He  had  not  removed  his  eyes 
^Tom  Otto's  face  while  the  other 
"^as  stammering  his  disconnected 
Explanation.  "You  need  not  give 
^^oorself  so  much  trouble  to  explain 
x^hat  is  quite  natural.  I  found  the 
^^oads  perfectly  passable  a  fortnight 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  Otto 
began,  making  a  movement  as  if  to 
rise  to  bis  feet,  his  voice  shaking 
with  ill-suppressed  fury. 

**  Nonsense,  Otto  !"  interrupted 
Arnold  quickly,  giving  bis  brother 
a  glance  which  did  not  fail  in  its 
eftcct ;  for  Otto,  with  an  evident 
effort,  leant  back  and  was  silent. 

"Nonsense!"  echoed  Langen- 
feld,  bursting  into  the  conversation. 
"Of  course,  Bodenbach,  if  you 
choose  to  go  off  rushing  to  such 
an  unheard-of  place  as  Mexico, 
without  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
leave-taking,  and  without  any  ex- 
planations, people  will  explain  for 
themselves;  and  you  have  only 
yourself  to  thank  if  the  explana- 
tions are  wrong." 

**  And  pray,  wliat  sort  of  motives 
have  people  been  kind  enough  to 
invent  for  me  ?" 

"Oh,  all  sorts  of  things;  you 
know  the  usual  Jews  and  debts  and 
ditticulties.  Of  course,"  he  went 
on,  seeing  a  cloud  on  Otto's  face, 
"  I  flatly  contradicted  this  report, 
atid  invariably  declared  that  you 
were  going  to  Mexico  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  immense  fortune, 
although  some  inquiring  spirits 
suggested  that  in  this  case  Arnold, 
being  unfettered  by  military  duties, 
would  be  the  most  likely  man  for 
the  expedition." 

Langenfeld  watched  the  effect  of 
these  words  on  his  comrade,  for  he 
was  indeed  dying  with  curiosity  as 
to  the  object  of  this  voyage;  and 
had  the  others  not  been  present,  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  taxed 
his  friend  point-blank  with  the 
question.  lie  was  puzzled  now. 
C)tto  certainly  had  winced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conversation  ;  but 
again,  at  reference  to  the  fortune, 
he  had  cast  a  glance  that  looked 
very  like  triumph  at  the  captain 
opf)Osite. 

The  captain  was  sitting  up  in  his 
chair  now  with  evidences  of  interest 


in  his  face.  The  conyeTsation  was 
promising  some  excitement  He 
drew  a  little  nearer  to  the  table, 
and  when  he  spoke  this  time  he 
did  not  drawl. 

"  Mexico !  ah  yes,  Menco  is  a 
Jong  way  off;  not  a  country  I 
should  care  to  visit  myself.  Do 
you  intend  remaining  there?" 

"  I  daresay  you  would  like  it  if 
I  did,"  nmttered  Otto  between  his 
teeth ;  but  aloud  he  only  said,  '*  I 
don't  know  what  my  plans  will  be 
— they  are  not  settled  yet" 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  to  go  into 
the  Mexican  army,^  put  in  Langen- 
feld. "Wouldn't  1  like  to  bo  in 
your  place!  Lots  of  big  game  to 
kill :  buffaloes,  and  crocodiles,  and 
bngands,  and  so  on  in  charming 
variety.  Surely  yon  will  not  be 
fool  enough  to  return  to  riding- 
schools  and  recruits  after  that !" 

Arnold  here  interrupted.  "We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  satisfy  yonr 
curiosity.  You  are  quite  nght, 
however,  in  contradicting  any  re- 
port of  my  brother  being  obliged 
to  leave  Austria.  It  is  merely  a 
family  matter :  he  is  going  by  his 
own  choice,  and  will,  I  tmst,  soon 
be  back  again." 

Langenfeld,  who  was  rather  in  awe 
of  Arnold,  immediately  changed  the 
subject 

"By  the  by,  Bodenbach,"  he 
said,  presently,  "are  you  really 
going  to  take  that  entertaining 
creature  Piotr  with  you?  He  is 
the  very  last  article  I  should  dream 
of  dragging  to  Mexico.  Why,  you 
will  have  to  publish  a  volume  of 
anecdotes  on  your  return." 

"  Yes,  IMotr  is  going,'*  said  Ar- 
nold ;  "  not  that  lie  will  be  ver}* 
useful,  but  at  any  rate  ho  will  do 
for  companionship." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Langen- 
feld, with  a  grin,  "we  shall,  a 
few  months  hence,  be  surprised  by 
seeing  Piotr  walking  in  on  one  leg, 
and  incoherently  breaking  to  as  the 
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3WS  tbat  he  has  lost  the 
ling  his  master^s  reraaiDS 
you,  Bodenbach,  liaving 

0  get  yourself  scalped  by 
dians  for  the  sake  of  the 
th  which  you  were  laden. 

1  getting  on' to  forbidden 
kin:  let  us  talk  of  some- 
Let  me   see  ;  what  is 

jeet?'*  with   a  desperate 

id  the  room. 

weather,"    suggested   Ar- 

dedly ;    "tell     us    what 

in  Poland." 

eather !  that's  just  it ;  a 

ject     You  ought  to  be 

0  see  me  here  alive;  I 
mderstand  how  I  escap- 
drowned  in  the  mud. 
xpense  of  the  thing  too  I 
ly  best  uniform-coat  the 

1  rode  out  to  Snyhin- 
'  have  been  petitioning 
I  to  buy  stilts  for  the 
but   he  won't   listen  to 

n't  the  stilts  come  more 
in  the    end?"  asked  Ar- 

ear  as  expensive  as  the 
f  boots  they  destroy ; 
x>8  de  hotteSy^  exclaimed 
g  off  with  a  sudden  re- 
and  turning  to  Otto, 
been  to  the  Wieden  to 
Paar    SckuJie'?     Not!" 


he  went  on  excitedly,  as  Otto  shook 
his  head.  "  Surely,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  do  not  contemplate  leaving 
Europe  without  repairing  that  de- 
ficiency? and  I  must  absolutely 
drag  you  there  to-night  It  will 
,  be  the  fourth  time  I  hear  it,  and  I 
assure  you  Geistingcr  excels  herself. 
Of  course  Arnold  will  not  leave  us 
in  the  lurch." 

'*  I  have  just  taken  a  box  for  this 
evening,"  interposed  Captain  Kreis- 
lich,  relapsing  into  his  habitual 
drav/1,  and  turning  more  especially 
to  Otto  with  an  air  of  patronage 
which  called  back  the  frown  on  his 
face.     "If  any  of  you   choose   to 

avail  yourself  of   it "   but  bis 

phrase  was  cut  short. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  interrupted 
Otto,  "  but  I  never  go  into  a  box 
when  I  can  help  it;  I  should  be 
sorry  to  trouble  yon:  I  infinitely 
prefer  the  pit.  Langenfeld,  I  am 
with  you." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  returned 
the  captain.  And  as  the  little 
circle  was  broken  up  and  the  men 
rose  to  go  their  different  ways,  a 
bystander  would  needs  have  been 
blind  not  to  see  that  those  two, 
who  parted  so  civilly  and  seeming- 
ly so  coolly,  were  deadly  enemies, 
and  that  the  glance  with  which 
they  measured  each  other  was  a 
glance  of  hatred. 


CHAPTER   II. A   FAlflLT   TREE. 


*'  Said  Gama  :  *  We  romcmber  love  onraclves 
In  our  tfwcet  youth.'  *' 

^TsmrrsoN:  Ths  Princess, 


»h  reprinted  from  a  Mexi- 


h  Mr.  Maximilian  Boden, 
lately  in  the  ncighbour- 

3  town  of  (j ,  at  the 

enty-four,  is,  it  is  under- 
y  called  Bodenbach,  and 
■elated    to.   the   baronial 


family  of  that  name  in  Austria. 
Tliis  gentleman  had  curtailed  his 
name  in  the  aforesaid  fashion,  pre- 
vious to  the  making  of  his  laree 
fortune,  amounting  to  several  mill- 
ions, which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
his  only  daughter,  Miss  Olivia 
Boden,  or  rather  Baroness  Olivia 
Bodenbach." 
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Not  boinfir  fond  of  needless  mys- 
teries, I  will  now  explain  the  con- 
nection of  this  paragraph  with  my 
story,  as  well  as  whatever  may 
require  elucidation  in  the  foregoing 
chapter. 

Baron  WaltherBodenbach,  father 
of  Arnold  and  Otto,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  good  old  German  family, 
though  of  much  dilapidated  fortunes. 
His  ancestors  had  been  possessed  of 
considerable  property;  but  thanks 
to  gambling  and  bad  management, 
this  had  dwindled  down  by  degrees. 
The  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, old  Baron  Arnold  Boden- 
bach,  liad  still  further  hastened  the 
downfall  of  his  estate,  by  departing 
from  the  hitherto  prevalent  rule  in 
the  family,  of  lea\nng  the  property 
to  the  eldest,  and  by  dividing  it  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Felix  and  Max 
— the  former  of  whom  was  the  father 
of  the  present  ]3aron  Walther. 

The  younger  one.  Max,  handsome 
and  dissipated,  had  made  short 
work  of  the  paternal  acres,  lie 
had  married  when  a  ver}'  young 
man  ;  his  wife  died  after  four  years ; 
and  by  the  time  he  got  his  portion 
he  was  already  deeply  in  debt.  For 
some  years  he  stnigglcd  on;  but 
day  by  day  saw  his  patrimony  slip- 
ping from  him,  until  fin«illy,  in 
1838,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
m«ikc  a  rapid  retreat  into  another 
hemisphere,  leaving  a  considerable 
amount  of  unpaid  debts  behind 
him.  His  elder  brother  Felix  had 
a  son,  Walther  (born  1814),  and 
lie  himself  a  daughter,  Olivia,  five 
years  younger  than  lier  cousin  ;  and 
for  some  time  the  notion  had  been 
entertained  of  reuniting  the  family 
property  in  their  persons.  The 
young  people  themselves  had  taken 
very  kindly  to  this  notion,  and 
so!ne  tender  passages  had  passed 
between  them.  It  was  therefore  a 
great  blow  to  them,  when  one  day 
Felix,  having  discovered  the  state 
of  his  brother's  affairs,  peremptorily 


ordered  his  son  to  think  no  more  of 
the  match.  Walther,  although  very 
much  ^attached  to  the  fair  Olivia, 
was  of  a  weak,  yielding  disposition, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  his  duty  to  the  Bodenbach 
name  demanded  that  he  should  re- 
trieve their  fortunes  by  a  wealthy 
marriage,  instead  of  uniting  himself 
to  the  daughter  of  his  spendthrift 
uncle. 

The  brothers  parted,  therefore, 
with  some  coolness,  as  Max  would 
have  preferred  pursuing  his  new  for- 
tunes unencumbered  by  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  would  have  gladly 
made  over  to  his  nephew.  Felix 
was  obdurate  in  opposing  this :  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  sat* 
isfying  to  the  best  of  his  power 
his  brother's  creditors ;  he  would  suf- 
fer no  stain  to  rest  on  the  family 
name. 

Max  was  soon  lost  sight  of  by 
his  relations,  and  in  1844  a  vague 
report  of  his  death  had  reached 
Europe. 

Walther,  according  to  his  father's 
wishes,  married  in  1842  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  banker. 

It  was  not  without  a  pang  that 
Felix  had  consented  and  even  urged 
his  son  to  this  marriage ;  for  hither- 
to the  Bodenbachs  had  prided  them- 
selves much  on  tlieir  purity  of  blood, 
and  there  had  been  no  instance  of 
any  one  of  them  taking  a  bourgeois 
wife. 

A  word  here  about  the  difference 
in  the  system  of  nobility  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany.  In  England 
the  line  of  demarcation  as  to  the  un- 
titled aristocracy  is  often  puzzling. 
Unless  you  have  the  family  tree  of 
every  individual  vou  meet  at  your 
fingers'  ends,  you  have  no  |direct 
means  of  ascertaining  whether,  for 
instance,  a  Mr.  Campbell  whom  you 
come  across  is  the  great-grandson 
of  a  blacksmith  or  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  Our  system  of  gradual 
descent  always  seems  to   me  like 
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•m  the  title  by  degrees,  as 
k  of  coming  down  all  at 

in  Mr. might  be  too 

ucal  constitutions. 
I  Enrrland  voa  talk  about 
acj  and  the  gentry,  thus 
J   untitled   gentry   on    a 

tliongh  they  may  have 
I  blood  in  their  veins, 
any  this  is  all  different; 
)nly  to  look  at  a  man's 

in  order  to  kuow  what 

no  mistake  is  possible, 
as  a  title  or  the  prefix  of 
i  to  his  name,  and  then 

(of  noble  birth) ;  or  he 
1  in  that  case  he  belongs 
fer  or  honrgeo'iH  class. 
8    nobility,-  like    every- 

has  got  cheap.  Any- 
instance,  having  served 
years  in  the  Austrian 
>uv  his  von  for  a  round 
ncy.  Many  do  not  do 
•se,  preferring  the  money 
;  and  so  it  comes  that 
»  about  boasting  that  it 
rth  their  while  to  pick 
wn  with  five  points,* 
it  have  been  theirs  for 
ig  (and  the  money). 
Ts  also,  and  rich  men 
are  often  invested  with 
nobility ;  but  this  bank- 
cular,  Baron  Walther's 
-',  had  not  been  raised 
iginal  chtss;   and  thus, 

retrieve  the  family  for- 
her  was  the  first  Boden- 
larried  beneath  himself. 

a  banker  for  a  father- 
ot  always  a  safeguard 
erty ;  it  did  not  prove 
ate,  in  this  case.     The 

and  Baroness  Boden- 
me  perished  with  the 
yr  the  time  his  sons  were 
V^'aUher  was  a  very  poor 

possessing  only  a  small 


estate  of  the  name  of  Stcinbtlhl, 
together  with  a  farm  in  Styria,  and 
barely  sufficient  means  to  keep  this 
up  with  tolerable  comfort.  Baron- 
ess Bodenbacb  had  died  of  consump- 
tion when  her  youngest  child,  6a- 
brielle,  was  two  years  old. 

In  1870,  two  years  before  this 
story  opens.  Baron  Walther's  health 
was  so  evidently  failing,  that  it  be- 
came clear  he  could  no  longer  man- 
ago  even  the  small  property  by 
himself,  and  required  the  help  of 
one  of  his  sons.  Both  of  these 
were  in  the  Austrian  army,  serv- 
ing in  cavalry  regiments,  llis  first 
thought  had  been  to  withdraw  his 
younger  son  from  the  service :  Otto 
was  by  no  means  a  very  hard-work- 
ing soldier;  while  Artiold,  having 
just  attained  his  captaincy,  after 
a  brilliantly  sustained  examination, 
seemed  on  the  way  to  make  a  ca- 
reer, which  the  father  was  unwilling 
to  disturb.  However,  le  pere  pro- 
pose et  le  Jils  dispose  J  as  is  too  often 
in  these  days.  When  the  proposi- 
tion was  laid  before  Otto,  he  chose 
to  consider  himself  ill-used,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  meet  his 
father's  wishes.  From  the  way  in 
which  he  resented  the  idea,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  in  him 
slumbered  the  spirit  of  a  Napoleon, 
destined  one  day  to  save  his  coun- 
try, and  that  it  would  have  been  a 
positive  injury  to  the  nation  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  martial 
ranks.  Not  that  Otto  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  the  military  career, 
the  hardships  and  deprivations  of 
which,  in  his  mind,  greatly  .out- 
weighed the  glory  ;  but  he  foresaw 
that  the  change  would  in  no  way 
bring  him  advantage,  and  would  be 
less  congenial  to  his  tastes  than  even 
his  present  occupation.  But  Otto 
did  not  intend  to  pass  his  life  this 
way ;  his  great  scheme  was  to  many 
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richly,  and  then  throw  off  his  mili- 
tary fetters  and  live  at  his  ease. 
He  would  have  no  fortune  of  his 
own ;  but  with  his  share  of  good 
looks,  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes 
did  not  seem  unlikely. 

Otto  proving  intractable,  then, 
Arnold  had  to  throw  np,  for  a  time 
at  least,  his  profession.  He  left- 
the  army,  keeping  only  his  title  of 
captain,  and  the  right  to  re-enter 
at  any  future  period  or  in  case  of 
war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  autumn  of  1871,  when  ohe  day, 
as  Baron  Walther  was  breakfasting 
with  his  daughter  Gabrielle,  Arnold, 
who  had  ridden  over  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  early  that  morning, 
entered  in  a  rather  more  excited 
manner  than  was  his  wont. 

"Good  morning,  father.  How 
are  you,  Gabrielle  ?" 

**What  is  the  news?"  inquired 
the  old  man ;  **  you  look  as  if 
something  particular  had  occurred." 

"  Here  is  something  that  will 
make  you  stare,"  said  Arnold,  draw- 
ing a  newspaper  from  his  pocket 
and  unfolding  it.  He  pointed  to 
the  paragraph  which  has  been 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  The  paper  was  an  obscure 
local  one,  and  the  paragraph  in 
question  was  reprinted  from  a  Mexi- 
can journal. 

**  VVhat  do  you  make  of  it  ? 
Surely  it  can  be  no  other  than  your 
uncle  Max  ?  the  age  tallies  exactly." 

Apparently  the  old  Baron  could 
not  make  much  of  it:  he  got 
flurried,  and  stared  at  the  paper  in 
bewilderment — his  mind  utterly 
confused  by  this  new  idea  being 
suddenly  brought  before  him. 

**  Do  not  speak  so  quick,  Arnold. 
Dear  me  I  surely  uncle  Max  is  not 
dead  again  ?  Why,  then,  he  must 
be  alive,  after  all.  Let  me  see — no ; 
can't  vou  help  me  to  understand  it 
all  r ' 

Gabrielle,  who   had   only  under- 


stood that  somebody  was  dead,  bere 
began  to  cry,  according  to  her  in- 
variable habit,  when  anything  out 
of  the  common  occurred. 

<'  Don't  be  silly,  Gabrielle ;  there 
is  nothing  to  cry  about,"  said 
Arnold,  impatiently.  Then  to  his 
father:  <^I  don't  think  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  understand ;  uncle  Max 
is  dead,  quite  dead,"  ho  added,  em* 
phatically;  <*but  he  only  died  a 
few  months  ago,  instead  of  thirty 
years  ago,  as  we  have  always  sup- 
posed on  very  insufficient  g^unds ; 
and  he  has  left  all  his  money  to  his 
daughter." 

'*  But  he  never  bad  any  money. 
I  don't  think  it  can  be  him,  after 
all.  Are  you  certain  it  is  him, 
Arnold  ?" 

'*  No,  I  am  not  certain,  of  course 
— it  is  only  a  conjecture;  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  unlikely.  Uncle 
Max  would  not  bo  the  first  person, 
besides,  who  has  made  a  fortune  for 
himself;  although  I  have  no  doubt 
the  reports  are  exaggerated." 

*^  So  he  has  made  a  fortune,  then ; 
and  you  say  he  has  left  it  to  his 
daughter  ?" 

'^The  paper  says  so,  at  least 
You  must  remember  her,  of  course. 
How  old  can  she  be  now,  I  won- 
der?" 

"  Dear  mo  I  Why,  that  is  Livia. 
Of  course,  of  course.  Much  about 
Gabrielle's  age,  I  should  think. 
Not  exactly  that  either,"  he  added, 
mournfully;  "for  that  was  thirty- 
two  years  ago,  and  I  suppose  she 
has  got  older." 

'*  I  suppose  so,"  said  Arnold, 
drily. 

'^And  she  has  remained  unmar- 
ried. I  wonder  why,  and  whether 
she  ever  thinks  of  old  times.  So 
she  is  rich  too,"  the  old  man  went 
on,  having  finally  mastered  the 
subject. 

"Who  is  rich?"  asked  Gabrielle, 
drying  her  tears.  **  I  don't  under- 
stand what  it  is  all  about." 
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"The  daughter  of  grandpapa's 
brother  Max,  began  Arnold,  but 
his  father  intermpted  him. 

"No,  no,  that  is  not  the  way. 
You  will  never  make  her  under- 
stand. I  will  make  it  out  on  paper 
for  her." 

"There  is  nothing  to  make  out 
that  I  can  see;  the  matter  is  as 
simple  as  possible." 

The  old  Baron,  however,  was 
persistent;  and  as  Gabrielle  had 
certainly  not  understood  her  bro- 
ther's explanation.  Baron  Walther 
got  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 


he  made  out  the  thing  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  for  his 
daughter's  enlightenment. 

"llow  far  back  shall  I  go,  Ar- 
nold? I  think,  to  make  it  quite 
clear,  it  would  be  best  to  begin 
with  my  grandfather's  great-grand- 
father, who  was  bom  in  1 660." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  no,  father ! 
If  you  will  make  out  this  family 
tree,  better  begin  with  your  grand- 
father ;  the  estate  was  never  divided 
till  then." 

Here  is  the  result  of  the  Baron's 
work : — 


ARN«OLD, 
died  ISaO. 


Felix, 

born  1789  ;  married  1818 ; 

died  1844. 


Walther, 

bom  1814;  married  1842 

(to  Uabrielle  Hoffmann). 

*     I 


I 
Max, 

born  1797  ;  married  1818 

(to  Anna,  Countess  Leerodt); 

died  1871. 

Olivia. 
born  1819. 


I 
Arnold, 

bom  1845. 


Otto, 
born  1846. 


I 
Gabrielle, 

bom  1850. 


For  the  next  few  days  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  this  wonderful 
news.  It  was  viewed  in  every 
possible  light,  and  worn  almost 
threadbare  with  constant  discussion. 
The  Baron  employed  himself  in 
himting  up  from  drawers  and  boxes 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  objects, 
which  had  once  been  the  property 
of  his  fair  cousin  Olivia, — a  white 
kid  glove ;  a  packet  of  dead  rose- 
leaves  ;  a  roll  of  music  (old  songs 
of  hers) ;  and,  finally,  a  chalk-sketch, 
very  much  out  of  drawing,  repre- 
senting a  young  lady,  very  much 
out  of  date,  with  a  wasp-like  waist, 
smooth  bands  of  hair  that  shone 
like  a  mirror,  a  pair  of  black  arched 
eyebrows,  and  a  self-satisfied  simper 
on  her  face.     These  several  treas- 


ures he  displayed  to  his  son,  and 
assured  him,  at  great  length,  that 
he  had  never  known  a  moment's 
peace  or  happiness  since  he  parted 
from  his  cousin.  Arnold  thought 
to  himself  that  his  father  seemed  to 
have  got  on  wonderfully  well  with- 
out peace  or  happiness;  but  he 
humoured  the  old  man's  fancies, 
and  tried  to  listen  to  his  long- 
winded  stories. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  his 
own  thoughts  were  taking  a  more 
practical  tura.  This  strange  piece 
of  news,  which  had  corne  to  them 
in  a  roundabout  way  through  the 
papers,  might,  of  course,  prove  to 
be  without  foundation ;  but  there 
were  as  many  possibilities  in  its 
favour  as  against  it :   at  any  rate,  it 
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was  a  chance  not  to  be  lost,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  worth  while  sounding. 

This  uncle  of  theirs,  who,  as  it 
now  seemed,  had  died  rich,  had 
been  under  considerable  obligations 
to  their  grandfather,  who  had  im- 
poverished himself  by  his  generosity. 
It  was  therefore  not  improbable  that 
his  daughter,  being  wealthy  and 
unmarried,  and  having  perhaps  also 
some  tender  recollections  of  her 
cousin  Walther,  might  be  disposed 
to  make  up  for  these  losses.  The 
sum  lent  was  in  itself  not  a  large 
one,  but  in  their  position  a  great 
object ;  and  Arnold  felt  it  to  bo 
his  duty  not  to  let  this  unlooked- 
for  chance  escape,  lie  proposed  to 
his  father  to  write  at  once  to  Olivia, 
and  honestly  lay  the  state  of  the 
case  before  her.  There  were  no 
means,  of  course,  of  proving  the 
debt  legally ;  but  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  would  naturally  be 
willing  to  pay  it  without  any  such 
proofs.  But  here  Arnold  met  with 
an  unlooked  -  for  obstacle  in  his 
father's  exag«!;crated  sense  of  deli- 
cacy. Nothing  on  earth  would 
induce  the  Baron  to  write  such  a 
letter  to  his  cousin. 

"  It  would  never  do,  Arnold,"  he 
exclaimed  one  day  when  his  son 
was  pressing  him  hard  on  this 
point — "  it  would  really  never  do. 
Just  consider  the  delicate  position 
1  am  in  towards  her !  Any  young 
girl  in  her  place  would  feel  hurt  at 
being  asked  for  money  by  one  who 
once  aspired  to  her  hand*" 

"  But,  father,  it  would  surely  be 
madness  to  let  this  false  delicacy 
interfere  with  your  asking  for  what, 
after  all,  is  your  right.  Think  over 
it;  there  are  three  of  us  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Otto  and  I  can  manage 
for  ourselves ;  but  Gabriel le  !" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  poor  little 
(xabrielle,"  answered  the  father; 
"  but  then  just  fancy,  for  instance, 
if  any  fellow  who  had  wanted  to 
marry   Gabrielle   twenty  years  ago 


were  to  write  her  a  begging  letter 
now !  How  dreadful  it  ivould  be  ! 
What  would  the  poor  child  do  f 

"  Begin  to  cry,  of  course,"  un- 
hesitatingly replied  Arnold,  "if 
such  a  curious  event  were  to  occar; 
but  then  everybody  does  not  go  in 
for  tears  as  plentifully  as  she  does. 
Let  us  hope  that  my  annt  Glim 
has  more  strength  of  mind." 

'*0f  course  she  has.  Olivia  is 
very  brave — ^yes,  very  brave  indeed 
for  a  girl ;  and  when  you  consider 
that  she  is  only  eighteen.  I  re- 
member— 


»> 


"  But  I  don't  consider  her  to  be 
only  eighteen,"  almost  shonted  Ar- 
nold into  his  father's  ear ;  '^  she  is 
fifty-two  if  she  is  a  day." 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure;  I  was 
only  forgetting.  I  see  now.  What 
a  pity,  to  be  sure  I  But  I  wish, 
Arnold,  you  would  not  speak  so 
loud — it  confuses  one  so." 

After  having,  with  immense  diffi- 
culty, wrung  an  unwilling  consent 
from  his  father,  Arnold  sat  down 
and  penned  the  following  epistle: — 

"My  dear  Aunt"  (I  snppose  I 
must  address  her  as  annt;  it  would 
hardly  do  to  begin  cousining  an  old 
lady), — "  I  hope  I  am  not  presam- 
ing  too  much  upon  the  interest 
which,  I  trust,  you  still  feel  for 
your  only  remaining  relations,  in 
addressing  you  thus.  My  signa- 
ture will  convey  no  recollection  to 
your  mind,  as  I  was  not  bom  till 
eight  years  after  you  had  left  this 
country ;  and  as  you  have  probably 
never  heard  of  my  existence,  I  roast 
introduce  myself  to  you  as  Arnold 
Bodenbach,  your  nephew,  or,  more 
properly  s]>eaking,  first  cousin  once 
removed,  eldest  son  of  Baron  Wal- 
ther Bodenbach,  whose  name  yon 
surely  will  not  have  forgotten.  It 
was  only  last  week,  throngh  a 
chance,  that  wo  became  acquainte<l 
with  the  fact  that  our  father's  uncle, 
Maximilian,  whom  we  had  believed 
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dead  since  1844,  bad  lived  till 
'Within  the  last  six  months,  and 
bad  (lied  possessed  of  considerable 
fortune.  It  is  many  years  now 
since  these  two  branches  of  the 
family  have  been  estranged  and 
lost  sight  of  eacb  other ;  but  there 

is  no  reason  whv  this  should  con- 

,  ft 

tinne,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
you  are  as  ready  as  we  are  to  renew 
our  connection. 

**I  will  not  beat  about  the  bush, 
nor  pretend  that  my  motive  in  ad- 
dressing yoQ  is  other  than  an  in- 
terested one.     You,  who  of  course 
remember  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances attending  on  your  departure 
from  Europe,  thirty-two  years  ago, 
may  perhaps  have  heard  that  my 
^'^ndfather,  wishing  to  screen  the 
faitiily  name,  advanced  the  sum  of 
^^e  thousand   florins,  all  he  could 
afford,  to   satisfy  the    most    press- 
j^Jgr  amongst  his  brother's  creditors. 
•^  either  his  son  nor  his  grandchil- 
^'"^n  have  ever  repented  this  step, 
^^v^ing  always  regarded  it  as  a  mat- 
p^^    of  course,  which  admitted  of  no 
5:*^^<^ice,  and   that  in    a  question  of 
,  _  i  «  kind,  between  money  and  the 
'^our  of  a  family  name,  the  former 
at  be    unhesitatingly  sacrificed. 
«  idea  that  either  your  father  or 
^^^  descendants  might  ever  be  able 
repay  the   sum  alluded  to,  had 
"^er  entered  into  our  calculations ; 
^  1  need  hardly  say  that  the  sub- 
;t  would  never  have  been  broach- 
,  on  our  side  at  least,  had  we  not 
lis  accidentally   ascertained    that 
u  were  probably  in  a  position  to 
T)ay,  without  inconvenience,  a  sum 
^ich,  though  trifling  in  itself,  is,  I 
^"~Ti  not  ashamed  to  say,  of  immense 
portance  to  us. 

"  Since  you  left  Europe,  fortune, 
^   -  hich  seems  to  have  favoured  you, 
^  as  turned  her  back  on  my  father, 
t  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  be 
ble  to  retain  the  only  remnant  of 
^^ur  family  estate,  small   as   it    is. 
-Aly  brother  Otto  and  I  are  serving 


in  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  will 
alwavs  be  able  to  carve  out  some 
sort  of  a  future  for  ourselves.  It 
is  principally  for  the  sake  of  my 
father,  wnose  health  has  long  been 
failing,  and  for  that  of  my  sister 
Gabrielle,  that  I  am  obliged  to  ad- 
dress you  on  this  subject.  My 
father  was  very  unwilling  that  you 
should  be  importuned  about  this; 
doubtless  the  former  relations  in 
which  he  stood  to  you  make  him 
feel  an  excess  of  delicacy  about  this 
matter.  I  hope  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy 
in  these  cases,  and  not  resent  my 
plain  speaking. 

"  If  chance  or  inclination  should 
bring  you  to  Europe,  you  will  be- 
lieve, I  hope,  that  we  will  all  be 
ready  to  welcome  you  as  our  near- 
est relative. 

"  Allow  me  to  sign  myself  your  af- 
fectionate though  unknown  nephew, 

"Arnold  von  Bodenbach." 

*'  That  will  never  do,  Arnold  ;  it 
is  far  too  dry  and  stiff,"  exclaimed 
the  old  Baron,  after  reading  the  let- 
ter, which  his  son  handed  him  for 
penisal ;  "  you  should  have  said 
more  about  aflection,  and  that  I 
remember  her  so  handsome ;  and 
yon  might  have  mentioned  the 
chalk-drawing.  Why,  this  is  a 
mere  business  letter." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant 
it  to  be,"  replied  Arnold.  "  If  she 
is  a  woman  of  sense,  she  will  not 
think  the  worse  of  me  because  I  do 
not  feign  an  affection  which  I  can- 
not possibly  feel  for  an  unknown 
person." 

So  Arnold,  deaf  to  his  father's 
remonstrances,  folded  and  sealed 
his  letter,  addressing  it  to  Miss 
Boden,  alias  Baroness  Olivia  von 
Bodenbach,  under  cover  to  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  town  of  Gr ;  and 

ordering  his  horse,  he  set  off*  to 
register  and  despatch  the  writing 
with  his  own  hands. 
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CHAPTER   III. "UNCLKB   IN   AMERICA^' 


The  important  news  had  of  course 
been  duly  communicated  to  Otto; 
but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  it,  declaring  in  a 
blase  manner  that  every  one  knew 
what  "uncles  in  America"  meant. 
For  once  in  a  way,  however,  this 
much-discredited  and  usually-disbe- 
lieved-in  relative  proved  better  than 
his  reputation,  for  in  course  of  time 
the  following  eagerly-looked-for  an- 
swer to  Arnold's  letter  arrived : — 

"  My  dear  Nephew, — How  time 
flies,  to  be  sure !"  (**  Rather  a 
flippant  beginning,"  interpolated 
Arnold,  who  was  reading  aloud), 
"  Thirty  -  six  years  since  I  left 
Europe !  quite  an  eternity, — it  is 
so  easy  to  lose  count.  My  delight 
was  great  at  finding  that  I  have 
two  nephews  and  a  niece,  dating 
since  my  departure  from  Austria. 
I  shall  only  be  too  delighted  to  be 
as  good  and  as  useful  an  aunt  to 
them  as  I  can. 

"  I  believe  people  have  talked  a 
good  deal  of  rubbish  about  my  for- 
tune, but  there  is  some  truth  at  the 
bottom ;  for  I  really  have  got  a 
great  deal  of  money — more  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  The  worst 
is,  that  I  cannot  do  exactlv  what  I 
like  with  it. 

"  But  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
my  father  was  utterly  oblivious  of 
his  obligations  towards  his  brother. 
Before  his  death  (in  July  last)  he 
desired  me  to  make  inquiries  about 
his  brother's  descendants,  and  laid 
me  under  the  obligation  of  repaying 
the  sum  which,  he  had  reason  to 
suppose,  had  been  advanced  by  his 
brother. 

"  The  bulk  of  his  fortune  he  has 
left  to  me,  his  only  daughter;  but 
a  certain  portion  he  has  disposed  of 
otherwise, — but  into  this  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  at  present. 


*\As  to  my  father's 
you  have  made  my  taf 
giving  me  the  clue  to 
whereabouts,  which  wa 
I  have  already  taken  stt 
the  sum  in  question,  as 
compound  interest,  repf 
my  bankers. 

"  This  is  all  the  busi 
my  letter,  I  think.  I  h 
expressed  myself  clearly. 

**  I  am  very  anxions  t 
acquaintance  of  my  ne 
niece;  could  not  son 
managed  ?  At  my  age, 
surely  not  expect  me  t 
ocean  in  order  to  visil 
you,  who  are,  I  hope,  sti 
men,  would  perhaps  man 
one  of  you,  to  come  ove 
visit  to  your  poor  old  au 

"Of  course  you  will 
that  I  could  not  suffer  ] 
account  to  incur  any  e 
you  put  yourself  out  to  '. 
whim  of  an  old  woman 
at  least  allow  me  to  do  t 

"  I  will  not  touch  upo 
ful  circumstances  of  mj 
from  Europe ;  and  I  can 
stand  the  reasons  which 
father  silent  at  present, 
is  still  more  impossible  t 
that  time. 

"  Good  -  bye    now,    r 
nephews,  not  forgetting 
Gabriolle.     Please  thin 
plan,  and   let  me  hear 
you. — Your  aflcctionate 
"  Olivia  Boi 

"/*./S^. — I  am   so  gk 
1>oth  soldiers ;  I  have  a 
uniforms,  especially  cava 

A  joyful  family  scei 
the  reading  of  this  lette 

"  There,  that  is  what 
isfactory,"  said  Arnold 
down  with  a  sigh  of  rel 
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eWe  clapped  her  hands  and  danced 
about  The  old  Baron  positively 
had  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Give  me  the  letter,  Arnold. 
Are  you  sure  there  are  no  more 
messages  in  it  ?  She  surely  might 
liave  said  more  about  old  times." 

"  Well,  father,  you  could  hardly 
expect  her  to  begin  about  that  her- 
self," said  his  son,  laughing,  "es- 
pecially as  you  had  shirked  writing 
to  her." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  true.  I  must 
"^rrite  now.  But  let  me  see  the  let- 
ter." Then,  as  his  son  handed  it  to 
liiin,  "  Dear  me  !  I  shouldn't  have 
i^cognised  her  handwriting.  I  sup- 
pose she  has  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
^^riting  in  Mexico." 

**  The  only  objection  I  see  to  the 
vrholc  business,"  said  Arnold,  "  is, 
tbat  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true ; 
It  lias  all  gone  as  smoothly  as  a 
^airy  tale.  I  hope  there  is  not  a 
screw  loose  somewhere;  although, 
^^ain,  I  don't  sec  how  that  can  well 
^e.  Is  it  not  rather  odd,  by  the 
^y,  that  an  old  lady  of  her  age 
should  be  so  enthusiastic  about 
<^avalry  oflScersr 

*'Xot  at  all,  not  at  all,  I  assure 
^^^n.  Dear  Olivia  always  was  so  af- 
f^  Qtionate.     Of  course  she  is  think- 

'^^S  ^^  *^®  t^™^  when  she  saw  me 
^^  a  dragoon." 

The  old  man  was  now  as  eager 
*^^  he  had  before  been  unwilling  to 
^'^te,  and  spent  the  whole  forenoon 
^^  covering  numberless  sheets  of 
^f^per  with  beginnings,  so  that  by 
^i.Dner-time  the  paper-basket  was 
*^f3aped  with  these  unsuccessful  at- 
^^rapts.  By*  evening,  however,  he 
^ad  succeeded  in  producing  the  fol- 
*^^wing  composition : — 

*'  Mr      DEARLY-BELOVED      CoUSIN 

^Olivia, — I  can  no  longer  resist  the 

^  inpulse  of  my  heart,  which  forces 

^  ^e  to  address  these  words  to  you. 

-S^elieve   me,   it   was    not    coldness 

'Vhich  kept  me  silent  before;    but 


how  could  I  tell  whether  your  heart 
had  been  as  constant  in  its  affec- 
tion as  mine  has  been,  or  whether, 
perhaps,  some  newer  image  had  not 
replaced  the  dream  of  your  youth  ? 
But  no !  How  could  I  for  a  mo- 
ment do  my  Olivia  such  injustice ! 

**  In  your  declining  to  allude  to 
the  past,  I  have  the  best  proof  that 
your  feelings  are  unchanged.  Of 
course  you  could  not  discuss  this 
delicate  subject  with  a  third  per- 
son;  in  this  I  only  recognise  your 
usual  tact. 

"I  need  not  tell  vou  that  life, 
since  your  departure,  has  been  to 
me  but  a  dreary  blank.  Fate  has 
been  very  cruel  to  us;  and  never 
can  I  forget  that  you  ought  to  have 
been  the  mother  of  my  children. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  entreat  you,  in 
memory  of  old  times,  to  regard 
them  with  maternal  affection.  It 
is  just  like  your  kindness,  wanting 
to  see  your  nephews.  I  wonder 
whether  you  will  trace  any  resem- 
blance to  their  unfortunate  father? 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  find  you 
changed  since  we  last  parted"  (he 
was  going  to  have  said,  "  that  my 
sons  will  not  find  you  changed," 
but  corrected  this  in  time), "  could  I 
have  the  happiness  to  see  you  now. 

"  I  cannot  let  both  mr  sons 
leave  me  at  once;  so  I  shall  send 
my  eldest,  Arnold,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent free  from  military  duties.  Otto 
will  perhaps,  at  some  future  period, 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  intro- 
duced to  his  aunt 

"  He  might  start  in  April ;  but 
we  will  wait  to  see  whether  this 
time  suits  you. 

"So,  dearest  Olivia,  I  will  end 
these  lines  here ;  my  hand  is  shak- 
ing so,  that  I  cannot  trust  myself 
further. — Believe  me  to  be,  ever 
your  most  truly  faithful  and  loving 
cousin, 

"  Walther  von  Bodenbaoh. 

"P./S. — Do  you  remember  the 
2othof  June,  1837?" 
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To  this  Araold  added  a  few  lines 
thanking  his  aunt  for  the  speedy 
remittance  of  the  five  thousand 
florins,  and  expressing  his  pleasure 
at  the  prospect  of  his  visit  to 
Mexico. 

And  in  truth  Arnold  was  reallv 
looking  forward  to  this  unexpected 
change  in  his  monotonous  life,  lie 
always  had  had  a  longing  for  travel, 
without  the  opportunity,  or  even 
the  prospect,  of  gratifying  this  taste. 
Lately,  too,  he  had  been  working 
pretty  hard,  his  father  not  being 
able  to  afford  an  overseer.  His  de- 
parture was  fixed  for  April,  that 
being  the  time  when  lie  could  best 
be  spared  ;  and  he  only  waited  for 
his  aunt's  final  answer  before  com- 
pleting his  preparations.  But  his 
pleasant  anticij)ation8  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  realised. 

Otto  had  naturally  been  kept  au 
fait  of  the  Mexican  correspondence. 
Since  his  first  disparaging  remarks, 
he  had  passed  over  the  subject 
in  contemptuous  silence.  Arnold, 
therefore,  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
one  day  towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  receiving  the  following 
telegram  from  his  brother : — 

^^Miist  see  you  about  plans.  Im- 
plore you  to  take  no  steps  altout 
Mexico  till  tlieiu  Shall  arrive  on 
Tuesday,  Otto." 

"Now,  Otto,  what  is  this  all 
about?  Your  telegram  nearly 
frightened  my  father  into  a  fit.  I 
had  the  greatest  diflicnlty  in  pacify- 
ing him.  He  would  insist  that  you 
were  coming  home  because  you  were 
dangerously  ill.  Would  not  a  letter 
have  done  as  well  ?" 

It  was  Tuesday,  and  the  two 
brothers  were  driving  in  the  doti'- 
cart  from  the  station  towards  home. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  began  Otto, 
plunging  headlong  into  the  subject, 


but  nevertheless  looking  rather  em- 
barrassed, "  I  am  in  a  dreadful  %x^ 
and  you  are  the  only  persou  who 
can  help  me  out  of  it." 

Arnold  did  not  look  tnuch  aston- 
ished at  this  beginning. 

'*I  half  expected  something  of 
this  sort.  Otto ;  but  I  don't  see 
how  I  in  particular  should  be  able 
to  help  you  out  of  any  fix.  Come, 
let's  hear — out  with  it." 

"Promise  me  first  that  yon  will 
never  breathe  a  word  to  my  father 
about  it." 

^^I  suppose  it  is  impradent,  hot 
I  promise." 

"  Now,"  said  Otto,  "  I  sappose  I 
had  better  go  at  it  at  once ;  1  most 
get  it  over  before  I  reach  home. 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that 
I  am  in  debt,  and  tolerably  mach 
so  too." 

The  elder  brother  did  not  answer 
at  once,  and  his  expression  remained 
unchanged. 

"What  is  the  amount,  Otto! 
Better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at 
once." 

"  Oh,  up  to  ray  ears,  and  over 
them  too." 

"  Well,  but  that  is  not  very  ex- 
plicit. Cannot  you  toll  me  some- 
thing clearer  ?" 

"  If  you  must  know  it,  between 
two  and  three  thousand  florins," 
replied  Otto,  ruefully ;  "  rather 
nearer  the  three,  in  fact." 

Here  Arnold's  expression  did 
change;  he  gave  a  long  whistle, 
and  then  said — 

"Nearlv  three  thousand  florins! 
How  have  you  managed  that,  Otto  f 
If  you  had  been  living  in  Vienna  it 
would  be  more  comprehensible ;  bat 
in  that  out-of-the-way  hole,  Rzesio- 
16  w — 


y 


"  It  is  not  my  fault,"  said  Otto, 
doggedly. 

**  Whose  fault,  then  ?"  with  a  lit- 
tle impatience. 

"Whose    but    that     hound's!" 
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burst  out  Otto,  with  a  violent 
gesture  and  a  gleam  of  suppressed 
hatred  in  his  eyes. 

"  Kreislich,  I  suppose  you  mean," 

completed  Arnold  calmly,  instantly 

recognising  Otto's  captain  under  that 

opprobrious   designation.     "  Come, 

Otto,  be  reasonable.     You  hate  the 

man,  I  know.     I  don't  care  for  him 

myself;  but  as  for  ascribing  all  the 

evils  of  your  life  to  him,  that  is 

nonsense." 

**  Of    course   I   hate   the    man," 
muttced    Otto,    drawing    a    deep 
hard  breath.     "  But  do  you  call  it 
nonsense   entrapping  a  fellow  into 
making  ducks   and   drakes   of  his 
hardly-earned  pay  at  raacao  ?" 
**  Entrapping?"  repeated  Arnold. 
**  Yes.     Do   you   think   I    could 
stand  by  quietly  while  that  great 
brute  is  openly  boasting  of  his  for- 
tune— openly   complaining  that  he 
cannot  find   a   second  man  in  the 
''^jgi  ment  who  can  aflford  to  gamble 
^'Ih  him,  and  makinjj  covert  hits 
^^^    my  inability  to    do   so  ?      Yes, 
'Mine  in  particular, — it  was  me  he 
j^'^T^ed  at.     He  is  my  evil  genius; 
"^    Avas  so,  that  time  five  years  ago, 
'*^<i    he    is    now, —  always   in   my 

^*And  was  that  enough  to  enti*ap 
^^"'^  into  spending  money  which  you 
^^tivially  did  not  possess?"  Ar- 
"^l<l's  tone  was  singularly  dry  as 
"^     spoke. 

*  *  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  a  cold- 

lHc:>o(]ed   fellow    like   you   to   talk. 

^    l::i.ave  got  into  the  scrape,  and  the 

^y^^stion  is  how  to  get  out  of   it. 

.  ^    course  I  could  not  sleep  a  night 

J^    ^ns  debt — I  paid  him  within  an 

"^urof  the  loss,  but  I  had  to  raise 

tf^o  money  at  fifty  per  cent  from  the 

Jo  Ms." 

*Why    did     you    not    tell    me 
sooner?" 

*0h,  I  always   hoped   it   would 

^^nie    right    somehow — Countess 

I    '^ka,   for    instance ;     but    things 

^Ve  got  to  such  a  crisis  now,  that 

^'Ol.  CXtV. NO.  DCCLXII. 


I  positively  don't  know  wh^t  to 
do.  The  old  Hebrew  (I  wish  he 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea)  who  advanced  me  the  money, 
has  my  written  word  of  honour 
that  in  five  months'  time  I  will 
have  it  paid ;  and  should  I  notv 
be  able  to  do  so,  you  know  what 
that  means  —  court-martial,  kicked 
out  of  the  service,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  delightful  process,"  he  con- 
cluded, grimly. 

Arnold  looked  very  grave. 

'*A  pity  you  did  not  consider 
these  pleasant  consequences  sooner." 

**0h,  of  course;  everybody  al- 
ways says  that  afterwards.  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  moralise,  but 
help  me  to  get  out  of  the  scrape !" 

**Well,  but  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  have 
got  three  thousand  florins  in  my 
pocket?  You  know  that  uncle 
Max's  debt  is  all  gone  to  pay  off 
those  mortgages." 

Otto  moved  uneasily  on  his  scat, 
and  answered  his  brother's  question 
by  another. 

"Tell  me,  Arnold,  are  you  so 
very  much  set  upon  this  Mexican 
expedition  ?"  Arnold  was  silent 
for  a  minute;  he  began  to  perceive 
the  direction  his  brother's  thoughts 
were  taking. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you 
would  like  to  go  in  my  place ;  is  that 
it.  Otto  ?" 

"  Well,"  answered  the  other, 
with  increasing  embarrassment, 
"  that  is  about  it ;  but  of  course  I 
should  never  dream  of  going  if  you 
cared  at  all  about  the  matter." 

"  I  certainly  am  very  anxious  to 
go,  and  have  been  looking  forward 
to  it  ever  since  the  matter  was 
broached ;  besides,  I  cannot  sec 
why  this  would  necessarily  better 
your  condition.  Any  money  which 
aunt  Olivia  may  be  disposed  to 
give  us,  will  most  likely  not  be  till 
after  her  death ;  and  if  uncle  Max 
has  left  us  anything,  it  will  come 
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to  you  just  the  same.  In  any  case, 
you  know  surely  that  I  would  do 
my  best  for  you." 

"Of  course  I  kuow  that;  but 
then,  you  know,  it  is  never  the 
same  thing.  Everybody  has  not 
got  the  knack  of  persuading,  and  I 
nave  often  been  told  that  I  can 
always  manage  to  get  round  people." 

"  In  plain  Janguage,  then,  you 
do  not  consider  my  fascinations 
equal  to  the  task,"  laughed  the 
elder  brother ;  "  eh,  Otto  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  always 
interpret  my  ideas  so  unpleasantly ; 
but  you  see,  you  are  rather  reserved 
and  grave,  and  all  that  style  of 
thins:,  and  I  don't  think  old  ladies 
like  that." 

"No,  nor  young  ones  either," 
replied  Arnold,  highly  amused. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  in 
society,  his  brother  always  outshone 
him,  and  never  failed  to  enlist  on 
his  side  the  sympathies  of  the  fair 
sex;  but  this  knowledge  troubled 
him  little. 

Next  day  Arnold  announced  brief- 
ly to  his  father  that  Otto  was  go- 
ing in  his  place  to  Mexico ;  and  the 
ola  Baron,  who  was  easily  satisfied, 
asked  no  inconvenient  questions. 

Immediately  after  this  decision 
Otto's  spirits  rose  wonderfully ;  his 


thoughts  ran  without  inter 
on  the  brilliant  future  that 
be  his,  when  be  should  rctn 
from  Mexico  and  marry  C 
Halka.  He  went  back  to  hi 
ment  buoyant  with  hope 
scarcely  able  to  await  the 
which  was  filially  to  decide  tl 
of  his  departure. 

Everything  went  smooth! 
this ;  the  expected  reply  caii 
was  as  satisfactory  as  evei 
wa^ 

'**I  shall  be  delighted," 
aunt  Olivia, "  to  see  whicheve: 
nephews  chooses  to  come,  a 
assure  him  that  he  will  fi 
cause  to  regret  having  done  e 

Further  on,  in  alluding  t^ 
Baron  Walther  had  said  abo 
self,    she    wrote:    "I  was 
touched  at  what  you  said  i 
letter  about  old  times. 

"I  will  do  my  best  to 
mother  to  your  children,  i 
will  accept  me  as  such.  I  ai 
ing  forward  very  eagerly  to  t 
in  store  for  me ;  it  will  be  a  c 
ful  break  in  my  monotonouf 
for  I  always  live  very  < 
alone  with  my  companion." 

The  letter  concluded  with 
afiectionate  protestations,  a 
the  directions  necessary. 


GH AFTER   IV. PIOTR. 


Otto  awoke  late  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  his  voyage;  the  breakfast- 
hour  was  past,  and  he  sat  down  to 
a  solitary  meal  in  the  cabin.  He 
had  meant  to  be  up  in  time  to  see 
the  last  of  land ;  but  before  he  had 
opened  his  eyes,  the  last  of  land 
had  been  seen,  and  the  horizon 
was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  glitter- 
ing, dancing  green  wavelets. 

**  Please,  Ilerr  Oberlieutcnant,  I 
have  made  the  tea,"  said  his  ser- 
vant* approaching  with  the  teapot. 

"Confoundedly  weak  it  looks!" 


exclaimed  Otto,  as  he  poure< 
little. 

"No,  please,  Herr  Oberl 
ant,  it  is  not  weak,  but  01 
cabin  is  too  light ;  that  m 
look  weak." 

"  Don't  talk  rtibbisb,  but 
fetch  more  tea." 

"  Please,  Herr  Oberlieu 
there  isn't  any  more;  I  pul 
in." 

"  The    whole    pound  -  pac 
brought   with   me,  do   you 
you  ass  ?"  asked  Otto,  aghast 
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**  Oh  no,  please,  it  was  not  nearly 
a  pound,  not  even  an  ounce.  It  was 
that  little  parcel  in  pink  paper  and 
with  a  bhie  ribbon  round  it." 

**  Pink  paper  and  a  blue  ribbon  1" 
cried  Otto,  horrified,  rising  to  his 
feet  with  a  bound  and  tearing  the 
teapot  out  of  Piotr's  hand,  which 
made  the  servant  fairly  lose  his 
balance. 

One  or  two  gentlemen  who  were 
reading  papers  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cabin  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Why,  those  are  the  dead  rose- 
leaves  my  father  is  sending  to  aunt 
Olivia !  What  have  you  done,  you 
thundering  idiot  ?" 

It  was  too  true ;  Piotr  had  made 
tea  with  the  rose-leaves.  No  won- 
der it  was  weak. 

"Please,  II err  Oberlieutenant,  I 
thought  it  didn^t  look  like  tea ;  but 
you  lold  me  to  look  in  your  port- 
manteau." 

**But  I  didn't  tell  you  to  put 
the  whole  contents  of  my  portman- 
teau into  the  teapot,"  growled  his 
'paster.  "  You  have  got  me  into  a 
Qice  scrape,  with  your  stupidity. 
^o  and  make  some  proper  tea  at 
^^ce,  and  don't  put  in  my  tooth- 
P^wder  or  my  soap  this  time,  by 
^»y  of  variety." 

Some  slight  description  of  Piotr 
J^^y  here  not   be   amiss.     He  was 
^tto's    Polish     soldier-servant,    or, 
^^ore  properly  speaking,  unsoldier- 
^ivant,  having  been   appointed  to 
^^    post    of   his    Bursch  or  valet 
^^en    a   raw   recruit.       Otto   had 
'ornierly  served  in  a  Polish   lancer 
regiment,  and  when   transferred  to 
the  hussars,  had  imported  this  valu- 
able domestic,  whom    he   had    got 
nsed  to,  in  spite  of  his  peculiarities. 
That  Piotr    had  never  served,  was 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
80  completely  was  his  way  of  bal- 
ancing himself  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  as  well  as  the   ingenious  ob- 
jections he  was  fond  of   raising  to 
every  order,  at   variance   with   the 


discipline  of  military  drilling.  Ot- 
to, however,  declared  that  no  amount 
of  drilling  would  ever  have  made 
him  stand  on  both  legs  at  once, 
like  other  mortals;  but  attributed 
this,  and  many  peculiarities,  to  his 
hopeless  indecision  of  character. 

Piotr  certainlv  did  not  seem  the 
sort  of  servant  to  take  with  one  to 
Mexico,  especially  as,  on  the  small- 
est provocation,  his  presence  of 
mind  was  apt  to  forsake  him  en- 
tirely. Arnold  had  at  first  strongly 
dissuaded  his  brother  from  doing 
so,  principally  on  account  of  the 
unnecessary  expense.  But  Otto 
had  a  notion  that  it  looked  better 
to  be  travelling  with  a  servant,  and 
might  make  a  difference  in  the  eyes 
of  his  old  relative ;  besides,  he  was 
fond  of  his  comfort. 

Piotr  was  about  twenty-three  at 
this  time.  In  appearance  he  was 
fair,  slight,  had  wandering  blue 
eyes,  with  a  somewhat  vacant  ex- 
pression. When  going  in  or  out  of 
a  room,  he  invariably  gave  one  the 
impression,  somehow,  that  only  the 
merest  chance  enabled  him  to  hit 
off  the  door,  and  that  he  might  just 
as  well  have  gone  clean  through  the 
window  or  bang  against  the  wall. 
His  two  great  characteristics  were 
— always  to  carry  twice  as  much  as 
he  could  manage  comfortably,  and 
his  dislike  to  obey  any  order  on  the 
spot.  He  would  always  look  round 
for  something  else  to  do  first  This 
last  eccentricity  seemed  to  arise  from 
a  confused  idea  that  by  this  method 
he  was  economising  time. 

We  are  not  going  to  inflict  upon 
the  reader  a  minute  account  of 
Otto's  first  day  on  board  ship,  or 
of  any  of  the  other  days ;  nor  to 
weary  him  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
passengers— of  the  young  ladies 
whom  he  flirted  with  (for  of  course 
there  were  young  ladies,  and  of 
course  he  did  flirt  with  some  of 
them) — of  the  old  ladies  whom  he 
did    not    flirt   with — of    the   men 
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^hom  he  smoked  and  chatted  with ; 
nor  yet  with  a  description  of  the 
couversations  at  meals,  or  a  list  of 
the  dishes  which  either  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  the  partakers,  ac- 
cording to  their  seafaring  capa- 
bilities, and  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  voyage 
the  weather  became  unfavourable 
to  most  inexperieuced  travellers. 
Comfort  was  banished  from  the 
deck,  where  Otto  was  smoking  his 
afternoon  cigar;  and  in  a  state  of 
some  irritation  he  made  his  way 
down-stairs,  only  to  find  that  he  had 
come  from  Charybdis  to  Scylla. 

lie  passed  on  towards  his  own 
cabin,  attracted  by  a  monotonous 
droning  sound  which  seemed  to  be 
issuing  from  it.  As  he  entered  the 
little  washing  -  place  outside  the 
cabin,  he  stumbled  over  something 
on  the  ground,  and  the  monotonous 
sound  came  to  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion. On  examination,  the  object 
on  the  ground  proved  to  be  a  pair 
of  legs,  which  Otto  recognised  as 
belonging  to  his  servant.  lie  pulled 
aside  the  curtain  which  partially 
screened  the  place,  and  there  lay 
Piotr  at  full  length,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  a  carpet-bag.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  dismal  sound — name- 
ly, a  lluthenian  hymn,  which  he 
was  singing  by  way  of  a  prepara- 
tion to  his,  as  he  thought,  rapidly 
approaching  end. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  wonderful,  is  this  about?"  ex- 
claimed Otto,  stopping  short  in  sur- 
prise. "  Why  are  you  sprawling 
here  like  a  starfish,  you  great  hulk- 
ing donkey  ?" 

"Thank  you,  Herr  Oberlieuten- 
ant,"  began  Piotr,  in  a  shaking 
voice ;  "  you  have  been  a  kind 
master  to. me,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
leave  you." 

"  To  leave  me !  Where  the  dick- 
ens are  you  going  to,  you  extraor- 
dinary ass?" 


"  To  heaven,  I  hope  I"  n 
Piotr,  solemnly,  "if  God  wi 
mercy  on  my  sins." 

"Oh,   that    is   all,   is   iti 
Otto,  in  a  tone  of  immense 
as  the  state  of   the   case  ( 
upon  him.     "I  thought  th< 
something    really  the    mstU 
you.     You  have  made  so  mai 
starts  in  that  direction  alread 
I  have  known  you,  that    I 
think  you   are   in    any   imr 
danger  of    getting  there, 
now,   get  up   this   minute, 
you  really  are  squeamish,  gc 
to  your  berth  ;  but  don't  lie 
ing    here   like    a   living    m 
which   unwary  travellers  mi 
into.     I   suppose   I   shall   h 
manage  for  myself  to-night.' 

Otto  did  manage  for  hims< 
night,  and  several  other  nig 
fore  Piotr  perfectly  recover 
balance  of  his  legs)  and 
spirits.  After  that  the  voyf 
prosperous.  The  days  pas 
Otto  pleasantly  enough,  I 
the  young  ladies  before  alii 
and  his  Virginia  cigars.  J 
nothing  to  complain  of;  e^ 
loss  of  aunt  Olivia's  rose-lea^ 
remedied  by  the  kindness  of 
eyed  damsel,  who  bestowe< 
him  the  centre  rose  of  her  b 
no  doubt  fondly  believing  t 
precious  flower  was  desti 
hold  in  future  a  tender  plac 
his  person.  Whether  Oti 
given  grounds  for  this  h 
really  cannot  say. 

As  they  neared  the  end 
voyage,  the  weather  became 
ficent.  Sea  and  sky  began 
sume  that  deep  blue  pecalia 
tropical  regions ;  the  pale  m 
stara  of  our  climes  had  tarr 
large,  glowing  orbs. 

Within  four  weeks  of  his 
ure.  Otto,  after  turning  his  1 
Vera  Cruz,   found   himself 
along  bad  Mexican  roads,  t 
comfort  of  this  mode  of   1 
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balanced  by  the  delicrht 
of  the  tropical  scenery 
K  Next  day  he  aban- 
main  road  and  the  dili- 
langing  it  for  a  light 
;hicle  which  had  been 
I  him. 

re  otf  on  a  rough  track, 
the    direction    of   the 
The  country,  as  they 
Further  into  it,  did  uot 
•omise   of  beautv.      At 
the   scenery   appeared 
romantic,  the   vegeta- 
sed    in    luxuriance   and 
ndour.     After  the  burn- 
the  day,  the  coolness  of 
was  delightfully  refresh- 
to  found  his  drive  most 
intil  the  sudden  fall  of 
i  from  him  the  varied 

now  nothing  more  to 
liad  ample  time  to  turn 
ts  towards  the  termi- 
lis  journey,  which  was 
r  at   hand ;   to  conjure 

mind  imao:es  of  his 
elative,    and     speculate 

approaching  meeting, 
b  time  he  began  now  to 
it  sort  of  a  person  his 
d  how  he  was  to  greet 

it  is  all  riorht,"  he  re- 
.'his  must  surely  be  the 
nust  try  and  find  out 
Iriver   somethino:   about 


the  old  lady  that  may  give  me  my 
cue  in  addressing  her." 

Otto  accortJingly  attempted  some 
conversation  with  the  man ;  but 
he  proved  unapproachable,  speaking 
only  some  bad  Spanish  and  the 
dialect  of  the  country. 

"I  see  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  in  this  direction,"  thought 
Otto,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  I*  shall 
soon  see  for  myself,  for  we  cannot 
be  far  off  now.  Arnold  did  say 
once  that  he  thought  there  might 
be  a  screw  loose,  somewhere. 
What  if  the  old  lady  is  a  myth, 
after  all,  and  I  have  come  on  a 
fool's  errand  ?" 

The  vehicle  now  turned  aside 
into  a  smaller  branch-road,  whicli 
seemed,  as  far  as  he  could  judge 
from  the  decreased  jolting,  to  be 
rather  better  kept. 

He  saw  lights  glimmering  through 
the  trees,  and  in  another  minute 
they  had  drawn  up  before  a  house, 
the  shape  of  which  he  could  only 
dimly  discern. 

A  dog  rushed  out  barking,  and 
an  old  woman  came  forward  with 
a  lantern.  Otto  jumped  off  the 
vehicle,  a  little  stiff  with  his  long 
drive ;  and  leaving  Piotr  to  collect 
his  luggage  as  best  he  could,  he 
stepped  into  the  hpuse,  through 
the  low  veranda  which  jutted  out,' 
looking  about  him  curiously  in  the 
dark,  and  saying  to  himself,  men- 
tally, "  Now  for  aunt  Olivia !" 


CHAPTER    V. AUNT    OLIVIA. 


was   a   screw   loose,   it 

3  not  visible  anywhere. 

shown    into    a   large, 

•tment,    furnished   with 

simplicity,    but    with 

good  taste:   the  floor 

h    matting;    the  walls 

whitewashed;   the  fur- 

npally  low  couches  and 

ill      unihrwly     draped 


with  a  broadly-striped  red-and- 
white  linen.  Curtains  of  the 
same  hung  over  the  windows, 
or  rather  the  doors;  for  all  the 
windows  m  this  room  went  down 
to  the  ground  and  opened  on 
to  the  veranda  outside.  A  hang- 
ing-lamp threw  a  moderate  light 
over  toese  objects;  so  that^  al 
though    coming  itOTiv   \x\XftT   ^«^- 
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ncss,  Otto  was  not  dazzled,  and 
could  take  id  the  room  at  a  glance. 

Another  light,  a  small  reading- 
lamp,  stood  on  a  low  table  at  the 
further  end,  placed  conveniently 
beside  an  arm-chair;  this  arm- 
chair occupied  by  an  old  lady. 

As  Otto  entered,  she  rose  slowly 
to  her  feet,  and  advanced  a  step  or 
two  tg^eet  him. 

"My  aunt  Olivia,  I  presume," 
said  Otto,  hurrying  forward,  and 
taking  the  old  lady's  hand,  which 
he  raised  to  his  lips.  **  I  am  very 
glad  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  you 
from  my  father." 

"Then  you  are  Otto,  are  you 
not?"  she  replied,  in  a  slightly 
flurried  manner;  "it  is  very  good 
of  you  to  come  such  a  distance  to 
see  us." 

("  What  the  dickens  does  she 
mean  by  us?'*'*  thought  Otto; 
"  docs  she  speak  in  the  plural,  like 
royalty?")  He  answered  aloud, 
"  Not  at  all,  aunt  Olivia ;  it  is 
great  kindness  on  your  part  having 
given  your  nephews  such  a  warm 
invitation." 

By  this  time  Otto  was  seated, 
and  had  leisure  to  observe  the 
old  lady;  for  old  she  was,  de- 
cidedly old — far  more  so  than  he 
had  ever  been  led  to  expect. 
"  Why,  she  looks  nearer  sixty  than 
fifty ,''^  reflected  Otto. 

She  was  above  middle  height, 
and  sparely  built;  a  very  decided 
stoop  in  walking  took  off  some- 
thing from  her  stature.  Her  hair 
was  quite  grey,  but  almost  entirely 
covered  by  a  muslin  cap  decorat- 
ed with  large  frills  and  tied  un- 
der her  chin.  The  colour  of  her 
complexion  inclined  to  yellow; 
a  slightly  receding  forehead,  and 
large  mild  grey  eyes,  gave  her  a 
very  benevolent  though  somewhat 
weak-minded  expression.  Of  the 
eyebrows,  which  his  father  had 
described   in   glowing  terms,  there 


was  not  much  trace  left;  b 
haps,  to  make  up  for  this 
was  an  unmistakable  dark 
over  her  upper  lip,  whicl 
trasted  most  comically  wil 
lackadaisical  look  pervadii 
rest  of  her  person.  Her  drc 
sisted  of  a  black  gown,  oi 
thin,  shabby  material,  whi 
very  close  inspection,  show« 
bony  shoulders  and  arms  tl 
To  remedy  this,  perhaps,  sh 
an  enormous  bLack-and-whit 
mere  shawl,  draped  loosely 
her  spare  person,  and  snppc 
be  kept  together  by  a  large 
brooch  of  oriental  workro 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  ci 
The  brooch,  however,  did  nc 
equal  to  fulfilling  its  pi 
apparently  it  was  of  a  wei 
decided  nature,  for  it  neve 
closed  for  more  than  a  mini 
time.  Already,  on  advanc 
meet  Otto,  the  faithless  c 
had  given  way;  and  aunt 
who  was  flurried,  got  still 
embarrassed  by  this  trifling 
dent. 

"Oh,   of    course,"   she    s; 
answer    to    Otto.     "I  am 
delighted   to   see   any  one 

related  to "  here  she  pai 

visible  embarrassment. 

Otto  noticed  a  rustle  in  t 
ti^re  curtains  which  veiled  t 
trance  of  the  next  room,  f 
most  thought  that  bo  h< 
slight  cough  behind  them. 

"  No,  I  did  not  mean  thai 
corrected ;  "  but,  of  course, 
heard  so  much  about  you   : 
from — everybody,  and  jit   i 

natural   for   me  to "  he 

old  lady  looked  helplessly 
and  Otto  thought  to  t 
"  What  a  rum  old  girl  she  is 
almost  seems  to  be  beggii 
pardon  for  taking  an  intei 
me;  and  how  agitated  she  | 
any  allusion  to  my  father  I" 

Suddenly  his  attention  wa 
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r  a  movement  of  the  cur- 
felt  certain  that  some- 
watching  him  from  be- 
e  could  even  see  the 
hand  among:  the  folds. 
'  being  \satched  is  never 
3ne,  and  Otto  began  to 
ely   uneasy.      It   was   a 

the  maid-servant  came 
mounccd    supper ;     and 

alacrity,  he  offered  his 
t  Olivia,  and  as  he  did 
ied  that  he  heard  light 
eceding  from  the  cur- 
ay  you  are  quite  ready 
)(1,  after  your  long  drive, 
not  famished  ?  And  I 
yet  introduced  you  to 
lady  who — lives    with 

they  approached  the 
lich     divided     the    two 

unlucky  shawl  came 
n,  and  the  old  lady 
vox  it  and  got  flurried. 

be  delighted  to  make 
tance,"  said  Otto  aloud, 
fully  picking  up  the 
liat  he  said  to  himself 
^  it !  I  had  quite  for- 
there  was  a  second  old 
house." 

3d  the  curtain  aside,  and 
id  the  adjoining  room, 
3er  was  laid.  A  large 
d  away  on  a  side-table, 
g  over  it,  with  her  back 
em  as  they  entered,  was 
figure  of  a  lady,  also  in 
lis    could    not    be    the 

surely,  for  she  looked 
p.  Even  before  she  had 
:o  was  struck  with  a 
:e  in  the  attitude  of  the 
ure. 

not  look  round  as  they 
ther  she  seemed  to  bend 
rer  over  her  urn. 
my  dear,  allow  me  to  in- 
you  Baron  Otto  Boden- 
-nephew;  this  is  Friiu- 


lein  Reata,  my— companion."  She 
certainly  seemed  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  finishing  her  phrases. 

The  young  girl  turned  quickly 
round  and  gave  Olto  a  hasty  little 
bow  and  a  furtive  glance,  and  then 
returned  to  her  occupation  of  mak- 
ingtea,  without  a  word. 

That  one  moment  was  to  Otto 
a  revelation;  a  sudden  virion  of 
beauty  had  been  before  him.  He 
had  met  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  mag- 
nificent eyes-— dark,  deep  eyes,  that 
were  yet  not  black.  lie  was  posi- 
tively startled  out  of  his  presence 
of  mind,  so  diflferent  was  she  from 
what  be  had  expected,  so  far  more 
lovely  than  any  woman  he  had  ever 
known.  His  usual  readiness  of 
speech  deserted  him  for  a  moment, 
and  feeling  that  if  he  spoke  he 
would  probably  betray  his  astonish- 
ment, he  wisely  remained  silent 
and  took  his  place  at  the  table. 
There  was  a  substantial  supper  laid 
out  there,  and  Otto  felt  inclined  to 
do  justice  to  it. 

Fraulein  Reata  left  the  urn  sud- 
denly and  took  her  place. 

"Reata,  my  dear,  will  you  give 
us  some  tea  ?  Baron  Bodenbach — 
Otto,  I  mean — will  bo  quite  ready 
for  it  after  his  long  drive." 

Reata  poured  out  the  tea  silently, 
and  handed  a  cup  each  to  aunt 
Olivia  and  to  Otto. 

He  had  a  good  view  of  her  now, 
sitting  directly  under  the  lamp. 
The  bright  colour  in  her  cheeks, 
which  his  first  glance  had  shown 
him,  had  faded — indeed  her  face 
was  almost  pale  when  in  repose ;  a 
delicate,  creamy  skin,  which  varied 
every  moment  in  complexion  — 
showing  a  hundred  changes  and 
tint^  crimsoning  and  whitening 
w^th  every  movement^  almost  with 
every  breath  she  drew.  Eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  were  quite  black ;  the 
hair  only  a  shade  lighter  —  the 
very' darkest  brown — and  hung  in 
two  thick  plaWa  \i\\\  i«t  ^«aX»  \iR\ 
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waist.  Nose  and  mouth  were  ex- 
quisitely shaped ;  the  latter,  per- 
haps, too  firmly  set — without,  how- 
ever, any  of  that  squareness  of  jaw 
which  is  so  ugly  in  a  woman. 
Whatever  there  was  of  determina- 
tion about  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  was  contradicted  by  the  won- 
derful softness  of  the  eyes — those 
wondrous  eyes,  which  in  their  dark 
shade*  and  golden  liglits,  and  their 
milky,  blue-white  tint,  reminded 
one  of  the  rich,  melting  colour  of  an 
onyx ;  but  even  these  eyes,  one  fan- 
cied, could  look  fierce,  if  roused. 

If  a  sculptor  could  have  found 
one  or  two  small  imperfections  in 
her  features,  there  were  certainly 
none  to  be  found  in  her  figure ;  a 
little  above  middle  height,  per- 
fectly proportioned  in  every  way — 
it  delighted  the  eye  to  rest  upon 
such  faultless  lines. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  their 
meal  the  young  lady  maintained  an 
unbroken  silence:  only,  now  and 
then,  Otto  caught  her  dark  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face  with  a  scrutinising 
gaze;  and  each  time  she  turned 
away  her  head  and  looked  confused. 

"  Those  were  the  eyes  that  watch- 
ed me  through  the  curtain,"  reflect- 
ed Otto  ;  "  no  wonder  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable under  their  gaze.  I  wish 
she  would  speak  I" 

*'  It  is  such  a  relief  to  my  mind 
that  you  have  arrived  safe,"  the 
old  lady  said.  "  I  have  been  all 
day  in  a  state  of  alarm,  for  fear 
that  something  should  happen  to 
vou." 

'*  Why,  what  could  happen  to 
me,  beyond  the  vehicle  upsetting  ?" 
asked  Otto,  "  I  must  confess  that 
I  did  expect  that  once  or  twice." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay ;  but  nobody 
thinks  anything  of  that  here :  it 
would  need  to  be  a  much  graver 
occurrence  to  deserve  the  name  of 
accident." 

"  What  sort  of  horrors  have  I 
escaped,  then?     I  should    like    to 


know,  in  order  to  estimate 
how  much  gratitude  I  owi 
dence." 

**  Being  cut  up  into  small 
salted,  and  put  into  a  bar 
perhaps  eaten  as  pickled  po 
in  Fmulein  Keata,  speak! 
quick.  This  was  her  first 
at  conversation, 

"  It    sounds    rather    fori 
certainly,"    answered    Otto 
dered  by  this  unexpected 
"  Why,  what  would  have  I 
inducement  ?" 

*'  Do  you  think  I  am  ii 
stories  to  frighten  you?"  i 
Keata,  colouring  and  speakin 
ly,  almost  rather  angrily, 
you  it  is  quite  true." 

"  I  am  ready  to  believe  a 
I  am  sure,"  said  Otto,  begit 
feel  amused  ;  "  but  you  wil 
rather  difficult  to  convince 
I  have  been  cut  up  and  sa 
least,  if  such  is  the  case,  th 
are  rather  pleasant  than  otb 

"  I  didn't  say  you  had  b 
that  you  might  have  beer 
daresay  you  still  will  be," 

("What  an  odd  girl  T 
thought  to  himself ;  "  ai 
fierce  her  eyes  can  look  !") 
will  you  please  enlighten 
continued,  "  as  to  who  an( 
my  would-be  murderers  are 

"Have  you  never  heard 
robbers  who  infest  this  pai 
country  ?  Last  year  they  < 
of  a  rich  merchant  in  that  \ 

**  Oh  dear,  yes !"  put 
Olivia ;  "  I  remember  \ioy 
ened  we  all  were!  I  an 
couldn't  sleep  a  wink  until  v 
that  the  head  of  the  b 
taken." 

"  But  they  let  him  out  ag 
soon,"  completed  Reata ;  " 
he  is  still  at  liberty  to  pu 
system  of  pickling." 

"  Let  him  out  again  ?''  ask 
in  surprise;  "you  don't  i 
say  that  they  were  fools  ei 
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Qch  a  bloodthirsty  wretch  slip 
igh  their  fingers  ?" 
There     were    extenuating    cir- 
itances   found,"  replied  Reata, 
>ly. 

V\hat,  in  heaven's  name,  could 
mate  such  a  crime?"  Otto 
,  excitedly ;  **  cutting  a  fellow- 
r  up  into  pieces !  Was  the 
insane,  or  did  he  do  it  in  his 

,  or  did  lie  not  do  it  at  all  ?  or 

f" 

'  • 

S^o,  those  were  not  the  reasons," 
a  returned,  still  demurely; 
:,  you  see — the  pieces  were 
small/' 

to  looked  at  her  in  astonish- 
::  her  tone  had  been  quite 
us;  but  a  slight  twitching  in 
corners  of  her  mouth  betrayed 

Oh,  Reata,  my  dear,  how  can 
talk  such  nonsense !"  exclaimed 
old  lady.     "Tlie  fact   is,"   she 

turning  to  Otto,  "  that  it 
d  not  have  been  safe  to  hang 
;  the  whole  band  would   have 

drawn  upon  those  who  ex- 
'd    this   act.     In    this   way,  at 

they  saved  their  own  lives, 
ce  is  very  far  back  in  this 
trv." 

3ut  you  must  live  in  continual 
of  your  lives.  Does  any  one 
reach  the  natural  term  of  exist- 
in  these  parts  T' 
Jh,  but  we  are  insured,"  prompt- 
3plied  Reata.  Then,  seeing 
s  surprised  look,  she  went  on 
:plain  that  it  was  customary  to 
a  certain  yearly  tribute  to  the 
mds,  who  only  exact  this  from 
to-do  people;  and  that  there- 
nobody  need  be  murdered  un- 
they  liked,  and  the  poor  were 
;  safe  from  the  robbers, 
i^our  precious  life  was  not  in 
real  danger,"  she  concluded; 
',  of  course,  they  would  have 
]jnised  the  servant  and  horses. 
1  not  feel  in  the  least  alarmed 
it  you  ;  it  was  only  that  absurd, 


dear  old  Gi I  mean  your  aunt, 

who  worked  herself  up  into  a  state 
of  misery." 

"Of  course  I  know  I  have  no 
claim  on  your  interest,"  was  the 
answer,  in  a  tone  of  slight  pique.* 
Somehow  it  mortified  him  to  think 
that  those  onyx-coloured  eyes  had 
not  looked  out  anxiously  for  his  safe 
arrival.  "I  am  quite  contented 
if  my  aunt  Olivia"  (here  a  slight 
bow  towards  the  old  lady)  "is 
good  enough  to  care  about  my 
welfare." 

He  had  spoken  gravely  and  rather 
pompously,  but  the  effect  of  his 
words  on  Reata  was  very  different 
from  what  he  expected.  She  tried 
to  make  an  answer,  but  apparently 
failed  ;  and  partially  hiding  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief,  she  rose  abrupt- 
ly from  her  place,  seized  the  teapot, 
and  tunied  towards  the  side-table, 
where  she  bent  over  the  um.  Otto 
would  have  sworn  that  she  was 
laughing,  from  the  movement  of  her 
shouldei's,  and  from  a  slight  chok- 
ing sound  which  she  could  not  en- 
tirely suppress. 

What  a  strange  girl  she  was !  and 
what  had  there  been  to  provoke  her 
merriment?  Otto  felt  almost  some 
resentment  against  her, — he  could 
not  explain  why. 

After  a  minute  she  turned  round 
and  said,  "  W^ill  you  have  another 
cup  of  tea.  Baron  Bodenbach  ?" 

She  was  now  looking  quite  grave ; 
her  eyes  bent  down  demurely,  no 
signs  of  merriment  remaining. 

A  few  minutes  later  Reata  rose 
suddenly  and  said,  **  Now,  we  arc 
all  going  to  bed." 

Having  the  matter  decided  for 
them  in  this  peremptory  fashion. 
Otto  and  aunt  Ohvia  followed  Reata 
submissively. 

The  room  which  Otto  was  shown 
into  as  his  bed-room  was  small,  and 
very  simply  furnished ;  it  looked 
cool  and  comfortable.  Ilis  bed  was 
unlike  any  he  had  ever  before  seen, 
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consisting  of  broad,  flat  leather 
straps,  tightly  stretched  on  ajFooden 
framework,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
linen  sheet.  This  is  the  sort  of 
mattress  most  in  use  in  Mexico,  the 
climate  rendering  an  ordinary  mat- 
tress unbearable. 

**  Good  night,"  said  the  old  lady, 
extending  her  hand  to  Otto. 

**  Good  night,  my  dear  aunt," 
ho  replied,  kissing  her  hand. 

Keata  also  had  partially  extended 
hers  towards  him,  but  suddenly 
drew  it  back;  and  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  her  empressement,  she 
quickly  put  both  her  hands  be- 
hind her  back,  and  said  hurriedly 
and  demurely,  "  Good  night,  Baron 
Bodenbach." 

Otto  opened  the  door  for  the 
ladies  to  pass,  and*  for  the  fourth 
time  that  evening  picked  up  his 
aunt's  cashmere  shawl,  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  minutes,  had  been 
gradually  slipping  down. 

When  left  alone  for  the  night, 
he  could  not  prevent  his  thoughts 
from  running  continually  on  the 
beautiful  Reata.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly that  her  beauty  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  as  it  certainly 
had ;  but  there  was  something 
strange  and  not  altogether  pleasant 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  dom- 
ineered over  her  mistress.  Aunt 
Olivia  seemed  entirely  in  the  girl's 


power,  and,  oddly  enough,  Bbe     <3id 
not  seem  to  mind  it. 

^'  She  must  be  trying  to  wheedle 
the  old  lady  out  of  her  money,  cK,iid 
that  is  what  made  her  manner     so 
short  to  me.     However,  she  shows 
her  game  so  plainly  that  I  am    ^o 
my  guard,  and  shall  take  care      of 
my  own   interests.      She  certaloly 
is    a  marvellously    beautifal    crea- 
ture ;  and  if  she  had  to  do  with     *"* 
old  gentleman,   instead   of  ao  ^^*j| 
lady,  my  chances  would  be  nrn  ^^ 
worse  than  they  are.     What  an  o  ^* 
name   *  Reata '   is !      I  have  nev^  *" 
seen   such  splendid   eyes — think 
prefer  blue  ones."    Here  Otto 
asleep. 

This  had  been  an  exciting  di 
for  him,  and  his  slumbers  wc 
profound  that  night. 

Reata,  in  spite  of  the  annoam 
ment  of  her  resolution  of  going 
once  to  bed,  sat  up  for  some  ti 
longer  in  the  old  lady's  room,  bot 
talking     earnestly     with     lowere 
voices. 

"It  has  always  been  that  wa_ 
with  you  since  you  were  a  baby, 
sighed  the  old  lady,  when  Reata 
last  rose  to  go. 

"  And  it  will  probably  always  h« 
like    that  with  me  till    the  end 
time,"  laughed  Reata,  as  she 
the  old  lady  and  was  off  to  her  ow 
room. 
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*'  Round  her  cvck  her  trcpgoB  fell, 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell ; 
But  long  laches  veiled  the  light, 
Tliat  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 
And  her  hat  with  Bhady  brim, 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim/^ 

— TuoxAB  Hood. 


"  Come  along,  my  own  precious 
Camel !  Why  are  you  behaving 
in  such  a  ridiculous  manner,  my 
priceless  Porcupine  ?  Oh,  I  see, 
you  have  got  a  cactus-leaf  sticking 
to  your  tail !     Had  it  hurt  its  little 


stump  of    a   tail?      Give    a    pa 
white  Puppy,  and  I  will   take  i' 
off;    and   tne   bright   Poppy   miur- 
give    a   paw    too.      Now  it  is  al  ^ 
right   again,  my   old   Camel,  is  it^ 
not?     And   wc   will  have  a  nic 
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ojrether.     Come  along,  Ficha, 
Ficha  I" 

J  dialogfue,  or  rather   niODO- 

was    the    first    thing    that 

i    Otto's    ears    on    awaking 

Doming.     His  bed  was    near 

Indow,   which  to    all    intents 

)urposes    was    open,    having 

close  wire  network  stretched 

it     Raising  himself   on  his 

he  pulled  aside  a  piece  of 

nen  blind   and    peeped   out. 

s    broad    daylight,   although 

ery   early.      He    uttered    an 

lation    of    admiring    surprise 

I    magnificent   view   unrolled 

him.     The  house  stood  on 

slightly  rising  ground  within 

^est,  the  trees  in  front  severed 

deep,   cool    glade,   through 

a  glimpse  of    a  splendidly 

1    plain   caught   the   eye — a 

contrast   between   the   dark 

?8    of    the    trees    and     the 

wen    sunshine    on    the    level 

I  beyond.     At  one  side,  and 

back  of  the  house,  the  forest 

cnse,  and  stretched  away  for 

[  miles. 

IX  casting  a  hasty  glance  of 
ition  over  the  scencrv.  Otto 
.  round  to  find  out  whose 
he  had  heard  talking  in  that 
3  manner,  and  what  animals 
be  his  or  her  companions, 
as  only  just  in  time  to  see 
run  out  of  the  veranda  and 
ear  under  the  trees.  Of  all 
limals  she  had  enumerated, 
«ras  only  visible  a  rather  long- 
insignificant  white  terrier, 
followed  closely  at  her  heels. 
)oked  surpassingly  lovely  (at 
Hto  thought  so)  in  her  white 
plain  black  sash,  and  broad 
it.  He  followed  her  with  his 
s  long  as  he  could  perceive  a 
er  of  white  amongst  the  trees, 
ng  her  light,  springing  step, 
le  perfection  of  grace  in  every 
aent. 
ore  this  he  had  been  anxious 


to  examine  the  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings, which  looked  so  invit- 
ingly picturesque  from  here ;  and 
the  vision  which  he  had  seen  was 
an  additional  inducement  to  make 
haste  with  his  toilet  He  strolled 
out  of  the  house  to  view  the  sur- 
roundings. The  building  was  long 
and  low,  with  a  shady  veranda, 
overhang  by  creepers,  running 
round  the  four  sides.  All  the 
windows  opened  on  to  it  like  doors, 
and  thus  a  perpetual  state  of  ven- 
tilation was  entertained  within  the 
rooms.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  back  of  the  house  were  grouped 
several  small  outbuildings,  appa- 
rently inhabited  by  farm-servants. 
Further  to  the  left  there  was  a 
clearing  in  the  trees;  and  here, 
in  an  enclosed  space,  ten  or  eleven 
horses  were  grazing  or  lying  in  the 
shade.  This  sight  rejoiced  Otto's 
heart  He  looked  nearer,  and  was 
rejoiced  further ;  for  at  the  far  end 
of  the  paddock  he  caught  sight  of  a 
roan,  which  even  at  this  distance 
promised  well — conspicuously  su- 
perior to  ,  its  companions  in  the 
paddock. 

As  he  walked  back  to  the  house, 
Otto  glanced  about  him  and  peered 
into  the  gloom  of  the  trees,  to  see 
if  he  could  not  discover  any  signs 
of  the  white  dress  whicli  he  had 
seen  disappear  into  the  forest — but 
in  vain;  he  saw  no  white  flutter, 
and  entered  the  house  in  quest  of 
breakfast — for  the  morning  air  had 
given  him  a  prodigious  appetite — 
and  in  pleasing  anticipation  of 
having  his  coffee  poured  out  for 
him  by  the  same  fair  hand  which 
had  given  him  his  tea  last  night 
However,  he  had  to  content  him- 
self with  aunt  Olivia's  services. 
Reata  had  not  returned  from  her 
morning's  wandering. 

*'Yes,  it  is  a  lovely  spot,"  the 
old  lady  said,  in  answer  to  his 
loudly-expressed  admiration  of  the 
scenery. .  "  We  viUV  \aVl^  '^wi  ^s^ 
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for  a  "walk  to-night ;  it  is  too  hot  in 
the  day-hours,  llcata  has  explored 
most  of  the  forest ;  she  will  be  our 
guide.  Where  can  she  be  straying 
again  ?"  she  continued,  anxiously. 
**  That  foolish  girl  always  will  stay 
out  so  long,  and  comes  back  heated 
and  tired." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  look  for  her  ?" 
asked  Otto,  rising  with  wonderful 
alacrity. 

*'  But  I  don't  know  where  she  is ; 
she  has  got  all  sorts  of  mysterious 
haunts  in  the  forest,  which  even  I 
am  not  acquainted  with.  I  assure 
you  it  would  be  no  good  whatever," 
she  continued,  seeing  in  Otto's  face 
that  he  had  not  yet  relinquished 
Ids  intention :  *'  you  have  got  no 
idea  how  confusing  the  forests  here 
are ;  you  would  ccrt^iinly  be  lost. 
Keata  has  a  wonderful  gift  of  never 
losing  her  way  in  the  n^ost  tungled 
wood,  but  you  are  a  stranger ;  and 
we  don't  even  know  in  what  direc- 
tion she  went  oil'." 

"  Oh,  but  I  know  exactly ;  I 
watched — at  least,  1  saw  her  going 
off." 

]^ut  search  was  unnecessjirv\  for 
at  that  moment  a  white  form  ran 
past  the  window,  and  Reata  called 
in  as  she  passed,  "Wait  for  me; 
Ficha  and  I  are  quite  ready  for  our 
breakfast." 

( )tto's  face  perhaps  betrayed  some 
of  the  astonishment  he  felt  at  the 
companion's  sans  f/tne  manner,  for 
the  old  ladv  said  hastilv,  "You 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  dear 
child's  way  of  talkinj;.  She  is  so 
full  of  life,  and  we  have  lived  so 
long  together,  that  I  have  come  to 
consider  her  quite  as  a  daughter." 

*'Yes,"  mused  Otto,  inwardly, 
with  a  passing  feeling  of  curiosity, 
"  she  could  not  tiilk  with  more 
affection  if  she  were  the  girl's 
mother  herself." 

"She  has  been  lonjj  with  you, 
then  ?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 

**  Oh  yes ;  ever  since — that  is  to 


say,  for  several  years,"  replied  the^ 
old  lady,  getting  flurried  and  inco — 
herent. 

"Is  Fraulein  Reata  a  Mexican?^'' 

"A  Mexican  ?  Oh  no — at  leasts 
yes ;  there  is  a  mixture  of  blood  inr 
her.  Her  mother  was  a  Mexican  m: 
the  daughter  of  a  disposseaset^ . 
chief."  The  old  lady  was  speaking  j 
in  broken  phrases,  and  had  haM'« 
turned  her  head  away. 

"  And  who  was  her  father  ?  ^  .. 
German,  I  suppose,  from  her  spealF 
ing  that  language  so  perfectly. 

"  Yes — at  least,  no.      I  am   n^ 
sure.      Reata  had  German  iostra^ 
tors,  but  Spanish  is  her  real  rooth^ 
tongue.      Ah,    there   she   comes 
in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  relief. 

"  You  have  no  idea  bow  deligl^K 
ful  it  was  in  the  forest!"  sa'^K* 
Reata,  having  embraced  the  o  S< 
lady  effusively  and  bestowed  ' 
rather  stiff  little  bow  upon  0U< 
"  the  cactuses  are  all  out." 

**I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
accompany  you  to-night,"  said  Ott^^ 
"  my  aunt  has  promised  that  I  sb^^ 
have  a  walk  in  the  forest,  and  I  bM^ 
looking  forward  to  it  very  much." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  will  be  capital  intM- 
do  come,"  she  answered  delighte^S 
ly.  "  I  will  show  yon  all  sorts  c^ 
interesting  things ;  there  is  a  beaat>'>' 
ful  snake's  nest  in  the  long  gnm^ 
and  I  saw  two  or  three  of  tho^*^ 
largo  ahisjxiSy  which  I  have  be^"* 
looking  for  so  long." 

"  What  sort  of  animals  atf"^ 
those  ?" 

"  They  are  a  large,  what  yi^'* 
Europeans  would  call  an  enormon^^ 
insect,  about  the  size  of  a  sma.^ 
humming-bird ;  their  bodies 
bright  red,  and  covered  with  loa] 
hairs;  and  if  they  sting  too,  yo' 
swell  up  to  twice  your  natural 
One  of  them  nearlv  settled  on  iim 
White  l^uppy's  head,  but  luckily 
despatched  it  with  my  fan. 
would  have  been  dreadful  certainly 
if  poor  Ficha  had  come  home*BW<^3 
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Uie  si2e  of  a  Newf oandland 

it  are  yon  Dot  afraid  of  being 
rouraelf  T' 

I  dear,  no  P  and  she  looked 
1  in  astonishment;  "what 
?ould  it  do  to  be  afraid  ?" 
sappose  yoa  are  insared 
;  reptiles  and  insects,  as  well 
nst  the  brigands,"  said  Otto, 

it,  Reata,  my  dear,  I  always 
on  it  was  not  safe  to  walk 
so  much  alone,"  put  in  the 
idy,  plaintively.  "I  have 
)r  so  often  that  it  is  danger- 
she  continued,   appealing   to 

msense,  you  dear  old  thing  T' 
pted  Reata;  "you  know  we 
ought  out  that  point  before ; 

0  use  beginning  over  again, 
animals  won^t  do  me  much 
beasts  are   always  fond  of 

ive  you  not  got  a  collection 
mals  somewhere  about  the 
f"  inquired  Otto.  "This 
ig  at  an  early  hour  I  heard 
^ostrophising  various  species 
drupeds ;  but  when  I  looked 
could  see  nothing  but  a  small 

•  course,"  answered  Reata,  after 
ing  look  of  surprise,  "  I  have 
whole  menagerie;  you  shall 
he  honour  of  an  introduction 

1  go  to  feed  them." 

>mo  and  see  my  wild  ani- 
she  said,  as  they  rose  from 

eakfast-table. 
led  the  way  to  the  veranda, 

jailed    out,     "Ficha,    Ficha, 

!      White      Puppy,     Bright 

• 

insignificant  terrier  appeared 
gallop  from  some  back,  pro- 
culinary,  regions, 
ere,  Baron  Bodcnbach,"  said 
seizing  Ficha  by  the  front 
and  making  the  animal  stand 
i    hind  -  legs,  much    as    one 


teaches  a  child  to  walk.  '<  Here  is 
the  precious  Camel,  alias  White 
Puppy,  aiias  Bright  Pappy,  alw 
Porcupine,  alias  Blossom,  alias 
Griffin."  At  each  title  Ficha  was 
made  to  bow  low.  "Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  them  f  Are  they  not 
fine  animals  ?" 

"Well,  this  is  rather  a  come- 
down,'' answered  Otto,  a  little  roe- 
f a{ly,  "  after  expecting  to  see  drome- 
daries,  and  camels,  and  elephants,, 
and  giraffes.'' 

''There  is  a  giraffe  on  the  prie^ 
mises,"  she  interrupted  him,  "  but 
I  don't  think  it  would  do  to  intro- 
duce you  yet." 

"  I  shall  be  less  sanguine  about 
the  introduction  this  time.  Jndg* 
ing  from  the  experience  I  have  just 
h^,  I  sappose  the  animal  will  be 
anything  except  a  giraffe,  probably 
something  microscopically  small.^ 

Reata  laughed — a  long,  rippling 
lauffh.  She  did  not  laugh  often 
with  her  voice,  oftener  with  her 
eyes.  In  spite  of  her  high  spirits,, 
she  was  not  given  to  those  freqaeot 
peals  of  merriment  which  young, 
ladies,  both  in  and  out  of  novels, 
are  so  fond  of  indulging  in. 

When  she  had  recovered  her 
gravity  she  said,  "  The  giraffe  is  a 
full-grown  specimen;  bat  really  I 
am  quite  gneved  at  yonr  failing  to 
appreciate  the  valuable  qualities  of 
my  beloved  Ficha." 

"  Bat  what  on  earth  indaised  you 
to  overburden  this  small  quadruped 
with  so  many  names,  to  which  it 
can  lay  no  possible  claim  f" 

"  I  assure  you  it  has  the  spirit  of 
at  least  half-a-dozen  animals  com- 
bined in  one.  Just  look  at  it  now, 
with  its  back  humped  in  that  fash- 
ion ;  isn't  it  the  image  of  a  camel  f 
How  can  you  call  it  anything 
elser 

"  Ton  mast  allow,  however,  that 
there  was  some  excase  for  nr^  not 
understanding  your  language.'' 

^*  Yes,  permtps  a  little ;  bat  yoa 
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will     understand     Ficha    and    me 
better  when  you  have  seen  more  of 


us. 


>j 


**  I  hope  that  will  be  as  much  as 
possible.  I  am  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  you  to  your  forest,  am 
I  not  V 

"  Oh  yes  ;  Ficha  and  I  will  take 
you  to  the  forest — won't  we,  Por- 
cupine?" apostrophising  the  now 
sleeping  dog.  "  And  we  will  show 
you  all  the  treasures  it  contains."  ' 

"  But  as  yet,  you  have  offered  me 
nothing  but  snakes'  nests  and  sting- 
ing insects;  has  your  forest  got 
nothing  plcasanter  to  produce,  Frau- 
lein  Reata  ?" 

"  Pleasanter !  why,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  luxuries;  humming-birds, 
and  ferns,  and  mosses,  and  cactuses, 
and  large  pools  of  water  with  flow- 
ers floating  on  them,  and  creepers, 
and  long  grass.  My  forest  is  ex- 
actly like  an  enchanted  wood  in  a 
fairy  tale." 

**  And  she  looks  exactly  like  an 
enchanted  princess  in  a  fairy  tale," 
Otto  thought,  as  he  watched  her 
admiringly. 

Reata  had  grown  more  excited  as 
she  proceeded  with  her  description  ; 
her  cheeks  glowed,  as  she  strove  to 
impart  some  of  her  enthusiasm  to 
her  companion.  It  was  a  distinc- 
tive feature  in  her  character  that 
she  could  not  talk  on  any  subject, 
however  trifling  in  itself,  without 
putting  her  whole  soul  into  the 
matter.  To  her  it  was  an  impos- 
sibility to  discuss  anything  with 
languor  or  indifference ;  if  she  felt 
no  interest  in  the  topic,  she  would 
feign  none,  and  simply  be  silent. 
What  Otto  had  last  night  mistaken 
for  ferocity,  was  only  this  natural 
vigour  of  thought  and  speech,  which 
then  was  new  to  him,  but  which  he 
now  beijan  to  understand  better. 

"  I  am  losing  all  my  time,"  Reata 
said,  abruptly ;  "  I  have  got  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  I  am  sure 
you   have.     Hadn't  you  better  go 


to  your  room  ?  Yoa  most 
letters  to  write,,  or  someth 
do ;  and  besides,  I  fancy  thf 
servant  is  in  want  of  advice, 
passing  down  the  passage 
him  arranging  your  boots  nes 
side  the  shower-bath.  I  d^ 
venture  to  interfere,  for  I 
know  your  habits  well  er 
damp  chaussure  might  be 
weakness  ?" 

"  No,  it  certainly  is  not : 
you  for  the  information  ;"  aD< 
went  off  to  his  room  to  < 
Piotr's  movements. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I 
some  more  conversation  Wi 
old  lady,  and  learnt  several  p 
lars  about  their  habits  and  m 
life  here.  The  information  | 
resulted  in  the  following  p 
lars:  This  country  place,  or 
enda,  though  it  had  long  be 
property  of  Maximilian  Bode 
had  been  little  inhabited  bj 
Maximilian  had  led  a  seclud 
in  his  last  yeai*s,  and  kept  his 
lishment  on  the  smallest  fc 
disliking  many  servants  abo 
house.  Since  his  death  the 
lishment  had  not  been  reorgai 
the  servants  brought  to  tou 
e7ida  consisted  only  of  one  : 
maid-servant,  and  the  three  c 
stable  -  servants  requisite  fo 
attendance  of  the  carriage -1 
which  in  that  part  of  the  c< 
were  a  positive  necessity. 

It  did  not  surprise  Otto  th 
aunt  should  in  her  conversat 
continually  recurring  to  Re 
dwelling  on  the  subject  with 
fondness  and  affection,  and 
ingly  anxious  to  know  whethi 
girl's  abrupt  manner  at  time 
not  impressed  Otto  unfa  von 
He  was  more  than  ever  confirr 
the  belief  that  his  aunt  int 
to  provide  generously  for  hei 
pan  ion  ;  but,  strange  to  saj 
feeling  of  resentment  against '. 
which  this  idea  had  inspirec 
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with  last  night,  had  completely 
vaQifthed:  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter way  of  employing  money,  he 
tboaght,  than  by  bestowing  it  on 
SQcb  a  perfect  being. 

Then  they  went  on  to  talk  of  his 
relations :  the  old  lady  inquired  very 
l^JDdly  after  Arnold  and  Gabrielle, 
and  showed   interest  in  Otto^s  ac- 
count.    At  the  mention  of  Baron 
fiodenbach,  however,  or  at  any  al- 
'osion  to  former  times,  she  became 
At  once   flurried   in   the   same  un- 
accountable manner  Otto   had  no- 
ticed last  night;  and  when  at  last 
^e   rose,  saying  that  he  would  fetch 
b's     fatinr's    letter    and    the    little 
pacltet  he  had  been  intrusted  with, 
ner   distress  became  apparently  in- 
sarrnoun table,    and    she    entreated 
hi  in  to  put  it  off  till  later. 

**  My  eyes  are  so  weak,"  she  said, 
"  I  could  not  read  it  by  myself; 
ittdced  1  think  it  would  be  better  if 
you  give  it  me  after  dinner,  when 
I^ata  is  with  me — she  always  reads 
^y  letters  aloud." 

** Very  well,  my  dear  aunt;  just 
*^  ^ou  like,"  and  Otto  reseated  him- 
^^iF,  but  had  to  rise  again  at  once, 
**^  dinner  was  announced  to  be  ready 
^y^  Reata  putting  her  head  in  at  the 
^^ or  and  saying,  "Za  comida  es  en 
**"*    TWf/ja." 

**  Here  is  the  letter,  aunt  Olivia," 
^p  said,  after  dinner,  returning  from 
^^B  room.     "  I  was  also  to  give  you 
^^iis  small  packet  from  my  father. 
^  daresay  you  know  what   it  con- 
tains." 

"Of  course   she   does;  she   has 
been    thinking    of    nothing    else," 
answered  Reata,  promptly.     *'  Please 
flive  me  the  letter  and  the  packet, 
Baron   Bodenbach  ;  I  will   read   it 
first,  and  dole  out  as  much  as  1  con- 
sider to  be  good  for  the  dear  old 
thing's  constitution.     Ob,  no,  don't 
go  away,"  as  Otto  made  a  movement 
towards   effacing  himself,  thinking 
that    his    presence    might    be    un- 
desirable.    **  I  assure  you  she  does 


not  mind  it  in  the  least.     Sit  down 
there  and  listen." 

As  the  old  lady  made  no  objec- 
tions to  this  rather  odd  arrange- 
ment beyond  a  resigned  sigh,  Reata 
sat  down  with  the  packet  of  rose- 
leaves  on  her  lap,  and  began  read- 
ing the  letter. 

**  *  My  well-beloved  Cousin  Oli- 
via !'  "  Reata  glanced  significantly 
at  the  old  lady,  who  gave  a  sort  of 
gasp  and  blushed  painfully.  *'  You 
will  get  these  lines  from  the  hand 
of  my  son,  who,  more  fortunate 
than  myself,  will  soon  have  the 
happiness  of  beholding  again  your 
dear  face,  and  imprinting  a  filial 
kiss  on  your  small,  white  hand." 
Here  the  old  lady  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  hide  both  her  hands  under 
her  shawl.  Reata  frowned  and 
went  on : — 

"  *  I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  re- 
cognise in  Otto's  face  the  same  blue 
eyes  which  thirty-two  years  ago 
gazed  at  you  with  such  adoring  ad- 
miration. He  is  considered  to  be 
very  like  me,  especially  in  profile.' " 

*•  Baron  Bodenbach,"  Reata  said, 
laying  down  the  letter  for  a  minute, 
*'  please  put  yourself  in  profile,  and  . 
put   on   an   expression   of    adoring 
admiration." 

"Whom  am  I  to  adore?"  he 
asked,  looking  straight  at  Reata. 

"  Your  aunt,  of  course.  No,  that  . 
will  not  do  at  all,"  as  Otto  dis- 
torted his  features  into  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  right  expression, 
but  which  in  reality  was  nothing 
but  a  hideous  grimace.  **I  don't 
think  you  remind  your  aunt  at  all 
of  what  your  father  wras  like ;  now, 
does  he?" 

**  Now,  Reata,  my  dear,  how  can 
you  torment  me  so !  you  know  how 
bad  my  meAory  is." 

But  Reata  only  shook  her  head 
and  proceeded : — 

"  *  I  have  intrusted  him  with  a 
precious  packet,  which  he  is  to  give 
into  your  hands;   it  is  the  dried 
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rose-leaves  which  you  gave  me  on 
the  25th  of  June  1837.  Of  course 
you  remember  that  day,  although 
you  would  not  allude  to  it  in  a 
fonner  letter.  Do  you  remember 
the  moonlight,  and  the  waterfall, 
and  the  nightingale?  You  threw 
one  rose  into  the  rushing  waters 
and  gave  me  the  other  to  keep.'  " 

"  How  dreadfully  frivolous  I"  said 
Reata,  gravely  shaking  her  head. 
I  had  no  notion  that  you  had 
gone  through  such  romantic  epi- 
sodes. She  does  not  look  like  it; 
does  she,  Baron  Bodenbach  ?"  Then 
as  the  old  lady  endeavoured  to 
speak,  "  No,  no,  don't  excuse  your- 
self;  I  know  exactly  what  you  were 
going  to  say,  and  I  make  every  al- 
lowance for  your  youth  and  foolish- 
ness. There  is  more  about  the  roses 
coming." 

"  *  Our  lives  have  been  parted  like 
those  two  flowers — one  swallowed 
up  in  the  foaming  torrent  of  life, 
the  other  shrivelled  and  dried.'  " 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Reata,  look- 
ing critically  at  the  old  lady ;  **  are 
you  the  shrivelled  and  dried  one,  or 
have  you  been  swallowed  up  in 
a  foaming  torrent?  I  can't  quite 
make  out.  There  now,"  tossing  the 
letter  across — "  there  is  lots  more 
in  the  same  style;  you  had  better 
finish  it,  while  I  examine  these 
precious  petals.  Of  course  you  will 
recognise  them  at  once.  Tell  me, 
first,  what  colour  are  they?  Was 
the  rose  of  a  deep  blushing  red,  or 
white  as  the  driven  snow?  You 
surely  can't  have  forgotten." 

"But^,  Reata,  my  dear,"  began 
aunt  Olivia,  in  painful  embarrass- 
ment, "  mv  memory  is  so  bad,  how 
can  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  can,  you  .must,"  an- 
swered her  questioner.  "  Now  let 
us  hear,  was  it  white  or  red  ?" 

"Red,  I  think,  my  dear,"  she 
answered,  convulsively,  holding  her 
handkerchief  before  her  face. 

"Wrong!"   was  the   triumphant 


rejoinder,   as   opening   the 
she  disclosed  the  remains  oi 
low  rose. .   "  How  strange,"  si 
tinned,  examining  them  more 
ly,   "  that  they   should  hav^ 
their  colour  for  thirty-five 
they  look  as  if  they  had  b< 
thered   a    month    .ago.     Is 
extraordinary,  Baron  Boden 
glancing  up  at  Otto. 

"  Very  odd,  certainly,'* 
turned,  hurriedly.  "  How  cor 
edly  sharp  that  girl  is!"  b 
tered  to  himself ;  "  and  he 
her  manner  in  this  whole  b 
is !  and  yet  my  aunt  does  ; 
sent  it." 

"Your  father  must  hav 
served  them  very  carefully, 
on  Reata.  "  I  am  afraid  he 
poetical.  I  hop*  you  do  n< 
after  him  mentally  as  well 
wardlv.  Are  you  really  so  v« 
him  ?" 

"I  must  appeal  to  my  w 
that  particular,"  said  Otto,  I 
towards  the  old  lady,  who  i 
iately  turned  to  the  windc 
appeared  absorbed  in  the  dc 
ing  of  the  letter. 

"There  is  a  strong  fami! 
ness,  I  believe,"  went  on  01 
cussing  his  personal  app 
with  confident  coolness ;  "  1 
resemblance  is  much  more 
between  my  uncle  Max  and 
I  am  said  to  be  very  like  bin 

"  Are  you  ?"  looking  ac 
him  with  some  curiosity,  "  ] 
not  have  thought  so ;  but  tl 
are  taller,  of  course — ^that 
a  difference,"  she  added,  it 
ently. 

"Taller!"  repeated  Otto, 
shade  of   surprise  in  his  to 
look.     "I  always  believed  t 
uncle   Max   had   been    rem 
tall." 

"  I  don't  think  be  was,**  s 
speaking  quicker;  "you  n 
mistaken." 

"But  I  can't  be  mistak* 
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DtinQedy  Tvith  increased  surprise. 

**  I  remember  now  quite  well  that 

vsr  c  have  got  the  mark  of  his  height 

<^ut  into  one  of   the   door-posts  at 

^^^-fc^inbubl ;  it  is  jiist  Arnold's  height 

0,  but  I  am  a  little  under  it." 

Reata     was    bending    over    the 

icket  of  dead  rose-leaves,  stuffing 

t  fc».em  back  into  their  paper  rather 

nghly. 

**Well,    perhaps    I   am    wrong," 

e  said,  without  looking  up ;  *'  but 

<iid  not  know  Mr.  Bodcn  at  all ;  I 

ly  saw  him  once,  and  he  was  not 

anding  then." 

"How  strange!   I  thought  you 

known  him  quite  well  for  sev- 

1  years." 

"I  hardly   knew   him,"  she  re- 
ted. 
*'But  have  you  not  been  living 

»"ith  my  aunt "  he  began. 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  she 
said  impatiently,  with  heightened 
colour. 

"But  I  should  like  to  clear  up 
^^e  matter  about  my  uncle  Max's 
"eight,"  he  persisted,  half  in  amuse- 
'oent,  half  in  curiosity.  "  Perhaps 
^7  aunt  will  be  kind  enough  to 
pronounce  her  verdict  as  to  the 
difference  of  height  between  me 
and  my  uncle," — and  as  he  spoke 
^tto  rose,  and  turning  towards  aunt 
Olivia,  stood  waiting  for  her  deci- 
sion. 

To  his  surprise  he  perceived  that 
tne    embarrassment  on  Reata's  face 
^aa    reflected  on  his  aunt's  counte- 
nance with  double  force.     Was  she, 
^^»  as  ignorant  as  Reata  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Maximilian's  length  of  limbs  ? 
Taking   refuge   in   the  depth   of 
"^'"     pocket-handkerchief,  she  mut- 
*ered    something  about  "old    age" 
and  ''eflfoct  of  climate,"  and  turned 
^^aj^  abruptly. 

-'^on't    ask    her  those   sort   of 

9  ^stioxis,"  Reata  said  in  a  hurried 

^^/'^P^T    to    Otto,   bending    nearer 

hitr^S^^   ^^"^»    ^"^   "^^   looking   at 
^     *•  your  aunt  did  not — did  not 


^^^. 


your 
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live    latterly   with    her — with    her 
father — with  Mr.  Bod  en." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not 
aware,"  said  Otto,  feeling  that  he 
had  stumbled  upon  an  agitating 
subject. 

"  Now  come  to  our  hour  of  peace," 
said  Reata,  turning  off  the  matter. 
"Have  you  ever  been  in  a  ham- 
mock ?" 

"  Yes ;  at  least  I  have  fallen  out 
of  one.  I  bought  a  twine  ham- 
mock last  year  at  Vienna.  You 
were  supposed  to  fasten  it  to  a  table 
and  chair.  I  did  so,  and  brought 
down  both  the  table  and  chair,  and 
nearly  broke  my  backbone." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that  here," 
said  Reata,  leading  the  w«y  to  the 
part  of  the  veranda  which  lay  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  house,  facing 
the  forest.  "  Look  how  strong  they 
are !  They  are  made  by  the  natives 
here,  who  fabricate  them  out  of 
twisted  grasses." 

While  she  was  talking,  Reata 
had  established  herself  in  her 
swinging  couch  —  Otto  admiring 
the  graceful  ease  with  which  she 
went  through  this  rather  difficult 
evolution.  It  was  now  his  turn, 
and  after  some  awkward  attempts, 
he  found  himself  safely  landed  in 
his  net. 

The  air  was  luxurious  and  soft, 
and  he  closed  his  eyes  to  enjoy  it 
more  thoroughly.  In  a  minute  he 
was  roused  by  Reata  speaking. 

"  Baron  Bodenbach,  your  aunt 
is  dying  to  hear  all  about  your 
family." 

"But,  Reata,  my  pet,  he  has 
been  talking  to  me  about  them 
all "  said  the  sleepy  voice  of  aunt 
Olivia. 

"But  there  must  be  more  to 
tell ;  tell  us  all  about  your  sister. 
I  am  so  fond  of  sisters;  I  wish  I 
had  one !     Is  she  dark  or  fair?" 

"  Fair." 

"  IIow  old  ?" 

"  Sixteen." 
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"That  is  ever  so  niuch  younger 
than  I  am.  By  the  by,  Baron 
Bode n bach,  how  old  are  you  ?  We 
were  disputing  this  morning  about 
your  age." 

Not  since  Otto  had  attained  to 
man's  years  had  this  question  been 
put  to  him  with  such  point-blank 
directness.  He  was  startled,  but 
more  amused,  and  answered  the 
truth — namely,  that  he  was  twenty- 
six. 

He  would  have  liked  to  put  the 
same  question  to  Heata.  He  had 
been  puzzled  what  age  to  assign  to 
her;  for  although  developed  into 
perfect  womanhood,  there  was  at 
times  a  strong  dash  of  childish  care- 
lessness about  her  talk  and  man- 
ner. While  Otto  was  debating  the 
question  in  his  mind,  lieata  vol- 
untarily supplied  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

"Then  you  are  just  ^\(t  years 
older  than  I  am  ;  I  was  twenty-one 
last  June." 

Reata  was  so  perfectly  unconven- 
tional in  her  ideas,  that  the  thought 
of  making  a  mystery  of  her  age 
would  never  have  occurred  to  her. 
She  had  no  experience  of  society, 
and  had  read  no  novels.  How 
could  she  know  that  a  young  lady's 
age  is  the  one  point  on  which  she 
is  allowed — nay,  expected — to  be 
silent  and  deceitful  ? 

*'  Baron  Bodenbach,  I  think  you 
are  falling  asleep,"  remarked  Reata, 
after  a  pause,  tilled  only  by  the 
humming  sounds  of  insects,  which 
the  air  wafted  across  from  the  forest. 

*'  Oh   no,  not  at  all ;  how  could 


I?"    he    eiclaimed,    with 
stinctive    indignation    whi< 
an  imputation  never  fails 
in  us. 

'*  It  is  nothing  to  be  ashs 
we  always  take  a  %u9ta  after 

"  Really !  how  kind  of  y 
said,  relapsing  into  drowsin 
even  for  the  pleasure  of  cc 
with  Reata  could  he  keep 
awake  any  longer.  From  u 
half-closed  eyelids  he  could 
little  of  her  now:  she  ha 
up  the  sides  of  her  hammc 
to  hide  her  person  entire 
all  now  left  visible  was  oi 
which  held  the  edges  of 
together.  Although  half  pli 
slumber.  Otto  noticed  hov 
fully  shaped  that  hand  ^ 
quite  as  white  and  small 
of  his  sister  Gabriel le,  but 
much  character  and  ablcne 
lines. 

"  I  see  you  are  on  the 
going  off,  and  I  will  leavi 
peace  directly ;  but  you  n 
answer  some  more  questio 
your  sister.  Does  she  dr 
she  fond  of  riding?  and 
is  she  ?" 

The  voice  coming  from  t 
hammock  sounded  like  that 
tormenting  spirit. 

Otto  made  one  more  ef 
answered  in  an  indistinc 
"  Immensely !" 

**  Immensely  tall,   or  in 
fond  of  riding?"    Reata  j 
— but  "  answer  there  cam< 
for  Otto  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  oblivion. 
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There  is  no  fact  more  freely  as- 
sented to  than  tills,  that  no  one 
Icnows  to-day  what  he  or  she  raay 
liave  to  do  to-morrow.  All  know 
How^  our  most  carefully  combined 
]>1at]8  are  violently  dislocated  by 
-=K>iiie  unexpected  circumstance. 

When  1  last  left  England  it  was 
'^J'itliout  the  least  idea  that,  before 
X  returned  to  it,  I  should  have  to 
increase  my  already  pretty  laro:e 
^^ccjuaintance  with  les  eaux,  and 
'x^ysielf  undergo  another  "cure"  in 
person. 

Our   compatriots    nowadays   un- 
^o-r«tand,  nearly  as  well  as  foreign- 
pi"^  that  the  "cure"  in   this  sense 
^'i     not  at  all  the  equivalent  of  the 
-Knglish  words  "cure"  and  "cured," 
"VI  t  represents  only  the  course   of 
*^<^«»troent  which  the  patient  passes 
"^h  v*ou^h    for    a  longer   or   shorter 
P^^rnod,  according  to  the  orders  of 
^■^5xt    particular    Thysician    of    the 
*  *«^th  who  is  their  chosen  autocrat 
*^>^  the  time  being. 

In  former  times  I  had  gone  one 

*^^    a  family-party — as  such  enjoying 

*^^     suffering  together  the  small  in- 

^*^ent8  of  our  journeys,  according 

^*^     ease  or  discomfort  predominated; 

^^^^ningthc  disagreeables  into  sub- 

^^^^lits  for  amusement  by  the   mere 

^^  TCQ  of  meeting  them  in  such  com- 

I^^^^nionship.      AVhen,  therefore,  on 

■^  is  occasion  I  was  ordered  a  course 

*^^   waters,  the  contrast  of  the  pres- 

•""^  t  loneliness,  added  to  my  distrust 

I  ^  ^    such   treatments,  which    I   had 

*~  ^nmed  to  be  as  powerful  for  evil  as 

^^^  r  good,  combined   to  strengthen 

J  refusal  to  obey  the  order. 

Vain,  however,   was    my   resist- 

ice : 

"  There  is  no  armour  o^^nst  Fatcl" 

second   opinion    was   called   in 
liich  corroborated   the  first ;    and 


most  unwillingly  and  gloomily,  in 
a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  I  left 
Normandy  to  begin  the  first  stage 
of  my  journey  to  the  place  of  my 
destination,  Enghien-les-Bains. 

On   arriving   there,  however,  its 
fairness  was  at  once  a  reproach  to 
such  unwillingness  and  a   comfort 
to  beauty-loving  eyes.     No  prettier 
countr}'  can  be  found ;  no  element 
of  mere  prettiness  is  wanting.    For 
grandeur  and  sublimity  you    must 
go   a  good   deal   farther;   but   the 
smiling    scenery    of    Enghien    has 
its   own    charm.      The   transparent 
brightness  of  the  air  and  vividness 
of  colouring  are  characteristics  of  the 
climate   of  Paris,  its    near    neigh- 
bour.     The   lake,  with   its    shores 
thickly  —  far    too    thickly  —  sown 
with  houses,  some  of  them  in  very 
bad  taste ;  the  splendid  abundance 
of  the  vegetation,  whether  reflect- 
ed in   the  clear  waters  or  shading 
every  road   from    the   hot   sun,  or 
circling   every  habitation  and    en- 
riching   every    garden     with    fine 
trees ;     the    slopes    rising    to    the 
north-west  covered  with   numerous 
bright  little  villages  or  small  towns, 
seemingly  dropped  down  by  happy 
accident    among    the    woods    that 
clothe   them ;  the   picturesque  and 
historical    town   of    Montmorency, 
with  its  old  church  crowning  the 
summit  of  the  green  hillocks  ; — all 
these  combine  to  form  a  landscape 
which  must  call  forth  admiration, 
and  which,  as  a  fact,  has  been  suuor 
by  the   poets,  and   reproduced    by 
many  of  the  distinguished  artists, 
of    France.      All  that  nature   has 
done  here  is  admirable ;  but  it  may 
be  confessed  that  Enghien  itself  de- 
tracted from  that  feeling  by  being 
just  a  little  too  pare,  too  /rise,  if 
the  word  may  be  allowed, — a  little 
Cockneyfied ;    an    impression    pro- 
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duced  chiefly,  it  seemed  to  me,  by 
the  fantastical  architecture  of  cer- 
tain villas  and  kiosques,  not  a  few 
of  which  were  actual  evesores ;  and 
even  those  houses  which  do  not 
come  under  this  condemnation  were 
80  much  too  numerous  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  as  to  inspire  strong  de- 
sires to  have  the  half  of  them 
levelled  and  carted  away,  and  the 
charming  lake  itself  left  to  com- 
parative solitude.  This  piece  of 
water  is,  for  a  watering-place,  of  a 
respectable  size, — 620,000  metres, 
as  we  are  carefully  informed,  and  is 
fed,  among  other  sources,  by  the 
small  streams  of  Soisy,  of  Eaux- 
bonnes,  and  of  Ermont,  all  rippling 
on  to  join  it.  Fishing  seemed  a 
most  popular  amusement, — men, 
women,  and  children  passing  ap- 
parently the  whole  day  in  that  in- 
comprehensible "  sport."  Go  out 
when  you  would — from  early  morn- 
ing to  dusky  evening — you  found 
the  same  solitary  anglers,  and  fam- 
ily or  friendly  groups,  still  fishing. 

A  real  amusement  at  p]nghien 
are  the  drives  and  walks  to  num- 
berless places  of  historical  interest, 
and  most  of  them  of  natural  beauty. 
St.  Gratien,  now  the  property  of  the 
kindly  Princesse  Matilde,  speaks 
also  of  Marochal  Catinat;  and 
Epinay  tells  of  the  king  familiar 
to  the  songs  of  our  childhood,  "  le 
bon  Roi  IJagobert.'*  It  was  prob- 
ably there,  at  his  castle  of  Epinay, 
that  the  well-known  conversations 
took  place  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  good  St.  Eloi.  Argenteuil,  with 
its  priory  of  a.d.  656,  and  its 
memories  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
the  Empress  Irene,  whose  precious 
gift  of  "  the  coat  without  seam, 
woven  from  the  top  throughout," 
found  a  home  there.  It  was  en- 
closed in  a  box  of  ivory,  as  became 
so  valued  a  relic,  and  duly  trans- 
mitted by  Charlemagne  to  his 
daughter,    Abbess   of    Argenteuil. 


Ilere  also  HeloXse  took  refng 
fore  she  was  driven  thence  t 
Paraclete.  These,  and  a  ' 
other  towns  and  villages, 
pleasant  points  for  a  drive 
walk,  and  draw  one  forth 
attracting  some  at  least  oi 
bathers  over  and  over  again. 

My  favourite  walk  was  to  ] 
morency  :  and  Sunday  after  Si 
— being  the  only  afternoon  i 
whole  seven  which  the  iron  la 
the  bains  left  free  from  wate 
ciplinc  of  one  kind  or  another 
I  ascend  the  hill  to  join  ii 
vesper  service  in  its  Gothic  chi 
from  which  service  attention  \ 
sometimes  flag,  and  be  replac* 
fancy,  wandering' among  the  v 
famous  members  of  that  gr^a^ 
which  shared  its  name.  The 
came  of  Mnthiou  First  and  hii 
wife,  English  Aline :  and  ol 
second  marriage  with  the  wid 
Queen  Consort  of  Louis  le  < 
and  how,  during  the  mioorii 
his  royal  step-son,  Mathiea  be 
confessedly  "  la  vaillante  eapt 
royaulrae."  They  would  eve 
farther  back,  and  dream  oi 
misty  times  when  the  rather  d 
ful  Frankish  chief,  Lisoie,  rec 
holy  baptism  with  Clovis;  or 
raer  still,  to  those  of  the  convc 
bv  St.  Denis,  to  the  Christian 
of  the  Gallo-Roman  patrician 
bins.  After  which  mental  c 
sions,  I  woke  to  find  it  was 
time  to  pray  my  concluding  p 
and  quit  the  church,  already 
ago  emptied  of  its  normal  co 
gation,  and  left  only  to  a  few  li 
ing  worshippers. 

But  some  days  before  I  w 
liberty  to  enjoy  any  day-drea 
had  begun  the  "  peine  forte  et  < 
of  my  "  cure."  The  first  day  c 
arrival — that  arrival  having 
early  in  the  morning — was  all 
to  me  by  my  medical  aatocn 
house  myself,  to  make  acquaint 
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he  place,  and,  generally,  to 
myself  as  much  at  home  as 
iture  of  things  allowed,  in 
ation  for  my  course  of  waters, 
t  morning  my  work  began 
very  early  visit  to  my  doctor, 
Bras,  moreover,  the  medicin 
/,  the  superintendent  officer 
t  entire  establishment  This 
isit  was  a  long  one,  as  my 
"  case"  had  to  be  gone  into 
jdied :  the  result  of  this  study 
lat  I  was  to  take  the  waters 
iry  possible  way — in  drinks, 
hs,  in  simple  inhalations, — 
rt,  in  all  the  ways  invented 
)  administration  of  the  same, 
le  was  to  be  omitted,  except 
;s;  and  I  was  at  once  to  be- 
5  course  then  and  there.  A 
of  tickets  was  put  into  my 
representing  a  subscription 
I  course  ;  and  on  the  strength 
out  of  the  packet,  before  eight 
:  I  was  shown  into  a  cabinet 
itie  to  commence  operations. 
\  sufficiently  large  to  amply 
nodate  myself  and  my  ser- 
nd  was  fitted  up  with  a  couple 
irs,  a  table,  a  large  glass,  and 
or  hanging  up  tiie  discarded 
..  This  closet  opened  into 
r,  which  was  the  cabinet  de 
roper;  and  here,  again,  no 
t  or  convenience  was  ne- 
l.  A  good -sized  window 
I  to  regulate  the  retention  or 
on  of  the  steam :  a  wooden 
at  the  side  of  the  bath  facili- 
)ntrance  and  exit,  and  pre- 
the  contact  of  the  bare  feet 
he  stone  floor.  The  baths 
lives  were  large  and  roomy, 
ae  provided  with  a  thermom- 
id  turncocks  for  adding  hot 
>ld  water  at  will,  so  as  to 
he  temperature  to  the  exact 
ordered  by  your  prescrip- 
£ach  bath  is  also  provided 
I  wooden  tray  or  desk  on 
to   deposit   your  books    or 


newspaper  or  work, — whatsoever, 
in  short,  yon  take  with  you  to  while 
away  the  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes 
allotted  to  your  immersion.  Bell- 
ropes  are  also  placed  within  hand- 
reach,  to  summon  the  immediate 
attendance  of  a  trained  bath-ser- 
vant, in  case  any  feeling  of  indis- 
position, or  any  other  cause,  make 
their  instant  presence  desirable.  In 
my  wide  experience  of  Continental 
water  -  cures  I  have  come  on  no 
establishment  so  thoroughly  well 
arranged;  although  at  all  of  them 
the  general  features  have  a  common 
resemblance,  at  none  had  I  vet 
found  the  details  so  well  carried 
out 

Strangely  enough,  however,  I 
found  that,  in  the  long-run,  no 
part  of  my  treatment  fatigued  mo 
so  much  as  this  pleasant  half-hour 
of  idleness  in  agreeably  warm 
water;  and  that  whereas,  in  the 
far  different  experiences  to  which 
the  afternoon  introduced  me,  I 
in  time  gradually  lengthened  the 
period  of  undergoing  the  remedy 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  minutes — 
as  regarded  this  quite  agreeable  one, 
I  was  forced,  on  the  contrary,  to 
shorten  the  duration  as  the  weeks 
passed  on. 

Needless  to  dwell  on  the  mere 
drinking  process.  Most  people  know, 
either  personally  or  by  witnessing 
the  imbibings  of  other  sufferers,  its 
nn ending  nature.  Glasses  of  water 
before  the  bath,  glasses  of  water  after 
the  bath  ;  glasses  of  wat/jr  before  the 
walk  (and  you  are  ordered  to  take 
two  or  three  walks  per  diem)^  glasses 
of  water  after  the  walk ;  glasses  of 
water  at  a  certain  time  before 
meals,  glasses  of  water  at  a  cer- 
tain time  after  meals.  All  this  is 
as  at  ever}*^  other  Bath  everywhere. 

And  so  also  arc  the  pretty  gar- 
dens, here  glorified  by  the  poetic 
style  of  jardin  des  rosesj  the  daily 
music  of  good  bands,  the  balls,  the 
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concerts,  the  plays,  in  wbicli  act 
Paris  artistes ;  all  and  sundry  amuse- 
ments inseparable  from  the  genius 
of  the  place. 

The  point  in  which  I  found  what 
to  me  was  an  entire  novelty  was 
my  afternoon's  discipline,  my  first 
experience  of  the  salles  iVinhala^ 
tions  pulverlsees. 

The  preparatory  toilet  was  in 
itself  rather  alarming,  as  well  as 
surprising.  Later  on  in  my  course, 
when  I  had  become  accustomed  and 
acclimated  to  all  things  connected 
therewith,  I  was  able  to  laugh  and 
to  wish  fervently  for  a  photographer 
to  make  "  a  counterfeit  present- 
ment" of  me  in  this  costume,  in 
which  it  would  surely  have  puzzled 
even  a  detective  to  recognise  me; 
but  on  the  first  two  or  three  occa- 
sions I  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  operation  itself  to  spend  time 
in  vague  speculations. 

Two  strong  handsome  yonng 
women  were  the  presiding  spirits 
of  tliis  branch  of  the  work.  One 
of  these  advanced  to  meet  me  and 
helped  me  to  take  off  my  bonnet 
and  cloak,  after  which  she  proceed- 
ed to  "  kilt  my  coats ;"  and  my 
skirts  having  been  strongly  pinned 
up,  she  put  on  me,  first,  a  large, 
thick,  bath  towel,  shawl-wise ;  sec- 
ondly, a  ^wV/wo/r,  enveloping  me 
from  head  to  foot ;  and,  thirdly, 
over  this  a  huge  coat  of  thick, 
black,  shiny  macintosh,  such  as  the 
remise  coachmen  in  l*aris  wear  in 
very  wet  wpather,  still  bigger  and 
longer  than  this  peifpioir^  in  which 
garment  I  finally  disappeared,  leav- 
ing^  visible  a  mere  mass  of  some- 
thing dark  and  shapeless.  Stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  this  unac- 
customed load,  I  sank  on  a  chair 
l»ohind  me.  "  C'est  bien  cela, 
madaroe,"  said  my  attendant,  and 
gently  taking  hold  of  my  feet,  she, 
without  removing  any  part  of  my 
own  ckaussurej  put  on  over  it  large. 


long,  thick,  grey  worsted  stockings, 
and  then  India-rubber  overshoes 
over  all.  (I  may  add  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  severe  sufferings 
from  cold  on  my  first  attempt,  two 
pairs  of  goloshes  and  a  second 
warm  shawl  were  ever  afterwards 
put  on  me.)  Finally,  I  was  adorned 
with  an  ordinary  oilskin  bathing-cap, 
drawn  well  down  to  my  eyebrows. 
In  this  garb  I  staggered  along, 
powerfully  supported  by  the  baig~ 
neuse^  from  the  robing-room  to  the 
Halle,  On  her  opening  the  door  and 
shutting  it  behind  us,  my  feeling 
was  one  of  boundless  astonishment: 
was  it  possible  that  I  was  to*  go  in 
there  ?  Stay  in  there  ?  Surely  tb 
result  must  be  to  kill,  not 
Recalling  the  hundred  injunction 
I  had  received  from  many  physi 
cians  to  avoid  carefully  every 


of  damp,  I  stood  quite  still  at  th 
door,   making  no  attempt  to    ad 
vance  in   that  watery  atmosphe 
**  Venez,  madame,  no  craignez  rien,' 
loudly   called    out    my    baigneuse 
and  indeed  nothing  but  very  loo« 
speaking  could  be  heard    in   tb 
bewildering  place.    A  noise 
rushing  waters,  as  of  the 
niin,  as  of  a  thunder  -  shower 


waterfall,  drowned  all  minor  sound- 
and  was  at  once  explained  by  tl 
fact  that    such  heaviest   downpo^ 
was  in    very   deed    raining    do 
upon  us  from  end  to  end,  and 
every  inch  of  the  room.     So  thi 
was  the  descending  water,  and 
ascending  jets  of  the  same,  risi 
from  forty-two  machines  arrange 
for  inhalation  all  over  the  salUy  ih 
the  atmosphere  was  as  dense  as  th 
of  a  London  fog.     Nothing  wha 
ever  could  be  distinctly  seen;  b 
many  dim   spectres,  in   shape   ai 
garb   like   to   my   own,   might 
guessed    at,    looming    darkly 
vaguely     in     the     murky     gloo 
moving   about  ceaselessly   up    a: 
down,  up  and  down,  in   this  my 
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teiious  water  realm.     I  felt  horror- 
stricken. 

Silently  and  very  unwillingly  I 
yielded  to  the  pull  of  ray  guide's 
stoat  arm,  who  shouted  to  me  en- 
couragingly, that  she  would  select 
a  nice,  mild  appareil  for  ray  in- 
augural s^nce.  Accordingly,  after 
having  tested  with  her  hand  the 
force  of  several  jets,  she  drew  a  high 
wooden  stool  to  tlie  narrow  stone 
table,  which  trav<*rsed  the  [entire 
saile,  and  was  fitted  with  nearly 
three  dozen  of  these  appareik,  the 
rernainder  being  fixed  along  the 
wails,  from  each  of  which  the 
pulverised  water  is  thrown  up  in 
strong  jets. 

This   narrow,    long,    stone    table 

'^    a  very  ugly-looking  table,  if,  in- 

cieed,  it  raay  be  called  a  table  at  all. 

*^_  is  stained  unpleasantly  with  the 

'^^ineral  water  which  so  ceaselessly 

pJays  over  it     It  is  scooped  out  in 

the  middle  to  allow  the  overflow  to 

^*^k    there,  and   be  carried  off  by 

^haxinels    made    and   provided   for 

*^^t  purpose.     Along  the  edges  are 

P^siccd    the    upright    pipes,    from 

^t>ovit  six  to  ten  inches  in  height, 

^**fough   which   shoots  up  the  sul- 

pViUT  stream,  broken  and  pulverised 

^^^to   fine   though    strong  jets,  like 

\^^    the  jets  (Teanx  of  an   ordinary 

*^vintain    in    full   play;    and  these 

^^ending  streams  are  inhaled    by 

^^e  patients.     The  spectacle  is  half 

^Jrrotesque,  half  sad :    in  itself  gro- 

tiesque  —  in  its  association  with  so 

>iiauy  forms  of  suffering  humanity 

^d  enough. 

Opposite  to  the  jet  of  her  choice, 
the  baiffneuse  mounted  me  on  the 
tall  stool,  tucked  my  strange  gar- 
ments about  me,  so  as  to  fully  pro- 
tect my  own  from  any  contact  with 
the  streams  above  and  below  me, 
on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left ; 
directed  me  to  aid  the  circulation  of 
the  chilled  blood  by  little  walks 
now   and  again,  comnie  ces  dames^ 


as  she  boldly  styled  the  ntournful 
procession  of  the  vaguely  seen, 
bulky  ghosts;  and,  with  a  cheery 
smile,  promising  to  come  and  fetch 
me  when  my  time  was  up,  she  left 
me.  Involuntarily  I  made  a  clutch 
to  detain  her,  but  feeling  ashamed 
of  the  act,  I  drew  back  my  arm,  and 
bent  my  head  as  I  was  directed  to 
do  over  the  appareil  allotted  to 
me,  for  the  pulverised  waters  to 
enter  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and 
to  thoroughly  and  ceaselessly  re- 
ceive the  full  force  of  the  play  of 
the  fountain  all  over  the  face  and 
throat. 

This  occupation  still  left  my 
thoughts  free  to  work.  I  looked 
straight  across  to  my  opposite 
neighbour,  similarly  employed  to 
myself;  and  though  not  divided  by 
two  feet  of  width  of  table,  between 
the  thick -falling  waters  and  my 
near-sight,  I  could  not  in  the  least 
make  out  what  she  was  like.  She  ? 
— was  it  a  woman  at  all  ?  It  might 
have  been  anything  in  that  dis- 
guising garb  and  atmosphere.  I 
looked  to  right  and  left  of  me; 
everywhere  were  the  same  dark 
shapeless  forms,  bent  over  the  two- 
and-forty  appareils  inhaling  the 
water;  and,  as  it  so  chanced  this 
day — not  always,  as  I  afterwards 
learned — in  dumb  silence.  I  also 
afterwards  learned  that  the  force  of 
water  was  not  always  so  strong  as 
on  my  first  introduction  to  it.  It 
seems  strange  now  to  remember, 
comparing  ^t  days  with  later  ones, 
that  I  had,  myself,  occasionally  to 
complain  of  want  of  force. 

But  no  such  complaint  was  pos- 
sible on  that  first  day.  It  poured, 
it  roared,  it  deafened  me ;  it  chilled 
me,  chilliest  of  mortals,  to  the  very 
marrow — for  you  understand  that 
it  was  cold  water.  My  teeth  chat- 
tered, my  blood  froze;  I  felt  my- 
self turning  to  ice,  and  my  head 
growing  very  dizzy  meanwhile. 
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Now  was  the  moment,  if  ever,  to 
assist  the  circulation  "by  taking  a 
little  walk, — like  those  ladies."  I 
raised  my  head  preparatory  to  doing 
so,  and  gazed  on  them  again. 
Ladies?  Women?  Those  phan- 
toms seen,  —  no,  not  seen,  just 
guessed  at,  as  I  said, —  moving 
through  the  heavy,  blinding  va- 
pours. Join  them  ?  What  were 
they?  Not  mere  living  human 
beings  surely  ?  And  what  was  this 
awful  place  I  had  got  to  ?  I  thought 
of  the  Third  Circle  of  the  "  Infer- 
no,"  whereof  the  miserable  denizens 
are  beaten  down  by  the  perpetual 
rain,  "  everlasting,  heavy,  cursed, 
cold,"  pelted  with  hailstones,  sleet, 
and  snow.  Or,  farther,  deeper, 
more  hopeless  still,  was  it  Cocytus, 
the  Lake  of  Eternal  Ice,  into  which 
I  had  penetrated  by  some  fearful 
mischance  ? 

Whatever  it  was,  it  plainly  dis- 
agreed violently  with  me.  Every 
moment  I  felt  more  and  more  ill ; 
and  to  avoid  an  otherwise  inevit- 
able catastrophe,  I,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, got  off  from  my  perch,  and 
stumbled  to  and  through  the  door- 
way, where,  fortunately,  I  met  my 
haiff7i€ttse  coming  in  with  another 
victim.  "Tiens,  tiens!"  cried  she, 
lushing  to  support  me,  "madame 
se  trouve  mal ;"  and  got  me  along 
the  passages  to  the  robing-room, 
where  I  was  most  carefully  tended. 
Divers  restoratives  were  pressed  on 
me,  and  I  was  long  and  vigorously 
rubbed  to  restore  circulation  and 
warmth  to  the  frozen  limbs.  Thus 
my  first  trial  of  this  part  of  my 
"cure"  was  a  distinct  failure.  It 
was  long  ere  feeling  came  back  to 
the  numbed  members,  and  the  teeth 
ceased  chattering. 

When  they  did  cease,  and  speech 
became  possible,  I  protested  against 
any  further  attempts  in  that  line 
on  my  part.  Very  urgently  was 
J   coaxed   to   try   again    next  day. 


^*  Ladies  were  often  ill  the  first 
tres  -  impressionn^es,  quelqui 
pas  autant  que  madame,  ces 
mais,  .  .  .  enfin. .  ."  I  stemi 
sed  to  repeat  the  ezperiroeDt. 
and  again  was  I  implored  to  i 
my  determination,  and  agai 
again  I  declared  I  would  hold 

But  who  can  resist  the  fc 
persistent  coaxing?  Overcoi 
their  entreaties,  at  last  I  con 
to  put  the  matter  into  the  ba 
the  jjloctor,  and  to  abide  by  ', 
cision. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
I  went  awav  down  to  the  d 
consulting-room.  He  &eeme« 
much  surprised  at  the  violc 
suits  of  the  skanccj  the  low 
and  low  temperature  still  c< 
ing,  and  reserved  his  decisi 
next  morning,  when  I  was  ag 
present  myself  for  judgment. 

When  next  morning  camo 
ever,  and  the  cross- questionii 
over,  he  smiled  reassuringly, 
peared  to  be  quite  right  the 
it  was  his  opinion  that  I  shov 
again  that  day.  I  was  direc 
keep  up  my  courage.  I  \ 
"penser  h.  des  choses  agreal 
bonnes;  reciter  le  chapelet,' 
he.  In  addition  to  these 
helps,  I  was  likewise  to  hf 
extra  wraps — the  second  shai 
second  pair  of  goloshes,  before 
ed  to — and  I  was  to  be  ins 
from  time  to  time  and  ca 
watched  by  my  haignctise, 

I  decided  on  submission  ai 
plicit  obedience,  and  to  try  it 
quand  mcme ;  and  I  was,  : 
result,  rewarded  for  the  same, 
the  encoui-agement  of  any  p 
fellow-sufferers,  I  am  able  to 
that  my  second  trial,  thanks  < 
to  my  increased  wrappings 
much  more  bearable,  much 
successful  than  my  first;  ai 
third  was  still  an  iraprovemc 
my  second. 
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"Will  it  be  believed  that,  by  fc»rce 
of  habit,  by  dint  of  daily  repetition, 
by  lensrthening  the  duration  of  my 
tea  nee  each  time,  I  grew — 
Ist,  Indifferent  to  its  terrors  ; 
2d,  Rather  partial  to  the  opera- 
tion ; 
3d,  Epicurean  in  its  working  and 

application  ? 
This  result   must   certainly  have 
been   owing  to   the    unmistakable 
benefit  I   felt  from  it  for  the  sev- 
eral hours  immediately  succeeding 
the  seance,  after  my  first  few  pain- 
ful  attempts.     Can  it  be   credited 
that  I  was  soon  to  be  seen  slipping 
and   stumbling    along    the    watery 
floor,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  fall- 
ing down  every  step  I  took  (for,  as 
inav  be   imagined,  walking    under 
that  load  of  wrappings,  and  in  such 
'miltiplied    chanssnreSy     pair    over 
puir,  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
P>"oceeding),    myself    testing     and 
^"oosing  my  own  jet   (Tean,   and, 
turning  away  from  the  weaker  and 
'*^>idf»r    ones,    deliberately    seeking 
*^<'i    selecting  the  most  powerful  I 
^^Uhl   find  ?     Yet   to  this  stage  of 
Po  rf  Qction  did  I  arrive  in  the  end. 

I  never  quite  got  over  my  horror 

.  *■   tile  sombre  phantoms  dimly  seen 

^  ^    tlie  murky  darkness  of  the  water- 

^^»  wandering  in  gloom  v  procession 

ponjr  the  safle.     To  the  la?t  they 

i^^*l   an  eerie  look.     I  sat,  therefore, 

^      *^Voly,  glued,  I   may  «iy,  to   my 

^^^y^<*n'i/ ;  or   at    least    only   rising 

£  "^^xchange  it    for  a  more  power- 

^     "^      one,    if   such   chanced    to    at- 

^^^t    me  in    another  part  —  a  line 

\       Cionduct  which  excited  the  appro- 

^t-ion  and  admiration  of  the  haif/- 

^^^fte,%  of  whom  I  was  for  the  time, 

*  ^    it  were,  the   show-pupil.     "  Re- 

^*^rclez  done,   madame !     Personne, 

*^^^  une,  ne  fait  aussi  consciencieuse- 

^^^Gt  sa  cure !    Et  elle  etait  si  malade 

'^    premiere   fois !     Elle    est    d*un 

^-ourage !"     Recalling    the   notable 

*Hilure   of  my   first   attempt,   duly 


confessed,  I  allow  myself  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  recording  this  com- 
pensating eulogium. 

Fellow-patients  occasionally  took 
talking  fits,  and  then  they  chattered 
like  parrots.  They  might,  if  so  in- 
clined, have  exchanged  any  amount 
of  secrets,  for,  except  to  those  ad- 
dressed in  closest  contact,  the  noisy 
waters  prevented  the  hearirig  of  any 
words.  Occasionally,  those  next  to 
me  on  either  side  ventured  on  saying 
little  nothings  on  the  outskirts  of 
conversation ;  but  my  sad-hearted- 
ness  gave  them  little  encouragement 
to  proceed  farther,  and  silence  soon 
again  reigned  between  us ;  and  the 
*'cure"  went  on  uninterruptedly. 

One  little  pathetic  dialogue,  how- 
ever, impressed  me,  and  remains 
in  my  memory.  A  coarse-looking 
woman  ^somehow  they  nearly  all 
looked  coarse  and  common,  the 
eflfect,  perhaps,  partly,  of  the  ugly 
garb),  touched  my  arm,  and  said 
question ingly,  "  This  is  your  first 
season  at  these  waters,  madame?" 
And  after  my  answer,  and  a  few 
further  observations  from  her,  I  re- 
joined, "  It  is  not,  then,  9/our  first  ?" 
"  It  is  my  fifteenth  year,*'  said  she. 
"  They  do  not  cure  you  of  your 
illness?  Why,  then,  do  you  thus 
return  to  them  again  and  again?" 
"  Cure  me  ?  no :  that  is  impossible. 
I  cannot  be  cured,  for  my  illness  is 
an  incurable  one ;  but  these  waters 
hold  it  in  check,  and  retard  the 
inevitable  end — death."  It  seemed 
to  me  a  brave  fight  for  life ;  but 
perhaps  that  life  was  precious  to 
some  loving  hearts,  and  so  worth 
fighting  for.  And  certainly  a  month 
at  pretty  Eughien  wag  no  such  un- 
pleasant prescription,  especially  if 
she  had  any  dear  friends  with  her. 

These  healing  waters,  which  ame- 
liorate where  they  cannot  cure  dis- 
ease, and  retard  where  they  cannot 
avert  the  fatal  conclusion,  are  in- 
deed   extremely    powerful.     Many 
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Parisians  are  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  existence  at  their  very  gates 
of  so  mighty  a  curative  agent.  It 
seems  so  inevitable  to  disbelieve  in 
remedies  close  at  hand,  and  to  put 
one's  faith  in  those  far  oft',  and 
difficult  of  attainment, — ^just  as  we 
are  apt  to  neglect  to  see  famous 
sights  at  our  own  doors,  which 
foreigners  come  from  a  distance  to 
inspect.  The  undeniable  proof  of 
analysis,  however,  establishes  be- 
yond cavil  the  great  strength  of 
these  waters,  and  therefore  their 
sanitary  superiority  over  the  far- 
famed  springs  of  the  Pyrenees.  We 
find  in  the  *  Etudes  Medicales  sur 
les  eaux  Minerales  d'Enghien  les 
Bains'  of  Dr.  Salles-Giron,  which 
good  patients  may  perhaps  think 
themselves  bound  to  read,  that  the 
sulphur  contained  in  these  waters 
is  as: — 

7i  as  against  8^  in  those  of  Luclion  ; 

l\        *'        2  •*  Barepfes;  and 

(  Eaux  Bonnes 
7i         "         1  '*     •       and   of    St. 

(       Sauveur. 

These  fifjures  are  certainly  of  the 
category  of  those  of  which  it  is 
proverbially  said,  "?7if  oni  aiissi  levr 
eloquence ;"  and  they  are  an  irre- 
futable argument  in  favour  of  the 
medical  and  curative  value  of  these 
springs.  The  amount  of  supply  is 
likewise  very  great — about  100,000 
litres  in  the  twenty -four  hours. 
They  are  employed  in  very  many 
kinds  of  illnesses,  dift'cring  widely 
from  each  other,  and,  of  course, 
chould  be  taken  and  used,  whether 
inwardly  or  outwardly,  under  med- 
ical prescription  and  supervision ; 
which  is  a  matter  as  to  which  Eng- 
lish people  are  not  always  particu- 
lar, and  the  neglect  of  which  pre- 
caution I  have  seen  lead  to  verv 
grave  results  at  more  than  one  of 
the  mineral  bathing-places. 

I  myself  experienced  a  very  com- 
mon  effect   of   these,   as    of  other 


mineral  waters — namely,  an 
bation  of  my  bad  symptonis 
a  degree  as  to  make  me  fear  a 
illness.     This  effect,  however, 
neither  frighten  nor  discour: 
patient.     The   proceedings 
still  continue  under  the  pby 
care  and  orders,   be  it  well 
stood;  without      this     prec 
mineral  waters  are  always  a  \ 
remedy.     Another  incident 
course  was  the  unpleasant  e 
the  waters  on  the  nails  of  1 
gers,  to  which  they  temporal 
parted  a  look  the  reverse  of 
as   if  the   nail-brush  had  n< 
duly  used :  it    all    passes   a' 
the  end   of  the   "  cure,"  an 
people  escape  it  altogether. 

The  grand  salon,  where  y 
ply  breathe  the  air  impregnat4 
sulphur  from  the  waters 
large  central  fountain  whicl 
rates  it,  is  the  rendezvous 
patients  and  their  friends 
there  you  wait  your  time  f< 
bath,  and  it  is  there  that  y 
after  it :  this^  resting  after  t 
inhaling,  and  all  the  rest  o 
de  rigear.  It  is  a  very  lar 
handsome  hall,  adorned  w 
abundance  of  beautiful  i 
plants,  and  shrubs :  they  bad 
others  some  fine  oriental  pal 
plantains.  It  is  furnishec 
comfortable  seats  and  loungei 
and  arm-chairs  of  all  makes, 
are  tables  whereon  are  sp 
multiplicity  of  newspapers 
shades  of  political  opinion 
you  find  the  chronicles  of  i 
able  life  —  and,  as  is  but  ri 
bathing  life  also;  leaders  i 
ters  from  all  the  watering-pi 
the  Continent.  Other  tab! 
furnished  with  writing -mi 
which  appear  to  be  much  aj 
of  and  used.  There  is  a  be 
where  you  can  buy  boo 
music,  photographs  of  the  pi 
neighbourhood,  nay,  you  mi 
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)erfumery  and  bonbons. 
re  are  pleasant  arrange- 
lablo  patients  and  visitors 
aeir  whole  day  comforta- 
;  reading,  writing,  work- 
ig,  as  inclination  leads 
d  these  opportunities  are 
siated,  and  are  very  gen- 
largely  profited  by. 
lotel  to  which  I  was  re- 
1  as  being  the  best  at  the 
h  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
y  was,  there  existed  this 
re — for  it  is  one  in  this 
erlude  of  life — of  having 
kdte  ;  and  though,  it  ap- 
hotel  was  once  upon  a 
I  for  its  good  cuisine^  in 
periences  that  impoitant 
,  was  very  bad ;  evident- 
d  been  a  jn-eat  fallinjr  off 
ays  of  its  former  renown. 

however,   one    or    two 

to  give  very  good  din- 
r  tables  (ThOtes  ;  and  they 
i  to  for  dining  purposes 
from  other  hotels,  with- 
Qterfering  with  their  tak- 
•  abode  at  those  others,  or 
they  please,  in  lodgings, 
y  choose.  The  Hotel  dc 
^hich,  from  its  situation 
the  lake,  is  quite  worthy 
,  used  habitually  to  hang 

gates,  placards  with  ap- 
?nus  with  which  to  at- 
s,  whether  in  parties  or 
es ;  and  to  judge  from 
ive  readers  constantly 
efore  them,  these  menus 
ct  prove  themselves  to 
tractive  literature:    both 

all   ages,  studied  them 
attention    befitting     the 

jre  some  divisions  of  the 
U  into  which  I  never 
experimentally,  my  case 
ing  those  particular  ex- 
-namely,  the  galerie  des 
Here  there   were  numer- 


ous sorts  and  kinds  of  administra- 
tion of  remedial  measures.  There 
were  the  douches  ascendantes^  hot 
and  cold,  with  sulphur  water,  or 
with  ordinary  water,  according  to 
ne^d;  there  were  douches  with 
one  great  jet  of  water,  and  douches 
with  many  jets;  douches  vertical, 
oblique,  horizontal ;  douches  with 
large  volumes-  of  water,  and  others 
in  small  fine  rain ;  there  were 
douches  d  V  Ecossaiae—anglich,  show- 
er-baths. And  besides  all  these, 
there  were  vapour-baths;  dry  va- 
pour-baths, which  sounds  rather  in- 
comprehensible— and  damp  vapour- 
baths,  which  are  quite  intelligible. 
There  are  also  cabinets  for  aro- 
matic fumigations ;  and  others  for 
the  rubbings  and  knead ings  of  the 
body  and  limbs  after  the  Eastern 
manner.  Even  all  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  hst;  there  are  still 
other — and  yet  other — modifications 
of  these  remedies,  other  applications 
of  these  waters,  but  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  category  of  my  per- 
sonal experiences. 

It  is  the  only  ville  d*ea  ux  at  which 
I  ever  stayed  without  making  any 
of  those  acquaintanceships  which 
are,  generally,  even  when  pleasant 
ones,  as  temporary  as  our  connec- 
tion with  the  place;  but  which  do 
sometimes  grow  into  strong  and 
lasting  friendships ;  more,  even  than 
that — which  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  blossom  into  the  nearest 
and  dearest  of  human  ties,  as  some 
of  us  can  tell.  But  here,  during 
the  month  of  my  stay,  there  was 
nothing  to  lead  one  to  wish  to  have 
the  slightest  courtesy  acquaintance 
with  any  one  of  the  crowd  that  still 
pervaded  the  place. 

To  me,  living  in  sad  seclusion,  it 
could  make  no  difference;  but  it 
was  a  distinctive  detail.  Whether 
it  was  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  visitors  of 
the  higher  ranks  bad  left ;  or  whc- 
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thcr,  in  consequence  of  the  month 
being  the  chief  one  dedicated  to  the 
holiday-raaking  of  the  petite  bour- 
geoisie ;  or  whether,  in  any  and 
every  month,  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  —  so  favourable,  to 
overlooking  their  business  there,  al- 
most as  completely  as  if  they  had 
continued  in  the  capital  —  would 
make  it  always  their  favourite  re- 
sort ; — from  whatever  cause,  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  bathers  bore  the  stamp  of  a  class 
where  intellect  and  refinement  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
vulgarity  disagreeably  prominent. 
The  place  was  swamped  by  German 
Jews,  or  by  Germans  simply,  whose 
thick  Teutonic  accents  were  abun- 
dantly audible.  A  lady  who  lived 
at  Montmorency  told  me  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  whether  town  or 
country  residences,  owned  Germans 
as  their  masters. 

No  doubt  the  residents  of  good 
names  and  families  living  in  the 
other  houses  and  chdteaiix  of  this 
closely  populous  neighbourhood  can 
command  excellent  society,  either 
amongst  themselves  or  from  Paris; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  bathers 
present  there  towards  the  end  of  last 
autumn  could  never  come  under  that 
catCGjory. 

This  vicinity  to  Paris  was  one  of 
the  consolations  for  my  exile  sug- 
gested to  me,  tenderly  and  coaxingly. 
"  You  will  be  able  to  run  in  con- 
stantly, and  go  to  the  china-shops, 
and  to  the  Louvre."  Vain  hope, 
and  deceptive  comfort !  No  tyranny 
is  greater  than  that  of  les  eaux  ;  it 
claims  and  keeps  your  whole  time 
and  attention.  Never  once  was  I 
able  to  "  run  in,"  on  pleasure  bent. 
Twice  indeed  I  did  have  to  ffo  into 
town  on  grim  business,  —  to  my 
banker  and  to  my  dentist ;  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  I  did  success- 
fully stniggle   to  drag   in  some  of 


a  pleasanter  kind.  But  I 
hurry  back  to  be  in  time 
afternoon  performanceB,  fr< 
to  three  o'clock  being  the 
my  leave  of  absence,  incl 
that  the  short  railway  jo 
and  fro.  And  it  was  no 
that  I  could  command  th 
Far  from  it:  I  had  to  m; 
and  calculate,  and  combine, 
at  the  Baths,  it  was  plai 
to  give  all  due  time  and  ; 
to  the  momentous  work 
"  cure ;"  and,  as  my  h 
bathing-women  attested  e 
tically,  I  did  **  seriously 
to  do  so. 

But  how  long,  how  vc 
that  month  was  1  how  8]< 
lonely  days  passed  on  !  Ev( 
ing  my  faithful  hon8ekeep< 
thankfully  repeated  to  eac 
"  One  day  more  is  over."  » 
as  marking  the  end  of  a  wh< 
were  our  pleasantest  days 
as  was  the  difference  betwe 
and  our  home  Sundays,  iv 
as  the  latter  are  with  divine 
from  morning  to  night,  8< 
compensated  here  in  the  al! 
— which  last,  however,  w( 
far  from  being  destitute  of 
and  power, — let  me  not  be 
ful  to  them.  Still,  nev< 
allowing  for  every  shortcon 
Sundays  brought  much  gra' 
with  them.  For  one  thin 
as  I  said,  clearly  marked 
work  was  drawing  to  an  e 
for  another,  I,  as  above  state 
and  did  enjoy  church  worsl 
in  alien  tongue:  church  mi 
church  feeling,  and  all  this, 
deniably  comforting.  Thii 
lastly,  on  Sunday  aftemoor 
a  free  a^ent.  I  could  ta 
walks  in  that  lovely  coun 
checked  by  constant  lookin 
watches,  as  on  week-days, 
les  eaux,  in  some  shape  or  o 
not    demand    our    instant 
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l>ack ;  and  tbis  sensation  of  freedom 
-^^as  for  the  time  quite  new,  and 
-^ery  pleasurable. 

Still,  here  again,  custom  brought 

ils  conquering  power.     By  the  time 

my  month  of  penance   had   really 

elapsed,  and  I  had  undergone   my 

last  drink,  my  last    bath,    my  last 

£ieezing  inhalation  pulverisee^  it  al- 

raost  seemed  as  if    I    never  could 

have  lived  any  other  life — as  if  my 

whole  previous  existence  must  have 

been  spent  in  drinking,  in  bathing, 

and  in  inhaling  tbe  sulphur  waters 

of  bowery  Engnien. 

For  all  that,  it  was  with  feelings 

of  vivid  gladness  that  I  went  through 

^  these  performances  for  the  last 

time,  and  took  leave  of  my  doctor. 

Still  more  gladly,  very  early  on  the 

tioest  of  autumn  mornings,  we  took 

the  train  to  Paris,  the  first  step  of 

our  homeward  voyage,  talking  over 

this  experiment  and  the  disagreeable 

prospect  of  its    possible  repetition 

'^•'bich  the  imperative  commands  of 

^^y  physician  ordered   to  be  tried, 

^a  capoy  next  fall. 

Eerc,  then,  ends  the  first  "  fytte" 
^^  my  late  "  cure,"  one  differing  so 
greatly  in  all  its  accompaniments 
fi*om  any  of  my  former  ones.  For-' 
™^crly,  closely  surrounded  by  the 
happy  atmosphere  of  youth,  hope. 


joy,  affection ;  now,  the  dreary  iso- 
lation which  is  my  present  portion 
must  needs  surely  have  checked 
and  thwarted  the  full  beneficial 
effects  of  the  waters,  so  that  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  lay  any  failure  in 
their  action  at  ray  own  door,  and 
also  on  the  long-standing  malady, 
which  is,  besides,  very  obstinate  in 
its  nature,  therefore  more  likely  to 
require  several  seasons  rather  than 
one  in  order  to  produce  anything 
like  real  recovery.  But  I  quite 
believe  in  the  ultimate  good  results 
of  these  and  other  powerful  mineral 
waters,  when  they  do  agree  with  the 
sufferer,  and  specially  when  circum- 
stances allow  of  their  being  perse- 
veringly  used. 

For  mere  amusement,  holiday- 
makers  might  do  worse  than  to 
take  Enghien  as  their  headquarters 
for  a  few  days.  Tjiey  could  make 
excursions  hence  to  so  many  points 
of  interest ;  they  could,  in  the  pride 
of  health,  make  merry  at  the  disci- 
pline undergone  by  us  poor  bathers  ; 
and  especially,  they  might,  in  very 
deed,  enjoy  the  lure  fallaciously, 
though  most  innocently  so,  held 
out  to  me  of  "  running  into"  Paris, 
to  search  through  beguiling  china- 
shops,  and  to  pass  hours  of  delight 
in  the  Louvre. 
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CHAPTER   LI. — DICK    SHAND    GOES   TO   CAMBRID0E8HIBE. 


The  news  of  Shand's  return  was 
soon  common  in  Cambridge.  The 
tidings,  of  course,  were  told  to 
Mr.  Caldigate,  and  were  then  made 
known  bv  him  to  Hester.  The  old 
man,  though  he  turned  the  mat- 
ter much  in  his  mind, — doubting 
whether  the  hopes  thus  raised  would 
not  add  to  Hester's  sorrow  should 
they  not  ultimately  be  realised, — 
decided  that  he  could  not  keep  her 
in  the  dark.  Her  belief  could  not 
be  changed  by  any  statement  which 
Shand  might  make.  Her  faith  was 
80  strong  that  no  evidence  could 
shake  it, — or  confirm  it.  But  there 
would,  no  doubt,  arise  in  her  mind 
a  hope  of  liberation  if  any  new  evi- 
dence against  the  Australian  mar- 
riaffe  were  to  reach  her ;  which 
liope  might  so  probably  be  dchi- 
sive !  J3ut  he  knew  her  to  be 
strong  to  endure  as  well  as  strong 
to  hope,  and  therefore  he  told  her 
at  once.  Then  Mr.  Seely  returned 
to  Cambridge,  and  ail  the  facts  of 
Shand's  deposition  were  made  known 
at  Folking.  "That  will  get  him 
out  at  once,  of  course,"  said  Hester, 
triumphantly,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
it.  But  the  squire  was  older  and 
more  cautious,  and  still  doubted. 
He  explained  that  Dick  Shand  was 
not  a  man  who  by  his  simple  word 
would  certainly  convince  a  Secretary 
of  State ; — that  deceit  might  be 
suspected ; — that  a  fraudulent  plot 
would  be  possible;  and  that  very 
much  care  was  necessary  before  a 
convicted  prisoner  would  be  re- 
leased. 

**  I  am  quite  sure,  from  Mr.  Sccly's 
manner,  that  he  thinks  I  have 
bribed  the  young  man,"  said  Cal- 
digate. 

"  You !" 


<<Yes,— I.      These  are 
which  naturally  come  intc 
heads.     I  am  not  in  the  k 
with  Mr.  Seely,  and  feel 
only   too  likely  that  the 
of  State  and  the   judge  y 
the  same.     If  I  were  Sec 
State  I  should  have  to  thit 

"I  couldn't  suspect  pc 
that." 

"And  therefore,  my  c 
are  hardly  fit  to  be  Sec 
State.  We  must  not  be 
guine.     That  is  all." 

But   Hester  was    very 
When  it  was  fully  known 
had  written  to  Mr.  Seely  ir 
ly  on  his  arrival  at  Pollin 
that  he  had   shown  bimsc 
a  warm  partisan  in  the 
interests,  she  could  not  rej 
saw  him  herself,  and  pcrsi 
Caldigate   to   invite   liim 
Folking.     To  Folking  the 
went,  with  the  full  intcnti 
daring  John  Caldigate's  i 
not  only  there,  but  all  thro 
bridgeshire.    The  Boltons, 
he  had  now  heard  somethii 
be  made  to  know  what  i 
man  had  to  say  on  the  sul 
honest  man,  and  who  was 
the  spot  at  the  time.      1 
mind   it   was   marvellous 
Boltons   should  have  beei 
to  secure  a  verdict  against  < 
— which    verdict    was   al» 
their  own  daughter  and  1 
sister.      Being    quite   son 
that    Caldigate   was    inn< 
could  not  understand  the 
of  feeling  which  would  be 
by  an  equally  strong  com 
his  guilt.     Nor  was  his  n 
bablv,   imbued   with  raucl 
religious  scruple   which   r 
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,  feigned  marriage  so  insup- 

to  all  Hester's  relations, 
he  aware  that  when  a  man 
1  a  preconception  home  to 
and  fastened  it  and  fixed  it, 
5,  into  his  bosom,  he  cannot 
jpel  it, — even  though  pcr- 
erest  should  be  on  the  side 
expulsion.  It  had  become 
I  belief  with  the  Boltons 
D  Caldigate  was  a  bigamist, 
)elief  had  certainly  been 
jned  by  the  pertinacious 
of  Hester's  mother.  Dick 
rd  something  of  all  this, 
ght  that  he  would  be  able 
their  eyes. 

he  arrived  at  Folking  he 
ived  with  open  arms.  Sir 
ram  had  not  quite  liked 
ause  his  manner  had  been 
Mr.  Seely  had  regarded  him 

first  as  a  ruined  man,  and 
J  a  willing  perjurer.  Even 
(gtou  his  **  bush"  manners 
u  a  little  distasteful  to  all 
lis  mother.  Mr,  Caldigate 
e  difficulty  in   making  con- 

with  him.  But  to  Hester 
as  an  angel  from  heaven, 
never  tired  of  hearingr  from 
•y  detail  as  to  her  husband's 
aalala  and  Nobble, — partic- 
to  his  life  after  Euphemia 
ad  taken  herself  to  those 
I  had  quarrelled  with  him. 
t  of  the  earlv  infatuation 
I  acknowledged  on  all  sides, 
^as  able  to  refer  to  that  as 
r,  boasting  of  her  child's 
lay  refer  to  tlie  measles, — 
ave  been  bad  and  are  past 
e.  Euphemia  Smith  had 
r  husband's  measles.  Men 
'  have  the  measles.  That 
ling  so  completely  acknow- 
that  it  was  not  now  the 
:  discomfort.     And  the  dis- 

been  very  bad  with  him. 

that  he  had  talked  of 
, — and  promised  marriage, 
'omen  do  ijet  hold  of  inno- 


cent  men,  and  drive  them  some- 
times into  perdition, — often  to  the 
brink  of  perdition.  That  was  Hes- 
ter's theory  as  to  her  husband.  He 
had  been  on  the  brink,  but  had  been 
wise  in  time.  That  was  her  creed, 
and  as  it  was  supported  by  Dick, 
she  found  no  fault  with  Dick's 
manner, — not  even  with  the  yellow 
trousers  which  were  brought  into 
use  at  Folking. 

"  You  were  with  him  on  that 
very  day,"  she  said.  This  referred 
to  the  day  in  April  on  which  it  had 
been  sworn  that  the  marriage  was 
solemnised. 

"  I  was  with  him  every  day  about 
that  time.  I  can't  say  about  par- 
ticular days.  The  truth  is, — I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  Mrs.  Caldigate, — 
I  was  drinking  a  good  deal  just 
then."  His  present  state  of  absti- 
nence had  of  course  become  known 
at  Folking,  not  without  the  expres- 
sion of  much  marvel  on  the  part  of 
the  old  squire  as  to  the  quantity  of 
tea  which  their  visitor  was  able  to 
swallow.  And  as  this  abstinence 
had  of  course  been  admired,  Dick 
had  fallen  into  a  way  of  confessing 
his  past  backslidings  to  a  pretty, 
sympathetic,  friendly  woman,  who 
was  willing  to  believe  all  that  he 
said,  and  to  make  much  of  him. 

"  But  I  suppose "     Then  she 

hesitated ;  and  Dick  understood  the 
hesitation. 

"I  was  never  so  bad,"  said  he, 
"but  what  I  knew  very  well  what 
was  going  on.  I  don't  believe 
Caldigate  and  Mrs.  Smith  even  so 
much  as  spoke  to  each  other  all 
that  month.  She  had  had  a  won- 
derful turn  of  luck." 

"  In  getting  gold  ?" 

"  She  had  bought  and  sold  shares 
till  she  was  supposed  to  have  made 
a  pot  of  money.  People  up  there 
got  an  idea  that  she  was  one  of  the 
lucky  ones, — and  it  did  seem  so. 
Then  she  got  it  into  her  head  that 
she  didn't  want  Caldigate  to  kaovc 
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about  her  money,  and  he  was  down- 
riglit  sick  of  her.  She  had  been 
good  -  looking  at  one  time,  Mrs. 
Caldigate/' 

"I  daresay.  Most  of  them  are 
BO,  I  suppose." 

**And  clever.  She'd  talk  the 
hind-legs  oft'  a  dog,  as  we  used  to 
say  out  there." 

"  You  had  veiy  odd  sayings,  Mr. 
Shand." 

"  Indeed  we  had.  But  when  she 
got  in  that  way  about  her  money, 
and  then  took  to  drinking  brandy, 
Caldigate  was  only  too  glad  to  be 
rid  of  her.  Crinkett  believed  in 
her  because  she  had  such  run  of 
luck.  She  held  a  lot  of  his  shares, 
— shares  that  used  to  be  his.  So 
they  gut  together,  and  she  left  Aha- 
lala  and  went  to  Polyeuka  Hall. 
I  remember  it  all  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  When  I  broke  away 
from  Caldigate  in  June,  and  went 
to  Queensland,  they  hadn't  seen 
each  other  for  two  months.  And 
as  for  having  been  married; — you 
might  as  well  tell  me  that  I  had 
married  herT' 

If  Mr.  Caldiarate  had  ever  allowed 
a  shade  of  doubt  to  cross  his  mind 
as  to  his  son's  story,  Dick  Shand's 
further  story  removed  it.  The 
picture  of  the  life  which  was  led  at 
Ahalala  and  Nobble  was  painted 
for  hirh  clearly,  so  that  he  could 
see,  or  fancy  that  he  saw,  what  the 
condition  of  things  had  been.  And 
this  increased  faith  trickled  through 
to  otliers.  Mr.  Bromley,  who  had 
always  believed,  believed  more 
firmly  than  before,  and  sent  tidings 
of  his  belief  to  Plum-cum-Pippins, 
and  thence  to  Babington.  Mr.  Holt, 
the  farmer,  became  more  than  ever 
energetic,  and  in  a  loud  voice  at 
a  Cambridge  market  ordinary,  de- 
clared the  ill-usage  dtme  to  Caldi- 
gate and  his  young  wife.  It  had 
been  said  over  and  over  again  at  the 
trial  that  Dick  Shand's  evidence 
was  the  one  thing  wanted,  and  here 


was  Dick  Shand  to  giv< 
dence.  Then  the  beli 
ground  in  Cambridge  ;  an 
belief  there  arose  a  feeling 
egregious  wrong  which  ^ 
done. 

But  the  Boltons  were  sti 
None  of  them  had  at  Ic 
given  any  sign  of  yielding 
Bolton  knew  very  well  tli 
was  at  Folkinsr,  but  had 
to  see  him.  He  and  Mr.  i 
on  different  sides,  and  < 
discuss  the  matter ;  but  t 
were  the  same.  It  was 
to  Robert  that  Dick  Shai 
appear  just  at  this  momc 
as  part  of  an  arranged  ] 
could  not  read  the  whole 
was  sure  that  there  was  a 
was  held  in  his  mind  as 
fact  that  John  Caldigate  \ 
have  paid  away  that  larg- 
money  had  he  not  though 
doing  so  he  was  buying 
kett  and  the  other  witnc 
course  there  had  been  a  m 
Australia,  and  therefore  tl 
of  Dick. Shand  was  to  hi 
lifting  of  the  curtain  fo 
act  of  the  play.  An  att( 
to  be  made  to  get  Caldigj 
prison,  which  attempt  it 
duty  to  oppose.  Caldigat 
thought,  deceived  and  ii 
terrible  stain  on  his  fan 
therefore  Caldigate  was  s 
upon  whom  it  behoved  h 
revenged.  This  feeling 
stronger  in  his  bosom, 
Caldigate  had  been  broi 
the  family  by  him. 

But  when  Dick  Shar 
upon  him  at  his  office,  1 
not  deny  himself.  "I  h 
told  by  some  people  that, 
here  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  come  and  speak  to  3 
Dick.  The  "some  peo 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  ] 
Holt,  the  farmer.  But  ] 
discussed     the     matter    ^ 
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Bromley,  and  Mr.  Bromley  had 
tliouglit  that  Shand's  story  should 
be  told  direct  to  Hester's  brother. 

"If   you    have  anything   to   say, 
Mr.  Shaud,  T  am  ready  to  hear  it." 

"All  this  about  a  marriage  at 
Abalala  between  John  Caldiorate 
and  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  got-iip  plan, 
Mr.  Bolton." 

'*The  jury  did  not  seem  to  think 
so,  Mr.  Sliand." 

"  I  wasn't  here  then  to  let  them 
know  the  truth."      Robert  Bolton 
raised  his  eyebrows,  marvelling  at 
the    simplicity    of    the    man    who 
could  fancy  that   his   single    word 
would  be  able  to  weigh  down  the 
weight  of  evidence  which  had  suf- 
ficed  to  persuade  twelve  men  and 
such   a  judge   as  Judge   Bramber. 
"  I  was  with  Caldigate  all  the  time, 
^'^d    Vm  sure  of  what  I'm  saying. 
-^^•e  two  weren't  on  speaking  terms 
when  they  were  said  to  be  married." 
**  Of   course,  Mr.  Shand,  as  you 
aave  come  to  me,  I  will  hear  what 
3'ou  niay  have  to  say.     But  what  is 
^^e    use  of  it?    The  man  has  been 
*-'"iecl  and  found  guilty." 
-      **  They  can  let  him  out  again  if 
**e'gi  innocent." 

**  The  Queen  can  pardon  him,  no 
^^ul)t; — but  even  the  Queen  cannot 
^'^i^ssh    the    conviction.      The    evi- 
^ie  ti  ^e  was  as  clear  as  noonday.    The 
^^S^  and  the  jury  and  the  public 
^  ^fc  all  in  one  mind." 
.j-^^^*'  But   I  wasn't  here  then,"  said 
\^Wk    Shand,    with    perfect    confi- 
^^xice.      liobcrt  Bolton    could  only 
l5^<^lv  at  him  and  raise  his  eyebrows. 
^*^^  could  not  tell  him  to  his  face 
^*iat  no  unprejudiced  person  would 
'^^Vievc  the  evidence  of  such  a  wit- 
ness.     "  He's  vour  brother-in-law," 
^aid  Dick,  "  and    I  supposed  you'd 
1)6  glad    to  know  that    he  was  in- 
nocent." 

**I  can't  go  into  that  question, 
Mr.  Shand.  As  I  believe  him  to 
have  been  guilty  of  as  wicked  a 
crime  as  any  man  can  well  commit, 
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I  cannot  concern  myself  in  asking 
for  -a  pardon  for  him.  My  own 
impression  is  that  he  should  have 
been  sent  to  penal  servitude." 

"By  George!"  exclaimed  Dick, 
"  I  tell  you  that  it  is  all  a  lie  from 
beginning  to  end." 

"  I  fear  we  cannot  do  any  good 
by  talking  about  it,  Mr.  Shand." 

"By  George!"  Dick  hitched 
up  his  yellow  trousers  as  though  he 
were  preparing  for  a  fight.  He  wore 
his  yellow  trousers  without  braces, 
and  in  all  moments  of  energy  • 
hitched  them  up. 

"If  you  please  I  will  say  good 
morning  to  you." 

"  By  George !  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  was  there  all  the  time,  and 
that  Caldigate  never  spoke  to  the 
woman,  or  so  much  as  saw  her  all 
that  month,  and  that  therefore  your 
own  sister  is  in  honest  truth  Cal- 
digate's  wife,  you  won't  listen  to 
me !  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that 
I'm  lying?"* 

"Mr.  Shand,  I  must  ask  you  to 
leave  my  office." 

"  By  George !  I  wish  I  had  you, 
Mr.  Bolton,  out  at  Ahalala,  where 
there  are  not  quite  so  many  police- 
men as  there  are  here  at  Cam- 
bridge." 

"I  shall  have  to  send  for  one  of 
them  if  vou  don't  go  away,  Mr. 
Shand." 

"  Uere's  a  man  who,  even  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  sister,  won't  hear 
the  truth,  just  because  he  hates  his 
sister's  husband  !  What  have  I  got 
to  gel  by  lying?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell."  Bolton,  as 
he  said  this,  prepared  himself  for 
a  sudden  attack;  but  Shand  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
injure  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
interested,  as  well  as  himself,  by  any 
exhibition  of  violence,  and  therefore 
left  the  office. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Bromley,  when  all 
this  was  told  him ;  "he  is  not  a 
cruel  man,  nor  dishonest,  nor  even 
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nntnie  to  liis  sister.  But  having 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  Caldi- 
gate  had  been  married  in  Australia, 
he  cannot  release  himself  from  the 
idea.  And,  as  he  thinks  so,  he  feels 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  his  sister 
and  Caldigate  apart." 

"But  why  does  he  not  believe 
me?"  demanded  Dick. 

**  In  answer  to  that,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  believe  you. " 

Then  there  came  a  request  from 
l^abington  that  Dick  Shand  would 
go  over  to  them  there  for  a  day. 
At  Babington  opinion  was  divided. 
Aunt  Polly  and  her  eldest  daughter, 
and  with  them  Mr.  Smirkie,  still 
thought  that  John  Caldigate  was  a 
wicked  bigamist;  but  the  squire 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
gradually  gone  over  to  the  other 
side.  The  squire  had  never  been 
hot  against  the  offender,  having 
been  one  of  those  who  fancied  that 
a  marriage  at  a  very  out-of-the-way 
place  such  as  Ahalala  did  not  sig- 
nify much.  And  now  when  he 
heard  of  Dick  Shand's  return  and 
proffered  evidence,  he  declared  that 
J)ick  Shand  having  been  born  a 
gentleman,  though  he  had  been  ever 
so  much  a  sinner,  and  ever  so  much 
a  drunkard,  was  entitled  to  credence 
before  a  host  of  Crinketts.  But 
with  aunt  Polly  and  Julia  there 
remained  the  sense  of  the  old  injury, 
robbing  Shand  of  all  his  attributes 
of  birth,  and  endowing  even  Crinkett 
with  truth.  Then  there  had  been 
a  few  words,  and  the  squire  had 
asserted  himself,  and  insisted  upon 
asking  Shand  to  Babington. 

*'Did  vou  ever  see  such  trou- 
sersT'  said  Julia  to  her  mother. 
-'l  would  not  believe  him  on  his 
oath." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Smirkie, 
who  of  the  three  was  by  far  the 
most  vehement  in  his  adherence  to 
the  verdict.  "The  man  is  a  noto- 
rious drunkard.  And  he  has  that 
look  of  wildncss  which  bad  charac- 


ters always  bring  with   them  fro 
the  colonies." 

"He  didn't  drink  anythiog  h 
water  at  lunch,"  said  one  of  t 
younger  girls. 

**  They  never  do  when  tbey' 
eating,"  said  Mr.  Smirkie.  For  t 
groat  teetotal  triumph  had  not 
yet  been  made  known  to  the  fai 
ily  at  Babington.  "These  regal 
drunkards  take  it  at  all  times  ; 
themselves,  in  their  own  roon 
He  has  delirium  tremens  in  his  fa( 
I  don't  believe  a  word  that  ! 
says." 

'*He  certainly  does  wear  t 
oddest  trousers  I  ever  saw/'  si 
aunt  Polly. 

At  the  same  time  Dick  himsi 
was  closeted  with  the  squire,  ai 
was  convincing  him  that  there  h 
been  no  Australian  marriage  at  n 
"  They  didn't  jump  over  a  brooi 
stick,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
asked  the  squire,  intending  to 
jocose. 

"They  did  nothing  at  all"  sa 
Dick,  who  had  worked  himself  ' 
to  a  state  of  great  eamcstne 
"Caldigate  wouldn't  as  much 
look  at  her  at  that  time  ; — and  th 
to  come  home  here  and  find  h' 
in  prison  because  he  had  marri 
her!  How  any  one  should  ha 
believed  it !" 

"  They  did  believe  it.  The  ^ 
men  here  believe  it  now,  as  y 
perceive." 

*'  It's  an  awful  shame,  Mr.  Babir 
ton.  Think  of  her,  Mr.  Babingtc 
It's  harder  on  her  even  than  nil 
for  he  was,-*-well,  fond  of  the  ii 
man  once." 

''It  is  hard.  But  we  must 
what  we  can  to  get  him  out.  ] 
write  to  our  member.  Sir  Qteoi 
supports  the  Government,  and  1 
get  him  to  see  the  Secretary.  It 
hard  upon  a  young  fellow  just  wh 
he  has  got  married  and  come  iotc 
nice  property." 

"  And  her,  Mr.  Babington  !" 
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bad,  indeed.  I'll  see  Sir 
itself.  The  odd  part  of  it 
ItODs  are  all  against  liim. 
•n  never  quite  liked  the 
and  his  wife  is  a  regular 

le  squire  was  gained,  and 
jer  daughter.  But  Mr. 
as  as  obdurate  as  ever. 
J  of  his  ground  was  cut 
er  his  feet  when  Dick's 
peculiar  habits  were  ob- 
dinner.  Mr.  Srairkie  did 
ing  to  his  doctrine  that 
drunkard  never  drinks  at 

but  when  Dick,  on  being 
regard  to  wine,  apologised 

that  he  had  become  so 
.»a  in  the  colonies  as  not 

to  t^ke  anything  else  at 
5  peculiarity  was  discussed 
IS  driven  to  own  that  he 
:  nothing  stronger  for  the 
vears.  Then  it  became 
delirium  tremens  was  not 

his  face  quite  so  plainly 
lirkie  had  at  first  thought, 

was  nothing  left  but  his 
►  condemn  him.  But  Mr. 
vas  still  cofitidcnt.  "  I 
k  you  can  go  beyond  the 


verdict,"  he  said.  **  There  may  be 
a  pardon,  of  course ; — though  I  shall 
never  believe  it  till  I  see  it.  But 
though  there  were  twenty  pardons 
she  ought  not  to  go  back  to  him. 
The  pardon  does  not  alter  the  crime, 
— and  whether  he  was  married  in 
Australia,  or  whether  he  was  not, 
she  ought  to  think  that  he  was, 
because  the  jury  has  said  so.  If 
she  had  any  feeling  of  feminine 
propriety  she  would  shut  herself  up 
and  call  herself  Miss  Bolton." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  in  the 
least;^'  said  the  squire ;  "  and  I  hope 
I  may  live  to  see  a  dozen  little 
Caldigates  running  about  on  that 
lawn." 

And  there  were  a  few  words  up^ 
stairs  on  the  subject  between  Mr. 
Smirkio  and  his  wife, — for  even  Mrs. 
Smirkie  and  aunt  Polly  at  last  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  Dick's  energy. 
**  Indeed,  then,  if  he  comes  out-," 
said  the  wife,  **  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  him  at  Plnm-cum-Pippins." 
This  was  said  in  a  voice  which  did 
not  admit  of  contmdiction,  and  was 
evidence  at  any  rate  that  Dick's 
visit  to  Babington  had  been  success- 
ful in  spite  of  the  yellow  trousers. 


CHAPTER    LII. THE    FORTUNES    OF    BAG  WAX. 


gether  new  idea  had  oc- 
Baocwax  as  he  sat  in  his 
ir  his  interview  with  Sir 
m ; — and  it  was  an  idea 
I  nature  that  he  thought 
liis  wa}'  quite  plain  to 
te    manifestation    of    the 

of  Caldigate,  to  a  cer- 
a  pardon,  and  to  an  im- 
md    of    the    whole    com- 

Bv  a  sudden  glance  at 
[ice  his  eye  had  caught 
which  in  all  his  glances 
cr  before  observed.  Then 
3  went  to  work,  and  find- 
certain  little  marks  were 
legible,  he  became  on  a 


sudden  violently  hot, — so  that  the 
sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead. 
Here  was  the  whole  thing  disclosed 
at  once, — disclosed  to  all  the  world 
if  he  chose  to  disclose  it  But  if 
he  did  so,  then  there  could  not  be 
any  need  for  that  journey  to  Syd- 
ney, which  Sir  John  still  thought 
to  be  expedient  And  this  thing 
which  he  had  now  seen  was  not 
one  within  his  own  branch  of  work, 
— was  not  a  matter  with  which  he 
was  bound  to  be  conversant  Somc- 
bodv  else  ought  to  have  found  it 
out  His  own  knowledge  wa« 
purely  accidental.  There  would 
be  no  disgrace  to  him  in  not  flxvvl- 
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ing  it  out.  But  he  had  found  it 
out. 

Bagwax  was  a  man  who,  in  his 
official  zeal  and  official  capacity,  had 
exercised  his  intellect  far  beyond 
the  matters  to  which  he  was  bound 
to  apply  himself  in  the  mere  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  Post-marks 
were  his  business ;  and  had  he 
given  all  his  mind  to  post-marks,  he 
would  have  sufficiently  carried  out 
that  great  doctrine  of  doing  the 
duty  which  England  expects  from 
every  man.  But  he  had  travelled 
beyond  post-marks,  and  had  looked 
into  many  things.  Among  other 
matters  he  had  looked  into  penny 
stamps,  twopenny  stamps,  and  other 
stamps.  In  post-office  phraseology 
there  is  sometimes  a  confusion  be- 
cause the  affixed  effigy  of  her 
Majesty's  head,  which  represents 
the  postage  paid,  is  called  a  stamp, 
and  the  post-marks  or  impressions 
indicating  the  names  of  towns  are 
also  called  stamps.  Those  post- 
marks or  impressions  had  been  the 
work  of  Bagwax's  life;  but  his  zeal, 
his  joy  in  his  office,  and  the  gen- 
eral energy  of  his  disposition,  had 
opened  up  to  him  also  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  qneen's-heads.  That 
stamp,  that  effigy,  that  twopenny 
queen's-head,  which  by  its  presence 
on  the  corner  of  the  envelope  pur- 
ported to  have  been  the  price  of 
conveying  the  letter  from  Sydney 
to  Nobble,  on  10th  May  1873,  had 
certainly  been  manufactured  and 
sent  out  to  the  colony  since  that 
date! 

There  are  signs  invisible  to  ordi- 
nary eyes  which  are  plain  as  the 
sun  at  noonday  to  the  initiated. 
It  is  so  in  all  arts,  in  all  sciences. 
Bagwax  was  at  once  sure  of  his 
fact.  To  his  instructed  gaze  the 
little  receipt  for  twopence  was  as 
clearly  dated  as  though  the  figures 
were  written  on  it.  And  yet  he 
had  never  looked  at  it  before.  In 
the   absorbing    interest   which   the 


post-mark  had  created, — that 
ulent  post -mark,  as  it^  c< 
was, — he  had  never  condec 
to  examine  the  postage-stamp 
now  he  saw  and  was  certain. 

If  it  was  80, — and  he  1 
doubt, — then  would  Caldigat 
ly  be  released.  It  is  hope 
the  reader  will  follow  the  d 
Bagwax,  which  was  in  this 
very  clear.  This  envelope  hi 
brought  up  at  the  trial  as  e^ 
that,  on  a  certain  day,  Caldig 
written  to  the  woman  as  hi 
and  had  sent  the  letter  throi 
post-office.  For  such  send! 
postage-stamp  was  necessary 
postage-stamp  had  certain!; 
put  on  when  the  envelope  w 
pared  for  its  intended  purpose 
if  it  could  be  proved  by  the 
itself  that  it  had  not  been  i 
ence  on  the  date  impressed 
envelope,  then  the  fraud  w( 
quite  apparent.  And  if  th< 
been  such  fraud,  then  would 
timony  of  all  those  four  witnt 
crushed  into  arrant  perjury, 
had  produced  the  fraudulen 
ment,  and  by  it  would  be  thoi 
condemned.  There  could  be 
cessitv  for  a  journey  to  Sydn 

As  it  all  became  clear 
mind,  he  thumped  his  table 
in  triumph,  —  partly  in  < 
"What's  the  matter  witl 
now?"  said  Mr.  CurlydoTi 
was  a  quarter  past  four,  and 
down  had  not  completed  hi 
inspections.  Had  Bagwas 
doing  his  proper  share  of 
Curlydown  would  have 
washed  his  hands  and  chaD| 
coat,  and  have  been  ready  ' 
for  the  4.30  train.  As  it  ' 
had  an  hour  of  labour  befo: 
and  would  be  unable  to  co 
plums  upon  his  wall,  as  wa 
with  him  before  dinner. 

"  It  becomes  more  wc 
every  day,"  said  Bagwax,  so 
— almost  awfully. 
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It  ia  very  wonderful  to  me  that 
a  nan  should  be  able  to  {%it  so  many 
boQra  looking  at  one  dirty  bit  of 
paper." 

**  Every  moment  that  I  pass  with 
tliat  envelope  before  my  eyes  I  see 
tli«  innocent  hnsband  in  jail,  and 
tli€  poor  afflicted  wife  weeping  in 
lier  solitude." 

"  You'll  be  going  on  to  the  stage, 
Bagwax,  before  this  is  done." 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
it  was  the  career  for  which  I  was 
l>est  adapted.  But,  as  to  the  en- 
velope, the  facts  are  now  certain." 

"  Any  new  facts  ?"  asked  Cnrly- 

5^own.     But  he  asked  the  question 

*i    a  jeering   tone,  not   at    all    as 

though  desiring  confidence  or  offer- 

"^g"  sympathy. 

Yes,"  replied   Bagw  owly. 

The  facts  are  certainly  new, — and 

oat  convincing;  but  as  you  have 

^^^t;  given  attention  to  the  particular 

•^•"^rich  concerned,  there  can  be  no 

^^^c>ci  in  my  mentioning  them.    You 

^^^t^ld  not  understand  me."     It  was 

^^**^  that  he  revenged  himself   on 

Z'y^'^'lydown.     Then  there  was  again 

*"^^ce  between  them  for  a  quarter 

I  «n   hour,  during    which    Curly- 

^^^^^n   was   hurrying    through     his 

^^*k,  and  Bagwax  was  meditating 

^  *^^  Either  it  was  certainly  his  duty  to 

^^^^e   known  the   facts   as  to   the 

^*^tage-stamp.     **You   are   so  un- 

.  ^^>^d,"  said  Bafjwax   at  last,    in   a 

r^^^e  of  injured  friendship,  burning 

^*^     tell  his  new  discovery. 

^^  ^  **  You  have  got  it  all  your  way," 

^^i^   Curlydown,  without  lifting  his 

^^ad.     '*  And  then,  as  you  said  just 

^Ow, — I  don't  understand." 

"  rd  tell  you  everything  if  you'd 
^nly  be  a  little  less  hard." 

Curlydown  was  envious.  He  had, 
of  course,  been  told  of  the  civil 
things  which  Sir  John  Joram  had 
said ;  and  though  he  did  not  quite 
believe  all,  he  was  convinced  that 
Bagwax  was  supposed  to  have  dis- 
tinguished  himself.     If   there   was 


anything  to  be  known  he  would 
like  to  know  it.  Nor  was  he  natu- 
rally quarrelsome.  Bagwax  was  his 
old  friend.  *'  I  don't  mean  to  be 
hard,"  he  said.  "Of  course  one 
does  feel  one's  self  fretted  when  one 
has  been  obliged  to  miss  two 
trains." 

"  Can  I  lend  a  hand  I"  said  Bag- 
wax. 

"  It  doesn't  signify  now.  I  can't 
catch  anything  before  the  6.20. 
One  does  expect  to  get  away  a  little 
earlier  than  that  on  a  Saturday. 
What  is  it  that  vou've  found  out  ?" 

'*  Do  you  really  care  to  know  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do, — if  it's  anything 
in  earnest.  .  I  took  quite  as  much 
interest  as  you  in  the  matter  when 
we  were  down  at  Cambridge." 

"You  see  that  postage-stamp?" 
Bagwax  stretched  out  the  envelope, 
— or  rather  the  photograph  of  the 
envelope,  for  it  was  no  more.  But 
the  Queen's  head,  with  all  its  oblit- 
erating smudges,  and  all  its  marks 
and  peculiarities,  was  to  be  seen 
quite  as  plainly  as  on  the  original, 
which  was  tied  up  carefully  among 
the  archives  of  the  trial.  '*  You 
sec  that  postage-stamp  ?"  Curly- 
down took  his  glass,  and  looked  at 
the  document,  and  declared  that  he 
saw  the  postage-stamp  very  plainly^ 
"  But  it  does  not  tell  you  anything 
particular  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  particular — at  the 
first  glance,"  said  Curlydown,  gaz- 
ing through  the  glass  with  all  his 
eyes. 

"  Look  again." 

"I  see  that  they  obliterate  out 
there  with  a  kind  of  star." 

**  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  The  bunch  of  hair  at  the  back 
of  the  head  isn't  quite  like  our 
bunch  of  hair." 

"Just  the  same; — ^taken  from 
the  same  die,"  said  Bagwax. 

"  The  little  holes  for  dividing  the 
stamps  are  bigger." 

"  It  isn't  that." 
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"  Then  what  the  d- 


is  it  ? 


»» 


"  There  are  letters  at  every  cor- 
ner," said  Bagwax. 

♦'That's  of  course,"  said  Curly- 
down. 

"  Can  you  read  those  letters  ?" 
Curlydown  owned  that  he  never 
had  quite  understood  what  those 
letters  meant.  "  Those  two  P's  in 
the  two  bottom  corners  tell  me 
that  that  stamp  wasn't  printed  be- 
fore '74.  It  was  all  explained  to  me 
not  long  ago.  Now  the  post-mark 
is  dated  "73."  There  was  an  air  of 
triumph  about  Bagwax  as  lie  said 
this  which  almost  drove  Curlydown 
back  to  hostility.  But  he  checked 
himself,  merely  shaking  liis  head, 
and  continued  to  look  at  the  stamp. 
**What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
asked  Bagwax. 

"You'd  have  to  prove  it." 

**  Of  course  I  should.  But  the 
stamps  are  made  here  and  are  sent 
out  to  the  colony.  I  shall  see 
Smithers  at  the  stamp-oflico  to- 
morrow, of  course."  Mr.  Smithers 
was  a  gentleman  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  stamps.  '♦  But  I 
know  my  facts.  I  am  as  well  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  those  letters  as 
though  I  had  made  postage-stamps 
my  own  peculiar  duty.  Now  what 
ought  I  to  do  ?" 

"  You  wouldn't  have  to  go,  I 
suppose." 

**  Not  a  foot." 

"  And  yet  it  ought  to  be  fonnd 
out  how  that  date  got  there."  And 
Curlydown  put  his  finger  upon  the 
impression — 10th  May  1873. 

**  Not  a  doubt  about  it.  I  should 
do  a  deal  of  good  by  going  if  they'd 
give  me  proper  authority  to  over- 
haul everything  in  the  office  out 
there.  They  had  the  letter  stamped 
fraudulently;  — fraudulently,  Mr. 
Curlydown !  Perhaps  if  I  stayed 
at  home  to  give  evidence,  they'd 
send  you  to  Sydney  to  find  all  that 
out." 

There  was  a  courtesy  in  this  sug- 


gestion which  induced  Gariydon 
to  ask  his  junior  to  come  dowB  and 
take   pot  -  luck     at  Apricot  Villi. 
Bagwax  was  delighted,  for  his  bent 
had  been  sore  at  the  coolueaB  which 
had  grown  up  between  him  and  the 
man    under   whose   wing   be  hii 
worked  for  so  many  years.    He  hid 
been    devoted    to    Curlydown  iiU 
growing  ambition  had  taught  him 
to  think  himself  able  to  strike  ont 
a  line  for  himself.     Mr.  Curlydown 
had  two  daughters,  of  whom  the 
younger,  Jemima,  had  found  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Bagwax.    Bat 
since  the   jealousy  had   spmif  up 
between  the  two  men  he  bad  Defer 
seen  Jemima,  nor  tasted  the  freits 
of  Curly  down's  garden.    MrB.CQrly- 
dowTi,  who   approved   of  Bagwtx, 
had  been  angry,  and  Jemima  her- 
self had  become  sullen  and  oolov- 
ing  to   her  father.     On  that  vxj 
morning   Mrs.   Curlydown  had  de- 
clared that  she  hated  quarrels  like 
poison.     "  So  do  I,  mamma,"  »i<i 
Jemima,  breaking  her  silence  em- 
phatically.    *'  Not  that  Mr.  Bagw»s 
is  anything  to  anybody." 

**  That  does  look  like  aomethin^y 
said  Curlydown,  whispering  to  bis 
friend  in  the  railway  carriage.  They 
were  sitting  opposite  to  each  othei» 
with  their  knees  together, — and  were 
of  course  discussing  the  envelope. 

"It  is  everything.     When  they 
were  making  up  their  case  in  An** 
tralia,  and  when  the  woman  broog^^ 
out  the  cover  with  his  writing  iipo? 
it,  with  the  very  name,  Mrs.  Cali*' 
gate,  written  by  himself, — Criukd* 
wasn't   contented   with    that     ^? 
they  put  their  heads  together,  «0" 
said  that  if  the  letter  could  be  g^* 
to  look  like  a  posted  letter, — a  1®*^ 
ter  sent   regularly   by  the  poat**"^ 
that  would  l)e  real  evidence.     Ti>® 
idea  wasn't  bad."  .  _ 

"  Nothing  has  ever  been  coo»*^' 
ered    better    evidence     than    p^ 
marks,"  said    Curlydown,  with 
thority. 
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eas  a  good  idea.  Then  they 
get  a  postage-stamp.  They 
new  how  they  might  put 
»ot  into  it  there.  And  they 
1  of  some  young  man  at  the 
ce  who  knew  how  to  fix  a 
rap  with  a  past  date.  How 
ings  become  clear  when  one 
,  them  long  enough  !" 
y  one  has  to  have  an  eye  in 
'ad.V 

.,"  said  Bagwax,  as  modestly 
>uld  at  such  a  moment.  *'  A 
las  to  have  his  wits  about 
ore  he  can  do  anything  out 
common  way  in  any  line, 
tell  Sir  John  everything  at 
-wouldn't  you  ?"  Curlydown 
his  hat  and  scratched  his 
"  Dutv  first,  vou  know; — 
st,"  said  Bagwax. 
a  man's  own  line, — yes,'' 
irlydown.  **  Somebody  else 
to  have  found  that  out. 
lot  post-oflice.  It's  stamps 
:es.  It's  very  hard  that  a 
ould  have  to  cut  the  nose 
own  face  by  knowing  more 
need  know." 

;y !  duty  I"  said  Bagwax, 
pened  the  carriage-door  and 
out  on  to  the  platform, 
n  he  got  up  to  the  cottage, 
irlvdown  assured  him  that 
uite  a  cure  for  sore  eyes  to 
.  Sophia,  the  elder  of  the 
ughters  at  home,  told  him 
;  was  a  false  truant;  and 
surmised  that  the  great  at- 
s  of  the  London  season  had 
}d  him  from  coming  down 
iold.  ^'  It  isn't  that,  in- 
he  said.  *'  I  am  always 
d  in  running  down.  But 
diiratc  affair  has  been  so 
ntV' 

I  mean  the  trial,"  said  Mrs. 
•vvn.     "  But   the    man    has 
prison  ever  so  long." 
justly  I     Most  unjustly  !" 
t  so,  reallv  T'  asked  Jemima, 
he  poor  young  bride  ?" 


"  Not  so  much  of  a  bride,"  said 
Sophia.     "  She's  got  one,  I  know." 

*'  And  papa  says  you're  to  go  out 
to  Botany  Bay,"  said  Jemima.  "  It'll 
be  years  and  years  before  you  are 
back  again."  Then  he  explained  it 
was  not  Botany  Bay,  and  he  would 
be  back  in  six  months.  And,  after 
all,  he  wasn't  going  at  all.  "Well, 
I  declare,  if  papa  isn't  down  the 
walk  already !"  said  Jemima,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window. 

**  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  at  all," 
said  Bagwax  in  a  melancholy  tone 
as  he  went  up-stairs  to  wash  his 
hands. 

The  dinner  was  very  pleasant; 
and  as  Curlydown  and  his  guest 
drank  their  bottle  of  port  together 
at  the  open  window,  it  was  defi- 
nitely settled  that  Bagwax  should 
reveal  the  mystery  of  the  postage- 
stamp  to  Sir  John  Joram  at  once. 
"  I  should  have  it  like  a  lump  of 
lead  on  my  conscience  all  the  time 
I  was  on  the  deep,"  said  Bagwax, 
solemnly.  ^  , 

"  Conscience  is  conscience,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Curlydown. 

"  I  don't  think  that  I'm  given  to 
be  afraid,"  said  Bagwax.  "  The 
ocean,  if  I  know  myself,  would  have 
no  terrors  for  me ; — not  if  I  was 
doing  my  duty.  But  I  should  hear 
the  ship's  sides  cracking  with  every 
blast  if  that  secret  were  lodged 
within  rav  breast." 

**  Take  another  glass  of  port,  old 
boy." 

Bagwax  did  take  another  glass, 
finishing  the  bottle,  and  continued. 
**  Farewell  to  those  smiling  shores. 
Farewell,  'Sydney,  and  all  her 
charms.  Farewell  to  her  orange 
groves,  her  blue  mountains,  and  her 
rich  gold-fields." 

"Take  a  drop  of  whitewash  to 
wind  up,  and  then  we'll  join  the 
ladies."  Curlydown  was  a  strictly 
hospitable  roan,  and  in  his  own 
house  would  not  appear  to  take 
amiss  anything  his  guest  might  say. 
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But  wlien  Bagwax  became  too 
poetical  over  his  wine,  Curlydown 
"waxed  impatient.  Bagwax  took 
his  drop  of  whitewash,  and  then 
hurried  on  to  the  lawn  to  join 
Jemima. 

"  And  you  really  are  not  going  to 
those  distant  parts  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Bagwax,  with  all  that 
melancholy  which  wine  and  love 
combined  with  sorrow  can  produce. 
"  That  dream  is  over." 

"  I  am  so  glad." 

"  "Why  should  you  be  glad  ? 
Why  should  a  resolve  which  it 
almost  breaks  my  heart  to  make  be 
a  source  of  joy  to  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  would  have  noth- 
ing to  regret  at  leaving,  Mr.  Bag- 
wax." 

•  "Very  much, — if  I  were  going 
for  ever.  No;  I  could  never  do 
that,  unless  I  were  to  take  some 
dear  one  with  me.  But,  as  I  said, 
that  dream  is  over.  It  has  ever 
been  my  desire  to  see  foreign 
climes,  and  the  chance  so  seldom 
comes  in  a  man's  wav." 

f*  YouVe  been  to  Ostcnd,  I  know, 
Mr.  Bagwax." 

"  Oh  yes,  and  to  Boulogne,"  said 
Bagwax,  proudly.  **  But  the  desire 
of  travel  grows  with  the  thing  it 
feeds  on.  I  long  to  overcome  great 
distances, — to  feel  that  I  have  put 
illimitable  space  behind  me.  To 
set  my  foot  on  shores  divided  from 
these  by  the  thickness  of  all  the 
earth  would  give  me  a  sense  of 
grandeur  which  I — which, — which, 
— would  be  magniBcent." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  natural  in  a 
man." 

*'  In  some  men,"  said  Bagwax, 
not  liking  to*be  told  that  his  heroic 
instincts  were  shared  by  all  his 
brethren. 

"  But  women,  of  course,  think  of 
the  dangers.  Suppose  you  were  to 
be  cast  away !" 

"What  matter?  With  a  father 
^f  a  family,  of  course,  it  would  be 


different.  Bat  a  lone  mai 
never  think  of  such  things.' 
ma  shook  her  head  and  w 
lently  by  his  side.  "  If  II 
dear  one  who  cared  for  me  1 
it  would  be  different  with  i 

"  I   don't  know,"  said 
'*  Gentlemen   like  to   amuj 
selves  sometimes,    but   it 
often  go  very  deep." 

'*  Things   always   go*  de 
me,"  said  Bagwax.     "  I  pt 
that  journey  to    the   antif 
panted  for  it  I     Now  that  i 
perhaps  some  day  I   may 
under  what  circumstances  it 
relinquished.     In     the     n 
my  mind  passes   to   other 
— or    perhaps    I    should 
heart— -Jemima !"     Then 
stopped  on  the  path, 
f    "  Go  on,  Mr.  Bagwax.     I 
be  looking  at  you." 

''Jemima,"    he    said,  " 
recompense    me    by  your 
what  I  have  lost  on  the  o 
of  the  globe  ?"     She  reco 
him,  and  he  was  happy. 

The  future  father  and  8( 
sat  and  discussed  their  joii 
for  an  hour  after  the  ladie 
tired.  As  to  Jemima  and 
Bagwax  was  allowed  to 
gether  triumphant.  Mrs. 
down  kissed  him,  and  h 
Sophia.  That  was  in 
What  passed  between  k 
Jemima  no  human  eye  sa 
old  post-office  clerk  t< 
younger  one  to  his  heart, 
clarcd  that  he  was  perfectly 
with  his  girl's  choice.  ^ 
ways  known  that  you  were 
he  said,  "  and  that's  wha 
to.  Sh^  has  had  her  admi 
perhaps  might  liave  looked 
but  what's  rank  or  mon 
man's  fond  of  pleasure  f  1 
that  was  settled  they  retam 
to  the  Caldigate  envelope, 
down  was  not  quite  so  sr 
that  question   of  duty.     1 
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journey  to  Sydney,  with  a 
a-day  allowed  for  expenses, 
e  traveller's  salary  going  on 
time,  would  put  a  nice  sum 
y  money  intoBagwax's  pock- 
It  wouldn't  be  less  than  two 
d  towards  furnishing,  my 
aid  Curlydown.  **  You'll  want 
ad  as  for  the  delay,  what's 
nths?  Girls  like  to  have  a 
me  to  boast  about  it." 
Bagwax  had  made  up  his 
and  nothing  would  shake 
"  If  they'll  let  me  go  out  all 
me,  to  set  matters  right,  of 
I'd  take  the  job.  I  should 
it  a  duty,  and  would  bear 
lay  as  well  as  I  could.  If 
a  thought  it  right  I'm  sure 
uldn't  complain.     Bat  since 


I  saw  that  letter  on  that  stamp  my 
conscience  has  told  me  that  I  most 
reveal  it  all.  It  might  bo  me  as 
was  in  prison, '  and  Jemima  who 
was  told  that  I  had  a  wife  in 
Australia.  Since  I've  looked  at  it 
in  that  light  I've  been  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  go  to  Sir  John 
Joram's  chambers  to-morrow.  Gk>od 
night,  Mr.  Curlydown.  I  am  very 
glad  you  asked  me  down  to  the 
cottage  to-day ; ,  more  glad  than 
anything." 

At  half-past  eleven,  by  the  last 
train,  Bagwax  returned  to  town, 
and  spent  the  night  with  miogleid 
dreamsy  in  which  Sydney,  Jemima, 
and  the  envelope  were  all  in  their 
tarns  eluding  him,  and  all  in  their 
turns  within  nis  grasp. 


CHAPTER  LIII. — SIR   JOHN   BAOKS   HIS   OPINION. 


ell,  Mc.  Bagwax,  I'm  glad 
's   only   one    envelope    this 

This  was  said  by  Sir  John 
to  the  honest  and  energetic 
Bee  clerk  on  the  morning  of 
sday  the  3d  September,  when 
yer  would  have  been  among 
Iridgres  down  io  Suffolk  bat 

vicissitudes  of  John  Caldi- 
;ase.  It  was  hard  upon  Sir 
md  went  something  against 
lin  with  him.  He  was  past 
le  of  life  at  which  men  are 
astic  as  to  the  wrongs  of 
— as  was  Bagwax ;  and  had, 
J,  much  less  to  gain  from  the 
or  to  expect,  than  Bagwax. 
uglit  that  the  pertinacity  of 
X,  and  the  coming  of  Dick 
at  the  moment  of  his  holi- 
ere  circumstances  which  jus- 
bhe  use  of  a  little  internal 
language, — such  as  he  had  oc- 
lly  used  extcmall}'  before  he 
jcome  Attorney-General.     In 

bad damned  Dick  Shand 

igwax,  and  in  doing  so  had 
;red  that  Jones  his  clerk  was 


internal.  ''  I  wish  he  had  gone  to  * 
Sydney  a  month  ago,"  he  said  to 
Jones.  But  when  Jones  suggest- 
ed that  Bagwax  might  bo  sent  to 
Sydney  without  further  trouble, 
Sir  John's  conscience  pricked  him. 
*  Not  to  be  able  to  shoot  a  Suffolk 
partridge  on  the  1st  of  September 
was  very  cruel,  but  to  be  detained 
wrongfully  in  Cambridge  jail  was 
worse ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  thai 
such  cruelty  had  been  inflicted  on 
Caldigate.  On  tho  Saturday  Dick 
Shand  had  been  with  him/  He 
had  remained  in  town  on  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  by  agreement  with 
Mr.  Seely.  Early  on  the  Tuesday 
intimation  was  given  to  him  that 
Bagwax  would  come  on  the  Wed- 
nes^y  with  further  evidence, — ^with 
evidence  which  should  bo  positive- 
ly conclusive.  Bagwax  baa,  in  the 
meantime,  been  with  his  friend 
Smithers  at  the  stamp-office,  and 
was  now  fully  prepared.  By  the 
help  of  Smithers  he  had  arrived  at 
the  fact  that  the  postage-stamp  had 
certmnly  been  fabricated  in  1874, 
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some  months  after  the  date  im- 
printed on  the  cover  of  the  letter 
to  which  it  wa»  affixed. 

"No,  Sir  John; — only  one  this 
time.  We  needn't  move  anything." 
All  the  chaos  had  been  restored  to 
iU  normal  place,  and  looked  as 
though  it  had  never  been  moved 
since  it  was  collected. 

"  And  we  can  prove  that  this 
queen's-head  did  not  exist  until  1st 
January,  1874?" 

"Here's  the  deposition,"  said 
Bagwax,  who,  by  his  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Jones,  had  be- 
come almost  as  good  as  a  lawyer 
himself, — "at  least,  it  isn't  a  de- 
position, of  course, — because  it's 
not  sworn." 

"  A  statement  of  what  can  be 
proved  on  oath." 

"Just  that,  Sir  John.  It's  Mr. 
Smithers  1  Mr.  Smithers  has,  been 
at  the  work  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  I  knew  it  just  as  well  as  iie 
from  the  first,  because  I  attend  to 
these  sort  of  things;  but  I  thought 
it  best  to  goto  the  fountain-head." 

«  Quito  right" 

"Sir  John  will  want  to  hear  it 
from  the  fountain-head,  I  said  to 
myself;  and  therefore  I  went  to 
Smithers.  Smithers  is  perhaps  a 
little  conceited,  but  his  word  is — 
gospel.  In  a  matter  of  postage- 
stamps  Smithers  is  gospel." 

Then  Sir  John  read  the  state- 
ment ;  and  though  he  may  not  have 
taken  it  for  gospel,  still  to  him  it 
was  credible.  "  It  seems  clear,"  he 
said. 

"Clear  as  the  running  stream," 
said  Bagwax. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  all  that 
gang  up  for  perjury,  Mr.  Bagwax." 

"So  should  I,  Sir  John;  —  so 
should  I.  When  I  think  of  tliat 
poor  dear  lady  and  her  infant  babe 
without  a  name,  and  that  young 
father  torn  from  his  paternal  acres 
and  cast  into  a  vile  prison,  my 
blood  boils  within   my  veins,   and 


all  my  passion  to  see  foreign  cfimes 
fades  into  the  distance." 

"  No   foreign    climes  noir,  Mr. 
Bagwax." 

"  I  suppose  not,  Sir  Joho,"  nid 
the  hero,  mournfully. 

"  Not  if  this  be  true." 

"  It's  gospel,  Sir  John ; — gospeL 
They  might  send  me  out  to  set  voA 
office  to  rights.  Things  miut  be 
very  wrong  when  they  could  get 
hold  of  a  date-stamp  and  use  it  in 
that  way.  There  must  be  one  of 
the  gang  in  the  office." 

"  A  bribe  did  it,  I  should  say." 

"  I  could  find  it  out.  Sir  John. 
Let  me  alone  for  that.  You  conid 
say  that  you  have  found  me — qnick- 
like,  in  this  matter ;— couldn't  joo, 
Sir  John  ?"  Bagwax  was  truly 
happy  in  the  love  of  Jemima  Curiy- 
down  ;  but  that  idea  of  earning  two 
hundred  pounds  for  furniture,  aad 
of  seeing  distant  climes  at  the  same 
time,  had  taken  a  strong  bold  of 
his  imagination. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  do 
voice  in  the  matter, — ^unless  wilb 
the  view  of  getting  evidence." 

"  And  we've  got  that ; — haven't 
wo.  Sir  John  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Duty,  Sir  John,  duty  !"  aaid 
Bagwax,  almost  sobbing  through 
his  triumph. 

"That's  it,  Mr.  Bagwax."  S»' 
John  too  had  given  up  his  p»^ 
tridges, — for  a  day  or  two. 

"  And  that  gentleman  will  no^ 
be  restored  to  his  wife  ?" 

"  It  isn't  for  me  to  say.  A^* 
you  and*  I  have  been  engaged  on 

the  same  side "    To  be  told  tha* 

he  had  been  on  the  same  side  vitn 
the  late  Attorney-General,  was  BX: 
most  compensation  to  Bagwax  f'*'' 
the  loss  of  his  journey.  "  As  y^** 
and  I  have  been  on  the  same  sii^ 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  * 
think  that  he  ought  to  be  release**- 
The  matter  remains  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  will  probal>»y 
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d  by  tbe  judge  wlio  tried 

2rQ  man,  Sir  Jobn." 
soft-hearted,  Mr.  Bagwax, — 
mscientious  a  man  as  yon'II 
to  put  your  hand  upon, 
nor  wife  with  her  nameless 
n't  move  him  at  all.  But 
moved  by  such  considera- 
would  be  so  far  unfit  for 

• 

^y  is  divine,"  said  Bagwax. 
therefore  unfit  to  be  used 
erely  human  judge.  You 
[  suppose,  that  Kichard 
as  come  home  ?" 


•> 


ed    he    has,  and  was  with 
^  or  two  since." 
he   say  anything?"     Bag- 
not  rejoiced  at  ])ick'8  op- 
return.      He     thoroughly 
that   Caldigate   should    be 
,  but  he  wished  himself  to 
ise  the  glory  of  the  work, 
iiays  a  great  deal.     He  has 
)oint-blank    that  there  was 
marriage  at  the  time  named. 
Caldifjate  were    living:    to- 
hen,  and    for  some    weeks 
ds,    and    the     woman    was 
ar  them  durinnr  the  time." 
think   of    his    coming   just 

v'ill  be  a  great  help,  Mr. 
;  but  it  wouldn't  be  enough 
He  might  possibly — tell  an 

urv  on  the  other  side,  as  it 

that.  But  this  little  quecn's- 
•e  can't  be  untrue." 
Sir  John,  no ;  that  can't 
I  Bagwax,  comforted;  *'  and 
d  impression  can't  lie  either, 
^lopc   is  what' 11  do  it  after 

pe  so.  You  and  Mr.  Jones 
>are  the  statement  for  the 
y  of  State,  and  1  will  send 
f."  Witli  that  Mr.  Bagwax 
leave,  and  remained  closeted 


with  Mr.  Jones  for  much  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Tbe  moment  Sir  John  was  alone 
he  wrote  an  almost  angry  note  to 
his  friend  Honybnn,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  and  another  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  he  had  the  shoot- 
ing in  Suffolk.  Honybun,  who  was 
also  a  lawyer,  though  less  success- 
ful than  his  friend,  was  a  much 
better  shot,  and  was  already  taking 
the  cream  off  the  milk  of  the  shoot- 
ing. "I  cannot  conceive,"  he  said 
at  the  end  of  his  letter,  "  that,  after 
all  my  experience,  I  should  have 
put  myself  so  much  out  of  my  way 
to  serve  a  client.  A  man  should  do 
what  he  is  paid  to  do,  and  what  it  is 
presumed  that  he  will  do,  and  noth- 
incr  more.  But  here  I  have  been 
instigated  by  an  insane  ambition  to 
emulate  the  good-natured  zeal  of  a 
fellow  who  is  absolutely  willing  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  a 
stranger."  Then  he  went  on  to  say 
that  he  could  not  leave  London  till 
the  Friday. 

Qn  the  Thursday  morning  he  put 
all  the  details  together,  and  himself 
drew  out  a  paper  for  the  perusal  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  State.  As  he  looked 
at  the  matter  all  round,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  question  was  so 
clear  that  even  Judge  Bramber 
could  not  hesitate.  The  evidence 
of  Dick  Shand  was  quite  conclu- 
sive,— if  credible.  It  was  open,  of 
course,  to  strong  doubt,  in  that  it 
could  not  be  sifted  by  cross-exami- 
nation. Alone,  it  certainly  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  extort  a  pardon 
from  any  Secretary  of  State, — as  any 
Secretary  of  State  would  have  been 
alive  to  tbe  fact  that  Dick  might 
have  been  suborned.  Dick's  life 
had  not  been  such  that  his  single 
word  would  have  been  regarded  as 
certainly  true.  But  in  corrobora- 
tion it  was  worth  much.  And  then 
if  the  Secretary  or  the  judge  could 
be  got  to  go  into  that  very  compli- 
cated question  of  the  dated  stamp, 
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it  would,  Sir  John  thought,  become 
evident  to  him  that  the  impression 
had  not  been  made  at  the  time  in- 
dicated. This  had  gradually  been 
borne  in  upon  Sir  John's  mind,  till 
he  was  almost  as  confident  in  his 
facts  as  Bagwax  himself.  But  this 
operation  had  re(iuired  much  time 
jind  much  attention.  Would  the 
Secretary,  or  would  the  judge, 
clear  his  table,  and  give  himself 
time  to  inspect  and  to  measure  two 
or  three  Imndred  post-marks  ?  The 
dat<i  of  the  fabrication  of  the  post- 
age-stamp would  of  course  require 
to  be  verified  by  official  report ; — 
but  if  the  facts  as  stated  by  Bag- 
wax  were  thus  confirmed,  then  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  envelope 
would  be  put  beyond  doubt.  It 
would  be  so  manifest  that  this  mor- 
sel of  evidence  had  been  falsely 
concocted,  that  no  clear-headed  man, 
let  his  prepossessions  be  what  they 
might,  could  doubt  it.  Judge 
Jiramber  would  no  doubt  begin  to 
sift  the  case  with  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  the  jury.  It  was  for  a 
jury  to  ascertain  the  facts;  and  in 
this  case  the  jury  had  done  so.  In 
Jiis  opinion, — in  Judge  Bramber's 
opinion,  as  the  judge  had  often 
declared  it, — a  judge  should  not  be 
required  to  determine  facts.  A  new 
trial,  were  that  possible,  would  be 
the  proper  remedy,  if  remedy  were 
wanted ;  but  as  that  was  impossible, 
he  would  be  driven  to  investigate 
such  new  evidence  as  was  brought 
before  him,  and  to  pronounce  what 
would,  in  truth,  be  another  verdict. 
All  this  was  clear  to  Sir  John  ;  and 
he  told  himself  that  even  Judge 
Bramber  would  not  be  able  to  deny 
that  false  evidence  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury. 

Sir  John,  as  ho  occupied  his 
mind  with  the  matter  on  the  Thurs- 
day morning,  did  wake  himself  up  to 
some  generous  energy  on  his  client's 
behalf, — so  that  in  sending  the  writ- 
ten  statements  of   the  case  to  the 


Home  Secretary,  ho  himself 
a  short  but  strongly-worded   dO' 
**  As  it  is  quite  manifest,"  he 
'*  that  a  certain  amoant  of  false  a: 
fraudulent    circnmstantial   evidei 
has  been  brought  into  court  by  t 
witnesses   who  proved   the  all 
marriage,  and  as  direct  evidence 
now  come  to  hand  on  the  other 
which  is  very  clear,  and  as  far 
we  know  trustworthy,  I  feel  my 
justified  in  demanding  her  Majesty 
pardon  for  my  client.*' 

On  the  next  day  he  went  do* 
to   Birdseye   Lodge,  near  IpswL   -^f 
and  was  quite  enthusiastic  on 
matter  with   his  friend   Ilonyb 
"  I  never  knew  Bramber  go  bey 
a  jury  in  my  life,"  said  Honyba 

"  He'll  have  to  do  it  now,  ~ 
can't  keep  him  in  prison  when  tKser 
find  that  the  chief  witness  *^^rif 
manifestly  perjured.  The  wo»r»in 
swore  on  her  oath  that  the  le'fcter 
reached  her  by  post  in  May  lg-*?3. 
It  certainly  did  not  do  so.  'M^he 
cover,  as  we  see  it,  has  beeo  fiit>r>' 
cated  since  that  date." 

**  I  never  thou<rht  the  cover  w^*>* 
for  much,"  said  llonybun. 

"  For  very  little, — for  nothing  ** 
all  perhaps, — till  proved  to  be  fr»«»^" 
ulent.  If  they  had  left  the  le€t^^' 
alone  their  case  would  have  b^^* 
strong  enough  for  a  conviction.  -^^ 
it  was,  they  were  fools  enough  ** 
go  into  a  business  of  this  sort;  1:>**^ 
they  have  done  so,  and  as  \Y^^3 
have  been  found  out,  the  fal*^ 
hood  which  has  been  detected  coir^** 
every  word  of  their  spoken  evide**^* 
with  suspicion.  It  will  be  li'^ 
losins:  so  much  of  his  heart's  bl<K> 
but  the  old  fellow  will  have  to  g^ 
way." 

"lie    never    gave    way    in     !•* 
life."  ^ 

"  We'll  make  him  begin." 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  ponv  he  don't** 

"  I'll  take  the  bet,'"'  said  the  1^^ 
Attorney-General.  But  as  he  ^'^ 
so,  he  looked  round  to  see  that  o*'^ 
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gamekeeper  was  near  eoough 
*  him. 

;hat  Friday  Bagwax  was  in  a 
Qeladcholy  state  of  mind  at 
ce,  in  spite  of  the  brilliancy 
prospects  with  Miss  Ciirly- 
"I'll  just  come  back  to  my 
)rk,"  he  said  to  his  future 
in-law,  **  There's  nothing 
r  me  to  do." 

s  was  all  as  it  should  be,  and 

have  been  regarded  a  day  or 

yo  by   Curlydown   as  simple 

There    had    been    quite 

1    of  that  pottering  over  an 

^^elope,  to  the  manifest  incon- 

ce    of    himself    and    others. 

ow    the   matter    was  altered. 

as  a   paternal   and    an  afFec- 

heart,    and    he    saw    very 

the     pecuniary    advantage 

ourney  to  Sydney.     And  he 

00  that,  in  official  life  as  well 
3 where,  to  those  who  have 
s  given.     Now  that  Bagwax 

him  in  the  light  of  a  son,  he 
Baorwax  to  rise  in  the  world. 

wouldn't  give  it  up,"  said  he. 

it  what  would  you  do?" 

1  stick  to  it  like  wax  till  they 
iiethinor  fur  me." 

lere's  nothing  to  stick  to." 
1  take   it  for  granted  I  was 
at  once  to  Sydney.     Fd  get 
tfit,  and,  by  George  !  Td  take 
ice." 

^e    told    Sir    John     I    wasn't 
;  and  he  said  it  wasn't  neces- 
As  Bagwax  told  his  sad  tale 
lost  wept. 

tv'ouldn't  mind  that.     I'd  have 

of  them  somehow.     Why  is 

bave  all  the  pay  ?     No  doubt 

;en    hundreds    to    him ;    and 

done  the  work   and  got  no- 

hen  I  asked  him  to  get  me 
ic  said  he'd  no  power  ; — not 
's  all  so  plain."  lie  turned 
.0  down  towards  the  desk  to 
tie  tear  that  now  was,  in  truth, 
g  down  his  face.  *'  But  duty !" 


he  said,  looking  up  again.     "Duty  ! 

England    expects .     D it, 

who's  going  to  whimper?  When 
I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow  at  night 
and  think  that  I,  I,  Thomas  Bag- 
wax,  have  restored  that  nameless 
one  to  her  babe  and  her  lord,  I 
shall  sleep  even  though  that  pillow 
be  no  better  than  a  hard  bolster." 

"  Jemima  will  look  after  that," 
said  the  father,  laughing.  "  But 
still  I  wouldn't  give  it  up.  Never 
give  a  chance  up, — they  come  so 
seldom.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should 
do ; — I  should  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  leave  to  go  to  Sydney  at 
once." 

"  At  my  own  expense  ?"  said  Bag- 
wax,  horrified. 

"Certainly  not; — but  that  you 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  inves- 
tigating all  this  for  the  public*  ser- 
vice. It'll  get  referred  rc^nd  in  some 
way  to  tfie  Secretary  of  State,  who 
can't  but  say  all  that  you've  done. 
When  it  gets  out  of  a  man's  own 
office  he  don't  so  much  mind  doing 
a  little  job.  It  sounds  good-natured. 
And  then  if  they  don't  do  anything 
for  you,  you'll  get  a  grievance.  Next 
to  a  sum  of  money  down,  a  griev- 
ance is  the  best  thing  you  can  have. 
A  man  who  can  stick  to  a  grievance 
year  after  year  will  always  make 
money  of  it  at  last." 

On  the  Saturday,  Bagwax  went 
down  to  Apricot  Lodge,  having 
been  invited  to  stay  with  his  be- 
loved till  the  Monday.  In  the 
smiles  of  his  beloved  he  did  find 
much  consolation,  especially  as  it 
had  already  been  assured  to  him 
that  sixty  pounds  a-year  would  be 
settled  on  Jemima  on  and  from  her 
wedding-day.  And  then  they  made 
very  much  of  him.  "You  do  love 
me,  Tom  ;  don't  you  ?"  said  Jemima. 
They  were  sitting  on  camp-stools 
behind  the  grotto,  and  Bagwax 
answered  by  pressing  the  loved 
one's  waist.  "Better  than  going 
to  Sydney,  Tom, — don't  yoa  V^ 
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**  It  is  so  very  different,"  'said 
Bagwax, — which  was  true. 

**lf  you  don't  like  rae  better 
than  anything  else  in  all  the  world, 
however  different,  I  will  never 
stand  at  the  altar  with  you."  And 
she  moved  her  camp-stool  perhaps 
an  inch  awav. 

"  In  the  way  of  lovincj,  of  course 
I  do." 

"  Then  why  do  you  grieve  when 
you've  got  what  you  like  best  ?" 

**you  don't  understand,  Jemima, 
what  a  spirit  of  adventure  means." 

"  I  think  1  do,  or  I  shouldn't  be 
going  to  marry  you.  That's  quite 
as  great  an  adveiiturc  as  a  journey 
to  Sydney.  You  ought  to  be  very 
glad  to  get  oft,  now  you're  going  to 
settle  down  as  a  married  man." 

"  Think  what  two  hundred  pounds 
would  be,  Jemima  ; — in  the  way  of 
furniture."^ 

"That's  papa's  putting  in,  1 
know.  1  hate  all  tliat  hankering 
after  filthy  lucre.  You  ought  to  be 
sishamed  of  wanting  to  go  so  far 
away  just  when  you're  engaged. 
You  wouldn't  care  about  leaving 
me,  I  suppose  ; — not  the  least." 

"  1  should  always  be  thinking 
of  vou." 


'^  Yes,  you  would  !  But  suppose 
I  wasn't  thinking  of  yoo.  Suppose 
I  took  to  tbinking  of  somebody  else. 
How  would  it  be  then  !"• 

'^You  wouldn't  do  that,  Jemi- 


ma." 

**  You  ought  to  know  when  yoa'ie 
well  off,  Tom."  By  this  time  be 
had  recovered  the  inch  and  pe^ 
haps  a  little  more.  "  You  ought  to 
feel  that  you've  plenty  to  console 
you." 

"So  I  do.  Duty!  duty  I  Eng- 
land expects  that  every  man ^" 

'^  That's  your  idea  of  consolation, 
is  it?'^  and  away  went  the  camp- 
stool  half  a  yard. 

"  You  believe  in  duty,  don't  you, 
Jemima  ?" 

"  In  a  husband's  duty  to  bis 
wife,  I  do ; — and  in  a  young  man'^s 
duty  to  his  sweetheart," 

"And  in  a  father's  to  bis  cbU- 
dren." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  said  sh®, 
getting  up  and  walking  away  into 
the  kitchen-garden.  lie  of  coara* 
accompflnied  her,  and  before  tb^J 
got  to  the  house  had  promised  h^ 
not  to  sigh  for  the  delights  of  Sy**' 
ney,  nor  for  the  perils  of  adventu** 
any  more. 


CHAPTER    LIV. Jl-DOK    UKAMBER. 


A  Secretary  of  State  who  has  to 
look  after  the  police  and  the  magis- 
trat<?s,  to  answer  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  occasionally 
to  make  a  telling  speech  in  defence 
of  his  colle;igues,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  is  expected  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  practical  court  of  appeal 
in  criminal  cases,  must  have  some- 
thing to  do.  To  have  to  decide 
whether  or  no  some  poor  wretch 
shall  be  hanged,  when,  in  spite  of 
the  clearest  evidence,  humanitarian 
petitions  by  the  dozen  overwhelm 
him  with  claims  for  mercy,  must 
be  a  terrible  responsibility.     "  No, 


your  Majesty,  I  think  we  wop* 
han^:  him.  I  think  weMl  send  iii** 
to  penal  servitude  for  life  ; — if  yoOJ 
Majesty  pleases."  That  is  so  e«»y» 
and  would  be  so  pleasant.  Wby 
should  any  one  grumble  at  so  tig^^ 
royal  a  decision?  But  there  •** 
the  newspapers  'always  so  prone  *^ 
complain ; — and  the  Secretary  bs*^^ 
acknowledge  that  he  must  be  stroB^ 
enough  to  hang  his  culprits  in  apit^ 
of  petitions,  or  else  he  must  gi*"^ 
up  that  office.  But  when  the  eA^ 
dence  is  not  clear  the  case  is  twie^ 
more  difficult.  The  jury  bsv^ 
found   their   verdict,  and   the  ItVT 
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lat  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
eon  elusive.  When  a  man 
declared  to  be  guilty  by 
■  his  countrymen, — he  is 
the  facts  have  been  what 
,  and  let  the  twelve  have 
r  so  much  in  error.  Ma- 
>wcver,  can  pardon  guilt, 
iQ  arises  some  awkward 
)r  the  mistakes  of  jurymen, 
massisted  Majesty  cannot 
3stigate  all  things, — is  not, 
1  this  country  supposed  to 
any  duties  of  that  sort, — a 

of^State  is  invested  with 
ege  of  what  is  called  mercy, 
ice  rather  that  is  wanted. 
IX  were  in  the  right  about 
ilope, — and  the  reader  will 
time  think  that  he  was 
id  if  Dick  Shand  had 
ruly, — then  certainly  our 
►hn    Caldiofate  was    not  in 

mercy.  It  was  instant 
that  he  required, — with 
ipensation  as  might  come 
from  the  indignant  sym- 
all  good  men. 
mber  to  have  seen  a  man 
ida  whose  fate  was  peculiar, 
sleek,  fat,  and  apparently 
ble,  mixing  pills  when  I  saw 
imself  a  convict  andadmin- 
;o  the  wants  of  his  brother 

lie  remonstrated  with  me 

hardness    of     his   position. 

I  did  do  it,  or  I  didn't," 

**  It   was    because   they 

I  didn't  that  they  sent  me 

nd  if  I    didn't,  what  right 

'  to  keep  me  here  at  all  ?" 

on    in  silence,  not  daring 

the  matter  with  the  man 

f  the  warder.     But  the  man 

t.      He  had  murdered  his 

o  at  least  the  jury  had  said, 

ad    been    sentenced   to    be 

lie  had  taken  the  poor 
into  a  little  island,  and 
J  was  bathing  liad  drowned 
?r  screams  had  been  heard 
lainland,  and  the  jury  had 


found  the  evidence  sufficient.  Some 
newspaper  had  thought  the  reverse, 
and  had  mooted  the  question  ; — was 
not  the  distance  too  great  for  such 
screams  to  have  been  heard,  or,  at 
any  rate,  understood  ?  So  the  man 
was  again  brought  to  trial  in  the 
Court  of  the  Home  Office,  and  was, 
— not  pardoned,  but  sent  to  grow 
fat  and  make  pills  at  Bermuda.  Uc 
liad,  or  he  had  not,  murdered  his 
wife.  If  he  did  the  deed,  he  should 
liave  been  hanged ; — and  if  not,  he 
should  not  have  been  forced  to 
make  extorted  pills. 

What  was  a  Secretary  of  State  to 
do  in  such  a  case?  No  doubt  he 
believed  that  the  wretch  had  mur- 
dered his  wife.  No  doubt  the  judge 
believed  it.  All  the  world  believed 
it.  But  the  newspaper  was  prob- 
ably right  in  saying  that  the  evi- 
dence was  hardly  conclusive, — pro- 
bably right  because  it  produced  its 
desired  elffect.  If  the  argument  had 
been  successfully  used  with  the 
jury,  the  jury  would  have  acquitted 
the  man.  Then  surely  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  have  sent  him 
out  as  though  acquitted;  and,  not 
daring  to  hang  him,  should  have 
treated  him  as  innocent.  Another 
trial  was,  in  truth,  demanded. 

And  so  it  was  in  Caldfgate's  case. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  after  a  re- 
markable speech,  in  which  he  vin- 
dicated his  Ministry  from  the 
attacks  of  all  Europe,  did  read  all 
the  papers,  and  took  home  to  him- 
self the  great  Bagwaxian  theory. 
He  mastered  Dick's  evidence ; — 
and  managed  to  master  something 
also  as  to  Dick's  character.  He 
quite  understood  the  argument  as 
to  the  postage  -  stamps,  —  which 
went  further  with  him  than  the 
other  arguments.  And  he  under- 
stood the  perplexity  of  his  own 
position.  If  Bagwax  was  right,  not 
a  moment  should  be  lost  in  releas- 
ing the  ill-used  man.     To  think  of 
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pardon,  to  mention  pardon,  would 
be  an  insult.  Instant  justice,  with 
infinite  regrets  that  the  injuries  in- 
flicted admitted  of  no  compensation, 
— that,  and  that  only,  was  impres- 
sively demanded.  How  grossly 
would  that  man  have  been  ill-used ! 
— how  cruelly  would  that  woman 
have  been  injured !  But  then,  again, 
— if  Bagwax  was  wrong; — if  the 
cunninjr  fraud  had  been  concocted 
over  here  and  not  in  Sydney  ; — if 
the  plot  had  been  made,  not  to  in- 
carcerate an  innocent  man,  but  to 
liberate  a  guilty  man,  then  how  un- 
fit would  he  show  himself  for  his 
position  were  he  to  be  taken  in  by 
fiuch  guile !  What  crime  could  be 
worse  than  that  committed  by  (^aldi- 
gate  against  the  young  lady  he  had 
betrayed,  if  Caldigate  were  guilty  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  it  would 
be  safer  to  trust  to  the  jury ;  but 
comforted  himself  bv  the  reflection 
that  he  could  for  a  while  transfer 
the  responsibility.  It  would  per- 
haps be  expedient  to  transfer  it 
altogether.  So  he  sent  all  the  papers 
on  to  Judge  Bramber. 

Judge  Bramber  was  a  great  man. 
Never  popular,  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  disregard  popularity.  He 
had  forced  himself  into  practice,  in 
opposition  to  the  attorneys,  by  in- 
dustry and  perspicuity.  lie  had 
attended  exclusively  to  his  profes- 
sion, never  having  attempted  to  set 
liis  foot  on  the  (piicker  stepping- 
stones  of  political  life.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  no  one  know  whether 
he  called  himself  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative. At  fifty-five  he  was  put 
upon  the  bench,  sinjply  because  ho 
was  supposed  to  possess  a  judicial 
mind.  Here  he  amply  justified 
that  opinion, — but  nut  without  the 
sneer  and  ill  words  of  many.  He 
was  now  seventy,  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  vears  liad  had  no  effect 
on  him.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
absolutclv  merciless, — as  hard  as  a 
nether  millstone ;  a  judge  who  could 


put  on   the   black  cap   without 
feeling  of  inward  disgust.     But 
may  be   surmised   that  thej  ipri 
said  so  knew  nothing  of  him, — ^f- 
he  was  a  man  not  apt  to  betray 
secrets  of  his  inner  life.     He 
noted  for  his  revereuce  for  a  jui 
and  for  his  silence   on   the   bene 
The  older  he  grew  the  shorter 
came  his   charges;  nor  were  th< 
wanting  those   who    declared  tt 
his  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
tended  as  a  reproach  to  some 
were  desirous  of  adorning  the  bet 


by  their  eloquence.      lo  sit  th 
listening  to    everything,  and  B' 
ordinating  himself  to  others  till 
interposition  was  necessary,  was 
idea  of  a  judge's  duty.     But  w 
the  law  liad  declared  itself,  he 
always  strong  in  supporting  the  1 
A  man  condemned  for  nnirderoo 
to  be   hanged, — so  thought  Ja 
Bramber, — and  not  released,  Id        ac- 
cordance with  the  phantasy  of  j^  ~7ii)- 
anthropists.    Such  were  the  rcqa    3r«- 
ments  of  the  law.     If  the  Uw  i^  ere 
cruel,    let  the   legislators    look        to 
that.     He  was  once  ]ieard  to  c^oo- 
fess  that  the   position   of  a  juc^^ 
who  had   condemned  an   inno<?^ot 
man  might  be  hard  to  bear;  l>ot, 
he  added,  that  a  country  would     ^ 
unfortunate  which  did  not  po«s^** 
judges  capable  of  bearing  even  tb** 
sorrow.     In  his  heart  he  disappr^^' 
ed  of  the  attribute'  of  mercy  aa  b^* 
longing  to  the  Crown.     It  was  ^Pl 
posed  to  his  idea  of  English  law,  aO**- 
apt  to  do  harm  rather  than  good.       ^ 
He  had  been  quite  convinced  ^^ 
Caldigate's  guilt, — not  only  by  tl*^ 
direct  evidence,  but    by  the    c^^** 
current     circumstances.       To     li*^ 
thinking,   it   was    not    in     huia^^ 
nature  tliat  a  man  should  pay  %x%C  '^ 
a  sum  as  twenty  thousand  pouii^ 
to  such  people  as  Crinkett  and  "■^"'■'^ 
phemia  Smith,^-a    sum  of    inon^i 
which  was  not  due  either  legally  ^ 
morally,-— except  with  an  improp^ 
object.     I  have  said  that  he  was   ^ 
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a  ;  but  he  did  not  rise  to 
eciation  of  the  motives 
d  anquestionably  operated 
Idigate.  Had  Caldigate 
:e  assured,  \?hen  he  paid 
y,  that  his  enemies  would 
ind    bear   witness    against 

he  would  have  paid  it. 
atter  he  had  endeavoured 
be  would  have  acted  had 
imstances  of  the  mining 
n  been  made  known  to 
1  no  .threat  was  hanging 
lead.  But  all  that  Judge 
did  not  understand.  He 
d,  however,  quite  clearly, 
r  no  circumstances  should 
ve  been  paid  by  an  accused 

witnesses  while  that  per- 
t  and  innocence  were  in 
In  his  summing-up  he 
jr  told  the  jury  to  consider 
r  ; — but  he  had  so  spoken 
as  to  make  the  jury  fully 
vhat  had  been  the  result 
1  consideration, 
hen  Caldigate  and  the 
ad  lived  together,  and  a 
nd  repeated  promise  of 
had  been  acknowledged, 
knowledged  that  the  man 

his  name  to  the  woman, 
limself  to  write  it.  What- 
t  be  the  facts  as  to  the 

and  postage-stamp,  the 
Jrs.  Caldigate"  had  been 
'  the  man  now  in  prison, 
crsons  had  given  direct 
and  in  opposition  to  them 
been  nothing.  Till  Dick 
1  come,  no  voice  had  been 
orward  to  throw  even  a 
on   the    marriage.      That 

witnesses  should  adhere 
her  in  a  storv  was  uncom- 
t  three  should  do  so,  most 
I  four  it  would  be  almost 
But  these  four  had  ad- 
hey  were  people,  probably, 
aracter, — whose  lives  had 
een  lawless.  But  if  so,  it 
'e  been  so  much  easier  to 
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prove  them  false  if  they  were  false. 
Thus  Judge  Bramber,  when  he 
passed  sentence  on  Caldigate,  bad 
not  in  the  least  doubted  that  the 
verdict  was  a  true  verdict. 

And  now  the  case  was  sent  to 
hini  for  reconsideration.  He  hated 
such  reconsiderations.  He  first  read 
Sir  Johii  J oram's  letter,  and  declar- 
ed to  himself  that  it  was  nnfit  to 
have  come  from  any  one  calling  him- 
self a  lawyer.  There  was  an  entha- 
siasm  about  it  altogether  beneath  a 
great  advocate,— certainly  beneath 
any  forensic  advocate  employed 
otherwise  than  in  addressing  a  jury. 
He,  Judge  Bramber;  bad  nevei^ 
himself  talked  of  '<  demanding^  a 
verdict  even  from  a  jury.  He  had 
only  endeavoured  to  win  it.  Bat 
that  a  man  who  had  been  Att6mey- 
General, — who  had  been  the  bead 
of  the  bar, — should  thus  write  to  s 
Secretary  of  State,  was  to  him  dia- 
gusling.  To  his  thinking,  a  great 
lawyer,  even  a  good  lawyer,  should 
be  incapable  of  enthusiasm  as  to 
any  case  in  which  he  was  employed* 
The  ignorant  childish  world  outside 
would  indulge  in  zeal  and  hot  feel- 
ings ;  but  for  an  advocate  to  do  so 
was  to  show  that  he  was  no  lawyer, 
— that  he  was  no  better  than  the  outr- 
side  world.  Even  spoken  eloqaence 
was,  in  his  mind,  almost  beneath  a 
lawyer, — studied  eloquence  certain* 
ly  was  so.  BDtsuch  written  words 
as  these  diflga§ted  him.  And  then 
he  came  across  allusions  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  lady  at  Folkinff; 
What  could  the  condition  of  the  la^ 
at  Folking  have  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter ?  Though  the  poor  lady  at  Folk-' 
iog  should  die  in  her  sorrow,  that 
could  not  alter  the  facts  as  they  had 
occurred  in  Australia  I  It  was  not 
for  him,  or  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  endeavour  to  make  things 
pleasant  all  rouud  here  in  England. 
It  had  been  the  jury's  duty  to  find 
out  whether  that  crime  had  been. 
comtDitted^  and  his  duty  to  see  that 
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all  due  facilities  were  given  to  the 
jury.  It  had  been  Sir  John  Joram's 
duty  to  make  out  what  best  case 
he  could  for  his  client, — and  then 
to  rest  contented.  Had  all  things 
been  as  they  should  be,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  have  had  no 
duty  at  all  in  the  matter.  It  was 
in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Judge 
Brambcr  applied  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  case.  No 
juster  man  ever  lived; — and  yet  in 
his  mind  there  was  a  bias  against 
the  prisoner. 

Nevertheless  he  went  to  his  work 
with  great  patience,  and  a  resolve  to 
sift  everything  that  was  to  be  sifted. 
The  Secretary  of  State  had  done  no 
more  than  his  required  duty  in 
sending  the  case  to  him,  and  he 
would  now  do  his.  He  took  the 
counter-evidence  as  it  came  in  the 
papers.  In  order  that  the  two 
Bagwaxian  theories,  each  founded 
on  the  same  small  document,  might 
be  expounded,  one  consecutively 
after  the  other,  Dick  Shand  and 
his  deposition  were  produced  first. 
The  judge  declared  to  himself  that 
Dick's  single  oath,  which  could  not 
now  be  tested  by  cross-examination, 
amounted  to  nothing.  He  had  been 
a  drunkard  and  a  pauper, — had  de- 
scended to  the  lowest  occupation 
which  the  country  afforded,  and 
had  more  than  once  nearly  died 
from  delirium  tremens.  He  had 
then  come  home  penniless,  and  had 
— produced  his  story.  If  such  evi- 
dence could  avail  to  rescue  a  pri- 
soner from  his  sentence,  and  to  up- 
set a  verdict,  what  verdict  or  what 
sentence  could  stand  ?  Poor  Dick's 
sworn  testimony,  in  Judge  Bram- 
ber's  mind,  told  rather  against  Cal- 
digate  than  for  him. 

Then  came  the  post-marks, — as 
to  which  the  Bagwaxian  theory  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  as  to  the 
postage  -  stamp.  •  Here  the  judge 
found  the  facts  to  be  somewhat 
complicated  and  mazy.     It  was  long 


before  he  could  understaud  tl 
purport  of  the  argument  use 
even  at  last  he   hardly  node: 
the  whole  of  it.     Bat  be  coa 
nothing  in  it  to  justify  him  in 
ting  the  verdict ; — nothing  e^ 
convince  him  that  the  envelop 
been  fraudulently  handled, 
was  no  evidence  that  such  a 
stamp  had  not  been  in  use  a1 
ney  on    the    day  named,      i 
from  the  records  kept  daily  at 
ney, — photographed  copies^— j 
have   been    submitted   befon 
argument  had  been  used. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  pc 
stamp,  then  he  told  himsell 
quickly  that  the  envelope  bad 
fraudulently  handled.  The  ev; 
as  to  the  date  of  the  manufact 
the  stamp  was  conclusive.  It 
not  have  served  to  pay  the  p 
on  a  letter  from  Sydney  to  1 
in  May  1873,  seeing  that  \ 
not  then  been  in  existence, 
thus  any  necessity  there 
otherwise  have  been  for  f 
inquiry  as  to  the  post-marli 
dissipated.  The  envelope  wac 
clared  fraud,  and  the  fraud  re 
no  further  proof.  That  moi 
evidence  had  been  fabricates 
laid,  at  any  rate,  one  of  tl 
nesses  in  the  last  trial  opeii 
charge  of  perjury.  So  re» 
Judge  Bramber  pushed  the 
away  from  him,  and  began  to 
the  case  ovec  in  his  mind. 

There  was  certainly  soinetfa 
the  entire  case  as  it  now  stc 
excuse  Sir  John.  That  wa 
first  line  which  his  thoughts 
An  advocate  having  clearly  fle< 
a  morsel  of  evidence  on  thi 
opposed  to  him,  and  having  ] 
to  himself  beyond  all  doubt  * 
was  maliciously  false,  must  b< 
to  be  justified  in  holding  more 
mere  advocate's  conviction  as 
innocence  of  his  client  Sir 
had  of  course  felt  that  a  foo 
had  been  contrived.    A  foul  ( 
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been  contrived.  Had  the 
taken  place  before  the  case 
submitted  to  the  jury,  the 
of  that  plot  would  doubt- 
aved  the  prisoner,  whether 
nnocent.  So  much  Judge 
idmitted. 

Duld  it  necessarily  serve 
im  now  ?  Before  a  jury 
have  saved  him,  whether 
innocent.  But  the  law 
)ld  of  Inm,  and  had  made 
y%  and  the  law  need  not 
ect  itself  to  the  normal 
Bakness  of  a  jury.  The 
low  in  his  hands, — in  his, 
3f  the  Secretary,  and  there 
10  weakness.  If  the  man 
^nt,  in  God's  name  let  him 
gh,  as  the  judge  observed 
:,  he  had  deserved  all  ho 
for  his  folly  and  vice, 
discovered  plot  by  no 
)ved  the  man's  innocence. 
3ved  the  determination  of 
rsons  to  secure  his  convic- 
her  by  foul  means  or  fair, 
recapitulated  to  himself 
^es  in  which  he  had  known 
?nce  to  have  been  added 
th  the  object  of  convinc- 
as  to  a  real  fact. 
t  well  be  that  this  gang 
, — for  it  was  manifest  that 
been  such  a  gang, — find- 
ivelope  addressed  by  the 
s  wife,  had  fraudulently, 
foolishly  as  fraudulently, 
ured  to  bolster  up  their 
le  postage-stamp  and  the 
Looking   back    at   all 

rcmemberinG:  that  fatal 
lousand  pounds,  remem- 
it  though  the  post-marks 
3d  on  that  envelope  the 
as  true,  remembering  the 
ged  })r()mise  and  the  com- 
imony  of  the  four  persons, 
nclined  to  think  that  some- 
he  kind  had  been  done  in 

If  it  were  so,  though  he 
n  see  the  perpetrators  of 


that  fraud  on  their  trial  for  perjury, 
their  fraud  in  no  way  diminished 
Caldigate's  guilt.  That  a  guilty 
man  should  escape  out  of  the 
hands  of  justice  by  any  fraud  was 
wormwood  to  Judge  Bramber.  Cal- 
digate  was  guilty.  The  jury  had 
found  him  so.  Could  he  take  upon 
himself  to  say  that  the  finding  of 
the  jury  was  wrong  because  the 
prosecuting  party  had  concocted  a 
fraud  ^hich  had  not  been  found 
out  before  the  verdict  was  given? 
Sir  John  Joram,  whom  he  bad 
known  almost  as  a  boy,  had  "  de- 
manded" the  release  of  his  client. 
The  word  stuck  in  Judge  Bramber's 
throat.  The  word  had  been  inju- 
dicious. The  more  he  thought  of 
the  word  the  more  he  thought  that 
the  verdict  had  been  a  true  verdict, 
in  spite  of  the  fraud.  A  very  hon- 
est man  was  Judge  Bramber; — but 
human. 

He  almost  made  up  his  mind, — 
but  then  was  obliored  to  confess  to 
himself  that  he  had  not  quite  done 
so.  **  It  taints  the  entire  evidence 
with  perjury,"  Sir  John  had  said. 
The  woman's  evidence  was  abso- 
lutely so  tainted, — was  defiled  with 
pei'jury.  And  the  man  Crinkett 
had  been  so  near  the  woman  that  it 
was  impossible  to  disconnect  them. 
Who  had  concocted  the  fraud  ?  The 
woman  could  hardly  have  done  so 
without  the  man's  connivance.  It 
took  him  all  the  morning  to  think 
the  matter  out,  and  then  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind.  To  reverse  the 
verdict  would  certainly  be  a  thorn 
in  his  side, — a  pernicious  thorn, — 
but  one  which,  if  necessary,  he 
would  endure.  Thorns,  however; 
such  as  these  are  very  persuasive. 

At  last  he  determined  to  have 
inquiry  made  as  to  the  woman  by 
the  police.  She  had  laid  herself 
open  to  an  indictment  for  perjury, 
and  in  making  inquiry  on  that  bead 
something  further  might  probably 
be  learned. 
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It.  is  common  to  say  that  no  actor 
upon  the  English  stage,  who  has 
any  ambition  or  love  for  his  pro- 
fession, can  die  happy  without  hav- 
ing once  at  least  attempted  to  re- 
present Hamlet.  It  is  the  part 
which  inspires  the  most  imperfect, 
and  leads  on  the  most  experienced 
in  never-failing  pursuit  of  an  excel- 
lence to  come — a  laurel  always  there 
for  the  winning.  It  is,  we  are  also 
told  by  those  who  know  the  stage 
well,  although  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  creations  of 
poetry,  the  one  also  in  which  abso- 
lute failure  is  less  common  than  in 
any  other.  No  one,  perhaps,  of  all 
its  many  representatives  has  given 
us  a  complete  impersonation  of  the 
strange  and  wonderful  being  whom 
we  never  completely  understand, 
whom  we  discuss  and  quarrel  over 
all  our  lives,  but  whom,  at  least,  we 
know,  as  we  know  few  other  of  our 
lifelong  friends;  while  at  the  same 
time,  every  one  who  has  attempted 
the  part  has  got  some  hohl  on  human- 
ity through  those  words,  which  the 
merest  mouther  of  phrases  cannot 
spoil,  and  that  most  touching  and 
terrible  position  which,  even  when 
we  do  not  understand  it,  we  feel, 
moving  us  to  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  Whether  it  is  a  doctrinaire 
who  is  upon  the  stage,  grafting  his 
own  philosophies  upon  the  poet's 
creation,  or  an  ambitious  mime  who 
attempts  it  only  as  the  part  which 
pays  best  when  successful,  our  own 
ideal  of  the  noble  iJane,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  real 
being,  save  his  representative  from 
entire  failure.  He  is  more  to  us 
than  any  actor;  and  it  is  scarcely 
going  too  far  to  say  that,  as  each 
new  attempt  is  made,  the  universal 
curiosity  and  interest  it  excites  are 
drawn  forth  at  least  quite  as  much 


by  the  hope  that  now  at  last  vp 
may  know  our  Hamlet  better,  as  W 
the  lighter  and  more  saperficr : 
eagerness  to  see  how  the  actor  ^ 
quits  himself  in  a  great  part.  13 
other  tragic  creation,  however  gre^ 
lias  the  same  hold  upon  os.  Othe-^ 
is  noble  and  terrible  in  bis  mingM 
strength  and  weakness,  and  L^ 
tears  our  hearts  asunder  with 
passion  of  painful  and  tragic  c^ 
light;  but  Hamlet  stands  to  us 
a  far  closer  relation — he  is  a  p  ^ 
of  our  intellectual  training,  of  cz 
higher  being,  of  all  the  myster^J 
that  move  within  us,  and  so  offc' 
burst  into  unconscious  ezpressE « 
in  his  very  words.  How  it  shoua 
be  so  we  cannot  tell — for  it  is  i  i 
possible  to  conceive  a  type  less  \m^ 
the  ordinary  estimate  of  £ngl9 
character;  yet  we  feel  assured  t^ 
reader  will  agree  with  us  when  "^ 
say,  that  no  other  creation  of  poeft 
has  ever  seized  hold  npon  a.  i 
entered  into  the  soul  of  the  nati  ^ 
with  such  complete  and  perf^ 
sovereignty.  No  hero  of  history - 
no  brave  and  resolute  Eng1ishii»-s 
— no  King  Hal,  gay  in  his  exces^^ 
noble  in  bis  transformation,  the  t^' 
type  of  Anglo -Saxon  manlia^ 
— comes  within  a  thousand  mil 
of  that  mystic  traveller  betwe*' 
life  and  death,  that  impersonation  ^ 
all  the  doubts  and  questionings  f 
humanity,  in  the  heart  of  a  peop^ 
which  has  no  turn  for  philosophy, 
race  pronipt  and  ready,  and  mo^ 
apt  at  blows  than  words.  Raie'j 
has  there  happened  in  tho  menf 
history  of  a  country  so  rare  a  pb^' 
nomenon.  And  we  know  no  par 
allel  to  it  in  any  other  national 
experience,  unless  it  were  in  Spain, 
where,  however,  the  long  lean  fu^re 
of  that  forlorn  and  last  knight- 
errant  has  too  much  humoar  in  the 
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re  that   surrounds  it,  and 

mixture  of  the  ludicrous, 
the  same  position.  The 
^'aust  makes  no  such  uni- 
im  upon  the  sympathies, 
French  Alceste  is  but  a 
shadow  of  Hamlet ;  while 
je  great  conceptions  there 
ing  which  chimes  in  with 
nal    temper  of    the    race 

produced  them.  The 
3  hyper-chivalry,  the  Ger- 
Id  vet  caiTial  mvsticism, 
ihman's  bitter  distinctness 
•tion  and  cynic-sentimental 
are  all  more  or  less  em- 
i  these  central  figures  of 
•ature.  But  that  we,  who 
•selves  upon  our  national 
d  practical  character,  and 
ith  it  is  that  "  if  it  were 
n  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
ere  done  quickly," — that 
have  selected  Hamlet  from 

the  poetical  creations  in 
arc  so  rich,  as  the  object 
animous  interest,  is  one  of 
2;cst  facts  in  literary  his- 
would  be  incredible,  were 
Dlutely  true. 

inrn  of  Hamlet  over  the 
imagination  comes  from 
ime  to  a  sudden  climax, 
of  some  new  or  powerful 
1  we  are  at  present  in  the 
3nc  of  those  high  tides  of 
itercst.  Mr.  Irving  is  do- 
all  his  great  predecessors 
ge  have  done,  with  vary- 
r  and  success ;  and  as  it 
ong  time  since  any  actor 
pted  perseveringly  to  win 
I  of  reputation,  the  effort 

more   interesting.       The 

pt  of  the  kind,  and  indeed 

one  which  comes  within 

experience  of   the   stage, 

made  by  Fechter  more 
)zcn  years  ago.  We  do 
Ives  syujpatbise  with  the 
hich  makes  some  people 
ir  suffraere  to  an  admirable 


and  accomplished  actor,  because  his 
English  was  somewhat  defective. 
This  is  one  of  the  criticisms  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral among  ua,  and  which  dwell 
upon  external  and  minute  detail,  in 
entire  indifference  to  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  the  performance.  Fechter 
has  fallen  out  of  fashion.  Perhaps 
he  never  did  secure  the  critics  so 
completely  on  his  side  as  he  did  the 
simple  multitudes  who  used  to  hang 
on  his  lips ;  but  at'  all  events  it  re- 
quires courage  now  to  produce  his 
name,  in  face  of  the  superciliously 
indulgent  smile  with  which  it  is  re- 
ceived by  those  who  are  supposed 
to  know.  Fechter's  Hamlet,  how- 
ever, was,  we  are  bold  to  say,  the 
most  interesting  piece  of  acting 
which  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  his 
English  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  more  defective  than  that  which 
Mr.  Irving  has  managed  to  make  the 
public  accept  as  a  possible  render- 
ing of  Shakespeare's  noble  tongue. 
But  few  things  could  be  more 
unlike  than  the  breadth  and  ease 
of  the  great  French  actor's  treat- 
ment, and  the  laborious  and  in- 
finitely painstaking  effort  of  the 
Hamlet  who  is  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  It  is  impossible, 
we  suppose,  without  some  touch  of 
genius,  to  have  attained  the  mastery 
over  the  public  which  Mr.  Irving 
undoubtedly  possesses.  In  this  age 
of  burlesques  and  dramatic  folly, 
he  has  gained  the  complete  and  ab- 
sorbed attention,  night  after  night, 
of  a  large  and  highly  -  cultivated 
audience,  and  succeeded  in  moving 
society  in  London  to  an  almost 
universal  interest  in  eveiy  new  at- 
tempt he  makes — which  is  no  small 
triumph.  Our  own  opinion,  how- 
ever, is,  that  this  remarkable  actor 
has  attained  his  successes  more  by 
sheer  force  of  character  than  by 
genius.  He  has  conquered  the 
public  by  his  bow  and  hb  spear 
— by   means   of    the   intense   feel- 
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ing  and  concentrated  energy  of 
mind  with  which,  it  is  evident, 
he  approaches  his  work — labouring 
at  it  like  an  athlete  of  Michael 
Angelo,  with  every  muscle  start- 
ing and  every  sinew  strung  to  its 
utmost  tension.  He  is  in  such 
deadly  earnest  in  everything  he 
does  that  we  can  scarcely  refuse  our 
interest  to  the  effort  which  costs  so 
much.  And  as  difficulty  overcome 
is  universally  recognised  as  a  very 
high  attraction  to  human  curiosity 
and  interest,  there  must  always  be 
a  large  section  of  mankind  to  whom 
the  sight  of  the  struggle  by  which 
that  difficulty  is  overcome  will 
always  be  more  impressive  and 
affectinc:  than  the  success  which 
looks  easy,  the  calm  mastery  of  the 
greater  artist  who  fights  and  strains 
too  in  his  time,  but  that  not  in, 
but  out  of,  sight  of  the  gazing 
crowd.  This  is  not  Mr.  Irving's 
way ;  he  takes  the  public  into  his 
confidence,  and  shows  them  the 
beads  of  toil  upon  his  forehead,  the 
quiver  in  his  limbs  of  muscular 
and  nervous  as  well  as  mental  ex- 
ertion. It  is  something  like  a 
gladiator  that  we  have  before  us, 
**  takinor  arms" — as  says  our  Shake- 
speare,  with  that  confusion  of 
metaphor  at  which  we  laugh  ten- 
derly, liking  him  the  better,  su- 
preme master,  for  the  slip  that 
proves  liim  human — *'  against  a  sea 
of  troubles,"  facing  all  the  wild 
beasts  of  difficulty,  and  rending  his 
way  to  the  prize  which  the  excited 
spectators  accord  him,  almost  more 
for  the  pluck  and  force  and  energy 
with  which  he  has  toiled  for  it, 
than  for  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance. The  people  who  crowd 
the  Lyceum  every  night  liave  thus, 
if  not  a  first-rate  representation  of 
Hamlet,  yet  a  very  interesting  and 
even  exciting  spectacle  set  before 
them  —  the  sight  of  an  able  and 
eccentric  mind  full  of  contortions, 
yet  also  of  strength,  struggling  with 


all  the  power  nature  has  gi 
upward  to  the  platform  of 
with  every  faculty  strained,  i 
whole  being  quivering  in  the 
There  are  those  who  mount  1 
platform  lightly,  by  grace 
ture,  or  seem  to  do  so ;  but 
if  finer  and  higher,  ^re  \ 
in  reality  less  interesting  th 
indomitable  fighter  who  st 
upward  to  it,  his  teeth  8 
shoulders  squared,  his  evei 
in  energetic  action.  Mr.  Ir 
this  point  of  view  presents  i 
tacle  to  gods  and  men  of  whi 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  i 
He  has  almost  every  quality 
should  interest  the  lookers- 
fine  and  generous  aim,  a  big 
age,  and  the  most  determine 
acity  of  purpose.  If  he  cann 
these  heights,  we  may  be  e 
will  die  half-way,  always  \ 
upwards,  never  giving  in. 
in  a  hundred  perils  every  d 
nothing  daunts  him,  —  pe 
nature,  perils  of  excessive 
ship,  perils  of  success — soi 
the  worst  of  all.  Yet  evei 
he  has  made,  even  when  ^ 
not  admire  it,  we  are  obli 
recognise  as  an  honest  < 
our  towards  that  which 
and  highest.  So  far  as 
judged  from  without,  neve 
was  more  perfectly  sincere  c 
uous  in  his  determination 
well.  It  is  more  than  an 
effort,  it  is  a  moral  conflict  ^ 
verse  powers  of  nature  in  wl 
is  engaged ;  and  if  he  fails 
end,  his  failure  will  be  fi 
fault  of  his,  no  want  of  zeal 
science  or  energy  in  the  mar 
does  not  generally  use  socb 
in  respect  to  an  actor's  studj 
part;  but  it  is  the  higher 
monial  that  can  bo  given 
Irving  to  say  that  we  are 
to  employ  them  after  witness 
evening's  work. 

Notwithstanding    what  h; 
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e  unanimitv  of  EnHish 
respect  to  Hamlet,  there 
;,  no  dramatic  creation  in 
;  abouf  which  there  has 
uch  difference  of  opinion, 
the  great  mass  of  readers 
tors  make  no  attempt  to 
at  all.  The  greatness  of 
presented  before  them, 
)usness  of  a  human  being 
and  tangible,  though 
'er  them  with  a  confused 
vhich  they  can  appreciate 
einof  able  to  understand 
uojh    to    satisfy    all    their 

I  requirements ;  though 
is  widest  circle,  the  qucs- 
icr  Hamlet's  madness  was 
r  real  will  arouse  a  cer- 
:ctual  interest.  But  above 
vel   of  the  admirinij  and 

public  there  are  many 
critics,  each  of  which  has 
or  unspoken  creed  in  re- 
akespeare's  great  creation, 
scarcely  a  drawing-room 
ig  the  educated  classes  iu 
re  the  question  mooted, 
Id  not  be  found  warm 
u  both  sides  of  the  ques- 

inquirers   with    ideas    of 

as  to  the  real  cause  of 
ation,  which  is  the  most 
ature  in  the  character  to 
iry  observer.  We  might 
sk,  though    without    anv 

of  reply,  whether  the 
elf  had  any  intention  of 
lis  mystery  clear  to  us ; 
r,  indeed,  it  was  within 
of  his  genius  to  fathom 
the  great  and  mysterious 
?atcr  and  more  wonderful 

II  the  Warwickshire  yeo- 
,  the  playwright  of  the 
loin  he  put  miraculously 
(jrld  to  live  there  for  ever, 
a  hundred  ijenerations  of 
ii>4,  however,  is  a  view 
:ics  never,  and  the  hum- 
•  very  rarely,  consent  to 
at  mystic  independence  of 


its  creator  which  belongs  to  a  great 
poetical  conception  of  character,  re- 
flecting, perhaps,  more  truly  than 
anything  else  can,  our  own  mortal 
independence  (so  far  at  least  as  con- 
sciousness goes)  of  our  Maker,  and 
power  to  contradict,  and  as  much  as 
in  us  lies  thwart,  His  purposes,  is 
incredible  to  most  people.  To  our 
own  thinking  it  is  plain  enough  that 
a  dramatic  conception  of  the  highest 
order  does  follow  a  law  of  its  own 
being  which  is  not,  as  we  think, 
entirely  under  the  control  of  its 
originator.  "  I  did  not  do  it ;  they 
did  it  themselves,"  Thackeray  (we 
think)- is  reported  to  have  said  of 
some  of  his  heroes  and  heroines 
whose  proceedings  did  not  please' 
the  world ;  and  the  merest  dabbler 
in  fiction  must  be  aware  of  a  curi- 
ous current  of  influence  not  origi- 
nated by  him  which  sweeps  th^ 
personages  of  his  story  here  and 
there,  following  some  necessity  of 
their  nature  which  he  may  not  even 
comprehend,  and  which  does  not 
agree  with  his  plan  for  them.  We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  an  opinion 
that  Hamlet  escaped  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  poet  to  whom  he  owes 
liis  birth  ;  but  only  that  so  great  a 
creation  might  well  have,  like  an 
actual  being,  many  doubtful  and 
unresolved  points  in  him,  over 
which  spectators  might  discuss, 
without  any  absolute  certainty, 
even  on  the  part  of  his  maker,  as 
to  which  party  was  in  the  right. 
To  ourselves  Hamlet  is  the  greatest 
instance  of  that  disenchantment 
which  is,  of  all  the  miseries  in  the 
world,  the  one  most  crushing  and 
most  general.  Disenchantment — 
desillusionment — that  opening  of 
the  eyes  to  see  a  world  altogether 
different  from  the  world  we  have 
observed,  which  is  about  the  bitter- 
est pang  of  which  the  soul  is  cap- 
able. It  is  the  burden  more  or  less 
of  all  the  world's  worst  complaints. 
The  common  mass  of  us  encounter  it 
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in  detail,  and  have' happily  managed 
to  weave  some  new  veil  over  the 
painful  reality  in  one  region  before 
wo  are  caught  in  another,  and  ob- 
liffed  to  look  on  and  see  the  veils  of 
imagination  stripped  from  the  facts 
of  life.  And  no  one  can  bear  to 
dwell  upon  this  unveiling.  It 
brings  madness  or  it  brings  death ; 
or  in  the  case  of  a  noble  mind  too 
great  for  such  brief  and  vulgar  con- 
clusion, it  evolves  a  Hamlet — a  man 
standing  among  the  wrecks  of  life 
80  deeply  amazed,  so  confounded 
and  heart-struck,  that  his  trouble 
paralyses  hiu),  and  nothing  seems 
wortli  doing  of  all  that  might  be 
done.  Such  a  one  in  real  life,  we 
•may  perhaps  say,  was  Loopardi, 
thongli  without  that  spring  of 
sweeter  nature  in  him  which  kept 
IJamlet  in  beinjj.  In  the  case  of 
the  real  man,  we  do  not  know  what 
It  was  which  turned  all  thp  milk 
to  gall,  and  brought  the  spirit  face 
to  JFace  with  a  universe  of  hideous 
folly  and  falsehood,  instead  of  that 
world  all  dressed  in  smiles  and 
sweetness  in  which  li^  had  taken 
delusive  delight.  The  worst  and 
most  dismal  depth  of  the  philo- 
sophical despair  which  is  called 
pessimism,  was  the  natural  issue 
with  the  Italian  of  that  poisoning 
of  all  happier  impulse.  What  it 
was  in  the  royal  Dane  we  all  know. 
Ilamlot  is  greater,  larger  than  Leo- 
pardi ;  his  nature  would,  we  cannot 
doubt,  have  righted  itself  one  time 
or  other,  had  it  not  been  so  preci- 
pitately cut  short:  but  there  is  a 
certain  illumination  in  the  contrast 
yet  resemblance.  The  terrible  gulf, 
unlighted  by  any  star,  into  which 
Lcof)anJi  plunged  at  the  moment 
of  which  all  his  poems  are  full, 
the  point  of  life  at  which  lie  awak- 
ened, and  at  which,  as  he  tells  u&, 
the  supreme  delusion  of  his  first 
happier  impressions  became  ap- 
parent to  him  —  has  a  profound 
lilackncss  of   despair   in   it  which 


is    less    with  in  the   range  of 
sympathies  than  the  confased  a 
gloomy  world,  still   in   the  th 
of  earthquake,  amid  which  Hi 
stands,  sick  at  heart,  gazing  w 
eyes  of  wild  dismay  at  the  sancti 
which  fall   in   euccession  into  r 
dust  one  after  another,  leaviDg 
ever  more  and  more  haggard 
bereaved.     His  fathcr^s  death  to 
revenged,  and  all  that ''  cursed  spi 
to  be  set  right,  are  rather  living 
fluences  than  otherwise  to  his 
bewildered  with  loss,  and  sick 
hopeless  in  the  downfall  of  ev^ 
thing  that  is  sweet  and  fair  arou 
These  motives  keep  up  a  s 
within  him,  and  in  reality  previ 
the  gloomy  waves  from  closing  o 
his  liead ;  but  yet  have  not  aoqaiK*^ 
the  consistency  of  force  necessgiiy 
to  drive  him  back  into  living,  a.v3a 
into  so  much  hope  as  would  alo'oe 
make   living    possible.     IJis   Yac^il* 
lation  is  but  the  struggle  of  tb^^ 
wholesome  and   righteous    pa88i.<^'* 
against    the    inertness   of  despair* 
the  cui  bono   of   his   disenchants^ 
existence.     He  tries  to  rouse  hL«30.- 
self,    but    in    vain.       What    w^*^ 
the  good  ?     If  Claudius  were  sla.**** 
would    that    restore    honour    ^**^ 
purity   to   the    desecrated    hou»^ 
could   anything   remake   that   p^^*' 
luted  mother  into  the  type  of  hc^*«3f 
womanhood  above  corruption  ? 
tries   to   work   himself   up  to 
point  of   action,  but  there  is 
hope  in  him  to  give  vigour  to 
arm.     Something  of  the  old  ener. 
bursts  out  in  tits  and  starts,  but       ^  " 
paralysed  by  this  supreme  sickn^^S 
of  heart  and  failure  of  all  possibi  »  ^' 
ties  of  restoration.     What  Haml^^ 
wants  is  more  than  a  vengeance :     ^^ 
is  a  re-creation.     Nothing  short  '^^ 
the  undoing   of  all  the   nion8tr9 
evil  which   has   killed  his   soul    ^ 
him,  is  worth  hisliving  for.     Meo^^ 
ing  is  futile,  the  harm  is  too  fand*^ 
mental,  the   misery  too   complet^.'^ 
Kcvcnge  would  be  a  momentary 
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^ould  give  him  ease,  as 
ouDded  maD  tears  o&  his 
;  bat  what  more  could 
lo  for  Hamlet?  Restore, 
lis  world  of  youth,  his 
hose  around  him,  his  be- 
one  is  pure  and  another 
spotless  mother,  his  inno- 
,  his  loyal  friends  ? — ah 
me  of  them.  And  there- 
with flashes  of  wild  scorn, 
utterances  of  deepest  sad- 
stands  "  hesitating,"  as  wo 
re  the  vengeance  which 
»ccs,  be  but  a  deception 
le  rest,  and  mal^e  no  real 
Leopardi,  the  gloomy 
:  an  actual  Hamlet,  had  no 
'  even  of  a  stroke  for  life 
pe  of  a  revenge,  no  palp- 
g  which  he  could  identify, 
ical  blow  that  would  help 
le,  or  which  he  could  even 
night  help  him.  There- 
nobility  of  a  struggle  is 
in  him.  More  grandly, 
•  lines,  and  with  a  more 
modelling,  the  poet  has 
ut  his  fatally  illuminated, 
ted,  disappointed,  heroic 
t  shallow  Laertes  storm  for 
ince,  but  in  the  profound 
Hamlet's  nature  there  is 
room  for  delusion.  As 
murdered  sleep,  so  has 
urdcred  truth,  the  soul  of 
;  but  that  last  and  awful 
I  not  to  be  made  up  for 
}ath  of  the  villain.  That 
a  nothing,  a  momentary 
a  little  salve  put  to  the 
\f  the  heart-deep  wound: 
smedy ;  for  remedy  is  be- 
iibility,  beyond  even  hope, 
our  opinion  is  the  inter- 
of  Hamlet,  so  far  as  his 
noble  manhood  is  capable* 
iterpretation.  All  through 
less  that  has  closed  round 
strike  flickers  of  a  former 
Lch  show  the  real  nature, 
rith  grace  and  sweetness, 


of  his  character.  When  he  is  first 
presented  to  ns,  his  '*  inky  cloak''  is 
not  more  new  to  him  than  is  the 
gloom  that  envelopes  his  life.  This 
ff loom  dates  baclc  bnt  these  two 
little  roooths-^not  two:  nay,  per- 
haps not  more  than  half  that 
period :  since  the  secret  bonx^rs  that 
lie  beneath  the  surface  of  commoii 
living  first  burst  upon  him — not  in 
his  father's  death,  a  natural  sorrow, 
but  in  the  monstrous  inconstancy 
and  wantonness  of  his  mother.  Be- 
fore that  unparalleled  revelation  of 
evil  came,  what  had  Prince  Hamlet 
been  ? 

'*  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 

form : 
The  expectancy    and  rose  of  the  fair 

state  :»»— 

the  very  hope  and  flower  of  noble- 
youth  in  Denmark.  It  is  easy  to, 
collect  the  traces  of  that  light  and ' 
sweet  existence  after  it  is  past.  The 
warmth  of  his  faith  in  the  one  last 
prop  that  remains  to  him,  his  faith-  ' 
ful  Horatio,  is  at  the  first  moment 
scarcely  less  ready  and  genial  than  his 
salutation  of  the  other  friends  who 
are  not  true :  ''  Good  lads,  how  do  ye 
both  t"  he  cries,  with  happy  frank- 
ness, to  Bosencrantz  and  Gniiden- 
stern,  before  he  has  seen  the  treaoh* 
ery  in  their  faces ;  and  when  be  haft 
begun  to  snspect  that  treachery,  with. 
what  pathos  of  recollection  does  be 
remind  them  of  the  time  in  which 
there  was  no  suspicion,  adjuring 
them  <*  by  th^  rights  of  onr  fellow- 
ship, by  the  conspnancy  of  onr 
youth,  Dy  the  obligation  of  our 
ever-preserved  lover  This  is  no 
melancholy  philosopher  above  the 
range  of  the  yonng  cavalier^  the  sol- 
diers and  scholars  of  Wittenberg; 
but  a  true  comrade — one  whose 
superior  rank  made  him  only  ipore 
generons  in  his  brotherhood,  more, 
dependent  upon  their  affection. 
And  it  is  b?  means  of  the  happr 
likings  of  his  youth  that  almost  til 
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the  machinery  of  the  drama  is  con- 
structed. Tlie  players  are  brought 
to  him  naturally,  as  to  the  source  of 
patronage  and  favour.  They  had 
been  of  liis  retinue  before,  and  he 
knows  each  one,  and  has  a  gracious 
word  for  tlic  hobbledehoy  who 
plays  the  women's  parts,  as  well  as 
for  the  leader  of  the  troupe,  whose 
emotion  at  his  own  performance 
fills  the  prince  with  a  sad  yet  not 
unamuscd  wonder.  If  lie  had  not 
been  their  constant  patron,  and 
known  their  capacity  of  old,  the 
expedient  of  the  play  could  not 
have  come  in.  And  the  very  cli- 
max of  the  tragedy  is  procured  by 
similar  means.  Kven  in  the  midst 
of  his  great  gloom  and  overthrow, 
llamlct  is  still  capable  of  being 
picpied  by  the  brag  of  Laei*tes'  pro- 
ficiency in  fencing,  which  proves 
that  such  an  accomplishment  was 
of  price  with  him.  But  for  this 
there  would  have  been  uo  a[)pro- 
]:)riatcnoss  in  the  king's  wager  on 
his  head.  It  is  "  a  very  riband  in 
the  cap  of  youth,"  part  of  "  the 
light  and  careless  living"  of  the 
blooming  season.  Strange  words  to 
be  applied  to  Hamlet !  yet  so  true 
that  the  skill  of  a  rival  has  still 
sufficient  force  to  kindle  the  half- 
quenched  fire  of  youthful  emulation 
in  him,  notwithstimding  all  his  bur- 
dens. Last  of  all,  there  is  the  trifling 
of  early  love — less  love  than  fancy — 
shaped  upon  the  fantastic  models  of 
the  reigning  fiishion,  which  Hamlet 
had  not  been  too  serious  to  play 
with,  like  his  contemporaries.  The 
letter  which  Polonius  reads  to  the 
king  and  queen  is  such  a  letter  as 
Sir  l*ercie  Shafton  mijrht  have 
written,  the  lightest  traffic  of  love- 
making,  half  sport  half  earnest, — 
all  vouthful  extrava<jcance  and  com- 
pliment.  **To  my  souTs  idol,  the 
beautified  Ophelia," — *'  an  ill  phrase, 
a  very  vile  phrase,"  Jis  I'olonius 
justly  adds.  This  gay  essay  of  gal- 
lantry   is    precisely    what    Laertes 


calls  it  in  his  early  advice  to 
sister,    "  a '  fashion    and    a   toy 
blood;"   it   is  nothing  more  t 
"  the  trifling  of  his  favour." 
liaps  he  loves  you  now,"  the 
dent   brother  says;   but   it  ia  - 
light  fancy  of  youth,  the  iDclinat— 
of  nature  in  its  crescent^  not 
guarantee   for  what   may  be  w 
**the   inward   service   of   the  m 
and    soul"    has    attained   its 
width  and  growth.      Still  more 
cided  upon  this  point  is  Polon  ^  (U. 
"  For  Lord  Hamlet,  believe  ro  m  «xch 


in  him  that  he  is  young,"  says    •the 
wary    old    chamberlain.      He     1m» 
been  a  dangerous  young  gallant^  a 
noble  prince  full  of  all  the  cbanns 
and  entertainments  of  his  age  ;  sur- 
rounded  by  gay  comrades,  soldier 
and  courtier  and  scholar ;  ready  for 
every    fresh    amusement,   to    YkOBX 
everything  new  the  players  have    on 
hand,  to  try  his  skill  against  whoever 
otters,  to  wear  a  fair  lady's  favou* 
in    his   cap.      Such    has   been    tH* 
golden  youth  of  the  Prince  of  D©"" 
mark:  until  suddenly,  all  nt  once«, 
as  at  the  crack  of  doom,  the  ni»^* 
has  broken  off  the  fair  face  of  tt>  * 
world,  and  Hamlet  has  made  the    '*■''" 
redeemable  discovery  that   notbi*^-? 
is  as  it  seems. 

It  might  be  too  long  to  atteiuX^ 
to  show  liow  the  foundations  of  tt*  * 
world   were   more   entirelv   broken  J* 
up  by  the   special   guise   in  wh»c^'" 
this   calamitv    overtook    him,   tbi»'* 
they  could  have  been  to  Hamlet  »  ^ 
anv  other.     There  is  indeed  scarccf^ 
atiy  way  in  which  the  whole  keynote 
of  nature  could  have  been  changed 
to  him  except  this.     It  could  be  don^ 
to  Othello  by  the  supposed  falsehood 
of  the  woman  in  whom  his  life  had 
reblossomed,  who  was  his  consola- 
tion for  all  the  labours  of  existence; 
but  no  falsehood  of  love  coald  have 
struck  to   despair  the  young  man 
only    lightly    stepping   within    the 
primrose    path    of    dalliance,    and 
capable  of  no  tragic  passion  there. 
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e  could  be  struck  was  in 
fountain  of  his  life — his 
The  most  decrraded  mind 
certain  refuge  there.  A 
y  very  right  of  maternity 
)ut  of  the  impurities  and 
5  which  may  assail  even 
>  are  "  as  chaste  as  ice,  as 
now."  She  has  a  shield 
re  her  to  quench  all  evil 
If  truth  fails  everywhere 
n  her  there  is  the  source, 
2S  of  unpolluted  life,  the 
>f  honour,  the  one  original 
lithful  atiection  which  can- 
ubted,  even  if  heaven  and 
e  melting  and  dissolving, 
it  foundation  stands  fast, 

must  still  stand ;  it  can- 
nto  irremediable  ruin  and 
n.  AVhen  II  am  let  first 
fore  us  in  "  the  customary 
ober  blaclc,"  which  is  in 
protestation    against   that 

marriage,  this  entire  re- 
of    heaven   and   earth   has 

to  him.  lie  is  dragged 
aiu  of  the  pageant,  wit- 
lis  mother's  re-enthrone- 
kinn;  on  at  all  the  endear- 
her  monstrous  bridehood, 

distrust  and  miserv,  un- 
rn  his  back  upon  it  all,  or 
•*elf  from  the  dishonour 
des  his  own  veins  from 
Fie  on't !  lie  !"  he  cries, 
ithing  which  involves  all 
I,  and  even  himself,  in  its 
or.     The  earth  is 

"  An  unwecded  garden, 
•fl  to  seed;   things  rank,    and 
1  11  at  11  n;, 
merely." 

is  everywhere.  Oh  that 
but  melt  and  dissolve 
at  it  could  be  j)crmitted  to 
te  no  lonjjer,  to  j^et  done 
very  consciousness  of  liv- 
! leaven  and  eailh  !"  he 
the  impatience  of  Ills 
icss,      "  must    I    remem- 


*•  Within  a  month,— 
Let   mo    not   thinlc   on't. — Frailty,   thy 

name  is  woman  ! 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were 

old, 
Witli  whieh  she  foUowM  my  poor  father's 

body, 
Like   Niobe,    &11  tears; — why   she,  even 

she, — 
O  God  !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of 

reason, 
Would  have  mourned  longer." 


This  horrible  revelation  of  evil 
in  the  place  where  it  should  have 
been  least  suspected,  this  certainty 
which  nothing  can  change  or  ex- 
cuse or  atone  for,  is  the  founda- 
tion pf  all  that  follows.  The 
murder  is  less,  not  more  than  this. 
It  may  be  proved,  it  may  be  re- 
venged, and  in  any  case  it  gives  a 
feverish  energy  to  the  sufferer,  an 
escape  for  the  moment  from  a  deep- 
er bitterness  still ;  but  even  were 
it  disproved  or  were  it  avenged,  it 
would  change  nothing.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  has  happened ;  that 
first  discovery  which  makes  every 
other  possible  has  been  made.  How 
it  is  gradually  supplemented  by 
other  treacheries,  and  how  the  noble 
victim  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
every  cheat  that  is  most  appalling 
to  his  nature,  all  chiming  in,  with 
one  baseness  after  another,  is  in  our 
judgment  the  real  argument  of  the 
tragedy — ending  as  it  does  in  an 
imbroglio  of  heaped  falsehood  upon 
falsehood,  confusiou  of  murderous 
lie  on  lie,  which  leads  to  the  only 
end  that  is  possible — an  end  of  uni- 
versal slaughter,  embodying  at  once 
the  utter  success  and  failure  of  multi- 
plied treachery,  not  capable  of  stop- 
ping when  it  would.  The  murder  is 
brought  into  the  foreground,  arrest- 
ing the  attention  of  the  spectator, 
holding  the  chief  place  for  a  time, 
then  utterly  disappearing  during  the 
last  act  as  if  it  had  not  been — be- 
cause it  is,  in  fact,  not  the  central 
strain  of  the  drama  at  all,  but  only 
a  tremendous  complication  giving 
life   and  temporary  vigour  to  the 
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hero's    terrible     illumination     and 
despair. 

Let    us   endeavour  to  trace   this 
under-swell  of    dark  and   accumu- 
latinoj    misery  through    the     play. 
Hamlet    is,   in    fact,   roused     into 
heroic  action  whenever  the  question 
of   his    father's    murder   is    really 
before    him:    he   vacillates    about 
his   vengeance;    but   in    the   great 
scenes  with  the  ghost,  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  players,  and  also  the 
interview    with    his  mother,    there 
is  neither  hesitation  nor   weakness 
about  him.     It  is  when  outside  the 
range  of  that  inspiring  excitement 
that  the  darker  misery  seize*^  pos- 
session   of  his  soul ;    and  this   we 
think   we  shall  be    able  to   show. 
As  for  the  madness  which  he   has 
declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to 
simulate,  we  see  very  little   of   that 
on  the  stage  or  in  the  text.     We 
arc    left    to    infer    that   ho    must 
liave   carried  out  his  own  sugges- 
tions of  policy  ("  I  perchance  here- 
after may  think  meet  to    pnt    an 
antic  disposition  on"),  by  the  fact 
that    immediately  after    the   scene 
with  the  ghost   (in  which  there  is 
certainly   no  madness)    we   plunge 
almost  at  once  into  the  talk  of  the 
court  about   *'Lord   Hamlet's  lun- 
acy,"    This  appears  to  have  devel- 
oped so  gradually,  as  to  have  left  the 
kmg  and  queen  time  to  send  to  Wit- 
tenberg for  Rosencrantz  and  Guild- 
enstern ;  but  the  only  evidence  we 
have  of  it  is  the  report  which  the 
frightened   Ophelia    brings  to  her 
father    of    the    strange    visit     the 
prince  has   paid   her   as    she    was 
"  sewing    in  her  closet."     Ophelia, 
to  judge  by  the  admonitions  of  her 
relatives,  had    not    been     by    any 
means    disinclined    to    admit    the 
wooing   of    Hamlet.     "You    have 
of   your  audience  been  most   free 
and  bounteous,"  says  her  father — 
a   pmdent   man   though  an    ambi- 
tious : — 


"  From  this  time 
Bcantcr   of  your 


Bo  somewhat 
presence ; 
Set  your  entreatmcnt  at  a  hiehcr 
Than  a  command  to  parley." 


The  simple  and  sabmissive 
most  shallow  of  all  Sbakesp 
women — who  is,  throughont 
brief  career  before  us,  entirely 
conscious,  it  is  evident,  of 
claim  of  loyalty  in  love,  and 
thinks  a  great  deal  more  of 
father's  approbation  than  of  wlii 
is  due  to  Hamlet — gives  us  in  real 
ity  the  only  thing  that  approaelae 
to  evidence  of  madness  on  his  pjiit 
"  O  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  beei 
so  affrighted!"  she  cries,  mshio^ 
with  a  child's  simple  impnlae  t< 
her  father. 


"Lord  Ilamlct,  — with   his   doublet    »1 

unbrac'd ; 
No  liat   upon  his  head  ;   his   stocking 

foiiVd, 
UngartcrM.  and  down-gyved  to  his  anUic 
Falc  as  his  shirt;    his   knees   kuockli^ 

each   other. 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purporw 
As  if  lie  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 
To  sncftk  of  horrors, — he  comes  before 
IH.  Mad  for  tli)'  love  ? 
Oph,  My  lord,  1  do  not  know ; 
But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it 
jrW.  WlmtsaidheV 
Oph,  tie  took  me  by  the  wrist, 

held  me  hard: 
Tlicn  ROCS  he  to  the  lcnv:th  of  all  his  ^ 
And,  with  his  otlicr  hand  thus  o'er    ■ 

brow, 
He  fulls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  stayM  ho  •* 
At  last,— a  little  shakini;  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  Uius  waving  up  «■ 

down, — 
He  niisc'd  a  8ig:h  so  piteous  and  profoao* 
As  it  did  seoui  to  Hhatter  all  his  bulk,       . 
And  end  liia  being:   that  done,  he  1« 

me  po ;  _ 

And,   with   his   head  over  his   shottio* 

tum'd,  ^  . ,, 

He  sccmM  to  find  his  way  without  n* 

For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  theJ* 

help, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on 


me. 


n 


Curiously  enough,  this  is  the  only 
single  bit  of  evidence  in  the  whofc 
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3h,  we  venture  to  say, 
received  by  any  court  as 
Hamlet's  madness.       His 

and  bitter  *' chaff"  with 
vould  take  in  uo  lawyer, 
it  might  be  that  in  the 
hich  takes  place  behind 
5,  Hamlet  had  perceived 
sweet,  childish  nature  of 
ad  been  taken  possession 
old  courtier,  and  that  she 
if  innocent,  snare  for  bira, 
to  tell ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
or  the  reader  to  imagine 
I  more  absurd  than  that 
and  princely  Hamlet  had 

for  the  love  of  Ophelia, 
ler  pretty  simplicity  and 
e  give  a  factitious  interest 
is  manifest  that  this  soft 
;  creature,  playing  into 
's  hands  as  she  does,  is  in 
possible  mate  for  Hamlet; 
>es  he  say  a  word  which 
tify  us  in  thinking  that 
5  passion  for  her  increased 
ion  of  pain  and  misery  in 
Perhaps  that  long  per- 
r  face,  of  which  she  tells 
,  was  the  regretful,  tender 
ig  of  the  man  from  whom 
nd  fashions  of  the  blood 

away,  who  could  write 
»  longer,  nor  rhymes  to  his 
brow.  Anvhow,  the  fact 
lat  durino:  the  time  which 
tween  Hamlet's  resolution 
m  antic  disposition  on," 
rrival  of  Rosencrantz  and 
rn   at  the  request  of  the 

events    upon    which    the 

Hamlet's    madness   has 

t    had   taken    place,    and 

re  know    of    them   is  this 

Ophelia's.  lie  has,  it 
ppear,  *'  borne  himself 
rid    odd,"   as    he    said   he 

and  l*olonius  has  found 
eason  on  his  side,  and 
tz  and  Guildenstern  have 

for  to  do    it  on  theirs. 


When  Haralet  appears  to  us  again,  he 
is  mocking  Polonius  with  wild  talk 
— talk  so  full  of  meaning  and  mis- 
chief, that  even  the  old  chamberlain 
with  his  forejjone  conclusion  in  his 
head,  is  fain  to  give  vent  to  the 
confession,  *' though  this  be  mad- 
ness, yet  there's  method  in't" 
This  transparent  assumption  of 
folly  blows  off  the  moment  he  sees 
the  new-comers,  whom  he  meets  at 
first  with  the  frankest  pleasure. 
"  Sure  I  am,  there  are  not  two  men 
living  to  whom  he  more  adheres," 
the  queen  has  said  ;  and  the  recep- 
tion which  Hamlet  gives  them  fully 
carries  out  his  mother's  description. 
But  either  there  is  something  in 
their  air  which  prompts  suspicion, . 
or  the  new-bom  doubts  in  his  mind 
make  him  question  closely,  **  What 
make  you  at  Elsinore  ?"  Alas  I  the 
generous  and  truthful  Hamlet  has 
now  got  that  light  of  bitter  illumi- 
nation in  his  eyes  which  sees  through 
all  disguises.  In  a  little  keen 
quick  play  of  persistent  question 
and  unwilling  reply,  he  has  got  the 
secret  of  their  mission.  He  accepts 
that  too :  his  friends  have  fallen 
away  from  him,  and  turned  into 
spies  and  emissaries  of  his  foe.  The 
rest  of  the  interview  with  these 
false  friends  is  wrought  with  the 
most  marvellous  ^  skill :  the  sup- 
pressed passion  in  it  mingled  with 
that  levity  of  the  sick  heart  which 
is  more  sad  than  despair.  At  first 
he  seems  to  make  almost  an  appeal 
to  their  sympathies,  when  he  tells 
them  how  he  has  "lost  all  my 
mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exer- 
cises ;"  but  seeing  this  does  not 
move  one  spark  of  the  old  fellow- 
feeling  within  them,  Hamlet  accepts 
the  position,  this  time  with  a  smile 
of  bitter  yet  tranquil  understand- 
ing. That  which  would  have  been 
so  great  an  evil,  so  miserable  a  dis- 
aster before — what  is  it  now  but  a 
faint  echo  of  the  downfall  already 
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accomplished  ?  Fate  having  already 
done  her  worst,  this  bitterness  the 
more  but  chimes  in  like  an  antici- 
pated refrain.  Yet  the  pain  of  it 
tells  even  in  the  greater  anguish, 
and  rises  to  a  climax  of  indignact 
remonstrance  when,  after  the  hypo- 
critical appeal  his  false  friends  make 
to  his  old  affection,  Hamlet,  scorn- 
ing to  give  them  more  distinct  reply, 
takes  the  "  recorder"  from  the  hands 
of  the  player  and  offers  it  first  to 
one,  then  to  the  other.  "Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ?"  he  says ;  "  'tis 
as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these 
ventages  with  your  fingers  and 
thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most 
eloquent  music."  "  Why,  look 
you,  now,",  he  adds,  "  how  un- 
worthy a  thing  you  make  of  me  I 
You  would  play  upon  me ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops; 
you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
my  mystery.  .  .  .  'Sblood,  do 
you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played 
on  than  a  pipe  ?"  Mr.  Irving  in 
a  fury— quite  out  of  character,  we 
think,  with  the  concentrated  scorn 
aod  pain,  the  pang  yet  smile  of  the 
outburst  which  is  far  too  sad  for 
passion — breaks  violently  across  his 
knee  the  "little  organ,"  which 
appears  to  those  shallow  deceivers 
so  much  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand than  Hamlet's  great  heart 
and  nature.  But  passion  or  vio- 
lence is  not  in  the  contrast  between 
the  simple  pipe  and  the  man^s  soul. 
It  leaves  them  confounded,  poor 
creatures  as  they  are — yet  still  not 
altogether  sure,  so  great  is  the  for- 
bearance of  his  protest,  notwith- 
standing the  reluctant  contempt  in 
it — that  they  may  not  yet  deceive 
him  again,  and  get  the  better  of 
him,  and  worm  their  way  into  his 
secret  In  no  part  of  the  play  is 
his  attitude  more  noble — high  as  the 
heavens  above  the  falsehood  which 
is  wringing  his  very  heart,  yet 
deeply,  profoundly  conscious  of  it — 


than  in  those  scenes.  Hii 
enchantment  has  been  so 
and  has  cut  the  ground  &< 
from  under  his  feet,  that  t 
new  revelation  to  him. 
it  even,  standing  there  alo 
much  solid  grouud  as  his 
cover,  no  more,  with  a  si 
the  smile  is  one  of  uttei 
expressible  pain. 

There  remains  but  one 
which  Hamlet  misrht  sti 
shred  of  truth  and  fai 
According  to  our  opinion 
has  always-  been  too  si 
small  a  creature  to  have  u 
upon  such  a  spirit — and 
petual  gibes  and  fiounta  at 
specially  on  the  subject 
daughter,  would  be  cruel 
not  an  idea  that  some 
other  in  respect  to  his 
was  brewing  in  the  old 
mind ;  but  when  the  deej 
ings  of  his  sadness  are  dist 
the  entrance  of  that  last  an< 
spy  upon  him,  Hamlet 
seem  at  first  to  contemplate 
sibility  that  Ophelia  too  m 
the  plot  against  him.  Her 
concerted  appearance  at 
ment,  a  calculated  chance 
the  prince's  attention,  ro 
from  thoughts  so  diffci 
he  perceives  her  with  a 
impatience.  And  it  is 
believe  that  even  Ophelij 
scions  of  the  full  mean  in 
snare  which  she  is  mad- 
Something  of  simplicity,  s 
of  stupidity,  is  in  the  devic 
is  probably  all  her  own,  an 
gested  by  the  other  cons[ 
of  bringing  Hamlet's  lo 
to  restore  to  him  at  sue 
ment  and  under  such  circu 
Thous:h  she  thinks  he  is 
love  for  herself,  and  the 
knows  that  her  father  and 
are  lying  in  watch  to  li 
tempts  her  crazed  lover, 
imagines,  to  betray  his  mc 
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by  those  soft  reproaches, 
it  another  place  and  time 
ave  been  so  affecting — ap- 
his tenderest  recollections, 
thetic  protest  against  his 
ment   of    her.     A    woman 

could   not  do  more  in    a 

effort  to  reclaim  the  heart 
3  strayed  from  her.  Her 
;  reference  to  the  "  words  of 
b  breath  composed  as  made 
gs  more  rich,"  the  faint  and 
?  indignation  of  her  conclu- 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when 
7rove  unkind,"  would  be  ex- 
7  touching  did  we  not  know 
e  spies  behind  the  arras. 
re  exquisitely  touching,  we 

to  the  great  part  of  the 
.vho,  soft-hearted  to  the  soft 
,    forget    that    this    whole 

is  a  plot,  and  that  she  has 
d,  in  her  simplicity,  a  still 
elicate  refinement  of  the 
y  thus  throwing  upon  him 
fjden  shadow  of  the  past, 
nomcnt  Hamlet  seems  to 
"  I  humbly  thank  you, 
II,  well,"  he  says,  in  answer 
question,  w-ith  something  in 
3  of  fear,  lest  this  softness 
melt  him,  and  his  steps  be 
I  into  a   way  less  rude  and 

than  that  which  lies  before 
•ut  when  the  meaning  of  the 
situation  suddenly  flashes 
Im — when  his  rapid  glance 
the  listeners  at  one  side, 
he    seeming-simple    maiden 

forth  her  reproaches  on 
ler  —  a  blaze  of  sudden 
nd  wrath  suddenly  illumi- 
le  scene.  A  stab  delivered 
)ft  a  hand  cuts  to  the  heart. 
),  suborned  by  his  enemies, 
tito  a  trap  for  him,  endea- 

to  seduce  him  to  a  self- 
I  more  intimate,  more  sacred, 
iy  that  his  false  friends 
ope  to  attain  !  The  pang  is 
I  that  Hamlet   is  cruel  and 

to    the  soft   and  shrinking 


creature.  He  rails  at  her  as  if  she 
were  a  wanton,  and  crushes  her 
under  his  contempt.  "Go  thy 
ways  to  a  nunnery — to  a  nunnery 
— go !"  he  cries,  with,  for  the  first 
time,  a  shrill  tone  of  anger  in  his 
voice.  She  to  whose  orisons  he 
commends  himself  one  moment,  is 
denounced  the  next  in  terms  as 
harsh  and  disdainful  as  were  ever 
used  to  the  most  abandoned  sin- 
ner. His  words  beat  her  down 
like  a  hailstorm  on  a  flower.  He 
has  no  pity — no  mercy.  That  com- 
bination of  the  last  appeal  to  his 
tenderness  with  the  concealed  and 
cruel  plot  against  him  betrays 
Hamlet  to  an  outburst  which  under 
less  provocation  would  be  unmanly. 
He  insults  the  woman  who  has 
made  a  snare  for  him  out  of  her 
own  very  tenderness.  The  ex- 
quisite art  'which  keeps  up  our 
sympathy  f9r  the  bewildered  and 
crushed  Ophelia,  notwithstanding 
what  would  be  the  baseness  of  her 
disloyalty  were  she  sufficiently  ele- 
vated in  character  to  understand 
the  treacherous  part  she  is  playing, 
is  wonderful.  It  leaves  a  haze  of 
mortal  uncertainty  about  her  char- 
acter altogether,  such  as  veils  the 
actual  being  of  our  contemporaries, 
and  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  think 
better  or  worse  of  them  according 
to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  see  them, — a  licence  which  has 
secured  for  Ophelia  a  place  among 
Shakespeare's  heroines  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  justified  by  any- 
thing but  the  prettiness  and  pathos 
of  her  mad  scenes.  Her  submissive 
obedience  to  every  impulse  from  her 
father  scarcely  balances  her  absolute 
want  of  perception  of  any  truth 
or  delicacy  which  she  owes  to 
Hamlet,  for  whose  betrayal  she  al- 
lows herself,  without  apparent  re- 
sistance, to  be  made  the  decoy. 

Thus  the  last  blow  that  Fortune 
can  now  strike  at  him  has  fallen — 
liis  friends   have  abandoned  him  ; 
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his  simple  love,  the  innocent  crea- 
ture in  whom,  if  no  lofty  passion 
was  possible,  there  still  seemed 
every  commendation  to  sweet  do- 
mestic trust  and  truth,  has  done  her 
best  to  betray  him.  What  remains 
for  this  man  to  whom  all  the  world 
has  tunied  traitor,  under  whose  feet 
the  solid  soil  has  crumbled,  who 
sees  nothing  but  yawning  ruin 
round  him,  abysses  of  darkness, 
bottomless  pits  of  falsehood,  wher- 
ever he  may  turn  ? 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  deep- 
est and  chief  strqin  in  the  tragedy. 
The  murder  and  the  vengeance  he 
would  take  for  it,  would  his  sick 
heart  leave  him  enough  possibil- 
ity of  living  to  give  the  necessary 
standing-ground  for  the  blow — form 
the  sole  source  of  energy  and  life 
which  he  retains.  That  cruel  and 
monstrous  wrong,  for  which  he  can 
yet  get  some  amends,  rouses  him 
from  the  deadly  collapse  of  every 
hope  and  wish  which  he  cannot 
escape,  which  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  can  remedy.  The  passion  of 
the  great  scene  with  the  ghost 
brings  before  us  another  Hamlet, 
a  heroic  figure,  altogether  awakened 
out  of  the  sick  and  miserable  mus- 
ing, the  impotent  still  anger  and  pain 
of  his  previous  appearance.  **  Ke- 
member  thee  ?"  he  cries;  "ay,  thou 
poor  ghost,  while  memory  hoMs  a 
seat  in  this  distracted  globe." 
And  the  wild  humour  of  his  ex- 
citement as  he  makes  his  com- 
panions swear  to  secrecy,  is  not 
more  unlike  the  bitter  satire  of 
hopeless  despondency  with  which 
in  a  previous  scene  he  explains  his 
mother's  marriage  as  **  thrift,  thrift, 
])ure  thrift" — than  is  the  roused 
and  passionate  fervour  of  his  action 
from  the  apathy  of  spectalorsliip  in 
which  we  have  seen  him  p!unge<l 
from  the  first.  Again,  the  gleam 
of  revival  which  occurs  when  the 
playei-s  present  themselves,  and 
he  perceives  a  ready  means  in  liis 


hand   of    convictiDir  the  crimi 
confirming  th'eappaHtion,  and  8t 
ing  a  first   and    subtle  blow,  o 
more  restores  force  and  life  to  Hi 
let.     There  is  no  vacillation  in 
measures  then.     How  prompt,  1: 
ready,  how  practical  arc  all  his  c< 
binations!     Once   more  he   is 
livered  from   the  deadly  influx 
of  that  eating  falsehood,  and 
becomes  possible. 

'*I  have  heard 
That  ^ilty  creatures  eittinf^  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  cunnin.6:  of  the  ^ceno 
Been  struck  bo  to  the  soul,  that  prcMsntly 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions. 
For  murder,  tliuui^h  it  have  no  ton|pie, 

will  speuk 
With  most  miraculous  organ.*' 

After  the  terrible  success  of  tbi» 
experiment,  we  arc  not  left  time  to 
see  any  further  faltering  of  purpoP«- 
Thc  events  follow  in  breatlile»8 
succession.  The  great  scene  witb 
his  mother  and  the  killing  of  Po- 
lonius  take  place  the  same  evening 
— and  that  very  night  or  the  morn 
ing  immediately  succeeding,  withoo^ 
pause  or  delay,  ho  is  swept  aW&2 
to  England  on  the  expedition  froti 
which  the  king  hopes  he  may  ni 
return.  The  "  vacillation" 
which  Hamlet  is  continually 
dited,  and  of  which  so  niucli  b^ 
been  said,  is  all  confined  to  the 
told  period  between  the  iippearafi 
of  the  ghost  and  the  point  at  whi^^ 
the  story  resumes,  with  the  tre»c  » 
cries  of  Uosencrantz  and  Guild ^'" 
stern,  and  of  Ophelia.  After  he  b^ 
made  sure  by  the  trial  to  which  t' 
subjects  his  uncle  at  the  play,  of  tl'^ 
guilt  of  the  king,  Hamlet,  save  ^ 
the  moment  when  he  surprises  tb* 
criminal  on  his  knees,  and  decid^^ 
not  to  kill  him,  has  no  furth^' 
opportunity  for  vacillation.  A©^ 
here  the  sustained  action  of  the  ti*' 
gedy  may  be  said  to  end.  The  I*** 
act  is  a  bewiKlering  postscript,  >^ 
which  all  the  mysteries  of  the  p^^'Z 
vious  close  and  elaborate  piece  ^* 
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swept  up.  .  It  might  be 
7f  play,  so  different  is  it 
iginning  of  a  coutinua- 
shows  us  all  the  former 

thrown    into    distance 
itive.      Of   the   original 

remain  except  Hamlet 
I    king   and   queen,  and 

figures  of  Horatio  and 
phelia   is  gone,   all    her 

and     artless    treachery 

pretty  foolish  madness 
like  the  *Munacy  of  the 
3t"  as  can  be  conceived  ; 
onius,  wagging  his  wise 
1  shallow  sagacity;  and. 
ourt  friends,  who  cannot 

their  princely  compan- 
m  betray  him — all  are 
And  with  them  has 
3t's  despair,  and  his  plan 
:e,  and  all  those  obstinate 
i  with  which  he  has  en- 
;o  blow  aside  the  veil  of 
jrtainty.  We  tread  new 
I  enter  a  new  contracted, 
oned  world. 

time,  though  we  have 
lam  let   much,   we    have 

little  attention  to  Mr. 
igh  it  is  his  performance 
urnished  the  text  of  the 
Notwithstanding  the 
\  and  conscientious  per- 
le    gives   us,    it   is  very 

judge  what  is  the  con- 

Iias  formed  of  the  char- 
am  let.  He  would  seem 
lavc  studied  the  drama 
cene,  endeavouring  with 
irs  to  give  what  seems  to 
equate  representation  of 

0  have  addressed  himself 
racter  as  a  whole.  And 
re  are  general  criticisms 
lerficial    kind  to   be  ad- 

him,  such    as   the  very 

1  reasonable  objection  to 
gre  he  speaks,  which  cer- 
lite  as  imperfect  English 
lich  any  foreigner  may 
use  of  — we  are  prevent- 
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ed  by  our  inability  to  discriminate 
what  his  idea  is,  from  finding  any 
fault   with   that   idea.      He   wants 
humour   so  entirely,  that   the  wild 
pathetic  gleams  of  diversion   which 
light  up  the  gloom  are  lost  to  his 
audience;    and    the    laugh   which 
breaks  in  at  the  most   bitter    raor 
mcnts — that  laugh  which  is  full  of 
tears,  yet    is    nevertheless   instinct 
with  a  wildly  humorous  perception 
of  things  ludicrous   and   incongru- 
ous— loses  all    its  distinctive  char- 
acter, and  becomes  a  mere  hyster- 
ical  symbol   of   excessive  emotion, 
no  more  expressive  than  a  shriek. 
And  he  wants   the   flexibility,  the 
ready   change  from   one   mood   to 
another,  the   rapidity  of  transition 
which  bewilders  Hamlet's  common- 
place   companions.       The    broken 
jest,  so  strangely  natural,  yet  to  the 
vulgar  eye  so  unsuited  to  the  occa- 
sion, with  which  he  hails  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  ghost — his  fantastic 
fooling  of  Polonius — even  the  light- 
er touches  between  deadly  jest  and 
earnest  with    which    his  interview 
with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
is  full — are  all  beyond  Mr.  Irving's 
power.     And  the  wild  outburst  of 
tragic  gaiety  into  which  he  breaks 
when  the   assembly   is  broken    up 
after  the  play,  becomes  mere  mad 
bellowing    and    screaming  in    Mr. 
Irving's  hands,  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  that  wavering  of  the  mind 
at  the  very  summit  of  tragic  satis- 
faction, consternation,   and   horror, 
frantic  with    meaning,  yet  a  world 
apart  from  madness,  which  is  per- 
haps   the    furthest   step    humanity 
can   take   into  what   is  expressible 
and     capable    of    being    put    into 
words:    it  is  a    step   beyond    the 
actor's  powers.       To   embody   the 
vicissitudes,     the      extremes,     the 
heights   and   depths  of    this   most 
wonderful  of  poetical  creations,  who 
could  be  sufficient  who  did  not  to 
some  degree  share  Hamlet's  nature, 
his  large  eyesight,   his  comprehen. 
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Bion  of  small  and  great,  his  suscep- 
tibility to  every  breath  that  flits 
across  the  mental  horizon?  This 
last  qnality  apparently  Mr.  Irving 
does  not  perceive  at  all,  for  we  are 
sure  that  if  he  perceived  it  he 
would  devote  himself  to  a  study  of 
all  the  ripplings  of  sensitive  faces, 
all  the  transitions  of  changeable 
minds.  Ilis  own  countenance  is  at 
times  finely  expressive,  but  it  has 
not  been  made,  for  the  flick erings 
of  a  mind  at  once  spontaneous  and 
complex.  Its  force  is  single,  «m, 
not  mingled  but  of  one  colour. 
Hamlet  is  too  great  to  be  called 
versatile,  a  word  reserved  by  us 
for  the  use  of  characters  of  slighter 
mould ;  but  there  is  all  the  gamut 
in  him,  and  no  difficulty  in  going 
at  once  from  the  height  to  the 
depth  of  the  moral  scale.  But  Mr. 
Irving  possesses  no  such  varied 
power  of  expression  ;  and  this  must 
always  be  fatally  in  his  way  when 
it  is  necessary  to  attempt  those 
shades  of  meaning  which  arc  in- 
flnite,  and  which  vary  with  every 
breath. 

As  an  instance,  however,  of  what 
seems  to  us  complete  misconception 
more  serious  than  simple  failure, 
we  may  instance  the  scene  with 
Ophelia,  which  no  doubt  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  in  the  play.  It 
is  hard  in  any  case  (notwith- 
standing that  the  doctrine  is  pop- 
ular) to  give  a  persistent  tone  of 
superiority  to  a  man's  intercourse 
with  a  woman  without  o^'ending 
the  finer  perceptions  as  well  as  the 
wholesome  prejudices  of  the  audi- 
ence, which  naturally  range  them- 
selves on  the  woman's  side;  and  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  show  the  turn 
of  sentiment,  and  justify  Hamlet's 
wild  and  sudden  onslaught  upon  so 
soft  and  shrinking  a  nature.  Mr. 
Irving  avoids  this  by  turning  the 
scene  into  one  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  frantic  love — love  of 
gesture  and  attitude,  since  he  can- 


not change  the  words,  wbic 
unlike  love-making  as  ever 
on  paper.  His  Hamlet  can 
restrain  himself  from 
Ophelia  to  his  heart,  bis  ] 
all  but  closed  around  h 
when  he  turns  himself  av 
but  to  turn  back,  drawr 
attraction  which  it  takes  i 
all  his  power  of  resolutioB 
his  muscular  force  to  resist, 
embracings  of  the  air,  tho 
snatchings  and  withdrawals, 
posed  to  be  proofs  of  a  vie 
passionate  love,  restrained  o 
cither  by  madness  or  by  i 
Mr.  Irving  does  not  clearly 
to  understand  which — but  • 
belonging  at  least  to  a  mos 
sentiment,  for  even  the  sigl 
half- concealed  spectators, 
whose  presence  it  is  iropof 
can  deceive  himself,  makes 
ference  to  him;  and  he 
with  those  wild  half-embm 
the  strangest  pantomimic 
of  passion  after  he  know? 
plot  and  treachery,  making 
hibition  of  his  feelings  ui 
very  noses  of  the  watchers 
whence  ^fr.  Irving  can  ha 
this  extraordinary  concepti 
impossible  to  tell.  It  is 
dieted  not  only  by  evei 
Hamlet  says,  but  by  the  vi 
the  spies  after.  "  Love  I  1 
tions  do  not  that  way  ten 
the  king,  more  clear-sight 
Mr.  Irving;  though,  indc 
Mr.  Irving  been  Hamlet  (a 
heaven !  he  is  not),  Poloni 
have  remained  master  of  t 
since  nothing  could  justify 
behaviour  but  the  old  c 
theory.  There  are  many 
notes  in  the  performance,  t 
so  entirely  false  as  this. 

On  the  equally  delicate 
where  Hamlet  is  confrontec 
other  treachery  in  the  pe 
Guildenstern  and  Rosencra 
Irving  is  much  more  happy. 
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capable  of  the  light  banter 
Dnccals  so  much  traoric  feel- 
intercourse  with  them  is  well 
'oughout,  thoufjli  somewhat 
in  gravity.  The  scarch- 
whicli  is  the  first  evidence 
oubts,  follows  very  quickly 
\  cordial  recognition  of  his 
idents ;  and  the  manner  in 
3  penetrates  througli  their 
and  paltry  defences  is  line 
ality  and  concentrated  ob- 
— a  study  as  successful  as 
jnter  with  Ophelia  is  false. 
)ne  case  he  has  caught  the 
3  of  the  character,  in  the 
es  wilfully  against  it,  and 
very  indication  of  the  text, 
scene  with  the  recorder,  to 
e  have  already  referred,  is 
t  spoiled  by  the  violence 
ch  he  breaks,  when  he  has 
is  purpose,  the  pipe  which 
3d  so  powerful  an  il lustra- 
is  meaning ;  but  this  is  a  de- 
li may  easily  be  pardoned, 
est  being  so  satisfactory, 
•ay,  the  introduction  of  the 
nut  only  in  Mr.  Irviuor's 
icnt,  but  in  every  other  we 
n,  is  singularly  artificial, 
las  demanded  "  some  music 
corders,"  in  his  wild  cxul- 
the  end  of  the  play-scene, 
evidently  a  perforu)ance 
to  soothe  or  inspire  his 
ancy,  or  to  take  the  place 
itertaitnnent  so  summarily 
[id.  The  recorder,  how- 
brought  to  him  as  if  he 
id  for  it  simply  to  give 
tiers  their  lesson,  the  idea 
\  to  be  p(Mformed  before 
11!:  altojxether.  Mr.  Irvinof's 
:eal  for  all  these  matters 
;ll  be  exerted  on  this  point 
the  introduction  of  the  in- 
more  natural. 

e  docs  not  thiiik  any  detail 

apparent  from   his  notes  in 

porary,  the  last  of  which  is 

with  a  defence  of  his  own 


practice  in  withdrawing  the  two 
portraits  of  traditionary  use,  which 
have  hitherto  figured  in  the  queen's 
chamber,  and  afforded  a  visible  text 
for  Hamlet's  speech — **Look  liere, 
upon  this  picture,  tnd  on  this."  Mr. 
Irving's  crotchet  on  this  point  is 
really  unimportant;  though  it  is 
somewhat  confusing,  wo  think,  to 
the  spectator,  to  have,  so  distinct  an 
allusion  without  any  visible  ground 
for  it ;  and  the  suggestion  he  makes, 
that  the  stage  has  four  walla,  and 
that  the  portraits  may  be  supposed 
to  be  hanging  upon  that  which  His 
only  theoretical" — which,  in  reality, 
is  the  theatre,'  with  all  its  crowding 
faces — is  somewhat  ludicrous.  The 
absence  of  the  portraits,  or  of  the 
miniatures  which  sometimes  do  duty 
for  them,  weakens  the  force  of  the 
speech,  in  so  far  as  any  failure  of 
external  accessories  can  weaken  it, 
which  is  a  trivial  quantity.  But 
this  accessory  to  which  the  text 
seems  to  point  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  important  than  the  charaber- 
cand"le  which  Hamlet,  with  real  at- 
tention, lights  and  hands  to  his 
mother  at  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
terview, neglecting,  however,  as  we 
cannot  but  feel,  to  remind  her  of 
the  night-gear,  evidently  airing  at 
the  fire,  which  gives  truth  and  local 
colour  to  the  roolli ;  though,  after 
all,  it  is  not  the  queen's  bedroom, 
but  only  some  boudoir  apparte- 
nnnt^  or  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  chamber  -  candle  at  all.  The 
scene  which  takes  place  in  this 
room  is  strangely  lopped  and  cut ; 
something  it  may  be  necessary  to 
omit  in  deference  to  modem  modes- 
ties, but  these  are  somewhat  too 
much  regarded  in  a  scene  of  passion 
so  intense.  And  the  sudden  vehe- 
mence of  Hamlet's  action,  when  the 
voice  behind  the  arras  rouses  him 
into  wild  rapidity  of  impulse,  leav- 
ing no  time  for  thought,  loses  all 
its  force  in  Mr.  Irving's  treatment. 
He  lifts  the  arras  before  he  strikes, 
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making  any  doubt  about  the  per- 
son of  the  victim  impossible,  and 
taking  the  meaning  out  of  his  own 
question,  *'  Is  it  the  king  ?"  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  has 
come  there  still  breathless  with  the 
wild  emotion  of  the  play-scene ; 
that  he  has  passed,  on  his  way, 
through  the  oratory  where  the  king 
is  praying,  and  has  spared  him  ; 
and  that  the  transport  of  sudden 
passion  with  which  he  rushes  at 
the  concealed  spectator  is  a  pay- 
ment of  lonir  arrears  [to  the  arch- 
enpmy,  who  had  already  used  this 
same  mean  device  to  surprise  his 
thoughts.  We  cannot  tell  why  Mr. 
Irving  should  have  cut  out  two 
lines  of  the  words  addressed  to  the 
dead  Polonius,  which  are  far  from 
unnecessary  : — 

**  Thou  wretched,  rasli,  IntrudiDg  fool, 
farewell ! 

I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  for- 
tune; 

Thou  fiuiTHt  to  he  too  busy  in  some  danger^^ — 

is  what  Shakespeare  wrote ;  but 
Mr.  Irving  omits  the  italics,  leaving 
the  victim  without  even  so  much 
disdainful  regret  as  this. 

Altogether  ludicrous,  too,  is  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  in  this  very 
important  scene.  The  convolutions 
of  the  queen's  night-drapery,  which, 
80  far  as  she  is  coj^cerncd,  occupy  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  scene, 
billowing  hither  and  thither  as  she 
is  affected  by  IIamlet\s  vitupera- 
tions, had,  we  confess,  so  occupied 
our  mind,  that  when,  with  a  rush, 
a  venerable  gentleman  in  familiar 
domestic  costume  came  on  the 
ftt4ige,  shaking  it  with  substantial 
footsteps,  the  idea  of  the  ghost  did 
not  present  itself  at  all  to  our  dull 
imagination  ;  and  it  wjis  impossible 
to  avoid  the  natural  idea  that  the 
lady's  husband,  hearing  an  unac- 
countable commotion  in  the  next 
room,  had  jumped  out  of  bed, 
seized  his  dressing  -  gown,  and 
rushed    in    to    sec   what   was   the 


le 


matter.     The  corabinatioB    of 
and    the    chamber  -  candle    w 
Hamlet  lights  so  carcfnlly,  and 
night-gown    airing    at   the  fire 
most     unfortunate.     These 
sories  are  a  great  deal  more  p 
than    the    introduction  of  pictuj^rei 
would  ^bc ;    and    we    cannot        l»ot 
wonder   that  the  actor  who  le^  m 
so    much    to    ima<;i nation    at     ^^ne 
moment,   should   leave   so  little    to 
it  at  another. 

There   are   many  omissionsi  ^<^^ 
which  seem  distinct  faults  in  the    re* 
presentation,  diminishing  its  ^^ect 
— as,  for  instance,   at   the   end      of 
the  play-scene,  where  the  alarntje^ 
phrases  exchanged  by  the  spectator* 
occupy   the   moment    necessary     *^ 
show   us    the    king's   perturbation* ♦ 
before  the   whole    train    suddenly 
rushes    away,    and    everything       *■• 
over.     Here  is  the  version  of  Sh»1c- 
speare : — 


"^iram.  Ho  poisons  him  i'  the  ^ 
for^s  cfttnte.    llis  nnmc^s   Gonzajij^: 
Btory  is  extant,  and  writ  in  chol(.-Q  lUIi 
You  shall  see  anon  how  tlio  murderer 
the  love  of  Gonza^o^s  wife. 

Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ilatn.  What  /  frif/hted  with  false  Jbrtf 

Uueen.  J  low  fares  my  lord  t 

IH.  Gii>e  o^er  thejiiay. 

King.  Give  mo  some  lifl;ht : — away ! 

AU.  Lights,  li;^'hU,  lights  !'* 


Mr.  Irving  leaves   out  all  that   J^* 
have   put  in    italics,   thus  gaini-^'V 
nothing  in  point  of   time,  and     ^**" 
tirely  missing  the    confused    ^^'*' 
sciousness  of  the  spectators,  wlm^®" 
helps    the    effect    of   the   sceno     •^ 
greatly.     As  it  is  now  being  rejp*** 
sented,  the  king's  exclamation,  ^sm. 
the  echoing  cry  of  the  courtiers      '^ 
lights,  are    all    that    is    interp<^^J* 
between    the    sudden  flight  of     "^^ 
court  and  Hamlet's  cxplanatioia.  ^^ 
the    an?ument   of    the    play,      ^r^ 
own  outcry,  "  What !  frighted  i^'  ^ 
false  fire  ?"  is  transposed,  and  co^:*** 
after  the  precipitate  withdrawal     ^ 
the  royal  party.     Thus  the  effect  ^ 
three  independent  witnesses  to    ^^ 
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iviction  and  remorse,  each 

in  spontaneously,  with  a 
citcmcnt  which  makes  the 
le  departure  infinitely  more 
id  lifelike,  is  entirely  lost, 
ounterbalancino;  advantage 

by  the  omission  of  these 
irecfnant  phrases,  which  do 
f   but   only  elucidate   the 

We  cannot  understand, 
hy  of  Hamlet's  wild  dojr. 

verse  which  is  universally 
id  full  of  meaning,  should 
cd,  while  the  second  mad 
retained  : 

et  the  stricken  deer  c:o  weep, 
e  hart  unj^alled  pUiy>" 

an  expression  of  the  wild 
•  the  moment  as  could  be 
whereas  the  jingle  that  is 
is  a  more  maddening  clat- 
)rd«,  expressive  enough  of 
ic  levity  of  passion  when 
conjunction  with  the  other, 
es«<  worthy  of  preservation 

other.  We  fail  also  to 
any  reason  for  leavinrj  out 
:ie  best-known  lines  in  the 
;id(lrcss  to  Hamlet,    "Un- 

disappointed,  unanelM." 
there  is  no  sinorle  line  in 
le  play  the  omission  of 
ould  so  strike  the  most 
istener.  It  is  like  leaving 
r  in  a  strain  of  music,  and 
s  our  mind  from  the  rest 
)cech  into  involuntary  in- 
•n  of  the  mvsterv  of  this 
hensible  *'  cut."  Why,  ex- 
nake  us  stumble  and  dis- 
attcntion,  should  this  have 
out  ? 

iiission  of  the  scene  in  the 
ho  king's  prayer  and  Ham- 
e  and  momentary  self-dis- 
Jiereancnt,  is  perhaps  less 
iplained  of.  V/e  sincerely 
se  with  Mr.  Irvinjj  in  the 
disappointments  he  must 
r  in  the  persons  of  his 
Hie  Shakespearian  monarch 


is  a  being  by  himself ;  and  how  to 
get  him  to  look — not  like  a  king, 
but  —  like  anything  better  than  a 
hobby-horse,  must  be  a  labour  of 
Hercules  such  as  only  managers 
fully  appreciate.  It  is  much  better 
to  leave  the  scene  out  altogether 
than  to  associate  only  ludicrous 
ideas  with  it.  A  gentleman  whose 
chief  thought  when  he  kneels  is 
about  the  knees  of  his  "tights," 
and  who* goes  on  serenely  saying 
his  prayers  while  the  avenger  rants 
and  waves  a  torch  within  a  foot  of 
him,  is  better  left  out  whien  he  can 
be  left  out.  Indeed  their  majesties 
of  Denra?.rk  at  the  Lyceum  must 
be  almost  as  great  an  exercise  to  Mr. 
Irving's  soul  as  were  their  originals 
to  Hamlet.  The  swing  of  their  re- 
spective mantles,  especially  that  fine 
wave  of  white  silk  lining  from  the 
monarch's  shoulder,  is  the  chief  point 
that  strikes  us.  As  for  the  queen, 
the  manner  in  which  her  majesty 
swathes  herself  in  her  red  and  yellow 
night-gown  during  the  exciting  scene 
in  her  chamber,  makiuff  its  billows 
and  puffings  do  duty  for  the  emo- 
tion she  shows  but  little  trace  of 
otherwise,  is  probably  due  to  some 
archaeological  instructions  previous- 
ly administered  by  Hamlet,  rather 
than  to  any  inspiration  of  her  own. 
We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the 
personnel  of  the  drama  without  say- 
ing something  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's 
Ophelia,  No  Ophelia  of  our  time 
has  given  to  the  character  so  grace- 
ful a  presence.  The  very  excellence 
of  the  actress,  however,  makes  more 
apparent  the  insignificance  of  the 
part  allotted  to  her.  Nothing  can 
make  the  submissive  little  daughter 
of  Polonius  a  great  poetical  heroine. 
All  the  prejudices  of  the  audience 
are  in  her  favour,  and  wo  have 
grown  up  with  the  idea  that  she 
ranks  among  the  Juliets  and  Rosa- 
linds; and,  unfortunately,  it  has 
been  very  easy  on  most  occasions 
to  assure  ourselves  that  our  disap- 
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pointment  arose  solely  from  the  in- 
capacity of  the  actresses  to  whom 
(a  necessity  for  a  singing  voice  be- 
ing in  itself  a  limitation  to  the 
number  of  Ophelias  possible)  the 
part  was  intrusted.  But  now  that 
we  have  a  representative  to  whom 
no  exception  can  be  made,  this 
delusion  fails  ns.  Even  Miss  Terry 
cannot  give  more  than  the  mildest 
interest  to  the  character.  What 
she  can  do  she  does;  though  even 
the  sweet  and  animated  archness 
of  her  countenance,  though  capa- 
ble of  touching  pathos,  would  be 
more  adapted  for  a  Rosalind  full  of 
life  and  action,  than  for  the  plain- 
tive weakness  of  Ophelia. 

The  last  act  of  "  Hamlet"  remains 
to  ourselves  a  mystery.  We  can- 
not attempt  to  discuss  what  we  so 
little  understand.  Had  not  Shake- 
speare been  writing  plays  for  an 
audience  to  which  an  orthodox 
ending  was  necessary  —  had  not 
even  the  supreme  creator  laboured 
under  that  necessity  for  a  third 
volume  with  which  critics  upbraid 
the  smaller  artists  of  fiction — it  is 
likely  enough  that  he  would  have 
left  this  ta[e  unfinished,  as  it  is  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  There 
is  no  end  practicable  for  such  a 
liero.  Death  indeed  cuts  the  thread 
artificially  both  in  real  life  and 
poetry;  but  it  is  an  artificial  end- 
ing, however  it  comes  about,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  solves 
no  problem,  though  we  make  bold 
to  believe  that  it  explains  every- 
thing to  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned. In  the  fifth  act  all  is 
changed.  That  former  world  has 
rolled  away  with  all  its  passions 
and  pains.  Hamlet,  having  de- 
livered himself  by  the  promptest 
energetic  action,  in  an  emergency 
which  is  straightforward  and  with- 
out complications,  comes  back  with  a 
languor  and  exhaustion  about  him 
which  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
intensity  of   all  his  previous  emo- 


tions.    Contemplative  as  ever,  then 
is  no  longer  any  strain  of  mystic 
anguish    in    his   musings.     TJna^ 
countably,  yet  most  evidently,  the 
greatness  of  his  suffering  has  dis-     ' 
solved   away.     He  walks  into  the 
scene  like  a  man  recovered  from  as 
illness  —  like    one   who    has  beea 
dreaming  and   is  awake,  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man  than  be  was  ooiy 
yesternight.      His  speculations  in 
the  church  vard  are  all  in  a  lower 
key.      Instead    of    those    sublime 
questionings   of  earth  and  hea?eii 
which  formed  the  burden  of  all  his 
thoughts — instead    of    the    passion 
of    disenchantment  and  cruel  con- 
sciousness of  treacliery  and  false- 
hood—  the   flight  of   his  subdued 
fancy  goes  no  higher  than  the  base 
uses  to  which  the  dust  of  humanity 
may   return.     True,  he  starts  into 
spasmodic  excitement  when  roused 
by  the  ranting  of  Laertes  oTerhis 
sister's  grave,  and  meets  him  with 
an  outburst  of   responsive  ranting) 
in  which  there  is  a  gleam  of  his  old 
wild  humour,  thoucjli  subdued  lik* 
himself    to    a  lower   tone.    **Tbe 
bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  nic  into 
a  towering  passion,"    he  exclaiina 
afterwards    to    Horatio ;     and  hi* 
sudden   irritation  and   outdoing  oi 
the  swagger  of  his  natural  opponent 
is  the  thing  most  lik^  the  iJarol^^ 
of  old  ill  the  whole  postscriptal  ep»" 
sode.     So  also  in  a  mild  degree^  !• 
the  scene  with  the  young  euphni*^ 
Osric,   where    prince   and   court i^^ 
give  us  a  dialogue  in  the  mannC 
of  Lily,  according   to  the  fashion 
of    Elizabeth's    time    rather   th«^ 
Hamlet's,  wonderfully  reduced  afi^ 
tamed  from  the  wild  and  brilU*^*' 
play  of  the  prince  with  Polonius  13 
the  previous  acts.     Throughout  t**? 
growing    rapidity    of    action   tr*^* 
which  all  things  tend  towards  ^■^* 
catastrophe,  Hamlet  bears   hiw'*^ 
with   noble   and   unsuspicious  ^*^ 
nity ;   while*the  last  murderous  **' 
work  of  deceit,  which  is  com] 
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death,  closes  round  him. 
d  of  ifate  is  upon  him,  his 
is  clouded  with  a  ^eat 
5,  his  deep  soul  subdued, 
lot  occur  to  him  apparently 
hy  this  wager  of  the  king's, 
bat  purpose  he,  of  all  men 
3rld,  is  backed  up  and  set 

his  champion  by  his  nat- 
my.  He  walks  this  time 
vith  melancholy  grace,  into 

'  • 

Hamlet  dies,  as  he  has 
by  fraud.  Treachery  has 
him  from  the  beginning  of 
it  and  melancholy  story, 
broken  his  heart,  it  has 
I  for  him  all  the  ties  of 
.  has  made  love  and  friend- 
»  delusions,  and  life  itself 
ed    dream.      What   is   the 

the  subdued  dead  hush 
n  with  which  he  comes 
5  in  the  end  ?  Is  it  mere 
>,  exhaustion  of   all    possi- 

action,  the  sense  that 
more  remains  worth  strug- 
r — for   even    his   revenge, 

object    which    had    kept 

nels  of  life  clear,  has  dis- 

in  the  last  chapter  ?     Who 

Only  at  the  very  end  does 
of  the  old  passion  flash 
ice,  as  he  at  last  accom- 
hat  vengeance,  and  sends 
r  before  him  into  the  land 
ition.  So  far  as  our  theory 
:    last   act   is   in    fact   the 


return  of  the  poet  to  his  real  thcmo. 
His  hero  has  been  wrecked  through- 
out by  treachery.  The  higher  be- 
trayals that  affected  his  heart  and 
soul  wrung  Hamlet's  being,  and 
transformed  the  world  to  him :  but 
the  meaner  tricks  that  assailed  his 
life  were  too  low  for  his  suspicion. 
How  was  he,  so  noble,  so  unfor- 
tunate, measuring  his  soul  against 
the  horrible  forces  of  falsehood,  the 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places, 
to  come  down  from  that  impas- 
sioned and  despairing  contest,  la 
think  of  poison,  or  take  precau- 
tions against  it?  Thus  the  traitor 
got  the  better  of  him,  and  death 
triumphed  at  the  last 

There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in 
Mr.  Irving's  performance  of  this  last 
portion  of  the  play.  It  suits  him 
better  than  all  that  has  gone  before. 
The  anachronism  which  we^  believe 
experts  find  in  the  exhibition  of 
a  modem  scientific  manner  of  fenc- 
ing, which  could  not  have  existed 
in  the  vague  traditionary  days  of 
Hamlet  the  Dane,  is  but  a  trifling 
and  scholarly  grievance,  and  there 
is  no  complication  of  passions  to 
carry  these  scenes  beyond  the  actor's 
range.  If  he  would  dispense  with 
the  ludicrous  head-dress  which  is 
half  like  Mephistopheles  and  half 
like  a  gipsy  woman,  we  should' 
feel  that  Mr.  Irvinor's  churchyard 
scene  was  as  satisfactory  a  render- 
ing as  we  are  likely  to  attain. 
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v.    BIOGRAPHY,    TRAVKL,    AND    SPORT. 


Nothing  is  more  fascinating  than 
good  biography,  and  assuredly  it  is 
the  more  precious  for  ils  rarity. 
The  books  we  really  love,  the  books 
that  make  the  illustrious  dead  our 
friends  and  companions,  and  which 
may  be  carried  about  with  one  like 
the  Bible  or  Shakespeare,  may  al- 
most be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
That  is  at  first  blush  the  more  sur- 
prising, since  it  seems  there  should 
be  •  no  very  insuperable  difficulty  in 
writing  an  excellent  life.  Fidelity 
of  portraiture,  sympathy,  and  tact, 
with  a  discriminating  use  of  ample 
materials,  ought  surely  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  ^assure  success.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  evidently  is  not  so. 
Clever  and  congenial  biographers 
t&ke  up  the  pen  to  turn  out  the 
volumes  which  are  read  or  merely 
firlanced  through  and  laid  aside. 
Perhaps,  when  we  say  "volumes," 
we  have  gone  some  way  towards 
the  explanation.  For  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  most  common 
defects  of  biography  are  useless  re- 
petition and  provoking  redundancy. 
The  more  earnestly  the  biographer 
throws  himself  into  his  task,  the 
more  indispensable  does  each  trivial 
detail  appear  to  him.  In  working 
out  the  features  and  the  figure  of 
his  subject,  he  is  slow  to  reject  any- 
thing as  inconsequent  or  insignifi- 
cant. Then  he  is  in  even  a  worse 
position  than  the  editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  He  should  make  up 
his  mind  to  seem  ungracious  and 
ungrateful.  He  must  say  "No" 
civilly  to  people  who  have  been 
doing  him  a  kindness,  when  he 
declines  to  make  use  of  the  valued 
matter  they  have  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal as  the  greatest  of  favours.  lie 
has  been  indefatigably  collecting  a 


mass  of  voluminous  correspc 
from  a  great  variety  of  qi 
yet  many  of  the  letters,  wh< 
come  to  be  read,  are  eithe 
portant  or  really  reproducti 
each  other.     Ue  gets  into  t 
of  going  about  his  labours  1 
watchmaker,   who     works 
powerful    magnifying-glass 
eye.      In    the    assiduous  ai 
he   bestows  on   each    step 
career,  he  is  apt  to  lose  a 
of  proportion;    while    in    i 
conscious  exercise  of  their 
critical     powers,    his    readc 
come    unpleasantly    alive 
results. 

We  need   hardly   say   tl 
complaints  of   the  average 
of    biography    do    not   ext 
the  quantity  of  these  publi 
There   is  [^no  lack  of  the  " 
bad,  fair,  and  indifferent,  of 
little  men.     Not  a  few  of  t 
may   owe  to   selfish  motive 
for  the  most  of  them  we 
doubt^dly  indebted  to  love 
tude,  or  friendship.     Now  a 
the  office  of  delist  or  liter 
ecutor    may   well  excite    ai 
rivalry  among  those  who  < 
forward  any  reasonable  pre 
to  it.     There  are  splendid  e 
of  reputations  made  vicario 
laying  hold  of  the  mantle  < 
illustrious   roan.     BoswelFs 
son '  is  an  instance  which  i 
course  occur  to  everybody, 
a  book  that  stands  alone  an 
proached.     We  subscribe  t 
Macau  lay  wrote   in  hi§   ess; 
"  Eclipse  is  fii*st,  and  the  : 
where;"    although   we   can 
means  agree  with  the  brillian 
ist  in   his  contemptuously  ( 
atory   estimate  of  the   bio^ 
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'elFs  fortunate  weaknesses 
to  insure  bim  his  aston- 
imph  is  not  to  be  denied 
•ment     It  is  seldom,  io- 

one  finds  in  an  educated 
le  world,  who  was  indis- 
ossessed  of   ordinary   in- 

so  ludicrous  a  mixture  of 
s  and  simplicity ;  such  a 
fference  to  mortifying  re- 

so  complacent  a  superi- 
mmiliating  self-exposure, 
still  to  find  an  apprecia- 
isiast,    v7ho,   rather  than 

the  powers  of  his  idol 
est,  will  set  himself  up  to 
it  with  poisoned  arrows. 
J  who,  going  on  the  esti- 

Macaulay,  should  try  to 

achievement  of    Bosvvell 

•  putting  self-respect  and 

I  in  their  pocket,  and  let- 
orm  of  vanity  swallow  all 

may  find  themselves  far 
their  expectations.  Bos- 
lave  been  by  no  means  the 
it  has  pleased  Macaulay 
nt  him.  Far  better  judges 
red  entirely  from  the  bril- 
ig  partisan  when  he  dc- 
i  no  one  of  BoswelPs  per- 
irks  would  bear  repetition 
vn  sake.  Independently 
lure  and  various  informa- 
show,  many  of  them  strike 
tremely  incisive  —  for  in 
.8  well  as  in  style  he  had 
much  from  his  model, 
jquently  the  remarks  are 
atic,  and  almost  invaria- 
.re  ingeniously  suggestive. 

II  was  no  great  lawyer, 
genius  for  one  important 
the  profession,  lie  was 
of  insidious  examination 
•examination.  He  made 
ness  and  study  to  "draw" 

0 

linor  and  bitter  conversa- 
till  he  had  acquired  an 
perception  of  how  to  set 
ready  as  he  was  to  risk 
of  the  bear.     The   direct 


evidences  of  his  talents  must  be 
matter  of  opinion,  and  each  reader 
can  form  an  independent  judgment 
on  them.  But  there  is  no  gainsay- 
ing the  indirect  testimony  to  his 
merits  in  the  illustrious  company 
he  habitually  kept  It  is  unfair, 
and  opposed  to  all  probability,  to 
suppose  that  the  most  refined  in- 
tellectual society  of  the  day  merely 
tolerated  the  shadow  of  Johnson  as 
their  butt.  Men  like  Burke  and 
Reynolds,  who,  as  Johnson  would 
have  said,  had  no  great  "  gust"  for 
hnmour,  do  not  drag  a  ''sot  and 
idiot"  about  with  them  to  quiet 
little  dinners,  with  the  simple  no- 
tion of  amusing  themselves  'by 
his  follies.  We  never  hear  that 
Foote  formed  one  at  their  parties, 
though  he  was  courted  by  such 
spirituel  roues  as  the  Delavals. 
But  the  most  conclusive  testimony 
to  Bosw ell's  powers  is  the  pleasure 
Johnson  took  in  his  company. 
Johnson  no  doubt  loved  flattery ; 
but  he  was  rufiled  by  praise  indis- 
creetly administered,  and  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  tolerate 
the  intimacy  of  a  bore.  He  was 
certainly  no  hypocrite;  and,  set- 
ting aside  innumerable  passages  in 
his  letters,  he  gave  the  most  un- 
mistakable proof  of  his  considera- 
tion for  Boswell,  when  he  chose 
him  for  his  companion  in  the  tour 
to  the  Hebrides,  and  encouraged 
him  in  the  intention  of  writinor  his 
life.  If  BoswelFs  'Johnson'  be 
the  life  of  lives,  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  ordinary  literary  skill,  dis- 
guised under  great  apparent  sim- 
plicity, must  have  gone  to  the  com- 
position, with  much  of  the  talent 
for  biography  that  can  only  be 
a  natural  gift  But  when  all  has 
been  said  in  the  author^s  favour 
that  can  be  said,  aspirants  should 
remember  that  he  has  been  living 
in  literature  as  the  object  of  a  for- 
tunate accident  and  a  still  more 
happy     conjunction.       Ue    suited 
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Johnson,  dissimilar  as  they  were, 
and  the  mind  and  qualities  of  the 
one  man  became  the  complements 
of  those  of  the  other.  While  if 
Johnson  had  followed  up  the  fa- 
mous snub  at  Cavers ;  if  he  had  not 
taken  a  capricious  fancy  to  the  raw 
importation  from  the  country  he 
professed  to  detest,  the  Scotch  ad- 
vocate might  have  travelled  to  Cor- 
sica, strutted  at  tlie  carnival  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  dined  and 
drunk  port  with  the  wits,  but  he 
would  never  have  emerp:ed  from 
obscurity  in  the  remarkable  book 
which  claims  more  than  a  passing 
notice  in  any  article  on  biography. 

But  if  vanity  and  ambition  have 
inspired  many  indifiFerent  bio- 
graphics,  the  partiality  of  love  or 
friendship  has  to  answer  for  many 
more.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  emotional  mourners  who  will 
obtrude  the  heartfelt  expressions  of 
their  grief  and  affection  into  the 
brief  obituary  notice  in  the  news- 
paper, which  is  paid  at  so  many 
sliillings  the  line.  So  there  arc 
sorrowing  widows  and  admiring  in- 
timates who  seem  to  consider  an 
elaborate  memoir  of  the  departed 
as  much  de  rigueur  as  the  tomb- 
stone that  is  to  commemorate  his 
gifts  and  his  virtues.  Very  pos- 
sibly he  may  have  done  something 
considerable  for  himself.  Probably 
he  was  a  most  respectable  member 
of  society,  and  benefited  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  some  shape  or  other. 
He  has  died  in  the  fulness  of 
years  and  regard ;  or  a  promising 
career  has  been  prematurely  cut 
short  before  it  had  well  begun,  or 
just  as  it  seemed  approaching  frui- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  especially, 
the  biographical  tribute  becomes  a 
sacred  duty.  The  literary  legatee 
feels  himself  bound  to  turn  archi- 
tect, completing  and  embellishing 
in  the  realms  of  fancy  the  edifice 
that  in  actual  fact  had  barely  risen 
above  the    foundations.      He    has 


accepted  the  duties  that  are  prcsaed 
upon  him   with  reluctance,  real  or 
feigned ;    though  in  his  innermost      { 
heart  he  has   hardly  a  doubt  that   . 
he  will   discharge   them  something 
more  than   satisfactorily.    .Writing 
a  life   seems  so  exceedingly  easy; 
indeed,   undertaking   it  invoNos  a 
certain  self-sacrilice,  seeing  that  it 
scarcely  gives  sufficient  scope  for 
the  play  of  original  genius.    If  re- 
gard or  ambition  did  not  sweeten 
the  labour,  and  if  the   biographer 
did  not  show  himself  so  confident 
in  that  genius  of  his,  we  should  be 
inclined  to   feel  sincere   sympathy 
for  him.      For    working    out  the 
most    brilliant    memoir    must    in- 
volve   an    inordinate     amount    of 
wearisome   drudgery,  while  it  lays 
the    writer  under    an    infinity    of 
trifling  obligations  to   people  who 
are  ready  enough  to  remind  him  of 
them.     Even  if  you  employ  a  staff 
of  secretaries  and  amanuenses,  your 
own  gifts  of  selection  must  be  sorely 
taxed.     If  the  object  of  your  hero- 
worship  was  a  busy  man,  the  chances 
are  that  he  ^rote  a  villanous  hand. 
As   he   should  have   had   time    to 
make  a  certain   reputation,  the  odds 
are  that  he  died  in  ripe  maturity. 
So  you   hav)    masses  of    crabbed 
manuscript    consigned    to  yon,  in 
boxes  and  packets,  and   by  sinsfle 
cojnmunications ;    and    the    earlier 
of  these  lettei*s   have  been  penned 
on  old-fashioned  paper,  in  ink  that 
has    been    fading   with    time   and 
damp.     These  date,  moreover,  from 
the  days  of  prohibitory  postage,  and 
are  written  in  the  most  minute  of 
hands,   and   crossed   and  recrosscd- 
to  the  edge  of   the  seal.      If  th^ 
talent  of  the  departed  lay  in  sentL-^ 
mental  verse,  or  if  he  were  a  t^" 
forming  or  philosophical  genius  i*^ 
embryo,  of  course   they  are  naajaf 
niloquently     diffuse;    and    thooff^ 
you  hardly  dare  reprint   his  rhat^' 
sodies  in  replica,  you  are  loath  ^^ 
waste  any  of  the  flowers  of    l*'* 
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Most  of  us  have  been 
to  some  unpleasant  piece 
3  where  we  have  had  to 
g  the  melancholy  ashes 
;,  undoing  the  moth-eaten 
ties  up  the  mildewed 
imagine  having  to  pursue 
jk  indefinitely,  with  no 
point  to  aim  at,  but 
arching  for  appropriate 
s  it  seems  to  us,  only 
plodding  and  patient- 
men  would  be  content 
re  with  unabated  appli- 
id  it  is  comparatively 
it  acute  and  imperturb- 
nce  is  united  to  real 
ility.  Should  you  hap- 
blessed  with  a  retent- 
y,  pei^haps  it  may  prove 
ihe  end  to  trust  to  it  in 
jre ;  though  in  that  case, 
y,  the  probabilities  are 
lo  very  partial  justice  to 
t.  Otherwise,  with  a 
Dmprehcnsive  reference, 
nake  a  careful  precis  of 
ches  as  you  go  along,  and 
some  deficiency  in  those 
f  memory  and  concen-« 
ch  are  essential  to  really 
ork.  Or  else  you  must 
print  wholesale,  making 
ictory  attempts  at  selec- 
relatives  who  see  your 
or  revise  your  book  in 
are  sure  to  look  lenient- 
latter  fault.  Nothing, 
is  too  insiornificant  to  be 
f  a  man  so  essentially 
d  remarkable.  And  the 
a  mass  of  ill-arranged 
lere  the  currants  ^nd 
no  proportion  to  ingre- 
are  unpalatable  and  un- 
ndigestible. 

to  Mrs.  Glass's  cookery- 
another  metaphor,  you 
your  hare  before  you 
The  first  condition  of 
)k  is  a  suitable  subject, 
^ans  follows  that,  because 


a  man  has  made  bis  way  to  pro- 
minent places  —  because  be  has 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  public 
affairs — because  be  has  been  a 
shining  light  in  the  churches,  and 
the  most  soul-stirring  of  pnlpit 
orators— becanse  he  has  held  high 
commands  in  wars  that  have  re* 
modelled  the  map  of  the  world — 
that  bis  life  must  necessarily  be 
worth  the  writing.  A  man  may 
have  high  talents  of  a  certain  or- 
der, though  he  is  no  more  than  a 
fair  representative  of  a  class,  and 
has  never  gone  far  beyond  the 
commonplace.  The  test  of  a  ano- 
cessful  biography  is  the  pleasure 
one  takes  in  reading  it ;  and  to  > 
give  it  point  and  piqnancy,  tho 
eminent  subject  must  have  shown 
some  originality  of  genius  or- 
character.  No  doub^  a  distin- 
guished statesman  or  general  must 
have  been  concerned  in  much 
that  deserves  to  be  recorded.  But  ^ 
there  the  personal  may  be  merged 
in  the  abstract,  as  biography  drifts 
into  history,  which  is  a  differ- 
ent department  altogether:  and 
not  a  few  of  those  biographies 
which  have  become  standard  au- 
thorities, are  in  reality  histoiy  in 
a  flimsy  disguise.  We  miss  those 
little  personal  traits  which  refldoA 
the  distinctive  lights  of  a  marked 
individuality ;  and  althongh  the 
biographer  tamed  historian  may 
possibly  have  overlooked  these, 
the  presumption  is  that  they  had 
scarcely  an  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  life  of  some  very 
obscure  individual  may  supply  ad- 
mirable matter  for .  the  reality  of 
romance.  Thus,  in  singling  oat 
those  self-reliant  indivi<flials  who 
have  raised  themselves  to  distinction 
by  self-help,  Dr.  Smiles  has  hit  on 
a  most  happy  vein.  Who  can  fail 
to  follow  with  the  closest  interest 
the  achievements  of  those  adven- 
turous engineering  knightrerrants, 
who  vanqaished    by  the  vigoroas 
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efforts  of  their  brains  tlie  material 
obstacles  wliicli  had  been  baffling 
our  progress?  Nor  is  it  merely 
in  the  story  of  their  most  cele- 
brated feats  that  the  Stephen- 
sons  or  Arkwrights  or  Brnnels 
impress  ns.  Their  whole  experi- 
ences from  their  parish  school-days, 
were  a  battle  that  ended  in  the  tri- 
umph of  faith.  In  the  face  of  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties,  they 
are  carried  along  by  the  natural 
bent  that  is  absolutely  irresistible ; 
and  often,  fortunately  for  societ}', 
beyond  either  reason  or  control. 
Edward,  the  Banffshire  naturalist 
— Dick,  the  Caithness-shire  geolo- 
Sjist,  could  hardlv  have  imaijined 
in  their  wildest  dreams  that  Mr. 
Mudic  would  have  been  circulat- 
ing their  memoirs  by  thousands. 
Yet  for  once  the  readers  of  the 
fashionable  world  have  been  just 
as  well  as  generous  in  apprecia- 
tion; for  the  lives  of  the  humble 
shoemaker  and  baker  are  pregnant 
with  lessons  and  their  practical  il- 
lustrations. 

We  assume  that  the  biographer 
has  some  power  of  the  pen,  though 
the  rule  that  we  take  for  granted 
lias  many  exceptions.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  first  of  his  qualifica- 
tions should  be  tact,  for  without 
that  all  the  rest  must  be  compara- 
tively worthless,  lie  should  show 
his  tact,  in  the  fir^^t  place,  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  life  be  worth 
writing  or  not.  lie  must  next 
exhibit  it  in  the  method  of  his 
scheme,  and  in  his  notions  of  lit- 
erary perspective  and  proportion. 
Many  a  life  that  has  proved  intol- 
erably dull,  might  well  have  repaid 
perusal  Bad  it  taken  the  shape 
of  slightly-linked  fragments;  each 
fragment  embra(;ing  some  episode 
of  the  career.  First  impressions  in 
making  acquaintance  with  a  man  go 
for  a  great  deal.  Many  a  life  lias 
been  hastily  thrown  aside  because 
we  were   bored  bv  the  hero  in  his 


school  and  college  days.     It  may 
be  true  that  the  child  is  the  fatHer 
of  the  man  ;  yet  we  do  not  caro  to 
be    personally  introduced    to    tlie  * 
parent   of  each  new  acquaintance 
who  promises  to  interest  us.    Wbien 
the   man    has  developed    into     an 
illustrious  character,  the  child     Ixas 
often    been    an    insufferable    p'ri^t 
who  must  have  made  itself   a  vmni- 
sauce  to  the  friends  of  the  fain  11  J. 
We   may   pity  those  nnfortun.^tcs 
who  could  scarcely  help  themsel'V^os; 
but  it  is  hard  upon  us  half  a  csen- 
tury  later  to  have  more  than  K>m« 
faint  indication    of    the  little     »t;ti- 
dent^s  precocious  tastes.     Idacavialay 
sneers   at  Warren   Hastings'    h^t>J^ 
of  appearing  morning  after  morrx  ing 
at  the  breakfast-tatfle  at  Daylesf  ord 
with   the   sonnet  that  was   served 
with  the  eggs  and  rolls.    But  on   tb^ 
whole,  we  should  rather  have    p*** 
up   with   the   sonnets  of    the      C' 
Governor  -  General    of     Hindo»t>" 
than  with  the  sermons,  essays,  »■>" 
political  disquisitions  in  which    the 
juvenile     Macaulay     showed    sucb 
appalling    fertility   in     the    liea^J 
dissenting  atmosphere  of  his  CI  ftp" 
ham  forcing-house.     Wc  admit  tJj** 
the  interesting  life  by  his  ncpli®^ 
would  have  been  altogether  incoio* 
plete  without  a  reference  to  the»®  ' 
and  we  merely  take  the  book  as  •** 
illustration  of  disproportion  bec»«*** 
it   is  in  many  respects  adiniral>^?» 
and  was    universally   read.      iT^*^ 
though  Mr.  Trevclyau,  in  the  opini 
of  some  people,  may  not  have 
unduly    prolix,    for    ourselves 
might  possibly  have  stopped  sh 
on   the  threshold   of  his   volano 
had  we  not   been   assured   of 
interest  that    must  await    ua   f* 
ther  on. 

Then  tact  is  essential  in  coUccti 
as  well  as  in  selecting.  If  the  i 
portance  of  your  undertaking 
sufficient  to  justify  it,  possibly  ft 
most  comfortable  way  of  collects- 
is  by   public   advertisement.     Y' 
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a  desire  that  any  corre- 
s  of  the  deceased  may  for- 
imuiiications  or  letters — to 
led  —  to'l  the  care  of  the 
s.  In  the  case  of  those 
ond,  you  are  only  laid  un- 
leral  obligation,  and  need 
little  use  as  you  please 
ommuuicatiou  intrusted  to 
3.  The  objection  to  this 
3ars  to  be,  that  it  can  but 
answer  the  purpose.  Busy 
'  neither  see  nor  heed  the 
mcnt.  And  then  there  is 
lerous    class   of    dilettante 

• 

rsy  who  will  only  do  a 
F  the  kind  on  urgent  per- 
reaty ;  and  possibly,  like 
'st  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck, 
tpectution    that   it  will  be 

ackn owl  edited  in  some 
^'hen  your  store  is  amassed, 
vc  remarked  already,  your 
iscretion  is  merely  begin- 
Mi  tried.  You  have  to  face 
ious  task  of  rejection,unless 
n  consciously  to  mar  your 
I  do  injustice  to  the  repu- 
u  are  rc'Sj)onsible  for.  You 
:  your  correspondent,  the 
'I'lfantCf  has  been  cackling 
sory  treasures.  You  can 
thing  of  the  packet  of  brief 
ivilations  ;  or  the  note  pay- 
il  compliment  to  the  poem 
script  that  wa^  promptly 
k.  You  give  offence  in 
artcrs  with  better  reason, 
not  reproduce  indefinitely 
ilar  ideas ;  nwd  there  are 
and  personalities  in  really 
e    letters  which    vou    are 

common  prudence  to  sup- 
Mi  that,  however,  is  mat- 
•rsonal  fcelinjrand  sacrifice. 
^t  make  up  your  mind  to 
•crtain  number  of  enemies, 
)razcn  out  a  good  deal  of 
and  abuse.  After  all,  your 
correspondents  cannot  cher- 

malice  for  ever ;  nor  are 
jly    to   trouble    them   soon 


again  for  another  magnum  opus. 
But  when  your  materials  have  been 
sifted,  and  when  what  is  worthless 
has  been  refused,  you  enter  on  the 
more  delicate  and  critical  stage  of 
dealing  with  them  as  between  your-  . 
self  and  your  public.  You  must  ^ 
keep  the  fear  of  being  wearisome  per- 
petually before  your  eyes,  and  resign 
yourself  to  retrenching  mercilessly 
on  what  at  first  sight  seemed  worthy 
of  preservation.  No  matter  how 
full  of  interest  a  life  may  have 
been,  the  public  will  not  tolerate 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of 
it ;  and  it  should  be  your  study  to 
bring  out  in  striking  relief  those 
features  which  gave  your  subject 
his  special  claims  to  notoriety.  It 
may  have  been  lucky  perhaps  for 
Boswell,  though  of  course  he  de- 
plored it,  that  he  should  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  hero 
so  late  in  life.  Otherwise,  though 
it  is  difficult  indeed  to  believe, 
those  delightful  volumes  of  hi^ 
might  have  been  multiplied  dis- 
agreeably. 

Judicious  glimpses  at  the  do- 
mestic interior  are  indispensable; 
but  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  has  been  throwing 
lustre  on  her  times,  without  hav- 
ing recognised  any  "special  mis- 
sion" that  way,  it  seems  to  us  that 
those  glimpses  should  be  indulged 
in  with  extreme  discretion.  Much 
of  course  depends  upon  the  man. 
We  should  never  have  loved  either 
Scott  or  Southey  half  so  much,  had 
we  not  seen  them  sitting  among  their 
books  or  breaking  loose  upon  their 
afternoon  rambles,  surrounded  by 
the  children  they  encouraged  to  be 
their  playmates.  The  children  who 
had  the  run  of  the  inner  book-room 
at  Abbotsford,  and  kept  possession 
of  the  little  tenement  at  Keswick, 
became  a  part  of  the  professional 
life  of  their  parents.  But  that 
kind  of  domestic  revelation  may  be 
very  easily    overdone;  us   when   a 
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widow  or  daughter  writes  the  life 
of  the  husband  or  father  whose  loss 
has  left  a  grievous  chasm  in  her 
existence.  Then  we  have  her — and 
very  naturally,  should  she  once  have 
decided  to  n)ake  the  public  her 
confidants — always  twining  herself 
round  the  memory  of  the  lost  one, 
and  recalling  the  thousand  unsujjues- 
tivc  trifles  which  have  a  living  and 
touching  interest  for  herself ;  while 
an  enthusiastic  friend,  though  with 
less  excuse,  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  sim- 
ilar error. 

Tliat  leads  one  naturally  to  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  self- suppression, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  another  form 
of  tact.  If  you  are  bent  on  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone — if  you 
hope  to  immortalise  yourself  in 
commemorating  your  friend — there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  save  that 
doubtless  you  will  go  far  towards 
defeating  your  own  purpose ;  for 
a  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  poor 
when  half  tlie  contents  are  either 
inditferent  to  the  reader  or  objection- 
able. ])Ut  a  man's  unconscious  van- 
ity may  innocently  enough  cast  a 
heavy  shadow  over  his  hero ;  or  the 
writer  may  lionestly  multiply  use- 
ful details,  which  as  matter  of  self- 
regard  he  had  better  have  restricted. 
If  he  be  a  l^oswell  or  choose  to  phiy 
the  Boswell,  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  that ;  but  Boswells,  as  we  have 
observed,  are  almost  as  rare  as 
phcenixes.  More  often  we  liave 
somethincc  in  the  style  of  Foster's 
*  Life  (►f  1  )ickens/  though  the  author 
will  almost  necessnrilv  have  been 
less  fortunate  in  a  subject.  Mr. 
Foster,  in  writing  a  most  entertaining 
narrative ,•  said  nothing,  of  course, 
that  was  not  strictly  true,  nor  per- 
haps did  he  exaggerate  either  his 
intimacy  or  the  influence  he  exer- 
cised on  his  friend.  lUit  though 
the  delicate  flatteries  he  [niblished, 
and  the  details  he  gave,  may  have 
added  life  and  colour  to  the  story 
he  was  writing,  they  threw  Dickens 


himself  into  the  backgroand ;  and  b^X 
all  events,  so  far  as  its  aatbor  w^ls 
concerned,  the  impression  of  tlM.« 
book  was.  decidedly  unpleasing. 

There  is  one  kind  of  memoir    i.Ti 
which  the  writer  must  come  to  ll^c 
front,   and  that   is   aatobiograpli 
If  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  absolti 
candour    and    simplicity,    notbii 
may  be  made  more  instructive 
entertaining.     Nor   does  it    foIloM 
by  any  means  that  the  autobio^rs- 
pher  need    be   one  of    those  na^n 
whose  name  has  been  much  in    't;lie 
.mouth  of  the  world.     On  the  con- 
trary, in  our  opinion,  the   best     of 
our  autojbiographies  are  those  "trliat 
have  chiefly  a  domestic  or  peraonid 
interest.     They  should  be  ihc  fcion- 
est  confessions  of  a  nature  that     bw 
the  power  of  self-analysis ;  and    no- 
body   but   the   individual    bin^se'^ 
can    make    the    disclosures    wlii<?^ 
give  such   a   history  completcw  ess. 
No  incident  can  then  be  too  m^VS' 
nificant,  provided  it  have  some  di^" 
tinct   bearing  on  the  end  in  vic^» 
The  author  must  necessarily  havo  * 
retentive  memory,  and    ho    shauW 
have    a    natural    instinct   of    sel*' 
observation.       For    in    telling     !>** 
plain    unvarnished   tale,  he   reve*"* 
himself   more  or   less  consciously  ' 
and  if   he  have  the  krAck  of  P*^ 
turesque   narrative,   it  is   so  mi**^** 
the  better ;  while  literary  expcrieO^* 
may  be  a   positive  snare.     It  n'^lr^ 


tempt  lum  into  the  laying  birad^ 
out   for    ert'ect,  which  will    aim* 


inevitably  defeat  its  purpose — io^^ 
giving  an  air  of  artihcc  and  serJ'^^j 
ment  to  the  confessions  that  shoi-* 
be  unmistakably  getmine.     Som9  / 
the     most  satisfactory    autobio^^ 
phies  we  are  acquainted  with,  b^ 
been  WTitten  bv  women.     Wom^ 
and  especially  French  women, 
more  emotional  and  impressional 
than  the  rougher  sex.     When  tb 
are  warmed  to  their  work,  tbej'  h* 
less  hesitation  in  unbosoming  the 
selves   unreservedly   in   the   pab-l 
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nal :  nor  are  thev  enibar- 
'  false  shame  or  overstrained 
less,  when  they  are  irn- 
)   lay  bare  their  innermost 

But  if  a  public  man  be- 
is  own  historiographer,  it 
cessant  effort  to  be  either 
orward  or  dispassionate. 
:'s  himvSelf  involuntarily  on 
ICO,  and  is  vindicatinir  his 
•n  with  his  contemporaries 
erity.  Naturally  he  cannot 
scrupulous    in    putting    his 

in  the  most  favourable 
lie  launches  cross  indict- 
gainst  the  opponents  who 
peached  it ;  and  even  if  in 

judgment  he  be  punctil- 
DHscientious,  his  conscience 
ve  been  warped  by  the 
self-deception, 
comes  very  near  to  actual 
raphy,  and  may  be  even 
•ikingly  indicative  of  char- 
the  publication  of  copious 
ndence,  cither  by  itself  or 
connected  by  a  commentary. 
vC  of  Wellino-ton  was  a  man 
words,  and  the  Wellington 
,es  are  models  of  terse  nar- 
n<l  pointed  English.  The 
hough  he  only  alludes  to 
incidontrJlv,  necessarilv  fills 
s[)ace  in  them,  since  he  was 
the  war  historv  he  describes 
y.  Yet  with  hardly  a  single 
personal  touch,  how  forcibly 
phically  we  have  the  hero 
d  to  ns  I  Or  take  a  genius 
r  di  tie  rent  order,  who  wrote 
ditlerent  j)urpose,  and  in 
it^erent  style.  We  have 
u\  a  voluminous  collection 
.'Iters  of  Jlonore  de  l>alzac. 
st  important  of  these  were 
d  to  {\M>  ladies — to  the  sis- 
n  ho  had  aKvays  made  his 
/r,  and  to  the  Russian  bar- 
lom  he  afterwards  married, 
lot  know  if  he  had  any  idea 
y  might  ultimately  be  pub- 
Xor  if  he  had,  do  we  ima- 


gine that  it  would  have  made  any 
great  difference ;  for  a  Frenchman 
whose  soul  is  steeped  in  romance  is 
likely  to  be  transcendently  feminine 
in  his  emotional  candour.  At  all 
events,  that  lifelong  series  of  letters 
makes  up  the  most  vividly  descrip- 
tive of  autobiographies.  "We  know 
the  novel-writer,  with  his  bursts  of 
sustained  industry,  when  the  fancy 
was  working  at  high-pressure  pace ; 
with  his  trials,  his  triumphs,  his  ec- 
centricities, and  his  extravagances,  as 
if  we  had  lived  in  his  intimacy  all  his 
days.  It  is  not  only  that  we  hear  the 
duns  knocking  at  his  door,  and  see 
them  assembled  to  lay  siege  to  his 
ante-room,  while  he  was  feverishly 
toiling  against  time,  filliping  him- 
self by  perpetual  doses  of  coffee  in 
the  sumptuous  apartments  they  had 
furnished  on  credit.  But  he  reveals 
all  the  caprices  of  his  changing 
moods ;  he  shows  himself  in  bis 
alternations  of  excitement  and  de- 
pression ;  he  has  no  conception  of 
drawing  a  veil  over  the  failings  and 
sensibility  he  is  inclined  to  take 
pride  in  ;  he  returns  time  after  time 
to  his  literary  feuds  and  resent- 
ments,  as  he  is  inexhaustible  in  his 
abuse  of  the  pettifogging  lawyers 
who  strewed  thorns  amontr  the  rose- 
leaves  on  which  he  would  have 
loved  to  repose.  He  cannot  be 
said  to  exhibit  himself  to  advantage, 
and  yet  somehow  we  like  him.  Not 
certainly  on  account  of  his  genius, 
for  that  was  decidedly  of  the  cyni- 
cal cast  that  repels  affection  though 
it  compels  admiration.  We  believe 
we  take  to  him  chiefly  because  he 
is  80  entirely  without  reserve  for 
us.  In  ordinary  biogrrfphies  you 
feel  that  much  may  be  kept  back, 
and  suspicion  suggests  or  exagger- 
ates the  concealments ;  while,  if 
a  man  be  entirely  outspoken,  and 
seems  to  take  your  sympathy  with 
him  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  give 
him  more  than  due  credit  for  his 
amiable  qualities.     Uohappiiy,  it  is 
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seldom  we  have  such  elaborate  self- 
portraiture  nowadays,  seeing  that 
painstaking  letter-writing  is  become 
a  fashion  of  the  past,  and  it  is  only 
one  of  the  indefatigable  French 
romance- writenj,  like  Balzac,  Sand, 
or  Dumas,  who  can  spare  time  and 
thought  for  it  from  their  multifari- 
ous avocations. 

We  are  disposed  to  wonder  at 
the  courage  or  rashness  of  those 
who  write  the  biographies  of  living 
men.  The  work  can  be  but  an  un- 
satisfactory instalment  at  the  best; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  its 
delicacy  or  diflSculty.  It  must  tend 
to  be  either  a  libel  or  unmitigated 
eulogy,  though  much  more  often  it 
is  the  latter.  When  an  enemy 
undertakes  it — and  we  have  seen 
an  instance  of  that  lately  in  me- 
moirs of  the  Premier — he  must  judge 
his  subject  solely  by  public  appear- 
ances. He  can  have  no  access  to 
those  materials  for  the  vie  intime 
which  can  alone  give  truthful  colour 
to  the  portrait.  Besides,  he  holds  a 
brief  for  the  prosecution  ;  he  has  to 
vindicate  the  prejudices  which  warp 
his  judgment,  and  he  lays  himself 
out  to  invent  misconstruction  of 
motives,  if  not  for  actual  misrepre- 
sentations. While  the  partial  friend 
or  enthusiastic  devotee  can  scarcely 
steer  clear  of  indiscriminate  puffing ; 
whatever  he  may  do  for  the  repu- 
tation of  his  subject,  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  injure  his  own.  As  his 
readers  are  disposed  to  set  him 
down  as  either  a  dupe  or  a  shame- 
less panegyrist,  he  pays  the  penalty 
of  havinor  thrust  himself  into  a  false 
position.  If  he  has  really  much  that 
IS  new  and  original  to  tell,  it  will 
be  assumed  that  he  has  had  direct 
encouragement  to  undertake  the 
task.  Few  men  are  cast  in  such  a 
mould,  or  occupy  a  position  so  un- 
mistakably independent,  that  they 
can  dare  in  such  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances to  show  the  serene  im- 
partiality  of  the  judge.      If   they 


have  gone  for  their  info 
to  the  fountainhead,  the} 
in  fact,  committed  the 
to  a  tacit  arrangement  by 
they  undertake  to  be 
but  laudatory.  Should  ti 
sinuate  blame,  it  is  in  sw 
ened  terms  that  they  almo 
condemnation  into  comp 
And  even  when  the  writ 
honestly  be  lavish  of  bis  pr 
must  feel  that  his  praises 
unbecoming.  In  short,  as  il 
to  us,  it  is  work  that  can  i 
be  undertaken  by  any  man  o 
tive  feeling. 

Yet  in  more  ways  than  < 
production  of  a  good  biogr 
a  most  praiseworthy  ambiti 
no  one  is  a  greater  benefacU 
to  literature  and  posterity  tl 
man  who  has  achieved  it 
of  his  amiable  superstition  ; 
tedious  digressions,  Plutarch 
a  standard  classic.  Nor  ii 
anything  on  which  the  po| 
of  ancient  and  modem  hi; 
like  Tacitus  or  Clarendon,  i 
solidlv  established  than  tbei 
ing  contemporary  portraits, 
sketch  of  Catiline  is  perhi 
most  impressive  part  of  ^ 
history  of  the  famous  com 
What  would  we  give  now 
most  meagre  memoir  of  Shak< 
were  it  only  authoritative  ?  a 
he  found  his  Boswell  or  Lc 
we  might  have  had  a  boc 
would  have  gone  down  to  p 
with  his  poems.  So  much 
the  case,  that  one  of  the  n 
vourite  modern  forms  of  bic 
consists  in  ransacking  the  i 
ties  of  the  remote  past,  and 
together  such  disjointed  m 
as  they  can  supply.  That  i 
more  or  less  like  reconstruct 
mastodon  from  the  traces 
left  on  the  primeval  rocks.  I 
Germans,  distinguished  mora 
the  French  Academy,  deep 
professors  in  the  Englbh  u 
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tics,  have    betaken    themselves   to 
rewriting   the    lives   of    illustrious 
Greeks  and   Romans.     They   have 
done  most  creditable  work,  we  con- 
fess; and  yet,  however  acutely  logi- 
cal the  treatopent  may  be,  we  have 
the  impression   that  we  are   being 
1>egailed   into     historical    romance 
■where  the  actual  has  been  ingeni- 
onsly  merged  in  the  ideal.     In  lives 
tbat  came  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
that  impression  naturally  diminishes; 
and  we  grant  that   there   is   more 
satisfactory  reason  for  writing  them. 
The   discoveries   of  gossipy   State- 
papers  all  the  world  over — notably 
those  in  the  archives  of  Simancas, 
*nd   the   official  correspondence  of 
accomplished  Venetian  emissaries — 
i^ave  thrown  floods  of  unexpected 
light  on  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able personages  of  the  middle  ages. 
There   is   an    odd    fashion    too   in 
those  subjects,  and   certain   pictur- 
esque people  and  periods  seem  to 
have  an  irresistible  fascination   for 
literary  men.     Paradoxical   conclu- 
sions, that  are  due  in  a  great  degree 
^   the   author's  ingenuity,  have  of 
course   their  charm ;    and   we   can 
understand     the    taste    that    finds 
^<ilight  in  whitewashing   the  most 
doubtful  or  disreputable   figures  in 
*\^Btory.  But  the  fact  of  some  impres- 
^^ve  character  having  already  been 
^^peatedly     appropriated,     appears 
^^    be   a  challenge  to  other  'artists 
^'^^  take  him  in  hand ;  and  thus,  for 
^X.ainple,  we  see  a  religious  reformer 
*^te  Savonarola,  or    such   a  subtle 
^ linker  as  his  contemporary  Machia- 
^^lli,  receiving,  noteworthy  as  they 
^^doubtedly  were,  more  than  their 
*^ir  share  of  attention. 

Next  to  BoswclFs  Johnson,  to 
^^Hr  mind  the  most  enjoyable  life  in 
^Vie  language,  is  Lockhart's  Scott, 
-"^nd  a  model  biography  it  is  for 
^te  practical  purpose  of  example, 
^ince  no  one  who  can  avail  himself 
^^f  somewhat  similar  advantages  need 
despair   of   producing  a  creditable 
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imitation.     As   we   have   remarked 
already,  the  secret  of  Boswell's  suc- 
cess in  some  degree  defies  and  eludes 
detection;  while  some  of  the  con- 
ditions to   which  it  is  most    obvi- 
ously  due   are    such   as  few   men 
would  care  to  accept.     They  would 
object  to   discarding   delicacy  and 
reserve,  and  to  pursuinjj  their  pur- 
pose with  a  sublime  indifference  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  made  them- 
selves  the  laughing-stock   of   their 
readers.      But   Lockhart  produced 
his     fascinating   work     simply    by 
writing  a  straightforward  narrative. 
He  was  entirely  outspoken  as  to  the 
private   life  of  his  illustrious  sub- 
ject, except  in  so  far  as  disclosures 
of    family   secrets  were  necessarily 
limited  by   good   taste   and    good 
feeling.     As  we  are  taught  to  ad- 
mire  Sir   Walter's   genius    in    the 
critical  appreciation  of  liis  works, 
we   learn   to   love   the  man   in  his 
domestic  intercourse.    What  can  be 
pleasanter,   for  instance,   than    the 
picture  of   the   lion  taking  refuge 
from   the   houseful    of    guests   his 
hospitality   had   gathered  into  Ab- 
botsford,  at  his  favourite  daughter's 
quiet    breakfast  -  table    under    the 
trees  in  the  little  garden  at  Iluntly 
Burn  ?     We  learn   to  love   him   in 
his  friendship  for    his  pets,  for  it 
was  friendship  at  least  as  much  as 
fondness ;  and  they  and  their  master 
thoroughly  understood  each  other. 
Lockhart,  with  the  true  feeling  of 
an  artist,  has  painted  Scott  among 
his  dogs  as  Raeburn  did.  We  know 
them  all,  from  Camp,  whose  death 
made   him  excuse   himself  from  a 
dinner-party  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  much-loved  friend — from  Mai- 
da  sitting  solemnly  at  his  elbow  in 
his   study,  or   stalking  gravely  by 
his  master's  side,  while  the  rest  of 
the  pack  were  gambolling  ahead  of 
them — down    to    "the  shamefaced 
little  terrier,"  who  would  hide  him- 
self at  a  word  of  reproof,  and  who 
could  only  be  lured  out  of  his  se- 
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elusion  by  the  irresistible  sound  of 
the  meat-chopper  at  the  dinner-hour. 
To  be  sure  no  biographer  could 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  a  sub- 
ject. The  life  of  Scott  from  tirst 
to  last  was  overcharged  wich  diver- 
sified elements  of  romance.  His 
lines  were  cast  in  the  land  of  the 
Border,  where  every  hamlet  and 
peel-tower  had  its  legend,  and  each 
stream  and  dale  their  ballads. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  blend- 
ing of  the  picturesque  with  the 
practical  as  the  lawyer  turned  into 
the  poet, and  novelist;  and  the  pen 
of  the  wizard  in  an  evil  hour  took 
to  backing  the  bills  that  landed 
him  in  insolvency.  Seldom  has 
there  been  a  more  strangely  check- 
ered career,  or  a  losing  campaign 
more  gallantly  fought  out  after  the 
flush  of  an  unexampled  series  of  tri- 
umphs. Almost  unprecedented  pro- 
sperity had  ended  in  what  might  have 
been  the  blackest  eclipse,  but  for  the 
manly  nature  that  shone  brightest 
at  the  last  through  the  clouds  that 
would  have  depressed  any  ordinary 
fortitude.  Never  was  there  stronger 
temptation  to  indiscriminate  hero- 
worship,  for  Lockhart  was  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  his  father-in-law, 
and  had  watched  him  with  ever- 
growing admiration  through  his 
changing  fortunes.  No  man  was 
better  fitted  to  appreciate  that  rare 
versatility  of  literary  genius  than 
one  who  had  himself  been  a  suc- 
cessful romance-writer,  and  who  was 
a  critic  by  temperament  as  well  as 
habit.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  owing 
to  that  critical  temperament,  with 
the  practice  of  self-control  which  it 
inferred,  that  the  biographer  proved 
equal  to  his  splendid  opportuni- 
ties. Partly  because,  setting  the 
obligations  of  honesty  aside,  he 
felt  that  all  he  could  tell  of  his 
father-in-law  would  only  redound 
o  Scott's  honour  in  the  end.  But 
^he  result  has  been  that  we  have  a 
Life  in    many   volumes  which   for 


once  we  would  very  willi 
longer,  and  for  once  in 
there  be  a  fault  in  the  b 
the  excessive  self-effacem( 
accomplished  author.  IL 
all,  which  of  course  he 
do,  we  believe  it  would  a{ 
his  counsels  to  Scott  had 
valuable. 

Since  Scott  wr6te  the  *  ] 
which  hardly  did  justice 
the  emperor  or  to  the  aul 
lives  of  soldiers  have  been 
although  by  the  way,  in  tfa 
tion,  we  may  refer  to  the 
S6gur's  admirable  memo' 
master  which  came  out  a 
ago.  Wellington  and  tl 
of  the  Peninsula  had  been 
of;  and'  there  were  few  < 
ties  for  soldiers  distinguisl 
selves  in  the  comparativel; 
times  that  followed.  In  J 
the  Crimea,  though  we  d< 
get  dashing  leaders  like  tb 
and  many  distinguished  g 
division,  no  really  great  ct 
can  be  said  to  have  con 
front;  and  the  lives  of 
subordinate  positions  usua 
incidents  that  are  too  < 
Besides,  the  memoir  of 
guished  soldier  must  ha' 
a  strategical  interest,  and 
accomplished  literary  artis 
his  talent  taxed  to  the 
his  bbok  is  to  be  made 
to  the  general  public, 
the  authoritative  life  of  V^ 
will  be  a  most  valuable 
we  may  surmise  that  i 
heavy  reading.  Moreovei 
sent  fashion  of  war  coirei 
unpleasantly  anticipates 
tary  memoir  writer.  He 
for  his  most  exciting  mi 
republications  that  are 
ly  accessible,  though,  aft 
been  read,  they  may  have 
forgotten  in  the  newer  i 
fresher  sensations ;  while  i 
will  be  inclined  to  renoat 
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8|^ir  the  hope  of  improving  on  the 
pictoresqueness  of  the  best  of  these 
narratives. 

It  mast  be  much  the  same  in  the 
case  of  statesmen.     Formerly,  when 
there   were   meagre    Parliamentary 
reports, — when  the   Premier  was  a 
despot  like    Walpole  or  Chatham, 
and  the  administration  arbitrary  so 
long  as  he  held   oflBce, — there  was 
iflach  that   was   interesting    to    be 
told,  much  that  was  mysterious  to 
be  explained,    when   a    biographer 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  make 
confidences.      Now  it  is  compara- 
tively rarely   that  we  have  to  wait 
for    the    demise    of    the    principal 
actors  in  them  to  learn  the  exact 
truth  as  to  important  transactions. 
Each  successive   step   is   submitted 
to    the    most    searching    scrutiny. 
Energetic    or    fussy   members    ask 
questions  and  raise  debates.      Min- 
isters are  forced  to  stand  on  their 
defence  aorainst  attacks  and  insidious 
8Uj^gestions    that    cannot    well    be 
^ft  unanswered.      The  debates  are 
thrashed  out  in  exhaustive  leaders, 
^hile  correspondents    and    consuls 
abroad  are  contributing  to  the  liter- 
ature of  foreign  questions.     There 
'*  a  serial  publication  of  blue-books 
^hich  are  systematically  condensed 
^^T'  the  information  of   the  public. 
^o  Minister  dare  refuse  the  publi- 
cation  of  a   State -paper:    at  the 
^  08t,  he  can  only  take  the  responsi- 
*^^^Hty  of   deferring   it.      Now   and 
^■^en  a  man's  lips  may  be  sealed  by 
*.  panctilious  sense  of  honour,  or  by 
^"rcuinstances  which  he  can  hardly 
^pnirnand,  as  to  some  Cabinet   de- 
^'^'oti    or    piece    of    diplomacy   in 
"ich    he    played    a    conspicuous 
P^t't,       i^ut  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
People   ijave   ceased   to    feel    con- 
^^*^ed    in    that;    and    even    when 
^^ntion    has     been    subsequently 
.'^d  to  it  in  some  keen   political 
£     *^ique,  it  only  awakens  a  languid 
Y\  ^^fest.      We  are  far  from  saying 
^t    the    ayerage    talent    of     our 


statesmen  has  declined,  though  the 
glare  of  publicity  that  exposes  their 
shortcomings  seems  to  give  greater 
point  every  day  to  the  famous 
dictum  of  Oxenstiern.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  writing 
their  lives  in  detail  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  have  much  in  common 
with  the  philosophical  revision  of 
ancient  history. 

Even  with  the  lawyers,  things 
have  changed  for  the  worse.  There 
used  to  be  fine  scope  for  forcible^ 
writing  in  a  brilliant  forensic 
career,  when  beginning  with  some 
unlooked  -  for  exhibition  of  elo- 
quence; with  the  lucky  hit  of  a 
junior  stepping  into  the  place  of  an 
absent  leader,  it  led  him  through 
professional  and  political  intrigues 
and  many  a  hotly  contested  elec- 
tion, to  land  him  in  the  Chief 
Justiceship  or  on  the  woolsack. 
At  present  the  course  of  the  pro- 
fession is  more  prosaic.  The  young 
barrister's  best  chance  at  his  start 
is  a  paying  family  connection,  or 
marriage  with  a  lady  who  brings 
clients  as  her  dowry.  He  climbs  the 
ladder  by  slow  degrees,  and  it  is 
seldom  he  clears  the  first  rounds  at 
a  spring.  The  ballot  and  the  new 
election  laws  have  done  away  with 
the  romance  of  the  hustings;  and 
even  the  humours  of  the  circuits 
seem  to  have  been  dying  out  with 
the  old  habits  of  sociable  convivi- 
ality. We  fear  we  shall  never  agrain 
have  such  a  book  as  Twiss's  *  Life 
of  Lord  Eldon ;'  nor  need  future 
Lord  Chancellors  fear  a  new  series 
of  a  Lord  Campbell's  *  Lives,'  which 
shall  "  add  a  fresh  horror  to  death." 

Perhaps  in  the  general  decadence 
of  the  art,  the  lives  of  divines  are 
the  sole  exception ;  and  that  is 
chiefly  because  they  are  so  seldom 
liberally  catholic  either  in  their 
spirit  or  their  interest.  A  man 
who  has  made  a  name  as  a  pulpit- 
orator,  or  who  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  aflfairs  of  some  Church 
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or  sect,  has  his  personal  following 
of  devoted  worshippers.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  life  has  been 
written  by  some  faithful  follower 
who  has  clung  to  him  like  Elisha 
to  Elijah.  The  biography  becomes 
the  faithful  reflection  of  its  subject's 
views  and  convictions.  We  can 
hardly  say  that  his  prejudices  are 
treated  with  tenderness;  for  they 
are  adopted,  defended,  and  devel- 
oped. The  people  who  make  a 
rush  on  the  first  edition  know  ex- 
actly what  they  have  to  expect,  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  their  being 
disgusted  or  disappointed,  since 
the  name  and  familiar  opinions 
of  the  author  guarantee  the  tone. 
The  bitterness  of  conflicting  creeds 
is  proverbial ;  and  it  is  too  seldom 
that  a  writer  seizes  on  the  grand 
opportunity  of  soaring  superior  to 
the  narrow  prepossessions  of  sec- 
tarianism, into  the  untroubled  at- 
mosphere of  the  Christian  religion. 
Yet  though  a  sectarian  memoir 
must  be  one-sided  and  narrow- 
minded,  it  need  by  no  means  of 
necessity  be  a  literary  blunder. 
On  the  contrary,  earnest  partisan- 
ship may  be  an  antidote  to  dul- 
ness;  bitterness  of  feeling  gives  it 
a  certain  piquancy ;  and  the  invec- 
tive that  is  inspired  by  honest  self- 
satisfaction  may  lend  animation  and 
vigour  to  the  style.  The  pious  men 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  treated 
catholically,  and  to  be  made  beacons 
for  the  devout  of  future  generations, 
are  those  whose  influence  has  ex- 
tended beyond  their  communions, 
and  whose  intellect  has  been  ex- 
panded by  circumstances  or  in  the 
tuiTnoil  of  religious  convictions.  As 
in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  won  the  respect 
of  the  world  for  the  breadth  of  his 
labours  and  the  liberality  of  his 
opinions,  until  he  broke  down  in 
the  melancholy  struggle  which  led 
to  the  disruption  of  Christian  unity 
and   kindly  feeling   in   the   Scotch 


Church ;  or  of  Dr.  Newma 
in  the  height  of  his  repal 
logician  and  controversis 
passed  over  from  Oxford  tc 
or,  above  all,  of  the  self- 
pioneers  of  missionary  e 
like  Xavier  or  Martyu,  Liv 
or  Duff: 

,  We  may  dismiss  the  su 
contemporary  biography  \ 
briefest  notice  of  some  of  tl 
that  happen  to  have  appea 
recently,  though  any  attei 
comprehensive  survey  is  far 
the  compass  of  our  article 
we  may  go  back  to  the  p 
volumes  of  the  Prince  ( 
life,  as  the  work  is  still 
pleted.  By  the  consent 
critics,  Mr.  Theodore  Ma 
fully  justified  the  confident 
intrusted  to  him  a  task  ii 
her  Majesty  is  so  nearly  an< 
interested.  The  Prince's  p 
difficult  position  had  mi) 
enemies;  and  excited  j 
which  generated  premdi 
misrepresentations.  The 
light  that  beats  upon  a 
is  a  very  deceptive  fiigure  of 
for  the  fitful  flashes  thi 
quicker  in  times  of  politics 
ment  are  apt  to  give  false 
facts;  while  the  shining 
of  the  occupant  are  lost 
dazzle,  and  unobtrusive  fa 
tues  may  escape  notice  all 
In  doing  justice  to  the  m< 
her  husband,  by  'pablisl 
memoirs  with  almost  'abs€ 
reserve,  her  Majesty  exc 
wise  discretion.  In  unl 
herself  as  to  the  loss  she 
taincd,  she  made  the  natioi 
sympathetic  in  her  sorrc 
in  these  times,  when  tbn 
shaking  abroad,  and  expei 
demonstrating  the  instah 
republican  institutions,  it  i 
impossible  to  overrate  the 
such  a  book.  The  Life  \i 
those  high  lessons  which  i 
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F  purpose  of  biography 
There  are  no  symptoms 
orae  praise,  and  yet  we 
:hat    there   is    nothing 

not  redound  to  the 
a  subject.     The  family 

are  given  so  frankly 
V,  have  of  course  a  very 
interest.  And  it  pre- 
arkable  example  of  vcr- 
f  and  keen  political  in- 
.  to  most  extraordinary 
..  For  once  the  poli- 
rs  of  a  biography  have 
terest.  For,  emanating 
ost  unexceptionable  in- 
hey  clear  up  much  tliat 
itherto  obscure  in  the 
ntous  events  of  recent 
liie  thev  show  all  her 
td  to  her  husband,  and 
idefatigable  intelligence 
ared  in  the  interests  of 

country,  that  too  often 
with  perverse  misrepre- 

le  latest  publications  on 
e  find  a  miscellany  of 
1  styles  —  the  Life  of 
)y  Busch ;  of  Machia- 
llari  ;  of  Madame  de 
Mr.  Augustus  Hare ;  of 
)re,  by  Smiles ;  of  Dr. 
i  son-in-law  ;  of  Sydney 
e  may  say  that  we  have 
led  them  indirectly  in 
;rr  Busch  illustrates  all 
ions  of  the  life  of  a  very 
written  by  an  obsequious 

There  are  many  amus- 

touches,  no  doubt ;  but 
/y  it  is  valueless,  because 
Y  in  rose-colour.  The 
IS  are  the,  reflection  of 
is  idol,  as  lizards  take 
from    the    rocks   they 

Besides,  the  Prince's 
uos    into   history,    and 

is  too    evidently   "in- 

achiavelli,  so  far  as  the 

yet   been    carried,  is 

h  highly  creditable  im- 


partiality ;  but  the  book  is  in  great 
measure  a  historical  essay,  where 
facts  are  supplemented  by  ingen- 
ious theories,  which,  though  plaos- 
ible,  are  seldom  solidly  established. 
Madame  de  Bunscn's  Memoirs  are 
excellent  in  their  way,  and  we  fancy 
it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  books 
that  you  may  care  to  dip  into  again 
and  again.  A  charming  and  highly 
accomplished  woman,  who  lived  in 
the  highest  society  in  Europe,  and 
whose  places  of  residence  made  her 
as  familiar  with  the  associations  of 
the  past  as  with  the  intellectual 
activity  of  this  age  of  progress, 
gives  the  exhaustive  diary  of  an 
eventful  life  in  a  series  of  delightful 
letters.  But  here,  too,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  that  the  book  would  have 
been  the  better  for  judicious  re- 
trenchment ;  and  in  particular,  our 
remarks  as  to  hesitating  on  the 
threshold,  will  apply  to  the  minute 
analysis  of  the  lady's  pedigree.  The 
same  apparently  inevitable  criti- 
cism will  apply  to  George  Moore 
and  Sydney  Dobell,  though  both 
are  well  worth  reading,  and  the 
former  especially.  We  hardly  know 
how  we  came  to  overlook  it  in  our 
observations  on  Dr.  Smiles.  For  it 
shows  the  author  at  his  best  in  his 
nervous  though  somewhat  homely 
style ;  and  in  his  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  striking  traits  that  may 
best  serve  to  illustrate  the  man  ho 
is  describing.  Not  that  George 
Moore  is  made  by  any  means  ideally 
attractive.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
greater  contrast  between  the  active 
career  of  the  pushing  commercial 
traveller  and  tradesman,  who,  turn- 
ing into  the  generous  and  religious 
philanthropist,  made  friends  as  fast 
as  he  made  a  fortune,  and  whose 
power  of  activity  seemed  to  be  mul- 
tiplied with  the  number  of  objects 
he  took  in  hand  ;  and  the  life  of 
the  dreamy  poet  and  thinker,  whose 
best  efforts  were  baffled  by  misfor- 
tunes, and  by  the  maladies  to  which 
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he  prematurely  succunibcd.  Yet 
though  comparison  must  be  unfair 
when  the  objects  of  it  are  so  op- 
posed, we  do  not  know  that  Do- 
bell's  memoir  is  not  the  more  in- 
structive of  the  two.  For  it  is 
harder  to  keep  up  heart  and  faith 
against  ever  renewed  disappoint- 
ment and  bodily  anguish  ;  harder 
to  keep  the  freshness  of  your  kind- 
ly sympathies  unimpaired,  than  to 
carry  the  full  cup  with  a  steady 
hand  when  prosperity  and  the  world 
arc  conspiring  to  spoil  you. 

Johnson  on  one  occasion  re- 
marked that  no  writers  were  more 
defective  than  writers  of  travels. 
As  we  have  the  highest  respect  for 
his  critical  judgment,  wo  conclude 
that  things  have  greatly  changed 
since  his  time.  If  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  biography  lately,  and 
if  its  prospects  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  encouraging,  works  of  travels  are 
becoming  more  valuable.  No  doubt 
they  are  not  always  so  exciting  as 
they  once  were,  and  there  is  less  of 
the  sensational  in  them  than  there 
used  to  be,  when  the  daring  adven- 
turer could  throw  the  reins  to  his  im- 
agination, and  revel  in  the  wonders 
he  professed  to  relate,  being  well 
assured  that  nobody  could  contradict 
him.  These  were  happy  days  when 
the  narrator  had  no  fear  of  the  critics; 
when  there  were  no  learned  geogra- 
phical societies  to  sift  liis  statements 
and  dispute  his  conclusions;  and 
when  tlie  public  were  willing  to 
swallow  everything,  from  magnetic 
mountains  and  ape-headed  anthro- 
pophagi down  to  phojnixes  and 
fiery  flying-serpents.  It  is  hard  to 
measure  the  splendid  possibilities 
of  the  boundless  fields  of  un- 
travelled  mystery,  when  grave  men 
made  pilgrimages  to  empires  and 
potentates  that  liad  never  ex- 
isted save  in  the  realms  of  fable. 
Even  when  the  world  had  grown 
more  enlightened,  travellers  still 
had  magnificent  opportunities.     Go 


where  they  would  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  civilisation,  and  out  of  the 
frequented  tracts  of  commerce,  thej 
could  never  fall  on   what  was  flat 
and  unprofitable.    Fresh  discoTeries 
rewarded  each  feat  of  enterprise; 
for  each  step  they  made  in  advance 
lay  through  unknown  or  forgotten 
countries.      If   the  risks  they   ran 
were  great,  the  rewards  were  pro- 
portionate.    No  one  bat  the  hardi- 
est of  enthusiasts  would  dream  of 
hazarding  himself  in    such  work; 
and    we   can   fancy    the    thrill  o: 
delight  that  made  him  forget  hi 
sutferings,  when  he  saw   the  fpXM 
columns   of    Baalbcc   or   Palmy 
crimsoned  by  the  gorgeous  d 
sunset ;   when   he    stumbled    \u 
such   a  secluded   valley   as 
where   the    rock-hewn   tombs 
temples  rose,  tier  over  tier,  in  th 
pristine  freshness  of  the  rose-tin 
granite ;  or  when  he  identified 
site  of  some  seat  of  world-renown 
empire,    marked   by   its    sbapel 
masses  of  crumbled  mnd-brick  an 
its  mounds  of  shivered    and   snn 
bleached  ])ottery.     And  there  w 
incidents  enough  in  all  conscien 
to   enliven   the   narrative.      Whi 
these  travellers  observed  the  roan 
ners  and  customs  of  sullen  fanati 
and  savage  tribes,  they  had  cveij' 
where  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a;_ 
sivc  suspicion.     As  our  village  boy: 
or  roughs  of  the  cities  would  mob 
Chinaman  in  calico  aud  pigtail,  the; 
were  hooted  and  hounded  throngl 
the   villages  where   they  soii2ht 
supper  and   a    couch.      Exploi 
in    Africa    nowadays    have    thei 
troubles  and  dangers,  as  we  kno 
But  they  generally  go  attended  b; 
the  formidable  escort  that  enabf 
them  to  fight  a  battle  on  occasion 
and   they    carry    ample    means  o 
buying  provisions,  or  bartering  f( 
them,    though    the    natives    ra 
sometimes  be  forced  to  deal, 
famous  Scotch  pioneers.  Brace  an* 
Mungo  Park,  were  beggars  to 
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and  purposes.  They  Lad 
'  for  the  daily  dole  that  was 
)  body  and  soul  together; 
umbly  acknowledged  such 
lity  as  was  offered  them ; 
re  grateful  for  the  cup  of 
ater  that  was  bestowed  by 
le  charity.  Necessarily  their 
ng  work  was  roughly  done ; 
ad  to  make  their  hurried 
.tions  by  stealth,  and  put 
aestions  at  the  peril  of  their 
In  that  respect  they  much 
led  those  daring  Indian  pun- 
ho  have  been  sent  by  Mont- 
'  and  other  of  our  frontier 
i  on  scientific  tours  through 
and  the  Himalaya.  Making 
gular  notes  was  generally 
the  question ;  and  when  we 
r  the  manner  of  men  they 
nd  the  circumstances  under 
they  had  to  rely  on  the 
V,  wo  may  give  them  no 
edit  for  their  literary  work- 
P- 
all that  is  changed.      There 

barons  districts,  and  even  in- 
cut semi-civilised  states,  of 
Dur  knowledge  is  still  of  the 
) ;  and  till  the  other  day 
vere  thick  clouds  of  unccr- 
:ianging  over  the  sources  of 
vers  as  the  Nile  and  the 
But  on  the  whole  the  pro- 
lat  has  been  made  is  marvel 
lor  are  there  many  corners  of 
ibitablc  globe  into  which 
tiou  has  not  pushed  its  re- 
ts. Thus,  Russia  and  Eng- 
•espectively  advancing  from 
jres  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
1  of    the    Ganges,  have    met 

the  robber  races  of  Central 
The  American  farmers  and 
,  pushing  across  through  the 
icss  on  their  march  to  the 
nia  coast,  have  reclaimed  the 
icent  hunting-grounds  of  the 
nearly    extirpating   the    Red 

in    the   process.       Railway 
lies   are     projecting     Grand 


Trunk  lines  through  the  pampas 
and  forests  of  Southern  America . 
and  we  have  either  formed  colonies 
or  established  consuls  in  Austral- 
asia and  the  island  groups  of  the 
South  Seas.  While  Central  Africa 
is  no  longer  marked  **  unexplored  " 
in  the  atlases,  and  believed  to  be 
an  inhospitable  waste  of  sand,  like 
the  Kali-hari  desert  or  the  Great 
Sahara. 

There  can  be  few  grand  sensa- 
tions in  store  for  us,  since  the 
comprehensive  course  of  a  general 
survey  has  dashed  off  the  great 
contours  of  the  globe,  and  all  that  is 
left  for  us  now  is  to  map  out  the 
world  in  detail.  But  lifter  all,  the 
blanks  in  the  details  are  innumer- 
able; they  excite  an  increasing  and 
more  intelligent  interest,  and  there 
are  abundance  of  capable  men  who 
are  eagerly  volunteering  to  gratify 
that.  There  are  men  of  wealth  and 
culture  and  leisure  to  whom  travel 
is  an  indispensable  distraction. 
There  are  merchants  whose  enter- 
prise carries  them  along  little-trod- 
den trade  routes  into  remote  and 
hitherto  inaccessible  localities;  there 
are  consular  and  mercantile  agents 
who  interest  themselves  profession- 
ally in  the  people  among  whom 
their  lot  has  been  cast.  They  kill 
the  leisure  that  would  otherwise 
hang  heavy  on  their  hands  by  a 
course  of  intelligent  study  and 
observation :  and  they  strive  to 
occupy  their  holidays  profitably  in 
expeditions  that  may  do  them  credit 
by  extending  discoveries.  The 
"grand  tour"  round  Europe  is  long 
ago  gone  out  of  date.  One  can 
easily  knock  it  off  by  instalments  in 
the  Easter  recess,  or  in  some  part 
of  the  summer  season  that  comes  in 
between  the  intervals  of  shooting. 
Men  think  nothing  of  putting  a 
girdle  round  the  world,  though 
they  may  not  quite  accomplish  it 
in  forty  days,  like  the  hero  of  the 
piece  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin ;  and 
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even  ladies  like  Mrs.  Brassey,  in 
well-appointed  yachts,  perform  feats 
of  circumnavigation  that,  in  point 
of  time  and  distance,  throw  the 
life-labours  of  Cook  and  Wallis 
into  the  shade. 

While,  of  course,  more  serious 
enterprise  with  definite  objects  is 
being  developed  in  proportion. 
Those  inquisitive  geographical  bo- 
dies, though  they  may  put  a  curb 
on  the  exuberance  of  the  exploiter's 
fancy,  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
after  all.  International  emulation 
is  stimulated,  and  scientific  explora- 
tion is  systematically  organised  and 
generously  rewarded  with  fame  and 
medals.  Intelligent  curiosity,  even 
more  than  philanthropy,  has  been 
opening  up  new  destinies  for  Africa, 
while  it  promises  to  rescue  the  mis- 
erable African  tribes  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  blood-feuds 
and  avarice.  Though  we  must  not,  in 
referring  to  African  discovery,  over- 
look the  invaluable  services  of  the 
missionaries,  with  men  like  Moffat 
and  Livingstone  at  their  head.  Nor 
have  Germany  and  France  been 
behindhand  in  the  work ;  although 
the  favourite  fields  of  operations  of 
their  emissaries  have  rather  lain  in 
the  north  and  north-west.  But;  it 
is  bare  justice  to  say  that  it  is  to  a 
brilliant  group  of  English  travellers 
that  Africa  and  geography  arc  n)ost 
largely  indebted.  It  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  exaggerate  the  qualities  of 
the  men  who  have  repeatedly  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  of  the  dark  con- 
tinent, or  forced  their  way  through 
its  dangers  in  various  directions. 
They  were  greatly  helped,  no  doubt, 
by  the  funds  and  appliances  which 
awakened  interest  placed  at  their 
disposal.  But  each  one  of  them 
might  have  rivalled  the  most  scan- 
tily equipped  of  their  predecessors 
in  fertility  of  resource  as  in  reso- 
lute endurance.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  the  modern  African  traveller 
has  more  formidable  difficulties  to 


contend  with,  though  they  aie  diffi- 
culties of  a  different  kind.     Brace 
or   Park,  Denham   or    Clappertoiiy 
had  to  carry  his  life  in  Ins  hand, 
having    made    up    his   mind    tbat 
he  might  probably  lose  it.      Hav- 
ing  deliberately  counted    the   cost 
before,  they  had  only  tbemselves  to 
be   answerable   for;    and,  next  to 
their  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
they  had  to  trust  in  great  measare 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents.     Sub- 
mission in  one  shape  or  another  wu 
their  sole  resource,  and  they  had  to 
do  their  best  to   slip  through  th< 
fingers  of   the   savages.      But  tb 
modem  adventurer  should  be  a  geo' 
eral  and  a  diplomat.     He  conduc 
an    expedition    of    enterprise   tbai 
resembles  on  a  small  scale  the  dash — 
ing  invasion  of  a  Cortes  or  Pixarro 
the  difference  being  that,  in  place 
being  at  the  head  of  an  iron^soldie: 
who  will  follow  his  lead  in  the  las 
extremity,  he  has  to  make  bis  wa; 
with  troops  and  a  bodyguard  wb 
are   but   semi-barbarous  voluntoei 
lie  has  to  keep  them  from  flight  o 
mutiny,  in  the  face  of  threats, 
rors,  and  intrigues;  and  must  bo; 
and  negotiate  the  right  of 
through  the  territories  of  the 
ing     petty     despots,    with     wh 
he  may  not   improbably   come 
blows. 

Hence  the  story  of  his  perils  au 
adventures  must  have  a  many-sid 
interest,  and  its  incidents  may  ofter-     n 
really   resolve  themselves   into  th 
higher  order  of  biography.    We 
a  rare  combination  of  extraordinar: 
qualities   in    habitual    exercise:  w 
follow  the  workings  of  a  quick  an 
far-reaching  intellect,  suggesting  t 
itself  those   solutions  of    standioj 
geographical  problems  which  are  t 
guide  the  future  course  of  the  e: 
pedition  :  giving  careful  thought  t 
political  considerations:   coming 
prompt   decisions  iu  critical  emi 
gencies :  and  showing  itself,  throi 
months  of  incessant  strain,  ready 
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d  to  an  urgent  call  at  any 
3t.  Thoupjh  health  may  re- 
an  enervating  climate,  or  be 
I  by  prolonged  anxiety  and 
the  spirit  is  still  resolute  and 
us ;  and,  whatever  may  be  his 
able  apprehensions  of  the  fu- 
le  leader  must  still  show  a  smil- 
3e  to  his  disheartened  party. 

all  the  time  he  is  writing  up 
iry,  which  not  only  notes  each 
it  of  the  march  and  camp,  but 
austive  in  the  special  infor- 
i  he  came  in  search  of.  The 
•y  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
•rk  of  months  and  years,  and 
ject  is  precision,  so  far  as  it  is 
ble.  The  chapters  that  form 
ensed  encyclopedia  in  geogra- 
id  hydrography,  soil,  climate, 
?,  and  ethnological  character- 
ire  illustrated  by  sketches  and 
n  -  maps.  These  invaluable 
J  treasures  run  even  more 
ban  their  owner.  They  may 
1  the  swamping  of  a  canoe, 
he  may  swim  and  save  him- 
r  they  may  be  burmsd  in  a  fire 

camp,   for  he  cannot  carry 

about    on    his    person ;     or 

lay  be  captured  in  a  sudden 

or  abandoned  by  a  run- 
>orter  in  the  jungle.  Should 
urvive  to  be  delivered  to  an 
\\  publisher,  they  generally 
pay  the  trouble  that  has  been 
ed  on  them,  though  our  care- 
gratitude  seldom  appreciates 
Considering  the  qualities  that 
ecommended  the  writer  for 
•rk,  we  expect  to  find   them 

valuable  information.       Yet 

into  account  the  circum- 
1  under  which  they  were 
lly  compiled,  and  the  drudg- 
it  necessarily  goes  to  recast- 
em,  we  should  not   be  sur- 

to  find  them  rather  heavy 
^  The  life  that  was  stirring 
I  to  those  who  led  it  might 
be  made  verv  dull  in  the 
on  :  one  night-alarm,  or  am- 


bush, or  skirmish  with  savages,  very 
much  resembles  •another.  Our  sen- 
sibility is  blunted,  after  a  time,  to 
the  record  of  dreary  periods  of  star- 
vation, broken  by  an  occasional 
feast;  and  scientific  observations 
and  speculations  are  apt,  at  the 
best,  to  be  dry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  it  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  lit- 
erary workmanship  of  these  volumes 
of  African  travel  has  almost  invari- 
ably left  little  or  nothing  to  desire. 
The  thrilling  vicissitudes  of  most 
dangerous  adventures  are  recounted 
with  equal  modesty  and  spirit;  a 
succession  of  episodes  of  thrilling 
romance  are  agreeably  varied  by 
their  distinctive  features;  and  if 
there  must  unavoidably  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  repetition,  the 
inevitable  ennui  of  it  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Not  unfrequently  the 
excitement  is  "  piled  so  high"  that 
were  not  its  truth  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  the  achievement,  we 
should  find  it  very  hard  to  believe. 
Occasionally  even  the  scientific 
chapters  have  the  charm  of  fairy 
tales.  Incidentally  we  have  vivid 
descriptions  of  scenery,  which  give 
as  clear  an  idea  of  the  landscapes 
and  their  vegetation  as  the  photo- 
graphs or  sketches  by  which  they 
are  illustrated.  To  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  monotonous  roarcb, 
we  have  now  and  then  some  excit- 
ing narrative  of  sport :  though,  ex- 
cept in  Baker's  books  on  the  Nile 
tributaries,  the  sport,  for  the  most 
part,  takes  the  character  of  "pot- 
bnnting."  While,  if  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  be  man,  the 
writers  have  indnstriouslv  availed 
themselves  of  their  ample  oppor- 
tunities in  that  department.  In 
those  long  tedious  marches,  in  the 
still  more  heartbreaking  halts,  they 
must  be  always  studying  the  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies  of  their  foUowers. 
The  "  wily  savage"  is  always  will- 
ing to   shirk;    lying  is  the  virtue 
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that  i8  held  in  highest  esteem  by 
him;  and  an  air  of  dull  or  brutal 
stolidity  may  couceal  the  art  of  an 
accomplished  actor.  Many  of  those 
pictures  of  the  native,  by  "  one  who 
knows  him,"  arc  admirably  sugges- 
tive or  extremely  humorous.  At 
one  time  it  used  to  be  held  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  man  of  action  was 
seldom  likely  to  be  much  of  a  pro- 
ficient in  literary  composition.  Lat- 
terly we  have  seen  occasion  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rule  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  It  would  appear  that  the 
capacity  for  sustained  mental  and 
physical  activity  implies  correspond- 
ing literary  power;  that  decision  of 
character  and  fertility  of  resource 
translate  themselves  into  versatile 
freshness  of  thought  and  vigorous 
treatment  in  spirited  diction.  We 
have  listened  to  eminent  travellers 
who  have  spent  long  years  away 
from  civilisation,  who  sometimes, 
for  example,  like  Gifford  Palgrave 
among  the  Arabs,  have  almost  had 
the  opportunity  of  forgetting  their 
native  tongue,  and  who  have  come 
home  to  address  a  critical  assem- 
blage at  the  Geographical  Society 
in  well-chosen  language  with  per- 
fect self-composure.  What  is  more 
remarkable,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
men  who  stammer  through  the 
formal  acknowledgment  of  their 
health  at  a  public  dinner,  become 
eloquent  in  an  entire  absence  of 
self-consciousness  when  they  speak 
at  length  on  the  labours  they  have 
delighted  in.  And  so  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  when  they  sit  down  to 
write  in  their  studios  they  still 
answer  to  the  spur  of  the  peculiar 
temperament  that  animated  and 
sustained  them  in  their  hazardous 
adventures. 

Had  the  books  they  have  written 
been  dull,  they  would  scarcely  have 
been  read  except  by  savants.  As  it 
is,  the  libraries  order  them  by  thou- 
sands; the  first  editions  are  ex- 
hausted before  they  arc  well  issued, 


and  the  ingenious  writers  of  r 
may  envy  the  more  popalai 
of  it.  Who  is  not  become  i 
with  African  customs  and  £ 
from  the  Cataracts  on  the 
the  Falls  on  the  Zambesi,  fi 
whitewashed  frontages  of  1 
to  the  palms  of  S.  Paul  de  I 
W^e  are  acquainted  with  the 
trying  process  of  bargaini 
recruiting;  of  collecting  th 
of  cloth,  the  coils  of  wire,  i 
packages  of  beads.  We  kiic 
too  well  the  Arab  slave - 
with  caravans  where  the  gi 
the  victims  make  chorus 
crack  of  the  lash  and  clink 
manacles ;  where  the  camp-f< 
are  the  jackals  and  the  fli 
vultures,  and  where  the  tra 
marked  by  bleaching  skeletoi 
are  made  to  enter  into  the 
of  Burton  and  Speke  and 
where  they  came  unexpected 
magnificent  highland  seen 
what  had  been  supposed  to 
ren  sands;  or  launched  the 
upon  inland  seas  calmly 
ing  under  feathering  wood 
they  are  not  lashed  into  tun 
storms  from  the  mountains 
learn  to  draw  shrewd  dec 
from  the  slopes  of  the  wat€ 
and  in  anxious  suspense  as 
sible  disappointment,  we 
the  outflows  of  infant  strcai 
those  sources  that  have  b( 
standing  problem  of  men  of 
Or  we  commit  ourselves  wit 
eron  and  Stanley  to  the 
bosom  of  some  **  abounding 
that  will  tumble  later  do 
sides  of  the  tableland  in  c 
and  swirling  whirlpools;  an< 
lation  slowly  changes  to  co 
as  we  mark  the  affluence  of 
tributaries,  since  that  growl 
ume  of  water  can  only  carry  i 
foregone  conclusion.  "  With 
cussing  the  nicer  questions 
manity  or  necessity,  nothing 
more  dramatic  than  the  accc 
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the  hotly  contested  advance,  when 
the  parties  are  dwindling  with  death 
and  disease,  as  day  after  day  they 
drew  nearer  to  their  goal,  only  to 
force  their  way  through  fresh  arrays 
of    combatants.     But  the  tales    of 
bloodshed,  sickness,   and    suffering 
are  varied  with  lighter  and  livelier 
episodes,  which  show  that  the  most 
anxioas  life  has  its   contrasts.     As 
when  they  find  hospitality  and  tem- 
porary  repose    with     some   gentler 
sav-age  who  welcomes  the  strangers, 
*nd  only  fieeces  them   moderately, 
oen  Baker  finds   himself  on  the 
J>anks  of   the    Blue  Nile,  camping 
^Q  a  deUcious  climate,  in  the  happy 
hunting -grounds   that  might  have 
Sr'addened  the  soul   of  a  Harris  or 
f^ordon    Gumming.     When   sitting 
^^     his    tent-door,   like    the    patri- 
archs,  of  a  summer  evening,  he  sees 
'"e    herds  of  stately  elephants  and 
pHTnelopards    cropping   the    droop- 
l^^     foliage   in    the   forest  glades. 
''^■^^re     the      rhinoceros      stands 
^5^^^tching   his   horny   hide  against 
^^     stem  of  some  venerable  thorn  ; 
'^^      the    herds    of   antelopes    are 
Po Idling  under  the  mimosa  groves 
**     doming  down  in  herds  to  drink 
^Vie  water. 
J     ^ince  Vambery  wrote   the  won- 
^  ^^^\il  account  of  his  travels  in  dis- 
[V"**'^o,  there  have  been  many  exccl- 
j^  *^t.  books  on  Central  Asia  ;  though, 
^         Ave  have  already  remarked,  it  is 
^/^^tig  opened  up  to  Europeans  by 
"^^    steady  advance  of  Russian  an- 
^^Xation.     But  there  are  still  high- 
^^d   states  ito    the  north   of   our 
■^^dian    mountain   boundary    which 
^^ffer  all    the  ; temptation    of  being 
l^ractically  inaccessible  ;  while  even 
^hose    of   them    that  indirectly  ac- 
IcDowledge   our   influence  have  in- 
^ucefnents   enough    in    dangers   as 
5q  sport  to  invite  the  enterprise  of 
travelling    knight-crrants.     Though 
we  have    already  noticed   at   some 
length    in    our   pages    Mr.  Andrew 
Wilson's  *  Abode   of    Snow,'    it   is 


well  worth  recalling,  for  we  have 
rarely  read  anything  more  exciting. 
It  was  a  novelty  in  mountaineering 
for  a  sick  man  to  be  carried  in  lit- 
ters and  local  chaises- a-porteurs  over 
the  passes  that  are  the  drain-pipes 
of  the  "  Roof  of  the  World."  To 
cross  those  fragile  swinging  bridges 
shockingly  out  of  repair,  might 
test  the  nerve  of  a  Leotard ;  or  to 
ride  the  unwieldy  yak  along  the 
dizzy  ledges  that  slope  over  crum- 
bling slate  downwards  towards 
bottomless  abysses.  Shaw  and 
Forsyth  and  Gordon  have  depicted 
the  dangers  of  the  storm-beaten 
trade  routes  that  lead  through  snow- 
covered  summits  to  the  back-of-the- 
world  dominions  of  the  late  Atalik 
Ghazi,  whose  death  is  likely  to  be 
lamented  by  commerce.  And  to 
come  back  under  the  guns  of  our 
English  garrisons,  into  quieter  and 
more  settled  districts,  among  the 
many  works  that  are  always  appear- 
ing, we  may  call  attention  to  *  Sport 
and  Work  on  the  Nepaul  Frontier.' 
Although  unpretending,  it  is  singu- 
larly  exhaustive  and  very  pleasantly 
diversified.  The  writer  tells  us  all 
about  the  indigo-planting  in  Behar, 
in  which  he  was  professionally  em- 
ployed for  many  years;  and  while 
instmcting  his  readers,  he  interests 
them  in  a  pursuit  which  demands 
extraordinary  and  unremitting  at- 
tention. At  the  same  tim^,  he 
sagely  takes  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  as  ignorant  as  most  people  of 
Indian  life ;  and  merely  communi- 
cating his  information  incidentally, 
he  contrives  to  throw  an  infinity  of 
light  on  it.  While  he  shows,  at  the 
same  time,  what  diversified  enjoy- 
ment may  be  found  by  a  healthy 
and  active  man  who  depends  on 
exercise,  and  delights  in  sport,  in  a 
life  that  would  otherwise  be  intense- 
ly depressing. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  name  a  country  that  has  not  been 
lately  "  done"  more  or  less  satisfac- 
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torily.  Not  exceptiDg  even  the 
daring  exploits  of  the  first  hardy 
Arctic  explorers,  in  the  wooden  craft 
of  a  score  or  two  of  tons,  that  would 
have  cracked  like  walnut  shells  to 
the  squeeze  of  the  ice-floes,  we  have 
no  more  thrilling  narratives  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  than  those  by  Sir 
George  Nares  and  Captain  Mark- 
ham.  While  the  science  of  which 
our  early  navigators  knew  no  more 
than  sufficed  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  weather,  plays  an  important  part 
in  these,  as  in  the  various  "  logs" 
of  the  Challenger,  which  Sir 
George  Narcs  formerly  commanded. 
And  to  go  back  from  the  frozen 
latitudes  to  the  tropics,  we  have  had 
*  Burmah  '  by  General  Fytche,  who 
was  long  our  Resident  there.  We 
have  had  books  on  Siam  and  Cochin 
China,  by  consuls  and  shrewd 
merchants,  who  have  told  us  all 
about  the  once  jealous  courts  of  the 
White  Elephant,  and  who  have 
visited  those  wonderful  temples  in 
the  jungles  that  have  failed  to  com- 
memorate long-forgotten  dynasties. 
Naturalists,  like  Wallace  in  the 
Spice  Islands  and  Malay  Peninsula, 
or  like  Bat^s  on  the  Amazon,  have 
investigated  the  fauna  of  tropical 
forests,  undeterred  by  malaria  and 
those  insect  pests  which  indeed 
were  among  the  agreeable  pains 
of  their  wanderinsfs.  It  must  be 
some  satisfaction  to  revenjjc  one's 
self  for  a  bite  by  transfixing  the 
fly  for  the  edification  of  entomolo- 
gists. We  have  had  more  than  one 
fascinating  volume  on  the  South  Seas, 
and  notably  on  the  Ilawaian  Archi- 
pelago, which  seems  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  sensual  paradise,  in 
spite  of  its  volcanoes  and  its  colonies 
of  lepers.  There  has  been  nothing 
more  thrilling  than  the  narratives 
of  the  survivors  of  those  forlorn 
hopes  in  the  interior  of  Australia, 
who  groped 'their  way  through  the 
desolation  of  the  waterless  waste, 
turning   back   again   and   again  to 


some  scanty  spring,  and  bs 
taining  life  by  the  slauffhte 
starving  camels.  All  the  f 
South  America,  ^ith  thei 
quakes  and  revolutions,  hi 
repeatedly  described  in  the 
detail ;  and  if  PeraviaD  an 
uelan  bondholders,  8hareb< 
Brazilian  railways  and  mi 
tending  emigrants  to  the  ca 
ing  pampas ;  and  gentlem 
like  the  Frenchman  lately  ( 
dream  of  cutting  ont  a  kin 
Patagonia,  do  not  have  th 
site  information  at  their  finj 
it  is  no  fault  of  the  great  coi 
of  travellers.  Independent 
intrinsic  interest,  there  art 
these  books  that  are  not  m 
readable  ;  and  in  many  of  1 
mere  literary  style  would  <3 
to  any  man  who  had  mad 
ness  of  authorship.  And 
and  agreeable  feature  to 
marked  in  them  is  the  f 
and  excellence  of  the  illas 
Cities  and  their  modern  arcli 
niins  and  scenery,  are  re[ 
from  photographs  or  capital  i 
While  almost  invariably  the 
show  their  good  sense  by 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  sc 
capable  map-maker.  And  aj 
careful  description  and  ext 
making,  Conder's  *  Tent-Lif< 
estine'  deserves  a  special  not 
scientific  survey  of  the  Ho 
was  an  undertaking  worth; 
English  nation,  and  Capti 
der*s  volumes  will  be  read 
warmest  interest  by  the  ni 
sympathise  in  the  new  cmsi 
has  cleared  ap  many  a 
point ;  conclusively  settled 
contested  site;  confirmed, 
cally  refuted,  many  an  ii 
suggestion  ;  while  he  has 
what  will  be  indispensal 
work  of  reference  to  the 
student  of^biblical  history. 
We  could  run  throngh 
catalogue  of  entertainlDg  1 
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forgetting  Mr.  Ay  1  ward's  book  on 
Transvaal,  full  of  practical  hints 
.   valuable   information    for   the 
Jiers  who  are  campaigning  in  Zu- 
and — which  might  equally  over- 
c  our  memory  and  space.    But  we 
Duot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
me  allusion  to  the  travellers  whd 
•e  rather  tourists.   Among  them  we 
jppose  we   must   include,  though 
hey  may  take  it  as  an  insult,  the 
gentlemen   who    hurry   round    the 
globe  in    a  single  protracted  holi- 
day  expedition.      Baron    Htibner, 
the  Austrian  minister,   and  author 
of  the   *  Life  of   Pope  Sixtus  V.,' 
the  French  Count  Roger  de  Beau  voir, 
who  made  his  voyages  as  companion 
of  one  of  the  Orleans  princes,  are 
among  the  most  cultivated  and  in- 
telligent representatives  of  the  class. 
When  we  say  that  they  made  the 
^nr  of  the  world,  we  mean  of  course 
that    they    did    it    by   leaps    and 
oouQds,  yet  they  have  missed  few 
^    the   chief    objects   of    interest. 
-^'ie    rapidity   of    their  panoramic 
survey  is  favourable  to  hitting  off 
^ts    salient  features.     They  contrast 
•""^     jealously   exclusive  civilisation 
^*      CJhina  with  revolutionary  socie- 
"i5^   Hke  that  of  Japan  and  the  go- 
*«o^d  democracy  of  our  American 
^^vi^ins.     Steaming  along  the  grand 
/T^ti-^rwavs  of  commerce,  thev  break 
^■^    journey  at   the  chief   commer- 
*^-I    centres.     Generally,  with  their 
^*^  \i  or  recognised   position,  they 
^^^**y  their  own  introductions  along 
.  ^V^^  them,  and  mix  as  men  of  an- 
■^    *^  «r  world  with    the    people  who 


p    —     best  iitted  to  enlighten  them. 
-    *  ^3  modem  tourist  of  any  preten- 
[  ^^^18  has    opportunities   that  were 
^  ^ora  within  the  reach  of  his  pre- 


sors.  Either  he  is  socially  a 
"C  ^"^nage,  or  he  has  an  engagement 
■^'^h  some  great  organ  of  the  press. 
^  any  case   it   is  known  that  he 

^^^"^^8  about  taking  notes,  and   the 
^^babilities  are  that  ho  thinks  of 
blishing.     And  as  all  communi- 


ties wish  to  be  well  spoken  of  now- 
adays; as  every  State  must  con- 
template borrowing,  and  is  jealous 
of  consideration  in  proportion  to  its 
shortcomings, — they  are  desirous  of 
exhibiting  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  So  all  doors  fly  open 
before  the  traveller;  carriages  and 
special  trains  arc  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  high  officials  insist  on  acting 
as  cicerones ;  and  debates  in  repre- 
sentative chambers  are  got  up  for 
his  special  edification.  Possibly 
all  that  sweeping  and  garnishing 
may  throw  some  dust  in  the  sharp- 
est eyes;  but  keen  observers  like 
Mr.  Trollope  or  Mr.  Brassey,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  very  easily  blinded, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  world  de- 
cidedly gains  by  the  new  system  of 
dispassionate  supervision  and  pub- 
licity. 

From   travels  we  may   naturally 
pass  to  sport,  since  so  many  of  our 
travellers  are  enthusiastic  sportsmen. 
And  sport  generally  includes  natural 
history,  for  most  of  the  gentlemen 
who  penetrate  into  the  wilds  with 
waggons    or    a    flying   camp-train, 
come  back  with  the  trophies  they 
know  how  to  classify.      Never  are 
they  happier  than  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when    they   have   added   a 
new  variety  to   the  species  in  our 
museums     or     zoological    gardens. 
Sporting  books  are    become  more 
pleasant  reading,  thanks  to  the  re- 
cent improvements  in  arms  and  am- 
munition.     A   certain   amount  of 
suffering  there   must  be;    and   as 
pheasants  fly  away  with  pellets  in 
their  bodies,  so   the  greater  game 
must  often  go  off  with  the  deadly 
ball    festering    in    their   vitals    or 
dragging  a  shattered  limb  behind, 
But  we  never  hear  now  of  the  cracJ 
shot,  galloping  behind  the  shouldc 
of    the    camelopard,    loading    an 
firing  again  till  the   agony  of   tl 
animal  is  ended;  nor  of  elephar 
turning  to  bay  and  charging  aga 
till  they  drop  at   last   to  the  si 
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bombardment.  A  rifle  nearly  as 
ponderous  as  a  small  field-piece 
sends  the  explosive  bullet  straight 
to  the  mark,  and  concussion  with 
the  shivered  bone  explodes  the  pro- 
jectile on  the  instant.  While  as 
mere  sportsmen  have  to  go  further 
afield,  they  are  bound  to  become 
more  and  more  of  geographers. 
Officers  and  civilians,  when  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  leave  from  depart- 
ments morbidly  apprehensive  of  in- 
ternational difficulties,  explore  the 
glaciers  and  snow-heaped  valleys  in 
the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Himal- 
aya and  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The 
elephant  hunter,  who  used  to  find 
magnificent  shooting  on  the  Limpo- 
po, has  to  penetrate  to  the  Zambesi, 
and  even  bevond  it.  While  in  the 
great  West  of  America,  the  buftalo 
— or  bison — has  been  wellnigh  ex- 
terminated ;  and  you  must  seek  him 
to  the  south  on  the  New  Mexican 
frontier,  or  to  the  northward  in  his 
circumscribed  range  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, or  in  scattered  herds  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Owing 
to  that  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
and  to  the  rapid  extinction  of  the 
Red  men,  who  used  to  feed  their 
squaws  and  papooses  by  the  chase, 
we  fear  we  have  seen  nearlv  the 
last  of  that  library  of  prairie 
and  Rocky  Mountain  adventure 
to  which  Catlin  and  Washington 
Irvinjj  and  Ruxton  contributed. 
Yet  within  the  last  few  years  we 
have  had  two  books  at  least  which 
are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  their 
more  famous  predecessors.  Colonel 
Dodge's  '  Hunting-Cirrounds  of  the 
Great  West '  and  Major  Campion's 
*  On  the  Frontier '  may  probably 
be  among  the  latest  of  the  standard 
authorities  on  American  hunting  as 
it  used  to  be,  and  on  the  habits  of 
"the  skulking  savage."  Major  Cam- 
pion, by-the-by,  published  a  second 
book  the  other  day,  which  for  de- 
cided originality  deserves  some  no- 
tice under  the  head  of  travels.    So  far 


as  we  know,  he  was  the  first 
er  who  undertook  a  regular 
tour  in  Spain,  everybody  < 
iug  acted  on  the  dogma  > 
that  the  cahallero  mast 
horse  as  a  guarantee  of 
bility,  even  if  be  preferred 
the  animal  led  behind  him. 
As  hazards  have  diminisl 
improvements  in  firearms, 
in  the  forest  and  jungle  is  1 
than  formerly,  and  cons 
sporting  narratives  are  ]e< 
ing.  Moreover,  narrow  * 
and  "squeaks"  and  veni 
close  quarters,  merging  on 
hardy,  have  been  so  often  d< 
that  they  have  naturally  be( 
much  of  their  zest.  Tic 
time,  in  the  fancy  if  not 
flesh,  we  have  dodged  the 
of  the  infuriated  elephant,  o 
the  twinkling  bloodshot  ey 
wounded  rhinoceros.  W 
learned  by  too  manifold  ex 
how  hard  it  is  to  double 
thorny  scrub  when  your  pi 
crashing  behind  you  b 
weight;  and  when  you  ai 
bv  Providence  or  some  lu< 
dent  as  you  are  almost  with 
of  the  tusks  or  the  horn 
after  time  we  have  crouchc 
the  tangled  jungle-path  in 
the  lurking  tiger,  looking 
sinister  gleam  of  his  eyebal 
noonday  shadows ;  or  have  » 
ing  for  a  night-shot  at  the 
man-eater,  with  the  mangle 
of  his  victim  for  a  Jure, 
novelty,  and  consequently  i 
citement,  in  the  new-fangle 
neck  mountaineering,  whei 
scrambling  along  the  prec 
scaling  the  heights,  whence 
drop  down  on  the  "  bigb 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  hi 
the  wild  goat  of  Kashmir  : 
bet.  Nor  need  one  trave 
other  side  of  the  world  tc 
in  that  kind  of  sport;  ai 
way   of    European   advent 
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nan's  book  on  the  *  Ty- 

?yrolese,'  will  be  found 

isant  reading  as  ]^oner's 

i  '  Chamois-hunting  in 

The   story  of    the  stiiT 

xpeditions    where     he 

5  in  place  of  an  alpen- 

I  with  great  spirit  and 

1  he  does  justice  to  the 

freisckutze  who  shared 

in  the  alpine  huts  or 

the  pine-woods,  with- 

ght  of  those  inconsis- 

leir  character  that  are 

esque   than   engaging. 

hills  that  look   down 

»  and  hotels  that  are 

7  the  troops  of  peaceful 

still   stalk  and  shoot 

without   the    smallest 

fhWe  their  contests  of 

1    pluck    at    convivial 

he  village  wirthahduser- 

\y   marked    by   brutal 

sport  and  natural  his- 
Britisli   Islands   have 
so   numerous   as    we 
expected.       Perhaps 
few    that    are    most 
so  excellent  that  they 
'n  against  competition, 
ordinary    writers     to 
ilf  the  world  nowadays 
s,  and  a  fair  sprinkling 
\    mav   be    said   to  be 
jrvers.     So  everything 
anner    of    telling    the 
ory,  and  of  describing 
ts  that  are  familiar  to 
You   can    hardly    say 
ippy  knack  lies.     Yet 
;dge  it  in  the  language 
g\i    natural     and    un- 
eys  the  most  pleasing 
mpressions.       Natural 
lade  considerable  pro- 
White    observed    the 
babitants   of  Selborne 
Waterton   turned   his 
)     a    sanctuary ;     yet 
)f  their  works  are  per- 


petually appearing,  and  each  issue 
has  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  its  pre- 
decessors. It  would  seem  as  if 
men  like  these,  if  once  they  are 
induced  to  take  pen  in  band,  must 
communicate  in  their  original  fresh- 
ness their  own  heartfelt  impressions. 
We  know  that  the  author  of  *  The 
Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands,'  and 
the  '  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  Moray- 
shire,* was  only  reluctantly  per- 
suaded to  publish  by  the  /per- 
suasions of  his  friend  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes;  and  how  many  of  us  ha?e 
good  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
success  of  his  trial  article  in  the 
'Quarterly.'  As,  not  very  long 
ago,  we  noticed  at  length  the  latest 
edition  of  *  The  Moor  and  the  Loch,' 
we  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to 
it  now  as  a  fascinating  encyclo- 
pedia of  that  wide  range  of  lligh- 
land  and  Lowland  sports  which  have 
been  the  lifelong  delight  of  its 
veteran  author.  And  in  these  days 
when  the  rents  of  forests  and  moors 
have  been  running  to  figures  almost 
prohibitory  to'  any  but  millionaires, 
it  is  something  to  "  get  a  wrinkle" 
about  inexpensive  shooting.  The 
gentleman  who  writes  under  the 
ti07ns  de  plume  of  **  Snapshot"  and 
**Wild  Fowler,"  has  collected  a 
variety  of  scattered  articles  into 
six  volumes  in  three  successive 
series,  which  supply  an  infinity  of 
useful  and  practical  information. 
They  are  pleasantly  written,  if  oc- 
casionally monotonous.  Uc  tells 
how,  by  simply  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, the  sportsman,  at  a  very  mode- 
rate outlay,  may  find  himself  com- 
paratively  in  clover.  It  appears 
that  in  Belgium,  notwithstanding 
the  predominance  of  the  class  of 
small  peasant-proprietors,  there  is 
good  varied  shooting  to  be  rented 
very  cheaply  by  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  set  about  it  The  writer 
has  found  enjoyable  quarters  in  the 
beautiful  woodlands  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine;    while   if   you   can   only 
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spare  time  for  a  short  excursion, 
there  are  communes  in  the  French 
departments  of  the  north  and  west 
which  will  repay  a  flying  visit. 
The  bags  of  duck  that  may  be  made 
by  ambush  -  shooting  in  Holland 
sound  almost  fabulous.  But  if  you 
can  make  yourself  happy  among 
wild-fowl  and  divers,  and  do  not 
object  to  some  exposure  and  **  rough- 
ing it,"  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  in  the  free  shooting-grounds 
that  extend  along  our  English 
shores,  between  the  sea-line  and 
the  cultivated  country.  Near  our 
tidal  harbours,  and  the  termini  of 
the  great  coast  railways,  you  may 
shoot  away  a  heavy  bag  of  cartridges 
in  the  course  of  a  good  day's  walk. 
The  tidal  estuaries  of  the  little 
rivers,  and  the  swamps  overflowed 
by  the  spring- tides,  are  all  fre- 
quented in  the  season  by  great 
flights  of  birds.  Stepping  softly 
over  shingle  and  sea. weed ;  care- 
fully approaching  the  winding 
creeks  and  their  tributaries ;  slip, 
ping  along  under  cover  of  the 
embankments  and  sea-walls, — you 
may  shoot  successively  at  herons 
and  curlews,  plover,  duck,  snipe, 
sandpiper,  and  swarms  of  oxbirds, 
greenshanks,  and  redshanks. 

But  by  far  the  most  accomplished 
rural  enthusiast  who  has  written 
of  late  years,  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  *The  Gamekeeper  at 
Home,'  and  '  Wild  Life  in  a 
Southern  County,'  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette.' 
Ho  is  one  of  the  men  you  cannot 
help  liking,  just  as  he  loves  the 
wild  creatures  of  all  kinds,  among 
whom  he  has  evidently  lived  from 
his  childhood.  Like  our  old  friend 
the  incumbent  of  Selborne,  nothing 
has  escaped  his  notice.     He  has  the 


eye  of  an  artist  for  the  beai 
nature,  for  the  shifting  skii 
of  our  variable  climate,  a 
venerable  churches,  manor- 
and  farms.  He  has  been  a  i 
and  welcome  guest  in  the 
steads  and  cottages,  where  b 
observation  catches  each 
from  the  bulging  lines  of  the 
and  the  walls  without  to  1 
gun  hanging  over  the  manl 
within  doors,  or  the  flitches  a 
ed  in  the  smoke  of  the  ca 
chimney-place.  He  has  th< 
drawing  out  the  inmates,  a 
ting  at  their  innermost  though 
their  quaint  fancies  and  pre 
and  their  lingering  remains  o 
stition.  He  does  the  gee 
and  hydrography  of  the  | 
and  chalk-downs,  with  a 
exactness  of  touch  that  wc 
credit  to  the  Ordnance  i 
And  as  for  the  birds  that 
the  overgrovirn  masses  of  i 
clustering  creepers  on  the  en 
brick-walls,  the  fruit-trees 
old-fashioned  orchards,  the 
the  hedgerows,  and  the  nisi: 
sedges  that  fringe  the  broo 
half-choke  the  pools, — ^he 
every  one  of  them  by  sig 
note,  ^nd  can  not  only  c 
their  intimate  habits,  but  se 
penetrate  into  their  individo 
syncrasies.  He  should  b( 
dent  of  a  stafl*  college  for 
keepers  and  foresters;  ai 
severest  stricture  we  can  past 
books  is,  that  they  miffht  oe  f 
as  manuals  by  intelligent 
poachers,  were  poachers  as 
addicted  to  literature.  In  i 
are  rather  sorry  to  say  that  1 
series  of  articles  he  has  com 
are  actually  entitled  *  The  A 
Poacher.' 
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antry  has  fallen  upon  bard 
id  the  hardship  is  felt 
ore  owing  to  the  remark- 
sperous  epoch  through 
J  have  recently  passed, 
fiach^round  for  believing 
ig  the  last  few  years  we 
sed  from  one  cvcle*  of 
to  Another  and  less  for- 
te; that  the  change  has 
upon  all  countries  with 
ual  severity,  and  that,  in 
it  is  due  to  influences  be- 
control  of  human  will  or 
Q  of  Governments.  The 
collapse  of  our  national 
been  attended  by  circum- 
hich    cpnclusively    prove 

previous  prosperity  was 
to  those  changes  in  our 
al   legislation  to  which  it 

the  fashion  of  Liberal 
I  and  doctrinaires  vaunt- 
ittribute  it.  The  world  at 
red  equally  in  the  golden 
',     and     our    commercial 

has  not  prevented  this 
x>m  experiencing  the  pre- 
•se  of  fortune  as  much,  if 
,  than    any  other  part  of 

• 

atrast  between  the  present 
es  and  the  immediately 
period  is  very  striking. 
I  not  cumber  our  pages 
ial  statistics  to  show  the 
•ess  in  material  prosperity 
•  country  made  during  the 
f  a  century  subsequent  to 
^Ve  need  not  quote  the 
)f  our  exports  and  imports, 
reased  production  of  coal 
,  the  twin  pillars  of  our 
strength, — the  growth  of 
ind  shipping,  or  the  mar- 
icrease  of  national  wealth 
►y     the     income-tax     re- 

CXV. — NO.  DCCLXII, 


turns.  The  tide  of  prosperity 
which  set  in  as  soon  as  the  first 
half  of  the  century  was  past,  made 
itself  felt  in  household  life  as  much 
as  in  the  national  finances.  Many 
a  parent,  in  that  recent  time,  must 
havd  told  bis  sons  that  they  might 
well  be  thankful  for  the  altered 
circumstances  of  life,  and  that  they 
had  not  to  live  and  work  under  the 
stern  conditions  which  were  familiar 
to  their  fathers.  From  nine  in  the 
morning  to  eight  at  night  was  the 
ordinary  business  hours  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  as  employers  or  heads  of 
offices, — which,  after  deducting  the 
dining  hours,  was  as  long  as  the 
common  day-labourer  nowaday  ex- 
pects. Although  it  was  then  usual 
to  make  some  curtailment  of  work- 
ing-hours at  the  end  of  the  week, 
the  Saturday  "half-holiday"  was 
unknown,  and  came  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  subsequent  prosperity. 
Incomes  and  the  scale  of  living,  too, 
such  as  prevailed  in  the  period 
antecedent  to  1850,  became  anti- 
quated and  regarded  with  contempt 
in  the  golden  period  which  so  sud- 
denly followed.  The  new  time 
brought  with  it  colossal  business 
and  large  fortunes,  because  steam- 
navigation  ana ,  failways  had  opened 
up  the  world  and  vastly  enlarged 
every  roan^s  sphere  of  enterprise. 
And  most  of  all,  it  was  an  epoch 
of  speculation,  because  the  oppor- 
tunities of  money-making  were  so 
vast.  The  surplus  wealth  realised, 
and  seeking  profitable  investment, 
was  so  large,  that  bold  and  clever 
speculators,  especially  of  the  **  fin- 
ancing^' class,  had  almost  untold, 
and  certainly  unprecedentedly  large, 
sums  of  money  temporarily  at  their 
command  ;  and  they  made  the  most 
— too  often,  as  regards  the  investors, 
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the  worst — of  their  gigantic  oppor- 
tunities. But,  striking  as  were  the 
colossal  fortunes  thus  built  up  in  a 
day — most  of  whicli  have  perished 
as  rapidly  as  Jonah's  gourd  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  still  more  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  courts  of  law,  compelling 
a  disgorging  of  ill-gotten  gains — 
these,  after  all,  were  but  the  froth 
and  spray  of  the  solid  accumulation 
of  wealth  which  pervaded  the  com- 
munitv.  The  honest  masses  bene- 
fited  as  well  as  the  clever  rogues, 
and  the  scale  of  living  amonj;  all 
classes,  and  the  sphere  of  material 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  became 
larger  than  probably  ever  before 
happened  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

That  "good  time" — to  use  the 
simple  American  phrase — is  wholly 
past ;  at  all  events  for  the  present. 
Indeed  it  has  become  a  reasonable 
(juestion  whether  the  community 
may  not  have  to  return  to  the 
hard-working  ha])its  which  were 
common  and  indispensable  in  the 
youth  of  the  generation  which  is 
now  passing  into  the  grave.  Not, 
we  trust,  that  the  circumstances  of 
life  will  retrograde,  but  that  all 
classes  will  have  to  work  much 
harder  than  they  have  been  doing 
if  the  established  scale  of  comforts 
is  to  be  maintained. 

Jiut  before  considering  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  character  and  import 
of  the  present  de[)ression  of  trade 
regarded  from  a  commercial  and 
national  point  of  view,  we  must 
glance  at  the  matter  as  it  is  pro- 
fesscdlv  viewed  and  turned  to  ac- 
count  by  a  section  of  our  political 
classes — as  an  engine  in  the  cease- 
less war  of  parties.  If  the  Liberals 
as  a  party  are  to  be  believed,  the 
origin  of  the  present  decline  of  the 
national  prosperity  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  so  easily  susceptible  of 
remedy  that  the  only  matter  of 
surprise   is  that  the   nation  should 


have  so  steadily  refused  to  listen 
to  the  panacea  so  highly  recom- 
irtended  and  so  urgently  pres8<?d 
upon  them  by  their  Liberal  advisers. 
The  evil,  say  the  Liberals,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  present  Government 
being  in  office.  "Turn  out  tfa 
Government"  —  which  means  pn 
the  Liberals  in  office — "  and  all  wiir 
b'e  well,  and  Trade  will  be  as  flonrish 
ing  as  ever."  Against  an  unqu 
tioning  acceptance  of  this  view 
the  fnatter,  there  is  the  very  ohvioi 
consideration  that  the  advice  is  nc 
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disinterested,  and  that  the  Liberal 
to  say  the  least,  have  never  show 
themselves  more  indifferent  to  t 
sweets  of  office  than  their  rivaL 
Moreover,  although  the  public  h 
rather  a  short  memory,  there  is 
tolerably  numerous  section  of  tF 
community  who  can  remember  ha. 
ing  lived  imder  far  worse  lira 
than  the  present,  under  not  mere  J  J 
one  Liberal  Ministry  but  a  sacc^^^- 
sion  of  them;  and  when,  so  F^ 
from  that  fact  bringing  any  allevia*- 
tion,  the  taxes  and  Ministerial  Bad- 
get«  were  perpetually  going  wroTBg* 
and  it  became  a  bv-word  that  "tl^® 
Whigs  were  bad  financiers." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course,  b^* 
taken  the  lead  in  raising  this  absaX^ 
complaint  against  the  Govemraer**- 
It  is  tme  tlie  force  of  the  cor«3- 
plaint  is  considerably  weakened  t^^ 
the  fact  that  he  mixes  it  up  ^i*'^ 
a  score  of  others  which  his  ferri^ 


0 
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ingenuity  has  invented.     lie  is  qam 
ready,  without  being  invoked  Hl^® 
the   prophet  of  old,  to   curse  t**** 
Torv  enemies  from  Dan  to   Be^^L 
sheba.     But  as  a  vast  majority  ^^ 
the     nation   refuse    to  accept    \^ 
strauiTC  doctrine  that  Lord  Beacoi9> 
tiekPs  (xovernment   is   mining  t 
empire  and  degrading  Old  Englar"* 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  they   ni     ^ 
likewise   be  sceptical  of  Mr.  Gla- 
stone's  notion  that  the  cause  of 
commercial  depression  is   the  est 
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oDservative  GoYernnient. 

I  is  the  spirit  of  party 

Lord   Hartington  stoops 

this,  and  in  his  speech 

1  he  actually  took  credit 

eration  in  not  laying  the 

js  of    the  depression  of 

he  shoulders  of  the  Gov- 

I  am  not  going  to  say 

all  owing  to  the  action 

.^ernment,  or  that   it  is 

Fault  of  the  Government 

and  depression  of  trade 

but  you  must  not  siip- 

the    Government    have 

do  with    this  state   of 

'hen  charges  of  this  kind 

d  bv  the  official  leaders, 

latural  that   the  smaller 

beral  politicians  re-echo 

mindincr  us  of  the  similar 

itirised   in    the  opening 

B  *  Rejected  Addresses : ' 

5   the   price  of    bread   and 

rise? 

the    butchers*    shops    with 

flies?" 


?> 


now   as    then,   being 


s  really  a  very  old  story 
ck  of  politicians  out  of 
David  Hume  shrewdly 
ore  than  a  century  ago, 
jhension  about  a  bad 
le  discovers  itself  when- 
out  of  humour  with  the 
is  in  low  spirits."  But 
aspect  of  the  case  at 
the  double  voice  which 
Dm  the  camp  of  the 
iplainers.  The  Liberals 
oice  for  the  platform, 
•  for  the  lecture -hall, 
la,  who  inveighs  to  his 
)nstitucnts  against  the 
trade  as  a  consequence 
sterial  policy,  eulogises 
commercial  and  manu- 
sition  before  the  Statis- 
,  and  repels  all  adverse 
s  mere  fictions  of  Pro- 


tectionists.     Indeed   he  maiDtains 
that  all  that  is  wanted  to  uphold 
our    industrial    supremacy    is    for 
other  coontries    to  maintain  their 
Protectionist     tariffs    against    us. 
Judging  by  present  appearances,  Mr. 
Mundella  may  be  fully  content;  for  . 
his  only  ground  of  apprehension-* 
viz.,   tfiat    other  countries    should, 
follow    our    example    in    adopting 
Fre^  Trade  —  shows   no    signs  of 
being  realised.     Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
again,  takes  up  the  same  )ioe  in 
still  more  roseate  spirit.      In    his 
inaugural  address  to  the  Statistical 
Society,  h6  gave  a  positively  charim- 
ing  picture  of  the  present  depres- 
sion of  trade.     There  is  abundance 
and  plenty  in  the  land,  he  says  \  so 
that  although  wages  are  nominally 
low,  they  are  really  high,  or  at  least 
quite    satisfactory.      The  falling-off  < 
in  our  exports  and  imports  "  merely    . 
shows,''  he  says,  'Hhat   there  is  a   .. 
great  falling-off  in  the  investment 
of  our  capitol  and  savings  abroad ;  ^ 
and   he   adds,   very  jusUy  in    our    , 
opinion,  that    it  would  be    much 
better  if    our    spare  capital  were    . 
henceforth  invested   at   home  —  as 
"in   land-improvement" — than    in 
foreign   countries.     The   effects   of 
our  bad  harvests,  he  further  says, 
**are   already  past" — an   opinion 
which  we  regret  to  say  we  cannot 
hold,  because  the  losse^  which  our 
farmers  have  sustained  during  the: 
three  bad  years,  which  Mr.  Caird  . 
estimates    at    about  £200,000,000' 
in   crops  alone,  cannot    be  wiped 
out  in    a  few  months.     Again,  he' 
dwells    upon   "the    advantages  of' 
periods    of    depression,    to   which 
the  present  is  not   any  exception,. 
— even    to  the  trades  immediate- 
ly concerned  " — that  is,  suffering. 
Such  periods,  he  says,  promote  in- 
vention  and    economy:    they  also 
"  compel  the  brtak-up  of  a  great  - 
deal  of  obsolete  machinery,"  and  at . 
the    same  time  clear  out    all  tbe^ 
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rotten  or  too  specnlative  firms. 
"It  is  notorious,"  he  says,  "that 
the  firms  which  succumb  at  such 
times  are,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, deserving  of  their  fate;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  process  of  clearance  of  unsound 
traders  has  as  yet  been  carried  too 
far."  This  is  a  verv  cheerful  view 
of  the  matter,  and  it  has  often 
been  heard  before  during  commer- 
cial crises,  either  from  non-commer- 
cial men  or  large  capitalists,  who 
like  to  see  their  rivals  swept  away : 
but  the  opinion  is  both  harsh  and 
unjust.  No  doubt  the  rotten  firms 
fall  first,  but  many  an  honest  trader 
falls  likewise,  simply  because  his 
capital,  fully  sufficient  for  ordinary 
trading,  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  suc- 
cessive years  of  no  profits. 

The  thirty  years  which  separate 
us  from  1849  have  included,  and 
have  in  great  part  been  occupied 
by,  the  most  remarkable  epoch  of 
material  prosperity  which  the  world 
has  hitherto  witnessed.  Every 
•civilised  country  —  self  -  isolated 
China  alone  excepted — has  shared 
in  this  prosperity.  The  grand  fea- 
ture, and  cause,  of  that  widespread 
prosperity  has  been  the  marvellous 
expansion  of  industrial  and  com- 
'  mercial  energy,  which  has  shown 
itself  most  strikingly  in  the  growth 
of  International  trade.  And  the 
three  prime  factors  in  this  indus- 
trial movement  have  been  gold, 
railways,  and  steam  -  navigation. 
These  combined  agencies  have  vast- 
ly widened  every  man's,  and  every 
nation's,  sphere  of  action, — bring- 
ins:  distant  countries  into  close 
contact,  and  thereby  opening  new 
markets  for  goods,  and  consequent- 
ly giving  both  labour  and  capital  a 
new  motive  for  energetic  employ- 
ment. But  for  the  new  gold-mines, 
this  vast  expansion  of  international 
trade  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  new  supply  of  specie  was  in- 


dispensable to  meet  the  e 
investments  of  capital,  and 
trade-balances  between  ecu 
country,  and  most  of  all  wit 
and  but  for  them,  an  ei 
Bank-rate  would  speedl 
checked  the  growth  of  forei^ 
from  which  the  whole  worl< 
greatly  benefited.  The  vas 
fits  to  mankind  from  the  C 
and  Australia  mines,  it  is 
for  us  to  do  more  than  a1 
for  they  were  clearly  percei 
described  in  anticipation 
pages  of  the  Magazine  at 
outset,  by  the  late  Sir  A 
Alison,  at  a  time  when  all  i 
ing  authorities  in  political  < 
(strangely,  as  it  must  now 
foreboded  nothing  but  evil  i 
discovery  of  those  new  stor* 
precious  metal.  The  bene 
fluence  of  the  new  minen  u 
commerce  of  the  world  is  i 
recognised, — so  much  that  1 
decline  in  their  productive 
recently  begun  to  excite  se; 
prehensions,  and  (over-ha 
be  invoked  as  one  of  the  < 
the  present  depression  of  tn 
A  glance  at  the  facts  of 
will  suffice  to  show  that  th 
remarkable  outburst  of  tn 
prosperity  has  been  owing 
causes  (whether  legislative  < 
wise)  peculiar  to  our  own 
or  to  any  other.  Great  as  \ 
the  expansion  of  British  tr 
increase  in  the  other  Icadic 
tries  of  the  world  has  b 
greater.  Between  1860  an 
British  trade  (taking  imp 
exports  together)  ros^  fron 
570  millions  sterling — ^that 
trebled ;  but  that  of  Frai 
from  74  to  291  millions,  oi 
fourfold ;  and  that  of  the 
States  from  GO  to  236  mi 
likewise  quadrupled, — as  t 
of  India  has  also  done, 
rapid    as  the  increase   of 
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trade  has  been,  it  has  beeu  greatly 
surpassed  by  each  of  these  other 
chief  countries  of  the  world.  This, 
too,  has  happened  despite  the 
snperior  good  fortune  enjoyed  by 
this  country.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
hered  that,  during  the  period  in 
question,  France  was  prostrated  by 
the  Gernaan  invasion  and  the  enor- 
raous  war -indemnity  exacted  by 
the  victors ;  while  the  United  States 
suffered  from  the  dire  Civil  War, 
which  caused  its  trade  greatly  to 
retrograde  during  its  continuance. 
Indeed  it  was  not  until  1869  that 
the  trade  of  the  United  States 
began  to  expand  above  •  the  limits 
which  it  had  reached  in  1860. 

This  general  expansion  of  inter- 
national commerce  has  been  steadily 
in  progress  throughout   the  whole 
period  of   remarkable   prosperity — 
viz.,  since  1850.      Nevertheless,  in 
*he  face  of  those  facts,  Liberal  poli- 
ticians have  persistently  referred  to 
the  growth  of    British   trade  as   a 
peculiar  consequence  of  our  adop- 
tion of  Free  Trade !   There  could  not 
"^  a  more  preposterous  pretension, 
"^Seeing  that  the  most  strictly  Pro- 
tectionist countries  have  progressed 
'^•'ch  more  rapidly  than  our  coun- 
^rr    lias  done.     As  even  Mr.  Fawcett 
^clmits,  it  is  such  procedure — such 
^    f^Toss   exaggeration   of    the    ad- 
*'aritag(j9  of  Free   Trade — that  has 
P^^^duced    the    present    discontent 
^^t-ln   our    commercial    legislation. 
■t>^  1  ieving  in  the  appeal  to   results, 
^^  ^oonfidently  made  by  the  Liberal 
^.  *^fs  and  doctrinaires,  even  a  por- 
^^^^    of    their  own    followers,    the 
'^^-nufacturers    and     traders,     now 
^^^^te  the  superior  commercial  pro- 
*y  ^5^s  of  Protectionist  countries,  like 
^^^ce  and  the  United  States,  as  a 
P^^^of  t;hat  Free  Trade  is  a  mistake. 
.1     ^''y  thoughtful  man    knows  that 
p  ^  Question  between  Free  Trade  and 
i^  ^^tection  is  not  to  be  determined 
Such    facts,    important    though 


they  be.  Indeed  there  is  a  fun- 
damental mistake  underlying  the 
whole  case.  Just  as,  according  to 
the  old  saying,  a  shoemaker  thinks 
"there  is  nothing  like  leather," 
so  politicians  are  prone  to  imagine 
that  **  there  is  nothing  like  legisla- 
tion." The  progress  of  every  coun- 
try depends  upon  far  more  powerful 
agencies  than  those  of  fiscal  laws. 
The  experience  of  the  last  thirty 
years — more  strikingly,  perhaps,  but 
in  perfect  accord  with  still  older  ex- 
perience— shows  that  nations,  and^ 
even  the  whole  world,  may  pass 
from  severe  adversity  to  glowing 
prosperity  and  back  again  into  very  . 
hard  times,  wholly  irrespective  of 
the  widely  various  or  directly  con- 
trary legislation  of  the  several  coun- 
tries so  affected. 

Seldom  has  so  untoward  a  change 
as  the  present  long-continued  de- 
pression of  trade  come  upon  us,  and 
more  or  less  upon  the  world  at  large, 
so  unexpectedly,  and  from  influ- 
ences which  at  the  outset  appeared 
vague  if  not  inscrutable.  Prolonged 
experience,  however,  has  cleared 
away  all  uncertainty  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  now  manifest  that  the 
change  has  been  owing  to  the  indus- 
trial enterprise  and  the  production 
of  manufactured  goods  having  tem- 
porarily outstripped  the  require- 
ments of  the  world,  and  to  the 
occurrence  in  our  own  country  of 
two  untoward  events  entirely  ex- 
traneous to  trade.  As  regards' 
"over-production,"  it  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  there  are  millions 
of  people  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries  whose  wants  for  clothing 
and  other  manufactured  articles  are 
most  inadequately  supplied ;  but 
these  wants  cannot  make  them- 
selves felt  by  what  is  technically 
called  an  "effiective  demand," — 
those  millions  of  people  cannot 
offer  a  remunerative  price  for  the 
goods  which  they  so  much  want, — 
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in  short,  they  cannot  buy.  In  like 
manner,  every  country,  even  our 
own,  would  still  be  the  better  for 
more  railways;  but  the  want  for 
such  works,  or  the  wealth  of  the 
country  which  needs  them,  is  not 
great  enough  to  pay  a  remunera- 
tive price  for  their  construction.  It 
is  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that 
there  has  been  over  -  production. 
The  maximum  limits  of  Consump- 
tion— using  the  word  in  its  widest 
meaning  —  were  reached  or  some- 
what exceeded  in  1873.  But  such 
an  event,  of  itself,  did  not  neces- 
sarily entail  a  great  reaction  and 
long  -  continued  depression.  Had 
the  facts  of  the  case  been  observed 
at  the  outset,  all  that  was  needed 
was,  hardly  to  curtail,  but  simply 
not  to  further  extend  the  enginery 
of  production,  and  the  ever-grow- 
ing requirements  of  mankind  would 
have  sufficed  to  maintain  prices  at 
an  ordinary  level.  But  the  large 
profits  made  in  1872-73,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  limits  of  con- 
sumption had  been  reached,  im- 
pelled our  manufacturing  classes, 
the  coal  and  iron  trades  included,  to 
extend  their  operations,  investing 
a  vast  amount  of  capital  in  new 
works  and  factories.  This  capital 
has  yielded,  and  still  yields,  no 
profits  or  interest :  for  the  present, 
the  eftcct  is  the  same  as  if  it 
were  lost.  Two  other  great  losses 
of  wealth  have  contemporaneously 
befallen  the  countrv,  and  unfortu- 
nately  of  a  far  more  severe  kind, 
because  absolute  and  irrecoverable. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  collapse 
of  the  Foreign  Loans  in  1874-76, 
whereby  a  large  portion  (not  exactly 
determinable)  of  the  reserve-wealth 
of  the  community  was  swept  away. 
And  secondly,  and  most  severe  of 
all,  there  was  the  great  loss  occasion- 
ed by  the  succession  of  bad  harvests 
in  1875-76-77.  The  Foreign  Loan 
mania   was  almost  an  exact    repe- 


tition of  an  .old  disastei 
people  had  made  large  pi 
the  immediately  preceding 
foreign  Governments,  or  8p< 
in  their  name  —  Turkey, 
Pern,  even  desolated  Par 
took  advantage  of  the  gener 
fulness  and  plethora  of  w 
ask  for  Loans,  offering  ve 
interest;  and  the  British 
rushed  into  the  snare,  just 
had  done  exactly  fifty  years 
Now,  as  in  1825-26,  these 
Loans  failed, — making  a  sei 
road  upon  the  reserve-wealtl 
people. 

Any  one — even  the  most 
and  credulous  of  political  p 
who   is  ready  to    attribnt< 
change   for    good    or   evil 
fortunes  of  the  nation  to  ti 
existence  of  a  Whig  or  Tor 
try — any  one  who  reads  the 
of  this  country,  or  of  any  < 
v/hich  we  have  a  record  o: 
thing    more   than    mere  w 
dynastic    changes,   cannot 
observe  the   synchronism   < 
or  bad  harvests  with  good 
times  in  the  entire  conditio! 
nation,  in  its  sentiments  ai 
tics   as  well   as   in   its   soc 
material  well  being.     Turn  < 
pages  of  British  history  si 
beginning  of  the  present  cent 
it  will  be  seen  that  general  i 
and   political  discontent  an 
tion  always  have  attended  ,a 
sion  of  bad  harvests,  while 
content  and  general  prosper 
nrone  hand-in-hand  with  a  s 
abundant  crops.      Compan 
these    events  of    Providen 
greatest  triumphs  of  legisla 
dwarfed.       "The     stars    i 
courses" — the  cycle  of  the 
of  which   we   now  begin 
clear  but  still  only  partial  | 
— dominate   the  wellbeing 
nations  far  beyond  forms 
ernment,  imperial  edicts  or 
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PaTliament.*  Reform  Bills  and  fis- 
cal improvements  are  good  in  their 
-way, — they  are  the  most  we  can  do ; 
bat  as  regards  the  comforts  and 
wellbeing  of  the  community,  and 
of  each  home  and  family  in  the 
laDd,  the  best  measures  of  legis- 
lation cannot  compare  with  good 
harvests,  the  gift  of  the  seasons. 
In  like  manner,  the  discovery  of 
the  gold-mines,  the  accidental  un- 
veiling of  the  hidden  treasures  jf 
the  earth,  did  more  to  produce  the 
remarkable  prosperity  which  the 
present  generation  has  enjoyed  than 
the  wisest  contemporaneous  gov- 
ernment or  legislation  of  mankind, 

as  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that, 

however  various  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  kinds  of  legislation, 
all  countries  have  benefited  nearly 
alike,  and  especially  those  which, 
like  India,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  have  lived  under  political 
conditions  and  commercial  legisla- 
^^on  entirely  different  from  our  own. 
The  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
seasons  similarly  affects  the  condi- 
^OD  of  nations  in  a  manner  which 
^^  is  impossible  for  the  wisest 
l^unaan  action  either  to  create  or 
^  efface. 

In  this  respect,  the  experience  of 
^ne  last  few  years  has  taught  us 
anew  a  lesson  which  had  wellnigh 
become  forgotten.  Since  the  dearth 
^hicb  attended,  and  far  more  than 
arguments  contributed  to  produce, 
^ue  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  this 
country  until  recently  has  been 
"appily  free  from  any  series  of  bad 
seasons ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of 


•general  belief  that  the  evil  arising 
from  this  source  had  been  obviated 
by  the  free  importation  of  the  chief 
article  of  food.  Our  people  have 
had  the  great  blessing  of  cheap 
bread,  even  when  the  harvest  was 
bad.  And  again  and  again  have 
we  seen  it  vauntingly  remarked  in 
the  newspapers,  and  sometimes  by 
leading  politicians,  that  bad  har- 
vests did  not  matter  now  that  the 
harvests  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  ready  to  be  poured  into  our 
ports  and  markets.  At  the  present 
time  this  abundance  of  supply  is 
more  striking  than  ever;  because 
the  recent  extension  of  railways 
and  swift-sailing  iron  steam-ships 
now  bring  to  us  the  harvests  of 
regions  previously  entirely  inac- 
cessible,— opening  up  the  inland 
wheat-growing  steppes  of  Russia^ 
and  bringing  cheaply  to  Liver- 
pool the  fine  wheat  which  not  six 
weeks  before  had  been  standing 
like  golden  wealth  in  the  broad 
valleys  of  California.  Wheat  for 
some  months  past  has  been  selling 
in  England  at  only  twenty  shillings 
the  sack:  and  thus,  so  far  as  shown 
by  the  price  of  food,  our  country 
was  never  in  a  more  fortunate  con- 
dition. But  the  loss  produced  by 
bad  agricultural  seasons  is  as  heavy 
now  as  it  was  before  the  Corn  Laws 
were  abolished.  The  burden  of 
loss  is  shifted, — that  is  all.  It  now  , 
falls  wholly  upon  the  agricultural 
class,  instead  of  being  shared  by, 
and  falling  chiefly  upon,  the  rest  of 
the  community.  The  country  still 
suffers,  to  an  equal  extent  as  before, 


^  .-gh  Review '  (1829)  we  found  the  following 

Krf^*"  1801  was  a  season  of  extreme  scarcity, — the  number  of  birtbs  registered  in 

Q^^lnnd  and  Wales  was* 237,000,  and  the  number  of  rejfistered  burials  was  204,000. 

j.^     Jl^e  other  hand,  1804  was  a  year  of  plenty,  and  there  were  so  many  as  294,000 

til    '^^^red  l^i'^ths,  and  only  181,000  registered  burials.     Thus  in  the  good  season 

g^^^*"^  were  57,000  more  births  and  23,000  fewer  deaths  compared  with  the  bad 

^^ti,  making  a  difference  of  80,000  in  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
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from  the  loss ;  and  although  its  in-' 
cidence  be  primarily  restricted  to  a 
single  class,  the  impoverishment  of 
that  class  reacts  upon  the  entire 
community.  A  fact  so  obvious  as 
this  ought  never  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  under  the  pressure  of 
adversity  it  is  being  acknowledged 
anew.*  How  serious  the  loss  has 
been,  from  the  bad  harvests  of 
1875-76-77,  is  readily  calculable. 
Mr.  Caird,  the  recognised  authority 
upon  the  subject,  estimates  that  the 
produce  of  the  crops  in  an  ordinary 
year  amounts  to  £260,000,000  ; 
and  in  a  good  year  the  amount 
must  rise  to  fully  £300,000,000— 
indeed,  thirty  years  ago,  the  latter 
sum  was  taken  as  the  value  of 
merely  an  ordinary  harvest.  Thus, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  produce 
of  our  crops  alone  greatly  exceeds 
in  value  the  entire  Export  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  including  coal  and 
iron,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factured goods.  And  besides  this, 
there  is  the  value  of  our  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  Dur- 
ing the  three  bad  years  through 
wliich  we  have  recently  passed,  Mr. 
Caird  estimates  that  the  crops  have 
yielded  only  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  ordinary  produce, — a  loss  of 
£200,000,000  during  the  three 
years.  In  fact  the  result  has  been 
the  same  as  if  out  of  four  years 
there  had  been  only  three  harvests. 
The  animal  produce  of  the  farm 
likewise  declined  seriously  during 
these  three  years;  the  number  of 
our  cattle  having  decreased  by  half 
a  million,  and  of  our  sheep  by  up- 
wards of  two  millions. 

The  agricultural  class  is  still  by 
far  the  largest  section  of  the  nation, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  the  value 
of  its  produce  ;  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  so  great  a  class  must  de- 


press the   fortunes   of    tl 
community.      The   very 
of  food,  which  veils  this 
the  ordinary  observer,  is  a 
proof  of  the  diminished 
the  farmers ;  because  it  sb 
while  losing  three-fourths 
tire  harvest  during  the  tl 
(equal  to  upwards  of  £20< 
at  ordinary  prices)  the  pr 
they  have   obtained  for  t 
duce    has  been    even    lo^ 
usual.     It  is  needless  to 
the  evil  results  of  an  inclc 
son  upon  the  farmer  are  n< 
unmitigated.     His    expen 
as    large    in    a   bad    seas^ 
a    good    one,    although 
duce  of  his  labour  and  ex 
are   seriously   diminished, 
the   costs  of  farming  arc 
larger  in  a  bad  season  t 
good   one  ;   because    of  t 
weeding   and  tending   of 
and  still  more  owing  to 
tracted  labours   of   harves 
ing  a  bad   season,   which 
country  always  means  a  wc 
It  is   obvious  that  thii 
and,  in  many  cases,  total  h 
come  of  the  agricultural  c 
have  greatly  injured  the  U 
ket  for   manufactured   g< 
commodities    of    all    kin< 
farmers   have    not    their 
means  of  purchase.     And 
to  the  200  millions  and 
by  the  agricultural  class, 
sum   lost  by   the  wealthy 
vesting  class  by  the  faihv 
Foreign  Loans,  which  may 
taken  at  100  millions,  it 
see   how   serious   must   h 
the   consequent   depressio 
home    market,     of    the 
ing  power  of  the  nation 
Either  the  home  market  i 
been  depressed  by  a  dimii 


*  See  Paper  on  "  The  Recent  Fall  of  Prices,"  read  by  Mr.  Oiffen  before 
tical  Society  in  January. 
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pcnditure   to  the   extent   of  about 
J&300,000,000,  or  else  the  commu- 
nity   must,    proportionately,    have 
been  consuming  a  portion  of  their 
reserve  -  wealth.      That   this   latter 
process  has  been   in    operation    to 
a  considerable   extent,  we   see   too 
much  Reason  to  believe  ;  and  in  so 
far  as  this  has    occurred,  the   pur- 
chasing power  of  the  nation  must 
be  proportionately   diminished   for 
some  time  to  come.      We  can  even 
trace  the  effect  of  the  recent  loss  of 
"wealth  in  a  somewhat  curious  man- 
ner, in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Export  trade.    Since  1 873,  the  value 
of  our  exports  has  declined  to  the 
extent  of  60  millions — having  fallen 
from  255  to  195  millions:    never- 
theless a  report  issued  by  the  Stat- 
istical Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade   states   that,  if   allowance  be 
"^ade  for  the  fall  of  prices  which 
has  occurred  in  the  interval,  it  will 
appear  that  the  quantity  of  our  ex- 
ports is  almost  as  large  as  it  was  at 
^^e    maximum   point  in  1873.     So 
^ar    jis  this  view  of  the  case  is  cor- 
f^ct,  it  shows  that  our  manufactur- 
]^^    classes,  the  coal  and  iron  trades 
^Dcl  tided,  now  find  themselves  corn- 
Polled  to  send  abroad  a  large  ]x>r- 
''^^  of  their  2)roduce  ivhich  usually 
.^^1/  find  a  market  for  at  home.     It 
*^   ^^lanifest  that  our  manufacturing 
^/^5^se8  have  curtailed  their  produc- 
**^'i;    for,    were   it    not   so,   there 
^Xald  not  have  been  the. closing  of 
Paxils  jjfjj  coal-pits,  blowing  out  of 
'^'-^^  furnaces,  and   gr^neral  lack  of 
?^^  |)loyment    among    the    working 
^^scs.     If,  then,   the   quantity    of 
j^i^orted    goods   be   as  great  as  in 
I  ^*  J^3,  it  shows  that  goods  are  now 
^^ng   largely  exported   simply  bc- 
p      ^^Re  a  market  for  them  cannot  be 
^I'^ymd  as  usual  at  home.      Nor  does 
^  Vs  export   take   place   merely  be- 
Xise  the  ordinary  prices  cannot  be 


Tk 


I'^^tained   in  the   home   market,  but 
^^  cause   the   purchasing    power  of 


the  community  is  so  much  reduced 
that  the  goods  cannot  be  so  disposed 
of  even  at  a  reduction  of  20  or  25 
per  cent, — which  is  the  estimated 
reduction  in  the  "  declared  value" 
of  our  exports  made  in  this  Board 
of  Trade  report,  and  which  is  re- 
quired to  justify  the  view  of  the 
case  therein  expressed.  This  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  value  and  in- 
fluence of  the  home  market,  which 
is  immensely  superior  to  all  the 
foreign  markets  put  together.  In- 
deed, as  we  have  shown,  the  agri- 
cultural crops  by  themselves  still 
greatly  exceed  in  value  the  whole 
exports  of  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly, the  prosperity  of  our  Foreign 
Trade,  important  though  it  be,  is 
trifling  compared  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  home  trade.  It  is  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  it,  and  also 
an  indispensable  one.  A  large 
foreign  trade  has  become  a  natural 
and  necessary  condition  of  our  na- 
tional life.  It*  is  alike  the  cause 
and  the  consequence  of  our  popula- 
tion being  far  more  numerous  than 
the  food-producing  powers  of  the 
soil  can  support.  We  no  longer 
live  by  the  productive  surface,  but 
also  by  the  subterranean  treasures 
of  our  countrv.  Our  stores  of  coal 
and  iron  give  employment,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  millions  of  our 
people  beyond  those  which  can  be 
employed  upon  the  soil ;  and  in 
turn,  it  is  those  minerals,  and  the 
manufactures  which  they  so  greatly 
promote,  which,  being  exported, 
supply  this  extra  population  with 
food,  while  also  bringing  back 
those  commodities  of  comfort  and 
luxury  which  our  wealth  enables 
the  community  to  procure. 

It  is  this  condition  of  our  country,  ! 
this  excess  of  population  compared 
with  our  power  of  producing  food 
— a  condition  which  has  been 
steadily  growing — which  has  made 
the   free  import  of  food   a  matter 
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now  beyond  argument.  A  country- 
like  France  or  the  United  States, 
which  is  so  favoured  by  soil  and 
climate  that  its  people  can  fully 
supply  themselves  with  food  while 
largely  engaging  in  manufacturing 
industries,  may  do  as  it  pleases : 
it  may  scout  the  theories  and 
maxims  which  are  held  conclusive 
in  fayour  of  Free  Trade  by  English 
politicians.      But  for  our  country, 

["Free  Trade  has  now  become  indis- 
pensable, irrespective  of  the  wisest 

,  doctrines  of  political  economists. 
In  this  respect,  and  for  illustration, 
we  might  liken  it  to  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform-^which 
means,  and  has  been,  a  continuous 
lowerinjj  of  the  franchise.  No  im- 
partial  and  competent  thinker  will 
say  that  the  grand  British  Empire 
is  more  wisely  and  efficiently  gov- 
erned, as  a  whole,  in  consequence 
of  the  masses  taking  a  direct  part 
in  the  govemmcrit.*  l^ut  the 
change  has  been  'inevitable — that 
is  the  prime  fact :   and  also  it  has 

,  been  attended  by  a  political  con- 
tentment at  home  without  which 
the  wisest  administration  of  the 
em.pire  would  have  been  robbed  of 
its  natural  benefits.  Whatever  else 
Free  Trade  in  corn  has  done,  like 
our  Reform  Bills  it  has  "  sweetened 
the  breath  of  society,"  and  given  us 
the  inestimable  boon  of  domestic 
contentment.  As  the  late  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  pointed  out,  the 
complaints  of  the  working  classes 
during  hard  times  are  no  longer 
directed   against    the    Government 


or  Constitution,— ^as  used 
case,  under  the  inflaeuce  o 
agitatora  of  the  Liberal  pa 
italists  and  employers  of  tl 
school  can  no  longer  beg 
operatives  by  telling  them 
wages  are  all  owing  to  Go 
and  that  they  would  ah 
high  wages  if  Parliamei 
only  give  them  freedom 
The  working  classes  now  i 
position  :  it  is  a  question 
employers  and  employed, 
capital  and  labour.  D 
last  thirty  years,  "Strife 
taken  the  place  of  roati 
turbances,  and  Trades-un 
displaced  Chartist  Leagu< 
strife  is  s^ll  unfortana 
deplorable:  but  at  least 
issue  has  come  clearly  ii 
and  the  working  classes  i 
that  wages  and  employi 
matters  beyond  the  powc 
Government  in  this  coui 
the  discontent  which  at 
inevitable  among  them  i 
disturbs  the  public  admi 
and  the  fabiic  of  governm' 
Unfortunately,  the  igno 
bigoted  selfishness  of  the 
classes — not  all  of  them 
glad  to  say,  but  a  very  I 
tion  of  them — although  t 
a  cause  of  political  disturl 
now  proving  suicidal  for  tl 
and  a  serious  peril  to  our 
commonwealth.  Every  cli 
tified  in  looking  after  its 
terests.  Trades-unions  ai 
are   perfectly    legitimate 


♦According  to  Lord  Dufferin,  a  shrewd  and  hinfhly  competent  obser^ 
pcrience  of  manhood  suffrage  is  brinfyinjj  that  system  into  diBrt.»pute  botli 
and  tho  United  States.  At  the  banquet  recently  given  in  his  honour  by  t 
Club,  the  ex-Governor-General  of  Canada  said,  that  if  any  Liberals  went 
•*  I  think  it  right  to  warn  them  that  they  will  have  to  accustom  their  ea 
very  strenuous  cries  for  the  protection  of  native  industries;  that  many  of  tl 
institutions  to  which  I  bave  reffjired  as  constituting  the  polity  of  Cana< 
severely  criticiHed,  and  that  some  of  them  at  least  run  the  risk  of  being 
and  that  tJiere  seems  to  per  cade  the  entire  continent  of  America  very  grave 
as  to  the  niility  of  unicersal  fsuffraye.** 
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tioTis;  but,    like    every  thing    else, 
they  may  be    carried    to  a  calami- 
tous extent.     At  present,  they  seri- 
ously  asrgravate  the    depression  of 
trade,  and  tend  to  make  it  penna- 
uent,  while    proving    fatal    to    the 
very   class    which     employs    them. 
The  working  classes,  or  a  large  sec- 
tion of  them,  require  the  most  eani- 
est  words  of  warning  which  can  be 
addressed     to    them.     With   their 
strikes,    their    shortened    hours    of 
labour,  their  diminished  pride   and 
conscientiousness  in  their  work,  and 
their  want  of  education  to  see  be- 
yond  immediate   to   future   profits 
and  employment,  they  are   ruining 
the    commercial    eminence    of   the 
country,  and  killing  their  own  pros- 
perity.    This  truth  and  warning  to 
the  working  classes  have  been  for- 
<^ibly  expressed,  in    a   letter  which 
^as    gone    the  round  of  the  news- 
papers,   by    Mr.    John    Burns,    the 
great   Glasgow    shipowner.     While 
sympathising  with  the  efforts  made 
^o   relieve  the  distress- prevailinor  in 
"*s    own  city  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
^i*.  Burns  points  out  that  no  eleemo- 
synary machinery,  whether  private 
^^    public,    could    long  make    head 
^o^iust   a  loss   of    hold    upon    the 
^^i*kets  of  the  world  ;  and  he  im- 
plores the  working  classes  to  lay  to 
^^^Tt  what    he    has   just  witnessed 
^'*      board  a   steamship,   the   Gallia, 
1^  ^v  apparently  being  fitted  out  on 
^^    Clyde.     The    cntipc    pannelling 
, -^       this    new  vessel  has  been  done 
xj-^      Japanese    carpenters ;  the   iron 
1^  ^Xngs    came     from     abroad;  and 
^Igian  artificers,  **last  Saturday," 
^^e  laying  the  wooden  parquetry 


^V 


the    floors    of   the    saloon    and 


y  *oins.  At  one  o'clock  on  that  day 
^  ^^  local  workmen  all  streamed  out 
^J^      the    ship,    for   the   half-holiday 

^^ich  they  have  got  during  the 
^^-^ent   years   of    high   prosperity  ; 

tiereas  the  Belgians  begged  to  be 


•^ii 


owed    to     stay   until    dark    and 


finish  their  work — asking  no  extra 
pay  for  overtime,  but  simply  wish- 
ing to  make  a  good  and  speedy  job 
of  their  task,  and  to  earn  the  char- 
acter of  faithful  hands.  Mr.  Bum^ 
naturally  asks  how  the  hard-and- 
fast  limit  of  fifty-one  Jiours  in  the 
week,  laid  down  by  the  local  trades- 
unions,  can  face  honest  competition 
like  this,  which  in  a  thousand  other 
cases  is  pushing  into  all  the  gaps 
voluntarily  made  in  our  trades  by 
the  working  classes  themselves. 
*'  The  ignorant  blindness  of  British 
labourers,"  savs  Mr.  Burns,  **  is  nuts 
for  the  foreigner  to  crack,  and  is  ruin- 
ing our  country  and  our  countrymen. 
The  demands  of  our  workmen  are 
fast  becoming  so  unreasonable  as  to 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  employers 
to  accede  to  them  ;  and,  unless  with 
the  aid  gf  foreign  workmen  unfet- 
tered by  trades-unionism,  or  other- 
wise, there  can  be  obtained  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  Brit- 
ish capitalists  will  simply  have  to 
abandon  the  development  of  com- 
mercial industries  for  sheer  lack  of 
ability  to  conduct  them  profitably, 
llere  we  are,  in  a  time  of  languish- 
ing trade,  and  spring  coming  on, 
with  our  working  men  throwing 
down  their  tools  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  one  o'clock  ou 
Saturdays,  when  I  and  hundreds  of 
men  are  in  the  thick  of  our  work, 
and  could  never  pretend  to  compete 
with  the  world,  if  we  were  to  be 
circumvented  by  mechanically  lim- 
ited hours  of  labour."  Comment- 
ing upon  this  letter,  in  a  very 
able  article,  the  *  Daily  Telegraph ' 
says: — 


"  There  is  no  branch  of  industry 
in  which  the  foreigner  does  not  at 
present  strujrgle  to  supplant  the  Brit- 
ish Avorkman.  We  take  up  a  trade 
journal,  and,  oi)ening  it  at  hazard, 
we  find  that  American  and  German 
pencil  -  cases  are  competing  success- 
fally  with    local    goods   in  Birming- 
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liam ;  that  Japan  is  sending  excellent 
and  clieap  boots,  made  of  American 
leather  ;  that  the  high-class  glass  trade 
is  rapidly  goinjf  to  France ;  that  steel 
rails  from  Philadelphia  are  undersell- 
ing those  of  the  North ;  that  in  the 
paper,  carpentering,  lock-smithery,  and 
even  cloth  and  calico  markets,  English- 
made  articles  are  being  thrust  every 
day  aside  by  Belgian,  Norwegian,  and 
American  commodities.  Look  wliere 
we  will,  the  industrial  products  of  the 
foreigner  threaten  our  own  more  and 
more  keenly  every  year,  not  merely  by 
qualities  of  taste,  skill,  and  material, 
but  by  that  cheapness  of  manufacture 
which  comes  from  longer  hours,  lower 
wages,  and  greater  frugality  and  tem- 
perance. Side  by  side  with  these 
alarming  manifestations,  what  do  we 
behold  in  the  centres  of  British  in- 
dustry? Everywhere  strikes,  strikes, 
strikes  ;  linen  -  hands  at  Forfar,  car- 
l>enter8  at  Dover,  shipbuilders  at  Jar- 
row-on-Tyno,  stone-masons  at  Ashton, 
tailors  in  the  Potteries,  joiners  at  Dur- 
ham, mill-hands  at  Blackburn,  dock 
porters  at  Liverpool ;  but  all  with  what 
consequence  ?  Invariably,  and  whether 
the  men  win  or  lose  their  fight,  with 
the  consequences  of  driving  fresh  nails 
into  the  coflan  of  British  supremacy  in 
trade." 


Our  working  classes  must  remem- 
ber that  **  unrestricted  competition*' 
is  a  system  of  the  widest  applica- 
tion ;  Free  Trade  includes  the  im- 
portation of  Labour  as  well  as  of 
merchandise ;  and  "  buying  in  the 
cbeapest  market"  applies  to  Wages 
as  well  as  to  Prices.  Already  there 
is  a  large  influx  of  foreigners,  in  our 
counting-rooms  as  well  as  in  the 
labour-market.  But  it  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  England  if,  through 
the  ignorant  selfishness  of  our  work- 
ing classes,  our  labour-market  be- 
comes stocked  with  foreigners, — as 
befell  Italy  under  the  Emperors, 
when  cheap  foreign  labour  displaced 
not  only  the  old  tillers  of  the  soil, 
but  the  artisans  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Such,  then,  is   the   condition  of 


affairs  under  the  present 
of  trade.  The  causes  < 
pression  have  been  due, 
cause  beyond  human  co 
three  bad  seasons  in  { 
secondly,  to  a  reckless  1 
of  a  greed  for  large  ga 
solvency  and  good  fait 
ous  foreign  States ;  ar 
to  over-production  on  t 
our  manufacturing  indu 
which  over-production 
have  been  serious  in  its 
for  the  loss  of  wealth  a 
sion  of  the  Home  trltd< 
by  the  two  other  causes 
bad  harvests  and  the  fail 
Foreign  Loans.  For  the 
think,  the  position  is  ful 
A  repetition  of  the  Fo 
mania  is  impossible  for  i 
to  come.  Secondly,  ba 
alternate  with  good  ones, 
in  cvcles ;  and  the  lik 
that  the  ensuing  seasc 
favourable,  and  we  trust 
burse  the  great  agricu 
for  a  large  part  of  its  re 
The  third  cause  of  the 
and  the  one  to  which 
tention  has  been  too 
directed — namely,  the  o 
tion  of  our  manufactur 
and  the  temporary  reach 
limits  of  consumption — ^1 
a  hopeful  side  ;  especiall 
the  vast  stock  of  industr 
all  kinds  now  existing  i 
dom,  ready  to  come  intc 
the  present  crisis  is  past, 
said,  the  mere  reaching  c 
of  consumption  in  187i 
have  occasioned  any 
was  the  great  contei 
extensioh  of  manufacturi 
dustrial  plant,  and  of  si 
the  conveyance  of  the  ] 
the  new  factories,  mines 
works,  which  produced 
part  of  the  disaster,  — 
invested  in  these  new  ^ 
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temporarily  lost,  because  yielding 
no  interest  or  profit.  But  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  world  is  cer- 
tain to  progress  anew,  producing 
a  revival  and  further  expansion  of 
trade;  and  when  this  stage  comes, 
there  will  be  ample  and  profitable 
employment  for  all  tho  industrial 
plant,  so  prematurely  erected  under 
the  elation  of  1872-73. 

How  soon  this  change  will  come, 
or  how  long  it  may  be  of  coming,  we 
do  not  assume  to  predict.     But,  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  said,  the  fact 
that  trade  is  reviving  in  the  United 
States   renders   it  probable   that  a 
similar  revival  will  soon  follow  in 
this  country.     Moreover,  let  us  take 
comfort  in  remembering  how  sudden 
^^as  the  change  from  severe  depres- 
sion in  1869   to  the  golden   years 
which   immediately   followed.      In 
^'^e  spring  of  1870,  the  depression 
Was  so  severe  that  the  necessity  for 
^  system  of  State-aided   emigration 
Was  brought  before  Parliament,  to- 
gether with  other  motions  in  con- 
nection   with    the    distress    of  the 
Porting    classes ;    yet    before   that 
year  came  to  a  close  trade  was  al- 
^a-cjy  on   its  progress  to  that  mar- 
^*^^l<>us    expansion    which,  with    its 
^^t-r^ordinary    rise    of    wages,    for 
^hi»^g  years  nlled  to  overflowing  the 
^^oliequer  of  the  Gladstone  Govem- 
''^^nt.     It  is  almost  too  absurd  to 
^^fc  if  that  remarkable  outburst  of 
^^•Ximercial  prosperity   was  due  to 
^1^^    Ministry    then  in   oflSce,   or  if 
^  ^^    present  depression  be  owing  to 
*^^re    Ministerial    changes;    but   if 
'^  ^^  one  imagines  that  commercial 
^^^^sperity    or    adversity    is    to    be 
^^^^dited  or  debited  to  the  Ministry 
*^ich    happens   to  be  in   office,  it 
^11  widen   such  a  person's  under- 
^c-*^^ndin«r  of  the  case  to  bear  in  mind 
^  5it  a  Liberal    Ministry  has  been  in 
^-^*^ce  during  every  one  of  the  great 
^*ommercial  Crises  within   the   last 
^^y  ye^rs, — in  fact,  on  evei-y  such 


disastrous  occasion  since  that  of 
1826.  The  country  was  under  a 
Liberal  Ministry  durinor  the  crises 
of  1837  and  1839  ;  a  Liberal  Min- 
istry was  in  office,  and  free  trade  in 
operation,  during  the  crisis  of  1847, 
— again  in  1857, — again  in  1866, — 
and  again  in  1873,  when  the  crisis  in 
November  of  that  year  commenced 
the  depression  from  which  the 
country  has  not  yet  recovered. 
And  immediately  after  each  of  the 
three  last  of  those  commercial  dis- 
asters— viz.,  in  1858,  in  1866,  and 
in  1874 — the  Conservative  party 
came  into  power,  and  succeeded  to 
the  legacy  of  disaster  left  to  them 
by  their  Liberal  predecessors. 

The  present  depression  of  trade 
will  be  remembered  in  the  future 
not  so  much  from  its  severity  as 
from  its  long  continuance.  It  has 
come  upon  us  stealthily  and  slowly. 
Every  one  expected  it  would  soon 
pass  off,  and,  so  believing,  no  one 
was  willing  to  reduce  bis  trading 
operations  or  his  personal  expendi- 
ture in  accordance  with  his  actual 
circumstances,  —  hoping  that  the 
golden  stream  of  trade  would  soon 
be  in  full  flow  again.  In  December 
last,  however,  the  alarm  began ; 
some  London  newspapers  for  a 
week  or  two  published  the  news  of 
the  day  in  regard  to  strikes,  pauper- 
ism, and  lack  of  employment,  under 
the  heading  of  "The  National  Dis- 
tress." Charity  at  once  put  iits 
beneficent  organisations  at  work: 
but  no  sooner  were  such  investiga- 
tions instituted  than  it  appeared 
that  the  belief  in  the  distress  was 
immensely  exaggerated.  The  Char- 
ity Organisation  Society  found  that, 
except  to  a  small  extent  at  the  East 
End,  there  was  no  unusual  dis- 
tress in  the  metropolis.  And, 
generally,  it  was  found  that  the 
exceptional  distress  was  occasioned 
mainly  by  the  many  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous frost,  which  entirely  stopped 
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numerous  branches  of  outdoor  la- 
bour. Indeed  we  believe  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  special  sufferers  from  the 
present  crisis  have  been  the  middle 
classes, — upon  whom,  owing  to  loss 
of  trading  and  of  farming  profits, 
the  collapse  of  the  Foreign  Loan?, 
and  the  widespread  ruin  occasioned 
by  the  great  bank  failures,  the  re- 
cent hard  times  have  fallen  heavily. 
At  the  same  time,  a  loss  of  employ- 
ment to  the  working  classes  is  a 
more  disastrous  affair  than  a  large 
reduction  of  wealth  (we  do  not 
mean  a  total  loss  of  fortune,  such 
as  has  befallen  so  many  families  in 
Scotland)  to  the.  middle  classes; 
for  in  the  latter  case  it  means  only 
a  reduction  in  the  comforts  of  life, 
whereas  in  the  former  it  means 
actual  starvation. 

It  appears  from  the  official  re- 
turns that  the  number  of  pei'sons 
in  receipt  of  public  relief,  both  in- 
door and  outdoor,  in  the  closing 
quarter  of  last  year,  was  20,000 
more  than  during  the  similar  period 
of  1877  ;  but  the  proportion  is  still 
only  27.5  out  of  each  1000  persons 
in  the  kingdom  ;  whereas  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1870  the  proportion  was 
as  high  as  42.4  in  the  thousand. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  concluded 
from  this  fact  that  the  want  of  em- 
ployment at  present  compared  with 
1870  is  so  much  less  as  these  figures 
would  imply,  because  the  working 
classes  have  largely  added  to  their 
reserves  in  the  interval.  They  have 
not  wasted  all  the  fruits  of  their 
high  wages  in  1872-74;  and 
thereby  they  can  longer  withstand 
a  loss  of  employment  without  com- 
ing upon  the  poor's-roll.  Indeed, 
the  most  comfortinor  fact  under 
the  present  depression  of  trade  is, 
that  the  savings  of  the  workinn: 
classes  as  a  whole  are  still  going  on  ; 
for  it  appears  from  the  savings 
banks'  returns  that  in  the  months 
of  January    and   February   of   the 


present  year  the  deposits 
banks    have    been   fully    o 
larger  than  the  withdrawals 

It  is  the  contrast  with 
cent  brilliant' commercial  pr 
which  makes  the  present  de 
of  trade  appear  exceptional!; 
During  the  winter  of  1869 
condition  of  the  working 
was  worse  than  it  is  at  pr 
not  in  Scotland,  which  nov 
heavily,  but  certainly  in  the 
the  kingdom.  The  cxinu 
outburst  of  prosperity  in 
73,  the  most  remarkable 
this  country  ever  witnessed 
the  present  gloom  appear 
than  it  really  is.  It  is  nov 
generally  recognised  (as  A 
these  pages  maintained  at  1 
set)  that  our  own  country  ; 
world  at  large  has  been 
through  an  epoch  of  exc 
prosperity, — produced  not  b 
lation  peculiar  to  tiie  Britis 
but  owing  to  influences  o] 
beneficially  upon  the  world  i 
— notably  by  the  new  gol< 
These  mines  are  now  on 
dine,  while  the  industrial  ] 
to  which  the  new  gold  gn 
scope  appear  for  the  time 
accomplished  their  utmost, 
temporarily  outstripped  th< 
of  consumption.  But  the  hi 
of  material  comfort  which  \ 
been  attained  is  not  likel} 
lost,  although  at  present  ¥ 
work  harder  than  of  late  t 
tain  it.  Probably  a  new  c 
prosperity  will  be  marked  b} 
troduction  of  new  industrial  a 
as  the  last  was :  and  any  < 
considers  the  manifold  in 
now  at  work  in  the  labors 
tentatively  on  a  larger  so 
not  despair  of  a  further 
ment  of  industry  and  comn 
remarkable  as  that  througl 
the  present  generation  has  \ 

How  much  this  country 
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Ji  in  material  prosperity 
tical  contentment,  during 
generation,  may  be  readi- 
ly looking  back  upon  the 
of  the  country  thii-ty 
or  down  to  the  close  of 
hich  time  the  new  gold- 
an  to  quicken  industry, 
t  all  countries  upon  a  re- 
jareer  of  prosperity.  If, 
this  retrospect,  we  intro- 
ge  of  party  politics,  it  is 
36  of  the  foolishness,  or 
lity,  of  the  Liberal  lead- 
present  moment,  who  as- 
Ltribute  the  present  com- 
ipression  to  the  fact  of 
longer    being   in   office. 

the  twenty  years  ending 
iroughout  which  time  the 
s  under  a  succession  of 
inistries,  except  during 
hree  good  years  of  the 
in  the  Conservatives  w6re 
Yet  in  those  three  years, 
owever  wise  might  be  the 
ovements  of  Sir  U.  Peel, 
rity  was  really  owing  to 
)n  of  fine  harvests,  and 
311  of  gold  from  the  new 
incs  into  the  Bank  of 
hereby  credit  was  greatly 
and  trade  was  promoted 
usually  large  supply  of 
'he  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
ose  to  IG  n)iHions,  or 
i  as  much  as  previously  ; 
sols  rose  above  [par,  for 
ne  on  record,  standing  at 
xcepting  this  transient 
when  the  Liberals  were 
e,  the  whole  twenty  years 

to  the  first  lieform  Bill 
:ed  by  commercial  adver- 
itter  political  discontent, 
-m  Bill  utterly  failed  to 
le  condition  of  the  coun- 
4e  it  could  not  possibly 
e  general  suftering.  The 
1  classes  sufiered  quite  as 
the  others;   rick-burning 


and  other  forms  of  incendiarism 
were  widely  prevalent,  owing  to  the 
savage  discontent  arising  from  the 
poverty  of  the  labourers ;  while 
the  farmers  themselves  sufiered  qo 
severely  that,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  records, 
no  less  than  five  Commissions  upon 
the  Agricultural  Distress  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  be- 
tween 1815  and  1841. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  of 
Whig  rule,  the  condition  of  the 
country  was  thus  described  by  a 
contemporary  observer :  and  if  the 
picture  be  somewhat  overcoloured, 
it  was,  at  all  events,  painted  by  an 
ardent  Liberal,  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed as  correct  by  so  stanbh  a 
Liberal  of  the  present  day  as  Mr. 
Fawcett : — 


'*The  distress  bad  now  so  deepened 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  as  to 
render  it  clearly  inevitable  that  many 
must  die,  and  a  multitude  lowered  to 
a  state  of  sickness  and  irritability  from 
want  of  food ;  while  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  any  member  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes  coming  out  of  the  strug- 
gle at  last  with  a  vestige  of  property 
wherewith  to  begin  the  world  a$;ain. 
Tlie  pressure  had  Toner  extendod  beyond 
the  interests  first  affected  ;  and  when 
the  new  Miuii*try  came  into  power, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  class  that  was 
not  threatened  with  ruin.  In  Carlisle, 
the  C'ommittee  of  Inquiry  reported 
that  a  fourth  of  the  population  was  in 
a  state  borderinj?  on  starvation, — actu- 
ally certain  to  die  of  famine,  unless  re- 
lieved by  extraordinary  exertions.  In 
the  woollen  districts  of  Wiltshire,  the 
allowance  to  the  independent  labour- 
er was  not  two-thirds  of  the  minimum 
in  the  workhouse.  ...  In  Stock- 
port, more  than  half  the  master  spin- 
ners had  failed  before  the  close  of 
1842  ;  dwelliug-houses,  to  the  numl>er 
of  2000,  were  shut  up ;  and  the  occu- 
piers  of  many  hundreds  were  unable 
to  pay  rates  at  all.  Five  thousand 
persons  were  walking  the  streets  in 
compulsory  idleness  ;  and  the  Burnley 
Guardians  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  distress  was  far  beyond 
their  management ;  so  that  a  Govern- 
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ment  Cbmrnission  and  Government 
funds  were  sent  down  without  delay." 
— Miss  Martiueau's  '  History  of  tlie 
Peace/  vol.  ii.  pp.  520,  521. 

Next  let  us  take  the  years  1847- 
51,  when  the  Liberals  were  again 
in  office.  ]iv  this  time  Free  Trade 
had  been  completely  established, 
but  national  distress  was  a<jcain  in 
full  force.  All  the  manufacturing 
towns  were  in  a  stJite  of  the  deep- 
est prostration.  The  destitution 
and  disturbances  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  Glasijow  cannot  fail 
to  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
Scottish  readers,  and  it  has  been 
graphically  described  by  Alison, 
who  had  the  best  means  of  observ- 
ing the  calamity.  In  striking  con- 
trast with  the  present  depression  of 
trade,  which  has  hardly  affocted 
the  revenues  of  the  railway  com- 
panies,* the  railway  traffic  declined 
to  an  enormous  extent.  The  traffic 
returns,  which  in  1845  had  amount- 
ed to  i;2C40  per  mile,  sank  in  1840 
to  £1780, — a  decline  which,  as  the 
*  Times '  remarked,  was  "  alarming, 
and  which  looks  like  a  sinking  to 
zero."  '*  Crime,  that  sure  index  to 
straitened  circumstances  among  the 
working  classes,"  says  Alison,  "in- 
creased so  rapidly  between  1845 
and  1848,  that  it  had  advanced  in 
that  short  period  above  70  per  cent: 
it  iiad  swelled  from  44,000  com- 
mittals to  74,000."  Happily  there 
is  no  such  increase  observable  at 
present.  Uut  the  m(>st  striking  of 
all  symptoms  of  the  national  distress 
at  that  time  was  the  decrease  which 


took  place  in  the  popalation.  Ir  TXn 
the  five  years  from  1847  to  i851^E~  •!, 
the  numbers  of  the  popalation  feE-^^ll 
short  by  nearly  a  million,  certainH  M.  ly 
by  860,000  of  what  they  wool*- fLM 
have  been  under  ordinary  cireanE:3Kr3i- 
stances.  This  decline  of  the  growtr<,;:^r^ 
of  our  population,  the  most  remaf 
able  upon  record,  was  owing, 
need  hardly  be  said,  partly  to  actai 
deaths  from  famine,  especially  i' 
Ireland,  and  partly  to  emigratioi 
The  emigration  in  those  years  wi 
produced  entirely  by  famine  an- 
dearth  of  employment,  and  was  tbi 
quite  different  in  character  from  tl 
emigration  which  occurred  in 


54,   in    connection   with   the    ne^  ^^cw 
gold-mines.      Nevertheless,  despite -«  *'»^ 
this  great  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  .^-rer 
and  feebler  classes,  pauperism   ejc  ^^  ®^' 
isted  in  most  appalling  proportions 


"  In  the  quarters  ending  JalyJ 

and   1848,  the  poor  relieved  in        . 

]and«  and    Wales    amounted    to    X\mJ 
enormous    number    of   1,721,850 
1,870,541,    respectively,— of  whom 
less  than  480,'')84  in  the  former  year 
and   577,445  in  the  latter,  wer€ 
bodied.       In     Scotland,    the     paapeiK 
reli(*v(*d,   indudlng   casual  poor, 
to  204,410  in  1848.  while  tn  Irelan* 
the    nitniber    ndieved    in    that  year 
[helped  by  the  loan  of  £8,000.000 
the     GovernmentJ,     "was    2,177,651 
Thus  in  the  two  islands  the  nambe 
relieved    in   one    year  was  4,258 
bein^  above  one  in  Mven  of  the 
population."! 


847 


Such,  then,  was  the  condition  o 
the  country  \mder  and  after  twcni 
years  of  almost  unbroken  Libera 


*  The  *  Financier'  (March  17)  states  that  until  the  last  three  months  of  1879 
there  had  btMMi  no  abs^)liitH  decn'usti  of  railway  receipts  at  all, — the  falling^-off  up 
to  that  date  having  l>e<Mi  only  in  the  ratf  of  increase.     Taking  the  seventaett 
<'hi(>f  railway  companies  of  thi'  kingdom,  the  *  Financier'  states  their  receipts  99 
follows  : — 


.  (jross  roceipte  for  second  half  of  1879, 

187S, 


Decrease, 

t  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  1815-52,  chap.  08,  §22. 


£7.220,906 
7,487.889 

£266.878 
=  8.6  percent. 
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stration ;    and    it    was    onlv 

that  break,  wlieu  Peel  was 
e,  that  any  gleam  of  sunshine 

up  the  abiding  gloom.  In 
id  the  Whifis  or  Liberals 
e  against  the  adverse  cun'ent 
mts.  Chartism  or  "veiled 
>n"  in  one  form  or  other  was 
it  throughout  the  whole 
The  Ministerial  Budgets, 
re  perpetually  breaking  down 
ieficits,  and  poor  Sir  Charles 

became  famous  for  his 
s  (in  Mr.  Disraeli's  words) 
Irawn  and  rcwithdrawn,  and 
iwn  again."  During  that 
00,  the  country  was  actually 
s  against  an  enemy.  No 
ations,  no  militia,  no  volun- 
no  Channel  Fleet !  As  for 
IV, — "- 1  tell  vou,"  said  the 
of  Wellington  in  the  spring 
'>2,  '*  fur  the  last  ten  years 
ve  not  had  more  men  in  your 

than  were  sufficient  to  re- 
our  sentries  in  the  different 
I  the  world."  And  when  the 
vatives  took  office  in  that 
ord  Ilardinge  has  stated  that 
[1(1   only  fori II  (juns   in   the 

Kingdom  capable  of  service, 
at  most  of  these  would  have 
o  pieces  the  first  time  they 

0  a  clav-field  I 

1  continued  as  the  present 
•ion  of  trade  has  been,  and 
read  as  have  recentlv  been 
ises  of  fortune  to  individuals, 
ndition  of  the  country  can- 
compared  with  what  it  was 

years  ai£o,  except  by  way  of 
'\.  The'Age  of  Gold  has  left 
v  of  wealth.     The  condition 


of  all  classes  has  been  raised  in  the 
interval  to  a  higher  level.  It  is 
the  labouring  or  wage-receiving  class 
which  always  suffers  more  directly 
and  immediately  from  an  adverse 
change  in  the  national  fortunes, 
because  that  class  lives  compara- 
tively from  hand  to  mouth.  But 
in  this  respect,  which  is  their 
weakest  point,  the  working  classes 
have  improved  greatly  during  the 
present  generation.  Whether  we 
look  at  their  dwellings  (bad  as  too 
many  of  them  still  are),  or  their 
funiiture,  or  their  food,  this  favour- 
able change  is  manifest.  The  large 
consumption  9f  butcher -meat  of 
itself  indicates  the  higher  scale  of 
living  and  coinfort, — amounting  as 
it  does  (exclusive  of  poultry  and 
game)  to  fully  33^  million  hundred- 
weights per  annum,  or  nearly  five 
ounces  of  butcher-meat  per  day  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom.*  The  working  classes, 
too,  as  already  said,  have  now  no 
small  amount  of  reserves  against 
bad  times,  as  shown  by  the  facts 
that  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  amount  to  no  less  than 
£75,000,000.  Taking  all  these 
things  together,  there  is  manifestly 
a  far  w  ider  interval  than  before  be- 
tween loss  of  employment  and  the 
poorhouse. 

As  regards  the  middle  or  trading 
classes — upon  whom,  we  believe, 
the  present  depression  has  fallen 
most  heavily — it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  wellnigh  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  1851,  they  have, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  been 
*' coining    money."       Their    gains 


1 1875  the  inhabiianta  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  consumed  1,186,641  cwt.  of 
in  imported  live  cattle  ;  454,007  cwt.  of  mutton  from  imported  live  sheep  ; 
•wt.  ot  pork  from  imported  live  swine;  3,114,809  cwt.  of  imported  dead  meat 
jacon,  pork,  liams,  cured  beef,  &c. ;  15,820,006  cwt.  of  home-grazed  beef; 
11  cwt.  of  home-raised  mutton  ;  and  4,348,944  cwt.  of  home-bred  pork  :  th« 
Qsumption  of  meat  (exclusive  of  poultry,  game,  and  other  meat  not  classi- 
:h  butcher's  meat)  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  33,697,785  cwt.'* — Mr 
I's  Paper  on  Famines,  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  February. 
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have  been  unprecedentedly  great. 
Indeed  the  realised  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  twenty  years 
between  1855  and  18*75  is  shown, 
upon  official  statistics,  to  have  in- 
creased by  the  almost  incredible 
sum  of  £2,400,000,000.  Unfortu- 
'  nately,  but  like  every  other  bcnefi- 
'•  cial  change,  this  prosperity  has  had 
its  drawbacks.  The  love  of  ease 
and  self-indulgence  has  mightily 
increased,  while  the  desire  to  make 
wealth  has  grown  in  many  <juar- 
ters  to  a  raging  passion.  And 
thus  passionately  thirsting  for 
money,  while  averse  to  hard  work, 
and  equally  averse  to  the  sole  other 
means  of  wealth-makuig — viz.,  per- 
s<Mial  economy — a  large  section  of 
the  public,  alike  in  trade  and 
throuirh  the  Stock  Exchange,  have 
ruslied  into  perilous  ventures,  and 
lijive  prose(;uted  them  to  an  un- 
paralleled extent  by  roguery  and 
fraud,  utterlv  heedless  and  un- 
scrupuluns  as  to  the  amount  of  ruin 
which  thev  were  infiictiiiii:  upon 
othei*s.       Also,  alon«4    with  a    most 


beneficial  period  of  prosperit 
have*  been  great  luxury  an 
mous  waste.  If  the  present 
sion  should  cure  those  evih 
leave  behind  it  no  permanei 
for  regret.  It  will  remove 
cer  which  has  been  eati 
heart  out  of  our  people,  a 
prepare  the  nation  to  benefii 
full  from  that  revival  of  tn 
return  of  prosperity  whi 
trust,  cannot  be  far  distant, 
was  the  country  in  a  bett^i 
tion  to  take  advantage  of  i 
portunities,!  for  never  befoi 
the  costly  machinery  and 
ances  of  trade  and  produc 
abundant  and  ready  to  coi 
play.  Without  a  shilling  of 
expenditure,  we  arc  ready  fo 
increase  both  of  trade  and 
tion ;  and  if  in  the  interval 
learn  the  old  virtues  of  Iione 
economy,  the  new  epoch  i 
as  britj^ht  and  prosperous 
part  of  the  gohleii  period  1 
which  our  country  has  passe 
the  dark  days  of  *1S49. 
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REATA  ;   OR,  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.— PART   II. 


CHAPTER    VII. LOVE    AT   FIRST    SIGHT 


"  From  that  very  hour  he  loved." 

— RooBBs*s  Italj/. 


are  few  sensations  as 
mcl  delightful,  and  few 
f  surprise  as  pleasurable, 
we  experience  in  finding 
for  the  first  time  in  life 
J   precincts  of   a  tropical 

lad  by  no  means  exagger- 
1  she  said  tbat  tbis  forest 
:e  an  enchanted  wood  in 
lie.     At   every  stop  fresh 

discovered      tliemselves. 

broad -leaved    trees  bent 

y  lower  branches  down  to 

m1,  and    these    Ijad  taken 

n,    and    formed    verdant 

Where    many    of    these 

se   together,    the    bowers 

0    natural   arcades  ;    and 

'ir   green    shade    a    man 

k   fin*    some    minutes  up- 

*rotccted    by    this    leafy 

the  sun's  devouring  rays, 

(I    Avas    clothed    in    these 

a  thick,  tender  coverinor 
— a  velvet  carpet,  more 
ban  our  most  carefully 
»vns  ;  elastic  and  soft,  re- 

XV. NO.   DCCLXIII. 


taining  do  impression,  and  giving 
back  no  sound.  In  the  close  parts 
of  the  forest,  where  palm  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees  stood  crowded  together, 
everything  was  one  mass  of  un- 
broken green ;  but  what  variety  in 
this  sameness  1  Here  the  emerald 
green  of  the  sward,  and  hanging 
over  it — nay,  on  to  it — masses  of 
dark  leaves.  Large  cushions  of 
moss,  in  all  manner  of  strange  and 
eccentric  shapes — like  huge  otto- 
mans and  footstools,  into  which 
you  sank  as  into  deep-piled  velvet 
couches:  furniture  made  by  fairy 
hands,  you  would  guess  them  to 
be ;  and  yet  nothing  but  blocks  of 
stone  which  nature  has  seized  upon^ 
and  covered  with  large  mosses  and 
little  ferns  more  than  a  foot  deepw 
So  compact  and  springy  is  the 
covering,  that  in  plunging  your 
hand  into  its  depths,  you  could 
barely  touch  with  your  fingers  the 
hard  stone  beneath. 

From  the  crevices  of  larger  rocks^ 
deemed  too  unwieldy  to  serve  a» 
furniture,  sprang  enormous  tufts  of 
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fern8,  standing  out  boldly  from 
tbcir  nooks,  and  tossed  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  air,  like  plumes 
in  the  wind.  Creepers  of  all  de- 
scriptions, some  with  narrow-point- 
ed leaves,  others  with  broad,  dark 
ones,  twined  round  every  trunk, 
and  hung  in  luxuriant  profusion 
from  every  branch. 

Sounds  of  animal  life  enlivened 
this  lovdy  solitude, — cries  of  ani- 
mals, songs  of  birds,  humming 
buzz  of  insects ;  and  now  and  then 
a  rustle  and  a  gliding  movement  in 
the  grass  would  remind  you  of  the 
presence  of  reptiles.  Close  at  hand, 
the  weak  chirp  of  a  grasshopper ; 
further  on,  the  shrill  chattering  of 
parrots;  and  in  the  far  distance, 
the  soft  cooing  of  a  wood-pigeon 
came  from  the  depth  of  the  forest. 
A  palm-tree,  stretched  on  the  ground 
by  a  recent  gale,  had  become  the 
stiage  on  which  a  family  of  young 
monkeys  were  going  through  a 
series  of  acrobatic  feats — swinging 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  vent- 
ing their  delight  by  incomprehen- 
sible and  unmelodious  sounds.  At 
the  sight  of  the  party  they  scam- 
pered oft'  to  some  high  place  of 
refuge. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my 
forest?"  asked  Reata,  turning  to 
Otto,  who  had  hitherto  proceeded 
silently,  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
gorgeous  display  around  him. 

"  It  surpasses  my  most  sanguine 
expectations;  only  I  have  seen  no 
flowers  yet,  and  you  promised  me 
so  manv." 

**Ah,  wait  a  little,"  she  answered, 
mysteriously ;  "  you  are  not  going 
to  bo  disappointed.  I  never  make 
false  promises.  You  can  walk  a 
little  further,  can't  you,  dear  old 
thing?"  to  the  old  lady,  who  was 
stepping  along  cautiously,  avoiding 
contact  with  anything  that  might 
possibly  conceal  a  snake. 

"  Yes,  dearest,  I  hope  so.  I  am 
beginning  to   think  that  you  were 


right  about  wanting  me 
my  shawl  at  home;    it  if 
catching  in  the  branches 
ting  under  my  feet" 

Otto  hastened  to  disc 
his  aunt  from  the  cumbi 
ment,  and  with  the  help  of 
she  managed  to  make  s 
progress  now. 

"  There  are  some  flowers 
with,"  said  Reata,  present!; 
ing  to  a  place  among  t 
where  a  pool  of  clear  "v 
framed  in  mossy  stones,  a 
ing  on  its  surface  were  sor 
water-plants  with  white  ci 
have  called  it  the  Monkey^ 
it  is  so  exactly  like  a  look 
That  big  rock  alon^id< 
Headless  Horseman,  6ut 
further;  it  is  near  the 
Umbrella  that  the  best  flov 

**  Reata,  my  pet,  if  you  j 
any  further,  I  think  I  ; 
down,"  and  poor  aunt  OH 
to  a  standstill. 

"Of  course,  I  was  quit 
ting,"  and  Reata  stopp 
"Where  will  my  Anc 
where  will  you  sit?"  b 
casting  her  eyes  about  fc 
venient  resting  -  place.  ' 
discovered  close  at  hai 
broad  flat  stump,  which, 
with  the  famous  casbmei 
made  a  passable  seat  ^ 
two  had  walked  a  short 
the  trees  seemed  to  be  li 
and  Otto  thought  they 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  v 

"Oh  no,  we  are  in 
heart  of  it,"  Reata  said,  i 
to  a  question  of  his ;  '*  bi 
just  coming  to  a  clea 
Turkey^s  Ball-room;  w< 
there  in  a  moment." 

A  few  more  steps,  and  ' 
standing  at  the  edge  of 
almost  circular  in  shape,  a 
cumbered  by  trees. 

Otto  had  been  so  occu 
choosing  his  footing  on  tl 
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»ath  they  bad  been  fol low- 
he  bad  scarcely  glanced 
*  the  last  tnmnte  or  two, 
quite  unprepared  for  the 
gorgeous  colouring  which 
?yes.  It  was  one  mass  of 
The  ground  was  strewn 
»in  —  calceolarias,  scarlet 
r-lilies,  vetches,  set  off  by 
>r  bladed  grasses.  Bright- 
butterflies  floated  and  tiov- 
5  air ;  large  pale-green  ones, 
ight  shining  through  their 
isparent  wings,  hung  in 
1  the  branches. 
5  further  end  stood  a 
shaped  old  fig-tree,  which 
)    be    the    afore  -  named 

Umbrella,"    and  around 
ictus-bushes  in  full  flower 
in  a  luxuriant  tangle, 
lid  like  to  make  a  study 
ig-tree,"  said  Otto,    after 
illy   satisfied   Real  a   with 
ition  of  the  spot 
ou   mean    paint  it?"  she 
Can  you  paint  ?" 
le ;  1  am  very  fond  of  it, 

tropical  vegetation  will 
new  field  for  me." 
they  made  their  way  over 
►w  through  the  knee-deep 
ita  stooped  at  every  mo- 
rather  some  flower,  and 
ing  them  into  her  com- 
land  ;  so  that  by  the  time 
led  the  fig-tree,  they  both 
ad  as  much  as  they  could 

for  some  cactuses,  and 
all  have  a  grand  sorting, 

awav  what  is  not  worth 
Of    coui-se    I    have   for- 

bring  a  basket,  but  I 
rou     have     got    a    pen- 

I  sat  down  for  a  moment 
>reath  and  disembarrass 
her  flowery  burden ;  now 
y  up  and  stretched  to 
n  a  thorny  branch  laden 
.us  -  blossoms.     Her    hat 


fell  back  with  the  movement ;  and 
there  she  stood  on  tiptoe  in  her 
white  dress,  her  delicate  fingers 
grasping  the  prickly  stalk  and 
dragging  it  down  till  the  red 
flowers  touched  her  hair,  her  up- 
turned face  flushed  by  the  exertion, 
her  figure  displayed  to  perfection, 
while,  with  laughing  eyes,  she  . 
called  Otto  to  her  rescue. 

"  Baron  Bodenbach,"  she  said, 
impatiently,  "  don't  you  hear  ? 
.You  are  to  help  me.  What  are 
you  staring  at?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?" 

Ah !  what  indeed  was  the  matter 
with  him?  His  presence  of  mind 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  him  ;  even 
his  intelligence  and  good-breeding. 
Instead  of  springing  to  the  lady's 
rescue,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he 
stood — I  grieve  to  record  it — open- 
mouthed,  devouring  with  his  eyes 
the  loveliest  picture  he  had  seen  in 
his  life. 

The  sound  of  Reata's  voice  re- 
called him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty, 
and  he  came  forward  to  disentangle 
her  dress  and  hair,  and  to  secure 
the  prize  for  which  she  had  striven 
so  hard. 

With  what  care  he  touched  her 
silky  plaits — handling  them  almost 
with  reverence ! 

"  Thank  you  for  your  tardy  help 
— better  late  than  never,"  and  she 
sat  down  and  becran  sortin*;  her 
flowers.  "You  can  help  me  now, 
Baron  Bodenbach — for  1  shall  never 
be  able  to  tie  up  all  these  myself," 
indicating  to  Otto,  by  a  movement, 
that  he  was  to  sit  down  too. 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  attempt 
to  take  all  this  home  with  you  ?" 
he  asked,  glancing  rather  [anxi- 
ously at  the  many  -  coloured  pile, 
from  which  Reata  was  extracting 
flowers  and  arranging  them  into 
bunches. 

"  Yes — at  least  nearly  all ;  it  is 
quite  simple,  I  assure  you.  You 
will   carry   all    the    thick    ijrlckl^ 
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flowers — cactuses,  and  so  on — for  I 
have  scratched  my  fingers  quite 
enoujrh  for  one  day ;  and  I  will 
take  all  the  smootb  comfortable 
ones.  Of  course  you  don't  mind 
pricking  your  fingers  ?"  she  added, 
as  an  after-thought. 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  he  replied, 
enthusiastically,  and  would  have 
liked  to  add  something  about  any 
pain  coming  through  her  being  a 
pleasure,  but  wisely  refrained. 

*'  Now  give  me  that  bunch  of 
golden  -  brown  calceolarias ;  don't 
they  look  lovely  beside  these  pale- 
blue  vetches?  I  think  I  shall  have 
them  for  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
cactuses  for  the  dining-room." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  all  the  others? — these  tmm pet- 
flowers,  for  instance,  and  all  these 
azaleas?  They  surely  deserve  a 
place  somewhere." 

"  They  will  all  get  places.  I  am 
going  to  arrange  the  whole  house 
with  flowers;  that  is  always  what 
I  do  when  I  have  such  a  splendid 
supply:  every  jug  and  cup  in  the 
house  will  have  to  be  pressed  into 
the  service." 

They  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
— she  intent  upon  her  flowers,  and 
he  watching  her  at  work,  as  she 
made  up  l)undlcs,  which  slie  tied 
with  long  pliable  grass-blades — se- 
lecting some  flowers  and  rejecting 
others,  with  the  energy  and  decision 
which  marked  all  her  actions. 

**  Vou  are  very  fond  of  flowers, 
arc  you  not?"  remarked  Otto,  at 
last,  more  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
her  voice  again  than  for  any  other 
reason,  as  he  deemed  the  question 
superfluous. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  people, 
are  you  not?"  she  answered,  after  a 
second's  pause,  without  lifting  her 
eyes,  and  exactly  imitating  the  tone 
of  his  question. 

**  Of  people  ?"  repeated  he,  slight- 
ly taken  aback ;  **  why,  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  my  question  ? 


Of  course  I  like  amiable  a 
able  people." 

''And  I  like  amiable  a 
able  flowers,"  returned  R< 
such  perfect  gravity,  t] 
could  not  refraiD  from  lau| 

**  You  do  not  understi 
she  said,  colouring  im] 
*' can't  you  see  that  tb' 
much  difference  in  thei 
people,  and  that  it  is  no 
talk  of  liking  or  disliking 
a  body,  or  of  caring  abou 
all  times?  There  are  so 
when  I  wouldn't  have 
in  my  room  for  worlds,— 
disturb  me ;  just  as  one 
always  want  society.  Ea< 
has  got  its  own  cbaractei 
own  history,  just  as  mu( 
have ;  and  of  course  I  o 
the  flowers  that  are  symp 
me.  Just  look  at  this  li 
cactus,  for  instance ;  did 
see  such  a  silly,  vacant  ezp 
tearing  it  to  pieces  as  sh 
**  while  its  twin-sister  ht 
intelligent  as  possible." 

"  And  do  you  analyse 
pression  of  each  flower  b( 
deemed  worthy  of  joinin; 
decorations?  it  would  I 
a  lengthy  business,  I  think 

"  But  one  sees  that  at 
— one  feels  it  instinctivelj 
you  see  now  that  this  la 
daisy  is  in  excellent  spiri 
laughing." 

"  How  do  you  make  tl 
Otto   asked,   staring-  bare 
flower     she     held     out 
him.     "I  confess  I  don't 
thing." 

"But  you  must  see," 
gesture  of  impatience.  ** . 
look  at  this  poor  purple 
ilia :  what  a  melancholy  e 
it  has  I  it  is  evidently  dyi 
biokcn  heart.  I  am  afrai 
love  with  a  star;  and  it 
waiting  hour  after  hour 
that  the  star  will  come  do 
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but  that  hoar  will  never  come,  and 
it  would  have  died  of  grief  if  it 
had  not  been  gathered.  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  it  home  to  try  and 
cheer  it  up  a  little." 

**  ^hat  wild  fancies  this  girl 
has  !"  Otto  thought,  as  ho  listen- 
ed. "  They  would  sound  mad  com- 
injr  from  any  one  else ;  but  some- 
ho^w  they  fit  her  quite  naturally." 

**  And  what  about  those  pretty 
little    pink-tinged    convolvuluses  ?" 
he      asked ;     "  don't*  they   look  as 
innocent  as  doves  ?" 
^  *\ Yes,  they  do ;  but  they  are  the 
▼ilest,  most  deceitful  little  wretches 
ott     earth.      I  only  brought  them 
here  to  wring  their  necks,"  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word. 
**  Why,  what  have  they  done?" 
**  They  go  creeping  up  to  other 
plants  nobler  than  themselves,  and 
<J<>ax    them  till  they   allow   them- 
selves   to    be    twined    round   and 
'OQiid,  and  then  they  strangle  their 
"^ef actors,  and  go  on  smiling  the 
J^l^ole  time  in  that  innocent,  child- 
»k^  manner.     I  could  forgive  them 
y^^thing  but  their  falseness,"   and 
^^Hta  crushed  up  a  lot  of  the  little 
^'Wers  in  her  hand  and  flung  them 
^^tn  her  with  a  disdainful  move- 
^^nt. 

**Are  you,  then,  such  an  enemy 
^f  deceit?" 

•*0f  course,"  she  answered,  with 
^  passing  shade  of  confusion ;  then 
tapidly,  as  if  to  change  the  subject, 
**Do  you  see  those  scarlet  bells 
there  ?  They  are  the  greatest  furies 
I  know:  at  this  moment  they  are 
h'terally  shaking  with  passion ;  I 
don^t  know  exactly  what  it  is  about, 
but  I  suspect  it  is  jealousy,  because 
that  nearest  cluster  of  vetches  has 
got  a  butterfly  hovering  over  it, 
while  they  have  none.  Of  course 
it  is  not  right  of  them  to  show  their 
feelings  so  openly;  but  still,  it  is 
better  to  be  honest,  and  I  rather 
like  their  spirit." 

"  You  should  study  botany,"  said 


Otto,  "as  you  have  so  much  op- 
portunity of  observing  plants,  and 
take  such  an  interest  in  them." 

**  I  tried  to  do  so  once,  but  I  shall 
never  try  again.  I  hate  botany. 
What  is  the  good  of  having  a  set 
of  rules  which  divide  flowers  off 
into  classes,  and  teach  one  how  to 
analyse  them  ?  I  shouldn't  care  for 
a  flower  a  bit  better  for  knowing 
how  it  is  constructed.  Only  fancy, 
on  the  very  first  page,  the  book  told 
me  to  cut  up  an  anemone.  I  couldn't 
do  it — it  went  to  my  heart;  so  I 
cut  up  the  book  instead  and  threw 
it  into  the  kitchen-fire.  Now  I  have 
made  a  botany  of  my  own,  an^  have 
divided  off  flowers  into  far  more 
satisfactory  classes.  There  is  a 
sentimental  class,  a  fierce  class,  a 
silly  class;  then  there  is  a  silly- 
sentimental,  a  fierce -sentimental, 
and  so  on." 

"I  wonder  you  have  not  got 
tired  of  them :  you  must  know  al! 
the  kinds  by  heart,  surely,  having 
lived  all  your  life  in  this  country." 

"Bat  I  have  not  lived  all  ray 
life  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
came  here  only  a  few  weeks  ago ; 
and  most  of  the  flowers  were  quite 
new  to  me  then.  There  is  such  a 
variety  of  them  here,  because  it  lies 
so  high  up  in  the  hills:  down  in 
the  plains  there  are  hardly  any." 

"  How  does  it  come  that  my  aunt 
never  visited  this  place  before  ?  It 
is  surely  not  a  new  acquisition." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  it  has  been  in  the 
family  for  ever  so  long;  only  Mr. 
Boden  would  never  stay  here.  lie 
was  a  great  invalid  during  his  last 

years,  and  always  lived  at near 

the  sea;  he  fancied  that  no  other 
air  would  suit  him." 

"My  aunt  seems  very  much  at- 
tached to  you,"  he  remarked,  pres- 
ently. 

"Oh  yes,  we  are  very  good 
friends." 

"  I  suppose,"  she  continued, 
speaking  rather  hurriedly,  "  you  arc 
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surprised  at  your  aunt  having  a 
young  girl  for  her  companion,  but, 
1  assure  you,  it  works  very  well, 
and  is  far  better  for  her  than  if  she 
had  somebody  of  her  own  age.  I 
help  to  keep  her  alive,  and  cheer 
her  up :  it  is  just  on  the  same 
principle  that  one  selects  a  staid 
elderly  person  to  take  care  of  a  lively 
young  girl.  You  surely  don't  find 
anything  odd  in  the  arrangement?" 
she  concluded,  anxiously  scanning 
Otto's  face. 

Otto  had  thought  the  arrange- 
ment very  odd  at  first;  but  even 
after  these  few  hours,  ho  had  had 
opportunity  of  observing  Keata's 
energetic  management  of  all  the 
household  matters — taking,  in  fact, 
all  the  trouble  off*  the  old  lady's 
hands :  and  therefore  he  answered 
now,  **0h  no,  not  at  all,  I  assure 
you;  it  is  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, I  think." 

Had  Otto  been  in  a  cooler  state 
of  mind,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
notice  the  evident  nervousness  in 
Reata's  voice  and  manner:  as  it 
was,  these  symptoms  passed  un- 
observed. 

"Now  I  have  finished,"  she  ex- 
claimed, springing  up,  and  shaking 
from  her  dress  all  the  loose  leaves 
and  fragments  of  stalks  which  clung 
to  it. 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  these 
poor  rejected  ones  ?"  he  asked ;  "  do 
none  of  them  deserve  a  place  ?" 

"  Why,  there  is  that  poor  laugh- 
ing daisy,"  she  said,  stooping  to  pick 
it  up.  "  I  have  thrown  it  away  by 
mistake.  There,  you  can  stick  it  in 
your  button-hole,  if  you  are  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  save  its  life ; 
and  here  is  one  just  like  it  for 
Ficha's  collar." 

There  was  nothing  very  flatter- 
ing in  the  way  the  flower  was  be- 
stowed, yet  Otto  took  it  from  her 
eagerly. 

**  I  shall  keep  it  as  a  remembrance 
of  my  first  Mexican  walk,"  he  said. 


half  to  himself,  while  he 
the  daisy. 

"  It  will  be  dark  in  five  n 
said  Reata;   "we  must  be 
have  been  too  long  already.' 

He  followed  her  along  tl 
which  in  the  growing  c 
offered  a  very  precarioua  foe 

"I   think   I   see   the  bh 
white    shawl    through    the 
said   he,  after  some  8ilenc< 
must  be  close  to  where  n 


>» 


IS  now. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  Ancient — 
the   by.    Baron   Bodenbach 
Reata  stopped   short  on  th 
"  I  must  say  something  to 
fore  we  go  on," 

"  Can't  you  tell  it  me  as 
ceed,   Fraulein   Reata;    it  ii 
getting  so  dark  that  I  fear  i 
lose  our  way." 

"  Leave  me  to  take  care  c 
but  I  must  absolutely  speak 
before  we  go  on  another  st 

is — it  is I  have  been  i 

all  day  to  ask  you,  would  yo 
if  I  go  on  calling  the  old  lac 
aunt,  as  I  have  been  used 
I  tried  leaving  it  oif,  as  I  1 
you  might  dislike  it ;  but  th 
is  too  great,  and  will  probal 
derm  in  e  my  constitution  if 
tinue  it  longer." 

"  Anything  rather  than 
Let  us  hear  what  is  this  title 
is  to  cause  me  so  much  sorpi 

"  Well,  I  have  been  accost 
began  Reata,  nervously,  "to  < 
_the " 

"  The  what  ?  I  assure  yoi 
nerved  for  anything." 

''The  Ancient  Qiraffe,'^  said 
hanging  her  bead  a  little,  wl 
words  came  out  like  a  rocket 

"Is  that  all?"  and  Ott( 
into  a  hearty  laugh.  "  Well 
is  able  to  bear  it,  there  is  no 
why  I  should  not  do  so." 

"You  see,"  said  Reata,  ap 
ically,  "she  is  very  tall,  ai 
rather  a   long  neck,  it  has 
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e;  and  I  have  often  got 

grrace  for  saying  it." 

IS  perhaps  rather  an   odd 

ran  Otto. 

so  you  really  won't  mind 

burst  in.  **I  can't  tell 
.  a  relief  it  is !  It  isn't 
readful,  after  all,  is  it?  I 
ou  must  often  have  heard 
lies  in  Europe  calling  their 
y  similar  names.  Now 
3U  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously, 
't  exactly  call  to  mind  an 
n  point,"  and  Otto  smiled 
:  as  he  tried  to  fancy  Coun- 
:a  or  llermine  Schweren- 
ug  anybody  an  "  Ancient 

"  but  never  mind  ;  this 
rope." 

were  now  close  to  aunt 
'ce-stump. 

we  are,  Ancient  Giraffe  I" 
it  Reata,  running  on  to- 
• ;  "I  hope  you  have  not 
n  up  !" 

my  dear,  where  have  you 
his  time  V  began  the  old 
3st  crying  with  agitation, 
indeed  grown  quite  dark 
1  could  not  see  each  other's 
he  trunks  could  but  dimly 
lied  around  ;  the  fantasti- 
:ed  branches  appeared  like 
h rough  the  gloom ;  the 
f  animal  life  (the  night 
)r  in  the  tropics  there  are 
light  sounds)  were  strange 
:ive  amid  the  rustle  of  the 

)  it  seemed  a  mystery  how 
ever  to  get  out  of  the 
t  Reata  was  perfectly  at 
ou  the  subject.  She  de- 
otler  of  going  on  in  front 
e  passage. 

lauk  you;  you  would  be 
;  whatever.  I  shall  take 
Close  behind  me  the 
ust  walk,  and  then  you 
ard  ;  and  perhaps,  if  you 
nd,    you    will    carry    the 


*'  The  Porcupine,  Fraulein  Reata  V 

"  Yes,  Ficha,  of  course." 

"Oh,  anything — I  will  do  any- 
thing," acquiesced  Otto,  recklessly. 
"  Come  along,  White  Puppy,  valu- 
able Dromedary,  or  whatever  your 
name  is  I  But,  Fraulein  Reata,  I 
cannot  let  you  go  on  in  advance " 

"  Please  be  quiet,  Baron  Boden- 
bach,  and  do  as  I  tell  you;  it  is 
your  only  chance  of  getting  home 
to-night.  And  remember,  both  of 
you,  that  if  you  step  lightly  and 
quickly,  there  will  be  less  chance 
of  being  bitten  by  snakes.  Of 
course,  the  coralillos  are  sometimes 
twisted  round  the  branches,  and 
will  sting  from  above;  but  one 
must  just  take  one's  chance  of  that. 
Now  let  us  start ;  remember  never 
to  lose  sight  of  me,  and  to  follow 
me  as  closely  as  you  can." 

"  Where  would  I  not  follow  her 
to  ?"  Otto  vaguely  interrogated  him- 
self. Her  admirable  coolness  en- 
tranced him.  They  were  in  no  real 
danger,  of  course,  except  the  usual 
risk  of  snakes ;  but  yet  their  posi- 
tion, together  with  the  phantom- 
like forms  and  sounds  around  them, 
was  enough  to  shake  the  nerve  of 
any  woman. 

As  for  the  old  lady,  she  was  bo 
completely  upset,  that  being  already 
on  the  point  of  tears,  the  cry  of  a  fox 
close  at  hand  set  her  off  into  a  fit  of 
sobbing. 

*'  I  cannot  let  you  cry  now,  An- 
cient Giraffe,"  said  Reata,  imperi- 
ously ;  "  you  had  better  give  your 
shawl  to  Baron  Bodenbach  to  carry, 
or  else  I  cannot  guarantee  for  your 
getting  out  of  the  forest  safe.  And, 
Baron  Bodenbach,  do  not  let  your 
aunt  stop  for  a  minute." 

They  began  their  march;  theii 
only  light  the  fireflies,  which  dart- 
ed to  and  fro  across  their  path — for 
stars  or  moonlight  could  not  pene- 
trate here.  Once  they  caught  sight 
of  two  shining  emerald  eyes  on  a 
branch  close  to  them,  so  close  that 
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a  sound  of  breathing  reached  their 
cars ;  but  although  :  the  old  lady 
nearly  fainted  with  terror,  nothing 
came  of  it 

A  minute  later  there  was  a  strong 
flapping  souud  on  ahead,  close  to 
where  Reata  was,  and  Otto  was  on 
the  point  of  rushing  to  her  rescue. 

"  Don't  come ;  it  is  only  a  f/uaja- 
lote,  a  wild  turkey,"  she  called  out 
to  him,  "  which  I  have  frightened 
up  from  the  grass." 

"How  is  it  that  there  is  cattle 
about  here  V^  Otto  asked,  presently ; 
'*  I  can  hear  tlie  lowing  of  the  oxen. 
Perhaps  we  have  missed  our  way." 

"  We  are  all  right,"  she  answer- 
ed, without  turning  her  head ;  **  it 
is  the  call  of  the  night-heron  which 
you  mistake." 

Now  they  proceeded  in  silence ; 
Reata's  white  dress  gleamed  through 
the  shade  like  a  guiding  beacon. 
On  she  walked,  never  hesitating  for 
a  moment  as  to  the  path  ;  now  push- 
ing aside  a  heavy  curtain  of  creepers, 
now  breaking  through  small  branches, 
scrambling  over  a  fallen  trunk,  or 
calling  out  to  them  to  take  care  of 
this  stone  or  the  straggling  root  of 
some  tree. 

Rich  exotic  perfumes  filled  the 
air  and  made  it  heavy  ;  they  seemed 
to  have  gone  to  Otto's  head,  for  he 
was  walking  as  in  a  trance,  not  look- 
ing where  he  stepped,  but  keeping 
his  eyes  tixcd  on  that  white  form  in 
advance.  A  delicious  intoxication 
had  seized  on  all  his  senses ;  ho 
felt  as  if  ho  could  have  followed 
lier  for  ever. 

Poor  Otto!  lie  is  as  yet  un- 
conscious of  what  has  befallen  him. 
That  night  in  the  Mexican  forest  is 
the  beginning  of  a  now  era  in  his 
existence.  Till  now  ho  has  lived 
without  object  or  aim ;  but  to-day 
he  has  tasted  Jjove,  and  everything 
will  seem  precious  or  worthless  to 
him,  according  to  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  connected  with  Reata. 

But  why  pity  him  ?     ilc  is  happy 


without  knowing  the  caase  of  its* 
and  perhaps  his  very  nnconflciouft  j 
ness  is  part  of  his  bliss.  Nenc 
morning  ho  will  awake  with  an  mrfl- 
defined  thrill  of  delight  at  his  heac^ 
— a  sense  that  something  new  b^ 
happened  to  him  ;  and  yet  not  ne*  £ 
either,  for  it  belongs  to  the  ehani»^ 
ter  of  Love  to  fancy  that  its  obie^^ 
has  never  been  unknown.  Tfaril 
lover  can  hardly  realise  that  thJ[ 
time  ever  existed  before  he  set  ey»  — 
on  the  one  he  adoi'cs.  "  How  conf  j 
I  be  fool  enough  to  imagine  th  s: 
life  had  any  interest^  or  the  wof— n 
any  beauty,  before  knowing 
"Why  have  I  wasted  so  many  pi 
cious  yeare  of  my  life,  which  on^  , 
to  have  been  spent  in  adoriag 
Why  did  I  not  feel,  why  did  I 
guess,  that  such  an  angel  exist 
Such  are  the  passionate  thoa^^  . 
rather    illogical     questions     whl^S 

many  a  lover  addresses  to  liimgi 

after  beholding  or  recognising 
the  first  time  the  real  object  of 
affections. 
But  Otto  has  not  yet  read 


that  point ;  ho  is  still  at  the  fi  ve 
supremely  peaceful  stage,  when  Ta 
looks  neither  into  the  past  nor  fcAe 
future,  but  is  content  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  present  moment 
is  one  of  unquestioned  happinetk 

lias  it  been  lovo  at  first  sigbt 
in  his  case  ?  Probably  Otto,  eren 
after  his  eyes  arc  opened  to  bi» 
state,  will  never  be  able  to  answer 
this  question — never  be  able  to  ren- 
der himself  account  of  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  the  en  th  raiment  began. 

Ue  has  loved  before — ^frequently, 
in  fact,  and  hotly  at  the  moment; 
but  beside  the  passion  which  pos- 
sesses him  now,  the  memory  of 
those  afiections  is  pale  and  weik| 
or  they  would  appear  pale  and 
weak  if  he  could  bethink  himself 
of  them  now — if  all  else  were  not 
swallowed  up  in  the  burning  light 
of  this  new  love,  of  this  love  which 
is  the  truest  one  of  his  life. 
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he  walk  thr<iucrh  tbe  forest 
an  end  at  last.  Otto  could 
?ar  a  sigh  as  they  emerged 


from  the  black  shadows  into  the 
starlight,  and  Reata  said,  "  We  arc 
at  home." 


CHAPTER  VIII. CROAKING. 


*•  Gnarda  che  bianca  Lnna, 
Giiarda  cho  notte  azzarra, 
Un  aura  non  gussurra, 
Nou  tremula  uao  Btel." 

—Canzone. 


lot  June  sun  was  sending 
through  the  green  shutters 
little  study  at  Steinbtihl. 
htcd  up  a  room  not  devoid 
)rt,  but  with  the  stamp  of 
ss  on  every  detail.  Baron 
ich  and  his  eldest  son  were 
in  conversation.  The  old 
s  in  an  easy- chair,  and 
at  the  writing-table,  where 
>een  looking  over  accounts ; 
'  he  had  pushed  away  the 
md    was    listening    to    his 

3  my  advice,  Arnold,  and 
t  once.  Why  not  do  it 
k  while  she  is  here  ?  Sum- 
the  best  time  for  these 
it  was  just  in  June  that 
sed    to    my     dear     cousin 

)n't   see   that    summer    or 

as  anything  to  do  with  the 

but  I  do  think  the  whole 

would    bo     premature    at 

my  dear  Arnold,  what 
r  objections  be  ?  She  is 
>me  girl,  and  a  good  girl; 
ily  is  irreproachable,  and 
suflicient  fortune  to  make 
r  match  for  any  one." 
of  course,"  Arnold  inter- 
"if  I  ever  marry,  I  will 
ermine — it  would  be  im- 
for  me  to  think  of  any  one 
as  she  is  barely  eighteen, 
ell,  I  think,  to  give  her  a 
)re  time  to  see  the  world 
!  she  is  tied  down  to  our 
■ortunes." 


Baron  Bodenbach  sighed,  bat 
still  returned  to  the  charge. 

*'  You  forget  the  principal  thing ; 
you  forget  what  a  difference  her 
fortune  would  make  to  us.  It  is 
very  hard,  struggling  on  as  we  are 
doing,  Arnold ;  and  it  would  be  so 
easy  for  you  to  make  it  different." 

Arnold  left  the  writing  -  table, 
and  began  pacing  the  room  ;  after 
the  fourth  turn  he  stopped  before 
his  father's  chair  and  spoke — 

**  Yes,  father,  it  is  hard  ;  I  know 
it,  and" — with  a  short  sigh — 
"none  better  than  I;  but" — here 
he  broke  off  and  walked  towards 
the  window,  and  only  when  he 
had  reached  it  he  finished  his  sen- 
tence— "but  I  would  hate  owing 
anything  to  anybod)^" 

His  father  looked  greatly  dis- 
tressed. "So  that  is  your  real 
objection,  Arnold ;  I  thought  it 
was  not  only  Hermine's  age.  Your 
sentiments  are  quite  the  right 
thing,  I  am  sure;  it  is  best  never 
to  owe  anything." 

The  Baron  apparently  did  not 
know  how  to  proceed  with  his 
phrase ;  he  shifted  his  position  in 
the  easy  -  chair  once  or  twice,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  his  son,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  speak.  But  Arnold 
was  standing  at  the  window,  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his 
nose  rather  high  up  in  the  air — 
intent,  it  seemed,  upon  getting  a 
favourable  view  of  the  trees  out- 
side through  the  bars  of  the  lattice 
shutters. 

"  But  surely  it  always  was  a  half- 
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arranged  matter  between  us,"  the 
father  began,  almost  timidly,  after 
a  pause,  "that  you  and  Hennine 
should  marry  some  day;  and 
what  is  the  good  of  putting  it  off 
longer  ? " 

'*0h  yes,  it  always  was  an  ar- 
ranged matter,"  was  the  answer, 
given  rather  absently;  **but  then" 
— relinquishing  his  study  of  the 
trees,  and  turning  away  from  the 
window — "I  think  there  is  some 
good  in  putting  it  off  longer.  We 
have  every  hope  now  that  our  for- 
tunes are  going  to  undergo  some 
sort  of  an  improvement;  by  next 
year  we  may  be  in  a  different  posi- 
tion from  what  we  are  in  now,  and 
I  should  then  be  able  to  offer  Her- 
mine  something  of  what  she  will 
bring  me." 

"But  will  you  not  change  your 
mind,  Arnold,  before  that  time  ? 
You  know  how  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  your  marrying  Ilermiiie, 
and  young  people  are  sometimes 
so  apt  to  do  that." 

"  No  fear,  father,"  langhcd  Ar- 
nold ;  "  you  know  I  have  a  whole- 
some dread  of  womankind  in  gen- 
eral, llermine  is  the  onlv  woman 
1  could  ever  think  of  as  my 
wife." 

"But  if  you  are  so  fond  of 
her "  the  Baron  was  begin- 
ning; but  his  son  continued  with- 
out  heeding — 

"A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was 
still  serving,  nothing  would  have 
induced  me  to  take  such  a  step — 
to  any  aspiring  soldier  matrimony 
is,  in  my  eyes,  no  less  than  ruin  ; 
but  having  now  given  up  the  career, 
it  has  become  practicable  for  me; 
and — in  short,  my  mind  is  made 
up  on  the  subject." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"  his  father 
persisted,  seemingly  unable  to  give 
up  pressing  the  point. 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain,"  Arnold 
replied,  drawing  up  his  figure  with 
a  slight  degree  of   haughtiness — a 


somewhat  frequent  habit  with  him. 
"I  think,  father,  that  I  do  not 
often  change  my  mind  when  it  has 
been  made  up." 

"  Of  course,  of  course  not ;  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that, — ^you  are  quite 
right,  I  am  sure:  but  just  for  my 
peace  of  mind,  Arnold,  if  nothing 
goes    wrong,  'next   Bummer,     nexl 
June,  let    us    say  —  I    could    oot 
think  of  binding  you  by  any  pro- 
mise,  Arnold,   my  dear  boy— -bot 
will  you  speak  to  Hennine   next 
June  ?" 

At  this  moment  light  footstep! 
were  heard   coming  rapidly  along 
the  passage  towards  the  room, 

"  We  need  not  speak  on  this  SBb- 
ject  again,"  said  Arnold,   qaickJljt 
"  but  if  you  wish  it,  it    shall       oe 
next  June."  

The  door  flew  open,  and  C3ab- 
rielle,  with  her  Italian  greyh<>  viad 
racing  at  her  heels,  rushed  in 
breathless. 

'*  A   letter  from    Otto^a  tetter 
from    Otto !    and    it  is    for    yon, 
Arnold !"  she  screamed  at  the  pitet 
of  her  voice,  while  waving  the  pBper 
wildly  above  her  head.     She   bad 
been  watching  at  the  drawing-room 
window,   as  she  had    been  doing 
every  day  lately ;  and  the  moment 
she  caught  sight,  through  the  tre0fti 
of  the  lad   who  served    them  •* 
letter-bearer,  had  rushed  oai    into 
the  hot  sun,  and  returned  a  miniit^ 
later,  breatliless    and  panting,  boK 
triumphantly  clasping  the  predont 
envelope. 

''  There  now,  you  foolish  child," 
said  Arnold,  taking  the  letter  frott 
her,   while   bo   looked  severely  rt 
her  flushed  cheeks  and  dilated  eyeii 
"you  have  run  out  without  your 
hat  or  parasol,  and  have  knocked 
yourself  up  for  to-day.     In  an  ho« 
llermine   will    bo    here,   and  yiNi 
won't  be  fit  to  go  out  walking  widi 
her;  you  had  better  go    and   lie 
down  at  once." 

"  Oh  no,   Arnold,"  she  implored 
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e  corners  of  her  mouth 
ing  down  ominously — ''  I 
down  till  I  have  heard 
re  is  in  the  letter;  don't 
— please,  don't  make  me  !" 
ire  rather  hard  upon  her, 
Arnold,"  put  in  the  old 
ho  had  laid  aside  his 
,h  trembling  hands,  and 
ig  up  in  an  attitude  of 
►ectation  ;  "  let  her  hear 
•  savs  first." 

well,  let  her  stay,"  Arnold 
rather  ungraciously,  while 

the  letter. 

written  in  good  spirits, 
s  not  long.  Otto  gave 
jcount  of   his  arrival  and 

and  then  passed  on  to 
escription  of  aunt  Olivia: 
jarance  my  aunt  is  con- 
older  than  I  was  led  to 
earer  sixty  than  fifty,  I 
ve  guessed  ;  hut  climate, 
,  has  something  to  do 
Althouffh  I  looked  out 
re  were  no  traces  of  beauty 
could  for  the  life  of  me 
;  and  as  for  the  much- 
eyebrows,  they  have,  I 
1  transferred,  and  now 
lower  position  on  her 
ove    the     upper    lip,    in 

on  he  wrote :  "  My 
ars  very  much  agitated 
crence  to  my  father.  Of 
:  a  word  about  business 
1  yet  between  us;  that 
left  for  later,  I  suppose, 
not  look  as  if  she  were 
e  difficult  to  tackle ;  and 
vself  that  I  shall  be  able 
r  over  to  my  own  views, 
fear  is  that  her  com- 
10  seems  to  have  an  un- 
of  influence  over  her, 
\  wheedle  her  out  of  her 
liat  is,  a  good  slice  of  it 
i  lucky  I  came  out  here 
t  our  interests." 
■   the  letter    Arnold  read 


aloud,  only  now  and  then  judi- 
ciously skipping  some  phrase  or 
expression. 

"  Dear  Otto !"  exclaimed  the 
delighted  father ;  "  what  a  satis- 
factory letter!  It  is  the  longest 
I  have  ever  known  him  to  write — 
he  must  be  in  such  good  spirits, 
dear  boy  1" 

"  Well,  I  trust  it  will  all  turn 
out  well,"  said  Arnold,  calmly,  as 
he  folded  up  the  letter;  "things 
seem  to  be  going  smooth,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Smooth !  I  think  they  are 
going  brilliantly." 

**  Can't  see  anything  particularly 
brilliant  as  yet,"  laughed  Arnold, 
"  except  that  they  have  given  him 
food  and  lodging.      Well,  we  will 
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see. 

The  Baron,  however,  persevered 
in  his  sanguine  mood.  Everything 
was  going  brilliantly,  according  to 
his  ideas.  He  saw,  in  his  mind, 
splendid  prospects  unrolling  them- 
selves for  his  children.  Till  now 
their  future  had  been  an  anxious 
thing.  From  their  father  they 
would  have  next  to  no  fortune. 
Arnold  would  manage  for  himself, 
but  Gabrielle  could  not;  and  Otto 
would  probably  not  manage  either, 
to  judge  from  the  way  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  conducted  his  ex- 
penditure. On  two  or  three  occa- 
sions already,  the  Baron  had.  found 
himself  obliged  to  put  himself  to 
positive  inconvenience  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  younger  son's  creditors. 
The  income,  as  it  was,  was  slender 
enough  to  cover  wants';  ^^and  the 
payment  of  these  bills  had  more 
than  once  occasioned  privation  of 
comforts,  sometimes  even  of  neces- 
sities, at  Steinbtihl.  In  fact,  Otto 
had  always  been  the  chief  anxiety. 
He  was  so  impressionable,  so  sus- 
ceptible to  many  things  —  to  a 
pretty  face,  for  instance  —  that 
there  would  always  be  some  danger 
of    a  sudden,    undesirable    attach- 
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ment  springing  up,  which  might 
eutanrric  him  af^ainst  his  will  in  a 
mesaliiaivce^  and  thus  destroy  his 
best  chance  of  gaininqj  a  comfort- 
able independence.  For  although 
nobody  as  much  as  Otto  so  truly 
appreciated  and  coveted  that  com- 
fortable independence,  and  although 
to  make  a  rich  marriage  (as  has 
been  said  before)  was  his  chief 
object  and  aim,  still  there  was  no 
answering  for  what  he  might  not 
do  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
and  how  far  he  might  not  lose 
sight,  for  the  moment  at  least,  of 
the  more  important  point. 

Ilis  father  never  would  feel  quite 
at  rest  till  Otto  was  fairly  settled 
dow^n  in  matrimonial  life;  and 
therefore  the  Baron  had  been 
greatly  pleased  on  hearing  of  his 
son's  attentions  to  a  Polish  heiress, 
Comtesso  llalka  Przeszechowska, 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  personal  experiences  which  the 
old  man  had  undergone  should  have 
cooled  his  faith  in  any  mariar/e  de 
convenance ;  but  it  was  not  so,  and 
in  spite  of  his  fancied  lifelong  attach- 
ment to  his  cousin,  he  was  eager  to 
make  one  of  his  sons,  at  least,  fol- 
low his  example  by  marrying  an 
heiress. 

Whether  Otto's  suit  with  the 
Polish  Comtesse  would  have 'pros- 
pered ultimately,  was  doubtful.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  the  girl's  parents  would  be 
very  willing  to  give  her  to  a  man 
so  utterly  without  fortune  as  was 
Otto.  The  old  Haron's  hopes  would 
have  been  still  fainter  if  he  had 
known  what  a  dangerous  rival  Otto 
had  in  his  captain.  Now,  however, 
this  was  difterent;  or  at  least  the 
old  Baron,  busvincr  himself  in 
thought  with  the  matter,  decided 
that  it  would  be  all  ditierent — that 
uncle  Max's  will  or  cousin  Olivia's 
generosity  would  provide  for  them 
all  brilliantly,  and  that,  therefore, 
Otto    would    be    in   a  position   in 


which  his  hopes  with  regard  to 
Comtesse  Halka  would  be  almost 
sure  of  fulfilment. 

As  for  Arnold,  there  never  had 
for  him  been   any  danger  of  the 
sort    before   mentioned.      He  wis 
far  better  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self than   his  brother;    and  being     ^ 
so  thoroughly,  even  exa^oratcdly, 
aristocratic  in  his  notions,  there  wu 
no  fear  of  his  ever  lowering  himflelf 
by  a  foolish  marriage.     It  has  been 
said  before,  that  Arnold  bad  noth- 
ing of    what  is  called   "a  ladies* 
man,"  and  never  was  a  favourite  in 
women's   society.      From  his  own 
choice  he  never  began  conversation 
with  a  lady,  and  if  forced  into  it 
by  circumstances,  was  snre  to  start 
wrong  topics ;  never  paid  any  com- 
pliments or  noticed  a  woman^s  dress; 
usually  forgot  to  pick  up  fans  or 
handkerchiefs,   drape   cloaks  roaod 
fair  shoulders,  or  any  of  the  hon-* 
dred  and  one  little  attentions  which 
ladies  think  they  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  gentlemen. 

And   this -did  not  come  in  the 
least    degree    from    shyness;    bo* 
simply   because  he   di(f  not  kno** 
how  to  talk  to  women,  and  did  oo^ 
care  to  acquire  the  art. 

The  only  girl  besides  his  sist^* 
with  whom  he  was  on  intimat^ 
terms  was  Ilermine  Schwerondor** 
the  guest  whom  they  expected  V^^ 

The  Schwerendorfs  were  of  an  ol^^ 
aristocracy,  possessed  of  a  sniaf  ■ 
estate  and  a  fortune  which,  A^ 
though  not  much  larger  than  wha* 
the  Bodenbachs  had,  still  enablec^ 
the  two  old  people  and  their  on^ 
daughter,  Ilermine,  to  live  in  ^ 
far  more  comfortable  style  thai^ 
these  neighbours  of  theirs.  The  in*^ 
timacy  between  the  two  families  hai^ 
sprung  up  thirty  years  ago,  whei^ 
the  Schwerendorfs  had  come  to  thal^ 
part  of  the  country  and  settled  dowiu^ 
The  Bodenbachs  were  then  enjoj-^ 
ing  their  temporary  return  of  pros — 
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immediately    after    Baron 

T  had  married  his  rich  wife. 

then,     their     fortunes     had 

declined,  while  the  posi- 
l  the  newly-settled  family 
emained  unchanged.  Rut 
lations  to  each  other  under- 
>  difference.  The  Schweren- 
till  continued  to  look  up  to 
riends  in  the  same  way  they 
one  when  the  Bodcnbach 
rvas  the  great  name  in  the 
A  constant  intercourse 
pt  up  between  them  ;  the 
people  had  played  together 
dren,  and  called  each  other 
r  Christian  names.  The  old 
r  -  house  at  Steinbilhl  had 
he  scene  of  many  of  their 
s;  sometimes  it  was  a  for- 
liich  Arnold  defended  against 
sometimes  it  was  a  settler's 
a  royal  palace,  as  the  occa- 
emanded.  These  were  but 
u's  games,  but  many  a  life's 
;e  has  grown  out  of  slenderer 
lis.  And  it  was  so  with 
ic.  Imperceptibly  to  her- 
d  others,  xVrnold  became  the 
ro  of  her  life.  To  her  he 
I  im personification  of  every- 
iTood  and  jjreat  and  noble, 
is  strenrrthencd  and  took 
as  Ilermine  grew  up.  It 
d  her  whole  existence,  and 
;  part  of  her  being.  In  the 
av,  as  she  could  not  remem- 
^  past  in  which  xVrnold  had 
part,  she  never  realised  that 
night  be  a  possible  future 
•cm  him.  Not  bein<j  of  an 
itive  disposition,  she  did 
1  n)anv  other  ijirls  in  her 
rould  have  done,  weave  this 
e  of  hers  into  brilliant  air- 
and  paint  out  the  years  to 
in  all  their  details;  but 
when  she  did  look  into  the 
she  always  thought  of  her- 
Arn old's  wife — and  felt  in- 
though  calmly  happy  at  the 
t  that  it  was  to  be  so. 


In  the  girl's  simplicity  and  single- 
ness of  character,  the  thought  never 
once  crossed  her  mind  that  this 
merging  of  her  whole  being  into 
one  idea,  this  utter  reliance  on  one 
person,  might  prove  dangerous  to 
her  peace.  Fortunately  there  seemed 
to  be  little  ground  to  fear  the  dis- 
appointment of  her  hopes,  for  the 
same  idea  had  long  been  entertained 
by  both  families.  Nothing  definite 
had  ever  been  said  on  either  side, 
and  it  was  only  to-day  that  Baron 
Bodenbach  had  distinctly  spoken  to 
liis  son  on  the  subject;  but  there 
existed  a  passive  sort  of  half-under- 
standing about  the  matter — just  so 
much,  namely,  that  no  member  of 
the  two  families  would  have  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  surprised  any 
day  by  the  announcement  that  Ar- 
nold and  Hermine  were  engaged, 
whereas  the  astonishment  would 
have  been  great  on  hearing  that 
either  of  the  two  was  about  to  form 
another  union.  Arnold  himself 
seemed  in  no  wav  averse  to  the 
idea. 

It  was  a  lovely  June  evening, 
that  day  of  Hermine's  visit  to  Stein- 
bilhl. The  heat  had  been  intense  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  their  even- 
ing meal  that  the  three  young  people 
strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  softness  of 
the  night  air  and  the  delicious  frag- 
rance of  the  new-mown  hay.  The 
moon  had  completed  her  second 
quarter,  and,  standing  out  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  made  everything  as 
light  as  day,  and  far  moie  beautiful. 
It  lent  a  touch  almost  of  stateliness 
to  the  old  -  fashioned  house  :  the 
pointed  red  roof  with  the  gable- 
windows  looked  almost  grand  from 
the  end  of  the  short,  straight  avenue 
which  led  from  the  house  to  the 
highroad  ;  while  the  crazy  weather- 
cock, which  stands  in  such  need  of 
a  new  coat  of  paint,  and  is  so  little 
likely  ever  to  get  it,  might  be  taken 
for  a  gallant  pennon  waving  on  the 
summit.     The  indescribable   air  of 
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money-want,  the  many  little  defects 
of  repair,  which  the  cruel  hard  sun 
shows  up  so  pitilessly  by  day,  are 
treated  with  far  more  tenderness 
by  the  gentle  rays  of  the  moon. 

While  the  sun,  with  stern  justice, 
brings  out  the  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  unbeautiful,  and  puts  them  be- 
fore our  eyes  with  equal  distinct- 
ness ;  the  moon,  like  a  tender 
mother,  throws  a  veil  over  imper- 
fections, and  adds  the  charm  of 
mystery  to  what  is  already  beauti- 
ful. There  is  deceit  in  this;  but 
it  is  meant  kindly  to  us,  I  think. 

"Who  would  guess  by  this  silvery 
light  that  hardly  one  of  the  bas- 
tions that  support  the  stone  wall  of 
the  garden  is  quite  whole,  or  that 
most  of  the  red  tiles  on  the  top  are 
chipped  or  put  out  of  place ;  that 
the  once  green  shutters  of  the  win- 
dows are  in  a  state  bordering  on 
dilapidation ;  that  the  woodwork 
of  the  balcony  shows  on  close  in- 
spection strong  signs  of  incipient 
decay  ?  ]^ut  here  it  is  not  the 
moonlight  alone  which  has  glossed 
over  defects,  for  a  close  covering  of 
Canadian  vine,  that  most  beautiful 
of  tropical  creepers  which  have 
taken  root  in  our  soil,  has  drawn  its 
curtains  tightly  round  the  frail 
columns,  making  it  look  like  a  huge 
wren's  nest;  green  in  summer, 
dazzlingly  scarlet  in  autumn,  and  at 
this  moment  almovst  black,  for  the 
moonlight  has  no  colours  —  only 
black  and  white. 

To  the  right  of  the  little  avenue, 
the  lawn  is  bordered  by  a  narrow 
stream.  A  quiet,  placid,  to  all 
appearances  a  well  -  behaved  little 
stream  ;  but  in  reality  its  course, 
from  want  of  proper  control,  has 
become  as  unruly  as  that  of  many 
a  wilder -looking  water.  It  has 
stepped  out  of  its  boundaries,  and 
encroached  on  the  grass  of  the 
lawn,  which  under  its  influence  has 


gradually  lost  its  firm  elasticity  and 
become  soft  and  spongy.  In  fut, 
the  wayward  rivalet  has  created 
quite  a  little  marsh  around  it,  where 
reeds  and  bulrushes  have  sproog , 
up  in  place  of  the  short  tafte  m 
sward  which  once  covered  tbe 
ground.  At  one  spot,  in  the  Terr 
heart  pf  the  marsh,  where  the  tafl- 
est  reeds  stand,  the  water  has 
formed  for  itself  a  deep  round  hole, 
where  it  seems  to  lie  and  salk  like 
a  spoilt  child  hiding  its  face,  oat  of 
reach  of  anything  less  airy  than 
a  dragon-fly  or  a  gnat  Bat  the 
moon  has  found  oat  the  secret 
haunt,  and  likes  to  throw  her 
brightest  beams  into  the  verv  depth 
of  the  pool,  forcing  the  darlk  water 
to  smile;  and  the  stalks  of  the 
reed  to  look  black  by  contrast 

There  is  movement  and  aoand 
among  the  rushes  and  in  the  water 
— little     splashes    and     rustling^  i 
and  if  yon  look  narrowlv,  yoa  wiW 
see  many  little  dark  objects,  with- 
out any  definite  shape,  lying  immov- 
able  on   the  surface  of  the  pooL 
Look  more  narrowly  still,  and  each 
of  the  shapeless  objects  will  lUr^ 
at  you  with  idiotic  goggling  eyea^-^ 
countless    frogs    floating    lazily  *** 
their  native  clement,  and  recruiting 
strength  for  their  daily  concert 

Across  the  avenue,  at  the  oth^^ 
side,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  mi^^ 
chievous  stream,  the  lawn  present^ 
a  better  figure.     Even  here  thongto^ 
it  cannot  be  called  lawn — ^heing 
cross-breed  between  a  hayfield 
an  orchard.  Some  tardy  Maik^fm 
are  buzzing  about,  round  and  roon^ 
the  plum  and  apple  trees,  fooliahl^ 
surprised    at   finding  no   WowofO^^ 
They   feel   out  of  place,  for  the^ 
have   miscalculated   their   time  b]^ 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  find,  OIP- 
unfolding  their  brown  wings  in  tlMi^ 
world,  that  they  arc  old-fashioned. 
already,   and    that    butterflies  and 
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are  the  queens  of  the  day. 
vith  the  fruit  -  trees,  and 
J  piled  against  them,  are 
ks  of  freshly-cut  hay,  not 
y  button-mushrooms,  both 
and  colour,  for  they  are 
•  now  than  bv  dav.  Each 
c  has  a  big  black  shadow 

much  more  conspicuous 
f.     The  array  of  shadows 

monotonous  in  its  unifor- 
t  stay — here  is  an  excep- 
!  of  the  little  cocks  at  the 
end  of  the  field  has  got 
dow  than  it  would  seem 
;o.  The  rounded  outline 
by  irregular  shapes,  which 
s  impassable  than  their 
njjs.  Subdued  voices  en- 
stillness  of  the  night,  and 
odour  of  a  cigar  mingles 
perfume  of  the  hay. 
lie  had  made  herself  a 
jle  scat  on  the  top  of  the 
.  was  lazily  pulling  at  the 

apparently  no    more    ob- 
that  of  extricating  all  the 

daisies     and    buttercups 

2  could  find.  Beside  her, 
ge  of  her  dress,  her  Italian 
d  crouched  in  an  attitude 
■111  discomfort  —  its  long 
ore  prcternatu  rally  long 
al,  sinking  drowsily  dow^n 
outstretched  paws. 

delightful   it   is   to    have 

here,    isn't    it,    Arnold  ?" 

brielle,    who    was    chieflv 

^n  the  conversation.     *'  If 

3  were  with  us  also,  it 
;  quite  perfect.  AVhat  is 
^  now,  1  wonder  ?  What 
think    he    is    doing,    Ar- 

rar-puffs  went  on  steadily, 
iswer  seemed  forthcoming 
pient  question.  Gabriclle 
;  persistency  in  her,  and 
1  to  rouse  her  brother's 
by  pricking  the  back  of 
with  a  long  stiff  grass- 
his  produced  some  effect. 


"I  wonder  you  don't  ask  me 
what  I  think  all  Otto's  brother 
officers,  from  the  colonel  down- 
wards, are  doing  at  this  moment!" 
he  exclaimed,  impatiently  ;  **  my 
chances  of  knowing  would  be  just 
as  good  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other." 

Arnold  was  lying  in  a  posture  of 
oriental  ease,  stretched  almost  at 
full  length  on  the  grass.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  the  deceitful  moonlight 
which  made  it  appear  as  if  he  were 
lying  at  the  feet  of  Hermine.  Her- 
mine,  with  her  back  against  the 
haycock,  and  her  head  thrown 
back  upon  it,  was  occupied  in  doing 
nothing. 

The  moonlight  is  full  upon  her 
face,  and  here  also  its  touch  has  been 
favourable ;  for,  seen  at  this  mo- 
ment, her  fine  features  in  strong  re- 
lief, the  colour  in  her  cheek  soft- 
ened to  a  delicate  tint,  and  the 
strange  light  glancing  along  the 
coils  of  her  heavy  flaxen  plaits,  she 
looks  positively  beautiful ;  whereas 
by  daylight  she  has  never  been 
called  more  than  a  handsome  girl. 
For  a  very  fastidious  taste,  the 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  chin  are 
too  heavy,  the  ripe  scarlet  lips  a 
trifle  too  full,  the  blue  eyes  some- 
what monotonous  in  their  unvary- 
ing sweetness  of  expression.  Her 
height  is  a  trying  one  for  a  woman  ; 
but  she  carries  herself  well,  if  with 
rather  too  much  stateHness.  In 
short,  the  tout  ensemble  of  her 
appearance  has  something  rather 
too  ponderous  for  a  girl,  but  which 
in  a  young  matron  would  be  quite 
in  place,  and  almost  perfection  for 
the  model  of  some  ancient  German 
heroine. 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  so  silent 
to-night,  Amold,"  Gabrielle  began 
again  in  a  minute.  **  I  wish  you 
would  talk.  Was  there  nothing 
more  in  Otto's  letter?  Why  does 
he  not  say  how  many  rooms  there 
are   in   aunt    Olivia's    house  ?     Or 
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what  the  companion  is  like, — whe- 
ther she  is  young  or  old  ?" 

"  What  can  it  matter,"  retorted 
Arnold,  making  a  change  in  his  ori- 
ental position,  *'  whether  there  are 
half-a-dozen  or  two  dozen  rooms  in 
the  house  ?  or  whether  the  com- 
panion is  thirty  or  fifty  ?" 

"  I  suppose  she  was  not  worth 
describing,"  Hermine  put  in,  mildly. 

There  was  silence  now  for  some 
minutes.  Gabriclle,  the  chief  talker, 
being  subdued  by  the  want  of  favour 
with  which  her  topics  of  conversa- 
tion had  been  received,  waited  for 
some  one  else  to  start  a  subject. 

No  one  seemed  inclined  to  do 
80 — that  is,  no  one  but  the  frogs  at 
the  other  side  of  the  avenue.  A 
solitary  croak  was  heard  across  from 
the  marsh  ;  and  another  followed, 
and  again  another,  until  the  croak- 
ing voices,  answering  each  other, 
were  joined  in  a  monotonous,  over- 
powering concert.  Not  such  an  un- 
ruly concert  either,  as  might  bo 
supposed ;  for  the  pauses  and  be- 
ginnings are  evidently  regulated  by 
some  .  means  or  other.  I  have 
wondered  sometimes  what  these 
means  •  are ;  whether  it  is  some 
mysterious  instinct  which  sways 
the  amphibious  chorus,  or  whether 
they  follow  the  lead  of  some  one 
amongst  them,  who  acts  as  band- 
master to  the  rest. 

"  There  are  those  horrid  frogs 
again !"  burst  out  Gabrielle,  for- 
getting her  resolutions  of  silence ; 
"  wouldn't  Otto  be  savage  if  he 
were  here  !  Do  you  remember,  Her- 
mine, how  he  used  to  throw  stones 
at  them  to  make  them  be  quiet  ?" 

"Poor  frogs  !  I  always  was  sorry 
for  them  ;  1  find  nothing  disagree- 
able in  the  sound.  On  the  contrary, 
I  never  fall  asleep  so  pleasantly  as 
when  listening  to  them." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you,  Hermine  I" 
shrieked  Gabrielle,  with  horror; 
'*  fancy  listening  to  frogs!  I 
always    shut    my    window     quite 


tight,  so  as  not  to  hear  their  v\ 
croaking  voices  ;  and  sometin 
have  to  put  wadding  in  my  ea 
I  go  on  hearing  the  sound 
after  I  am  asleep,  and  tbey  ] 
me  all  night." 

"  Now,  Gabrielle  dear,  are 
not  exaggerating  a  little  T'  p 
her  friend,  soothingly.  "  Ho^ 
you  get  80  excited  about  sn 
trifle  ?"— f or  in  truth  Gabriclh 
worked  herself  up  into  a  stal 
the  subject  of  her  fancied  ene 
"  I  cannot  help  liking  the  frog 
they  remind  me  of  dear  Stein  I 
and  I  always  miss  them,  eve 
home." 

"  I  have  no  particular  objo 
to  the  animals,"  observed  At 
"as  long  as  they  remain  in 
proper  place  ;  but  wo  certainly 
too  much  of  their  society  that 
ten  years  ago,  when  Otto  ai 
tried  to  drain  the  lawn,  and 
succeeded  in  swamping  the  eel 

"  And  how  angry  Otto  was 
me,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  bccan 
screamed  when  I  met  a  frog  oi 
staircase  !  He  said  it  was  nn^ 
ful  of  me  to  cast  up  the  frogs  ii 
face,  after  ho  had  taken  all 
trouble  to  rid  the  neighbonrhoc 
the  marsh." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Arnold ;i 
this  dav  Otto  cannot  bear  I 
laughed  at  about  the  matter, 
oflered  to  repeat  the  experimei 
the  time,  but  the  joint  entreatii 
the  whole  family  prevailed  i 
him  to  relinquish  his  project" 

A  pause,  broken  only  by 
croak,  croak,  croak  of  the  f 
yonder. 

"  1  wonder,"   said    Gabriell 
last^  "  what  wo  will  be   doing 
June?  whether  we  will  all  sit 
gether  on  the  same  haycock,  a 
are  doing  to-night,  and  Otto 
us  ?    Do  vou  think  so,  Arnold 

"Do  I   think  the   haycock 
be  the  same  \    Couldn't  you 
answered  that  question  withon 
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to  me  ?  I  daresav  we  will 
ng  on  some  haycock  or  other 
une,  and  find  it  quite  as 
b  as  we  are  doing  now,"  be 
ed,  with  an  odd  smile  lurk- 
»nt  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
thinking  of  the  half -promise 

given  his  father,  and  in- 
i\y    his    eyes    sought   Her- 

Sonie  foreshadowing  of  the 

e  must  have  read  in  his,  for 

ced  away  from   him,  and,  as 

le  moonlight  would  let  one 

colour  deepened. 

June  !     How  long  the  time 

;eem  till  the  summer  came ! 

how  it  made  her  heart  beat 

:  of  what  it  must  bring:  for 

With    one    of    the    heart's 

contradictions,   she  felt  re- 

lat  her  happiness  should  be 

ed  ;    it  would  have  seemed 


too  overwhelming  had  she  stood  on 
its  brink. 

The  white  mist  was  rising  higher 
over  the  marsh,  and  Gabrielle  shiv- 
ered. Arnold  started,  and  rose  to 
his  feet.  He  too  had  been  thinking 
of  next  June,  and  had  forgotten  how 
bad  for  Gabrielle  the  night  air  wa^ 

That  night,  when  Hermine  was 
in  her  room,  she  stood  for  long  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window  into  the  full 
moonshine — watching  the  shadows 
which  fell  across  the  avenue,  and 
listening  to  the  dull  croaking  which 
she  said  she  liked,  and  which  had 
never  sounded  to  her  so  melodious 
as  to-night. 

Her  window  was  left  open,  and 
in  falling  asleep  at  last,  the  only 
sound  which  the  night  air  carried 
up  to  her  was  still  the  same  mono- 
tonous croak,  croak,  croak. 


CHAPTER   IX.- 


"der  handschuh." 


"  Hcrr  Ritter,  lat  cure  Lleb  po  heise, 
Wie  ihr  mir's  schwOrt  za  jeder  Stand, 
£i,  so  bcbt  mir  den  Handschuh  auf  !'^ 

— SCHILLBR. 


:,  croak,  croak  it  sounded 
he  open  window,  through 
le  morning  sun  was  begin- 
send  its  warm  rays. 

awoke  with  a  start,  and 
ler  eyes  violently.  It  was 
?t  her  time  of  rising,  and 
as   no    disoruisinfj  the    fact 

had    overslept    herself — a 

most  rare  occurrence, 
eight  o'clock  actually,  the 
en  she  usually  was  on  her 
Tom  her  morning's  walk 
forest !  It  was  provoking 
missed  it  to-day.  She  sat 
(I  and  looked  towards  the 

on  the  broad  low  sill  a 
en  tree-frog  was  s(|uatting, 
>rth  at  intervals  the  boom- 
k  which    had  aroused  her 

slumber. 

on    the    \cranda    outside, 
paw  delicately  raised,  and 

XXV. — NO.  DCCLXIII. 


her  upper  lip  drawn  up  ever  so 
slightly,  was  regarding  the  intruder 
with  an  air  of  profound  but  silent 
disgust.  To  bark  at  such  a  low 
animal  would  have  been  far  beneath 
her  dignity, 

**That  means  rain,"  said  Keata, 
referring  to  the  frog,  not  to  Ficha, 
as  she  hastily  rose  and  rapidly  got 
through  her  toilet. 

Otto  had  been  watching  the 
house  impatiently  for  the  last  two 
hours ;  but  now,  fairly  wearied  out 
with  waiting,  he  resolutely  turned 
away,  and  bent  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  farm-buildmgs. 

**  I  must  have  a  look  at  that  roan 
again,"  he  said  to  himself — at  the 
same  time,  however,  glancing  back 
over  his  shoulder,  to  see  if  nobody 
was  yet  forthcoming. 

"  Halloa  I  what's  this  T  as  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sight 
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of  a  freshly-painted  yellow  gig  (I 
don't  think  it  was  exactly  a  gig 
either,  in  the  correct  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  it  was  more  like  a  gig 
than  anything  else),  evidently  jnst 
aiTived,  for  the  tall  white  mare  was 
steaming  hot. 

•  Otto  put  up  his  hand  to  slfade 
his  eyes  from  the  sun  and  obtain  a 
better  view  of  this  strange  vehicle ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  he  became 
aware  of  a  nearer  object,  a  man  in 
a  yellow  nankeen  suit,  walking 
briskly  towards  him.  The  colour 
alone  would  have  made  Otto  in- 
stinctively connect  the  man  with 
the  gig,  had  not  the  fact  of  the 
rarity  of  such  apparitions  pointed 
to  the  same  conclusion.  For  ten 
days  Otto  had  not  seen  a  new  face 
— for  it  was  ten  days  now  since  his 
arrival  here, — and  with  a  slight 
movement  of  something  like  excite- 
ment, ho  unconsciously  quickened 
his  step  to  meet  this  fellow-creature. 
Human  nature  has  its  demands ; 
and  any  man,  even  a  man  in  love, 
will  gladly  hail  the  first  face  ho 
sees,  after  having  been  debarred 
from  society  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  Mexico,  ceremony  is  easily 
dispensed  with,  and  the  two  men 
had  soon  exchanged  greetings. 

The  wearer  of  the  yellow  nan- 
keen suit  was  short  and  broad  of 
stature ;  he  was  one  of  those  pain- 
fully fresh-coloured  men  often  met 
with  in  our  countries,  but  seldom 
in  the  tropics.  Such  men  have 
usually  got  thick  lips  and  bushy 
hair, — and  here  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule  ;  for  the  crop  of  closely- 
cut  curls,  which  burst  from  under 
the  brim  of  his  wide  straw  hat,  was 
dense  enough  to  serve  for  founda- 
tion to  some  sorts  of  fancy-work: 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  end- 
less patterns  could  have  been  traced 
on  it,  like  on  raised  velvet. 

In  age,  the  new-comer  presented 
an  appearance  of  about  thirty-five. 
The     first     thing    which    attracted 


attention  about  him  was  th€ 
air  of  self-satisfaction  whi 
vaded  his  whole  person.  Id 
there  was  a  very  perceptil 
of  the  Hebrew  about  him ; 
name  of  Herr  Emanuel  Fad> 
under  which  he  introduced 
served  to  give  colouring 
suggestion.  This  man  ii 
Otto,  further,  that  he  ^ 
junior  partner  of  the   attc 

£ ,  who  was  Miss  Bod( 

banker  and  man  of  bnsiness. 

The   mention  of  basines 
Otto  prick  np   his   ears, 
this  is  just    the    sort   of 
fellow  1  want,"  he  thought 
a  little    skilful    pumping, 
extract   lots    of    informatic 
him." 

After  the  nnavoidable  p 
aries  of  conversation,  Otic 
the  first  step  towards  pump 
saying,  in  a  studiously 
tone,  "  You  have  come,  I  \ 
on  a  summons  from  Miss 
bach  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  just  so— on 
mons :  it  is  the  fourth  time 
the  last  two  months ;  that  m 
average  of  once  a-fortnigbt 
so  bad,  is  it  9"  and  Mr.  Pad 
rubbed  his  hands  and  lang 
what  he  considered  to  bo  a  ] 
manner. 

"  MissBodenbach  keeps y4 
well  employed  then,  it  seems 
remarked,  carefully  removio 
particle  of  curiosity  from  hij 

"Yes,  well  employed — w 
ployed,  that's  the  word  f 
said  the  attorney,  shutting  o 
and  with  the  other  thro' 
sidelong  glance  on  his  eomp; 

"  Have  yon  any  notion  wh 
mission  is  to-day  ?" 

"What  my   mission   is 
Oh,  no,  not  the  slightest  n 
not  the  slightest   notion,     j 
I  may   eay  no  more  notion 
than   you   have !"  and  Mr. 
heclit  rubbed  his  hands  with 
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and  shook  all  over  with  the 
lent  called  forth  by  his  joke. 

the  animal  laughing  at  me, 
der?"  was  Otto's  inward  re- 
D,  as  ho  struggled  hard  to 
•  his  disgust.     It  would   not 

quarrel  with  the  man  yet; 
rht  still  prove  useful. 
5  other  went  on  talking  :  "  No, 
o,  not  the  slightest  notion ; 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
)mething  of  importance." 
eally  ?"  put  in  Otto,  languidly, 
es,  just  so,  of  importance ; 
i  of  great  importance.  My 
pal  would  have  come  himself 
ad  been  possible ;  but  then,  it 
ot  possible.     In  fact,  I   may 

was  I//? possible.  My  principal 
bis  moment  on  his  back  with 
in  his  right  leg" — here  Herr 
uel,  by  way  of  greater  clear- 
lapped  his  corresponding  limb 
'ay  which  made  Otto  shudder, 
sutfers  acutely  from  gout.     In 

'.  may  say " 

h   yes,   I   suppose   he  does," 

in  Otto,  for  they  were  getting 
he  house  now  ;  "  and  so  you 
;ome  in  his  place  ?" 
I  his  place,  yes,  just  so.  And 
e  a  notion  that  I  won't  fill 
lace  so  badly  either.  It  is 
lie  first  time,"  the  attorney 
3n,  giving  his  not  over-white 

a  pull  up  with  a  movement 
?nse  complacency,  **that  such 
>ns  have  been  intrusted  to  me ; 
may  say  that  they  were  always 
iplishcd  to  everybody's  satis- 
n.  Ladies,  you  know" — here 
lin  shut  one  eye,  and  this  time 
d    with    the     other — "always 

a  young  man  to  an  old  one, 
n  matters  of  business.     Now 

Id  tell  you  a  case,  two  years 

1^ 

ook  here,  you'll  tell  me  all 
that  afterwards,"  interrupted 
with  rather  more  warmth  than 
juite  consistent  with  his  rdle 
inuye.      Then,   relapsing   mto 


indifference,  "There  won't  be  time 
for  it  now,  you  see :  we  will  have 
to  join  the  ladies  in  a  minute ;  it 
must  be  quite  breakfast-time." 

Otto  tried  hard  to  get  up  an 
artificial  yawn,  and  then  to  etifie  it 
skilfully,  as  he  proceeded,  **What 
splendid  country  there  is  about 
here  1  I  have  not  begun  to  weary 
of  it  yet,  in  spite  of  not  having 
stirred  from  the  spot  for  ten  days." 

"  Oh  no,  not  begun  to  weary  of  it 
yet;  just  so,  I  quite  understand," 
with  a  knowing  look  and  a  smile, 
which  made  all  Otto's  blood  boil ; 
but  hastily  stifiing  his  indignation, 
for  the  moments  were  precious,  he 
remarked  that  the  establishment 
here  could  surely  not  be  an  expen* 
sive  one  to  keep  up. 

"  Expensive  ?  oh  dear,  no,  no 
such  thing.  I  admire  your  per^ 
ception — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Rich  people 
have  got  their  cranks,  you  know, 
sometimes.  Yes,  I  may  say  their 
cranks,«in  different  ways.  Like  to 
save  their  money  in  order  to  hoard 
it  for  their  special  whims  and  hob- 
bies. Now  there  was  an  old  gentle- 
man"— Herr  Emanuel  threw  one 
more  sidelong  glance  on  his  com- 
panion, who  was  biting  his  lips  in 
silent  irritation — "  an  old  gentleman 

who  died  two  years  ago  near , 

and  for  the  last  third  of  his  life  had 
been  living  at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  Well,  he 
was  found  to  be  worth  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars — a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
I  tell  you ;  and  he  left  every  penny 
of  it,  I  may  say,  to — ha,  ha,  ha ! — 
to  the  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  lightning  conductors  put 
on  all  the  public  edifices  ;  and  the 
best  of  it  was,  that  they  all  had 
lightning-conductors  already,  ha, 
ha  1  Yes,  they  all  have  their  whims, 
young  and  old,  I  say,  and  more  es- 
pecially if  they  belong  to  the  fair 
sex — ha,  ha,  ha !" 

They  were  just  outside  the  ver- 
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auda  now,  and  Otto,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  prolong  the  conversation 
without  losing  his  temper,  made  a 
move  to  go  in,  by  saying,  "  You 
must  be  ready  for  your  breakfast 
after  your  long  drive,  and  my  aunt 
will  be  wondering  what  has  become 
of  me." 

Mr.  Fadenhecht  turned  towards 
Otto  and  looked  at  him  full  for  a 
moment. 

"  Ah  yes,  your  aunt ;  you  call  her 
your  aunt,  just  so." 

*'  Well,  perhaps  not  exactly  aunt, 
if  you  take  the  matter  quite  cor- 
rectly— rather  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved ;  but  as  she  belongs  to 
another  generation,  it  is  the  most 
natural  to  call  her  aunt.  The  re- 
lationship is  rather  complicated  ;  I 
don't  exactly  know  what  to  call 
it" 

Ho  was  conscious  of  having 
spoken  with  an  assumption  of  dig- 
nity ;  but  it  failed  to  impress  the 
auditor. 

"  Ah  yes,  just  so,  I  quite  under- 
stand," Mr.  Fadenhecht  went  on, 
speaking  half  to  himself,  while  a 
smile  of  amusement  played  upon 
his  unhandsome  features.  "The 
relationship  is  complicated,  very 
complicated ;  relationships  usually 
arc.  Kelationships  have  got  their 
conveniences  and  their  i/iconven- 
iences,  and  sometimes  they  turn 
out  not  to  be  relationships  at  all ; 
/^convenient  would  it  not  be,  eh  \ 
If  you  take  the  matter  quite  cor- 
rectly— hii,  ha,  ha! — your  aunt, 
just  so.  I  can't  make  out,  by  the 
by,  how  your  aunt  can  live  so 
quietly  here  alone — quite  out  of 
the  world,  I  may  say;  and  with 
tlje  exception  of  stray  ncpliews 
who- 
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**  But  my  aunt  is  not  quite  alone 
at  any  time,"  Otto  broke  in,  almost 
hotly ;    '*  she   has   always  got   her 

companion.   Miss — Miss "    and 

hero   suddenly  he   paused ;  and   it 
flashed  upon  his  mind  that  he  had 


been  ten  days  in  the  boose,  and  d^ 
not  know  Reata's  family  name.  K^ 
he  did  not  know  her  name.  S 
had  been  in  love  with  her  for  t^ 
whole  days,  and  knew  nothing  men 
but  that  she  was  called  Reata.  Thrd 
one  word  had  contained  so  mu  m 
for  him  that  he  had  not  thonght 
asking  more,  and  nobody  had  voli^ 
teered  the  information. 

"  Her  companion  f  Oh  yes" 
and  Otto  felt  as  if  he  could  hi^ 
kicked  the  man  for  his  odious  affia 
tation  of  forgetfuln^ss — ^^  your  aai^ 
companion,  just  so ;  but  then,  I 
ways  think  that  you  get  very  lit^. 
companionship  from  companio'^ 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I     Not  bad,  that" 

"  What  is  her  name — her  fan^  : 
name,  I  mean  ?"  asked  Otto, 
ing  very  quickly;    for   they   w 
already  in  the  passage. 

"  Her  name  ?    The  name  of  y< 
aunt's  companion !    Why,  don't 
know  it?     She  has  got  a  Qei 
name.     Her  mother " 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  know  all  about 
family,"  interrupted  the  other,  Is  c 
tily,  dreading  to  hear  another  ^a 
count  of  the  dispossessed  Indi^ 
chieftain;  ''but  I  don't  know  1>< 
name."  And  he  had  not  finisb^ 
saying  it  when  the  absurdity  o 
the  idea  struck  him. 

*'  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  to 
hear  the  name  of  your  aunt's  com- 
panion !"  answered  the  other,  with 
exasperating  slowness.  *'9he  fatf 
got  a  German  name,  I  tell  yoo. 
Yes,  a  German  name;  just  sa  1 
only  hejird  it  for  the  first  time  my- 
self a  few  months  i^,  and  it  was  by 
the  merest  chance — by  an  unfore- 
seen chance,  I  may  say." 

''What  is  her  namef  Quick f 
Otto  had  his  hand  on  the  door- 
handle. 

''Just  so;  I  am  coming  to  that" 

"  Her  name  ?"  said  Otto  imperi- 
ously. 

"  liackenegg." 

They  were  almost  in  the  room 
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the  last  word  was  said,  and 

who  was  making  coffee   at 

ler   end,  might   have   lieard 

Otto  distinctly  saw  her  give 

as  she  turned  round  and 
sight  of  his  companion.  In 
'  towards  them  she  looked 
most  frightened,  and  glanced 
>ly  from  one  to  the  other, 
it   giving   any  one   time   to 

she    greeted    the    attorney 

hat  Otto   considered   to   be 

lous  politeness. 

w   do   you   do,   Mr.  Faden- 

I  am  afraid  you  have  had 

hot  drive.     We  hardly  ex- 

you  so  early.  And  so  Mr. 
deur  was  not  able  to  come, 
lear  old  man  !  1  suppose  it 
gout  again  ?  You  must  tell 
w  sorry  we  are." 
le  she   rattled   on  with   mi- 

volubility,  Reata  kept  her 
ixed  full  on  the  attorney's 
ith  a  look  half  questioning, 
om  man  ding.  Of  Otto  she 
ken  no  notice  whatever  as 
id  this  he  felt  to  be  strange, 
greetings  to  him  of  late  had 
cry  friendly — sometimes  he 
itured  to  hope  almost  more 
riendly.  While  speaking, 
d    been   nervously  fumbling 

pocket,  and  now  abruptly 
off  her  phrase  with,  "  I  must 
.'ft  my  keys  on  the  veranda. 
Bodenbach, — no,  not  you, 
Jenhccht,"  as  Herr  Emanuel, 
3  yet  had  been  able  to  do 
r  beyond  bowing  and  rub- 
s  hands,  was  about  to  make 
e  rush — "you  are  to  stav 
1  am  sure  Baron  Bodenbach 
so  kind." 

said  with  increasing  nervous- 
md  Otto  noticed  that  she  had 
very  red,  and  was  squeezing 
le  bread-pellets  between  her 
"You  will  find  them  in 
y  hammock,  I  think,  or,  if 
I    Ficha's    basket.       Do    go 

for  I   want  to  make  tea," 


she  called  after  him,  as  Otto  almost 
reluctantly  left  the  room. 

lie  was  surprised  and  hurt  by 
her  manner  and  her  evident  wish 
to  get  rid  of  him.  "What  on  earth 
has  come  over  her,  I  wonder?"  he 
reflected,  bitterly.  "  She  is  quite 
changed  since  last  night.  Make 
tea,  indeed  1     Pshaw  !" 

In  order  to  get  to  the  ham- 
mocks he  hail  to  pass  the  window, 
and  in  passing  just  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Reata  standing  near  Mr.  Faden- 
hecht,  and  talking  to  him  with 
great  earnestness,  but  evidently 
with  lowered  voice,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing overheard.  Even  had  it  not 
been  so.  Otto  was  a  gentleman,  and 
could  not  have  spied  on  her  ac- 
tions. So,  turning  his  back  upon 
them  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  he 
strode  off  towards  the  end  of  the 
veranda.  Mechanically  he  turned 
out  the  hammock  and  Ficha's  bas- 
ket, but  found  no  keys.  The  win- 
dow had  to  be  repassed ;  and  this 
time  he  kept  his  back  towards  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  resolutely 
looked  away.  But  the  sound  of 
Reata's  voice,  which  reached  his 
ears,  made  his  spirit  fume  within 
him. 

"  What  can  she  have  to  say  to 
that  low  cad?  Something  I  am 
not  to  hear,  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
wish  to  do  so.  Sending  me  to  look 
for  keys,  like  a  baby,  just  to  keep 
me  quiet  1  Why  couldn't  she  speak 
out,  and  say  that  she  had  confi- 
dences to  make  to  this  fellow  ?  Of 
course  I  can  respect  her  secrets — 
haven't  the  slightest  curiosity  on 
the  subject;  wonder  what  it  was, 
though." 

He  felt  put  out,  snubbed,  gene- 
rally ill-used;  and  what  added  to 
his  irritation  was  the  inward  con- 
sciousness that  the  process  of 
"pumping''  Herr  Emanuel,  from 
wnich  he  had  hoped  such  great 
things,  had  turned  out  a  most  de- 
plorable failure.     In   spite  of    bis 
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unrestrained  manner  and  seeuQing- 
ly  random  mode  of  conversation, 
that  oflTensive  but  acute  individual 
liad  managed  to  answer  all  Otto's 
questions,  and  to  respond  to  all  his 
suG^gcstions,  without  letting  him 
gain  a  single  point  of  information. 

Otto  decided  that  he  was  far  too 
furious  to  go  back  to  breakfast ;  ho 
would  leave  them  plenty  of  time 
for  their  secrets,  and  smoke  a  cigar 
out  here  alone.  lie  repeated 
"  d/owV  several  times  to  himself, 
as  if  enjoying  the  dismal  sound  of 
the  word,  l^y  the  time  the  cigar 
was  lit  the  pangs  of  hunger  bogan 
to  assert  themselves,  and  it  is 
doubtful  how  long  his  resolution 
would  have  held  out  if  he  had  not 
at  that  moment  encountered  aunt 
Olivia;  and  unable  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  reason  of  his  soli- 
tary grandeur,  he  accompanied  her 
back  into,  the  house  and  the  break- 
fast-room. 

Reata  and  the  attorney  were  in 
much  the  same  position  as  he  had 
left  them  in — she  pouring  out  coffee 
at  the  table,  and  ho  planted  with 
his  back  towards  the  window,  rub- 
bing  his   hands   with   irrepressible 


glee. 


"  I  wish  he  would  rub  the  skin 
off  them  I"  thought  Otto,  amiably, 
as  he  took  his  place  at  the  table, 
and  noticed  with  inward  disquietude 
lieata's  heightened  colour. 

"Your  humble  ser\'ant,  Miss 
Bodenbach,"  said  Mr.  Fadcnhecht, 
advancing  towards  the  old  lady, 
speaking  with  disjointed  slowness, 
and  in  a  tone  of  most  profound  re- 
spect, which  (.Hto  at  once  set  down 
as  servile  cringiness ;  "  I  hope  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
flfood  health." 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
keys;  Reata  did  not  inquire,  and 
evidently  did  not  expect  to  get 
them :  and  Otto's  temper  was  not 
improved  when,  after  a  moment,  he 
discovered  that  they  were  sticking 
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in  the  tea-caddy,  and  must  hi 
been  there  safely  before  he  went 
his  fruitless  hunt. 

His  aunt's  presence  be  felt  to 
a  relief;    and  during   the   rest 
breakfast  he  devoted  his  conveirsi- 
tion,  such  as  it  was,  chiefly  to  h^ 

Reata,  on  the  contrary,  havj 
recovered  her  equanimity,  sho 
an  unusual  amount  of  high  Bpirlt^ 
and  went  on  talking  with  alm<3€t 
feverish  gaiety  to  Mr.  Fadenhe(?lit, 
whose  humour  waxed  more  mdis^nt 
every  moment,  while  the  friction 
of  his  hands  grew  proportionat>ely 
more  violent. 

In  spite  of  the  icy  answers, 
barely  civil  sometimes,  which  i^bb 
all  Otto  vouchsafed  to  give,  ho 
caixied  on  the  conversation  across 
the  table  with  imperturbable  blan<i* 
ness;  and  further,  to  Otto's  infinite 
disgust,  took  to  calling  him  " 
dear  Baron." 

"Only  fancy  my  having 
slept  myself  to-day !"  said  Re<«.**t 
when  breakfast  was  nearly  ov^*- 
**  Just  to-day  of  all  days  !'• 

"  Why  just  to-day  t"  Otto  oo-ciW 
not  forbear  inquiring. 

She  had  caught  herself  np 
her  phrase,  and  now  answered 
patiently,  "  Never  mind,  it  is  n 
ingthat  need  concern  you.  My  o 
sleeping  was  on  a  grand  scale 
she  went  on,  quickly,  "for  it 
past  eight  o'clock  when  I  awoke 

"Yes,  it  was  quite  that," 
Otto,  eagerly.  "  I  thought 
must  be  ill  when  yon  had 
appeared  for  two  hours  after 
usual  time;  and  Ficha  seeim 
think  the  same,  for  no  suppl 
tions  or  arguments  would  in 
her  to  abandon  her  guard  in  f**^**' 
of  your  window  and  coma  ^^ 
walking  with  me." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  the  9i^^ 
som's  character,  or  you  would    ^^ 
have  wasted  your  eloquence  in  tAif 
way." 

"Two  hours  is  a  long  time  to 
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ear  Baron,  is  it  not?" 
[r.  Fadenhecht,  insinuat- 

nds  what  you  are  wait- 
as  Otto's  answer;  and 
next  minute  Mr.  Faden- 

indulgiug  in  one  more 

muttering,  "  Ah  yes, 
ire  waiting  for,  just  so," 

of  intense  delight,  got 

^clared    himself   at    the 

ice,    mentioning   at  the 

that  he  would   have  to 

hour. 

the  room,  saying  some- 
;  not  wishing  to  disturb 
half    expecting    to    be 

and  invited  to  assist 
erence.  No  such  sum- 
however  ;  and  betaking 
the  room  which  served 
3om,  he  threw  himself 
on  to  an  ottoman,  and 
while  away  the  time  by 
Having  smoked  for  three 
began  to  find  the  time 
stretching     his    hand 

little  bookcase  beside 
lied  out  a  book,  bound 
oather  —  a  worn,  faded 
ich  had  once  been  hand- 
biller's  Balladen '  was 
1  on  the  cover  and  title- 
the  fly-leaf  there  was, 
tten  in  a  well-known 
')  my  dearest^  beloved 
>uaj  from  her  loving 
(her    Bodenhach.     June 


years  affo ! 


!  There  is 
trange  in  seeing  a  hand- 
itiniately  familiar  dated 
,  before  we  were  born 
.f. 

— loving,"  mused  Otto, 
nd  somehow  the  idea 
ather's  attachment  did 

him  half  as  absurd  as 
three  weeks  ago. 
led  through  the  pages  : 
dein  J)r(ir/ien,  Toucher, 

Hitter    To</ffcnburf/j  — 


here  the  page  opened  more  easily, 
for  there  was  a  dried  flower,  a  little 
sprig  of  lilac,  keeping  tho^  place  as 
book-mark,  a^  old  as  the  book,  and 
without  a  particle  of  colour  or  scent 
remaining  about  it;  only  on  the 
page  opposite  it  bad  left  a  deep 
purplish  -  green  stain,  which  ren- 
dered the  first  verse  almost  illegible, 
and  penetrated  through  the  next 
few  leaves. 

Ho  bad  not  read  the  ballad  for 
years — not  since  he  was  a  school- 
boy; and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  were  reading  it  for  the  first  time, 
so  different  was  the  meaning  it  con- 
veyed. 

The  opening  of  the  breakfast- 
room  door  aroused  his  attention, 
and  this  sound  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  d^arture  of  Mr. 
Fadenhecht  from  the  house.  In 
the  next  second  Reata  entered  the 
room,  and  began  giving  vent  to 
her  relief. 

'*  Thank  heaven,  that  odious  man 
is  gone !"  she  exclaimed,  sitting 
down  on  a  low  stool  near  the  win- 
dow. "  I  usually  lose  my  temper 
with  him,  but  this  time  I  think  I 
managfed  pretty  well." 

**  Yes,  I  think  so."  said  Otto, 
with  a  shade  of'  stiffness  in  his 
voice,  at  the  same  time  flinging 
down  the  open  volume  of  Schiller, 
face  downwards,  on  the  table  beside 
him. 

**  What  have  you  got  hold  of 
there?"  she  said,  taking  it  up. 
"  Schiller  I"  looking  at  him  with 
an  odd  sparkle  in  her  eyes.  "  Have 
you  been  admiring  the  illustrations  f 
It  is  a  very  precious  volume,  yea 
know." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  he  answered, 
not  quite  knowing  in  what  sense 
this  was  meant. 

"  You  must  not  fling  it  down  in 
that  way,"  went  on  Keata,  with 
the  air  of  admonishing  a  child ; 
"the  Ancient  Giraflfe  dotes  upon 
the  book." 
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"  So  I  should  gness,  from  the 
inscription  on  the  fly-leaf.  I  think 
I  have  lieard  of  this  book  before. 
I  fancy  it  was  one  of  the  things 
which  my  father  sent  messages 
about." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  answered  Reata, 
as  she  turned  over  the  pages.  "  Your 
father  gave  you  a  great  many  mes- 
sages for  your  aunt,  did  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  good  many." 

"It  has  been  a  lifelong  attach- 
ment, then  ?"  asked  Reata,  turning 
over  another  page,  "  on  his  side  ?" 

**0n  both  sides,  apparently," 
laughed  Otto,  lightly. 

'*  Ah  !  vou  ^  think  so  ?"  She 
looked  lip  with  that  same  odd 
sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

"I  only  judge  from  appear- 
ances." 

"  Appearances  are  very  deceitful 
— very,"  and  she  shook  her  head 
mysteriously. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked, 
in  litter  bewilderment.  "  You  have 
just  been  telling  me  that  she  dotes 
upon  this  book." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  anything ; 
I  was  only  thinking  how  delusive 
our  hopes  sometimes  are." 

"  For  instance,  those  which  mv 
father  has  been  cherishing  ?" 

**  For  instance,  those  which  your 
father  has  been  cherishing." 

"  On  tlie  subject  of  my  aunt's 
constancy  ?" 

**0n  the  subject  of  your  aunt's 
constancy." 

"  Well,  his  delusion  need  not  be 
disturbed.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  she  had  been  constant,  since 
she  has  remained  single  all  her  life." 

Reata  raised  her  head  again 
quickly,  and  laughed.  "  Oh  no, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him — 
let  him  remain  deluded." 

"You  persist  in  talking  of  de- 
lusions ?" 

"  I  persist." 

"  But  how  can  that  be  3" 
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'^  Don't  ask  any  more  qneatio 
it  is  not  a  proper  aabject  for 
cussion," — she  put  her  finger  on 
lips.     '*  I  have  told  yoa  too  m 
already." 

"Then  I  suppose  the  evide 
of  that  dried  lilac  is  not  to 
tnisted  ?" 

"  So  that  is  what  yon  call  li 
she   said,   putting  down  the  b 
on   her  knee   and  examining 
bleached   flower.     "  I   should 
to  see  a  fresh  lilac  growing." 

**  Would  you  ?    We    nave 
lots  of   them  at    SteinbUhl," 
Otto  thouo:ht  how  much  he  ahoald 
enjoy  showing  them  to  her. 

"  What    a    stain    this    one   liM 
made !     Look,  it  has   gone   rig^bi 
through    and    made    the    Bitterns 
beard  purple  1     What  a  fiffore   he 
looks !"  she  went  on,  holding  iip» 
for  Otto's  criticism,  the  represeatJ^ 
tion     of    a    distressingly    meagrv*^ 
elderly  hermit,  sitting  on  a  benoHy 
the  height  of  which  nad  been 
sidcrably  overcalculatcd,  even 
his  lengthy  lower  limbs,  for  tb 
hung  down  limply,  terminating 
a   pair    of    ponderons  extrennti- 
very  like  the  weights  of  a  kitcl:*^* 
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clock.     His    half -opened     ma 
seemed  in   immediate  ezpectati 
of  the  so  greatly- wan  ted  nonm 
ment,  but  in  reality  was  meant^ 
express  admiration   and  raptu 
attention   in   the  movements  o 
plain-faced   nun   who  was  sim 
ing  at  him   from   behind   an 
grating. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
as    frightful  ?"     Reata    contina 
rubbing  the  knight*s  face  with  I 
pocket-handkerchief.     "Beards  ^^ 
tiling  I  have  got  no  patience  witb-^, 

"  They  are  very  harmless,  sarel^'v 
— and  Otto    instinctively  put    '^P 
his  hand,  and  stroked  his  beard  of 
six  weeks'  growth.     "  Why  shofll** 
men  not  wear  them  if  it  happev' 
to  suit  them  9" 
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should  they  wear  them, 
jhe  returned,  indignantly, 
ould  not  women  always 
vith  veils  over  their  faces, 

them  ?     A  man    can  be 
mder  his  beard  ;  and  any- 

be  good  -  looking  when 
t  in  that  manner.  I  am 
confess,  though,  that  even 
ot  saved  the  Ritter.  You 
ing  the  ballad,  were  you 
JV  far  had  you  got  ?" 
id  he  had  got  to  the  pas- 
e  the  liitter  is  described 
ig  his  noble  limbs  with 
lents. 

finish  it  for  you;  may  I? 
icularly  fond  of   reading 


nach  dcm  Kloster  driibcn, 

c  stundenlant^: 

m  Fcnster  seiner  Liebcn, 

^  FciisUt  klan^, 

^ic'blk'hc  sicli  zcij^tc, 

•*  theiire  Bild 

Thai  hcruntcr  neigtc, 

,  cugelmild.' 


"You  are  rather  hard  on  the 
poet,  I  think,  Fraulein  Reata;  ap- 
parently he  is  not  a  favourite  of 
yours." 

Reata  looked  at  him  warningly. 

"  Please  take  care,  Baron  Boden- 
bach,  or  you  will  be  asking  xn^ 
whether  I  like  Schiller,  in  the  fvame 
way  you  asked  me  whether  I  liked 
flowers;  and  I  will  hav3  to  give 
you  the  same  answer.  You  might 
as  well  ask  me  whether  I  like  you. 
Now  you  have  said  a  great  many 
stupid  things,  and  some  rather  good 
ones.  Some  of  Schiller's  poems  I 
cannot  endure ;  while  others  I  could 
read  every  day  of  my  life,  and  never 
tire  of.  Look,  here  on  the  next 
page  is  one  of  my  favourite  ones,' 
*  Der  Handschuh,^  " —  and  Reata 
began  reading  in  her  clear  vibrat- 
ing voice. 

She  read  this  far  diflferently,  for 
she  was  reading  con  a  more  ;  it  was 
with  passion  almost  that  she  gave 
the  last  verse — 


ow !"  Reata  exclaimed, 
olf  abruptly;  "that  is 
-'s  makes  mo  angry." 

at   what  V*  asked    Otto, 
toiiishmcnt. 

at  this  way  of  going  on, 
res  at  a  man  for  half  a 
Why  could  she  not  know 
iiind  from  the  beginning, 
'  him  instead  of  going 
nvent?" 
f    she  did    not    care   for 

Otto    ventured   to    sug- 

ihe  sliould  liave  asked  her 
oress  to  give  her  another 
he  back  of  the  convent, 
h  the  Hitter  could  not 
her.  Fancy  letting  that 
of  a  man  gogirje  up  at 
kV  day  after  day  !  What 
ample   for    the   younger 

.*st  out  laughinc:. 


"  Aber  mit  zftrtllchem  Liebesblick — 
£r  verheisst  ihm  seln  nahes  Gliick — 
Empfaugt  ihn  Fraulein  Kunigundc. 
Una  er  wirft  ihr  den  Handschnh  iifs 

Gesicht: 
'Den  Dank,  Dame,  beffchr*  Ich  nlcht!' 
Und  verlasst  sic  zur  selben  Stunde." 


"It  is  splendid!"  said  Otto, 
when  she  had  done ;  "  but  in  this 
instance  you  have  decidedly  more 
right  to  disapprove  of  the  lady's 
conduct  than  you  had  in  the  last." 

"  But  I  do  not  disapprove  of  it," 
replied  Reata,  closing  np  the  book 
with  a  bang,  her  cheeks  still  glow- 
ing with  the  excitement  of  reading; 
"  I  quite  enter  into  her  sentiments." 

"You  don't  mean  that  seriously, 
do  you?" 

"I  wish  yon  would  remember. 
Baron  Bodenbach,  that  I  always 
mean  everything  seriously.  I  do 
quite  agree  with  Fraulein  Kuni- 
gunde.      How    is    an    unfortunate 
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woman  to  know  what  a  man's  love 
is  worth  unless  she  has  tested  it  ?" 

"But  she  need  not  test  it  in 
such  a  violent  manner.  Supposing 
he  had  lost  his  life  in  the  experi- 
ment, what,  then,  would  have  been 
her  feelings?" 

"Oh,  in  that  case  she  would 
have  hewailcd  him  all  her  life,  and 
deluged  his  grave  with  tears;  at 
least,  not  exactly  grave,  for  I  sup- 
pose the  poor  man  would  not  liave 
had  one  if  he  had  been  eaten  up — 
but  something  equivalent.  Surely 
that  would  have  been  reward 
enouorh  for  him." 

**  Rather  a  sorry  sort  of  reward," 
remarked  Otto,  sotto  voce;  then 
aloud,  "but  surely  you  would  not 
be  as  cruel  as  Kunigunde  ?" 

"Why  should  you  call  it  cruel? 
After  ail,  she  was  risking  her  own 
happiness  as  much  as  his  life.  All 
tests  are  fair  in  love.  Do  you  not 
think  so  ?" 

**  Yes ;  all  tests  are  fair  in  love," 
acquiesced  Otto,  a  little  dreamily, 
feeling  at  that  moment  ready  to 
subscribe  to  any  sentiments,  how- 
ever extravagant,  as  long  as  they 
fell  from  her  lips;  and  as  he 
watched    her    face,    the     thought 


crossed  his  mind,  that  with  Sier 
uncontrolled  spirit  and  her  stra.  "Kige 
bringing-up  she  was  not  a  wocaam 
to  be  turned  easily  from  her  ^nd, 
no  matter  what  the  meaoa  inmj[ht 
be. 

"Then  I  suppose  you  think  Ibe 
Knight  Dclorges  an  unmanii^iied 
ruffian  for  throwing  the  glove  in  Jier 
face  and  leaving  her  ?*' 

"No,    not    exactly  that  eitlmer,'' 
she  said,  reflectively.     "J  am     not 
angry  with  him.      It  was  not    Ik 
fault  if  the  trial  was  too  great  for 
his    affection — but     I     pity    faiio. 
Now  I  must  go  to  the  Giraffes- 
she  interrupted  herself  anddenly— 
"  we  have  got  letters  to  write,  snd 
I  find  that  I  am  getting  into  a  babit 
of  wasting  half  my  day  in  talking 
to  you." 

She  passed  him  and  left  the 
room,  and  as  her  quick  step  went 
down  the  passage,  he  could  itiU 
bear  her  declaiming  to  herself-— 

*'  Ilorr  Rittcr,  ist  cure  Licb'  so  heias, 
Wie  ihr  mir's  8c)iwort  zu  jcdcr  Stuodi 
Ei.  so  hcbt  nilr  den  Handschuh  aaf  r 

"Yes,    I    think  I    could    hnY* 
fetched    the    glove  for  her,"  s**^ 

Otto  to  himself. 


Some  Aspects  of  the  Present  J^ench  JRepublic. 
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.Y  as  the  various  recent 
nts  of  France  bave  been 
ring  tbeir  brief  lifetimes, 
ver  been  till  after  their 
lat  the  true,  full,  thorough 
►f  the  hate  provoked  by 
3m  has  been  clearly  demon- 
rhe  alluring  but  puzzling 
that  "no  man  should  be 
)py  till  he  dies,"  is  mani- 
»plicable  to  them,  for  they 
)asscd  throu<rh  such  a  ter- 
time  after  death,  that  if 
of  them  was  ever  really 
at  all,  it  could,  clearly, 
been  while  it  was  still 
dging  from  this  frequent- 
ed experience,  we  may 
s  it  as  probable  that  the 
public  offers  an  infinitely 
tractive  picture  at  this 
lan  it  can  possibly  present 
as  been  destroyed.  Con- 
as  the  duration  of  its 
is  eminently  uncertain,  as 
crhaps,  like  some  of  its 
)rs,  grow  uglier  with  years, 
i  may  feel  unhesitatingly 
that  it  will  become  abso- 
eous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
L»mselves  directly  it  has  a 
there  is  every  advantage 
I  plating  it  while  it  still 
.cts,  and  is.  It  has  not  yet 
:o  become  much  disfigured 
3esses,or  disease,  and  is  pro- 
ittle  ugly  just  now  as  it  is 
\'  to  be;  indeed,  for  any- 
cnow  to  the  contrary,  this 
5  the  precise  moment  of 
lest  loveliness,  the  exact 
which  it  is  looking  its 
3st,  at  which  it  will  be 
teous  and  most  flatterinor 
ketch  its  portrait.  So  as, 
reasons,  we  are  sure  we 
unjust  to  it  in  noting  its 
and    expression    now,   let 


us  see  what  it  looks  like  to  us. 
We  will  be  generous  enough  to  give 
the  front  place  to  what  can  be  said 
against  it;  the  arguments  in  its 
favour — which  we  will  carefully 
enumerate — will  produce  more  effect 
if  they  are  brought  forward  last. 

Without  counting  the  smaller  in- 
dictments, four  principal  accusa- 
tions are  laid  by  a  good  many  of 
the  French  at  the  dooi^  of  their  pre- 
sent Republic :  they  reproach  it  for 
its  origin,  for  its  Radical  tendencies, 
for  the  persistent  mediocrity  of  its 
representatives,  for  its  want  of  ex- 
ternal dignity.  Let  us  look  at  these 
charges  successively. 

First,  as  to  its  birth  —  about 
which  many  nasty  things  have  been 
said.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  apparent  irregularity 
around  its  cradle ;  it  is  true  that 
the  child  saw  the  light  in  the  gutter, 
in  the  midst  of  riot  and  violence, 
and  that  its  father  was  never  identi- 
fied. But,  after  all,  those  facts  sup- 
ply no  conclusive  proof  that  its 
parents  were  not  reputable  persons, 
with  an  avowable  position  in  the 
world.  Its  mother,  at  all  events,  was 
perfectly  well  known ;  she  was  one 
of  those  stem  females  whose  rugged 
virtue  crushes  all  imputations,  the 
whisper  of  whose  name  suffices  alone 
to  silence  scandal.  Her  resolute 
uncompromising  morality  bestowed 
unquestionable  legitimacy  on  her 
offspring ;  she  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  progenitor  required  for  a  Repub- 
lic ;  she  was — Necessity. 

But  though  it  is  just  to  cordially 
acknowledge  that  the  babe  was  bom 
of  what  looks  like  an  unimpeachable 
stock,  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that 
its  early  advantages  all  ended  there, 
and  that  the  other  beginnings  of  its 
existence  were  singularly  unsatisfac- 
tory.  As  soon  as  its  rigid  mother  had 
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performed  the  dry  duty  of  "  recog- 
nising" it,  according  to  French  law, 
she  seemed  to  immediately  forget 
it.  So,  as  the  poor  creature  had  no 
other  relative — not  even  an  aunt — 
it  was  left  to  run  about  the  streets, 
with  no  schooling,  no  manners,  and 
scarcely  any  clothes.  It  was  indeed 
so  utterly  neglected,  that  it  was  posi- 
tively not  baptised  till  it  was  more 
than  four  years  old  !  It  never  pos- 
sessed a  name  that  it  could  legally  call 
it«  own  during  the  entire  period  be- 
tween its  birth,  on  4th  September 
1870,  and  its  formal  registration  as 
a  French  citizen  on  25th  February 
1875.  It  was,  in  fact,  throughout 
that  time  an  outcast,  just  as  Moses, 
Romulus,  and  Cyrus  had  been  iu 
their  childhood ;  and  it  had  count- 
less enemies  who  tried  with  all  their 
raiofht  to  murder  it.  It  stuck  to 
life,  howerer,  and  at  last  its  mother, 
having  vainly  sought  to  discover 
any  other  heir  that  she  could  set  in 
its  place,  began  to  feel  a  call  to 
behave  maternally,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  towards  the  young  vaga- 
bond. So  she  picked  it  up  out  of 
the  misery  in  which  she  had  left  it 
at  its  birth,  washed  it,  put  clean 
clothes  upon  it^  made  it  as  smart  as 
her  means  allowed,  had  it  christen- 
ed, began  its  education,  and  did  in 
a  rouc^h,  half -unwilling  fashion, 
what  she  could  to  give  it  a  chance 
of  making  its  way. 

But  though,  at  that  date,  the 
child  became  responsible  and  began 
to  count  in  life, — though  its  charac- 
ter and  its  features  grew  into  form, 
the  change  in  its  position  did  not 
immediately  render  its  existence 
much  more  secure  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  attempts  to  assassinate 
it  were  not  abandoned  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  became  more  resolute 
than  ever :  they  culminated  on  the 
IGth  May  1877  in  the  outburst  of 
the  most  desperate  conspiracy  which 
our  generation  has  witnessed.  The 
plot  failed,  but  its  promoters  suc- 


ceeded in   getting  the  yoang      Be- 
public    into    their    bands   for     six 
months,    and   they    pummelled    jt 
while  they  held  its  bead  under  *^Iieir 
arm  with  a  ferocity  which  wovM^ 
assuredly,  have  terminated  the  <]ari 
of  any  less  vigorously  healthy    rl^ 
tim.     At  last,  on  30th  January  of 
the  present  year,  it  seemed  to  bare 
really  reached  a  temporary  restio^ 
place,  for  on  that  day  the  care  « 
its    interests    was    officially    tnu»- 
ferred  to  a  guardian  who  was  sap- 
posed  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
required  to  successfully  bring  ops 
young    Republic.      Yet  this  wss 
only  another  deception,  for  a  fresh 
class  of  troubles  then  got  in  the  way 
of  the  poor  worried  stripling;  its 
own  supporters   began  to  squabble 
between  themselves  and  to  pile  np 
their  quarrels  on  the  back  of  thetf 
already   overloaded    protegL     fit 
situation  at  that  moment  was  de- 
fined  by  the  phrase — *'  Les  peiib 
sont  terminus,  les  difficultcs  com- 
men9ent." 

Yet,  though  it  has  never  ceased. 
to  be  exposed  to  trials,  inside  and 
outside,  and   though,  at   this  mo* 
ment,  its  '*  difficulties**  seem  to  b^ 
increasing,  the  Republic  was  10000' 
testably  converted,  by  the  ConatiUi'' 
tion  of  26th  February  1876,  from  ^ 
vagrant  into  a  government.     It  ha^ 
been,  since    that   date,  a   thing,  ^ 
reality,  an  ttre  moral.     The  An  oM 
its  birth,  if  the  sin  had  really  es:^ 
isted,  was  condoned.     But  then  l^ 
was,  three  years  ago,  that  the  Badi^ 
cals  began  to  talk  a  shade  mor^ 
loudly,    to     attract     attention    tC 
themselves  and  their  projects,  la^ 
to  rouse    up   the   feeling  that  th^ 
Republic  would  fall  some  day  iot9 
their  hands,  become  their  ezcliinT0 
property,  and  fcrovf  into  a  danger 
for  the  land.     This  notion  did  not 
seem  at  first,  however,  to  be  josti- 
fied  by  events.     It  is  only  this  year 
that  the  action  of  the  Radicals  has 
given  a  serious  confirmation  to  iW 
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the  young  Republic  be- 
leligbtfully ;  it  kept  its 
igerous  acquaintances  at  a 

it  rid  itself  of  many  of 
us  practices ;  it  shook  off 
'l(jie  de  la  boue^  and  be- 
;ot  a  graceful  member  of  the 

governments,  at  all  events 
ind  ready  sort  of  holder  of 
tion  to  which,  in   the  ab- 

competitoi*8,  it  had  been 
promoted.     The  world  re- 

that,    with    the    singular 

of  adaptation  which  is 
)  the  French,  the  new  in- 
did,  for  a  time  at    least, 

reassuring  aspect ;  that  it 
place,  without  much  awk- 

or  timidity,  amongst  its 
that  it  pleasantly  invited 
'f  the  earth  to  come  to' see 
}  Champ  de  Mars;  that, 
it  occupied  an  arm-chair  at 
almly,  as  if  it  had  never 
t    pitch   and    toss   in    the 

if  it  had  never  done  any- 
»e  in  its  life  but  sit  majes- 
L  congresses;  that  it  cer- 
ade  friends,  and  that — as 
—it  discouraged  ^enemies, 
in  all  this  with  undeniable 
S  and  it  attained  a  more 
d  a  more  real  success — so 
►pearances  were  concerned 
s   usually    achieved    by    a 

?Nv-comer  ceased,  therefore, 

-iniple  adventurer.     It  was 

'r  a    casual   product   of    a 

iced  ;  it  got  into  the  groove 

it   grew  into  an  acknow- 

">rce  ;  and — especially,  par- 

and  above  all — it  asserted 

its  vouuij   vijjour,  as  the 

thing  in    governments,    as 

X'medy  (so  far  as  political 

:ics  have  yet  been   carried) 

>cial  maladies  of  our  time. 

e  earnest  of  its  supporters 

us  to  ronrard  it  as  a  salu- 

litive,     depuratory     elixir; 

ired  us,  with   an    intensity 


of  earnestness  which  made  them 
almost  look  as  if  they  really 
believed  what  they  said,  that  we 
had  before  us  at  last  the  means  of 
solving,  to  everybody's  satisfaction 
(notably  to  their  own),  all  the  class 
problems  that  worry  statesmen  ;  and 
that  if  only,  in  each  country,  the 
people  could  acquire  and  exercise 
the  right  of  governing  itself,  with- 
out interference  from  monarchs 
or  tipper  strata,  the  earth  would 
immediately  become  a  happy  fold, 
in  which  all  enmities  would  dis- 
appear, in  which  the  lion  would  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  in  which  all 
would  be  delight  and  tenderness — 
because  the  sovereign  people  would 
be  content.  These  picturesque  col- 
ourings bestowed  upon  the  French 
Republic  a  particular  character,  and 
excited  in  beholders  an  interest  and 
a  curiosity  which  the  operations 
of  older  and  more  familiar  under- 
takings no  longer  provoked.  The 
world  would,  indeed,  have  had 
cause  to  thank  the  Republic  if  it 
could  have  brought  about  a  state 
in  which  the  jaguar  of  democracy 
would  whisper  sweet  nothings  to 
the  antelope  of  aristocracy, — in 
which  the  rabbit  of  labour  would 
toy  gleefully  with  the  boa -con- 
strictor of  capital, — in  which  the 
little  negro  of  poverty  would  seek 
sweet  slumber  in  the  embrace  .of 
the  shark  of  property.  If  only  we 
Europeans  could  have  felt  sure  that 
all  these  beautiful  spectacles  would 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
universal  application  of  the  Re- 
public, if  only  we  had  been  quite 
certain  that  we  should  contemplate 
them  in  all  their  loveliness  as  soon 
as  "the  United  States  of  Europe" 
had  been  set  up,  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  us  would  have  immediately 
petitioned  our  respective  Parliaments 
for  a  modification  of  the  local  Con- 
stitution. It  is  true  that,  so  far  as 
actual  information  goes,  there  would 
always  remain  one  exception  in  this 
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charming  brotherhood  of  foes ;  it  is 
presumable  that  even  the  Republic 
would  be  unable  to  induce  the  pert 
sparrow  of  free -thought  to  nestle 
between  the  claws  of  the  vulture 
of  Vaticanism,  and  that,  all-healing 
and  all-propitiating  as  democracy  is 
said  to  be,  its  adherents  would  con- 
tinue all  the  same  to  indignantly 
exclaim,  "Le  clericalisme,  voiHi 
Tennemi !"  But,  even  with  this 
restriction,  the  sketch  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  Republic  was  so 
pretty  to  look  at  that  it  really  was 
a  lamentable  pity  that  other  people 
were  unable  to  recognise  in  it  a  cor- 
rect portrait.  It  did  present,  it  is 
true,  a  vague,  faint  resemblance  to 
certain  points  and  features  of  the 
position  in  which  the  young  Re- 
public had  placed  itself,  and  it  is 
honest  to  avow  and  proclaim  that 
the  picture  was  not  exclusively  com- 
posed of  pure  imagination.  It  did 
seem  to  be  a  fact,  judging  from  the 
experience  obtained,  that  the  French 
were  quieter  under  this  Republic 
than  they  had  been  under  any  of 
their  preceding  forms  of  govern- 
ment. It  did  seem  to  be  a  fact 
that  Socialism  had  almost  disap- 
peared, so  far,  at  least,  as  any 
public  advocacy  of  it  was  con- 
cerned. It  did  seem  to  be  a  fact 
that,  generally,  the  disturbing 
classes  were  less  inclined  to  dis- 
turb, and  that  the  satitifaction 
which  had  been  given  to  the  de- 
mocratic party  by  the  sup[)ression 
of  Monarchy  had  materially  dimin- 
ished the  tendency  of  that  party  to 
get  up  revolutions.  So  far,  and 
within  those  clearlv-Jelined  limits, 
the  Republic  had  manifestly  acted 
as  a  soother,  and  everybody  might 
admit  without  hesitation  that  the 
democrats  (who  had  gained  by  it) 
were  justified  in  depicting  it  as  an 
admirable  institution  in  which — so 
long  as  they  did  not  quarrel  too 
violently  between  themselves — they 
had  found  an  unwonted  peace  and 


a  satisfaction  of  the  earlier  p< 
of  their  longings.  But  at 
point  resemblance  stopped  an 
vention  began — all  because  o 
Radicals. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied 
there  are  in  France  some 
sons  who  are  not  Radicals, 
have  indeed  a  considerable  h 
of  Radicals,  and  to  whom 
notion  of  lying  down  with 
as  a  united,  happy  family 
always  been  particularly  r 
sive.  These  persons  have  not 
fitcd  (as  the  Radicals  have 
already,  and  evidently  hope  U 
much  mdrc)  by  the  establish 
of  the  Republic.  They  have  end 
it,  more  or  less  impatiently,  bee 
for  the  moment,  they  can  act 
away  from  it ;  but  there  is  no 
cut  probability  that  they  are  1 
to  regard  it  as  the  universal  < 
They  say  that  the  democratic 
ture  exhibits  it  in  a  fancy 
which  neither  belongs  to  it  ^c 
it;  that  it  is  not  a  doctor,  I 
quack ;  and  that,  even  if  it  w 
doctor,  they  would  not  follow  iti 
scriptions.  To  them  the  Repal 
not,  as  M.  Thiers  called  it,  "  Le  ] 
ernement  qui  nous  divise  le  m< 
it  is  simply  a  momentarily  : 
table  evil  from  which  they  ioi 
escape.  To  the  eyes  of  the  ] 
cals,  on  the  contrary,  it  post 
all  the  virtues.  They  speak  of 
Plato  did  of  Love,  as  "  the  w< 
of  the  wise,  the  amazement  oi 
gods ;  desired  by  those  who 
no  part  in  it,  and  precioos  to 
who  have  the  better  part  in 
And  it  is  precisely  because 
have  "the  better  part  in  it" 
they  invito  the  world  to  sbi 
with  them — on  condition  of 
tinning  to  do  as  they  like  in  it 

Now  the  world,  taken  gene 
has  not  yet  seemed  disposed  ( 
cept  the  invitation.  It  has  BU<i 
Republics,  like  many  other  tl 
are  dependent    for  their  valo 
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mt  of  view  from  which 
e  contemplated ;  and  that 
>rth  is  not,  as  the  Radicals 
to  believe,  inherent,  inborn, 
rinsic,  but  is  merely  relative 
)jective.  So  the  world,  ex- 
its judgment,  has  hesitated 
;h  too  high  a  price  to  the 
c,  because  it  has  mistrusted 
Bucies,  and  has  had  scant  con- 
in  its  future.    The  world  im- 

especially  since  last  Fe bru- 
it this  French  sample  of  a 
c  is  not  independent,  that 
ism  is  seizing  hold  of  it  as  a 
d  that,  instead  of  preserving 
final  attitude  of  neutrality 
t  all  parties,  it  is  becoming 
e  of  one  single  party,  and 
i  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 
se  this  view  may  be  errone- 
f  course  events  may  prove 
dicals  are  the  most  magnani- 
md  the  most  generous  of 
at  they  have  never  cast  one 

glance  towards  the  thought 
g  the  Republic  for  them- 
lione,    aud    that    their    ab- 

lonorinn:  is  to  share  it  self- 
•ly  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
]^ut,  erroneous  or  not,  the 
largely  hold  ;  and  though  it 
ether  manifest  that,  as  M. 
ays,  *'the  Republic  has  at 
)osal  two  forms  of  action 
)rtuiiisni  or  Radicalism,"  it 
►e  difficult  to  etlace  the  pre- 
mpression  that  in  the  latter, 

tlie  former,  lies  the  inevi- 
'ocedure  of  the  future.  Of 
t  is  not  impossible  that  the 
c  may  man^h  on    carefully, 

slowly  ;   awaiting    events — 
icipating  them  ;  evading  diffi- 
-not  inflaming  them  ;  profit- 
occasions — not    provoking 

coiiciliatinix  antajxonisms — 
nulating  tliein  ;  striving  to  be- 
n^ly  reputation — not  confirm- 
at  reputation  by  conduct 
would  render  it  more  ugly 
But  it  is  equally  possible  that 


it  may  dash  straight  at  its  utmost 
ends,  with  its  fingers  clutched,  its 
arms  outstretched,  and  a  howl  on 
its  lips,  regardless  of  peace,  policy, 
or  prudence,  and  animated  only  by 
the  lust  of  instant  possession.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  that  the  Re- 
public may  remain  the  Repuhlique 
Conservatrice  of  M.  Thiers,  but  it 
is  equally  possible  that  it  may  be- 
come the  Itepuhliqiie  Sociale  et  De- 
mocratique  of  the  Intransigeants. 
And  most  people  expect  that  it  will 
be  the  latter. 

And,  honestly,  most  people  have 
some  reason  for  the  fear.  If  this 
Republic  is  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  doubt,  if  it  has  to  fight  its  way 
against  scepticism  and  prejudice, 
whose  fault  is  that  ?  It  is  not  sus- 
pected simply  because  it  is  a  Re- 
public, for  there  are  in  the  world 
republics  which  are  esteemed  and 
trusted.  It  is  suspected  for  motives 
which  are  special,  not  general. 
The  antecedents  of  the  French 
branch  of  its  family,  and  its  own 
recent  conduct,  have  been  the  main 
sources  of  the  mistrust  which  sur- 
rounds it.  Its  partisans  know  this 
so  well  that  they  never  attempt  to 
protect  themselves  by  any  vindica- 
tion of  principles;  they  carefully 
limit  their  defence  to  protestations 
that  they  in  no  way  intend  to  imi- 
tate the  faults  and  the  crimes  of 
their  predecessors — to  perpetually 
renewed  assertions  that  the  accusa- 
tions which  are  advanced  against 
their  present  attitude  are  unfounded 
and  unfair,  and  to  reiterated  decla- 
rations that  Radicalism  is  the  very 
last  thought  in  their  heads.  Yet 
nobody  believes  them. 

If  the  Republican  party  were 
suddenly  to  become  composed  ex- 
clusively of  ordinary  Reppblicans — 
that  is  to  say,  if  all  its  members 
were  to  turn  moderate  in  the  meas- 
ures which  they  propose;  if  the 
party  contained  no  Radicals  at  all, 
— ah,  then,  we  should  see  an  instant 
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chaDgc  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Bnt  it  is  not  to  be  expected    that 
Radicals  will  render  to  the  Repub- 
lic the  immense   service   of    aban- 
doning it ;  never  will  they  become 
Imperialists   or    Legitimists ;    their 
sole  chance  of  power  is  to  keep  out 
emperors  and  Icings.     So  they  take 
the  Republic  under  their  particular 
protection,  and  damage  it  accord- 
ingly.     Abstractedly,  there   is   no 
reason   whatever  why   a    Republic 
without   Radicals  should  not  be  a 
very  excellent  form  of  government 
— for  those  who  like  it;  it  is  the 
Radical  connection  alone  which  be- 
spatters and  begrimes  it.     This  fact 
seems  self-evident,  yet  the  Radicals 
do  not  perceive  it ;  so  blind,  indeed, 
are  they  to  it  that  they  evidently 
consider  they  are  bestowing   addi- 
tional beauty  on  the   Republic   by 
their  fashion  of  dressing  it.     Down 
to  the  end  of  last  year  they  were 
relatively  quiet ;  it  is  since  January, 
since   the   senatorial   elections   and 
the  nomination  of  the  new   Presi- 
dent of  the   Republic,    that    they 
have  come  blusteringly  to  the  front. 
They   have   proclaimed   since   then 
that  because  France  has  shown  her- 
self, for  the  moment,  to  be  unmis- 
takably  Republican,   the   time  has 
therefore  come  for  the  adoption  of 
Radical  measures.     For  them   Re- 
publicanism and  Radicalism   ought 
to  be  synonymous,  and   they  have 
gone  to  work  with  a  rush  to  prove 
that  they  really  have    become  so. 
They  have  carried  an  amnesty  for 
the  Commune ;  they  are  proposing 
the  suppression  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  schools  kept  by  the  religions 
orders ;  they  are  talking  of  suspend- 
ing the  irremovability  of  the  judges. 
Some  of  them  are  suggesting  that 
all    publiCi  functionaries   whatever, 
including     cabmen,      stockbrokers, 
judges,   officers   of  the   army   and 
navy,  policemen,  prefects,  and  pro- 
fessors, shall  be  cnosen  by  election, 
and  shall  only  remain  in  ofiQco   so 
Jong  as  universal  suftrage  may  p\ea&^ 


to  leave  them  there.  A  good  many 
of  them  call  urgently  for  the  sap- 
pression  of  jails,  standing  anniet, 
marriages,  titles,  and  priests. 

Now  schemes  of  this  sortfrigbten 
fathers  of  families,  and  incline  mo- 
thers to  shrink  rather  nervooslv 
from  the  people  who  advocate 
them.  So  the  Radicals,  afflicted 
at  being  shrunk  from,  and  seeking 
hungrily  for  unsuspecting  friends 
and  voters,  assert  of  course  that  if 
ever  innocence  was  persecuted  thein' 
is,  and  implore  the  population  to 
regard  them  merely  as  cautious  and 
most  trustworthy  Liberals  with 
nothing  subvcrsiTC  about  them. 
But  somehow,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
testations, they  do  not  manage  to 
inspire  confidence ;  and  since  thej 
laid  hold  of  the  yonng  Republic^ 
such  good  reput-e  as  was  beginDing 
to  grow  up  around  it,  is  sensibly 
diminishing.  Of  course  this  is 
rather  hard  on  the  Repnblic ;  bat 
it  will  not  get  much  sympathy  in 
its  sorrows.  It  will  simply  be  told 
to  keep  better  company,  if  it  can — 
or  else  to  take  the  consequences. 

The    strange  mediocrity  of   the 
representatives     of     the    Republic 
comes  next   in   the  list   of  the  re- 
proaches addressed  to   it.      With 
the  exception  of  Gambetta,  not  on« 
single  man  of  real  political  capacity 
has  brought  himself   to   the  front 
since    1870.     An    institution  which 
professes  to  appeal  to  all  the  talents 
— which  declares  not  only  that    i* 
excludes  nobody  from  its  ranks,  bu* 
which    entreats   the    whole    thirty- 
six   millions  of  French   people  t^ 
rush  into  them — has  discovered  ju«** 
one  recruit  of  ability.     Some  of  it^ 

• 

public  men  are  violent  and  sonri^ 
are  quiet ;  some  of  them  are  labori' 
ous  and  some  arc  indolent ;  some  o^ 
them  are  ambitions  and  some  ar^ 
indifferent;  most  of  them  are  r£?-' 
spectable;  but  not  one  of  them — ^ 
excepting  Qambetta — is  a  state^^ 
man.  Never  was  there  a  mor^ 
V.ftm^\AW^  oi^)^ortunity,  yet  there   i^ 
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profit  by  it;  never  was 
rer  chance  of  place  and 
no  one  seizes  it.  Gam- 
3  holder  of  an  unassailed 
And  the  situation  is 
)r8e  rather  than  better; 
ites  for  office  seem  to  be 
;ss  and  less  able  in  pro- 
thcy  become  more  and 
Tous.  So  evident  is  this, 
last  February,  M.  Lepere 
Minister  of  the  Interior 
e  of  M.  de  Marcere,  one 
5t  influential  members  of 
observed,  with  a  sigh, 
;scendons  I'echelle  des 
^ ;  Lepere  est  un  sous- 
•0,  et  de  Marcere  etait 
ous  -  Ministre  de  I'lnte- 
f  course  they  all  have 
itentions;  of  course  they 
xcellcnt  husbands  and 
it  their  very  goodness  is 
lal  weakness,  for  it  in- 
lem  to  turn  resolutely 
leir  lladical  colleagues, 
^h  only  a  minority,  are 
Hinnr  to  take  the  lead 
em. 

lat  is  the  reason  of  this 
I  IIow  is  it  that  Gam- 
Is  out  alone,  above  and 
3  crowd,  as  single  in  his 
•hip  is  single  on  the  sea, 
and  vast  in  comparison 
is  neighbours  that  they 
iies  on  the  flanks  of  an 
Why  is  this  Kepublic 
loor  in  men  that  it  can- 
i  suspected  of  possessing 
I  talents,  that  it  cannot 
aid  of  any  one  of  its 
it  was  of  Monseifjneur 
,  that  he  is  "  un  de  ces 
jmarquables  qui  n'arii- 
The  Republic  has  plenty 
'5  '*qui  n'arrivent  pas," 
ocs  it  not  produce  even 
-ants  remarquables?" 
-vers  to  these  questions 
tHcult  to  find,  and  they 
lie  same  kind.       Nature 
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proceeds  in  everything  by  compen- 
sation. Great  men,  like  rain,  in- 
surance risks,  or  crops,  are  mere 
matters  of  average.  When  the 
supply  of  genius  has  been  exces- 
sive for  a  while,  it  stops;  nature 
takes  a  rest,  as  a  calm  comes  after 
a  storm.  France  is  now  passing 
through  a  period  of  general  re- 
pose in  intellectual  productivity. 
It  is  not  only  in  politics  that  she  is 
childless;  she  has,  at  this  present 
time,  neither  a  great  soldier,  nor  a 
great  artist,  nor  a  great  writer,  nor  a 
great  thinker.  Just  as  Prussia  is 
in  an  epoch  of  puissant  generative- 
ness,  so  is  France  enduring  a  term 
of  impotence.  It  is  not  the  Re- 
public which  has  paralysed  her 
procreation  of  real  men  ;  the  ster- 
ility which  now  weighs  upon  her 
was  perceptible  before  1870,  before 
1848,  and  almost  before  1830.  It 
is  a  reaction  from  the  superb  fertil- 
ity of  the  Revolutionary  and  Na- 
poleonic times;  it  is  the  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  over-fecundity ;  it 
is  the  halt  of  nature  after  an  effort. 
France  stood  high  in  men  some 
eighty  years  ago;  she  stands  low 
now.  The  present  Republic  is  not 
responsible  for  that;  but  it  suffers 
vastly  by  it,  and  is  told  with  scorn, 
every  day,  that  the  one  outcome  of 
its  brain  is — Gambetta. 

Now  Gambetta  is,  undeniably,  a 
great  man ;  great  in  himself,  but 
great  especially  because  he  has  no 
rivals.  It  is  tnie  also  that  he  is- 
not  a  Radical  —  now.  It  is  true 
that  he  proclaims  himself  to  be 
an  "  Opportunist ;"  that,  compared 
with  a  Radical,  an  **  Opportunist"  is 
a  sort  of  Conservative;  and  that, 
consequently,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  double  force 
of  intellect  and  of  prudence  com- 
bined. Yet,  great  as  he  is,  he  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  suflScing, 
in  his  person  alone,  to  constitute 
the  whole  associated  capacity  of 
a   party   which    claims    to    govern 
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France.  The  Republic,  in  his 
hands,  is  **a  one-horse  concern" 
— he  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
And  though  that  may  be  a  very 
satisfactory  position  for  Gambetta, 
it  is  certain  that  neither  the  Repub- 
lic nor  the  country  is  gaining  by 
it.  However,  there  is  no  present 
prospect  of  any  change  in  it;  no 
coming  man  is  visible;  even  the 
"young  man  from  the  country," 
who  has  occasionally  aroused  illu- 
sory hopes  in  Jlngland,  is  undis- 
ooverable  in  France.  ^-  The  Republic 
has  to  get  on  with  what  she  has — 
a\iq  must  choose  between  nothing- 
ness and  Gambetta.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  dictatorship  of  Toui-s  will  some 
day  be  re-established  in  Paris.  But, 
whatever  be  the  result,  the  cause 
remains :  the  Republic  has  no  men. 
All  the  worse  for  the  Republic. 

Finally,  the  Republic  has  to  con- 
tend against  its  own  insufficiency 
of  dignity  in  bearing,  in  manners, 
in  ceremonial.  "Spartan  simpli- 
city" does  not  fit  in  at  all,  either 
with  life  in  Paris,  or  with  the 
habits  of  the  French,  or  with  their 
notions  of  a  strong  government. 
And  when  "Spartan  simplicity" 
is  accompanied  by  a  good  deal 
of  roughness  and  ugliness,  it  be- 
comes still  less  suited  to  its  place. 
To  assert  that  the  Republic  is  pro- 
spectively dangerous,  is  not  moixi 
damajrinor  to  it  in  certain  French 
eyes,  than  to  say  that  it  is  immedi- 
ately vulgar;  and  vulgar  it  unfor- 
tunately is  in  many  of  its  smaller 
doings.  A  functionarj'  who  cleans 
his  nails  with  a  penknife  in  public 
may  possibly  be  an  ardent  patriot 
and  an  able  servant  of  his  countrv, 
but  his  ways  bestow  no  grandeur 
on  his  office.  And  there  is  more  in 
the  matter  than  accidental  nails  and 
penknives;  there  is  incontestably, 
under  this  Republic,  a  rather  gen- 
oral  absence  of  some  of  the  personal 
forms  and  usages  to  which  educated 
Europe  is  accustomed.     The  Repub- 


lic is  not  fortunate  in  po8se88i.xv: 
60  many  adherents  who  roar  «^Z7 
roll  about  as  if  they  were  baffaloo 
or  bulls  of  Bashan.     The  rapid  muh- 
stitution   of    the   nouvelles  cou^Jkes 
for  the  former  "governing  claases" 
is  in  no  way  adding  to  the  externa/ 
charm  of  the  French  commonwealth; 
and  however  little  importance  ce^ 
tain  Republicans  may  be  disposed 
to  attach  to  grace,  to  good  taste,  anJ 
to  mere    details  of   behaviour,    of 
demeanour,  and  of  refinement,  it  is 
not  possible  to  deny  that  the  state- 
liness,  the  majesty,  and  the  lustre 
of  a  government,  and  of  the  initi- 
tutions  which  it  represents,  are  in 
some  degree  dependent  preciselv  on 
those  very  details.    Democracy  may 
become    altogether    fascinating  id 
time,  but  it  is  not  so  yet;  weirB 
still  beholding  it  in  an  unpolisbeo 
phase.      And,  honestly  as  we  nay 
struggle  against  our  own  prejadiceiiv 
generously  as  wo  may  make  aIlow«^ 
ances  for  the  uncultured    and  th^ 
untrained,  we  cannot  help  obsenrn^ 
the  fact  that  this  Republic  is  some^ 
times  somewhat  uncouth  and  mde, 
and    that     the    accusations    made 
against    it,    in   that   sense,   by  its 
French  opponents,    arc  thoroughly 
well  founded.      The  Republic  loay 
imagine,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not 
suffer  any  political  injury  from  this 
cause;   but  foreign  lookers-on  can 
see  that  its  exterior  dignity  is  im- 
paired   by   it,  both   at  home  and 
abroad,  and  that  a  little  more  pomp 
at    the    £lys6e,   and   a  little    lem    - 
roughness  at  Versailles,   would 
sist  the  Government    to   obtwn 
presfif/e  which  it    has    never 
won,  and  which  the  French,  abov^ 
all  people  in  the  world,  awill  ncff^ 
forgive  their  Government  for  nc^^ 
acquiring. 

And  that  is  about  all  that  cao  b« 
seriously  urged  against  the  RepnUie. 
It  has  been  thrust  down  the  tfaroffei 
of  the  people  whether  they  liked  S 
or  not.  It  seems  to  be  drifting  into 
the  hands  of  destructive  Bameak 
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show  two  men  of  talent, 
undantly  bad  -  mannered, 
er  all,  worse  charges  than 
B  been  poured  out  against 
/emraents  that  France  has 
in  balance  with  them  must 
th  the  considerations  that 
ced  bv  the  other  side.  Let 
irn  our  ears  that  way  and 
.vhat  is  said  in  support  of 
blic. 

general  election  of  October 
out  three-fifths  of  the  feuf- 
lled  were  in  favour  of  the 
in  candidates;  and! when, 
nths  ago,  the  partial  re- 
the  Senate  was  eftected, 
-sixths  of  the  electors  voted 
le  direction.  The  country 
cquently  expressed,  in  its 
:  recent  manifestations  of 
a  distinct  wish  to  retain 
blic.  Here  lies  the  first 
strongest  argument  in  its 
It  is  able  to  declare  with 
it,  for  the  moment,  the 
of  French  people  want  it, 
nt  with  it,  and  desire  noth- 
t.  That  a  large  minority 
ame  people  do  not  want 
ot  content  with  it,  and  do 
nething  else,  is  a  detail  of 
in  its  eyes,  the  function  of 
^  being  to  support  the  will 
,  particularly  in  Republics, 
'c  gloriously  demonstrated 
nitcd  States.  And  really, 
where  a  nation  is  divided 
:sclf  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
government,  it  is  difficult 
)w  any  government  wliat- 
be  maintained  unless  the 
is  to  have  its  own  way 
Jk'sides,  in  France  just 
minority  is  not  only  a 
but  is — to  weaken  it  still 
)ward^  the  majority — made 
le  advocates  of  three  con- 
opinions.  So  the  Republic 
ed  in  asserting,  not  only 
rreater  part  of  the  popula- 
ith  it,  but  also  that  the 
-t,  which    is  against   it,  is 


itself  divided  into  elements  each  one 
of  which  is  as  hostile  to  tlie  others 
as  it  is  to  the  Republic.  Now  this 
is  undeniably  a  strong  position  ;  and 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  the  Republic  has 
the  best  of  all  good  rights  to  declare 
that  it  is  a  more  national  govern- 
ment than  any  other  that  can  be 
set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  and  that 
it  faithfully  represents  the  larger 
portion  of  tlie  popular  will. 

An  argument  such  as  this  needs 
no  development;  it  is  conclusive 
as  it  stands.  Even  if  the  Republic 
were  the  worst  of  Governments, 
even  if  the  dangers  which  it  may 
possibly  entail  were  graver  than 
they  yet  look  to  be  in  the  present 
case,  all  that  would  not  suffice  to 
authorise  foreign  spectators  to  call 
for  its  suppression  so  long  as  the 
French  themselves — who,  when  they 
have  had  enough  of  it,  can  upset  it 
by  their  owu  votes — continue  to 
support  it.  If  they  choose  to  retain 
it  we  have  no  right  to  object. 

But  still  there  is,  all  the  same, 
somethinfr  more  to  be  said.  It  can- 
not  be  denied  that  the  present  pref- 
erence for  it  is  based  on  something 
more  than  a  careless  unreasoning 
acceptance  of  what  is,  simply  be- 
cause it  is ;  on  something  more  than 
a  mere  shrinking  from  change,  be- 
cause change  may  do  more  harm 
than  good  ;  on  something  more  than 
a  recognition  of  the  beggarly  help- 
lessness, just  now,  of  all  chances  of 
anything  else.  It  stands,  more 
solidly,  on  an  evident  conviction 
that,  with  the  past  experience  and 
under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  the  Republic  is,  after 
all,  and  in  most  ways,  more  advan- 
tageous to  it  than  any  form  of  mon- 
archy would  be.  The  majority  of 
the  nation  really  want  the  Republic 
— for  the  moment,  not  only  because 
there  is,  practically,  nothing  else  for 
them  to  take,  but  also  because,  by 
the  force  of  events,  they  have  be- 
come convinced*  that  they  positively 
gain  by  the  adoption  of  a  Republic. 
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IIow  they  gain  is  a  separate  mat- 
tor  ;  we  sliall  see  that  next.  That 
they  really  believe  they  gain  is  be- 
yond doubt;  they  are  maintaining 
the  Republic  because  they  think  it 
does  them  good. 

We  get  on,  next,  to  the  causes 
of  this  belief.  And  liere  we  may 
leave  aside  the  notion  that  Repub- 
lican institutions  are  the  only  ones 
worthy  of  free  men.  We  may  put 
out  of  the  account  all  the  swagger 
about  the  dignity  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  all  the  twaddle  about 
"  immortal  principles."  We  can 
well  alibrd  to  exclude  big  talk  of 
this  sort,  because  we  recognise  the 
existence  of  a  solid  material  proof 
that  the  Republic  has  done  good. 
It  has  brought  more  quiet  into 
France  than  was  discoverable  there 
under  any  anteiior  ref/ime.  And  in 
that  single  fact  lies  a  grander  and  a 
more  unanswerable  testimony  in  its 
favour  than  all  the  theories  and  all 
the  dreams  of  '89,  piled  up  together, 
could  anyhow  supply.  A  passing 
allusion  has  been  ahead v  made  to 
this  element  of  the  question,  but 
now  we  have  got  it  in  its  proper 
place  and  can  give  to  it  the  atten- 
tion which  it  merits. 

(.>n  the  appearance  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  1870,  the  Radicals  all  over 
France  felt  like  Sindbad  when  he 
had  shaken  the  old  man  off  his 
shoulders.  After  being  oppressed 
by  a  master  for  eighteen  years,  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  without 
any  master  at  all.  And  this  inmsh- 
ing  freedom  burst  upon  thein  at 
a  moment  of  intense  political  ex- 
citement, in  the  midst  of  war  and 
of  ] passionate  emotions.  The  Com- 
mune of  Paris  and  the  disorders  of 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  were  the  out- 
come of  this  situation.  They  came 
and  went;  and  with  them  ended 
rioting.  The  Monarchists  endea- 
voured afterwards  to  upset  the 
Republic,  but  its  own  supporters 
have  ceased  entirely,  since  1871,  to 
try  to  revolutionise  it.     The  conse- 


quence is,  that  aa  tho  Republic 
and  the  Republicans  alone,  kr^ 
up  .political  agitation  in  France 
former  times — as  they  used  to 
the  exclusive  promoters  of  em^n 
and  barricades— as  tbey  have  now  o 
tained  their  ends  and  havenotliii] 
more  to  win  by  force,  it  follow 
naturally  enough,  that  (unless  tb 
Conservatives  take  to  street  fighting 
we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  more 
insurrections  in  France,  so  lon^  aa 
the  Republic  lasts.  Even  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Radicals  Lave  no 
motive  just  now  for  resortingto  ann»- 
They  proclaim,  indeed,  that  theif 
present  objects  are  to  act  by  pobH^ 
opinion  and  not  by  cartridges— t^ 
get  the  country  with  them  by  d^ 
grees,  and  then  to  *'  legalise  Kad  ^ 
calism  by  legislation  "  —  to  carrj 
their  measures  by  votes,  and  not  b  ' 
battle.  Whether  they  will  go  bac^ 
again  to  guns  hereafter  when  the  J 
have  found  out  that  public  opiaior 
is  not  to  be  gained  over  by  tbeii 
blandishments,  remains  to  be  sceo. 
All  that  we  can  consider  to-day  is 
tho  condition  of  to-day ;  and  it  is  a 
condition  of  deeper  public  tranquil- 
lity than  France  has  known  for  a 
century.  It  can  no  longer  be  pre- 
tended that  *Mf  France  is  content 
Europe  is  calm  ;"  but  it  is  iDaui' 
festly  more  true  than  ever  thai 
when  French  Republicans  are  con- 
tent France  is  calm.  They  alone 
constitute  an  eruptive  force;  but 
now  that  all  the  vents  are  open 
before  them,  they  have  nothing  to 
explode. 

The  minority,  of  course,  is  any- 
thing  but  calm ;  it  subsists  in  f 
state  of  permanent  indiguation. 
But  what  does  that  matter  f  Tb* 
minority  is  the  most  divided,  th« 
least  intelligent,  tho  roost  helplcae 
of  parties.  It  is  so  resolutely  fool 
ish,  so  wilfully  powerless,  that  no 
body  outside  its  own  ranks  particu 
larly  cares  whether  it  is  content  or 
not.  How  is  it  possible  to  keep 
up  interest  in  the  fate  of  ao-caOeo 
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Tatives,  who  lie  down  and 
and  let  themselves  be  tram- 
1  ?     There  is  not  now  in  the 

world  a  political  spectacle 
saddeniujx  than  that  which 
red    by    the   non-Republican 

in  France.  Those  who  live 
st  them — those  who  listen  to 
productive  bitterness  of  their 
alk,  and  watch  the  unfniitful 
ice  of  their  daily  occupations 
alone  measure  either  the  in- 

of   their  rajre   or  the  utter- 

their  abdication.  They  have 
up  all  pretence  of  combat, 
3  lookin^r  on  at  the  Republic 
piteful  inertness,  just  as  the 
pied  soldier  with  his  hands 
>ockets  looks  on  at  the  Prus- 
i  the  picture  of  the  Demiere 
die.  If  ever  people  deserved 
fate    these    French    Consor- 

do ;  for,  though  they  howl 
hey  sit  down  under  it  and 
.  without  makinn;  an  effort  to 

it.  Of  course  their  situation 
cult;  but  it  is  in  no  way 
is.  Some  day  their  turn  will 
icjain :  meanwhile  they  are 
king  the  slightest  attempt  to 
t  on.  The  varied  and  ener- 
orms  of  action  which  the 
I  so  unceasingly  employ  in 
3  maintain  their  local  influ- 
id  position  are  all  unknown 
m.  They  call  the  others 
;  all  day  long,  and  then  go 
tier  with  the  sweet  convic- 
lat  bv  doinc:  so  they  have 
led  their  entire  dutv  to  God 

ft/ 

an,  and  that  there  is  abso- 
nothing  more  for  them  to 
Their  chiefs  did  try,  it 
the  mad  adventure  of  the 
ay ;  but  even  then  the  Con- 
e  masses  did  not  rush  out 
r  apathy  and  grapple ;  that 
it  absurd  it  v  only  proved 
lorc  how  untit  the  French 
'atives  have  become  either 
V  or  to  act. 

le  maiority  has  evervthincr  its 
ly,  and  can    fairly  claim    to 


be  doing  good  to  France  by  the  in- 
ternal peace  which  it  has  produced. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  itself  split  up 
into  groups,  but  the  divergences 
between  those  groups  are  not  yet 
marked  enough  to  -weaken  the  gen- 
eral cohesion  or  the  general  calm. 
In  numbers,  in  reason,  in  vigour,  in 
the  results  they  have  induced,  the 
Republicans  are  the  masters ;  their 
assertion  that  they  have  quieted 
France  is  founded  on  those  four 
floors ;  and  their  force  rests  not  only 
on  the  power  of  their  own  party,  but 
also  on  the  weakness  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  tranquillity  which  they 
have  engendered  is  a  product  of  the 
same  two  causes. 

Furthermore,  this  improvement 
in  the  general  position  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  limited  to  the  interior. 
France  has  also  gained  largely  abroad 
in  strength,  in  influence,  in  honour ; 
and  from  that  fact  springs  the  third 
argument  invoked  by  the  Repub- 
licans in  favour  of  the  Republic. 
During  the  last  eight  years  the  for- 
eign relations  of  France  have  tra- 
versed three  distinct  epochs — under 
the  successive  direction  of  Thiers, 
Decazes,  and  Waddington.  The 
first  epoch  was  passed  in  getting  rid 
of  Germany ;  the  second  in  prevent- 
ing Germany  from  coming  back  ;  it 
has  only  been  during  the  third 
period  that  France  has  been  free 
enough  to  hold  her  head  up.  M. 
Thiers  was  "the  liberator  of  the 
territory ;"  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  being  anything  else  or 
more.  When  the  Duke  Decazes  took 
the  Affaires  Etrang^res,  the  Germans 
were  all  gone  ;  the  question  was  no 
longer  how  to  turn  them  out,  but 
how  to  keep  them  from  returning. 
For  this  task  the  Duke  possessed 
the  rarest  qualifications  ;  his  supple- 
ness, bis  inventivity,  his  faculty  of 
resource,  are  altogether  special  to 
himself;  no  other  living  diplomatist 
can  be  compared  to  him  in  the  pro- 
perty of  twisting  out  of  a  difficulty. 
Even  his  enemies  (and  he  has  made 
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in  ore  of  them  than  most  men  are 
able  to  create)  admit  that  liis  mind 
is  fertile  and  adroit.  The  services 
which  he  rendered  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, never  ho  rightly  known, 
for  the  story  of  the  perpetually- 
renewed  difficulties  between  Berlin 
and  Paris  with  which  he  had  to 
deal,  is  not  likely  to  be  told  either 
by  himself  or  by  anybody  else  ;  but 
the  few  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  truth  will  always  proclaim  that 
the  Duke  Decazes,  by  sheer  dexter- 
ity, saved  France  ten  times  over 
from  the  bitterest  humiliations,  lie 
acted  throughout  his  four  years  of 
office  with  combined  prudence  and 
adilress ;  he  kept  his  country  out  of 
messes  with  the  rarest  success,  l)ut 
he  did  absolutely  nothing  to  lift  her 
up  in  the  worM.  He  left  her  in 
November  1877  exactly  where  he 
found  her  in  October  1873 — low 
down  amongst  her  neighbours. 
Then  appeared  M.  Waddington,  and 
with  him  came  what  the  French 
call  a  changement  d  vue,  France 
rose  instantly ;  Germany  smiled 
graciously  at  her;  England  became 
as  civil  to  her  as  she  ever  is  to  any- 
body  (which  is  not  saying  much)  ; 
all  the  world  grew  suddenly  polite 
to  her.  Why?  Simply  because 
M.  Waddington,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  consolidated  Republic, 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  simplicity, 
lie  had  none  of  the  cleverness  of 
his  predecessor,  and  he  possessed  no 
diplomatic  training,  but  he  brought 
with  him  to  the  (^uai  d'Orsay  a  per- 
sonal reputation  of  honesty  and 
straightforwardness  which  instantly 
(rained  confidence  for  him  throufjh- 
out  Europe.  The  Duke  Decazes  had 
vainly  struggled  to  bring  about  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia, 
and  had  thereby  sorely  otiended 
(iermany.  M.  Waddington,  on  the 
contrary,  turned  his  back  on  Russia 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  England, 
the  (►no  Power  with  which  France 
can  permit  herself  to  coquet  with- 
out  arousincr    irritation   at  Berlin, 


lie  did  more ;  he  said  to  hiA  fric 
*^  If  I  do  not  represent  an  allii 

with  England,  I  represent  nothi      

The    fruits    of    this  new   atti^iade 
ripened  so  fast,  that  the   Repim  \>Uc 
has  already  begun  to  eat  them  '^vlth 
pride  and  appetite.   M.  WaddingftoD 
has  set  before  it  a  repast  of  which  it 
had  not  seen  the  like  before,  ao   it 
is  of  course  recompensing  him    by 
scheming  to  turn  him  out. 

Gratitude,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The   Republic  is  at  this  moment 
partially    trusted     and   temporarily 
believed  in  by  Europe ;  and  as  tbat 
is  a  situation  in  which  the  Empire 
never  once  found  itself  during  its 
eighteen  years  of  existence,  the  B®' 
publicans  have  a  fair  right  to  argue 
that  their  Government  is  now  bet- 
ter liked  in  Europe  than  the  Empire 
ever  was.  And  they  go  further  atil^ 
Not  only  do  they  assert  tliat  the  R^" 
public  has  positively  attained  thi* 
most  unexpected  position,  bat  tb^J 
add,  with  a  confidence  in  themselv"©* 
which  other  people  may  perhaps  T«- 
gard  as   slightly  exaggerated,  tl»y^ 
the  Republic  will  necessarily  rem*'*'* 
in  that  position.     They  say  tbi»  1^*' 
cause  they  imagine  they  have    ji*»t 
discovered  a  new  system  of  mecli<5*" 
tion  for  their  desdings  with  o*^®^ 
countries.     They   are  so  stmclc    V 
what   seems  to   be  at  this  in^**"*^ 
the  result  of  the  union  of  hor»  ^^ 
and   Republicanism,  that  they       ^ 
applying   it   with   the   tingUn 
gerness    of     inventors.     They 
appointing  honest  Republican 
ambassadors  all  over  Europe; 
are   writing  Republican  article*,"* 
praise  of  honesty ;  they  are  mal*'V 
speeches  to  prove  that  honesty    ^ 
Republiciinism      arc     synonynJ^Wfi 
And  all   this  because  Waddintf^ 
the  Honest  has  reigned  for  a  wbih 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  !     As  he  is  tha 
first  Englishman  who   has  beeo  • 
Minister  in  France,  we  may  perlia|M 
be  allowed  to  feel  pleased  at  tbe 
sight. 
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not  quite  all,  however. 
somethiDor  more  than  a 
len  love  of  truth  and  sin- 
the  recent  protestations  of 
h  Republicans,  that  they 
their  hands  on  a  success 
)ing  to  stick  to  it.  There 
zy  behind  it,  —  a  policy 
5  one  real  man  in  France 
tta  —  approves,  supports, 
et  to  work  when  his  own 
s  to  rule.  That  policy  is 
sndship  towards  England, 

cordiality  towards  Ger- 
leral  tariffs,  and  resolute 
I  to  the  E-oman  Curia, 
ir  conditions  sum  up  the 

of  action  outside  France, 

future  Dictator,  M.  Gam- 
l  apply  (unless  he  alters 
) ;  and — with  the  excep- 
e  last  one — they  are  wise 
nd  practical  enough,  to 
3  h(^pe  of  the  Republic- 
.0  long  as  they  maintain 
y  will  preserve  agreeable 
with  their  neighbours, 
burth  condition  is  a  pro- 
.ssion,  not  of  policy.  The 
ent  of  the  Kulturkampf 
would  inevitably  alienate 
Republic  a  large  number 
oderate  Republicans.  In 
ness  of  their  hate  aj^ainst 
n  the  Gambettists  are  for- 
at  the  majority  of  P>ench 
e,  at  the  bottom  of  their 
atholics.     They    may   be 

to  Catholic  forms,  they 
rritated  against  priests ; 
Aill  never  consent  to  any 
',e  with  freedom  of  wor- 
3  elections  would  change 
•nt  colour,  and  would  be- 
iservative,  if  any  future 
diould    commit  the  folly 

implied  in  the  fourth 
he  progran)me  of  foreign 
ich  is    attributed    to    M. 

.t  folly  would  produce  its 
^>ancc  itself ;  the  position 
public  abroad  would  not 


be  affected  by  it.  Consequently, 
as  regards  relations  with  other 
Governments,  the  promised  pro- 
gramme may  be  considered  as  offer- 
ing fair  promise  of  duration  for 
the  position  into  which  France  has 
now  climbed,  and  as  justifying  the 
prophecies  which  are  based  upon 
it.  But  will  it  be  maintained  un- 
changed? Can -anything  be  main- 
tained unchanged  in  France  ? 

Lastly,  the  friends  of  the  Repub- 
lic assert  that  it  has  shed  over 
France  a  liberty  which  has  hitherto 
been  unknown  there,  and  which 
would  be  unattainable  under  any 
other  form  of  government.  They 
pretend  that  it  alone  can  establish 
freedom,  because  it  alone  has  no 
object  in  suppressing  it.  Now  we 
have  not  urged  any  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  various  merits  which 
we  have  thus  far  set  forth  as  claimed 
by  the  Republicans  —  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  i recognised  their 
general  truth  and  value ;  but,  this 
time,  there  are  protests  to  be  made. 
That  the  Republic  should  profess 
to  hold  a  monopoly  of  some  parti- 
cular virtue  is  natural  enough,  for 
each  of  the  various  Governments 
which  preceded  it  did  exactly  the 
same.  The  First  Empire  bragged 
of  its  glory,  the  Restoration  of  its 
dignity,  Orleanism  of  its  constitu- 
tionality, and  the  Second  Empire  of 
its  prosperity.  So  this  present  ar 
rangement  vaunts  its  liberty.  But 
liberty  is  a  result  more  difficult  to 
realise  than  either  prosperity,  or  con- 
stitutionality, or  dignity,  or  glory; 
it  is  indeed,  of  all  political  condi- 
tions, the  least  easy  to  attain.  It 
has,  however,  the  seductive  quality 
of  allowing  itself  to  be  talked  about 
with  delightful  facility.  Regarded 
as  a  subject  for  speech-making,  as 
a  text  for  proclamations,  as  a  basis 
for  programmes  and  platforms,  it 
offers  all  the  enticements,  all  the 
flexibilities,  and  all  the  capabilities ; 
it  is  onlv  when  it  has  to  be  set  into 
the  shape  of  an  applied  fact  that  its 
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iulierent  intricacy  comes  out.  For- 
frettinjr  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  which  attend  its  fulfil- 
ment, lured  on  by  its  superb  name, 
and  by  the  temptation  which  that 
name  ofters  to  all  popular  Govern- 
ments, the  Republicans  took  it  up 
as  if  they  had  invented  it,  and,  of 
course,  destroyed  it  the  moment 
they  pretended  to  apply  it.  Their 
conception  of  liberty  is  a  very  old 
one ;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new 
about  it.  The  formuh^,  "  I  permit 
you  to  do  what  I  like,"  was  not 
first  imaj^ined  by  them,  but  it  is 
being  rather  vigorously  worked  out 
by  them,  and  that  is  why  they  are 
not  perhaps  quite  accurate  in  pro- 
claiminnr  that  thev  have  bestowed 
on  France  true  freedom. 

Like  most  other  masters,  the  Re- 
public imposes  its  own  will ;  and  the 
moment  anybody  enforces  a  will, 
somebody  else  must  give  in  to  that 
will.  Here  again,  however,  we  have 
a  verv  old  notion  before  us :  it  was 
long  ago  found  out  that  the  great- 
est possible  liberty  is  only  a  di- 
minution of  slavery  ;  but  still,  if  the 
Republic  imposed  its  will  equally 
upon  all  Frenchmen,  the  diminu- 
tion of  slavery,  which  it  would 
call  liberty,  would  be  a  verity 
as  between  each  citizen  and  the 
Government.  It  is  because  that 
will  is  being  enforced  unequally 
on  the  people  —  because  some  of 
them  are  being  treated  more  harshly 
than  others — that  the  pretension 
of  the  Republic  to  be  a  distributor 
of  liberty  is  a  sham  and  a  deceit. 
Paley  lias  said  somewhere  that 
**  doing  what  w^e  like  is  natural 
liberty ;  and  doing  it  within  limits 
which  prevent  it  from  causing  any 
damage  to  others  is  civil  liberty.^' 
Now  this  Republic  (like  a  good 
many  other  Governments)  does  not 
liesitate  at  damage;  it  proclaims 
that  certain  of  its  subjects  —  the 
active  C-atholics — ought  to  be  made 
to  sutler  in  their  civil  rights,  be- 
cause they  are   supposed  to  be  its 


enemies.  With  this  object  its  sup- 
porters have  been  suggesting  more 
or  less  seriously  for  Bome  time  past 
that  a  variety  of  offensive  measures 
should  bo  adopted  against  these 
Catholics ;  and  at  last  the  Grovern- 
ment  itself  has  come  forward  with 
the  proposal  that  the  members  of 
most  of  the  religious  orders,  whose 
special  function  is  to  teach,  shall 
be  prohibited  from  teaching.  Now 
the  persons  afifected '  by  this  pro- 
posal are  French  citizens,  and, 
whatever  be  tlie  objections  to  therr 
opinions  or  their  views — whatever 
be  the  dislike  provoked  by  their 
persons  or  their  ways,  —  they  are 
entitled,  if  there  be  any  liberty  at 
all,  to  precisely  the  same  rights 
and  faculties  as  any  ono  else  in 
the  land.  But  the  Republicans  say 
that  these  men  shall  no  longer 
possess  these  rights;  they  intend, 
if  they  can,  to  take  away  from  them 
the  faculty  of  keeping  schools^ 
which  is  accorded  to  everybody 
else.  The  noble  principle  that 
"liberty  is  the  power  of  doii^ 
anything  which  does  not  prevent 
others  from  being  free'*  is  not 
applied  by  them ;  on  the  contraiT, 
their  notion  of  liberty  is,  that  the 
majority  has  the  right  to  prevent 
certain  members  of  the  minority 
from  being  free.  They  imitate  the 
Empire  by  attacking  the  liberty  cf 
their  adversaries, — ^they  refnse  to 
employ  toleration  to  protect  the 
intolerant;  they  reject  it  as  '^ the 
sole  known  remedy  for  diveruty 
of  opinion;"  tiiey  forget  that^  as 
Napoleon  said,  ^'fanaticism  is  al- 
ways produced  by  persecution;" 
and  they  persecute.  But  yet  they 
coolly  assure  us  that  they  have  ia- 
stituted  liberty  in  France.  ^ 

To  answer  all  this  by  the  aif^ 
ment  that  one  swallow  does  not 
make  summer,  that  one  example  of 
persecution  does  not  lift  up  penieea- 
tion  to  the  height  of  an  adopted 
principle  of  action,  is  to  make  no 
answer  whatever.     People  who  pro- 
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fess  to  Lave  introduced  liberty  into 
their  country  have  no  right  to  perse- 
cute at  all ;  if  they  do  so  even  once 
— once  only — they  forfeit  all  right 
to  talk  of  liberty.     The  form  and 
the   objects  of  the  persecution  lie 
outside  the  question ;  to-day  priests 
and    monks    are   the   victims;    to- 
morrow it  raay  be  generals  and  stay- 
niakers ;  the  day  after  to-morrow  it 
may  be  wet-nurses  and  bankers :  all 
that  has  nothing  to   do  with   the 
unvarying  truth   that  civil   liberty 
does  not  and  cannot  exist  unless  it 
is  equal  for  all,  and  that  the  crea- 
tion of  one  single  exception  in  its 
application  destroys  the  entire  fa- 
bric.    JuGt  as  religion   consists  in 
resignation,  so  does  liberty  consist 
i»  equality ;  the  slightest  difference 
io    its  application  puts  an  end  to  it. 
When,   therefore,   the  Republicans 
imagine   that,    while   they    chuckle 
about  liberty,   they   can    simultan- 
eously bestow  it   on   their  friends 
a^d  withdraw  it  from   their  foes, 
they  perpetrate  one  of  those  grot- 
esque lies  which  sometimes  render 
^'^  otherwise  good  cause  both  ridic- 
^^ous  and  false.     So  far  from  being 
^    merit  of  the  Republic,  this  pre- 
^Tided  exercise  of  liberty  is  a  stum- 
bling-block   in    its    road,   for    the 
^Uouting   about   it   onl}"   serves   to 
attract   attention   to   the   fact  that 
^tue  liberty  is  just  as  absent  under 
the  present  Government  as  it  was 
Under  the   Empire.      Even   if  the 
proposed  measures  are  not  voted  by 
the  Chambers,  that  result  will  not 
affect   the   question.     The   Cabinet 
lias  officially  asked  the  Parliament 
to  enact  laws  of  exception  and  pre- 
scription ;  and,  whatever  be  the  fate 
of  the   proposal,  the   phenomenon 
will    remain    that   such    laws   were 
considered    to  bo  legitimate  under 
a   Republic   by    a    Ministry   which 
represents   the   relatively  moderate 
elements  of  its  party.      For  these 
reasons  liberty  must  be  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  the  advantages  offered 
to  France  by  its  actual  regime. 


And  there   are  no  other   advan- 
tages to  be  computed.      There  ends 
the  catalogue.     But,  before  we  try 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  evidence,  and  to   see 
which  way  the  scales  incline,  there 
is  one  other  element  of  the  question 
at  which   it   is  essential  to  cast  a 
glance.     That  element  does  not  yet 
form  a  recognised  part  of  the  consid- 
erations put  forward  by  the  French 
themselves  for  or  against  their  Re- 
public, but  a  good  many  of  them  are 
beginning  to  feel  anxiously  over  it, 
and   it  is  particularly   striking    to 
such  foreigners  as  happen  to  look 
closely    at    the    present    condition 
of  France.      Indeed   it  is    natural 
that  foreigners   should   observe  it, 
for  the   moment,  more   attentively 
than  the  French  do,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  social,  not  political ;  and 
that  in  times  of  excitement  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  are  usually  so 
absorbed  by  the  noisy  public  acci- 
dents which  are  occurring  every  day, 
that  they  have   no   time   to  think 
of    any   comparatively    unapparent 
movements  which  may  be  at  work 
more  or  less  silently  around  them. 
Foreigners,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
naturally   somewhat    indifferent   to 
political   agitations  which  have   no 
direct  action  upon  their  own  lives, 
and   incline    to    turn   their  watch- 
fulness   towards    questions    which 
have   something  in    common   with 
the  thoughts  that  interest  them  at 
home,  towards  class  influences  and 
social  forces,  towards  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  the  various 
strata  of  the  nation,  towards  all  that 
constitutes  the   internal    life   of   a 
country.     And  when  foreigners  do 
look  in  these   directions,  they   see 
more     clearly    perhaps    than     the 
French  themselves,  how  grave   the 
situation  gf  the  upper  classes  has 
become.    The  Republic  has  wrought 
a  change  so  great  in  their  position 
and  their  prospects  that  no   other 
consequence  yet  produced  by  the 
new  Government  can  be  compared 
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with  it.  The  nouvelles  couches  have 
dashed  to  the  front,  and  have  not 
only  seized  rights  and  power  and 
station,  but,  in  addition,  have  posi- 
tively suppressed  society.  In  the 
sudden  destruction  of  all  social  dom- 
ination lies  the  remaining  element 
of  the  case  which  we  have  still  to 
look  at. 

During  the  last  eight  years  the 
upper  classes  of  France  have  pro- 
gressively and  unceasingly  lost 
place — not  only  political  place,  but 
social  place  as  well.  Partly  by 
their  own  abdication,  partly  by  the 
indifference  of  the  nation,  partly 
by  the  thrusting  of  the  new  candi- 
dates for  authority,  their  situation 
has  been  mpidly  sapped,  and  is 
now  demolished.  And  this  result 
has  been  brought  about  since  1871. 
It  is  true  that  one  section  of  society 
— that  one  which  includes  the  Le- 
gitimist families  —  had  withdrawn 
after  1830  from  contact  with  either 
the  Court,  or  the  official  world,  or 
the  public  life  of  the  country :  but 
that  section  was  a  small  one  ;  it  was 
limited  in  all  its  aspects — in  num- 
bers, in  credit,  in  strength.  "What 
is  happening  now  presents  another 
character,  for  the  actual  movement 
is  not  circumscribed,  it  is  general ; 
it  does  not  touch  one  opinion  alone, 
it  affects  almost  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  is 
generically  described  by  the  deno- 
mination of  **  society."  The  Re- 
public  and  "  society"  have  turned 
their  backs  on  each  other  with 
mutual  suspicion  and  contempt. 
So  far  thev  have  both  behaved 
alike ;  but  there,  alas !  ends  all 
resemblance  between  the  forms  of 
action  which  they  adopt.  The  Re- 
public is  trying  energetically  to 
show  France  by  every  means  at  its 
disposal  that  it  can  do  without  the 
classes  which  compose  society ;  that 
those  classes  are  of  no  use  to  it ;  that 
they  are  unproductive  and  untrust- 
worthy ;  and  that  the  best  thing  the 
nation    can   do   is   to   forget  their 


presence,  and  to  march  on  u  if 
they  did  not  exist.  Society,  on 
the  contrary,  is,  as  was  said  jast 
now,  sitting  idle  in  the  snlksi;  it  is 
not  making  the  faintest  effort  to 
retain  its  ground.  Each  year  that 
passes  still  further  weakens  its  con- 
nection with  the  country.  Tet 
society  is  composed  essentially  of 
what  used  to  be  called,  in  Fnnee 
as  elsewhere,  the  governing  claneL 
So  that  the  disappearance  of  socieir 
as  the  expression  of  a  recogDiied 
public  and  national  force,  iopfiei 
necessarily  the  simultaneons  ex- 
tinction of  the  political  chieftain- 
ship which,  when  there  was  a  Bod- 
ety  in  France,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  proudest  birthright  and  faiglMt 
function  of  its  members.  And  then 
precisely  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  are  prompting  tbe 
Republic  to  make  such  bitter  war 
against  society.  The  nouvellet  tt^ 
ekes  have  detected  with  alacrity,  aod 
have  measured  with  precision,  ^ 
vast  advantage  that  would  acene 
to  their  cause  from  the  disoraanitt- 
tion  of  the  hostile  camp  which  hith- 
erto has  been  occupied  by  sodetj, 
and  has  supplied  leaders  for  France. 
So  they  invested  it,  besi^d  it|  cot 
off  its  water  and  provisions,  and 
liave  now  forced  its  garrison  to 
retreat  defeated.  But  they  newr 
would  have  succeeded  in  attainim 
this  result,  or,  at  all  evcnta^  tbej 
would  not  have  attained  it  so  A* 
pidly,  if  the  garrison  had  defeodad 
itself :  its  own  negligence,  its  owa 
cowardice,  quite  as  oiach  as  the 
skill  of  the  enemy,  have  reduced  it 
to  its  present  vanquislied  conditio** 
Society  has  ceased  to  be  all  that  it 
once  was :  it  is  no  longer  an  acknov- 
ledged  sovereign ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
dominating  force  ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
productive  union  ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
fecundating  agency ;  it  is  no  loDgff 
a  representative  principle ;  it  ia  no 
longer  a  source,  an  origin,  a  creator: 
all  these  attributes  have  passed  fhND 
its  hands.    The  Republic  has  dwin- 
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I  mere  senes  of  personal  as- 
without  any  constitutive 
general  bond  :  its  national 
had  already  vanished ;  its 
sefulness  is  gone  now. 
e  nouvelles  couches  have 
clever,  thus  far,  to  try  to 
)  again  for  their  own  use. 
e  destroyed  it;  they  are 
ov  the  TOoment.  Society 
it  of  their  way,  and  they 
jigns  of  any  wish  to  put 
\  into  its  place.  Some  few 
t  is  true,  are  beginning  to 
-asionally  in  official  draw- 
;  but  they  do  not  quite 
»e  in  their  element  there, 
ermo^c,  they  must  neces- 
that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  establish  salons  after 
ting  so  clearly  to  the 
ople  that  salons  are  quite 
besides  which,  salons  can 
I  composed  of  men  alone 
too,  are  wanted  in  them ; 
ng  from  what  is  to  be 
3mplated  in  Paris,  the 
is  not  wealthy  in  the  lat- 
:t.  So,  for  all  these  rea- 
2;ap  dug  out  by  the  retire- 
what  used  to  be  society 
bly  continue  unfilled  un- 
n  of  society  comes  round 
! after.  We  need  not  fear 
abolished  for  ever — it  is 
ived  for  that ;  but  it  is 
gr  for  its  friends  to  have 
)y  and  look  on  at  its  pre- 
ulous  discomfiture.  The 
3t  of  the  country  has 
!hcd  clean  away  from  the 

the    well-thinking,    and 

ressed ;    a    social   organi- 

ich  Europe  conceived   to 

an   inherent  part  of  the 

sympathies,  and  the  pre- 

Franco,  has  been  blown 

s  by  a  storm ;    the    elc- 

refincment,  the  bright- 
ii  were  once  supposed  to 
=it  the  hirrhest  of  French 
lave  lost  their  potency — 

has  swept  them   out  of 


sight.  Common  people,  with  no 
names  and  with  badly-constructed 
coats,  have  proved  that  France  can 
do  without  the  upper  classes.  This 
is  clearly  a  case  in  which  a  Califor- 
nian  would  exclaim  "  Thunder !" 
So  houses  are  shut  up,  and  pleas- 
antnesses fade,  and  once-laughing 
women  pout,  and  there  ai*e  no 
echoes  of  talk,  and  tongues  are 
rusting.  Society  is  becoming  a 
forgotten  idea ;  the  functions  which 
it  once  discharged  in  France,  and 
the  might  it  once  wielded  there, 
are  more  forgotten  stilL  And  all 
this  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  swelling  npwards  of  democracy. 
Never  was  the  request  "  Otc-toi  de 
la  que  je  m'y  raette"  more  vig- 
orously expressed  or  more  feebly 
resisted.  Decidedly  the  Republic 
is  a  great  worker  amongst  men. 

And  now  let  us  cast  up  the  cal- 
culati6ns  we  have  been  making,  and 
see,  if  we  can,  how  our  total  comes 
out. 

Here  is  an  institution  which  pro- 
fesses to  show  the  world  what 
France  now  is  and  wants.  Well, 
our  impression  of  it  is,  that  if  this 
is  really  what  France  wants,  she  has 
come  down  to  the  level  of  the  United 
States.  Other  and  higher  results  are 
to  be  got  out  of  national  life  than 
those  which  this  Republic  is  evolv- 
ing. We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
impartially  what  its  operations  are, 
and  nobody  can  pretend  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  are  of  an  elevated 
or  elevating  order.  The  Repub- 
lic keeps  down  barricades  because 
it  contents  the  very  people  who 
habitually  compose  those  construc- 
tions. It  is  backed  up  by  a  majority 
of  the  population.  It  has  amended 
recently  the  feeling  with  which 
France  is  regarded  beyond  her  fron- 
tier. But  it  no  more  practises 
liberty  than  Louis  XIV.  did ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  drifting 
towards  the  tyrannies  of  Radicalism. 
It  has  produced  but  one  single  Re- 
publican who  is  worthy  of  a  place 
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in  history ;  and  it  is  siiffocatinor  the 
grace,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  charm 
which  once  were  counted  amonorst 
the  glories  of  France.  Yet  it  is 
not  a  bad  specimen  of  a  Republic 
— as  Republics  go.  Tliat  a  good 
many  of  the  French  like  it  is  un- 
deniable. 

What  are  their  prospects  of  keep- 
ing it  ? 

Prophesying  is  a  risky  process 
in  France,  for  the  odds  there  are 
always  against  probabilities  and  in 
favour  of  impossibilities.  But  even 
after  allowing  largely  for  the  latter, 
there  is  no  great  danger  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  Republic 
looks  like  lasting.  Let  us  suppose 
tlte  very  worst  that  can  happen  to 
it.  Let  us  conceive  that  it  commits 
follies  enough  to  disgnst  all  France, 
Let  us  imagine  that  the  Radicals  get 
hold  of  power,  and  that  they  pro- 
ceed to  suppress  God  by  a  proclama- 
tion, and  marriage  by  a  law;  that 
they  render  all  public  functions 
elective  ;  that  they  make  taxes  pay- 
able by  the  rich  alone,  in  proportion 
to  their  riches;  that  they  convert 
the  army  into  a  national  guard ;  and 
that,  generally,  they  enforce  abun- 
dantly the  "subversive  measures" 
wliich  the  Conservatives  assure  us 
are  impending.  What  then  ?  Will 
all  that  bo  capable  of  killing  the 
Republic  and  of  putting  a  monarchy 
into  its  place  ? 

No — unless,  indeed,  those  impos- 
sibilities, to  which  we  have  just  al- 
luded, behave  as  they  did  on  the 
18th  Brumaire.  L'nless  a  soldier 
upsets  the  Republic  by  force,  even 
its  own  worst  madnesses  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  strength  enough 
to  stifle  it.  The  country  may  get 
frightened  ;  it  may  turn  right  round 
and  vote  for  the  other  side ;  the  Re- 
publicans may  find  themselves  in  a 
minoritv  in  the  Chamber:  Rrofflie 
and  Fourtou  may  perhaps  become 
^linisters  once  more ;— but,  unless  a 
general  succeeds  in  a  promincia^ 
mento,   all  that  will  leaye   the   Re- 


public where  it  is,   for  tbo  reason 
that  even  if  those  odd  things  hap- 
pened, no  one   would   agree  with 
any  one  else  as  to  what  shoald  be 
put  in   its   place.      It  would  cast 
aside   the   Radicals  (who,   presnin- 
ably,  would  then  incline  to  barri- 
cades again) ;  it  would  become  gen- 
tle and  well  behaved ;  it  would  beg 
everybody's    pardon,  and    promise 
never  to  do  it  any  more; — ^bnt  it 
would  remain  the    Republic,  and  ' 
Gambetta  would    perhaps  become 
dictator,  as  chief  of  the  Conserva- 
tives and  saviour  of   society,  and 
would   represent  the  monarch  that 
the  Monarchists  could  not  persnade 
each  other  to  appoint. 

And  really  this  is  not  a  too  te- 
tastic  dream.  It  may  all  come  true. 
It  is  just  as  likely  as  anything  else, 
and  more  likely  than  most  other 
things.  And  though,  as  has  ben 
already  said,  its  very  likelihood  is 
an  argument  against  its  fulfilment, 
it  may  be  that — ^to  complete  the 
catalogue  of  surprises — ^France  is 
about  to  astonish  the  world  by  m^ 
ing  for  once  in  simple  confonnity 
with  probabilities.  Beudes,  whit 
is  there  athwart  it?  It  is  easf to 
assert  that  this  Republic  cannot 
last;  that  the  French  have  onlj 
accepted  it  from  necessity,  nw 
have  no  sympathy  for  it ;  that  it  » 
a  mere  superficial  Government;  thai 
it  has  scarcely  any  roots  in  the  deq» 
earth,  and  that  its  main  holdingB 
arc  on  the  surface.  All  that  WtJ 
bo  absolutely  true;  and  it  mayh* 
equally  true  that,  if  there  were  bat 
one  pretender  to  the  thronei  ■• 
would  long  ago  have  put  on  hb 
crown.  But,  however  true  it  h^ 
it  only  proves  more  and  more  «•■ 
tinctly  how  difficult  it  is  to  pot 
another  system  into  the  place  of  the 
present  one.  Things  will  fom^ 
go  on  as  they  are  (unless  a  soUiff 
smashes  them)  from  sheer  impoam- 
bility  of  selecting  anything  dab 
In  the  multitude  of  pretenden  tlNn 
is  Republic. 
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CHAPTER    LV. HOW   THE    CONSPIRATORS    THROVE. 


had  been  some   indiscre- 
ig  Caldigate's  friends,  from 
resulted  that,  while  Judge 
was  considering  the  matter, 
e  the  police  intelligence  of 
Yard  even  had  stirred  itself 
nee  to  the  judge's  orders, 
1  the  circumstances  which 
I   submitted  to   the  judge 
me  public.     Shand    knew 
agwax  had  done.    Bagwax 
ainted  with  the  whole  of 
ideuce.    And  Hester  down 
Qg     understood    perfectly 
been  revealed  bv  each  of 
husiastic  allies.      Dick,  as 
had  been  staying  at  Folk- 
had    made    his    presence 
iroughoutthe  county.    He 
eeded  in  convincing  uncle 
n,  and  had  been  judged  to 
e  witness  by  all  the  Bol- 
that    there  had    perhaps 
great   indiscretion.       But 
^wax  opened  a  correspond- 
Mrs.  John  Caldigate  and 
to  her  at  great  lengtli  all 
instances  of  the  post-mark 
postage- stamps,  and  when 
itance  he  got  a  day's  holi- 
rushed  down  to  Folking, 
he    felt    himself,   he    was 
t  of  which  Sir  John  Jorani 
Jones  would  not  approve, 
ould  not  restrain  himself, 
should  he  restrain  himself 
had  lost    all  hone  of    his 
io    Sydney  ?       When    the 
of  that  delight  no  longer 
his  days,  wh}^  should  he 
the  other  delijj:ht  of  com- 
g    his    tidings, — his    own 
s, — to   the  affiicted  lady? 
e  did  so  it  would  appear 
at  J  Oram  had  done  it  all, 
J  would  be    no  reward, — 


absolutely  none !  So  he  told  his 
tale, — at  first  by  lettier  and  then 
with  his  own  natural  eloquence. 
"Yes,  Mrs.  Caldigate;  the  post- 
marks are  difficult.  It  takes  a  life- 
time of  study  to  understand  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  post-marks.  To  nie 
it  is  A  B  C  of  course.  When  I  had 
spent  a  week  or  two  looking  into  it 
1  was  sure  that  impression  had  never 
been  made  in  the  way  of  business." 
Bagwax  was  sitting  out  on  the  lawn 
at  Folking,  and  the  bereaved  wife, 
dressed  in  black,  was  near  him,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  one  of  the  photo- 
graphed copies  of  the  envelope. 
"It's  A  B  C  to  me;  but  I  don't 
wonder  you  shouldn't  see  it." 

"  I  think  I  do  see  a  good  deal," 
said  Hester. 

"But  any  babe  may  understand 
that,"  said  Bagwax,  pressing  for- 
ward and  putting  his  forefinger  on 
the  obliteration  of  the  postage-stamp. 
"You  see  the  date  in  the  post- 
mark." 

"  I  know  the  date  very  well." 

"  We've  had  it  proved  that  on  the 
date  given  there  this  identical  post- 
age-stamp had  not  yet  been  manu- 
factured. The  Secretary  of  State 
can't  get  over  that.     I'll  defy  him." 

"  Why  don't  they  release  him  at 
once,  then  ?" 

"  IBetween  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Cal- 
digate, I  thing  it's  Judge  Bramber." 

"  He  can't  want  to  injure  an  in- 
nocent man." 

"  From  what  I've  heard  Sir  John 
say  I  fancy  he  doesn't  like  to  have 
the  verdict  upset.  But  they  must 
do  it  I'll  defy  them  to  get  over 
that."  And  again  he  tapped  the 
queen's  head.  Then  he  told  the 
story  of  his  love  for  Jemima,  and 
of  liis  engagement.     Of  course  he 
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was  praised  and  petted, — as  indeed 
he  deserved  ;  and  thus,  though  the 
liouse  at  Folking  was  a  sad  house, 
he  enjoyed  himself, — as  men  do 
when  much  is  made  of  them  by 
pretty  women. 

But  the  result  of  all  this  was 
that  every  detail  of  the  story  be- 
came known  to  the  public,  and  was 
quite  common  down  at  Cambridge. 
The  old  squire  was  urgent  with 
Mr.  Seely,  asking  why  it  was  that 
when  those  things  were  known  an 
instant  order  had  not  come  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
liberation  of  his  son.  Mr.  Seely  had 
not  been  altogether  pleased  at  the 
way  in  which  Sir  John  had  gone  to 
work,  and  was  still  convinced  of  the 
guilt  of  his  own  client.  His  answer 
was  therefore  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
old  squire  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
proceeding  himself  to  London  and 
demanding:  an  intendew  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Then  the  Cam- 
bridge newspapers  took  up  the  sub- 
ject,— generally  in  the  Caldigate 
interest, — and  from  thence  the  mat- 
ter was  transferred  to  the  metro- 
politan columns, — which,  with  one 
exception,  were  strong  in  favour  of 
such  a  reversal  of  the  verdict  as 
could  be  effected  by  a  pardon  from 
the  Queen.  The  one  exception 
was  very  pellucid,  very  unanswera- 
ble, and  very  cold-blooded.  It 
might  have  been  written  by  Judge 
Bramber  himself,  but  that  Judge 
Brambcr  would  sooner  have  cut 
his  hand  ott*  than  have  defiled  it 
by  making  public  aught  that  had 
come  before  him  judicially  or 
oflBcially.  But  all  Judge  Bram- 
ber's  arguments  were  there  set 
forth.  Dick  wished  his  father  at 
once  to  proceed  against  the  paper 
for  libel  because  the  paper  said 
that  his  word  could  not  be  taken 
for  much.  The  post-mark  theory 
was  exposed  to  derision.  There 
was  no  doubt  much  in  the  post- 
age-stamp, but  not  enough  to  upset 


the  overwhelming  weigl 
dence  by  which  the  v 
been  obtained.  And  8( 
became  really  public,  an< 
papers  were  bought  and 
the  avidity  which  marks 
tive  periods  in  which  soi 
criminal  is  being  discossi 
brcakfast-tlable. 

Much  of  this  had  occq 
the  intelligence  of  Scot 
had  been  set  to  work  in 
to  Judge  Bramber.  1 
had  been  a  day  or  two  ii 
Office,  and  three  or  four 
judge's  hands  before  he 
at  them.  To  Hester  a 
squire  at  Folking  the  ir 
of  that  injured  darling  \ 
thinjnr  in  all  the  world 
required  attention.  To : 
terrible  grievance,  judges, 
thrones,  and  parliamei 
have  left  their  wonted 
thought  of  nothing  till  i 
accomplished.  But  Jad| 
in  the  performance  of 
was  never  hurried ;  a 
Home  Office  a  delay  but 
four  days  amounted  to  o 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  t 
Bagwax  had  done  an 
Shand  had  said  were  ki 
public  at  large  before 
gence  of  Scotland  Ya 
work, — before  anything 
done  anything. 

Among  the  public  wer 
Smith  and  Mr.  Crinkett, 
also,  and  Anna  Yonnff. 
witness.     Since  the  trif 
fraternity  had  not  pass 
gether  fraternal   life, 
money  had  been  paid, 
had   insisted   on   havin; 
She,  indeed,  had  carried 
for  the   amount    away 
Jericho  Coffee-house.     ] 
given  into  her  hands  a 
Crinkett    conjointly,  an 
secured  the  document 
was  payable  to  their  ; 
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lach  had  felt  that  it  would  be 
'  to  divide  the  spoil  in  peace. 
ett  had  taken  his  half  with 
grumblings,  because  he  had, 
ith,  arranged  tbe  matter  and 
•to  paid  the  expenses.  Then 
Oman  had  wished  to  start  at 
for  Australia,  taking  the  other 
e  with  her.  But  to  this  Crin- 
had  objected.  They  would 
nly,  he  said,  be  arrested  for 
ing  their  bail  at  whatever  port 
might  reach, — and  why  should 
go,  seeing  that  the  money  had 
paid  to  them  on  the  distinct 
•standing  that  they  were  not 
ed  to  abandon  the  prosecu- 
Most  unwillingly  the  woman 
ned ; — but  did  so  fearing  lest 
J  evil  might  betide  her.  Then 
had  arisen  quarrels  about  the 
V  between  the  two  females, 
between  Crinkett  and  Adam- 
It  was  in  vain  that  Crinkett 
ed  that,  were  he  to  share  with 
ison,  there  would  be  very  little 
e  plunder  left  to  him.  Adam- 
demanded  a  quarter  of  the 
?,  short  of  a  quarter  of  the 
ises,  declaring  that  were  it 
)aid  to  him,  he  would  divulge 
thing  to  the  police.  The 
in,  who  had  got  her  money 
er  hand,  and  who  was,  in 
,  spending  it  very  quickly, 
1  give  back  nothing  for  ex- 
s,  unless  her  expenses  in  Eng- 
also  were  considered.  Nor 
1  she  give  a  shilling  to  Anna 
g,  beyond  an  allowance  of  £2 
;k,  till,  as  she  said,  they  were 
back  in  the  colony  again. 
Anna  Young  did  not  wish  to 
ack  to  the  colony.  And  so 
quarrelled  till  the  trial  came 
vas  over. 

e  verdict  had  been  given  on 
20tli  Julv,  and  it  was  about 
niddle  of  September  when  the 
papers  made  public  all  that 
d  and  Bajrwax  between  them 
iaid  and  done.  At  that  time  the 


four  conspirators  were  still  in  Eng- 
land.    The  two  men  were  living  a 
wretched   life   in  London,  and  the 
women    were    probably     not     less 
wretched  at  Brighton.     Mrs.  Smith, 
when  she  learned  that  Dick  Shand 
was  alive  and  in  England,  immedi- 
ately understood  her   danger, — ^un- 
derstood  her   danger,  but  did  not 
at  all  measure  the   security  which 
might  come  to  her  from  the  nature 
of    Dick's  character.      She   would 
have     flown    instantly    without     a 
word    to    any   one,    but   that    the 
other  woman  watched  her  day  and 
night.      They  did  not   live   under 
the  same  roof,  nor  in  similar  style. 
Euphemia    Smith    wore    silk,   and 
endeavoured   to  make  the   best  of 
what  female  charms  her  ill  mode  of 
life  had  left  to  her;  while  Young 
was  content  with  poor  apparel  and 
poor  living, — but  spent  her  time  in 
keeping  guard  on  the  other.     The 
woman  in  silk  knew  that  were  she 
to   leave   her   lodgings  for   half  a 
day  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
woman   in    calico,   the   woman    in 
calico  would  at  once  reveal  every- 
thing to  the  police.     But  when  she 
understood   the    point   which    had 
been   raised   and   made   as  to   the 
post-mark, — which   she  did  under- 
stand  thoroughly, — then  she  com- 
prehended  also  her  own  jeopardy, 
and   hurried   up  to  London  to  sec 
Crinkett.     And  she  settled  matter 
with  Young.     If  Young  would  go 
back  with  her  to  Australia,  every- 
thing there  should  be  made  pleas- 
ant.      Terms   were    made    at   the 
Brighton    station.      Anna    Yoimg 
was  to  receive  two  thousand  pounds 
in  London,  and  would  then  remain 
as  companion  with  her  old  mistress. 
In  London  there  was  a  close  con- 
ference, at   first   between   the  two 
principals  only.      Crinkett  thought 
that  he  was  comparatively  safe.    He 
had    sworn   to   nothing   about  the 
letter ;  and  though  he  himself  had 
prepared  the  envelope,  no  proof  of 
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his  handiwork  was  forthcoming  that 
lie  had  done  so.  But  lie  was  quite 
ready  to  start  again  to  some  distant 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface, — to 
ahuost  any  distant  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface, — if  slie  would  con- 
sent to  a  joining  of  purses.  **  And 
who  is  to  keep  the  joint  purse?" 
asked  Mi's.  Smith,  not  without  a 
touch  of  grand  irony. 

"Me,  of  course,"  said  Crinkett. 
**A  man  always  must  have  the 
nionev." 

"I'd  sooner  have  fourteen  years 
for  perjury,  like  the  Claimant,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  with  a  grand  resolve 
that,  come  what  might,  she  would 
stick  to  her  own  money. 

But  at  last  it  was  decided.  Adam- 
son  would  not  stir  a  step,  but  con- 
sented to  remain  with  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  Crinkett  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  him.  Crinkett  handed 
him  the  money  within  the  precincts 
of  one  of  the  city  banks  not  an 
liour  befoinj  the  sailing  of  the  Julius 
Vogel  from  the  London  Docks  for 
Auckland  in  New  Zealand.  At 
that  moment  both  the  women  were 
on  board  the  Julius  Vogel,  and  the 
gang  was  so  far  safe.  Crinkett  was 
there  in  time,  and  they  were  carried 
safely  down  the  river.  New  Zealand 
had  been  chosen  because  there  they 
Avould  be  further  from  their  perse- 
cutors than  at  any  other  spot  they 
could  reach.  And  the  journey 
would  occupy  long,  and  they  were 
pervaded  by  an  idea  that  as  they 
had  been  hitherto  brought  in  ques- 
tion as  to  no  crime,  the  officers  of 
justice  would  hardly  bring  them 
back  from  so  great  a  distance. 

The  Julius  Vogel  touched  at  Ply- 
mouth on  her  outward  vovagc.  How 
terriblv  inconvenient  must  be  this 
habit  of  touching  to  passengers  go- 
ir)g  from  home,  such  as  Kuphemia 
Smith  and  Thomas  Crinkett !  And 
the  wretched  vessel,  which  had 
made  a  (juick  passage  round  from 
the  Thames,  lay  two  days  and  two 


nights  at  Dartmouth,  before  it  went 
on  to  Plymouth.     Onr  frieDdSy  of 
course,  did  not  go  on  shore.     Onr 
friends,  who    were   known   as   Mr. 
Catley  and  his  two  widowed  sisters^ 
Mrs.  Salmon  and  Mrs.  York,  kept 
themselves  very  quiet,    and    were 
altogether  well  behaved.     Bat  tbe 
women    could    not    restrain  some 
manifestation  of  thcur  impatience. 
Why   did     not    the    vessel    start? 
Why   were    they  to    be  delayed? 
Then  the  captain  made  known  to 
them  that  the  time  for  starting  had 
not  yet  come.   Three  o'clock  on  that 
day  was  the  time  fixed  for  BtarUng. 
As  the  slow  moments  wore  them- 
selves away,  the  women  trembled, 
huddled  together  on   the  poop  of 
the   vessel;    while   Crinkett,  never 
letting  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
stood   leaning  against   the  taffiniL 
looking  towards   the   port,  gaiii^ 
across  the  waters  to   see  whether 
anything  was  coming  towards  the 
ship   which    might    bode    evil  to 
his  journey.     Then  there  came  the 
bustle  preparatory  to  starting,  and 
Crinkett  thought  that  he  was  free, 
at  any  rate,  for  that  journey.    But 
such  bustle  spreads  itself  over  many 
minutes.     Quarter  of  an  hour  bqc- 
ceeded  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  atitt 
they  were  not  off.     The  last  pa** 
scnger  came  on  board,  and  yet  wS 
were  not  off.     Then  Crinkett  witi* 
his  sharp   eyes   saw   another  bo»* 
pushed  o(f   from    the    shore,  w^ 
heard    a   voice    declare    that   tb^ 
Julius  Vogel  had  received  a  aign»* 
not  to  start.     Then  Crinkett  kne^' 
that  a  time  of  desperate  trouble  baiC'' 
come  upon  him,  and  he  bethondi^ 
himself  what  he  would  do.     mr^ 
he  to  jump  overboard,  they  wouUJ' 
simply  pick  him  up.     Nor  waa  h^ 
quite  sure  that  he  wished  to  die* 
The  money  which  be  had  kept  bail 
not  been  obtained  fraudulently,  vA 
would  be  left  to  him,  he  tboo^ty 
after  that   term   of    iinpridonmw 
which  it  might  be  Lis  fate  to  eo' 
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then,  again,  it  might 
mch  fate  was  in  store 
le  had  sworn  only  to 
and  not  to  the  letter, 
till  be  possible  that 
e  acquitted,  while  the 

condemned.  So  he 
tly  still,  and  said  not 
her  of  his  companions 
>at  which  was  coming, 
on  see  two  men  in  the 
^licemen,  and  another 
ertainly    a    policeman, 

in  that  guise.  He 
very  quiet,  and  deter- 
he  would  tell  his  own 
ose  of  the  two  women 
uestion  that  was  asked 
le  day  but  one  foUow- 
.  and  Euphemia  Smith 
ted  in  Loudon  to  take 
perjury. 

when  he  had  read  the 
e  newspapers,  and  had 
the  postage-stamp  had 
j,  and  that  Shaud  was 

0  looked  about  him  a 
:alked  over  the  matter 
^h  with  Crinkett,  but 
11  Crinkett  all  his  own 
J  of  them  he  did  make 
inkett.  lie  would  not 
to  the  colonics  with 
would  he  let  Crinkett 
share  of  the  plunder 

dc  over  to  him.  This, 
i\'ords,  had  been  fixed 
and  pounds ;  and  the 
;  have  seen,  had  been 
ett  had  been  careful 
payment  at  as  late  a 
)ossiblc.  He  had  paid 
— very  much  to  his 
hen  he  saw  that  boat 
jause  he  was  quite  sure 

1  would  at  once  have 
ini   to  the  police  had 

so.     Adauison  might 
n  in  spite  of  the  pay- 
he  payment  appeared 
be    his    best   chance. 
V  the  boat  coming,  he 
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knew  that  he  had  simply  tbrowu 
away  bis  two  thousand  pounds. 

In  truth,  he  had  simply  thrown 
it  away.  There  is  no  comfort  in 
having  kept  one's  word  honestly, 
when  one  would  fain  have  .broken 
it  dishonestly.  Adamson,  with  the  ' 
large  roll  of  bank  notes  still  in  his 
pocket,  had  gone  at  once  to  Scot- 
laijd  Yard  and  told  his  story.  At 
that  time  all  the  details  had  been  . 
sent  by  the  jadge  to  the  police-ofScey 
and  it  was  understood  that  a  great 
inquiry  was  to  be  made.  In  the 
first  place,  Crinkett  and  Eaphemia 
Smith  were  wanted.  Adamson  soon 
made  his  bargain.  He  could  tell 
something,  —  could  certainly  tell  . 
wher9  Crinkett  and  the  women 
were  to  be  found;  but  he  must  be 
assured  that  any  little  peccadillo  • 
of  which  he  himself  might  have 
been  guilty,  would  {)e  overlopked. 
The  peccadillo  on  his  part  had  been 
very  small,  but  he  must  be  assured. 
Then  he  was  assured,  and  told  the 
police  at  once  that  they  could  stop 
the  two  travellers  at  Plymouth. 

And  of  course  he  told  more  than 
that.  There  had  been  no  marriage, 
— no  real  marriage.  He  had  beeni 
induced  to  swear  that  there  had 
been  a  marriage,  because  he  bad 
regarded  the  promise  and  the  co- 
habitation as  making  a  marriage, — 
''  in  heaven."  So  he  had  expressed- 
himself,  and  .  so  excused  himself. 
But  now  his  eyes  had  been  openad 
to  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  he 
was  free  to  acknowledge  that  be* 
had  committed  perjury.  There  hadi 
been  no  marriage ; — certainly  none 
at  all.  He  made  bis  deposition, 
and  bound  himself  down,  and  sub- 
mitted to  live  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police  till  the  afiairshonld  be 
settled.  Then  he  would  be  able  to 
go  where  he  listed,  with  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  his  pocket  He 
was  a  humble,  silent,  and  generally 
obedient  man,  but  in  this  aflfair  he- 
had  managed  to  thrive;  better  than 
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any  of  the  others.  Anna  Young 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  fill  the 
same  position;  but  she  failed  in 
getting  any  of  the  money.  "While  the 
women  were  in  London  together, 
and  as  they  were  starting,  Euphemia 
Smith  had  been  too  strong  for  her 


companion.  She  had  declared  that 
she  would  not  pay  the  money  till 
they  were  afloat,  and  then  that  she 
would  not  pay  it  till  they  had  left 
Plymouth.  When  the  police  came 
on  board  the  Julias  Yogel,  Anna 
Young  had  as  yet  received  nothing. 


CHAPTER   LVI. TUB^BGLTONB    ARB    VERY   FIRM. 


While  all  this  was  going  'on,  as 
the  general  opinion  in  favour  of 
Caldigate  was  becoming  stronger 
every  day,  when  even  Judge  ]5ram- 
ber  had  begun  to  doubt,  the  feeling 
which  had  always  prevailed  at  Puri- 
tan Grange  was  growing  in  intensity 
and  converting  itself  from  a  convic- 
tion into  a  passion.  That  the  wick- 
ed bigamist  had  falsely  and  fraud- 
ulently robbed  her  of  her  daughter 
was  a  religion  t<>  Mrs.  Holton  ; — and, 
Jis  the  matter  had  proceeded,  the  old 
banker  had  become  ever  more  and 
more  submissive  to  his  wife's  feel- 
ings. All  the  Cambridge  Boltons 
were  in  accord  on  this  subject, — 
who  had  never  before  been  in  ac- 
cord on  any  subject.  Robert  J>ol- 
ton,  who  understood  thoroughly 
each  point  as  it  was  raised  on 
behalf  of  Caldigate,  was  quite  sure 
that  the  old  squire  was  spending 
his  money  freely,  his  own  money 
and  his  son's,  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting the  verdict  set  aside.  What 
was  so  clear  as  that  Dick  Shand 
and  Pagwax,  and  probably  also 
Smithers  from  the  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  were  all  in  the  pay  of  old 
Caldigate  I  At  this  time  the  de- 
fection of  Adamson  was  not  known 
to  him,  but  he  did  know  that  a 
strong  case  was  being  made  with 
the  Secretarv  of  State.  "If  it 
costs  me  all  I  have  in  the  world 
I  will  expose  them,"  he  said  up 
in  London  to  his  brother  William, 
the  liondon  ban-ister. 

The  hamster  was  not  quite  in 
accord  with  the  other  Boltons.     lie 


also  had  been  disposed  to  think  that:^ 
Dick  Shand  and  Pagwax  might  havee= 
beerl  bribed  by  the  squire.  It  wav^ 
at  any  rate  possible.  And  the  twenty^ 
thousand  pounds  paid  to  the  acctas-w 
ing  witnesses  had  always  stuck  ir~3 
his  throat  when  he  had  endeavonrec=2 
to  believe  that  Caldigate  might 
innocent.  It  seemed  to  him  stil 
that  the  balance  of  evidence  wi 
against  the  man  who  had  tak< 
his  sister  away  from  her  home 
Put  he  was  willing  to  leave  th 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  t  — 
the  judge.  Uo  did  not  see  wh  Z. 
his  sister  should  not  have' her  ha^^ 
baud  and  be  restored  to  the 
— if  Judge  Pramber  should  at 
decide  that  so  it  ought  to  be.  IT  - 
money  could  bribe  Judge  Brambfr  ^ 
No  undue  persuasion  could  weaken*  i 
him.  If  that  Khadamanthns  sbonB  < 
at  last  sav  that  the  verdict  had  he^  '^ 
a  wrong  verdict,  then, — ^for  pitjr  ' 
sake,  for  love's  sake,  in  the  naic^  ^ 
of   humanity,  and  for  the  sake  c^^ 

all  Poltons  present  and  to  come, 

let  the  man  be  considered  innocei9>^ 

Put  Robert  Polton  was  more  i 
tent  on  his  purpose,  and  was  a 
of  stronger  passion.     Perhaps 
real  religious  scniple  told  him  th 
a  woman   should    not   live  with      ' 
man  who  was  not  her  true  hnsban^A 
— let  any  judge  sav  what  ho  migh*- 
Put  hatred,  probably,  had  more  *^ 
do  with  it   than   religion.     It  wiM 
he  who  had  first  favoured  GaMi* 
gate's  claim  on  Hester's  hand,  Mod 
ho  who  had  been  most  gricvomly 
deceived.      From    the   moment  i> 
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"wbich  the  conviction  had  come 
upon  him  that  Caldigate  had  even 
promised  his  hand  in  marriage  to 
ftuphemia  Smith,  he  had  become 
Oaidigate's  enemy,  —  his  bitter 
enemy ;  and  now  he  could  not 
endure  the  thought  that  he  shouM 
l>e  called  upon  again  to  receive  Cal- 
digate as  his  brother-in-law.  Oaidi- 
gate's guilt  was  an  idea  fixed  in  his 
mind  which  no  Secretary  of  State, 
Ho  Judge  Bramber,  no  brother  could 
expel. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
were  hard  words  between  him  and 
his  brother.  "  You  are  wrong,"  said 
A\riniam. 

"  How  wrong  ?  You  cannot  say 
that  you  believe  him  to  be  inno- 
cent." 

**  If  he  receives  the  Queen's  pardon 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  innocent." 
"  Even  though  you  should  know 
bim  to  have  been  guilty  ?" 

**  Well,  —  yes,"  said  William, 
slowly,  and  perhaps  indiscreetly. 
**  It  is  a  matter  in  which  a  man's 
guilt  or  innocence  must  be  held  to 
depend  upon  what  persons  in  due 
authority  have  declared.  As  he 
is  now  guilty  of  bigamy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  verdict,  even  though 
he  should  never  have  committed 
the  oflence,  so  should  he  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent,  when  that 
verdict  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
Queen's  pardon  on  the  advice  of 
her  proper  officers, — even  though 
he  committed-tlie  offence." 

*'  You  would  have  vour  sister 
live  with  a  man  who  has  another 
wife  alive  ?     It  comes  to  that." 

"  For  all  legal  purposes  he  would 
have  no  other  wife  alive." 

"  The  children  would  be  illegiti- 
mate." 

**  There  you  are  decidedly  wrong," 
paid  the  banister.  "The •children 
would  be  legitimate.  Even  at  this 
moment,  without  any  pardon,  the 
child  could  claim  and  would  enter 
in  upon  his  inheritance." 


"  The  next  of  kin  would  claim," 
said  the  attorney. 
.  "  The  burden  of  proving  the  for- 
mer   marriage    would   then   be  on 
him,"  said  the  barrister. 

"  The  verdict  would  be  evidence," 
said  the  attorney. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  barrister ; 
"  but  such  evidence  would  not  be 
worth  a  straw  after  a  Queen's  par- 
don, given  on  the  advice  of  the 
judge  who  had  tried  the  former 
case.  As  yet  we  know  not  what 
the  judge  may  say, — we  do  not 
know  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
expounded  to  him.  But  if  Caldi- 
gate be  regarded  as  innocent  by 
the  world  at  large,  it  will  be  our 
duty  so  to  regard  him." 

"  I  will  never  look  on  him  as 
Hester's  husband,"  said  the  at- 
torney. 

"  I  and  Fanny  have  already  made 
up  our  minds  that  we  would  at  once 
ask  them  to  come  to  us  for  a  month," 
said  the  barrister. 

"  Nothing  on  earth  will  induce 
me  to  speak  to  him,"  said  the 
attorney. 

*'Then  you  will  be  very  cruel 
to  Hester,"  said  the  barrister. 

"  It  is  dreadful  to  me,"  said  the 
attorney,  **  that  you  should  care  so 
little  for  your  sister's  reputation." 
And  so  they  quarrelled.  Robert, 
leaving  the  house  in  great  dudgeon, 
went  down  on  the  following  mom- 
iujT  to  Cambridge. 

At  Puritan  Grange  the  matter 
was  argued  rather  by  rules  of  reli- 
gion than  of  law ;  but  as  the  rules 
of  law  were  made  by  those  inter- 
ested to  fit  themselves  to  expe- 
diency, so  were  the  rules  of  reli- 
gion fitted  to  prejudice.  No  hatred 
could  be  more  bitter  than  that 
which  Mrs.  Bolton  felt  for  the  man 
whom  she  would  permijb  no  one 
to  call  her  son-in-law.  Something 
as  to  the  post^e-stamp  and  the 
post-marks  was  told  her ;  but  with 
a  woman's    indomitable    obstinacy 
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she   closed    her    mind    against   nil 
tliat,  —  as    indeed    did     al5*o    the 
banker.     "  Is   her   position    in    the 
world    to   depend  upon  a  postage- 
stamp  ?"   said   the    banker,    intend- 
ing   to    snpport    his    wife.     Then 
she   arose   in    lier    wrath,  and    was 
very   eloquent     **  Iler   position   in 
the    world  I"     she    said.       "  What 
does   it   matter  \      It   is   her   soul  1 
Though   all    men    and   all    women 
should  call  her  a  castiiway,  it  would 
be   nothing  if  the  Lord  knew  her 
to    be   guiltless.     But  she    will  be 
livinix    as    an    adulteress    with    an 
adulterer.     TJie   law   has   told    her 
that  it  is  so.     She  will  feel  every 
day  and  every  night   that  she  is  a 
transjxressor,    and    will   vainlv   seek 
Consolation    by  telling   herself   that 
men    luive    pardoned    that    which 
(xod  has  condemned."     And  ajjain 
she  broke  forth  :  "  The  Queen's  par- 
don !     What  right   has  the  (iueen 
to   ])ardon    an    adulterer   who    has 
crept  into  the  bosom  of  a  family 
ami    dcstroved    all   that  he  found 
there?     What  sense  of  justice  can 
any  queen  have  in  her  bosom   who 
will  send  such  a  one   back,  to  heap 
sin    upon   sin,  to  fjisten    the  bonds 
of    iniquity    on    the    soul   of    my 
child  V     l\)stage-stamps  and  post- 
marks and  an   old  envelope  !     The 
triviality  of  the  things  as  compared 
>\ith  the  importance  of  everlasting 
life  made  her  feel   that  they  were 
un worth V  to  be  even   noticed.     It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  bodkin   might  be  amj)le 
evidence    of    nuirder.       I'ost-marks 
indeed, — when  her  daughter's  ever- 
lasting life  was  the  matter  in   (pies- 
t'lon  I     Then  they  told  her  of  1  )ick 
Sliand.     She,    too,    had     heard    of 
I>ick'   Shand.       lie    had    been    a 
gambler.      So    she    said, — without 
much  truth.     He  was  known  for  a 
drunkard,  a  spendthrift,  a  penniless 
idle     neVr-do-well    who    had    wan- 
dered   back   li(»me  without   clothes 
to  his  back  ; — which  was  eertainlv 


untnie,  as  the  yellow  trousers  had 
been  bought  at  San  Francisco; — 
and  now  she  was  told  that  the 
hated  miscreant  was  to  be  released 
from  prison  because  such  a  one  as 
this  was  ready  to  take  an  oatb  ! 
S1m3  had  a  knack  of  looking  on 
such  men, — ne'er-do-wells  like  Dick 
Shand  and  Caldigate, — as  human 
beings  who  had,  as  it  were,  )o«t 
their  souls  before  death,  so  that  it 
was  useless  to  think  of  them  other- 
wise than  as  already  damned.  That 
Caldigate  should  become  a  good, 
honest,  loving  husband,  or  Dick 
Shand  a  truth  -  speaking  witness, 
was  to  lier  thinkin<i:  much  more 
improbable  than  that  a  camel  should 
go  through  the  eye  of^a  needle. 
She  would  press  her  lips  together 
and  grind  her  teeth  and  shake  iier 
head  when  any  one  about  her  spoke 
of  a  doubt.  The  man  was  in  prison, 
at  any  rate,  for  two  years, — locKcd  up 
safe  for  so  nuich  time,  as  it  might 
be  a  wild  beast  which  with  infinite 
trouble  had  been  cao^cd.  And  now 
they  were  talking  of  undoing  the 
bars  and  allowing  the  monster  to 
gorge  himself  again  with  his  prey  I 

"  If  the  Queen  were  told  the 
truth  she  would  never  do  it,"  she 
said  to  her  amazed  husband.  ^*The 
(jneen  is  a  mother  and  a  woman 
who  kneels  in  prayer  before  her 
Maker.  Something  should  be  done, 
so  that  the  trutii  mav  be  made 
known  to  her.'' 

To  illuminate  all  tlie  darkness 
which  was  betrayed  by  this  appeal 
to  him  was  altogether  beyond  Mr. 
Jiolton's  power.  He  appreciated 
the  deptli  of  the  darkness.  He 
knew,  for  instance,  that  the  Queen 
hersi'lf  would  in  such  a  matter  act 
so  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  some  one  else,  that  the 
))ardon,  if  given,  would  not  in  the 
least  depend  on  her  Majesty's  senti- 
ments. To  call  it  the  Queen's  par- 
don was  a  simple  figure  of  spcocb. 
This  was.  manifest  to  him,  and  ho 
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to  endeavour  to  make 
t  to  her.  She  spoke  of 
to  be  sent  dircet  to  the 
1  insinuated  that  Robert 
he  were  anvthinsr  like  a 
»r,  would  force  himself 
lajesty's  presence.  **  It 
Queen,''    said    her   hus- 

le  Queen.     Mercy  is  the 

of  the  Crown.     Even  I 

nuch    as  that.     And  she 

lade  to  believe  that  this 

(lajestv  docs  what  her 
?ll  her." 

le  wouldn't  if  she  was 
ith.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
re that  she  would  allow 
n  as  that  to  be  let  loose 
s^orld  like  a  roarinj;  lion 
ew  all  that  tou  and  I 
Tcv  indeed  I" 
I't  be  meant   for  mercv, 

:hen  ?  Do  vou  not  know 
m  has  another  wife  alive, 
luch  more  suited  to  him 
poor  darling  \  Xobody 
r  mv  voice  while  there 
me.  And  so  my  child, 
le,  was  taken  awav  from 
own  father  and  her  own 
id  no  one  now  will  exert 

brinir  her  back  to  her 
?he  poor  old  man  had 
le  comfort  in  his  home 
laughter's  marriage,  and 
ore  mi««erable  thao  ever, 
ere  cmwe.  a  letter  from 
her  mother.  Since  Mrs. 
it  visit  to  Folking  there 
some  correspondence 
A  few  letters  had 
ry    sad  on  each  side,  in 

daufjliter  had  assured 
•  of  her  undying  love, 
ch  the  mother  had  de- 
t     day    and    night    she 

her  child.  But  of  Cal- 
her  on  one  side  nor  on 
lad  mention  been  made. 


Xow  Hester,  who  was  full  of  hope, 
and  sick  with  hope  deferred,  en- 
deavoured to  convince  her  mother 
that  the  entire  chaise  against  her 
husband  had  been  proved  by  new 
evidence  to  be  false.  She  recapit- 
ulated all  the  little  details  with 
which  the  diligent  reader  must  by 
this  time  be  too  well  acquainted. 
She  made  quite  clear,  as  she 
thought,  the  infamous  plot  by 
which  the  envelope  had  been  made 
to  give  false  evidence,  and  she 
added  the  assurance  that  certainly 
before  long  her  dear,  dearest,  ill-used 
husband  would  be  restored  to  her. 
Then  she  went  on  to  implore  her 
mother's  renewed  affection  both 
for  herself  and  him  and  her  boy, 
promising  that  bygones  should  all 
be  bygones;  and  then  she  ended 
by  declaring  that  though  the  return 
of  her  husband  would  make  her 
very  happy,  she  could  not  be  alto- 
gether happy  unless  her  parents 
also  should  be  restored  to  her. 

To  this  there  came  a  crushing 
answer,  as  follows : — 

"  Puritan  Grange,  2^h  September, 
"  Dearest  HssTER, — It  was  unne- 
cessary that  you  should  ask  for  a  re- 
newal of  your  mother's  love.  There 
has  never  been  a  moment  in  which 
she  has  not  loved  vou, — more  dear- 
ly,  I  fear,  than  one  human  creature 
should  ever  love  another.  When 
I  was  strongest  in  opposing  you,  I 
did  so  from  love.  When  I  watched 
you  in  the  hall  all  those  hours,  en- 
deavouring to  save  you  from  further 
contact  with  the  man  who  had  in- 
jured you,  I  did  it  from  love.  You 
need  not  doubt  my  love. 

"  But  as  to  all  the  rest,  I  cannot 
ajrree  to  a  word  that  you  sav.  Thev 
are  plotting  with  false  evidence  to 
rescue  the  man  from  prison.  I  will 
not  give  way  to  it  when  my  soul 
tells  me  that  it  is  untrue.  As  your 
mother,  I  can  only  implore  you  to 
come  back  to  me,  awd  \.o  «aN^  -^wvx- 
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self  from  the  further  evil  which  is 
coming  upon  you.  It  may  be  that 
he  will  be  enabled  to  escape,  and 
then  you  will  again  have  to  live 
with  a  husband  that  is  no  husband, 
— unless  you  will  listen  to  your 
mother's  words. 

**  You  are  thinking  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world, — of  a  home 
with  all  luxuries  and  ease,  and  of 
triumph  over  those  who,  for  the 
good  of  your  soul,  have  hitherto 
marred  your  worldly  joys.  Is  it 
thus  that  you  hope  to  win  that 
crown  of  everlasting  life  which  you 
liave  been  taught  to  regard  as  the 
one  thing  worthy  of  a  Christian's 
struggles?  Ls  it  not  true  that,  since 
that  wretched  day  on  which  you 
were  taken  away  from  me,  you  have 
allowed  your  mind  to  pans  from 
thoughts  of  eternity  to  longings 
after  vain  joys  in  this  bitter,  fruit- 
less vale  of  tears  \  If  that  be  so, 
can  he  who  has  so  encouraged  you 
have  been  good  to  you  \  Do  you 
remember  David's  words:  *Some 
trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses ; 
but  we  will  remember  the  name  of 
the  Lord  our  God  '  ?  And  then, 
again :  *  They  are  brought  down 
and  fallen ;  but  we  are  risen  and 
stand  upright.'  Ask  yourself  whe- 
ther you  have  stood  upright  or  have 
fallen,  since  you  left  your  father's 
house;  whether  you  have  trusted 
in  the  Lord  your  God,  or  in  horses 
and  chariots, — that  is,  in  the  vain 
comforts  of  an  easy  life  ?  If  it  be 
so,  can  it  be  for  your  good  that 
you  have  left  your  father's  house  ? 
And  shouM  you  not  accept  this 
scourge  that  has  fallen  upon  you  as 
a  healing  balm  from  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  \ 

"  My  child,  I  liave  no  other  an- 
swer to  send  you.  That  I  love  you 
till  my  verv  bowels  yearn  after  vou 
is  most  true.  But  I  cannot  profess 
to  believe  a  lie,  or  declare  that  to 
be  Qooi]  which  I  know  to  be  evil. 

**  May  the    Lord  bless  you,  and 


turn  your  feet  aright,  and  restore 
you  to  your  loving  mother. 

"Mart  Boltok." 

When  Hester  read  this  she  was 
almost  crushed.     The    delay  since 
the  new  tidings  had   come  to  her 
had  not,  in  truth,  been  very  great. 
It  was  not  yet  quite  a  month  since 
Shand  had  been  at  Folking,  and  a 
shorter  period  since  the  discoveries 
of  Bagwax  had   been   explained  to 
her.     But  the  days  seemed  to  ber 
to  be  very  long ;  and  day  after  day 
she   thought  that  on  that  day  at 
least  the  news  of  his  promised   re- 
lease would  be  brought  to  her.  And 
now,  instead  of  these   news,  there 
came  this  letter  from  her   mother, 
harder  almost    in   its   words    than 
any  words  which  had  hitherto  been 
either  written    or    spoken    in  the 
matter.     Even  when  all  the  world 
should  have  declared  him  innocent, 
— when   the  Queen,  and  the  greti 
officer  of  State,  and  that  stem  judgc,^^ 
should  Imve  said  tliat  he  was  inn 
cent, — even  then  her  cruel  mothe 
would  refuse  to  receive  him  !    She^ 
had  been  invited  to  ask  herself  cer — 
tain  questions  as  to  the  state  of  h 
soul,  and  as  to  the  teaching  she  b 
received  since  her  marriage.     Th 
subject  is  one  on  which  there  is 
possible  means  of  convergence  be 
tween  persons  who  have  learned  t< 
differ.     Her  mother's  allnsions 
chariots  and  horses  was  to  her  th 
enthusiasm  of  a  fanatic.    No  doob 
teaching  had  come  to  her  from 
husband,  but   it  had   come  at  tb 
period  of  life  at  which  such  lessoo! 
are  easily  learned.     '*  Brought  dowiv 
and  fallen !"   she    said  to  herself* 
"  Yes,  we  are  all  brought  down  and. 
fallen ;" — for  she  had  not  at  all  dis- 
carded the  principles  of  her  religion* 
faith  ; — "  but  a  woman  will  hardly 
raise  herself  by  being  untrue  to  her 
husband."  She,  too,  yearned  for  ber 
mother; — but  there   was  never    R 
moment's   doubt    in  her  miod   to 
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'whicli  she  would  cling  if  at  last  it 
should  become  necessary  that  one 
should  be  cast  off. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  when  the  letter  had 
l>een  despatched,  sat  brooding  over 
It  in  deep  regret  mixed  with  deeper 
^Oger.  She  was  preparing  for  her- 
self an   awful  tragedy.     She  must 


be  severed  for  ever  from  her  daugh- 
ter, and  so  severed  with  the  opinion 
of  all  her  neighbours  against  her ! 
But  what  was  all  that  if  she  had 
done  right  ?  Or  of  what  service  to 
her  would  be  the  contrarv  if  she 
were  herself  to  think, — nay,  to 
know, — that  she  had  done  wrong  ? 


CHAPTER   LVII. SQUIRE    CALDIGATB    AT   THE    HOME    OFFICE. 


When  October  came  no  informa- 
"tion  from  the  Secretary  of  State's 
^^ffice  had  yet  reached  Folking,  and 
'^lie  two  inhabitants  there  were  be- 
^^ming  almost  despondent  as  well 
^^   impatient.     There   was   nobody 
'^vith  whom  they  could  communicate. 
Sir  John  Joram   had  been  obliged 
t^o  answer  a  letter  from  the  squire 
V^y  saying  that,  as  soon  as  there  was 
*^nything  to  tell  the  tidings  would 
Assuredly  be  communicated  to  him 
^rom  the  Home  OflBce.     The  letter 
Iiad   seemed  to  be  cold  and  almost 
lincivil ;  but  Sir  John   had  in  truth 
^aid  all  that  he  could  say.     To  raise 
liopes  which,    after   all,    might   be 
fallacious,  would  have  been,  on  his 
part,  a  great  fault.     Nor,  in  spite  of 
lis  bet,  was  he  very  sanguine,  shar- 
ing  his   friend  Honybun's  opinion 
as   to  Judge  Bramber's   obstinacy. 
And    there    was   a   correspondence 
between    the    elder   Caldigate   and 
the   Home    Office,    in    which    the 
letters   from  the  squire    were  long 
and    well   argued,  whereas  the  re- 
plies, which  always  came  by  return 
of  post,  were   short  and  altogether 
formal.     Some   assistant  nuder-sec- 
retary  would  sinjn  his  name  at  the 
end    of  three    lines,    in   which   the 
correspondent  was  informed  that  as 
soon  as  the  matter  was  settled  the 
result  would  be  communicated. 

Who  does  not  know  the  sense  of 
aggravated  injustice  which  comes 
upon  a  sufferer  when  redress  for  an 
acknowledged  evil  is  delayed  ?  The 
wronged  one  feels   that  the  whole 


world  must  be  out  of  joint  in  that 
all  the  world  does  not  rise  up  in 
indisrnation.  So  it  was  with  the 
old  squire,  who  watched  Hester's 
cheek  becoming  paler  day  by  day, 
and  who  knew  by  her  silence  that 
the  strong  hopes  which  in  his  pres- 
ence had  been  almost  convictions 
were  gradually  giving  way  to  a  new 
despair.  Then  he  would  abuse  the 
Secretary  of  State,  say  hard  things 
of  the  Queen„express  his  scorn  as 
to  the  fatuous  absurdities  of  the 
English  law,  and  would  make  her 
understand  by  his  anger  that  he  also 
was  losing  hope. 

During  these  days  preparations 
were  beinor  made  for  the  committal 
of  Crinkett  and  Euphemia  Smith, 
nor  would  Judge  Bramber  report  to 
the  Secretary  till  he  was  convinced 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
for  their  prosecution.  It  was  not 
much  to  him  that  Caldigate  should 
spend  another  week  in  prison.  The 
condition  of  Hester  did  not  even 
come  beneath  his  ken.  When  he 
found  allusion  to  it  in  the  papers 
before  him,  he  treated  it  as  matter 
which  should  not  have  been  ad- 
duced,— in  bringing  which  under 
his  notice  there  had  been  something 
akin  to  contempt  of  court,  as  though 
an  endeavour  had  been  made  to  talk 
him  over  in  private.  He  knew  his 
own  character,  and  was  indignant 
that  such  an  argument  should  have 
been  used  with  himself.  He  was 
perhaps  a  little  more  slow,— ^some- 
thing  was  added  to  his  deliberation, 
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— because  he  was  told  that  a  young 
wife  and  an  infant  child  were  anx- 
iously expecting  the  liberation  of 
tlie  husband  and  father.  It  was 
not  as  yet  clear  to  Judge  Bramber 
that  the  woman  had  any  such  hus- 
band, or  that  the  child  could  claim 
his  father. 

At  this  crisis,  when  the  first  week 
in  October  had  dragged  itself  tedi- 
ously along,  Mr.  Caldigate,  in  a  fit 
which  was  half  rage  and  half  moodi- 
ness, took  himself  off*  to  London. 
He  did  not  tell  Hester  that  he  was 
going  till  the  morning  on  which  he 
started,  and  then  simply  assured 
her  that  she  should  hear  from  him 
by  every  post  till  he  returned. 

*'  You  will  tell  me  the  truth, 
father  ?" 

"  If  I  know  it  myself  I  will  tell 
you." 

"  But  you  will  conceal  nothing  ?" 

**No, — I  will  conceal  nothing. 
If  T  find  that  they  are  all  utterly 
unjust,  altogether  hard  -  hearted, 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  wrong 
they  have  done,  I  will  tell  you  even 
that."     And  thus  he  went. 

He  had  hardly  any  fixed  purpose 
in  going.  He  knew  that  Sir  John 
Joram  was  not  in  London,  and  that 
if  he  were  in  town  he  ought  not  to 
be  made  subject  to  visits  on  behalf 
of  clients.  To  call  upon  any  judge 
in  such  a  matter  would  be  altoijether 
out  of  place,  but  to  call  upon  such 
a  judge  as  Judge  Bramber,  would  be 
very  vain  indeed.  He  had  in  his 
liead  some  hazv  idea  of  forcinjj  an 
answer  from  the  officials  in  Down- 
ing Street;  but  in  his  heart  he  did 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  able 
to  get  beyond  the  messengers.  Ho 
was  one  of  a  class,  not  very  small 
in  numbers,  who,  from  cultivating 
within  their  bosom  a  certain  ten- 
denc}'  towards  suspicion,  have  come 
to  think  that  all  Government  ser- 
vants are  idle,  dilatory,  supercilious, 
and  incompetent.  That  some  of 
these  faults  may  have  existed  among 


those  who  took  wages  froi 
Crown  in  the  time  of  George 
is  perhaps  true.  And  the  m 
of  those  times  has  kept  ali^ 
accusation.  The  vitality  of 
prejudices  calls  to  mind  the 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  f 
who,  when  told  of  the  rati: 
Charles  II.,  asked  what  had  b* 
of  Charles  I.  Nasebv,  Won 
and  the  fatal  day  at  \Vhiteha 
not  yet  reached  him.  Tidir 
these  things  had  only  bee 
proaching  him  during  these  1 
years.  The  true  character  < 
Civil  Service  is  only  now  appi 
ing  the  intelligence  of  those 
are  still  shaking  their  heads 
the  delinquencies  of  the  last  ce 
But  old  Mr.  Caldigate  was  f 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  such 
judgments.  From  the  crown 
to  the  black  helmet  worn  I 
policeman  who  was  occasiona 
be  seen  on  Folking  cause wf 
thought  that  all  such  bead 
were  coverings  for  malpra* 
The  bishop's  wig  had,  he  th« 
disappeared  as  being  too  ridi< 
for  the  times ;  but  even  fc 
judge's  wig  he  had  no  re 
Judge  Bramber  was  to  him  s 
pretentious,  and  a  Secretary  of 
no  better  than  any  other  raar 
this  frame  of  mind  how  ^ 
probable  that  he  should  d( 
good  at  the  Home  Office? 

But  in  this  frame  of  mil 
w*ent  to  the  Home  Office,  and 
boldly  for  the  great  man.  I 
then  eleven  o'clock  in  the  moi 
and  neither  had  the  great  ma 
even  any  of  the  deputy  great 
as  yet  made  their  appea 
Mr.  Caldigate  of  course  fell 
upon  his  old  opinion  as  to  ] 
functionaries,  and,  meotally, 
plied  opprobrious  epithets  to 
who,  taking  the  public  pay, 
not  be  at  their  posts  an  honr  I 
m id-da V.  He  was  not  aware 
tiie  great  man  and  the  first  d' 
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t  man  were  sitting  in  the  House 
ooramons  at  2  a.m.  on  that 
ling,  and  that  the  office  gen- 
\r  was  driven  bv  the  necessity 
lings  to  accommodate  itself  to 
amentary  exigencies, 
len  he  was  asked  his  business. 

could  he  explain  to  a  mes- 
3r  that  his  son  had  been  un- 
:  convicted  of  bigamy  and  was 

in  prison  as  a  criminal?  So 
jft  his  card  and  said  that  he 
i  call  again  at  two. 

that   hour    precisely   he    ap- 

id  ajjain  and  was  told  that  the 

man    himself   could   not   see 

Then  he   nearly  boiled  over 

s  wrath,  while  the  messenger, 

all  possible  com-tesy,  went  on 
plain  that  one  of  the  deputies 
readv  to  receive  him.  The 
ty  was  the  IJonourable  Sep- 
5  Brown,  of  whom  it  may  be 
that  the  Home  Office  was  so 
I  that  it  considered  itself  to  be 
ior  to  all  other  public  offices 
3ver  simply  because  it  pos- 
J  Brown,  lie  had  been  there 
orty  years,  and  for  many  ses- 

past  had  been  the  salvation 
Parliamentary  secretaries  and 
•-secretaries.  He  was  the  uncle 
1  earl,  and  the  brother-in-law 
duke  and  a  marquis.     Not  to 

Brown  was,  at  the  West  End, 
y  to  be  unknown.  Brooke's 
rond  of  him  ;  and  without  him 
'  Travellers"   would    not   have 

such  a  Travellers  as  it  is. 
Mr.  Caldi irate,  when  he  was 
hat  Mr.  Brown  would  see  him, 
t  left  the  lobby  in  instant 
st.  When  he  asked  who  was 
»rown,  there  came  a  muttered 

in  which  "  permanent"  was 
ily  word  audible  to  him.  He 
hat  wore  he  to  go  away  in 
ion  simply  because  Brown 
he  name  of  the  man  whom  he 
jailed  npon  to  see,  he  would 
limself    in    the    wrong.       He 

by  so    doing  close  his  own 


mouth  against  complaint,  which, 
to  Mr.  Caldigate,  would  indeed  have 
been  a  cutting  of  his  own  nose  off 
his  own  face.  With  a  scowl,  there- 
fore, he  consented  to  be  taken  away 
to  Mr.  Brown. 

He  was,  in  the  first  place,  some- 
what scared  by  the  room  into  which 
he  was  shown,  which  was  very  largo 
and  very  high.  There  were  two 
clerks  with  Sir.  Brown,  who  van- 
ished, however,  as  soon  as  the 
squire  entered  the  room.  It  seemed 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  certainly  of 
some  standing  in  the  office,  or  he 
would  riot  have  had  two  arm-chairs 
and  a  sofa  in  his  room.  Mr.  Caldi- 
gate,  when  he  first  consented  to  see 
Mr.  Brown,  had  expected  to  be  led 
into  an  uncarpeted  chamber  where 
there  would  have  been  half-a-dozen 
other  clerks. 

"  I  have  your  card,  Mr.  Caldi- 
gate,"  said  the  official.  "  No  doubt 
you  have  called  in  reference  to 
your  son." 

The  squire  had  determined  to  be 
very  indignant,  —  very  indignant 
even  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
himself,  to  whose  indifference  he 
attributed  the  delay  which  had 
occurred  ; — but  almost  more  than 
indignant  when  he  found  that  he 
was  to  be  fobbed  off  with  Mr. 
Brown.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  gentleman's  voice  which 
checked  his  indignation.  There 
was  something  in  Mr.  Brown's  eye, 
a  mixture  of  good-humour  and 
authority,  which  made  him  feel 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  angry  with 
the  gentleman  till  he  was  quite 
snre  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  handsome  hale  old  man  with 
grey  whiskers  and  greyish  hair, 
with  a  well-formed  nose  and  a 
broad  forehead,  carefully  dressed 
with  a  light  waistcoat  and  a  checked 
linen  cravat,  wearing  a  dark-blue 
frock-coat,  and  very  well  made  boots, 
— an  old  man,  certainly,  but  who 
looked   as  though    old    age    must 
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naturally  bo  the  happiest  time  of 
life.  When  a  man  s  digestion  is 
thoroughly  ^ood  and  his  pockets 
adequately  filled,  it  probably  is  so. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Brown,  who,  as  the  squire  looked 
at  him,  seemed  to  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  his  nephew  and 
brother-in-law  than  of  the  Browns 
generally. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Caldigate ; 
"I  have  called  about  my  sou,  who, 
I  think  I  may  undertake  to  say, 
has  been  wrongly  condemned, 
and  is  now  wrongly  retained  in 
prison." 

"You  beg  all  the  questions,  Mr. 
Caldigate,"  said  the  permanent  un- 
der-secretary,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  maintain  that  what  you  call 
the  questions  are  now  so  clearly 
proved  as  not  to  admit  of  con- 
troversy. No  one  can  deny  that  a 
conspiracy  was  got  up  against  my 
son." 

"I  shall  not  deny  it,  certainl}', 
Mr.  Caldigate.  But  in  truth  I 
know  very  little  or  nothing  about 
it."  The  squire,  who  had  been 
seated,  rose  from  his  chair, — as  in 
wrath, — about  to  pour  forth  his  in- 
dignation. Why  was  he  treated  in 
this  wav, — he  who  was  there  on  a 
subject  of  such  tragic  interest  to 
him?  When  all  the  prospects,  re- 
putation, and  condition  of  his  son 
were  at  stake,  he  was  referred  to 
a  gentleman  who  began  by  telling 
him  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter!  "If  you  will  sit  down 
for  a  moment,  Mr.  Caldigate,  I  will 
explain  all  that  can  be  explained," 
said  Mr.  ]kown,  who  was  weather- 
wise  in  such  matters,  and  had  seen 
the  signs  of  a  coming  storm. 

"  Certainly  I  will  sit  down." 

"  In  such  cases  as  this  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  never  sees  those  who 
are  interested.  It  is  not  right  that 
he  should  do  so." 

"  There  might  be  somebody  to 
do  so." 


"  But  not  somebody  w 
been  concerned  in  the  inqnir} 
Secretary  of  State,  if  he  ss 
could  only  refuse  to  im| 
you  any  portion  of  the  info 
which  he  himself  may  poss 
cause  it  cannot  be  right  1 
should  give  an  opinion  in  tl 
ter  while  he  himself  is  in 
You  may  bo  sure  that  be  wi 
his  mouth  to  no  one  except  1 
from  whom  ho  may  seek  ass 
till  he  lias  been  enabled  to 
her  Majesty  that  her  M 
pardon  should  be  given  or  re 

"  When  will  that  be  V 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  canno 
a  day.  You,  Mr.  Caldidate 
know,  a  gentleman  of  posi 
your  county  and  a  magistrate, 
not  you  understand  how  m 
facts  must  be  investigated  ' 
Minister  of  the  Crown  is 
upon  to  accept  the  respoi 
of  either  upsetting  or  con 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  ?" 

"The  facts  are  as  clear  ; 
light." 

"  If  they  be  so,  your  a 
soon  be  a  free  roan." 

"  If  you  could  feel  what  1 
suffers  in  the  meantime  I" 

"  Though  I  did  feel  it,— 
we  all  felt  it ;  as  probably 
for  though  wo  be   officials  i 
are   men, — how   should   tba 
us?     You  would  not  have 
pardoned  because  his  wife  si 

"Knowing  how  she  8uff< 
do  not  think  I  should  let 
grass  grow  under  my  feet  ' 
was  making  the  inquiry.'* 

*'I  hope  there  is  no  sad 
grows  here.  The  truth  i 
Caldigate,  that,  as  a  mle,  no 
coming  here  on  such  an  en 
yours  is  received  at  all.  T 
retary  of  State  cannoty.  eil 
his  own  person  or  in  that  o 
who  arc  under  him,  pat  hio 
communication  with  the  frii 
individuals  who  are  ander  sc 
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'e  that  you,  as  a  man  con- 

irith  the  laws,  must  see  the 

'  of  such  a  rule." 

nk  I  have  a  right  to  express 

ral  anxiety." 

ill  not  deny  it.     The  post 

to  you,  and  though  I  fear 

replies  may  not  be  con- 
altogether  satisfactory,  we 
our  full  attention  to  the 
e  receive.     When  I  heard 

had  been  here,  and  had 
I  an  intention  of  returning, 
)ect  to  yourself  personally 
I  that  you  might  be  shown 

room.  But  I  could  not 
e  that  had  it  not  been  that 
:  had  not  been  concerned 
natter."  Then  he  got  up 
\  seat,  and  Mr.  Caldigate 
imself  compelled  to  leave 
I  with  thanks  rather  than 
gnation. 

Iked  out  of  the  big  build- 
Downing  Street,  and  down 

I  into  the  park.  And  go- 
the  gardens,  he  wandered 
em  for  more  than  an  hour, 
?s  walking  slowly  along  the 
e,  and  then  seating  himself 
ile  on  one  of  the  benches, 
ust  he  say  to  Hester  in  the 
ich  he  must  write  as  soon 
s  back  at  his  hotel  ?  He 
ift  some  wheat  out  of  what 
)leased  to  call  the  chaft'  of 
vn's  courtesy.  Was  there 
5  indication  to  be  found  in 
it  the  result  might  be  ?  If 
s  any  such  indication,  it 
thought,  certainly  adverse 
1.  In  whose  bosom  might 
Itiraate  decision, — whether 
of  the  Secretary,  or  the 
of  some  experienced  clerk 

Secretary's    office, — it   w\is 
that  the  facts  which  had 

II  proven  to  the    world  at 
many  days,  had  none  of 

ts    on    that    bosom    which 

on  his  own.     Could  it  be 

nd  was  false,  that  Bagwax 


was  false,  that  the  postage  -  stamp 
was  false, — and  that  he  only  be- 
lieved them  to  be  trUe?  Was  it 
possible  that  after  all  his  son  had 
married  the  woman  ?  lie  crept 
back  to  his  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street, 
and  there  he  wrote  his  letter. 

"I  think  1  shall  be  home  to- 
morrow, but  I  will  not  say  so  for 
certain.  I  have  been  at  the  Home 
Office,  but  they  would  tell  me  no- 
thing. A  man  was  very  civil  to  me, 
but  explained  that  he  was  civil 
only  because  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  case.  I  thing  I  shall 
call  on  Mr.  Bagwax  at  the  Post-office 
to-morrow,  and  after  that  return 
to  Folking.  Send  in  for  the  day- 
mail  letters,  and  then  you  will  hear 
from  me  again  if  I  mean  to  stay." 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
day  he  was  at  the  Post-office,  and 
there  he  found  Bagwax  prepared  to 
take  his  seat  exactly  at  that  hour. 
Thereupon  he  resolved,  with  true 
radical  impetuosity,  that  Bagwax 
was  a  much  better  public  servant 
than  Mr.  Brown.  "  Well,  Mr.  Cal- 
digate,— so  we've  got  it  all  clear  at 
last,"  said  Bagwax. 

There  was  a  triumph  in  the  tone 
of  the  clerk's  voice  which  was  not 
intelligible  to  the  despondent  old 
squire.  "It  is  not  at  all  clear  to 
me,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course  you've  heard  ?" 

"  Heard  what  ?  I  know  all  about 
the  postage- stamp,  of  course." 

"  If  Secretaries  of  State  and 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  only  had  their  wits  about 
them,  the  postage-stamp  ought  to 
have  been  quite  sufficient,"  said 
Bagwax,  sententiously. 

"  What  more  is  there  ?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  letting  the 
world  know  what  can  be  done  in 
our  department,  it  is  a  pity  that 
there  should  be  anything  more." 

"But  there  is  something.  For 
God's  sake  tell  me,  Mr.  Bagwax."  *5 

"  You    haven't  heard  that,  they 
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caught  Crinkett  just  as  he  was 
leaving  IMymouth  ?" 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  And  the  woman.  They've  got 
the  lot  of  'em,  Mr.  Caldigate. 
Adamson  and  the  other  woman 
liave  aojreed  to  give  evidence,  and 
are  to  be  let  go." 

"  When  did  you  hear  it  ?" 

"Well,— it  is  in  the  *  Daily  Tell- 
tale.' But  I  knew  it  hist  night, — 
from  a  particular  source.  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  thrown .  in  with 
Scotland  Yard  since  this  began, 
Mr.  Caldiijate,  and  of  course  I  hear 
things."  Then  it  occurred  to  the 
squire  that  perhaps  he  had  flown  a 
little  too  hiirh  in  going  at  once  to 
the  Home  Office.     They  might  have 


told  him  more,  perhaps,  in  Scoflaod 
Yard.  "  But  it's  all  true.  The  At- 
positions  have  already  been  mtde. 
Adamson  and  Young  bare  swon 
that  they  were  present  at  no  nutf* 
riagc.  Crinkett,  they  say,  ineni 
to  plead  guilty;  but  the  womn 
sticks  to  it  like  wax." 

The  squire  had  written  a  letter 
by  the  day-mail  to  say  that  be 
would  remain  in  London  that  fo' 
thcr  day.  lie  now  wrote  again,  it 
the  Post-office,  telling  He^r  aU 
that  Bag  wax  had  told  him,  and  de- 
claring his  purpose  of  going  at  once 
to  Scotland  Yard. 

If  this  story  were  true,  tbcn 
certainly  his  son  would  soon  be 
liberated. 


CHAPTER   LVIIl. MR.    8MIRKIK    IS    ILL-USED. 


It  was  on  Tuesday,  October  28th, 
that  Mr.  Caldigat<j  made  his  nsit 
to  the  Home  Office,  and  on  the 
Thursday  he  returned  to  Cambridge. 
On  the  platform  whoin  should  he 
meet  but  his  brother-in-law  Squire 
Babiiigton,  who  had  come  into  Cam- 
bridge that  morning  intent  on  hear- 
ing something  further  about  his 
nephew.  He,  too,  had  read  a  para- 
graph in  his  newspaper,  *  The  Snap- 
per,' as  to  Crinkett  and  Euphemia 
Smith. 

"  Thomas  Crinkett,  and  Euphemia 
Smith,  who  gave  evidence  against 
Mr.  John  (3:ilditrate  in  the  well- 
known  trial  jit  the  last  Cambridge 
assizes,  have  been  arrested  at  Ply- 
mouth just  as  they  were  about  to 
leave  the  country  for  New  Zealand. 
These  are  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  proved  that  (-aldigate  had  paid 
the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  few  days  before  the 
trial.  It  is  alleged  that  they  are  to 
be  indicted  for  perjury.  If  this  be 
true,  it  implies  the  innocence  of  Mr. 
Caldigatc,  who,  as  our  readers  will 
remembtT,  was  convicted  of  bigamy. 


There  will  be  much  in  the  whok 
case  for  Mr.  Caldigato  to  regret,  W 
nothing  so  much  as  the  loss  of  tW 
very  serious  sum  of  money.  B 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  itfftf 
regarded  by  the  jury,  andthejadfle, 
and  the  public  as  a  bribe  to  the 
witnesses.  Why  it  should  haw 
been  paid  will  now  probably  le- 
main  forever  a  mystery." 

The  squire  read  this  orer  tbree 
times  before  he  qnito  underBtood 
the  gist  of  it,  and  at  last  pereeiTed, 
— or  thought  that  he  perceived,— 
that  if  this  were  true  the  innoeeoee 
of  his  nephew  was  inconteatabk 
But  Julia,  who  seemed  to  prefc' 
the  paternal  mansion  at  Babingtoi 
to  her  own  peculiar  comforts  and 
privileges  at  Plum  -  com  -  Pippw^ 
declared  that  she  didn't  beliere  > 
word  of  it ;  and  aunt  Polly,  whoa* 
animositv  to  her  nephew  bad  8000" 
what  subsided,  was  not  qoita  iv" 
clined  to  accept  the  statement  tt 
once.  Aunt  Polly  expressed  >• 
opinion  that  newspapers  were  wlf 
bom  to  lie,  but  added  that  had  ih* 
seen    the    news   anywhere  else  ate 
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have  been  a  bit  surprised. 
B  was  prepared  to  swear 
idings.      If   such  a  thing 

be  put  into  a  newspaper, 
i  it  to  be  put?  Aunt 
Id  not.  answer  this  ques- 
issisted  in  persuading  her 
o  go  into  Cambridge  for 
'orraation. 

»e  this  is  true,"  said   the 
juiref,  tendering  liis  hand 

0  his  brother-in-law.     He 

1  who  could  throw  all  his 
an  internecine  quarrel  on 

and    forget    the  circum- 
►gether  on  the  Tuesday, 
hat   are   you   speaking?" 

Squire  of    P^olking,  with 

placid  look,  partly  in- 
nd  partly  sarcastic,  cover- 
ch  contempt  of  which  the 
>ni  Suffolk  was  able  to 
\\(r  at  all. 

the  ^nan  and  the  woman, 
SC8  who  are  to  be  put  in 
IMvmouth,  and  who  now 
he  contrary  to  what  they 

e."       . 

ot  think  that  can  be  true," 

Jaldiofate. 

vou     haven't    seen    the 

' "  asked  Mr.  Babington, 

the    paper    out    of     his 

**Look  at  that." 

ere  now  in  a  cab  tofjether, 

^ards  the  town,  and    Mr. 

did  not  find  it  convenient 

the    paragraph.      But    of 

knew  the  contents.      "  It 

rue,"  he    said,  *'  that   the 

ou    alhide    to    have    been 

md    that    they  are  up  in 

They  will,  I  presume,  be 

•orjury." 

is  no  doubt  of  it." 

the  party  are  splitting 
ucli    other  ■''     asked    Mr. 

caixerlv. 

of  them  have  already 
t  what  they  swore  before 


"Then  why  don't  they  let  hira 
out  ?" 

*'  Why  not,  indeed  ?"  said  Mr. 
Caldigate. 

"  I  should  have  thought  they 
wouldn't  have  lost  a  moment  in 
such  a  case.  They've  got  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  tlie  world  at  the 
Home  Office.  His  name  is  Brown. 
If  you  could  have  seen  Brown  I'm 
sure  he  wouldn't  have  let  them 
delay  a  minute.  The  Home  Office 
has  the  reputation  of  being  so  very 
quick." 

In  answer  to  this  the  Squire  of 
Folking  only  shook  his  head.  He 
would  not  even  condescend  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  Brown,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  explain  that  Brown 
liad  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most 
absurdly  cautious  and  courteously 
dilatory  man  that  he  had  ever  met 
in  his  life.  In  Tnimpington  Street 
they  parted,  Mr.  Caldigate  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  Folking,  and  Mr.  Bab- 
ington going  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Seely  the  attorney.  *'  He'll  be  out 
in  a  day  or  two,"  said  the  man  of 
Suffolk,  again  shaking  his  brother- 
in-law's  hand;  "and  do  you  tell 
him  from  me  that  I  hope  it  won't 
be  long  before  we  see  him  at  Bab- 
ington. I've  been  tnie  to  him  al- 
most from  the  first,  and  his  aunt 
has  come  over  now.  There  is  no 
one  against  him  but  Julia,  and  these 
ail3  things  of  coui*se  which  young 
women  won't  forget." 

Mr.  Caldigate  almost  became  ge- 
nial as  he  accepted  this  assurance, 
telling  himself  that  his  brother  ma- 
gistrate was  as  honest  as  he  was  silly. 

Mr.  Babington,  who  was  well 
known  in  Cambridge,  asked  many 
questions  of  many  persons.  From 
Mr.  Seely  he  heard  but  little.  Mr. 
Seely  had  heard  of  the  arrest  made 
at  Plymouth,  but  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  think  about  it.  If  it  was 
all  square,  then  he  supposed  his 
client  must  after  all  be  innocent. 
But    this   went   altogether   against 
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the  grain  with  Mr.  Seely.  **If  it 
be  80,  Mr.  Babington,"  he  said,  "  I 
shall  always  think  the  paying  away 
of  that  twenty  thousand  pounds 
the  greatest  miracle  I  ever  came 
across."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Seely 
did  believe  that  the  two  witnesses 
had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
perjury. 

The  squire  then  went  to  the 
governor  of  the  jail,  who  had  been 
connected  with  him  many  years  as 
a  county  magistrate.  The  governor 
had  heard  nothing,  received  no  in- 
formation as  to  his  prisoner  from 
any  one  in  authority ;  but  quite 
believed  the  story  as  to  Crinkett 
and  the  woman.  "  Perhaps  you  had 
better  not  see  him,  Mr.  Babington," 
said  the  governor,  "  as  he  has  heard 
nothing  as  yet  of  all  this.  It  would 
not  be  right  to  tell  him  till  we 
know  what  it  will  come  to."  As- 
senting to  this,  Mr.  Babington  took 
his  leave  with  the  conviction  on 
his  mind  that  the  governor  was 
quite  prepared  to  receive  an  order 
for  the  liberation  of  his  prisoner. 

He  did  not  dare  to  go  to  Robert 
Bolton's  office,  but  he  did  call  at  the 
bank.  "  We  have  heard  nothing 
about  it,  Mr.  Babington,"  said  the 
old  clerk  over  the  counter.  But 
then  the  old  clerk  added  in  a  whis- 
per, "  None  of  the  family  seem  to 
take  to  the  news,  sir;  but  every- 
body else  seems  to  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  it.  If  he  didn't  marry 
her  I  suppose  he  ought  to  be  let 
out" 

"  I  should  think  he  ought,"  said 
the  squire,  indignantly,  as  he  left 
the  bank. 

Thus  fortified  by  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  general  voice  of 
Cambridge,  he  returned  the  same 
evening  to  Babington.  Cambridge, 
including  Mr.  Caldigate,  had  been 
unanimous  in  believing  the  report. 
And  if  the  report  were  true,  then, 
certainly,  was  his  nephew  innocent 
As  he  thought  of  this,  some  appro- 


priate idea  of  the  injustice 
evil  done  to  the  man  and 
man*8  wife  came  upon  hi 
such  were  the  treatment  t< 
he  and  she  had  been  snbjec 
he,  innocent,  bad  been  tor 
from  her  and  sent  to  the  c 
jail,  and  if  she,  certainly  ii 
had  been  wrongly  deprived 
time  of  the  name  Which 
honestly  given  her, — ^fhcn  ^ 
not  have  been  right  to  open 
the  hearts  and  the  doors  at  ! 
ton  during  the  period  of  be 
distress  ?  As  he  thought  of 
was  so  melted  by  ruth  that 
came  into  each  of  his  ol* 
Then  he  remembered  the 
which  had  been  made  to  cat 
man  for  Julia, — as  to  which 
tainly  had  been  innocent, — > 
daughter's  continued  wrath, 
a  woman  should  be  wrat 
such  a  matter  was  natural  i 
He  conceived  that  it  befa 
woman  to  be  weak,  irascibl 
tionate,  irrational,  and  soft-l 
AVhen  Julia  would  be  loud 
demnation  of  her  cousin,  anc 
pretend  to  commiserate  th 
of  the  poor  wife  who  had  b 
in  Australia,  though  he  kn 
source  of  these  feelings,  h' 
not  be  in  the  least  angry  wi 
But  that  was  not  at  all  the 
his  mind  in  reference  to  hit 
law  Augustus  Smirkie.  Son 
as  he  had  lieard  Mr.  Smirkie 
against  the  enormity  of  biga 
of  this  bigamist  in  particular, 
determined  that  some  '^od* 
shortly,"  as  he  would  call 
would  give  tte  vicar  of  Pli 
Pippins  a  moral  pat  on  tl 
which  should  silence  him  foi 
At  the  present  moment  whei 
into  his  carriage  at  the  statii 
taken  home,  he  was  not  sure 
or  no  he  should  find  the 
Babington.  Since  their  in 
Mr.  Smirkie  had  spent  muc 
time  at  Babington,  and  sec 
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e  Babington  claret.  He 
onie  about  the  middle  of  the 
nd  return  on  the  Saturday 
,  in  a  manner  which  the 
could  hardly  reconcile  with 
.  he  had  heard  as  to  Mr. 
i's  exemplary  conduct  in  his 
rish.      The  squire  was  hos- 

itself,  and  certainly  would 
ave  said  a  word  to  make  his 
other  than  pleasant  to  his 
rl's  husband.  But  a  host 
that  his  corns  should  be 
ed,  whereas  Mr.  Smirkie  was 
treading  on  Mr.  Babington's 
Hints  had  been  given  to  him 
is  personal  conduct  which  he 

take  altogether  in  good  part. 
>ence  from  afternoon  service 
'cn  alluded  to,  and  it  had 
iggested  to  him  that  he  ought 
nes  to  be  more  careful  as  to 
Cjuage.  He  was  not,  there- 
i-disposed  to  resent  on  the 
■  Mr.  Smirkie  the  spirit  of 
ition  with  which  that  gentle- 
emed  to  regard  his  nephew. 
•.  Smirkie  in  the  house?"  he 
the  coachman.  "  He  came 
!  3.40,  as  usual,"  said  the 
[t  was  vcrv  much  *'  as  usual," 
t  the  squire. 

ere  isn't  a  doubt  about  it," 
e  squire  to  his  wife  as  iic 
•essinuf.  "  The  poor  fellow 
nocent  as  you." 
;  can't  be, — innocent,"  said 
oily. 

he  never  mamed  the  woman 
they  sav  he  married  he  can't 
tv.'' 
don't  know  about  that,    my 

;  cither  did  many  her  or  he 
I  suppose." 

lon't  say  he  married  her,  but, 
id  worse." 

),  he  didn't,"  said  the  squire, 
at  may  be  your  wav  of  think- 
it.  Accord iiiij  to  mv  idea  of 
s  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
a  great  deal  worse." 


**  But  if  he  didn't  marry  that 
woman  he  didn't  commit  bigamy 
when  he  married  this  one,"  argued 
he,  energetically. 

"  Still  he  may  liave  deserved  all 
he  got." 

"No,  he  mayn't.  You  wouldn't 
punish  a  man  for  murder  because 
he  doesn't  pay  his  debts." 

"  I  won't  have  it  that  he's  inno- 
cent," said  Mrs.  Babington. 

"  Who  the  devil  is,  if  you  come 
to  that  ?" 

"  You  are  not,  or  you  wouldn't 
talk  in  that  wav.  I'm  not  saying 
anything  now  against  John.  If  he 
didn't  marry  the  woman  I  suppose 
they'll  let  him  out  of  prison,  and  I 
for  one  shall  be  willing  to  take  him 
by  the  hand  ;  but  to  say  he's  inno- 
cent is  what  I  won't  put  up  with !" 

"  He  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  and 
he's  none  the  worse  for  that.  He's 
as  good  as  the  rest  of  us,  I  dare- 
sav." 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  said  the 
wife.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Creator  he  is  as  good  a  man  as 
Augustus." 

"  Augustus  be ."     The  word 

was  spoken  with  great  energy.  Mrs, 
Babington  at  the  moment  was  era- 
ployed  in  sewing  a  button  on  the 
wristband  of  her  husband's  shirt, 
and  in  the  start  which  she  gave 
'stuck  the  needle  into  his  arm. 

"  Humphrey !"  exclaimed  the 
agitated  lady. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  not  his," 
said  the  squire,  rubbing  the  wound. 
"  Tf  he  says  a  word  more  about  John 
Caldigate  in  my  presence,  I  shall 
tell  him  what  I  think  about  it.  He 
has  got  his  wife,  and  that  ought  to 
be  enough  for  him." 

After  that  thev  went  down-stairs 
and  dinner  was  at  once  announced. 
There  was  Mr.  Smirkie  to  give  an 
arm  to  his  mother-in-law.  The 
squire  took  his  married  daughter 
while  the  other'  two  followed.     As 
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they  crossed  the  hall  Julia  whispered 
her  cousin's  name,  but  her  fatiier 
bade  her  be  silent  for  tlic  present. 
"I  was  sure  it  was  not  true,"  said 
Mrs.  Sniirkie. 

"  Then  you're  quite  wrong,"  said 
the  squire,  "for  it's  as  true  as  the 
Gospel."  Then  there  was  no  more 
said  about  John  Caldiijate  till  the 
servants  had  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Smirkie's  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good  things  provided, 
did  not  on  this  occasion  give  the 
owner  of  thorn  that  gratification 
which  a  host  should  feel  in  the 
])leasures  cf  his  guests.  lie  ate  a 
very  good  dinner  and  took  liis 
wine  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
merits.  Such  an  appetite  on  the 
part  of  liis  friends  was  generally 
much  esteemed  by  the  Squire  of 
liabington,  who  was  apt  to  j)ress 
the  bottle  upon  those  who  sat  with 
him,  in  the  old-fashione<l  manner. 
At  the  present  moment  he  eyed  his 
son-in-law's  enjoyments  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  disappt)intment.  There 
was  a  habit  at  Babington  with  the 
ladies  of  Mtting  with  the  squire 
when  ho  was  the  only  one  ])resent 
till  lie  had  iinished  his  wine,  and, 
at  Mi*5.  Smirkie's  instance,  this 
custtmi  was  continued  when  she 
and  her  husband  were  at  the  house. 
Fires  liad  been  commenced,  and 
wlien  the  dinner-things  had  been 
taken  away  they  clustered  round 
the  liearth.  The  squire  himself  sat 
r/ilent  in  his  place,  out  of  liumour, 
knowing  that  the  peculiar  subject 
wouhl  be  introduce*  1,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  disa-jfree- 
able. 

"  l*apa,  won't  you  bring  your 
chair  round  C  said  one  of  the  girls 
who  was  next  to  him.  Where- 
upon he  did  move  his  chair  an 
inch  or  two. 

*'l)itl  vtMi  hear  anvthin<j  about 
John  if"  said  the  other  unmarried 
sister. 

"  Ves,  1  heard  about  liim.     You 


can't  help  hearing  about  him  in 
Cambridge  now.  All  the  world  is 
talking  about  him." 

*<And  what  does  all  the  world 
say  ?"  asked  Julia,  fiippantlj.  To 
this  question  her  father  at  first 
made  no  answer.  "  Whatever  the 
world  may  say,  I  cannot  alter  mj 
opinion,"  continued  Julia.  ^  I  shall 
never  bo  able  to  look  upon  John 
Caldigato  and  Hester  Bolton  as 
man  and  wifo  in  the  sight  of  God.** 

"  I  might  just  as  well  take  upon 
myself  to  say  that  I  didn't  look 
upon  you  and  Smirkic  as  man  and 
wifo  in  the  siorht  of  God." 

*'Papa!"  screamed  the  married 
daughter. 

'*  Sir  !''  ejaculated  the  married 
son-in-law. 

^*  My  dear,  that  is  a  strange  thing 
to  say  of  your  own  child,"  whis- 
pered the  mother. 

'^  Most  strange !"  said  Julia,  lift- 
ing both  her  hands  up  in  an  agony. 

**  But  it's  tnie," roared, the  sqaire. 
'*  She  says  that,  let  the  law  nj 
what  it  may,  these  people  are  not 
to  bo  regarded  as  man  and  wife.^ 

"  Not  by  me,"  said  Julia. 

*^  Who  are  you  that  you  are  to  let 
up  a  tribunal  of  your  own  ?  And 
if  you  judge  of  another  couple  in 
that  way,  whv  isn't  some  one  to 
judge  of  you  after  the  same 
fashion  ?" 

"  Tiierc  is  the  verdict,"  said  Mr. 
Smirkie.  "No  verdict  has  pro- 
nounced me  a  biijamist." 

^^  J3ut  it '  might  for  anything  I 
know,"  said  tlie  S(]uire,  angrilr. 
^^  Some  woman  might  come  np  m 
lMum-cum-ri])])ins  and  say  you  had 
married  her  before  your  first  wife." 

"J*a])a,  you  are  very  disagree- 
able," said  Julia. 

"  Why  shouldn't  there  be  a  wicked 
lie  told  in  one  place  as  well  as  ir 
another  \     I'herc  has  been  a  wicke< 
Ho  told  here ;  and  when  the  lie  i 
proved  to  have  been  a  lie,  aa  plai 
as  the  nose  on  your  face,  he  is  1 
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he  won't  believe  the 
to  be  man  and  wife 
an  untrue  verdict!  I 
\    man    and   wife; — as 

and  wife  as  you  and 
b  me  see  who'll  refuse 
em    as    such     in    my 

cie  had  not,  in  truth, 
3nsive  remark.  It  had 
by  Mrs.  Smirkie.     But 

the  squire  to  attribute 
irgyman.  Mr.  Smirkie 
t  upon  his  mettle,  and 
2ither  to  agree  or  to  dis- 

would  have  preferred 
lad  he  not  been  some- 
e   of  his   wife.     As  it 

back  upon  the  indis- 
)n  which  his  father-in- 
ade  some  time  back, 
ate,  sir,  have  not  had 
inst  me." 
)e8  that  signify  ?" 

deal,   I    should    say. 
)  doubt,  is  human,  and 
y  be  wrong." 
narriajje  human." 
ur  pardon,  sir ; — a  mar- 
ie." 

isn't  a  marriage.    Your 

our    church    wouldn't 

divine    if    you'd    had 

alive." 


"  Papa,  I  wish  you  wouldn't." 

"But  I  shall.  I've  got  to  ham- 
mer it  into  his  head  somehow." 

Mr.  Smirkie  drew  himself  up  and 
grinned  bravely.  But  the  squire 
did  not  care  for  his  frowns.  That 
last  backhander  at  the  claret  jug 
had  determined  him.  **John  Caf- 
digate's  marriage  with  his  wife  was 
not  in  the  least  interfered  with  by 
the  verdict" 

"It  took  away  the  lady's  name 
from  her  at  once,"  said  the  indig- 
nant clergyman. 

"  That's  just  what  it  didn't  do," 
said  the  squire,  rising  from  his  chair ; 
— *'  of  itself  it  didn't  affect  her  name 
at  all.  And  now  that  it  is  shown 
to  have  been  a  mistaken  verdict,  it 
doesn't  affect  her^  position.  The 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this, 
that  anybody  who  doesn't  like  to 
meet  him  and  his  wife  as  honoured 
guests  in  my  house  had  better  stay 
away.  Do  you  hear  that,  Julia?" 
Then  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
he  walked  out  before  them  all  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  not  another 
word  was  said  that  night  about  the 
matter.  Mr.  Smirkie,  indeed,  did 
not  utter  a  word  on  any  subject, 
till  at  an  early  hour  he  wished 
them  all  good- night  with  dignified 
composure. 


CHAPTER   LIX. HOW    THE    BIO    WIGS   DOUBTED. 


at  I  call  an  awful 
[r.  Holt  atftl  parson 
•e  standing  together  on 
ly  at  Folking,  and  the 
speaking.  The  subject 
sion  was,  of  course,  the 
etention  of  John  Cal- 
\  county  prison. 

at  all  understand  it," 
mley. 

no  understanding   no- 
i    it,  sir.      Every  man, 

child    in    the  county 
here   wasn't    no    other 

7. — NO.  DCCLXIII. 


marriage,  and  yet  they  won't  let  un 
out.  It's  sheer  spite,  because  he 
wouldn't  vote  for  their  man  last 
'lection." 

"  I  hardly  think  that,  Mr.  Holt." 
*'I'm  as  sure  of  it  as  I  stands 
here,"  said  Mr.  Holt,  slapping  his 
thigh.  "What  else  'd  they  keep 
un  in  for?  It's  just  like  their 
ways." 

Mr.  Holt  was  one  of  a  rare  class, 
bein^  a  liberal  farmer, — a  Liberal, 
that  18,  in  politics ;  as  was  also  Mr. 
Bromley,  a  Liberal  among  parsons, — 

1  ^ 
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rara  avis.  The  Caldi^atcs  had  al- 
ways been  Liberal,  and  Mr.  Holt  had 
been  brought  up  to  agree  with  his 
landlord.  He  was  now  beyond 
measure  acerbated,  because  John 
Caldigate  had  not  been  as  yet  de- 
clared innocent  on  evidence  which 
was  altogether  conclusive  to  him- 
self. The  Conservatives  were  now 
in  power,  and  nothing  seemed  so 
natural  to  Mr.  Holt  as  that  the 
Home  Secretary  should  keep  his 
landlord  in  jail  because  the  Oaldi- 
gates  were  Liberals.  Mr.  Bromley 
could  not  quite  agree  to  this,  but' 
he  also  was  of  opinion  that  a  great 
injustice  was  being  done.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  young 
wife  almost  daily,  and  knew  the 
havoc  which  hope  turned  into  de- 
spair was  making  with  her.  An- 
other week  had  now  gone  by  since 
the  old  squire  had  been  up  in  town, 
and  nothing  yet  had  been  heard 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.  All 
the  world  knew  that  Crinkett  and 
Euphemia  Smith  were  in  custody, 
and  still  no  tidings  came, — yet  the 
husband,  convicted  on  the  evidence 
of  these  perjurers,  was  detained  in 
prison  ! 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick,  and  Hester's  heart  was  very 
sick  within  her.  "Why  do  they 
not  tell  us  something  r'  she  said, 
when  her  father-in-law  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  her.  Why 
not,  indeed?  He  could  only  say 
hard  things  of  the  whole  system 
under  which  the  perpetration  of  so 
great  a  cruelty  was  possible,  and 
reiterate  his  opinion  that,  in  spite 
of  that  system,  they  must,  before 
long,  let  his  son  go  free. 

The  delay,  in  truth,  was  not  at 
the  Home  Office.  Judge  Bramber 
could  not  as  yet  quite  make  up  his 
mind.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
has  made  up  his,  but  the  reader 
knows  somewhat  more  than  the 
judge  knew.  Crinkett  had  con- 
fessed  nothing, — though   a  rumour 


had  got  abroad  that  he  intended 
to  plead  guilty.  Euphemia  Smith 
was  constant  in  her  assertion  to  all 
those  who  came  near  her,  that  she 
had  positively  been  married  to  tbe 
man  at  Ahalala.  Adamson  and 
Anna  Young  were  ready  now  to 
swear  that  all  which  they  had 
sworn  before  was  false ;  but  it  wu 
known  to  the  police  that  they  had 
quarrelled  bitterly  as  to  the  diri- 
sion  of  the  spoil  ever  since  the 
money  had  been  paid  to  the  ring- 
leaders. It  was  known  that  Anna 
Young  had  succeeded  in  getting 
nothing  from  the  other  woman, 
and  that  the  man  had  unwillingly 
accepted  his  small  share,  fear- 
ing that  otherwise  he  might  get 
nothing.  They  were  not  trast- 
worthy  witnesses,  and  it  was  rerj 
doubtful  whether  the  other  tvo 
could  be  convicted  on  their  en- 
dence.  The  judge,  as  he  turned  it 
all  over  in  his  mind,  was  hy  no 
means  sure  that  the  verdict  was  a 
mistaken  verdict.  It  was  at  any 
rate  a  verdict.  It  was  a  decision 
constitutionally  arrived  at  from  a 
jury.  This  sending  back  of  the 
matter  to  him  hardly  was  consti- 
tutional. 

It  was  abhorrent  to  his  natore, 
—  not  that  a  guilty  man  sboold 
escape,  which  he  knew  to  bcanaffiiir 
occurring  every  day, — ^but  that  a 
guilty  man,  who  had  been  found  to 
be  guilty,  should  creep  back  tbroogh 
the  meshes  of  the  law.  He  knew 
how  many  chances  were  given  by 
the  practice  of  British  courts  to  an 
offender  on  his  trial,  and  he  was 
quite  in  favour  of  those  chances. 
lie  would  be  ui^ent  in  telling  a 
jury  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt.  But  when  the  trans- 
gressor, with  all  those  loopholes 
stopped,  stood  before  him  convicted, 
then  he  felt  a  delight  in  tbe  tight- 
ness of  the  grip  with  which  he  held 
the  wretch,  and  wonld  tell  hims^tf 
that  the  world  in  which  he  11^^ 
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was  not  as  yet  all  astray,  in  that  a 
guilty  raan  could  still  be  made  to 
endure  the  proper  reward  of  his 
guilt. 

It    was    with    him    as    when   a 
hunter  has  hunted  a  fox  after  the 
approved   laws   of   venery.      There 
have  been  a  dozen   ways  of  killing 
the  animal  of  which  he  has  scorned 
to  avail  himself.     He  has  been  care- 
ful to  let  him  break  from  his  covert, 
regarding  all  who  would  stop  him 
as  enemies  to  himself.     It  has  been 
a    point  of  honour  with   him  that 
tbe  animal  should  suffer  no  undue 
impediment.       Any    ill  -  treatment 
sLown  to  the  favoured  one  in  his 
Course,  is   an   injury   done   to   the 
Jiunter  himself.     Let  no  man  head 
tlie  fox,  let  no  man  strive  to  drive 
liim    back   upon  the  hounds.     Let 
all  be  done  by  hunting  law, — in  ac- 
cordance  with    those    laws   which 
eri^e   so   many  chances   of   escape, 
l^ut  when  the  hounds  have  run  into 
their  quarry,  not  all  the  eloquence 
of  all  the  gods  should  serve  to  save 
that  doomed  one's  life. 

So  it  was  with  Judge  Bramber 
and  a  convicted  prisoner.  He 
would  give  the  man  the  full  bene- 
fit of  every  quibble  of  the  law  till 
he  was  convicted.  He  would  be 
severe  on  witnesses,  harsh  to  the 
police,  apparently  a  very  friend  to 
the  man  standing  at  the  bar, — till 
the  time  came  for  him  to  array  the 
evidence  before  the  jury.  Then 
he  was  inexorable;  and  when  the 
verdict  had  been  once  pronounced, 
the  prisoner  was  but  as  a  fox  about 
to  be  thrown  to  the  hounds. 

And  now  there  w'as  a  demand 
that  this  particular  fox  should  be 
put  back  into  his  covert!  The 
Secretary  of  State  could  put  him 
back,  if  he  thought  fit.  But  in 
these  matters  there  was  so  often  a 
touch  of  cowardice.  Why  did  not 
the  Secretary  do  it  without  asking 
him  ?  There  had  arisen  no  question 
of  law.     There  was  no  question  as  to 


the  propriety  of  the  verdict  as  found 
upon  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trial.  The  doubt  which  had  arisen 
since  had  come  from  further  evidence, 
of  which  the  Secretary  was  as  well 
able  to  judge  as  he.  No  doubt  the 
case  was  difficult.  There  had  been 
gross  misdoing  on  both  sides.  But 
if  Caldigate  had  not  married  the 
woman,  why  had  he  paid  twenty 
thousands  ?  Why  had  he  written 
those  words  on  the  envelope  ? 
There  was  doubt  enough  now,  but 
the  time  for  giving  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  was  gone.  The 
fox  had  been  fairly  hunted,  and 
Judge  Bramber  thought  that  he 
had  better  die. 

But  he  hesitated ; — and  while  he 
was  hesitating  there  came  to  him  a 
little  reminder,  a  most  gentle  hint, 
in  the  shape  of  a  note  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  private  secre- 
tary. The  old  squire's  visit  to  the 
office  had  not  seemed  to  himself  to 
be  satisfactory,  but  he  had  made 
a  friend  for  himself  in  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown  looked  into  the  matter, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  well  to  pardon  the  young  man. 
Even  though  there  had  been  some 
jumping  over  a  broomstick  at  Aha- 
lala,  why  should  things  not  be  made 
comfortable  here  at  home?  What 
harm  would  a  pardon  do  to  any 
one;  whereas  there  were  so  raanv 
whom  it  would  make  happy?  So' 
he  asked  the  Secretary  whether  that 
wasn't  a  hard  case  of  young  Caldi- 
gate. The  Secretary  whispered  that 
it  was  in  Bramber's  hands;  upon 
which  Mr.  Brown  observed  that, 
if  80,  it  was  certainly  hard.  But 
the  conversation  was  not  altogether 
thrown  away,  for  on  that  after- 
noon the  private  secretary  wrote 
his  note. 

Judge  Bramber  when  he  received 
the  note  immediately  burned  it, — 
and  this  he  did  with  considerable 
energy  of  action.  If  they  would 
send  him  such  cases  as  that,  what 
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right  bad  tliey  to  reiniod  him  of 
his  duty  ?  He  was  not  going  to 
allow  any  private  secretary,  or  any 
Secretary  of  State,  to  hurry  him  ! 
There  was  no  Hfe  or  death  in  this 
matter.  Of  what  importance  was 
it  that  so  manifest  an  evil-doer  as 
this  young  Caldigate  should  remain 
in  prison  a  day  or  two  more, — a 
man  who  had  attempted  to  bribe 
four  witnesses  by  twenty  thousand 
pounds  ?  It  was  an  additional  evil 
that  such  a  one  should  have  such 
a  sum  for  such  a  purpose.  But  still 
he  felt  that  there  was  a  duty  thrown 
upon  him  ;  and  he  sat  down  with 
all  the  papers  before  him,  determined 
to  make  up  his  mind  before  he  rose 
from  his  chair. 

He  did  make  up  his  mind,  but 
did  so  at  last  by  referring  back  the 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  "The  question  is  one  alto- 
gether of  evidence,"  he  said,  *'  and 
not  of  law.  Any  clear-headed  man 
is  as  able  to  reach  a  true  decision 
as  am  I.  It  is  such  a  question  as 
should  be  left  to  a  jury, — and  would 
justify  a  trial  on  appeal  if  that  were 
practicable.  It  would  be  well  that 
the  case  should  stand  over  till 
Thomas  Crinkett  and  Euphemia 
Smith  shall  have  been  tried  for 
perjury,  which,  as  I  understand,  will 
take  place  at  the  next  winter  assizes. 
If  the  Secretnrv  of  State  think 
that  the  delay  would  be  too  long, 
I  would  humbly  suggest  that  he 
should  take  her  Majesty's  pleasure 
in  accordance  with  his  own  opinion 
as  to  the  evidence." 

Wlien  that  document  was  read 
at  the  Home  Office  by  the  few  who 
were  privileged  to  read  it,  they 
knew  that  Judge  Bramber  had  been 
in  a  veiy  ill  humour.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  that.  The  judge 
had  been  asked  for  advice  and  had 
refused  to  give  it;  or  had  advised, — 
if  his  remark  on  that  subject  was  to 
be  taken  for  advice, — that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  should  be 


postponed  for  another  three  montlis. 
The  case,  if  there  was  any  case  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  was  not  cue 
for  pardon  but  for  sucli  redress  as 
might  now  be  given  for  a  most  gross 
injustice.     The  man  had  been  put^ 
to  very  great  expense,  and  had  beer* 
already  m  prison  for  ten  or  elevei 
weeks,   and   his    further   detentio 
would  be  held  to  have  been  ve 
cruel  if  it  should  appear  at  last  tha 
the  verdict  had  been  wrong.     Tb 
public     press     was    already    usin 
strong  language  on  the  subject,  an 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  i 
different  to  the  public  press.    Jud 
Bramber   thoroughly    despised  t 
press, — though  he  would  have  be 
very  angry  if  his  *  Times '  had  n 
been   ready   for  him   at   breakfa 
every  morning.     And  two  or  thr 
questions  had  already   been   ask< 
in  the  House  of   Commons.     T 
Secretary  of  State,  with  that  hal^ 
ual    strategy     without    which   a" 

Secretary  of  State  must  be  held  to 

be  unlit  for  the  position  which         le 
liolds,  contrived  to  answer  the  qui 
tions  so  as  to  show  that,  while  t- 
gentlemen  who  asked   them    w< 
the  most  indiscreet  of  individui 
he  was  the  most  discreet  of  See 
taries.     And  he  did  this,  thouorh 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  Ju< 
Bramber's  delay  was  unjustifial 
But  what  would   be  thoujrbt  oi 
Secretary  of  State  who  would  i 
pute  blame  in  the  House  of  C<^  *b* 
nions  to  one  of  the  judges  of  ^  le 
land  before  public  opinion  had    ^^• 
pressed   itself   so   strongly   on    ti>*? 
matter  as  to  make  such  expression 
indispensable?     He  did  not  thiiiJ' 
that  he  was  in  the  least  untrue     io 
throwing  blame  back  upon  the  ques- 
tioners, and  in  implying  that  on  the 
side  of  the  Crown  there  had  been 
no  undue  delay,  though,  at  the  mo- 
ment, he  was  inwardly  provoked  «^ 
the  dilatoriuess  of  the  judge. 

Public    opinion    was    expressing 
itself  very    strongly   in    the  press. 


«• 
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*  The  Daily  Tell  Talc '  bad  a  beau- 
tifully sensational  article,  written  by 
their  very  best   artist.     The  whole 
picture  was  drawn  with  a  cunning 
liand.    The  young  wife  in  her  lonely 
lionse  down  in    Cambridge,  which 
the  artist    not    inaptly  called   The 
boated  Grange  !     The  noble,  inno- 
cent, high  -  souled  husband,  eating 
his  heart  out  within  the  bars  of  a 
county  prison,  and  with  very  little 
else  to  eat !     The  indignant  father, 
driven    almost   to  madness  by  the 
"Wrongs   done  to  his  son  and  heir ! 
Had  the  son  not  been  an  heir  this 
point  would    have  been    much  less 
touching.     And    then    the  old  evi- 
<ience  was  dissected,  and    the  new 
Evidence  against    the    new  culprits 
Explained.     In   regard    to  the  new 
pulprits,  the  writer   was    very  loud 
^n  expressing  his  purpose  to  say  not 
^   word  against    persons  who  were 
still  to  be  tried  ; — but  immediately 
^pon  that  he  went  on  and  said   a 
g^reat    many  words    against    them. 
-Assuming  all    that  was   said  about 
them  to  be  true,  he  asked  whether 
the   country  would   for   a   moment 
endnrc  the  idea  that  a  man  in  Mr. 
Caldigate's  position  should  be  kept 
In  prison  on  the  evidence    of  such 
miscreants.     When  he  came  to  Bag- 
wax    and    the    post  -  marks,  he  ex- 
plained    the    whole     matter    with 
almost    more    than    accuracy.     lie 
showed  that  the    impression  could 
not  possibly    have    been    made  till 
after  the  date  it  conveyed.     He  fell 
into    some    little    error    as   to  the 
fabrication    of   the   postage  -  stamp 
in    the    colony,    not    having   quite 
seized  Bag  wax's  great  point.     But 
it  was  a  most  tellinix  article.     And 
the    writer,  as  he  turned  it    off  at 
his  club,  and  sent  it   down  to  the 
ofiice    of    the   paper,  was  ready  to 
bet  a  live  -  pound  note  that  Caldi- 
gate  would  be  out  before    a  week 
was  over.     The  Secretarv  of   State 
saw  the  article,  and  acknowledged 
its    power.     And    then    even    the 


*  Slipper'  turned  round  and  cau- 
tiously expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  for  mercy. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
public  opinion  was  running  very 
high  in  Caldigate's  favour,  and  that 
the  case  had  become  thoroughly  pop- 
ular. People  were  again  beginning 
to  give  dinner-partiesc  in  London, 
and  at  every  party  the  matter  was 
discussed.  It  was  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting case  because  the  man  had 
thrown  away  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  !  People  like  to  have  a  nut 
to  crack  which  is  "  uncrackable," — 
a  Gordian  knot  to  undo  which  can- 
not even  be  cut.  Nobody  could 
understand  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Would  any  man  pay  such 
a  sum  with  the  object  of  buying  oft* 
false  witnesses, — and  do  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  facts  must  be 
brought  to  light  when  he  was  tried  ? 
It  was  said  here  and  there  that  he 
had  paid  the  money  because  he 
owed  it; — but  then  it  had  been 
shown  so  clearly  that  he  had  not 
owed  any  one  a  penny  !  Never- 
theless the  men  were  all  certain 
that  ho  was  not  guilty,  and  the 
ladies  thought  that  whether  he  were 
guilty  or  not  did  not  matter  much, 
lie  certainly  ought  to  be  released 
from  prison. 

But  yet  the  Secretary  doubted. 
In  that  unspoken  but  heartfelt  ac- 
cusation of  cowardice  which  the 
judge  had  made  against  the  great 
officer  of  State  there  had  been  some 
truth.  How  would  it  be  if  it  should 
bo  made  to  appear  at  the  approach- 
ing trial  that  the  two  reprobates, 
who  had  turned  Queen's  evidence 
against  their  associates,  were  to 
break  down  altogether  in  their  as- 
sertions? It  might  possibly  then 
become  quite  apparent  that  Caldi- 
gate  had  married  the  woman,  and 
Jiad  committed  bigamy,  when  he 
would  already  have  been  pardoned 
for  the  last  three  months!  The 
pardon  in  that  case  would  not  do 
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away  with  the  verdict, — and  the 
pardoned  man  would  be  a  convicted 
bigamist.  What,  then,  would  be 
the  condition  of  liis  wife  and  child  ? 
If  subsequent  question  should  arise 
as  to  the  boy's  legitimacy,  as  might 
so  probably  be  the  case,  in  what 
light  would  he  appear,  he  who  had 
taken  upon  Jiimself,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  extort  from  her 
Majesty  a  pardon  in  opposition  to 
a  righteous  and  just  verdict, — in 
opposition  to  the  judge  who  had 
tried  the  case  ?  lie  had  been  angry 
with  Judge  Bramber  for  not  decid- 
ing,  and  was  now  frightened  at  the 
necessity  of  deciding  himself. 

In  this  emergency  he  sent  for  the 
gentleman  who  had  managed  the 
prosecution  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  and  asked  him  to  read  up 
the  case  again.  "  I  never  was  con- 
vinced of  the  prisoner's  guilt,"  said 
the  barrister. 

*'  No !" 

**  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  we  cannot  be  convinced. 
The  strongest  point  against  him  was 
the  payment  of  the  money.  It  is 
possible  that  lie  paid  it  from  a 
Quixotic  feeling  of  honour." 

"  To  false  witnesses,  and  that 
before  the  trial!"  said  the  Sccre- 
tarv. 

"  And  there  may  have  been  a 
hope  that,  in  spite  of  what  he  said 


himself  as  to  their  staying,  they 
would  take  themselves  off  ^'hen 
they  had  got  the  money.  In  that 
way  ho  may  have  persuaded  hinaself 
that,  as  an  honest  man,  he  ought  to 
make  the  payment.  Then  as  to  tbo 
witnesses,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  willing  to  lie.  Even 
if  their  main  story  were  true,  they 
were  lying  as  to  details.** 

^^  Then  you  would  advise  a  par- 
don ?" 

'^  I  think  so,"  said  the  barrister, 
who  was  not  responsible  for  bis 
advice. 

*'  Without  waiting  for  the  other 
trial  ?" 

**  If  the  perjury  be  then  proved, — 
or  even  so  nearly  proved  as  to 
satisfy  the  outside  world,  —  the 
man's  detention  will  be  thought  to 
have  been  a  hardship."  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  thanked  the  barrister 
and  let  him  go.  He  then  went 
down  to  the  House,  and  amidst  the 
turmoil  of  a  strong  party  conflict  at 
last  made  up  his  mind.  It  was  un- 
just that  such  responsibility  should 
be  thrown  upon  any .  one  person. 
There  ought  to  be  some  Court  of 
Appeal  for  such  cases.  He  was  sure 
of  that  now.  But  at  last  ho  made 
up  his  mind.  Early  on  the  next 
morning  the  Queen  should  be  ad- 
vised to  allow  John  Caldigate  to  go 
free. 
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[Since  we  received  the  MS.  of  this  paper  we  have  met  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  about  the  writer  in  the  Indian  correspondence  of  the 
*  Times.'— Ed.  B.  M. 

"  Scott's  guard  of  twenty  men  from  the  24th  Punjab  Infantry  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  more  than  100  Afridis,  who  fired   from   the  sur- 
rounding hills  under  cover  of  trees  and  rocks.     One  man  being  severely 
wounded,  Scott  went  to   his   assistance,  and,  telling   him   to  throw  his 
arms  round  his  neck,  prepared  to  carry  him  offl     The  man,  with  a  devo- 
tion not  uncommon  among  the  Sep6ys,  declined  the  proftered  assistance, 
and  urged  Scott  to  save  himself.     Scott  refused  to  abandon  him,  and 
took  him   on  his  shoulders.     The  altercation,  however,  caused   a  fatal 
delay.      Scott   ran   back  towards  his  party  with  the  wounded  man  on 
his  shoulders,  but  in  his  haste  stumbled  and  fell.     Before  he  could  rise 
the  Afridis  were  upon  him,  and  with  gleaming  knives  slashed  and  cut  up 
tbe  wounded  man.     But,  though  unable  to  save  him,  the  gallant  surveyor 
di<inot  desert  the  Sepoy.     With  his  revolver  he  killed  one  assailant  and 
bounded  another,  keeping  them  all  at  bay  till,  reinforced  by  some  of  his 
^'scort,  he  drove  them  back  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  rocks.     One  Sepoy 
<* ^scribed  Scott's  appearance  as  demoniac  when,  his  helmet  having  fallen 
^^  with  bare  head,  and  beard,  face,  and  clothes  covered  with  blood  from 
tile  wounded  man,  he  stood  over  the  body,  pointing  his  revolver  at  the 
-^^^riclis,  and  calling  to  his  escort  to  shoot  them  down.     Had  this  brave 
J^^an  i)een  a  soldier,  the  Victoria  Cross  would  probably  have  been  awarded 
^J*^J^    in  recognition  of  his  gallantry.     No  doubt  in  some  form  or  other 
j^^^tt's  soldierly  merit  will  be  recognised,     lie  fought  his  way  back  suc- 
^^ssfully  to  Michni,  losing  three  killed   and   four  wounded,  he  himself 
^^caping  unhurt."] 


TjiE  proposed  rectification  of  our 
* ''til- western   frontier  of  India,  if 


I    ^r^^ied    out   in   its    integrity,    will 
*^^^;[^   under  British   jurisdiction  a 


I  AsC^  and  very  powerful  section  of 
^,  1^  i^athan  or  Atfghan  border  tribes, 
^  ^  ^^^  inhabit  the  wild  mountain 
*  *^  "^s  that  have  hitherto  shut  in 
Indian  empire  from  the  semi- 
ised  countries  and  khanates  of 
^^  tral  Asia — a  borderland  of  un- 
t,  where  "  there  is  no  king,  and 
»y  man  does  that  which  is  right 
lis  own  eyes" — controlled  only 
the  fear  of  bloody  recompense, 
\ienced  rather  than  bound  in 
lal  customs  by  the  laws  of  the 
^  ran. 
J'he  country  of  the  Pathans  or 


Pukhtans,  who  speak  Pukhto,  ex- 
tends from  Gilghit,  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  dominions 
of  II.II.  the  Maharajah  of  Jummoo 
and  Cashmere,  in  lat.  36°  30',  long. 
74^  30',  in  a  curve  about  100  miles 
in  diameter,  running  west  and 
south*  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bunnoo  or  Edwardesabad,  about 
lat.  33^,  long.  70°  30'  (where  they 
are  succeeded  on  the  border  by  the 
Belooch  tribes),  including  the  Bri- 
tish districts  of  Hazara,  Peshawar, 
Kohat,  and  Bunnoo — the  former  cis- 
Indus,  the  other  three  trans-Indus 
districts. 

The  Pathans  inhabiting  these 
districts  were  partly  subjugated 
by    the    Sikhs,   and    came    under 
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British  sway  with  the  rest  of  the 
Punjab  when  that  province  was 
annexed  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Sikh  war.  Each  of  these  districts 
contains  hills  and  plains;  the  in- 
habitants are  of  the  same  great 
family,  speak  the  same  language, 
and  have  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  still  independent  tribes  beyond 
our  frontier.  More  or  less  gradually 
they  have  accepted  the  peaceful  order 
of  things  inaugurated  under  the  new 
regime;  and  the  number  of  riots, 
assassinations,  and  other  savage 
crimes  which  long  disgraced  them, 
and  still  disgrace  the  independent 
country,  have  decreased,  till  now 
their  inhabitants  are  almost  as 
peaceful  and  orderly  as  the  subject- 
races  in  any  other  part  of  India, 
which  fact  might  bo  taken  as  "a 
promise  of  good  things  to  come" 
for  the  portions  that  may  now  be 
included  in  the  empire. 

jSIuch  has  been  written  for  and 
against  the  theory  that  the  Pathan 
clans  are  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel.  However  this 
may  be,  when  asked  whence  they 
have  come  originally,  the  Mool- 
lahs  (priests)  point  north-west- 
ward, sometimes  addinor  '*Khoor- 
asan."  All  a^ree  that  their  first 
representatives  came  down  with 
Timoor  Lung  (Tamerlane)  or  some 
other  Central  Asian  conqueror  as 
mercenaries.  Wave  on  wave  fol- 
lowed the  first  irruption,  till  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  and  their  '*  Toork" 
rulers  were  either  driven  southward, 
destroyed,  or  amal<i:amatecl  wuh  the 
new-comers.  They  claim  to  have 
occupied  these  hills  for  from  ten  to 
fourteen  generations  now. 

Difierent  powerful  leaders  seem 
to  have  occupied  particular  sections 
of  the  hills,  and  formed  with  their 
immediate  followinjj  the  nuclei  of 
the  present  larger  tribal  divisions, 
distinguished  bv  a  common  name 
from  the  other  great  tribes. 

Such  arc  the  Oorakzais^  who  in- 


habit the  country  lying 
the  Koonim  Valley,  nort 
Kohat;    the  Afreedees^ 
lands  lie  both  the  Kobat 
ber    Passes;    the    Mohm 
either  side  the  Cabul  or  '. 
river  for  about  fifty  mil 
course  above  its  exit  into 
awar  Valley  at  Fort  Mic 
also   in  a-  portion   of  thj 
the    KhaleelSj    in     the 
Valley ;  the  Khuttuks  rour 
the  JtJusufzaiy  inhabiting 
and  neighbouring  valleys 
ish  Eusufzai ;  the  Taunaun 
and     others,    in     Hazara 
amongst  these  are  varion 
tribes,    distinct    from    tl 
generally    throwing    in 
with  one  or  other  of  the 
ful  neighbours  in  times  o: 
excitement. . 

As  years  rolled  on,  tl: 
tribes  were  broken  up  ini 
clans  and  sections,  each 
the    leadership    of    some 
brother  of  the  first  chiel 
their    children    again    su 
the  heritage  in  the  same 
now  each  tribe  is  snbdiv 
nnmerous  Kkcls  or  Zaisj 
division   still    going    on 
lesser    valley,    each    colh 
hamlets — nay,  each  hamlc 
its  one,  two,  or  more  J 
KhanSy  each   of  whom  c 
a    small    party  of    adhei 
retainers,  and  between  "w 
his  rivals — generally   his 
half-brothers,  or  cousins- 
causes    of    strife    and 
crop    up.       The    princip 
of    quarrel    are,  in    the 
their   own   proverb,   gron 
and   women.      Luckily, 
their  strict  adherence  to 
of  their  law  in  this  respe< 
not  added  to  the  list. 
cause  of  domestic  or  socif 
often  puerile  in  the  exti 
a  moment  of  anger  one 
another  "KaflSr"— that   i 
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—and  is  eitber  cut  down  on  the 
spot,  or  subsequently  stalked  and 
koifed  or  shot.  There  is  no  court 
of  law  to  appeal  to  ;  the  murderer 
Las  no  qualms  of  conscience  ;  but 
it  is  a  recognised  custom  amongst 
them  that  anv  relative  of  a  mur- 
dered  man  is  at  liberty  to  murder 
any  relative  of  the  murderer  he  can 
lay  hands  on.  This  done,  it  must 
in  its  turn  be  revenged ;  so  the 
ball  rolls  on,  till  at  times  whole 
tribes  become  implicated.  Mercy 
is  neither  askecf  nor  given.  There 
are,  indeed,  places  of  refuge  where 
a  hasty  murderer  may  escape  for  a 
time  the  vengeance  of  the  avenger 
of  blood — some  shrine,  some  tem- 
ple, at  times  the  tower  of  a  neigh- 
bouring chief.  We  may  be  excused 
for  adding  a  well  -  known  tale  of 
the  border  here,  more  characteristic 
8Dd  explanatory  than  description, 
howeven  vivid,  can  portray. 

A  debtor  proceeding  to  Peshawar 
^Uh  some  articles  for  sale,  met  a 
^J^ditor  who  demanded  the  settle- 
ment  of    his   long  -  overdue    loan, 
"^^yment  was    promised    after  the 
^le    of   the    goods,  now  on    their 
^ay  to  market.     The  creditor   de- 
manded security,  but  was   told  he 
^ust  trust  the  word  of  the  debtor, 
^ho  had  nothing  to  give  in  pledge. 
'*Give  mo   this    as    security,"  said 
tbc  creditor,  placing    his    hand  on 
the  debtor's   long   knife,  stuck  as 
usual  in  his  girdle  or  kummcrbund 
—a  deadly  insult.     "  Take  it,'*  said 
the  debtor,  stabbing  the   other   on 
the  spot.     lie  then  fled,   followed 
by  relatives  of  the  deceased.    Ap- 
proaching   a    tower,    the    pursued 
sought  "  refuge    in  Allah's  name." 
Having  inquired  from  the  murderer 
wbom  he  had  killed,  the  chieftain 
of    the    tower  replied,  "You  have 
killed  my  own  brother;  but  having 
asked  refuge  in  God's  name,  in  His 
name    I    give  it."     Forthwith    the 
pursued  was    drawn    up    into    the 
tower  and  the  pursuers  sternly  for- 


bidden to  approach.  These  having 
left  the  scene,  the  chieftain  then 
gave  the  refugee  half  an  hour's 
grace,  swearing  by  Allah  to  slay 
him  if  after  that  he  should  be 
seized.  The  refugee  made  good  use 
of  the  half-hour,  and  escaped  for 
that  occasion  at  least. 

I  have  said  ground  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  quarrel.  A  piece  of  waste 
land  lying  long  uncultivated — say 
between  two  small  branches  of 
some  water-couFse  which  has  been 
the  recognised  boundary  between 
neighbouring  tribes  or  hamlets — 
is  eyed  by  some  impecunious  culti- 
vator, who  forthwith  proceeds  with 
a  couple  of  bullocks  and  a  plough 
to  break  up  the  soil.  Some  neigh- 
bour from  the  opposite  side,  seeing 
him,  disputes  the  slice  of  earth, 
warns  the  other  off,  and  adds  a 
musket-shot  to  enforce  bis  argu- 
ment. This  is  probably  returned, 
and  perhaps  blood  shed.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  taken  up  by  friends  of 
the  rival  claimants,  and  this  leads 
to  more  bloodshedding,  needing  re- 
venge. The  circle  of  strife  increases, 
rival  villages  or  Khans  take  opposite 
sides,  and  soon  the  entire  valley  is 
a  scene  of  strife.  For  a  time  the 
parties  will  content  themselves  with 
firing  at  any  one  seen  on  the  disputed 
ground ;  but  later  on,  raids  are  organ- 
ised on  either  side,  cattle  lifted,  ham- 
lets and  crops  burned;  retaliation 
follows,  till  at  length  a  sharp  sword- 
in-hand  conflict  brings  matters  to 
a  climax.  By  this  time  both  par- 
ties are  probably  tired  of  the  con- 
test, and  are  glad  of  some  pretext  to 
come  to  terms.  There  is  no  one  of 
sufficient  power  to  compel  a  cessa- 
tion, no  central  authority  to  appeal 
to ;  but  here  religious  influence 
steps  in  for  good.  Some  neighbour- 
inor  shrine  holds  a  noted  recluse, 
or  in  a  Neighbouring  temple  there 
is  some  learned  Moollah.  This  per- 
sonage is  appealed  to  ;  and  if,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  he  fails  to  satisfy 
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the  parties,  he  summons  all  sur- 
rounding holy  men,  who  in  their 
turn  summon  the  Jir(fah^  or  council 
of  elders  and  chiefs  of  the  opposing 
clans,  and  a  settlement  is  effected — 
one  party  paying  a  certain  sum  or 
giving  a  dinner  in  exchange  for  the 
land,  or  it  is  made  neutral,  and 
neither  must  approach  it. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  districts 
of  Hazara,  Peshawar,  Kohat,  and 
Bunnoo  are  Pathans  of  the  same 
great  family  as  their  still  indepen- 
dent brethren.  The  conquest  of 
these  districts  was  not  easily,  and 
never  thoroughly,  accomplished,  by 
the  Sikhs.  The  rule  of  the  Khalsa 
was  one  of  terror.  Rclisjious  fan- 
aticism  added  to  the  natural  and 
political  hatred  of  the  antagonistic 
races.  Mercy  was  an  unknown 
word. 

The  svstem  of  collectins:  revenue 
might  be  classed  as  military  extor- 
tion, not  only  in  the  frontier  tracts, 
but  throughout  the  dominions  of 
the  great  Maharajah.  The  Punjab 
was  divided  into  Slrdarees,  Each 
Sirdar  kept  his  own  army  and 
ruled  his  district  in  his  own  way. 
When  in  want  of  funds  the  Ma- 
harajah paid  a  friendly  visit,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  body  of  troops,  to 
the  various  Sirdai*s,  and  received 
from  each  a  nnzze.ry  or  present  of  so 
many  thousand  rupees.  The  Sirdars 
paid  like  friendly  visits  to  their 
subordinates;  these  squeezed  the 
headmen  of  villages,  who  got  what 
they  could  from  the  hmdholders, 
the  landholders  from  the  house- 
liolders,  «tc.  In  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts, at  least,  this  forcible  collec- 
tion of  revenue  was  never  submitted 
to  while  opposition  was  possible. 

The  Sirdars  first  overran  the 
districts  with  large  armies,  and 
after  shai*p  figliting,  placed  than- 
iwhs  and  other  fortified  posts  at 
various  salient  points.  So  long  as 
he   armv   remained   in  the  neicrh- 


bonrhood  all  was  quiet ;  bat  so  soon 
as  the  Sirdar  was   called   away   to 
suppress  revolt  in  other  directioni^ 
or    oppose    political    intrigues    at 
headquarters,  the  Pathan  chicftaiiM 
would  fly  to  the  hills,  collect  their 
retainers  and  dependants,  and  bant 
into   the  plains,    spread    fire   and 
sword,  and  hem  in  and  cat  to  pieoM 
the  Sikh  detachments  scattered  ofer 
the  country,  after  inflicting  horrible 
insults    and    tortures  upon   them. 
The    depredations  would  then  be 
carried    into    neignbouring  tneti^ 
and  the  revolt  daily  gather  strength 
— cattle,  ^rain,  girls,  all  that  ctme 
to  hand,  would  be  carried  off.    The 
Sirdar  would  hastily  settle  his  other 
quarrels,  receive  reinforcements  from 
Lahore,  and    hurry  back  to  attack 
the  insurgents. 

Then  would  commence  a  system 
of  reprisals.  Bands  of  maranden 
or  beaten  insurgents  would-be  80^ 
rounded  and  compelled  to  sarren- 
dcr.  Several  would  be  hansed  or 
blown  from  guns;  the  chiefs  and 
men  of  influence  would  be  cnicified, 
flayed  or  burnt  alive,  buried  afir* 
to  the  neck  and  their  heads  used  as 
tjirgets.  Whole  villages  would  ^ 
given  to  the  flames,  males  nlaTde^ 
ed,  females  outraged,  children  ea^ 
ried  off  as  hostages  for  fature  good 
behaviour.  For  months  this  VStltr 
bio  state  of  things  would  continn** 
Every  night  the  Pathans  woold 
shoot  sentries,  cut  up  convoys,  to^ 
turo  and  mutilate  prisoners,  till  oM 
or  both  sides  were  nearly  starved 
out ;  then  a  compromise  would  b* 
efl'ected,  and  matters  settle  doVO 
till  the  Sirdar  was  again  called  ebO" 
where.  How  long  this  would  bai* 
continued  it  is  hard  to  say,  had  not 
the  advent  of  British  officers  on  tho 
scene  after  the  first  Sikh  war  pn^ 
an  end  to  it.  These  came  into  tha* 
frontier  tracts  not  as  conqaeroi* 
with  horrible  injuries  to  avengs^ 
but  as  peacemakers  and  the  hicai^ 
nation  of  law  and  justice  and  menj; 
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Imost  as  co-religionists, 
I  they  were  then  looked 
Mohammedans  who  had 
;en  persecuted  by  the  to 
atrous    Sikh.     AVar    and 

were  prevented  and  re- 
?ly  punished  on  the  one 
e  complete  toleration  of 
f  the  Moslem  creed  was 

on  the  other;  and  the 
!  Pathans  were  once  again 
•y  the  long-forbidden  call 
in  the   Musjids.     At  the 

of  the  first  Sikh  war, 
']dwardes,  Lawrence,  Mac- 
i   Abbott,   were   sent   to 

hitherto    unruly   border 

the  name  of  the  young 

Dhuleep  Singh.  Herbert 
s  '  Two  Years  in  the  l*un- 
?  a  vivid  picture  of  the  mul- 
ind  onerous  duties  these 
d  to  perform,  holding  the 
cnsers  between  the  liv- 
le   dead  that  the  fearful 

liatred  and  murder  and 
ffht  be  staved.  So  much 
e  oiliccrs  respected  and 
y'  the  Pathans,  that  when 
oolraj  of  Mooltan  raised 
rd  of  revolt  and  the  Sikh 
mpted  to  seize  and  mur- 
i^ritish  officers,  Lawrence 
I  by  the  Khybcrees,  Ed- 
d    an    army  of   Aftghans 

Mooltan,  and  the  chiefs 
fi  aided  "  Kaka  (uncle) 
to  turn  out  the  Sikh 
)m  that  neighbourhood, 
comed  the  J  British  Raj, 
y  became  subjects  of  the 
rnment.  Nur  has  their 
vcv  wavered ;  while,  on 
'  hand,  levies  raised  in 
•  viilaijos  have  done  much 
ice  in  the  frontier  wars, 
lily  aiik^d  in  repelling 
ons  of  their  independent 

present  Affghan   expedi- 

come    neither    as    peace- 

)r  yet  as  conquerors,  and 


very  careful  handling  is  needed 
to  steer  clear  of  the  troubles  that 
might  arise  from  a  single  false  move. 
Many  of  the  frontier  chiefs  round  the 
Khyber  have  joined  us,  and,  from 
a  shrewd  knowledge  of  their  best 
interests  if  not  from  affection,  they 
will  endeavour  to  keep  the  peace. 
But  there  are  various  sources  of  dis- 
cord. I  have  said  a  murderer  has  no 
qualms  of  conscience  ;  this  is  espe- 
cially so  if  the  murdered  man  is  an 
•idolater,  or  even  a  Christian  who  is 
shot  with  little  more  feelings  of  com- 
punction than  an  idolater,  and  an 
idolater  with  no  more  compunction 
than  a  bear  or  a  tiger.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  an  infidel,  be  he  Christian 
or  Uindoo,  constitutes  a  sure  claim 
to  the  Moslem  paradise  and  to  the 
dignity  of  Ghazi.  Besides,  as  the 
Christian  and  the  Feringhee  con- 
queror are  identical,  the  shooting 
of  a  white  man  is  looked  on  as 
a  deed  of  daring  valour  though 
done  in  the  most  cowardly  manner 
from  behind  a  rock.  The  chief  of 
a  clan  may  offer  safe-conduct  and 
heartily  mean  to  abide  by  his  word 
to  a  European,  but  he  always  has  an 
enemy  ready  to  bring  him  into  dis- 
grace with  our  authorities — some 
brother  or  cousin  who  wishes  to 
succeed  him  in  the  headship  of  the 
clan  or  in  his  place  of  honour  in  our 
durbars — or  some  outlaw  or  refugee 
from  British  territory,  some  deserter 
with  bitter  feelings  of  personal  ha- 
tred against  all  Europeans.  Await- 
ing an  opportunity  of  revenge,  this 
man  may  at  an  unguarded  moment 
work  the  mischief  that  the  Khan  has 
done  his  utmost  to  avert;  and  so 
given  are  the  Pathans  to  lying  and 
treachery  in  the  smallest  concerns 
of  life,  that  it  is  hard  to  discover 
whether  the  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted at  the  instigation  of  the 
man  who  promised  safe-conduct  or 
not.  Hence  the  refusal  of  our 
(Tovemment  to  sanction  individual 
enterprise  across  the  border. 
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Of  all  the  border  tribes  the 
Afreedec  has  ever  been  the  most 
treacherous  and  troublesome  —  if 
not  the  boldest,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  point  of  numbers,  and, 
owing  to  its  locality,  the  most  im- 
portant at  the  present  juncture. 

Running  due  east  from  the  moun- 
tains round  Cabul  city  is  a  long 
range  known  as  the  **  Safed  Koh," 
or  White  Mountain,  dividing  the 
valley  of  the  Cabul  river  from  the 
Koorum  Valley,  its  summits  rising 
to  an  elevation  of  12,000  and  14,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level  till  it  reaches 
long.  79°  30',  when  the  crest  falls 
to  8000  feet,  and  spurs  are  thrown 
out  eastward  towards  Kohat  and 
Peshawar  and  the  Cabul  river — 
one  range  or  spur  continuing  un- 
broken to  the  Indus  opposite  At- 
tok,  and  dividing  the  Peshawar 
from  the  Kohat  Valley.  Among 
the  rugged,  rocky  slopes  of  these 
mountains,  and  in  the  intervening 
valleys,  live  the  Afreedces,  the 
Oorakzais,  and  north  of  the  Khyber 
a  section  of  the  Mohmunds.  The 
valleys  occupied  by  the  Afreedees 
are  known  respectively  as  Maidan 
and  Bara,  Bazar,  and  Khyber,  run- 
ning in  parallel  lines  almost  due 
east  and  west.  Maidan  and  Bara 
have  not  yet  been  visited  by  our 
troops,  and  few  Europeans  have 
had  even  a  glance  into  them.  Tirah 
comprises  Maidan,  and  Oorakzai 
Bezoti. 

The  streamlets  which  spring 
from  the  mountain  -  sides  at  the 
west  ends  of  the  valleys  gradually 
incrcjise  in  breadth  and  volume, 
and  combining  soon  form  broad 
streams,  sometimes  dry  and  pebbly, 
the  water  sinking  to  several  feet 
below  the  surface ;  at  others  rocky, 
and  filled  with  beautifully  clear 
water.  In  the  upper  portions 
these  flow  through  open  undulating 
ground,  sometimes  three  to  four 
miles  in  breadth,  grass-covered  or 
cultivated  with  wheat  and   barley, 


broken  here  and  there  l 

round  whose  bases  genei 

the  towers  and  horoest^ 

inhabitants.      Other    to^ 

as    sentinels    guarding 

dwellings    which     hone; 

high    steep    banks  of 

courses.       Closing    in    I 

are  rugged  mountain-sk 

crests  rise  to  6000  and 

above  sea-level,  the  avei 

of  the  valleys  being  frc 

4000  feet.     Sometimes  1 

are  grass-covered  and  i 

with    stunted    oaks   an( 

olive ;  others  rise  in  rug 

scarped,  fantastically^sh 

masses,  which  form  a  rej 

wild  goat  and    the    rm 

which    offer    little  shell 

and  his  flocks  and  here 

streams  flow  eastward  1 

plains,  the  wooded  or  r 

tain  -  slopes    approach 

more  and  more  nearly,  t 

the  valley  has  become 

ravine    dijQQcult    to  fon 

more  difficult  to  hold~ 

stream    often    a     mshi 

hemmed    in     between 

rocky  banks.     Here  an 

deed,  the    hills    recede 

narrow  margin  on  the  I 

stream,  where    rich    en 

are    produced.     This   i 

so  in   the    Oorakzai    T 

the  rice  cultivation  is  i 

that  durinor  the   hot  ni 

is  very  prevalent,  as    i 

producing  valleys;  and 

abound.     Here    and   tl 

fruit-trees,  walnuts,  anr 

peaches,  and  the  vine,  c' 

the    homesteads,  but 

sufficient    quantity  for 

to  be  called  fruitful 

Like  other  tribes,  th 
arc  subdivided  into  ▼> 
and  sections.  The  princ 
arc  the  Malckdeenkbc 
Kukikhel,  KumberkheL 
hakhel  in  the  valleys  na 
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Vdamkhel,  divided  into  four 
ections — of  which  the  Jow- 
le — in  the  hills  round  the 
ass.  Althougli  the  various 
i^e  their  own  special  chiefs 
mhs^  or  councils,  and  are 
war  one  with  another,  they 
',ommon  right  to  the  soil  of 
nds  of  the  various  sections, 
:hat  rijjht  is  now  confined 
ht  of  wav  throuixh  each 
alleys,  and  an  equal  distri- 
l  the  profits  accruing  from 
levied  on  the  trade  passing 
the  Khyber  and  Kohat 
It  appears  to  have  been 
custom  amongst  them,  in 
of  their  rights,  to  inter- 
he  locations  of  the  various 
every  ten  years;  but  this 
lually  ceased,  each  now  oc- 
certain  limits  continuaUy. 
inal  distribution  the  Zakha- 
pear  to  have  appropriated 
running  north  and  south 
e  Khyber  to  Tirah;  the 
jtions  obtaining  one  strip 
estward  of  the  Zakhakhels, 
ther  eastward,  touching  on 
territory.  The  first  are  ele- 
id  form  the  summer  resid- 
the  inhabitants — the  orreater 
:>i  them  migrating  with  their 
and  flocks  to  the  lower 
the  winter.  Twice  a-year 
pt  pass  through  the  Zakha- 
ds,  who  thus  have  a  strong 
them.  Of  all  the  sections 
bakhel  are  the  most  noted 
'  thieving  and  marauding 
tics :  and  everv  frontier  war 
d  them  prepared  to  supply 
:;ent  to  the  tribe  threatened 
roops,  for  a  consideration  in 
irms,  or  cattle. 
Four  large  sections  of  the 
I  el  lone:  divided  between 
le  proceeds  of  the  traffic 
the  Kohat  Pass,  as  well  as 
300  rupees  yearly  paid  to 
v  the  British  Government 
free  use  of  that   pass ;    the 


other  sections  dividing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Khyber  Pass  trade. 
The  money  so  obtained  has  indeed 
been  the  chief  source  of  thsir 
wealth,  a  sum  being  paid  for  each 
camel-load  of  merchandise  in  return 
for  a  safe-conduct  through  the  pass. 
The  rest  of  their  riches  consists 
of  flocks  and  herds — the  soil  of 
their  valleys  and  the  rugged  slopes 
of  their  mountains  being  too  poor 
to  produce  even  suflBcient  for  their 
wants.  Another  source  of  income 
since  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab 
has  been  the  large  sale  of  firewood 
and  grass  in  the  cantonments. 

Through  the  Kohat  Pass  the 
chief  article  of  traflSc  is  salt,  brought 
from  the  mines  of  Bahadarkhel, 
between  Kohat  and  Bunnoo. 
Through  the  Khyber  runs  most  of 
the  trade  between  Cabul  and  In- 
dia :  from  the  former  country  dried 
fruits,  silk,  a  warm  cloth  made  from 
camels'  hair  called  Burruk  ;  tobacco 
from  Bokhara ;  and  some  hides  and 
furs  from  Russian  Asia.  These  are 
brought  down  on  droves  of  hardy 
camels,  which  cross  with  ease  the 
most  difficult  mountain-roads,  where 
Indian  camels  would  flounder  about 
in  all  directions;  not  led  in  single 
file,  with  strings  through  their 
noses,  but  driven  in  crowds  like 
sheep  or  cattle. 

On  the  outbreak  of  present  hos- 
tilities with  Cabul,  the  passage- 
money  was  one  of  the  first  subjects 
broached  by  the  Afreedees,  and  it 
seems  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  them  and  our  authorities,  by 
which  they  agreed  not  to  molest  our 
convoys^  or  interfere  with  the  pas- 
sage of  our  troops  through  the  pass ; 
we  on  our  part  stipulating  to  guaran- 
tee the  payment  in  full  of  their  tolls, 
which  was,  we  understand,  settled 
by  our  paying  to  the  Afreedees  the 
entire  sum  claimed — put  at  a  figure 
approaching  124,000  rupees  a-year. 
The  camel-drivers  have  since  been 
of   great   service  to  us  in  carrying 
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our  commissariat  stores  from  Jum- 
rood  to  Jclalabad,  doing  the  ninety 
miles  in  four  days,  receiving  one 
rupee  per  mauijd  (80  lb.)  carried 
through.  The  unequal  distribution 
of  the  money  by  the  Afreedees 
among  themselves  at  first  led  to 
much  trouble ;  but  this  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  since  retjtified. 

The  Afreedees  have  never  sub- 
mitted to  a  conqueror.  To  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul  they  have  permit- 
ted a  kind  *of  suzerainty  over  them, 
their  chiefs  paying  occasional  re- 
spectful visits  to  the  Ameer,  receiv- 
ing from  him  kkilluts,  arms,  and 
sometimes  money,  in  return  for 
which  they  considered  themselves 
bound  to  supply  a  certain  number 
of  men  in  time  of  war.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  them  demand- 
ing payment  from  him  for  the  safe- 
oonduct  through  the  Khybcr  of  the 
mountain-battery  which  our  Govern- 
ment presented  to  him  some  years 
back.  They  resented  bitterly  the 
occupation  of  Fort  Ali  Musjid  by 
his  troops  two  years  ago,  when  his 
relations  with  us  were  strained  and 
it  was  evident  that  ere  long  we 
would  come  to  blows.  This  indeed 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
complacency  with  which  the  Afree- 
dees, especially  those  in  the  Khyber, 
looked  on  our  advance.  The  Path- 
ans  had  no  love  for  us,  nor  any  de- 
sire for  our  occupation ;  but,  fully 
convinced  that  our  stay  would  be 
limited,  they  were  quite  content  to 
see  us  clear  the  pass  of  the  Ameer's 
troops. 

Other  causes,  too,  were  not  want- 
ing. The  principal  Zakhakhel  chief 
of  the  Khyber  was  at  deadly  feud 
with  the  chiefs  of  Bara  and  Bazar. 
The  two  latter  joined  the  Ameer ; 
the  first  of  course  joined  us,  and 
received  the  subsidy  for  the  pass. 
This  was  naturally  resented  by  the 
partisans  of  the  others;  and  when 
these  found  leisure  from  the  work 
of  plundering   the  Ameer's   troops 


flying  from  Ali  Musjid,  t 
joined  by  a  few  deserters 
native  regiments,  and  c 
the  border,  commenced  a 
attacks  on  our  convoys,  pi 
sentries,  which  resulted  m 
ing  of  some  of  their  vil 
two  invasions  of  the  Baz 
and  the  blowing  up  of  the 
after  which  their  grieva 
attended  to  and  arranged. 
These  towers  are  stmcti 
30  feet  high,  and  the 
diameter.  The  first  10  f 
solid  stone  structure;  t 
hollow,  and  capable  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  men;  i 
loopholed  and  roofed  in  ; 
roof  is  a  look-out  balco 
only  entrance  is  a  small 
above  the  stone  8ubstru< 
proached  either  by  a  lai 
single  piece  of  rope,  wh; 
the  tower  is  occupied,  is  • 
Scattered  round  the  to 
the  huts  or  cave.dw( 
the  people.  The  hats, 
ed  generally  by  low  eartl 
resemble  those  ail  ovt 
India  —  earthen  walls 
mud -covered  roofs  some 
long,  10  or  12  broad,  anc 
Sometimes  they  are  lof 
divided  into  apartments, 
which  the  cows  and  buf 
housed,  thougli  quite  as  o! 
occupy  the  same  apartmen 
owners.  Their  portion  is 
anything  but  clean;  tb> 
occupied  by  the  family 
out  daily  by  the  women, 
rule,  do  not  only  all  dome 
but  a  good  portion  of  ont 
also.  The  only  fumitur< 
of  two  or  three  small 
covered  with  string,  on  ^ 
tumbled  some  dirty  qnilte 
kets;  in  one  comer  so 
cases  covered  with  a  cc 
mud,  containing  the  grain 
use  and  for  the  next  sc 
son  ;  a  small  stool  or  two, 
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ng-wheels,  at  which  the  wo- 
iit  when  at  leisure,  which  is 
n;  a  few  ghurras^  earthen 
s,  holding  water  or  buttcr- 
and  used  as  cooking-pots.  In 
orner,  or  in  the  centre  of  the 

lies  a  heap  of  ashes  or  a 
fire,  on  which  the  cooking  is 
the  smoke  of  which,  having 
tlets,  blackens  walls  and  raf- 
)n  which  hang  the  warlike 
nents  of  the  lords  of  the 
on.  These  consist  of  a  match- 
or  flint-lock  musket  —  lately 
cded  in  many  Afreedee  homes 
J  Enfield,  snatched  from  the 
r's  panic-stricken  infantry  fly- 
•om  Ali  Musjid — a  horn  of 
;r,  a  bag    of    bullets,  an    old 

or  two,  and  the  long  knife, 
.3  sword  and  dagger  of  some 

or  the  sword  and  shield  of 
.  All  these  are  worn  by  the 
not  only  when  on  the  war- 
but   almost    invariably — even 

ploughing  in  their  fields. 
,0  this  a  sheepskin  bag  con- 
f  about  20  lb.  of  flour,  in 
are  imbedded  some  pieces  of 
id  goor  (molasses),  and  the 
1  is  equipped  for  a  week's 
ign. 

clothing  consists  of  a  loose 
)i  trousers,  a  long  coat  or 
//?,  a  skull-cap  on  his  shaven 
a  waistband,  and  a  turban — 
tcr  often  used  as  a  sheet  for 
ig  at  niglit.  The  turban  is 
Ily  fringed  with  gay  colours  ; 
'ise  his  entire  clothing  is  dyed 

indigo-blue,  or  of  the  dust- 
called  khaki.  On  his  feet  are 
s,  either  of  barely  tanned 
•,  or  made  from  grass  or  the 

of  a  dwarf  palm.  But  he 
;  to  go  about  even  amongst 
rocks  with  bare  feet.  Their 
are  shaven,  and  the  ends  of 
oustache  cut  close  to  the 
lip,  the  beard  and  whiskers 
d  to  grow.  The  dress  of  the 
1  consists  of  very  loose  trou- 


sers, a  jacket  and  sheet  thrown  over 
head  and  shoulders,  all  dyed  blue. 
The  men  do  the  ploughing,  reap- 
ing, and,  when  unable  to  secure 
the  services  of  Cabuli  coolies,  the 
building.  They  also  cut  the  fire- 
wood for  daily  use  and  for  sale,  but 
never  carry  it.  It  is  taken  to  the 
villages  or  to  market  on  donkeys, 
mules,  or  bullocks,  driven  by  boys, 
guarded  by  a  man  or  two ;  or  car- 
ried on  their  heads  by  the  womfen 
and  girls.  These  also  cut  and  carry 
in  grass  for  sale  and  for  the  cattle, 
climbing  over  most  dangerous  pre- 
cipices to  secure  it.  The  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  taken  out  to 
graze  by  the  boys. 

The  Pathan,  in  fact,  is  essentially 
lazy,  except  in  war  and  the  chase. 
He  will  not  do  a  hand's  turn  more 
than  he  is  compelled.  He  loves, 
of  all  things,  to  sit  before  the  mus- 
jid or  the  hoojra  (guest-house) 
and  gossip,  bragging  (especially  the 
Afreedee)  of  his  prowess,  and  the 
impenetrability  of  his  mountain 
fastnesses  while  he  is  alive.  The 
men  do  indeed  generally  build 
their  own  towers,  and  in  charac- 
teristic fashion.  The  Khan  sum- 
mons his  retainers  and  neighbours 
to  the  work.  When  all  are  col- 
lected, after  much  talking  and  eat- 
injy  the  work  is  begun ;  at  noon 
they  eat  and  smoke  and  talk  — 
always  talk  —  then  build  again  to 
sundown ;  then  set  to  eating  and 
talking  again.  The  Khan  feeds  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  till  it 
is  finished,  when  he  gives  a  grand 
feast,  adding  perhaps  a  few  sheep ; 
so  that,  one  way  and  another,  each 
tower  costs  between  two  and  three 
hundred  rupees. 

When  not  fighting  or  hunting, 
the  Pathan  goes  about  with  bent 
head,  in  long  slouching  strides, 
fancying  himself  a  wonderful  being. 

Although  bis  conversation  at 
times  turns  on  history  (if  it  can  be 
called  such),  politics,  and   religion, 
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the  Pathan  is  excessively  ignorant. 
A  few  youths  learn  to  read  the 
Koran,  and  recite  long  passages 
from  it,  and  sometimes  from  other 
Eastern  writings :  but  these  at 
once  set  up  as  Moollahs  or  priests. 
There  is  no  hierarchy  or  regular 
priesthood.  Every  man  who  can  read 
the  Koran  is  considered  capable  of 
leading  the  prayers  in  the  musjids, 
and  oven  of  becoming  a  regular 
priest,  though  these  places  are 
generally  reserved  for  the  Syuds — 
descended  or  supposed  to  bo  de- 
scended from  the  Prophet,  or  at 
least  .from  the  family  of  the  Ko- 
reish,  who  take  the  place  of  the 
Levites  amon-x  the  Jews.  The 
irreat  bulk  of  the  Path  an  s  are  of  the 
orthodox  or  Sunni  sect — the  same 
as  the  Turks,  Arabians,  and  most 
Indian  Mohammedans,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Shiahs — chiefly  Per- 
sians— and  the  Wahabis,  a  compar- 
atively new  sect,  who  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  Covenanters  of  the 
Moslem  world  for  fanaticism,  who, 
however,  refuse  all  belief  in  prophets, 
angels,  saints,  shrines,  <fec.,  and  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  stnigglo 
against  all  earthly  sovereigns  who 
are  not  of  their  own  sect.  These 
are  looked  on  as  dangerous  heretics 
by  the  orthodox.  Though  a  fanatic 
in  religion,  the  ]^athan  has  but  a 
poor  knowledge  of  what  his  religion 
is.  lie  repeats  the  cry  that  "  God 
is  (iod,  and  Mahomed  is  Ilis  pro- 
])het,"  with  great  earnestness.  He 
gives  tithes  to  the  priest,  lie  keeps 
the  stated  fasts  of  the  Moharram — 
not  even  smoking  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  during  the  thirty  days,  mak- 
ing up  for  his  daily  abstinence  by 
indulging  more  than  usual  in  food 
and  tobacco  at  night,  lie  will  not 
mention  the  name  pig,  nor  <lrink 
wine.  His  laws  of  inheritance  are 
those  propounded  to  him  by  his 
})riest  from  the  Koran.  l>nt  except 
the  moollahs — some  of  whom  are 
Iearne<l  in  religious  polemics — none 


can  read  or  write,  and  they  have  no 
general  knowledge.  Striet  deists  in 
theory,  and  taught  by  the  first  pvnn- 
ciples  of  their  creed  to  abhor  a.z]y- 
thing  likely  to  detract  from  "^e 
oneness  of  deity,  they  are,  like  all 
mountaineei-s,  very  superstitious. 

The  diva,  djinns,  and  fairies    of 
all   Mohammedan   literature  aro   of 
course  objects  of  faith,  though  not 
of  sight.  Their  superstitious  fancies 
content  themselves  with  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  pilgrimages  to  rtar- 
ais  or  shrines,  or  taleia^ — the  former 
being  the   burial-places,  the  latter 
resting-spota  in  their  wanderings — 
of    holy  men.      Here    prayers  are 
offered  to  God,  and  the  intercession 
of  saints  requested  for  their  prayers^ 
the  objects  of  which  are  inyariably 
material,  not  spiritual-^the  reqnest 
for  a  son,  cure  from  illness,  deatb 
of  enemies,   riches  for  themselvea, 
never  an  increase  of  purity,  or  holi- 
ness, or  lielp  in  a  heavenward  path. 
For,   unlike  the    trembling    Chria* 
tian,  with  a  morbid  idea  of  his  ^X' 
treme   sinfulness,  taught,  to  thin* 
that  heaven  is  to  bo  the  reward  of 
a  few  chosen  ones,  and  begging  ^ 
bo  included,  the   Pathan   looks  on 
himself  as  secure  for  all  eternity 
because  he  is  a  Mohammctlan.     ^ 
controversy  recognising  some  inter- 
mediate state  akin  to  the  pnrgatoiy 
of  the  early  Churches — where  pn^" 
ishment  for  oHences   against  otbC 
Mohammedans  is   meted  out— b* 
yet   feels  individually  secure.    B^* 
pentance,   redemption,   purity,  hi't 
mility,   the    great    watchwords  o» 
the  (.-hristian,  are  unknown  to  th^ 
Pathan  either  in  precept  orpractico- 
Miracles  performed  at  shnnes  vt0 
commonly   reported    and    beliefei 
amongst  them,  always  as  frirolon^ 
and    useless  to   mankind    as  noil^ 
modem  instances  of  these  iropon-^ 
tions. 

In  the  heart  of  Peshawar — pe^ 
haps  the  vilest  city  in  Asia— -hat 
lonsr  been    established   a  Cbristiao 
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3se  members  have  gaioed 
he  aifections  of  the  bru- 
)und  them  by  their  de- 
le  sick  in  times  of  chol- 
3r  pestilence.  But  they 
converts.  When  they 
ver,  it  is  generally  from 
more  intellisrent  classes 
have  gone  through  the 
.  of  thought ;  first,  from 
mism  to  simpler  deism 
ccting  shrines,  miracles, 

atheism,  or  something 
xt  Christianity,  the  last 

long  delayed.  During 
idiate  stages  they  are 
and  open  in  their  opin- 
ptuous  in  their  references 
jrstitions  around  them. 
^Id  of  one  of  these  men 
sition  stage.  Crossing 
ith  a  boat-load  of  others 
jrincr    the    mon3oon,   a 

on  them.  The  others 
trious  saints  for  help, 
the  good  of  calling  on 
"  said  our  friend.  "Why 

me,  who  am  a  living 
:  some  living  man  who 
you  V  Saying  this,  he 
ii'ds  Eusiifzai,  and  hor- 
eners  by  sliouting  louder 
be  rest,  *'  O  Lumsden 
adar,  save  me !  O 
hib  Bahadar,  save  me  !" 
sure  if  the  man  eventu- 
Ohristian,  but  think  he 

ative  armies  the  Sikh, 
orbia,  and  even  the 
in  generally  read  and 
e  when  they  join,  but 
an.  The  latter  are,  how- 
lick  learners  once  thev 
!  certainly  get  the  finest 
ith  in  our  armies,  and 
ung  and  healthy.  They 
excellent  sohiicrs,  and 
jholars.  Their  military 
on  their  stalwart  frames, 
kvith  enthusiasm,  though 
o  become  discontented; 

5^. NO.  DCCLXIII. 


and  revengeful  crimes  are  often 
committed  by  them.  They  easily 
take  oftence,  and  are  very  ready  to 
quarrel  and  fight.  The  conspiracy 
amongst  a  few  of  them  with  General 
Roberts'  Koorura  column,  the  de- 
sertion of  a  few  of  them  from  Sir 
Samuel  Browne's  Jalalabad  force, 
are  apt  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  using  them  on  the 
border — some  even  going  so  far  as  to 
talk  of  excluding  all  Pathans  from 
campaigns  within  their  own  country. 
This  opinion  is  unjust  to  the  great 
body,  not  only  of  the  Pathans  of 
Eusufzai,  Hazara,  &c.,  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  Afreedees,  but 
also  with  reference  to  the  Afreedee 
sepoy  himself.  There  have  indeed 
been  desertions,  chiefly  from  among 
the  Zakhakhels ;  and  the  deserters 
have  perhaps  done  us  more  mis- 
chief than  all  others  of  the  tribe 
put  together.  But  a  sepoy  in  the 
ranks  would  without  hesitation 
shoot  down  a  deserter  of  his  own 
clan  if  he  had  a  chance  ;  and  even,  if 
need  be,  fire  on  his  own  homestead. 
We  think,  on  examination,  that  these 
deserters  might  all  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads,  not  one  for 
political  or  patriotic  reasons  :  Those 
who  were  afraid  of  losing  their  share 
of  "  pass"  money  paid  by  us  ;  those 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  joining  in  the  plunder  of  the 
Ameer's  flying  army ;  those  who 
had  some  personal  grievance,  real  or 
imaginary,  with  their  commissioned 
or  non-commissioned  native  oflicers, 
or  who  had  been  disappointed  in 
hopes  of  speedy  promotion ;  some 
few  from  a  knowledge  that  with  a 
good  rifle  and  seventy  rounds  of  am- 
munition in  band  they  had  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  men  of  note 
in  their  clan,  instead  of  being  private 
soldiers  for  years  to  come.  Soldier- 
ing  in  a  regular  army,  being  well 
disciplined,  brings  out  the  best 
points  of  the  Patban — enlarges  his 
ideas,  increases  his  knowledge,  im- 
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poses  self-restraint ;  while  the  pen- 
sions paid  regularly  to  those  who 
liave  served  long  in  our  ranks  have 
bei/un  a  more  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards us  in  their  country.  The  pen- 
sioners being  richer  than  their  neigh- 
bours, obtain  an  influence  generally 
used  for  good.  They  have  often 
aided  largely  in  bringing  their  tribes 
to  terms  after  a  conflict  with  our 
troops  or  before  an  expected  one. 
This,  unfortunately,  can  only  be  said 
of  the  higher  class  of  pensioners. 
The  greater  number,  on  returning 
to  their  villages  flushed  with  their 
re-(;btaiiied  freedom,  often  burst  into 
wild  excesses  and  return  with  fresh 
vigour  to  their  old  restless  style  of 
life.  Thev  And  a  lonor  list  of  scores 
awaiting  fiettlement,  and  till  this 
is  done  they  can  hardly  look  their 
friends  in  the  face.  Some,  debauched 
by  the  life  in  garrison  towns,  bring 
their  knowledge  of  vice  there  gained 
to  their  aid,  and  often  the  last  state 
of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Though  a  keen  hand  at  a  bargain, 
and  very  avaricious  —  buying  aud 
selling  cattle,  sheep,  fowls,  wood, 
and  jzrass — he  yet  draws  a  line 
souiewliere  ;  he  will  not  lend  money 
on  usury  nor  keep  a  shop  —  the 
fomicr  beint;  foroidden  bv  the 
Koran,  the  latter  being  considered 
derogatory.  The  callings  of  bankers 
and  shopkeepers  are  taken  up  by 
the  ubiquitous  Bnnijn — called  in 
tbo  l^unjab  Kafhric,  among  the 
l^athans  simply  Hindoo  or  Hh'dko, 
Kach  hamlet  has  its  own  buin/a, 
wlio  lives  with  his  family — abiding 
by  the  simple  rites  of  his  father's 
cr  .ed,  ofl'ering  his  prayers  daily  be- 
fore his  lamp  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  household  god  of 
his  ancestors;  unmolesting  and 
noncrallv  unmolested;  uttcrlv callous 
to  the  tierce  party  strifes  of  the 
people  among  whom  his  fate  has 
J 'laced  him ;  buying  up  their  phfe, 
\v(»j)l,  goats'  hair,  and  selling  to 
them  or  exchanging  for  these  articles 


salt,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
household  commodities — wit 
key  or  mule  loads  of  these  1 
unarmed  to  the  farthest 
the  most  wild  and  secluded 
sleeping  at  night  under  som 
tree  or  massive  rock,  drin] 
the  clear  springs  of  water 
him,  and  eating  his  ckapptiti 
tentedly ;  neither  marryii 
daughters  of  the  Moslem  nor 
his  daughters  to  them ;  1 
money  at  fabulous  rates  of  I 
to  impecunious  chiefs,  to 
them  to  squander  largely  s 
marriage  festivals,  or  in  keej 
the  village  hoojras,  gaest- 
where  wayfarers  of  the  faithi 
claim,  and  without  question 
food  and  lodging  for  tho  nio 
of  cost,  giving  to  tho  villa! 
exchange  such  scraps  of  n 
tales  as  they  have  been  able  i 
up  in  their  wanderings,  ini 
miracles  and  wonders  whei 
stock  of  facts  is  falling  short 

Ignorant  as  are  the  men,  t 
men  are  if  possible  more  so.  1 
on  as  useful  servants  and  ne 
mothers  of  sons,  they  soldo 
the  evening  prayers,  though 
seen  some  doing  so — never  ii 
ed  in  anything  by  the  men. 
mitted  by  their  creed  to  ha* 
wives,  few  but  the  chiefs  cat 
this  luxury,  as  they  have 
a  pretty  heavy  sum  to  the 
father  for  her.  A  second  o 
wife  is  seldom  taken  by  the 
amongst  them,  unless  no  s 
been  born  in  the  house.  Ac 
Mohammedan  countries,  th< 
brothers  generally  detest  cacl 
and  the  division  of  the  pat 
after  the  father's  death  cause 
quarrels  and  much  bloodshed 

Not  seldom  feuds  arc  can 
a  father  betrothing  a  girl 
suitor  and  taking  the  moi 
her,  and  afterwards  makh 
over  to  a  second  for  a  lar^ 
Girls  are  generally  married 
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the  age  of  twelve ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  hard  life  of  labour,  prob- 
ably accounts  for  their  ageing  and 
losing  all  pretence  to  beauty  before 
thirty.  Adultery  is  never  forgiven. 
ThePathan  has  no  respect  and  little 
affection  for  his  wife ;  but  honour, 
or  rather  self-esteem,  is  of  more  im- 
portance, and  an  elopement  is  soon- 
er or  later  followed  by  the  murder 
of  the  couple :  yet  elopements  and 
abductions  are  common. 

Though    overbearing   and   exact- 
ing, and  not  slow  at  cruelly  striking 
a  woman,  a  Pathan  seldom  kills  one 
except  in  a  lit  of  jealousy.     Yet  it 
^8  not  surprising  that  among  people 
^  Httle  restrained,  brutal  murders  of 
^*^es,  and  even  of  children,  do  occur. 
^^    tiotcd  freebooter,  who  for  many 
years  kept  the  border  of  Bonair  in 
fi  ferment  by  his  raids,  had  once  been 
*  tillage  luinherdar  or  revenue-col- 
^^ctor  for  Government.     Returning 
^''orn    the  fields  one   evening  tired 
and     sulky,  he  asked  his  wife  for  a 
pUp   q£  j^jiij  while  she  was  engaged 
Jl*     ^Ursing  her  baby.     She  replied 
.^^^     so  soon  as  she   could   remove 
^^     child  she  would  attend  to  his 
,   ^*^ts.     Snatching  the  infant  from 
/^^"   f^rms  he  dashed  its  head  -against 
^^      wall,  saying   her   duty  was  to 
/-^^tid  to  him  first,  lie  had  of  course 
^  ^y  across  the  border.     Gathering 
,    party  of  desperadoes  round  him, 
p  \i8cd  to  go  in  disguise  to  some 
^^'iilage  in  the  plains,  watch  an  op- 
portunity, cause   an    alarm    at   one 
^^d  of  the  village,  while  he  snatched 
*iOme  rich    hiinyd^,^  child    from   its 
bouse  at  the  other,  and  made  off. 
The  bereaved  parents  would  shortly 
after  be  informed  that  on   deposit- 
ing a  sum   of   money  at  a  certain 
spot  the  child  would   be  restored, 
lie   kept  this   up  for  some   years, 
but  at  length  paid  with  his  life  for 
his  villanies. 

On  the  approach  of  Englishmen, 
or  of  any  man  of  rank  likely  to 
have   the   power   of    abduction   in 


their  eyes,  the  women  are  hustled 
out  of  sight,  but  otherwise  they 
are  free  to  roam  unveiled.  A  few 
of  the  richer  ones,  however,  affect 
the  purdah — that  is,  keep  their 
wives  closely  confined.  Where  they 
have  long  been  in  contact  with  Eng- 
lishmen, however,  the  fear  of  out- 
rage has  died  out,  and  no  restraints 
are  imposed ;  but  the  women  inu^^t 
not  be  seen  by  the  husband  in  con- 
versation with  other  men. 

The  villages  in  Swat  Hazara  and 
other  districts  arc  often  very  large  ; 
but  in  the  Afreedee  country  proper, 
the  huts  are  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  live  in  cavei,  either  among 
the  rocks  at  mountain  bases  or  on 
the  banks  of  streams.  These  latter, 
originally  hollows  scooped  out  in 
the  concrete  by  the  action  of  water, 
have  been  enlarged  sometimes  to  ;i 
horizontal  depth  of  30  feet  and 
more,  proportionately  wide,  and  0 
or  8  feet  high,  sometimes  divided 
into  compartments  for  the  cattle  or 
separate  families.  Flere  they  stow 
away  firewood,  grass,  and  grain. 
Tbeir  cattle  cannot  easily  be  carried 
off  by  marauding  parties  at  night. 
They  can  leave  the  caves  during!: 
the  summer  months  for  the  winter 
residence,  and  vice  versiiy  without 
fear  of  finding  them  a  mass  of  dust 
and  ashes  on  their  return,  as  too 
often  is  the  case  with  huts;  and 
while  in  occupation,  a  few  towers 
can  defend  great  bodies  of  them. 
Another  reason  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  huts  is  the  great  want  of 
timber  in  these  valleys.  There  is 
not  a  single  pine-tree  of  any  species 
in  the  Khyber,  nor,  as  far  as  is 
yet  known,  in  any  other  of  tlie 
Afreedee  valleys:  no  timber  of  any 
kind.  The  only  trees  worthy  of 
the  name  are  stunted  oaks,  the  wild 
olive,  and  the  acacia.  The  "  Safed- 
Koh"  is  covered  with  magnificent 
pines;  but  there  aro  no  wheeled 
conveyances,  and  no  roads  for  them. 
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Nor  is  tlierc  sufticient  watcr-carriacce 
anvwliere;  for  llioiit»h  the  central 
st:(?arns  drain  lari^e  areas,  the  water, 
as  1  have  said  before,  often  <lisapj)earfi 
under  the  bed  of  the  water-course, 
leaving  that  dry  and  pebbly.  During 
the  monsoon  the  streams  become 
torrents  for  a  few  liours  at  a  time; 
i'Ut  in  condition  they  are  equally 
unfitted  for  navi«ij:ation  of  any  kind. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  in 
the  most  ])rimitivo  state,  the  yoke 
of  lean  oxen  dratrijing  a  primitive 
y»lou£jh,  which  scratches  two-inch- 
<'ee|)  furrows  in  the  soil.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  at  manuring.  When 
CTound  is  impoverished,  it  is  allowed 
to  lie  fallow  for  some  years.  The 
rice  cultivatit)n,  of  course,  needs 
more  care;  arid  no  little  ingenuity 
i-.  at  times  exentiscd  in  conducting 
v/aier  to  the  desired  locality. 

The  food  of  the  Pathan  consists 
(  f  the  usual  rlrt/ipati  or  hand-made 
cake  of  plain  Hour,  baked  in  the 
adies  or  in  a  small  oven  at  the 
door  of  the  hut,  some  salt  and 
'//"'  or  clarified  butter,  and  mutton. 
M«*;it  of  jdl  kinds  is  eaten  when 
liiocrurablo.  A  broken-h'gg"d  or 
^ickly  bu'li>ck,  if  its  throat  can  be 
cui  with  the  usual  |)raycr  before 
its  last  gHsp,  or  a  .stolen  camel, 
'It  en  adds  to  the  larder. 

TIm^  chief  ph'asure  of  the  Pathan 

iound  in  tight intj.  It  is  aston- 
isl:i':{r    how    rai)idlv    the    clansnieu 

••  ft  » 

LiMther.  .Ml  may  be  pen'eetly  <|ui<'t 
ij»  the  villages;  no  sign  of  strife. 
T«. wards  di»sk  a  beacon-fire  blazes 
i:p  oil  sisme  prominent  hill-top,  and 
-rmt'^  are  heard.  These  are  re- 
-pMiided  to  from  the  towers.  In- 
^t:^ntly  every  man  snatches  up  his 
j-rnis  ji.nd  his  bag  of  flour,  and 
I.i.sifns  lo  the  rendezvou>;  from 
ilhTH'f  ti)  the  scene  of  action.  I'wo 
f  rthrei'  <lavs  are  suHicient  U*  jialher 
liioiisaiids,  all    ready   for  a    week's 

•  'innjiaign  at  least.  The  cattle  are 
driven     bv    the   boys;     the    women 

•  Liirv  oil"  the    chihlren    and    house- 


hold  goods  to  the  nearest  retrei^^  -  :^ts 
in  the  hills,     ^o  luggage  T' —     ^|^^ 
no  transport  or   commisfiariat   oti^H. 
cers,    required.     Each  man  carrr— "les 
his  own  food  and  ammuDitioi),  a        nd 
at  night  wraps  himself   in  bis  t      ^r- 
ban,  or  a   spare   sheet   or   hlanl^zr  et, 
an<i  rolls  close  to  tlte  huge  fires,        or 
takes  shelter  under  rock  or  tree  ^  if 
not   cngiiged   from   suosct  to  d  «?ar 
sunrise    in    harassing  the   foe.  li 

the  atVair  is  likely  to  last  long,  w^  •  eii 
there  is  more  than  one  brother  in 
the  house,  one  goes  out  for  a  w(^c:^k, 
the  other  being  ready  to  take  tii« 
]>laeo  next  week;  the  same  iwitli 
father  and  son :  or  in  cases  of  gr-^*»l 
emergency,  all  the  able-bodied  ikicsu 
join  the  chief,  and  the  I>avid»  ^^^ 
the  family  are  sent  in  due  time  to 
ifHjuire  after  their  welfare,  taLi."«JJ? 
with  them  a  fresh  supply  of  ^-f  ^fl 
(flour),  and  perhaps  a  few  chee^*^^ 
not  forgetting  a  gift  for  the  KL».*»**» 
as  in  the  <lays  of  Jesse  and  Saul. 

The   scenes   at  night  round     -d>* 
Pathan    watch  -  fires     arc     weir"*^l  V^ 
]»i(^turesque,  even   among  the  ^'^•fi* 
ge<l     treeless     mountains    of       "Cb^ 
Afrecdees;  still  more  so  among     "tb* 
piiK^-clad   slopes,  backed    with      *be 
eternal  snows,   in  Swat  and   up>I^' 
JJazara.    (^n  arriving  at  the  bivo«i**^ 
a  sheet  is  laid   under   some  gia*"' 
tree  for  the  chief;  round  him  gad*^' 
the  clansmen.     Some  roll  togctli^?' 
huire  logs,  which  soon  form  bla^Bi*? 
masses  of  flame,  rising  high  among 
the  stately  trunks  of  the  pine«troc«; 
some  bring  water  to  wash  XXxQxvfe^l 
others  knead  dough  into  tliick  ciik^ 
anti  bake  them  on  the  ttshes;  wbifc 
other's  search  out  the  flocks  of  tfcc 
nearest   tf(ntjun<,   the   more    gcntw 
shepherds   of  the    mountains,  flod 
secure  a  f(^w    goats   or  slicep  and 
/;/'/'/ /v/.s  of  butter-milk.     The  ani- 
m;ds  are  soon  hn1laPd  (throats  cat), 
with    the    usual   prayer  to   Allah, 
liacked    into    small     pieces^    these 
piece-^  skewered  in  rows  on  the  iron 
ramrods  of  the  muskets  and   heU 
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lames  till  partly  scorched, 
he  pieces  are  torn  otf  by 
igers  and  greedily  eaten  in 
7  with  huge  pieces  of  chap- 
3  whole  washed  down  with 
lips  of  water  or  batter-milk, 
il  done,  the  men  circle  round 
L's,  tell  tales  of  murder  or 
«e,  pass  the  hookah  round 
nd,  and  smoke  and  talk  till 
the  night.  Or  at  times  the 
mis  and  pipes  strike  up 
iome  wild  chant.  A  party 
?ir  swords  and  take  up  their 
circle  round  the  fires,  and 
?at  of  drum  step  in  unison 
id  left,  forward  and  back- 
ashincc  the  swords  in  the 
and  strike  their  neighbours' 

The  music  (juickens  ;    the 

irratluallv     worked     into 

scream  and  shout,  leap  and 

ke    teetotums,    round    and 

vilder,   swifter;    the  echoes 

revels  ring  through  the 
he  very  trees  seem  to  join 
1  orgie,  —  till  at  length, 
with  their  circling,  the  dan- 
h  a  long  wild  howl  sink 
1  on  the  ground.      Sentric'^ 

1,  quietness  and  darkness 
round,  till  at  length  no 
•ikes  the  ear  but  the  identic 
)ot''  of  the  owl,  or  some 
owl  of  a  wolf  or  jackal.  At 
vn  they  are  up,  and  after  a 
eal  are  again  on  the  march  ; 
ly  the  flames  of  some  sur- 
hamlet     rise     in     the    air, 

with  ^' Allah,  Allah!"  of 
'Tiding  parties. 

thirty  times  have  British 
•en  compelled  to   cross  the 

to  ])unish  now  one  tribe, 
her,  for  their  depredations, 
allv  a  little  tact  miixht  have 
1  bloodshed.  liut  more 
litarv  exnediiions  have  not 
)rted  to   bv  the  authorities 

effort   short  of  an  jittack 

lias  been  made  to  brinix 
>  to  reason.     The  long  for- 


bearance  of  our  Government  has 
generally  been  taken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness ;  and  sooner  or  later  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  send 
out  the  troops  before  matters  could 
be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

The  first  punishment  for  a  raid 
usually  adopted  is  the  blockade 
— that  is,  small  bodies  of  troops, 
police,  or  levies  have  been  station- 
ed along  the  frontier  opposite  the 
offending  tribe,  whose  members  are* 
forbidden  to  enter  British  territory. 
All  trade  with  the  tribe  has  been 
put  a  stop  to,  in  the  hope  that  the 
inconveniences  and  loss  resulting 
therefrom  nii<xht  induce  them  to 
seek  a  reconciliation.  But  as  a 
rule,  while  on  one  side  we  close 
their  trade  routes,  the  other  three 
sides  are  open  to  them.  They  can 
continue  to  buy  and  vscll  as  usual, 
either  by  intermediate  transactions 
with  their  next-door  neighbours  or 
by  individuals  assuming  for  the 
time  being  the  name  of  some  ad- 
joining tribe. 

When  this  has  failed,  as  is  too 
often  the  cage,  a  short  military  ex- 
pedition  through  the  country  of  the 
tribe  has  to  be  made — a  raid,  in 
fact.  Villages  and  crops  are  burnt, 
cattle  sometimes  taken,  and  per- 
haps a  few  prisoners,  and  the  troops 
march  back  again.  But  these  have 
generally  been  failures.  So  long  as 
the  troops  advance  the  Pathans 
retreat,  merely  firing  from  advanta- 
geous points  at  the  column  or  skir- 
mishing parties.  But  as  soon  as  a 
retreat  is  begun,  every  man  who 
can  carry  a  musket  follows  the 
retiring  column,  and  harasses  it 
till  it  has  left  the  tiaming  villages 
far  behind — our  loss  being  gener- 
ally much  greater  than  that  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  our  presti(/e  for  a  time 
falls  visibly.  Our  system  of  raid- 
inu:  has  indeed  been  very  successful, 
especially  of  late  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Major  Cavagnari.  AVhen 
some    one    particular    hamlet    has 
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oliendcd,  or  when  the  walls  of 
>!)me  small  village  wUhhi  a  feio 
Ji'furs*  iff  arch  of  our  border  liave 
>hcit(*re<l  some  noted  outlaw,  and 
permitted  liim  to  commit  depre- 
niilions  in  Dntish  villages,  liavin^ 
lliis  friendly  refuse  to  fly  to  when 
]»ursned  —  then  indeed,  on  some 
lialf-dozon  occasions,  Cavagnari  has 
:  luldenly  appeared  in  the  quarters 
i-f  the  nearest  regiment,  generally 
Viio  Guide  Corps  ;  has  8tarte<l  at 
dusk  with  a  few  hundred  cavaliy 
(»r  infantry ;  marched  across  coun- 
tiv  and  into  the  hills  all  nisht; 
:.t  cjiHy  dawn  reached  and  sur- 
voundcjl  the  villap:e.  At  daybreak, 
a  smumons  for  the  surrender  of  the 
( iitninal  has  been  sent  in.  The 
1  :.lhans  woke  up  to  iin«l  themselves 
entrapped,  cried  for  pardon,  agre«?d 
t')  all  demands,  gave  u[>  the  de- 
linquent, and  accompanied  the 
return  march  of  the  troops  till 
liritish  territory  had  again  been 
cptered.  These  little  raids  have 
been  successful,  but  seldom  the 
hinn-r  ones.  A  last  resort  has 
been,  as  in  the  Jowaki  expedition, 
to  collect  a  large  force  opposite 
th(^  oliending  tribe — a  fon^e  able 
lii  meet  all  possible  opposition, 
\v;ll  supplied  with  gu«is,  anjmu- 
4:iiion,  and  commissariat;  and  bit 
bv  bit  the  countrv  has  been  occu- 
j'i'.'d  and  hehl — till  the;  tribe,  thor- 
ougiily  humbled,  came  to  terms. 
The  ffowaki  expedition  was  a  suc- 
rr-5-fnl  atl'air  of  this  stamp.  The 
«. <:;iiitry  was  (occupied  or  repeatedly 
•  >V('rnin  from  November  to  March: 
tlien  the  Jo  wakes  agreed  to  our 
i:iodilied  terms.  On  one  point, 
iiidce«l,  they  hung  out  to  the  last, 
preferring  rather  U)  abambm  their 
country,  from  which  they  had  been 
driv(^n,  than  give  up  the  criminals 


wc  demanded,  who  had  taken  refnj 
with  tliciu. 

An  advance  into  a  Pathan  vall^^y 
will  never  succeed  in  humbling  t^ic 
tribe,  unless  the  troops  can  rein£%^^n 
there  as  long  as  they  pleatte.     If        it 
sliould  be   necessary  to  coerce  ^lie 
tribes  who  will  becoine  our  suhje  ^t£ 
on  the  advancement  of  our  fronts  ^r, 
some  such  system  must  bo  adopti^  <]  ; 
and  as  there  arc  great  facilities     ^or 
its  being  done  thoroughly,  thero      is 
no   reason    why   it   should   not       Ix 
done  if  required.     For  instance,   '^he 
Khvber   can  at  any  time  bo  ocrcu- 
pied.     It  is  now  in  our  hands,  ^»<i 
n)i<j:ht  easily    remain   so,  and  wit,1i 
advantage.     In  its  western  portioTi, 
which  is  4000  feet  in  elevation ^     * 
good  cantonment  could  be  fonxiod 
to  replace  Peshawar.     From  Khy^*^' 
to  Bazar  is  only  a  few  hours'  j 
ney.     To  reduce  Bara,  and   su 
quently  Tirah,  to  subjection,  a  \i 
force  could  be  collected  in  lJ»XO''« 
say  7000  men,  with  three  mont"* 
provisions.     When   all   was   re£i.<JyT 
the   Pani   Jii^ahs   mi^rht  bo   sO***" 
moned.     If  they  refused  to  co****** 
.5000   men    could   be   advanced     "* 
three   or   four    columns    over      tb^ 
few  miles  lying  between  Bazar  Jioo 
the  crest  of  the  range,  shuttini^    *" 
Bara.     Here   the   troops  would    ^^ 
in    a? I    impregnable    position,    an« 
the   Bara  villages  at  their  mcrcjj^- 
If  necessary,  more  provisions  coiiW 
be  sent  up ;  then  an  advance  luid^ 
into    Maidan    or    upper    Afreede0 
Tirah ;  from  thence  into  the  Oonkisi 
Tirah.     The  great  point  would  be 
iirst  to  place  the  troops  on  crests 
of  ranges  or  in  open  valleys  wbere 
the   enemy  could  not  attack  them 
without    heavy  loss;  then  to  keep 
them    there    till    the   Jirgah    wb- 
niitted. 
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ixtensiou  of  the  *  Life  of 
ce  Consort '  beyond  the 
ames  in  which  Mr.  Theo- 
tin  had  originally  intended 
?  the  work,  scarcely  requires 
lation,  and  certainly  stands 
id  of  an  fipology.  We  can 
iderstand  how  a  life  so 
ed  —  so  full  of  high  pur- 
eventful  in  wide-reaching 
-  must  unfold  itself  to  the 
biographer;  and  how  the 
rthicli  had  at  first  seemed 
nouii-h,  nmst  he  enlarged 
irged  again  to  allow  the 
to  be  of  life-size.  It  was 
istic  of  the  Prince  Consort 
n  each  succeeding  year  a 
upc  for  his  maturing  ex- 
and  increasinor  influence  ; 
out  new  ways  of  makinix 
useful  to  the  country,  and 
ning  the  burden  and  re- 
ities  of  the  (  rown.  With 
r,  therefore,  the  biographer 
)rc  to  record  —  more  that 
>c  hurried  over  without  a 
of  conipleteness,  or  omitted 
t  the  risk  of  offerini;  an 
t  presentation  of  that  won- 
•titude  for  business  which, 
iblic,  was  one  of  the  most 
ible  features  in  the  Prince's 
It  is  with  "  a  crowded 
glorious  life"  that  the 
onsort's  biographer  has  to 
i  we  feel  that  the  story 
nie  too  soon  to  an  end 
en  the  most  has  been 
it.  ]>ut  two  vears  now 
o  be  gone  over,  and  we 
icd  ti>  dwell  all  the  more 
upon  the  period  before 
-vhich  we  see  the  l^rince 
with  the  fruits  of  mental 
lid    physical    energy — pos- 


sessed of  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  which  he  bad  struggled 
so  hard  against  prejudice  to  secure, 
and  blessed  with  the  affection  of 
wife  and  children,  of  which  no  con- 
sort had  ever  proved  himself  to  be 
more  worthy.  But  even  in  the 
portion  of  the  memoir  before  us,  we 
seem  to  see  warnings  that  the  strain 
of  work  was  telling  upon  an  over- 
taxed constitution ;  and  the  occa- 
sional references  which  the  Prince's 
correspondence  makes  at  this  time 
to  stomachic  ailments  and  nervous 
sufferings,  although  doubtless  men- 
tioned with  little  concern,  read  to 
us  as  the  omens  of  "the  coming  end. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  book  has  run 
to  the  same  length  as  the  *  Life  of 
the  Piince  Consort,*  in  wliich  the 
reader  has  been  so  little  conscious  of 
the  author's  effort.  So  completely 
has  Mr.  Martin  surrendered  himself 
to  his  subject,  so  naturally  have  the 
Prince's  life  and  character  been 
made  to  develop  themselves  in  his 
hands,  that  throughout  the  lii*st 
three  volumes  our  interest  in  the 
narrative  has  never  been  so  long 
suspended  as  to  leave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  the  author.  It 
is  perhaps  the  highest  compliment 
that  we  can  pay  to  his  work  when 
we  say  that  Mr.  Martin  has  in  a 
great  measure  conquered  the  gossip- 
ing curiosity  that  attaches  to  the 
preparation  of  such  a  memoir  as 
that  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  has 
concentrated  our  whole  attention 
on  the  subject.  The  high  aus- 
pices under  which  the  book  was 
written,  and  the  affectionate  so- 
licitude for  a  husband's  memory 
which  its  primary  object  was  lo  sa- 
tisfy, were  sure  to  challenge  doubts 
as  to  the  unity  of  the  authorship. 


of   IT.IMI. 


iSniilb,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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It  ift  a  book  in  which  every  reader 
would  be  tempted  to  seek  for  views 
that    would     carrv    with    them     a 
hisrher  autliority  than  a  biograplier's 
conchisions,  however  weighty  these 
might  be  of  themselves,  and  to  make 
out  a  source  of   iiuspiration  in  the 
background  regulating  the  flow  of 
opinion  through   all  the  course  of 
the  narrative.    The  skilful  use  wliich 
Mr.  Mnrtin  lias  made  of  his  mate- 
rials has  in  a  great   measure  fore- 
stallo«l  such  inquiry.     The  freedom 
witli  which  he  hjis  been  permitted 
to  quote  from  the   Queen's  diaries, 
keeps  her  Majesty's  opinions  suffi- 
ciently before  us^without  impairing 
our  consciousnefsof  the  biographer's 
responsibility.     In  the  volume  now 
issued  we  seem  to  have  more  posi- 
tive assertions  of  the  author's  indi- 
viduality than  in  any  of  those  that 
preceded   it.     Whether    it    is  that 
he  is  warming  to  his  work,  or  that 
he  is  feelinc;  tinner  irround  beneath 
liis  feet,  he  shows    less   hesitation 
in  adding  his  encomium  to    those 
events  in  the  Prince's  career  which 
have  aroused  his  admiration,  as  well 
as  less  reticence  in    y)assing   frank 
opini(»ns    upon  politics  and    public 
men.    The    widenini^   area    in    the 
present  ]»art  of  the  work,  and  tlio 
broad  issui's  of  Kuropean  policy  that 
fall  within  its  scope,  make  the  duties 
of    the    biographer    alternate    with 
those    of   tlie    historian,  and  bring 
the  njirrator  into  much  clearer  relief 
than  he  stands  in  the  m(Mnoir])arts 
of  the  book,  v\here  he  is  naturally 
overshadowed  by  his  subject. 

Tiie  interest  of  the  present  vol- 
ume centres  more  than  ever  in  the 
character  of  the  l*riin*e  Consort,  and 
in  the  family  life  of  the  Court. 
In  the  third  volume,  his  biogra- 
i»her  had  successfully  brought  him 
through  the  stormy  events  of  the 
Crimean  war;  had  vindicated  him 
from  the  "  obloquy  an<l  misrcpre- 
sent.'ition  which  the  ] Mince  durinif 
that  ]»eriod  was  compel I(n1  to  under- 
go in  silence ;"  and  had  shown  him 


to  the  public  as  the   Inborious  a 
devoted  adviser  of  tlie  Crown,  as 
jealous  guardian  of  tlic  honour 
Britain,  and  as  labouring  night  a 
day  to  lighten  the  load  of  roya 
upon  his  Wife.     There  was  little 
the  picture  to  give  a  point  to  po' 
ical   rancour,   and   yet   there  w» 
those  who  could  not  let  the  occasf 
slip  of  turning  the  retrospect  of  »" 
l*rince's  position  to  the  accounts 
party  feelingl     We  now  enter  u] 
years   tinged    with   less   bittem( 
when  the   Prince's    public   virt" 
were  better  understood  and  con 


quently  more  appreciated,  and  wl 
liis  more  clearly  defined  positioi 
Prince  Consort  gave  him  a 
nised  influence  at  home  and  abi 
We  rise  above  the  wretched  pn.  Ttj 
cabals  into  wliich  the   Crown  -^pwa* 
in  a  great  measure  dragged  dur-5  og 
the  Crimean  period,  and  in  w!»  5c  h 
it  was   almost   impossible  for  ^^^J 
section  of  the  Constitution  to  talc  <?  • 
crediUiblo  part.     We  arenowbcftet 
able  to  fix  our  minds,  undistrac*-^^ 
by  jarring  influences,  upon  the     ^^ 
velopment  of  the  Prince's  chflrae  "t^'p 
and   to   mark   the  ever-broadcn  io^f 
scope  that  it  presents  as  wo  tr**^* 
its   onward   progress;  and  wo   cr^" 
more  clearly  realise  the  difficul't'^^ 
of  the  biognii)her  when  he  pictu.'^ 
himself  in  the  position  of  **  one  w  Ij^» 
in  climbing   some  great  mounts ***» 
finds  steep  emerging  upon*  steep  1>^' 
fore  him,  when    he   thinks  he   b** 
neared  and  even    gained  the  siii*''" 
mit." 

Mr.    Martin   lias    unqucstionaMy^ 
made   the    Prince    Consort    rauch 
better   understood;  he   has   placed 
his  sterling  virtues  and  exemplar^ 
life  before  us  in    that  bright  ligw 
in    which  we  would   all   have  th» 
husband  of  our  Sovereign  to  stand: 
but  while  he  has  fixed  the  Prince'i 
reputation   on    an    unchallengeable 
basis,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  thiU 
osition   will    exhibit   him   in  the 
ight  of  a  j)opular  hero.     We  liSTe 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bio- 
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as  played  the  part  of  a 
— in  fact  we  know  that 
leted  out  no  more  than 
ice  to  the  Prince's  lofty 
and  yet  our  feelings 
'Id  that  spontaneous  re- 
at  might  be  looked  for. 
his?     If  we  venture  on  a 

answer  must  be  more  to 
isad vantage  than  to  that 
the  Prince  Consort  or  of 
pher.  That  side  of  the 
ife  which  is  turned  to- 
public  is  so  free  from  the 
eaknesses  of  humanity,  so 
2d  by  any  of  the  frailties 
are  accustomed  to  meet 
le  best  of  men,  that  the 
it  were,  feels  rebuked  in 
ce.  The  unswerving  per- 
i  the  path    of    duty,  the 

rectitude  of  purpose  that 
whole  conduct — to  both 
Mr.  Martin   has  done  no 

strict  justice — seem  in  a 
)  oppress  us.  The  rulers 
world  loves  best  are  gen- 
>e  whom  it  has  forgiven 
,  and  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
he  Prince's  memory  would 
dearer  to  the  nation,  had 
n  a  lighter  side  to  his 
by  which  the  popular 
•n  could  have  more  readily 
i.  Even  a  biographer  is 
r'antage  in  dealing  with  a 
ch  the  plain  record  must 
'  bear  the  appearance  of 
11 ;  where  he  has  no  gene- 
1  to  apologise  for,  not  even 
aning  to  virtue's  side  for 

must    ask    the    public's 

t 

'• 

he  Prince  lived,  he  com- 
ntense  respect,  and  no 
;ure  of  admiration  anions 
y's  subjects ;  but  it  would 

to  say  that  he  ever  ex- 
1  of  what  is  called  popular 
I  for  himself,  or  divided 
Wife  any  great  share  of 

liking  which  has  always 
lowards  the  Queen's  per- 


son. That  the  Prince  had  all  the 
qualities  which  are  calculated  to 
attract  warm  affection,  these  vol- 
umes afford  ample  evidence;  and 
in  his  devoted  love  for  wife  and 
children,  his  tenderness  towards  his 
relations,  his  loyalty  to  his  eariy 
friendships,  and  in  his  praise- 
worthy but  somewhat  unpictur- 
esque  attachment  to  Baron  Stock- 
mar,  we  are  sensible  of  a  nature 
that  might  have  struck  the  highest 
chords  of  popular  enthusiasm.  Of 
this  we  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced as  Mr.  Martin's  work  pro- 
gresses. It  was  consistent,  however, 
with  the  Prince's  magnanimity — 
with  that  self -suppression  which  is 
so  well  brought  out  in  this  me- 
moir— to  wish  to  stand  as  little  as 
he  could  between  the  throne  and 
the  people.  We  can  easily  suppose, 
then,  that  the  Prince  felt  the  duty 
of  sacrificing  a  share  of  the  popu- 
larity that  a  little  effort  on  his  part 
would  have  secured,  rather  than 
attract  towards  his  own  person  any 
portion  of  that  national  affection 
which  was  due  to  the  Queen.  Tliis, 
it  seems  to  us,  suggests  an  ex- 
planation which  sets  much  of  the 
Prince's  public  career  in  a  clearer 
and  more  intelligible  light  than 
we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  view  it  in,  and  which  worthily 
completes  the  picture  which  is  now 
set  before  us.' 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the 
new  volume  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's life  can  scarcely  stir  so  much 
party  controversy  as  the  Crimean 
portion  of  the  memoirs  gave  rise  to. 
The  chief  political  events  which  it 
comprises  are  the  Franco-Russian 
intrigues  which  landed  Napoleon 
III.  in  the  Italian  war;  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny,  and  the  transference  of  the 
government  of  India  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Crown;  the  peace  of 
Villafranca  and  rise  of  the  house 
of  Savoy ;  and  the  accession  of  the 
now  Emperor  William  to  the  Re- 
gency    of     Prussia.     In    domestic 
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policy,  the  volume  covers  the  defeat 
of  Lord  I'alnierston's  Ministry  on 
the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  the  short- 
lived I  )erby  Administration ;  the 
measures  connected  with  the  re- 
organisation of  India;  and  tiie  re- 
newal of  the  amtation  for  I'arlia- 
nientary  reform.  In  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Court,  we  come  to  the 
j)rivate  visit  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon to  Osborne,  the  marriajro  of 
the  J*rincess  Royal,  and  the  Koval 
visit  to  Cherbourg ;  and  the  volume 
closes  with  the  end  of  IBoO,  the 
last  entry  (juoted  from  the  IVince's 
diary  being  "  Wo  danced  in  the 
New  Year."  The  |»eriod  thus  em- 
braced is  one  of  the  busiest  and 
most  eventful  in  the  Prince's  life, 
when  he  liad  successfully  placed 
himself  above  calumny  at  homeland 
had  made  his  intiuence  appreciated 
abn)ad,  when  his  etForts  to  leaven 
the  national  culture  with  art  and 
lil)eral  science  had  begun  to  be 
duly  prized,  and  wiien  every  measure 
of  philanthropy  and  enlightenment 
was  turning  towards  him  as  its 
natural  promoter.  A  busy  time 
for  the  Prince,  as  Mr.  Martin's  pages 
testify,  carrying  with  it  a  strain 
both  mental  and  physical  that  must 
soon  have  told :  carrvinix  with  it 
also  many  anxious  thoughts,  that 
we  now  learn  for  the  first  time,  but 
sweetened  by  a  domestic  felicity 
that  did  not  fail  to  give  iiim  good 
heart  for  the  work. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Crimean 
war  was  succeeded  by  good  prospects 
of  peace  in  Europe,  darkened  only 
by  the  restless  spirit  which  Kussi'i 
displayed  in  executing  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  by  the  petty  obstruc- 
tions which  she  was  constantly 
seckinix  to  throw  in  its  wav.  The 
taj'lics  employed  by  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernmi»nt  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
those  which  it  has  repeated  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
Mr.  Martin's  account  of  the  position 


of  Russia  is  as  applicable  to  ^er 
conduct  at  the  present  time  as^  to 
her  position  after  the  Crimean  ui  i^ay, 

"  Russia  made  no  secret,"  Le  ^^my%, 
"  tlint  if  she  acfjuiesced  iu  her  pre  ^sem 
defeat,  she  did  so  only  iu  the  Uop^k^  of 
rencwinfjf  her  inroads  on  the  Otto-x^uii 
femi)ire    when   her    forces    were    i^  uffl. 
ciently  recruited  to  enable  Iter  to  nr&ake 
a  dead  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  P.s&ril^ 
Much  mi^rht  have  happened  in  Eii  sropa 
before   that   time   to 'make   the  Baune 
combination   of   the  Western   Powere 
impossible,  before  wliieh  she  had     for 
the  time  been  ccmipelled   to  succumb. 
She   mi^ht    count    on    the    niiflOT^ablfl 
(iovernment  of  Turkey  to  falsify   the 
])romises   of    refonn   which   were    de- 
manded from  it  wiien  that  treaty   wai 
concluded,  and  to  be,  as  it  had  al  vraj* 
been,  the  tool  of  the  vile  intrigue  of 
which  Constantinople  was  the  centre. 
If  only  the  European   powers  sliouW 
relapse  into  easy  indiiferenco  as  to  il>« 
fulfilment  by  the  Porto  of  its  pledjres 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,   and  to  t*t® 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  races 
under  its  rule,  and  for  a  sound  admin- 
istration of  its  finances,  it  would  n*^*^' 
he  diiHcult   to   biing^  up    the    EBSt^sm 
C^ nest  ion  at   some    convenient    seftS^'^ 
when   impatient  disgust  at  a  misrule 
and    at   an    inveteracy  of    comipti*^ 
which    no    warning    from   within    ^^ 
from     witlinut    ccmld     arrest,    xnilf^* 
have  detached  from  the  Ottoman  Oo^" 
i'rnnient  the  8ym])athy  of  every  oil**' 
Kuroi)e:in  Power." 


The  keen  |>enctration  of  the 
l*ctersbur^  Government  soon  8»ir  * 
prospect  of  the  Emperor  Napdeoti  • 
aims  beinnr  made  subsemcnt  to  i^ 
interests    by  skilfully  planned  t/A' 
vances  —  "  hoiis    procfdis,^       Tb^ 
peace  had  left  those  sangaine  liop00 
of  a  rearrani^ement  of  the  Eoropotf 
treaties    with    which   the   Empsraf 
had   embarked    on    the   war  with 
Kussia  un|rratified,  and  the  roilUiiJ 
prtatiffe  which  France  had  gained  ii 
the  Crimea,  was  only   fanning  his 
desire  for  an  cnlan^ement  of  f rontiflr« 
To  open  the  Emporor^s  ejea  to  the 
insidiousness   of    Russians   rootiTeSi 
and  to  keep  him  true  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Anglo-French   a]liaBee« 
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icumbcnt  on  the  British 
it;  and  tlie  liiy:h  rcjjfanl 
>oleou  entertained  for  tlie 
Tood  opinion,  ijave  the 
inds  for  hoping  that  he 
able  to  intervene  before 
IS  enmeshed  \\\  the  web 
I  diplomacy.  Writine:  in 
j7,  to  annonnce  tlie  birth 
ncess  Beatrice,  the  l*rince 
lie  Emperor  against  the 
lich  the  proposed  visit 
rand  Duke  Constantino 
iiileries  mii^ht  have  on 
of  Europe,  if  not  on  his 
s.  Napoleon,  however, 
bove  being  Mattered  by 
from  the  most  conserva- 
rnment  in  Europe,  which 
to  treated  his  own  position 
sguised  disdain,  and  had 
look  upon  himscilf  person- 
^njrinij:  to  the  brotherhood 
an  sovereigns.  The  hopes 
xement  of  territory  which 
.s  not  slow  to  hold  out, 
iiptation  that  the  nephew 
irte  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
resist.  Jle  would  have 
Au>tria  for  an  ally ;  but 
icn,  as  now,  was  siijnally 
le  treaty,  and  determined 
liu  the  integrity  of  Tur- 
n  the  prescribed  limits. 
s  mortitication  at  the  atti- 
Vustria  wa^  an  additional 
L  to  rc<|)on<l  to  Russia's 
,  and  the  train  was  thus 
h    was    soon    destined    to 

I  another  luiropean  war. 
'itli    the     utmost    caution, 

that  Russia  moved,  and 
le  regard  to  the  state  of 
ling  in  EnLrlnnd.  Mr.  Mar- 
deservedly    emphasised    a 

II  L<)rd  ClareiKlon  to  the 
L'lnarking  upon  a  rapid 
hich  had  f'ome  over  the 
10  (.'zar's  (iovernment  to- 
'at  Britain  ai>out  this  time. 
he  j/io/f'cnfy'^    writes    Lord 


Clarendon,  apropos  of  this  new -bora 
civility,  '*  that  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions was  knoion  at  St,  Petersburg, 
the  change  in  Russian  jx)licy  became 
ajyparent,  and  hence  respect  ami  def- 
erence were  shown  towards  us^ 
Electors  would  do  well  to  nc^e  the 
precedent  at  a  time  when  it  is  as 
incumbent  upon  England  to  have  a 
Ministry  that  will  sliow  a  firm  front 
towards  Russia,  as  it  was  in  1857, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  was  sent 
back  to  Parliament  at  the  head  of 
a  large  majority,  chiefly,  says  Mr. 
Martin,  "because  in  the  recent 
struggle  with  Russia,  while  others 
had  lost  heart,  and  had  frequently 
shown  more  sympathy  with  the 
nation's  adversaries  than  with  the 
nation  itself,  he  had  never  wavered.'* 
]^ut  while  the  temper  of  England 
thus  compelled  Russia  to  go  more 
warily  to  work,  she  was  not  the  less 
intermitting  in  her  exertions  that 
she  kept  closer  in  the  background 
herself  and  allowed  Napoleon  to 
become  the  scapegoat  in  the  eyes 
of  European  opinion. 

The  difterence  in  character  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  l*rincc  Consort 
stands  out  very  clearly  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  the  one  serving  as  an 
admirable  foil  to  the  other.  The 
l*rince,  while  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  sincere  personal  liking  for  the 
Emperor,  perfectly  understood  his 
temperament  and  position.  He 
knew  that  Napoleon  was  naturally 
insincere,  and  made  still  more  so 
bv  the  force  of  his  situation.  With 
a  more  secure  hold  upon  France, 
and  a  juster  title  to  reign  over  it, 
the  Emperor  would  probably  have 
been  a  better  man  and  a  better 
ruler;  but  the  uncertainties  amid 
which  his  life  had  been  spent,  had 
destroyed  whatever  element  of  cau- 
tion had  been  originally  in  his  char- 
acter, as  well  as  that  regard  for  the 
higher  political  honour  which  alone 
could  have  made  him  a  reliable  ally. 
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Napoleon,  on  his  side,  seems  to  have 
been  sincere,  at  least,  in  his  regard 
for  the  Prince ;  to  have  valued  his 
political  counsels,  thouGjh  lie  would 
not,  or  could  not,  follow  them  ;  and 
to  have  estimated   at  its  true  value 
the  aflvantaije   of  Entjland's  friend- 
ship  to  his  own  position.   When  the 
condemnations  of  the  English  press 
on  the  Fran  CO- Russian  intrigues  be- 
gan to  make  him  uneasy,  he  anxi- 
ously  sought   a    private    interview 
with  the  (^ueen    in  the  summer  of 
1808,  **  to  I'.clfdrer  his  own  ideas," 
and  to  remove  the  **  dixsidoicva  et 
7/trsintcI/lf/ences^^    arising    from    his 
course    oJF    conduct.      Of    the    re- 
markable   interview  which   follow- 
ed, th(j    Prince    has  left    a  formal 
memorandum,    now   given    in    full, 
from   which    it  would  almost  have 
been    possil>le   to  forecast  the  fate 
of  the  Second  Empire.     The  start- 
ing-point was  the  settlement  of  the 
Danubian    principalities,  of    which 
the  Emperor  strongly  advocated  the 
Russian    project  of   a  union  under 
one   head,   and   urged   the    feeling 
of  the  people  in  its  favour,  as  well 
as  the  C()rni})t  proceedings  by  which 
he  alleged  that  the  Porte  had  souirht 
to  thwart  the  measure.     The  Prince 
met  these  arguments   by  the  home 
question — to  which  he  begged  **  an 
(>pon  and  honest  answer" — 

"  Do  voii  really  care  for  tin*  contin- 
uanr««  of  x\w  iiit<*^riry  of  the  Turkish 
Empire?  This,  with  iis,  is  n  princi])le 
for  which  we  Iiav*)  entered  into  the 
French  alliance,  for  which  wo  have 
made  endless  saerifi<M's  in  !)1o(kI  and 
treasure,  and  which  we  an;  determined 
to  maintain  with  all  the  ener<ry  we 
possess. 

"The  Eniperop  said  he  would  he 
open  and  honest.  If  I  aski'd  him  as 
a  i)rivate  in«lividual,  he  <lid  not  care 
lor  it,  and  could  uot  muster  uj)  any 
8ym])utliv  for  such  a  sorry  scjt  as  the 
Turks. 

"  I  interrupt tnl — that  I  thoujjht  as 
much.  *  Hut.'  he  ad<led,  'if  you  ask 
nuj  as  a  h'nniiie  politiqut,  c'cMt  uucuntrc 


The  real  object  undorlying^tfaes 
Emperor's  policy  was  booh  after^ 
wards  tabled,  the  revision  of  th^ 
Treaties  of  1816,  which  were  bad.  J 
he  said,  and  '<  remained  as  a  me  a 
morial  of  the  union  of  Europe 
against  France."  He  had  now  give^ 
up  the  idea  of  touching  them,  be  procr 
fessed,  but  still  he  adhered  to  \\lm 
conviction  that  the  peace  of  Enrop-^ 
could  never  be  lasting  so  Ion«r  as  ^= 
had  these  treaties  for  a  basis.  Tl 
ablest  arguments  which  the  Prin^ 
could  ofler  jigainst  so  dangerous 
measure,  the  most  striking  warnini 
which  ho  could  cite  from  the  bi 
tory  of  EurojHS,  failed  to  touch  tfc 
feeling  which  the  Emperor  had  upc 
this    subject, — and    the   "Osbo 


of 


compromise,"  as  liis  biographer  ea 
it,  really  turned  out  to  have  been 
compromise  at  all;    and    the   ha 
assent  which  the  Emperor  gave 
the   lVince\s   views  was   somewiM 
too  hastily  mistaken  for  agreemcra 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  id 
of .  the   Prince  that  the  Empero 
chief   misfortune  was  the  want 
reliable   advisers,  from    which    t 
Second    Empire    certainly  snffer*?^/ 
all  along.     And  his  parting  advLoe 
took  the  form   of  a  platitude,  tb« 
truth  of    which  Mr.  Martin   rather 
too  hastily  endorses,  tJiat  "  no  mon- 
arch had  been  great  without  having 
a  great  minister."     The  cxperienee 
of  histor)',  as  we  read  it»  points  to 
a  conclusion  that  is  almost  exactly 
opposite. 

Of  the  frequent  intimacies  inte^ 
changed  between  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  families  during  the  three 
years  1867-59,  we  have  now  a  full 
record.  In  Aui^ust,  1867,  the  QaecB 
and  Prince  Consort,  with  six  of 
the  Royal  children,  paid  a  private 
visit  to  the  j>ort  of  Cherbourg,  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which,  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  caiuuDg 
very  natural  misgivings  in  England, 
and  makini^  us  anxious  for  a  counter- 
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)f  some  kind  on  our  own  coast 
Channel.  The  Royal  family 
received  with  great  cordiality 
3  garrison  and  town,  and  ex- 
much  enthusiasm  amonfj  the 
m  peasants  as  they  drove  about 
ivirons.  The  Queen's  diary 
ionie  charming  descriptions  of 
drives,  which  we  would  gladly 
[uoted  had  space  allowed.  In 
,t  of  the  following  year  the 
party  were  again  present  at 
*es  on  the  opening  of  the  great 
1  at  Cherbourg — one  of  the 
plendid  of  the  many  gorgeous 
its  which  now  form  the  hap- 
nemories  of  the  Empire.  The 
ig  was  anxiously  watched. 
3  had  already  taken  up  an 
le  decidedly  hostile,  and  was 
'aging  the  Italian  patriots  as 
<  urging  on  the  Sardinian  Gov- 
nt.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
h  press  was  very  severe  on  the 
•or's  policy,  and  her  Majesty's 
ers  had  not  dissembled  their 
^t  of  tlie  devious  course  which 
»  pursuing.  All  these  circum- 
s  produced  no  small  amount 
kwardness,  especially  when 
in  connection  with  the  fact 
le  Knglish  Crown  must  have 
unewhat  in  the  position  of 
wjr  a  candle  to  the  devil"  bv 
in  the  iuaufjuration  of  a  work 
light  prove  a  serious  menace 
•  own  interests.  J^oth  the 
r  and  the  Queen  were  quite 


o 


to  tlic  signiticance  which 
»  would  attach  to  the  meet- 
(1  both  had  good  reasons  for 
ng  their  utterance.  The 
])arty  wore  to  dine  with  the 
or  on  board  the  Bretagne; 
e  (>uecn's  diarv  records  that 
ere  both  ina<le  verv  nervous 
])()or  Albert  having  to  make 
i;!i  at  tiiis  dinner  in  answer 
which  the  Kinneror  was  oro- 
make,  and  having  to  compose 
^lie  Enij)eror,  on  his  part,  was 
'  anxious. 


"  The  Emperor  was  not  in  good 
spirits,'*  writes  the  Queen, "  and  seemed 
sousitive  about  all  that  lias  betni  said 
of  him  in  England  and  elsewhere.  At 
length,  dinner  over,  came  the  terrible 
moment  of  the  speeclies.  The  Emperor 
made  an  adminible  one,  in  a  powerful 
voice,  proposing  my  health  and  those 
of  Albert  and  iliefamille  Jioi/ale  ;  then, 
after  the  band  had  played,  came  the 
dreadful  moment  for  my  dear  husband, 
which  was  terrible  to  me,  and  wbicli  I 
should  never  wish  to  go  through  a;;ain. 
He  did  it  very  well,  though  he  hesi- 
tated once.  I  sat  shaking,  with  my 
eyes  clones  8ur  la  table.  However,  tlio 
speech  did  very  well.  This  over,  we 
pot  up,  and  the  Emperor  in  the  cabin' 
shook  Albert  by  the  hand,  and  we  all 
talked  of  the  terrible  emotion  which 
we  had  undergone,  the  Emperor  him- 
self having  *  clianged  colour,*  and  the 
Empress  having  also  been  very  ner- 
vous." 


The  Prince  in  jiis  journal  records 
his  consciousness  of  "a  change  in 
the  Emperor,  which  even  his  per- 
sonal esteem  for  his  visitors  could 
not  get  the  better  of."  He  had  al- 
ready secretly  committed  himself  to 
Cavour  in  the  compact  of  Plom- 
bieres,  and  had  placed  himself 
thoroughly  in  the  power  of  that 
far-seehig  statesman.  The  agree- 
ment then  concluded  was,  that 
France  was  to  unite  with  Sardinia 
against  Austria,  and  to  establish  a 
kingdom  of  Northern  Italy,  receiv- 
ing as  her  reward  the  cession  of  Sa- 
vov  and  Nice.  The  ]*rince  (/onsort 
clearly  discerned  the  ditlerent  mo- 
tives by  which  the  Emperor  was 
influenced,  and  could  distinguish 
between  what  came  of  his  own  rest- 
less propensity  for  altering  frontiers, 
and  what  he  was  urged  into  by  his 
Northern  ally.  "  1  still  think  the 
people  of  Paris  will  shrink  from  a 
collision,"  writes  the  Prince  to  Baron 
Stockmar  some  months  before  the 
war  broke  out.  *'  The  Russians,  of 
course,  are  *  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thing ;'  they  would  be  able, 
without  any  outlay  on  their  part,  to 
avenge  themselves  on  Austria,  and 
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in  case  of  things  ffoing  wrong,  they 
couM  leave  Napoleon  in  the  hircb, 
let  themselves  be  bought  off  by  Aus- 
tria at  the  price  of  Turkish  territory, 
and  so  l)e  ainj)ly  compensated  for 
all  the  misliaps  of  the  last  war. 
Their  game  is  simple  and  cleverly 
played,  but  it  ought  to  be  seen 
through  in  Paris  without  any  great 
perspicacity." 

Tlie  Emperor's  career  from  this 
time  to  Sedan  forms  a  most  strikinfj 
commentary  on  the  lesson  which 
the  Prince  h«id  read  him  on  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  during  his  visit 
to  Osborne.  As  the  ]*rince  had 
cautioned  him,  no  one  could  foresee 
where  the  tampering  with  a  treaty 
would  end.  The  Emperor's  dis- 
lovnltv  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  placed 
him  in  hostility  to  Austria,  and  made 
liim  play  the  games  reF])ectively  of 
Russia  and  Sardinia,  and  he  thus 
became  inextricably  involved  in  the 
most  tortuous  webs  of  European 
intrigue,  from  which  he  was  oidy 
to  be  cut  out  by  the  sword  of  the 
German  Emperor.  The  JNince  had 
spf)ken  with  a  frankness  tliat  is  sel- 
dom permitted  in  diplomacy,  and 
which  the  Emperor  seemed  to  bear 
well.  More  than  that,  the  Em- 
peror evi<lently  entertained  for  the 
Prince  that  confidence  which  we  so 
often  see  men  whose'  own  disposition 
is  utterly  insincere  yield  towiu'ds 
those  in  whom  they  recojrnise  and 
respect  a  suj)erior  moral  nature. 
The  i*rince,  however,  never  si'ems 
to  have  been  led  awav  by  the  com- 
plaisancc  with  which  Nai>ok'on 
accepted  Ids  counsels ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Martin  says,  "  without  sincerity, 
absolute  sincerity  in  word  an<l  in 
act,  no  man,  and  e'j])ecially  no  sov- 
ereign, could  ever  ho})e  to  command 
the  esteem  or  confidence  of  the 
Prince  Consort." 

Throughout  the  Italian  coniplica- 
tion  the  Prince  Consort  maintained 
an  attitude  of  strict  impartiality, 
that   in  a  great   measure   saved  us 


from  being  dragged  into  the  co: 
trovcrsy.  lie  was  no  adniiror  i 
Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  but  ho  w: 
well  assured  that  France  was  m 
the  proper  deliverer  for  an  enslave 
natioT),  and  that  the  liberatioD  < 
the  Italians  was  a  Becondarj  obje< 
to  the  promotion  of  the  EmpcFOt 
own  aims.  The  national  feeling  ' 
Itiily  at  that  time  only  went  W 
length  of  revolution,  and  could  n 
concentrate  itself  on  the  establis 
ment  of  an  independent  govemmen. 
while  the  extreme  views  of  the  p^ 
ular  leaders  forbade  the  suppositi- 
that  adequate  Bccurity  for  the  pen 
of  iMirope  could  result  from  tb-* 
plans  being  crowned  with  8ucc& 
In  En^xland  there  was  a  stro 
feeling  upon  the  ^^ubjcct  La 
I*almerston  was  at  the  outset  **  cr 
and  out  Na])oleonide^*  asthePriii 
puts  it,  and  if  left  to  himself  wov. 
have  committed  the  country  to 
active  partisanship  of  the  Fran< 
Sardinian  alliance.  The  inAaev: 
of  the  Crown,  however,  was  active 
exerted  in  keeping  England  out 
the  onbrofjUo  ;  and  when  Lord  I* 
merstt)n,  disgusted  beyond  measn 
at  the  use  to  which  the  Emper 
had  turned  his  victories,  showed 
disposition  to  go  to  the  oppos/t 
extreme,  and  quarrel  with  Franc* 
for  the  readiness  with  which  Ai 
liad  come  to  favourable  terms  with 
Austria  at  Villafranca,  for  the  esltb- 
lishment  of  ah  Italian  confcden- 
tion,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  we 
find  the  saTiie  wise  counsels  pre- 
vailing. The  Cabinet  was  disposed 
to  go  into  Congress,  but  the  strong 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Coul 
happily  availed  to  preserve  oni 
neutral  position  intact.  '*  The  whok 
scheme,"  wrote  the  Queen  to  Low 
John  Kussell,  ^Ms  the  often  attempt 
ed  one,  that  England  should  tai 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and  u 
sume  the  responsibility  of  drnwu; 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  from  hi 
engai>:ements   to    Austria    aad  th 
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whatever  they  may  be,  and 
king  proposals  which,  if  they 
)  war,  we  should  be  in  honour 

to  suppoi-t  by  arms." 

have  dwelt  at  some  length 
:he  Prince's  relations  with  the 
1  Emperor,  as  set  forth  in  Mr. 
I's  fourth  volume,  as  in  these 
atesmanship  appears  to  have 
put  to  a  higher  test  than  in 
Jier  portion  of  his  public  life. 
)iographer  does  not  obtrude 
Vince's  influence  upon  us, 
Hows  us  to  judge  for  our- 
froni  his  letters  and  journals 
!  high-minded  view  which  he 
of  the  dutv  of  Eno;land  with 
I  to  the  Napoleonic  ideas, 
illegiance  towards  the  public 
»f  Europe  never  for  a  min- 
avered,  even  in  the  face  of 
est  temptations;  and  while 
rnipatbics  were  entirely  with 
alicf  of  oppressed  uational- 
and  with  the  extension  of 
tutional  liberty,  he  steadily 
imsclf  agai^nst  being  earned 
either  by  popular  impulse  or 
}  still  more  dangerous  insinua- 
of  statecraft.  We  need  not 
0  what  deti^rce  his  influence 
?d  in  maintaining  the  prestif/c 

the  Crown  held  in  the  coun- 
>f  Europe  at  this  juncture, 
success  which  attended  our 
•  at  this  period  leaves  no 
d  for  carping  at  the  extra- 
tutional  advice  which  piloted 
ouo'h  a  crisis  that,  under  rasher 
lent,  might  readily  have  been 
a  European  one.  There  was 
little  of  resemblance  between 
lilKculties  which  confronted 
ritish  Government  at  that  time 
iliose  which  we  had  to  deal 
before  tlie  Treaty  of  l>eriin  ; 
low,  as  then,  we  seem  to  see 
ime  regard  for  public  law,  the 
determination  to  abstain  from 
iiX  the  irame  of  anv  particular 
r,  actual ing  our  policies  to- 
i  a  successful  issue. 


Tlie  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  government  to  the  Crown 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
present   volume.     Apart  from  the 
natural    jealousy   with    which    the 
Court  viewed  the  Company's  gov- 
ernment, the  Prince's  journals  show 
a  quick  perception  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  had   to   deal.     No 
one  will  quarrel  now  with  the  gen- 
erous views  which  the  Queen  and 
Prince  took  of  Lord  Canning's  crit- 
ical position,  or  find  fault  with  her 
letters,  which,  like  her  more  recent 
telegram  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  show 
that  the  sympathy  of  a  Sovereign 
when  her  servants   are  in    peril  is 
not  to  be  tied  down  by  parliament- 
ary red  tape.     When  the  existence 
of  the  Mutiny  stood  fairly  revealed, 
the  Queen    pressed  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment "  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  our  military 
position,  instead  of  going  on  with- 
out  a   plan,    living   from    hand   to 
mouth,"  with  such  force  that  Lord 
Palmerston  told  her  it  was  fortunate 
for  those  who  held  different  views 
that   her   Majesty  was   not   in    the 
House  of  Commons,  for  they  would 
have  had  to  encounter  a  formidable 
antagonist  in  argument.    The  Court 
had  no  irreat  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Liberal  Cabinet  for  dealing 
with  such  a  crisis ;  and  the  Prince, 
writing  to  Baron  Stockmar,  remarks 
that  "  our  Ministry  is,  however,  by 
no   means   up  to  the  mark,  as  lit- 
tle as  it  was  in  the  last  war,  and 
after  that  experience,  still  more  to 
blame."     It  was  a  diflScult  task  to 
get    the     Palmerston     Ministry    to 
estimate  the  military  force  of  the 
country  at   its  true   weakness,  and 
to  provide  not  only  for  strengthen- 
ing our  troops  in  the  field  in  India, 
but  also  for  maintaining  our  home 
garrisons  at  a  time  when  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  was  peculiarly  liable 
to   be  attracted   towards  their   de- 
fenceless condition.     "  The  Govern- 
ment," writes  the  Prince,  '*  behaves* 
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ju^t  a*  it  flid  ill  the  Crimean  cnm- 
pai^ii ;  h  iciidy  to  lot  our  poor  little 
aniij'  (li-  wimted  hwav,  and  to  make 
fine  ^raudioKe  KixieclivB,  Imt  dues 
not  move  one  Ktcp  towards  sceiiinr 
tlint  tlic  lamp  ia  fed  with  oil — cou- 
sc<{iu'iitl}'  it  must  go  out  suddenly 
with  a  Bleiieli."  Tiioiigli  never 
di>ulili[ig  our  ultimate  Miccesa  in 
puttiii'^  down  tlic  I'cljelliuii,  tlic 
Cuiirt  suffered  acutely  durinj^  tlie 
long  summer  of  1857,  wlicii  each 
mail  frimi  India  brought  gloomier 
tididiis  tlinri  its  predeeciwor,  until 
the  i.'.'WB  of  the  fall  of  Delhi  afforded 
tlie  fir-it  ^nw  of  relieE.  "I'ortured 
by  event*  iii  iiidiit,  wliicli  arc  tnily 
frighlfnl,"  iH  the  description  which 
the  I'i'incc  gives  of  thuir  feolingx. 
Tlieir  ap|irehon)uon8  mufll  have  been 
nil  thi'  more  <jnickened  by  ciome- 
tliing  like  a  RUK|>ieiou  that  Unifsin 
was  not  altogether  innocent  in  our 
Indian  ti-ouhhsi;  for  among  the 
Priiu-e's  |>aper»  U  the  aiwuriiiico 
given  by  I'rinee  Gortsclmkoff  on 
:i-ilh  Stptomlter  to  "a  very  distin- 
gnish,.,|  person,"  "^V.,»«  ,«;«<„;„«<■* 
]H,„f  ,h„  ,l,f„x  lex  m,ilk<-Hr«  iI,-k  In- 
(/'*," — ii  stnU'ment  whieh,  siivs  tho 
very  dislingu 
thfit  they  are. 
(juircs  ■.■iTiKidcriiblu  foree  from  the 
wditiniiM  piiprrs  prodneeil  at  ihe 
fri;il  ..f  the  ex-King  ..f  Delhi,  in 
whi<>h  hope«  of  support  tmd  svm- 
jialhv  fivm  the  I{n.«  were  freely 
behl'cut  to  encmrage  the  disritt'eet- 
piL  Tlie  C'ourt  was  nutiirnlly  iire- 
p:ired    l<>    hear    little    gooil    of   the 


dis. 


,'hich   ' 


led. 


dis. 


posed  to  favour  any  pvojeets  that 
wonid  '.'l-iitenite  the  hiriduiarks  of 
1I.V  moribund  (iovernmeut.  In 
framin-.'  the  mea»nnr  which  was 
Kui>se.]iie'itlv  submitted  to  I'arlia- 
im-fii.  I.r.rd  I'nhnerston  "  i;<.nrted  the 
opiiii.pi:  of  the  J*rinee  on  many 
p..iiit.-.  of  detail,  and  ho  was  not 
baek^Hhi  in  ae.knowle,;;.ing  the  ad- 
vnui^LT'-  which  it  derived  from  the 


Prince'H  suggestions."     But  befo^^^ 
the    Liberal    Ministry    had     mar 
umch  licad,  it  was  turned  ont  ^^m^ 
otHec  ou  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and 
new  India  Bill  was  brought  fnriTn-^a. 
by  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet.    The  sy^— a 
tom  of  "  double  government"  v~  .^^ 
what  English  politicians  had   be^^»i 
Dtrongust  in  their  condcmnatiuo      ^o\ 
in  the  Company's  rule;  and   b<^'4f: 
the  Liberal  and  Conservative  in«K=«s- 
ures  nneonsciously  proposed  to  \m..^. 
gravate  the  very  evil  whioh  they  w*:^re 
expected   to   obviate.     The  inip«=»s- 
sibility   of    Britain    exercising    t-lse 
empire  of   India  without  a  donV»Ie 
govcrmnent  of  some  kind  was  fn.  I  ly 
manifest;   and    we  would    hctita.'tef 
after  close  on  twenty  yean'  expe- 
rieneo   of   the  new  systetn,  to  BMy 
that   either    India   or    tho    Cro vvii 
has  derived  substantial  benefit  frt»ii» 
the  substitntion  of  the  India  Cotio- 
eil  for  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
Board  of  Control.     It  is  curious  **> 
go    back  to   tho   India  dol>at«i     of 
185S  and  find  tlicre  the  germs     of 
recent  {larty  contests  that  hare  aioo0 
cropped    up    under  very   differCt 
auspices.     Even  in  18GB  Lord  Bea- 
conslield  could  see  in  tbc  fature  «■* 
Empress  of  India.     Writing  to  th* 
Queen,  Mr.  Diariieli.then  Chancel  l^' 
of  the  Exchequer,  says  of  the  Ind  »* 
Bill:   "It  is  only  the  anto-chamb**' 
of  an    imperial    palace,    and    ^€>^^ 
Majesty  would  do  well  to  consid*' 
the  steps  which  are  now  nrrrnw^T 
to  inilueuce  the  opinions  and  afife^* 
the    imaginations    of     the     Indi*" 

Populations.      Tho  name  of   yoo' 
Injesty  ought  to  bo  impressed  op" 
on  their  diiily  lifo."     On  the  aaO»* 
pa<;e    we  find    allnsion    made  to  * 
project   of   Mr.    Gladstone,  whiobr 
bad     it     been    curried    into   eSleC'* 
would   have   pre 
ing  Indian    troii] 
might  h;ivc  «crii 
pi>>ition  at  the  i 
tnre  of  the  late 
fieiiltv :— 
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!8c"  (the  Liberal  aniend- 
clause  projH)S(*(l  bv  Mr. 
ch,  in  its  orijjinal  form, 
I)rivecl  tli(^  Crown  of  the 
the  Indian  forces  in  war, 
spelling  actual  invasion 
r's  Indian  ])os8e?sionB  or 
idden  and  urgent  neces- 
conscnt  of  Parliament/ 
the  Crown  of  one  of  its 
erogatives.  The  objec- 
ise  on  this  ground  was, 
jgh,  strongly  ur^i^ed  by 
irs  anion^  the  advanced 
.vithout  effect.  On  hav- 
tion  called  to  it  bv  the 
)erl)y  felt  the  gravity  of 
,  and  tlu;  clause**  (the 
ndia  Bill,  21  &  22  Vic- 
"  was  amended  by  pro- 
txcej)t  for  the  purposes 
icd,  the  revenuesof  India 
applied,  without  thecon- 
iment,  to  defray  the  ex- 
tary  operations  b«*yond 
frontier  of  our  Indian 
By  this,  the  ])rero(jative 
md  the  control  of  Parlia- 
h  saved." 


ilwavs  understood  that 
crself  AVMs  responsible 
in  proclamation  which 
T  assumption  of  sover- 
whicli  lias  since  been 
most  all  that  Ma^na 
to  the  f]n^lish  people 
I  iL^uaraiitec  of  their 
ibertics  as  subjects  of 
Jrown.  We  now,  for 
:',  learn  the  history  of 
looument.  A  draft  was 
iueen,  then  on  a  visit 
i^litor  at  r)abelsber(r, 
)t  seem  to  her  worthy, 
ter  or  spirit,  of  so  im- 
umifesto.  *'  It  cannot 
nain  in  its  present 
the  Prince's  opinion  ; 
nt  back  to  Lord  I)erby 
t,  with  the  intimation 
leen  would  be  glad  if 
would  wiite  it  liimself 
lent  laniruage."  This 
now    did;    >mt    the 
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as  the  concluding  invocation,  were 
directly  inspired  by  the  Queen.  In 
the  settlement  of  the  Indian  arrav 
question,  the  Prince  Consort  was 
less  fortunate  in  the  exercise  of 
his  influence.  The  Mutiny  had 
excited  in  his  raind  a  prejudice 
against  the  whole  military  system 
of  the  Company,  while  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  army  organisa- 
tion was  not  sufficiently  minute  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  between 
what  could  be  made  conducive  to 
the  strength,  and  what  had  proved 
to  be  a  weakness,  of  the  Govern- 
ment. His  views  were  naturally 
supported  by  the  counsels  of  some 
of  the  most  experienced  of  the 
Queen's  military  advisers;  but 
time  has  emphatically  pronounced 
against  the  policy  which  broke  up 
the  grand  old  European  regiments 
of  the  Company,  and  saddled  the 
three  Presidencies,  each  with  an 
army  of  field-officers,  who  burden 
the  military  revenue  without  bene- 
fiting the  service.  It  is  true,  the 
Company's  army  had  proved  in- 
capable of  the  strain  to  which  it 
was  subjected ;  but  what  force 
would  not  have  succumbed  to 
treason  moving  stealthily  in  its 
ranks  ?  We  have  just  reason  to 
be  proud  of  our  Indian  troops,  but 
we  pray  Heaven  the  efficiency  of 
our  present  organisation  may  never 
be  tested  by  the  same  fiery  ordeal 
as  that  which  the  Company's  army 
went  through  in  '67. 

AVe  have  already  alluded  to  the 
sympathy  which  both  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort  showed  for 
the  difficult  position  in  which  Lord 
Canning  was  placed.  The  interest 
taken  by  the  Court  in  the  other 
officials  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Mutiny  was  not  less  marked.  There 
is  a  delightful  letter  from  the  Queen 
to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  after  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  every  line  of 
which  shows  how  warmly  her  heart 
was  with    the  gallant   struggles  of 
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her  soldiers.  "  But  Sir  Colin  must 
bear  one  rq)roof  from  his  Queen," 
she  writes,  "  and  that  is,  that  he 
exposes  himself  too  much.  Hi::, 
life  is  most  precious;  and  she  in- 
treals  that  he  will  neither  put  him- 
self where  his  noble  spirit  would 
urore  him  to  be — foremost  in  dan<xer 
— nor  fatiorue  himself  so  a^  to  in- 
jure  his  health.  In  this  anxious 
wish  the  Prince  most  earnestly 
joins."  Nothing  is  more  note- 
worthy in  tho  present  volume  than 
the  hearty  apprqciation  which  good 
service  always  meets  with  from  the 
Oown,  or  the  consideration  which  it 
has  shown  for  its  otHcers  in  times  of 
dirticnltv  or  failure.  Throughout 
the  Indian  Mutiny  there  was  a 
large  party  disposed  to  make  Lord 
C-anning  a  scapegoat,  and  clamour: 
in^  for  his  removal ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  comfort  to  all  administrators 
who  are  placed  in  similarly  trying 
circumstances  to  know  that  they  have 
at  least  a  sovereign  who  is  sure  to 
sympathise  with  their  situation,  in- 
stead of  otFering  them  up  a  sacrifice 
to  popular  frenzy  or  party  necessities. 
The  same  appreciatiim  of  good 
service  which  the  Prince  Consort 
siiowed  for  the  public  officers  of  the 
(-rown  was  also  observable  in  his 
reganl  for  the  domestics  who  had 
been  attached  to  him  from  liis 
earlier  days.  While  the  Queen 
and  Prince  were  at  Diisseldorf,  on 
their  wav  to  visit  the  Princess 
Koyal  at  iWrlin,  they  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  an  old  domes- 
tic. The  extra('t  from  the  Queen's 
diary  which  describes  this  incident 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  passages  in 
the  present  volume. 


"  While  i  WHS  drc^ssinir,  AllxTt  canio 
in.  (juit«'  i):d'-,  with  a  ttrk'^rani,  saying, 
•  My  jM'or  Cart  is  (load  !'  {"Mcin  fin/ur 
Ciirt  ixt  iirstorhvii  !  *)"  [Cart  had  been 
rrim'»»  AihiTt's  valet  for  tweuty-nino 
years.]  "I  turn  sick  now  (14tli 
AuiTiist)  in  wrilinij:  it.  .  .  .  Ho 
(lied  suddiJiily  on  tSuturday  at  Morjfes, 
ot  uhfjiua  ptctoriif.     1  burst  into  tears. 


All    day  long  the  tears  would    rus 
every  moment  to  my  eyes,   and  tU 
dreadful  reality  came  to  throw  a  gloo 
over  the  long-wishcMi-for  day  of  met 
in^  with  our  dear  child.     Cart  w. 
with  Albert    from    his  seventh  yer 
He    was    invaluable;    well-edttcat<= 
thoroughly   trustworthy,    devoted 
the  Prince,  tlio  best  of  nurses,  superf 
in   ev«»ry  bcnse  of  the  word,  a  pruu 
independent  Swisir,  who  was  quite 
homme  de  confinnce,  i)cculiar,  but  • 
tremely  careful,   and  who  might 
trusted  in  anything,     lie  wrote  wa 
and  copied  mach  for  us.     He  was  » 
only  link  my  loved  one  liad  about  Lk 
which  conned ed  him  with  his  ch: 
hood,  the    only  one  with    whom 
could  talk   over  old  times.     I  con 
think  of    mv   dear  husband   with 
Cart !     He   seemed    part    of   hims^ 
We  were  so  thankful  for  and  pnmt 
this  faithful  old  servant  ;  he  was  s^ 
a  comfort  to  us,  and  now  lie  is  ^(^ 
A  sad  breakfast  we  had  indeed,  Alk. 
felt  the  loss  so  much,  and  we  haS 
choke  our  grief  down  all  day." 

His  early  friends  and  tlie  asso  * 
tions  of  his  earlier  years  kcp  1 
much  iirmer  hold  on  the  Pri  ■ 
Consort  than  such  feelings  genera 
take  of  masculine  minds.  His  <z 
respondence  with  I>aron  Stockfti 
fills  as  large  a  space  in  the  pre** 
volume  as  in  those  that  precc<l 
it.  Whether  it  is  the  prejud^ 
that  naturally  attaclies  to  the  po 
tion  of  the  ''political  confessor/' 
Mr.  Martin  very  properly  desigca* 
the  l>ar(»n,  or  whether  it  is  the  f* 
that  we  are  conscious  throu^hont  < 
the  Prince  rendering  homngo  to  * 
intellect  verv  much  beneath  h 
own,  J>aron  Stockmar's  freqaer 
appearances  operate  rather  as 
drag  ujMni  our  interest.  We  ca' 
easily  uii<ler.stand    hf»w  the  Wnc< 

ft 

Consi)rt,  taken  away  from  bis  tutoi 
at  a  time  when  his  reverence  forhi* 
knowledj^e  and  judgment  was  as  vcl 
unshaken  by  experience,  would  rtil 
continue  to  look  upon  the  Baron'i 
ultAiranees  as  oracular;  whereas, hit 
he  been  more  in  Stockinar*s  opn 
puny  in  later  years,  ho  could  hu^ 
iy  fail  to  have  been  dedUx 
Of   much  more  geniui 
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the  political  portions  of  the 
ir  are  the  domestic  pictures  in 

this  volume  is  very  rich,  and 
stand  out  in  tender  relief 
the  stem  politics  of  Continen- 
irope,  and  the  gloomy  tales  of 
y  and  massacre  from  India, 
larriacje  of  the  Princess  Royal 
,he  great  event  in  the  inner 
f  the  Queen  and  Prince  Con- 
mbraced  in  this  period  ;  and 
)rv  runs  throucch  the  volume 

almost     an     idyllic    tender- 

A  tirst  marriayje  in  a  fam- 
he  first  surrender  of  a  child 
ler  tics  and  other  atiections — 
n  fails  to  quicken  paternal 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 
,  the  Queen  and  Prince  were 
^  sensible  of  the  sacrifice  they 
making  to  secure   her  happi- 

In   no  part  of  Mr.    Martin's 

do    we   find    our  sympathies 

jd  more  warmly,  our  feelings 

:ht     more     into     unison    with 

of  the  ]\oval  familv,  than  in 

cha[)tors ;  for  was  not  the 
ess  Itoval  also  the  daui^hter  of 
.nd  ?     Kxcollent    as    the    ulti- 

prosj)ects  of  the  Prussian 
ce  unquestionably  were,  it 
lot  without  present  anxieties. 
Prince  of  Prussia  was  as  vet 
ing  aloof  from  power,  and 
d  by  the  King  and  his  Minis- 
nth  something  of  the  jealousy 
ilways  attaches  to  the  position 
1  hoir  -  apparent.  Several  of 
■rick  WillianTs  prominent  ad- 
.  were  by  no  nicans  enthu- 
j  in  favour  of  an  English 
ess;  and  the  King  himself  had 

svmnathv  with  those  ideas 
mstitutional  government  with 
1  in  (iL'rina!iy  the  Prince  Con- 
was  verv  clearly  identified. 
Prince  Consort  was  quite  con- 
s  that  his  daiiLrhtcr  would  have 
pcnd  in  a  great  measure  upon 
wn  qualities  to  conciliate  the 
ion  of  the  (lerman  people,  and 
pplied  himself  with  a  loving 
;ion   to   tit   her  for   the  task. 


He  superintended  special  studies 
designed  to  give  her  a  grasp  of 
political  knowledge,  and  to  tit  her 
for  tfiking  part  in  the  public  life  to 
which  her  husband  ^vas  one  day 
destined  to  be  called.  Yeiy  touch- 
ing is  the  account  of  tlie  last  days 
of  her  maiden  life  spent  by  the 
Princess  Royal  at  Balmoral : — 

'•  *Vkky/  the  Prince  wrote  to  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  (.'oburg,  'suffers 
under  the  feeling  that  every  spot  she 
visits  she  has  to  greet  for  the  last  time 
as  luyine.  As  I  look  on.  the  Johanna 
sagt  euch  Lehewohl!  c.i  the  "Maid  of 
Orleans"  comes  frequently  into  my 
mind.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  go 
through  the  same  experiences.* " 


The  Queen's  feelings  were  also 
severely  strained  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  parting  with  her 
dau<vhter.  On  the  day  before  the 
Court  left  AVindsor  Castle  for  the 
wedding  at  St.  James's  Palace,  the 
Queen's  diary  has  the  following 
entry :  "  Went  to  look  at  the  rooms 
prepared  for  Vicky's  honeymoon. 
Very  pretty.  It  quite  agitated  me 
to  look  at  them.  .  .  .  Poor,  poor 
child  I  We  took  a  short  walk  with 
Vicky,  who  was  dreadfully  upset 
at  this  real  break  in  her  life — the 
real  separation  from  her  childhood ! 
She  slept  for  the  last  time  in  the 
same  room  with  Alice.  .  .  .  Now 
all  this  is  cut  off." 

The  entries  in  the  Queen's  diaries 
during  the  bridal  week  are  so  full 
of  true  womanly  feeling,  so  expres- 
sive of  a  loving  mother,  that  we 
would  like  to  reproduce  the  chap- 
ter at  length,  and  we  feel  that  we 
are  doing  but  scant  justice  to  all 
parties  by  the  meagre  extracts  that 
are  all  our  limits  will  allow  us  to 
quote.  On  Monday,  January  25, 
1858,  the  Queen  writes : — 

"  The  second  most  eventful  day  in 
my  life  as  regards  f(?eling8.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  being  married  over  again 
myself,  only  much  more  nervous,  for 
I  had  not  that  blessed  feeling  which  I 
had*  then,  which  raises  and  supports 
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one,  of  jrivinff  myself  up  for  life  to  him 
whom  1  loved  and  worshipped — then 
and  ever  !  .  .  .  Got  up,  and  while 
dressing  dearest  Vicky  came  to  see  me, 
looking  well  and  comiK>sed,  and  in  a 
fine  quiet  frame  of  mind.  She  had 
slept  more  soundly  and  better  than 
befon*.    This  relieved  me  greatly.  ..." 

The  marriage  went  off  under  the 
brightest  auspices,  unobscured  by 
any  of  the  clouds  tliat  have  hung 
over  subsequent  royal  bridals.  The 
Queen,  though  excited  while  the 
royal  group  was  being  photographed 
— **  I  treiubled  so,  my  likeness  has 
come  out  indistinct" — was  deeply 
impressed  by  tiie  pageant.  "  The 
eftect  was  very  solemn  and  impres- 
sive as  we  j)assed  through  the 
rooms,  (l(;wn  the  staircase,  and 
across  a  covered-in  court." 

"Then  came  the  bride's  proces.sion, 
and  our  darling  flower  looktjd  very 
touching  and  Iov(;ly,  with  such  an 
innocent,  confident,  and  serious  ex- 
pression, her  veil  hanging  back  over 
lier  shoulders,  walking  betwe«^n  her 
beloved  father  and  dearest  uncle  Ia'o- 
pold,  who  had  b«en  at  her  christcMiing 
and  (roiifirniation,  and  was  himself  the 
widower  of  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress 
.to  tlu<  throne  of  this  country,  Albert's 
and  my  uncle,  mamma's  brother,  one  of 
the  wisest  kings  in  Europe.  My  last  fear 
'»f  Ix'ing  overcome  vanished  on  seeing 
Vicky's  (juiot,  calm,  and  composeil 
manner.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  her 
kneeling  with  Fritz,  their  hands  joined 
and  the  train  borne  by  the  eight  young 
ladies,  who  looked  like  a  cloud  of 
maidens  hovering  round  her,  «s  tlicy 

.  kneJt  near  her.  I )ear<'st  Albert  took 
her  by  the  hand  to  give  her  away, — 
my  beloved  Albert  (who,  I  saw,  ftdt  so 
strongly),  which  reminded  me  vividly 

•  of  having  in  the  same  way  ])roudly, 
tenderly,  confidently,  most  lovingly, 
kntdt  by  him  on  this  very  same  s])ot, 
and  having  our  hands  joined  there." 


True  Jiiotherly  instinct  speaks 
iiere  in  every  line,  vahX  Mr.  Martin 
has  (iotie  well  to  make  so  liberal 
a  use  of  the  Queeti's  journals 
at  this  interesting  juncture.  The 
IVmce's    feelint]:3  are  not    less  ten- 


derly  recorded.     "  I   do   not  troK  n 
myself  to   speak  of  Tuesday,"  hrM 
writes,   "on  which  day  we  are  t** 
lose  her,'"  the  day  which  the  Qaeei^ 
said  "  hangd  like  a  storm  above  us.. 
The    parting,  however,   came  an 
went — bitter  enough,  no  doubt,  bi:*' 
still  supportable,  as  all  such  parting 
are ;  and  presently  the  news  froi 
Germany  of  the  enthusiastic  rccei 
tion  which  the  newly-married  coup 
met  with,  all  along  their  route  • 
Berlin,  afforded  great  consolatior 
IViuce  Frederick  William  was  ab« 
to  telegraph  a  few  days  after  th< 
arrival   at   their  new  home,  " 
whole    royal    familv   is    delight 
with    my    wife."     i'he    Princi 
success   in   the   by  no   means  eai 
atmosphere    of    the    Berlin .  Coi 
was  remarkably  rapid,  and  her  i  ^^E:  ii 
tellectual    qualities,   not   less   ths.  .mbs 
her  amiability,  conciliated  genera] 
gard,  and  elicited  tributes  in  cv( 
ilirection,  which  her  father's  care 
lovingly   preserved.     The   Prince 
Koyal   now  took  her  place  amoi 
those  correspondents  to  whom  t 
IVincc  could  most  open  his  roil 
Jlis  anxiety  for  her  public  app( 
ances,  for  the  impression  which  si 
was  to  make  upon  people,  not 
than  for  the  happiness  of  her 
tic  life,  partook  almost  of  woma 
ly  gentleness.     Ue  sets  himself  '^ 
guide  her  thoughts  away  from  tf^ 
old  home-life  to  her  new  duties,  ^*^ 
warning   her  against   the  las8ita<3^ 
and  weariness  which  might  b©  etC-"'^ 
pected  to  follow  the  marriage  VS^"^ 
citement   and   festivities,  and   cai^"^ 
tions   her   about  the   necessity  fo*^ 
apportioning   time,    without  wbic^* 
she   would   never    succeed   in   fa^ 
filling  the  expectations  that  wool 
be  entertained  of  her.     Here   is 
piece   of   sound   advice,  by   whie 
other  brides  as  well  as  print 
might  profit,  and  at  which  fet 
bands,  even  those  who  relish  Iea0^ 
a     father  -  in -law^s     advices,    wLl' 
cavil : — 
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ieliglited  to  see,  by  your 
e  24th,  that  you  deliberate 
)n  your  budget,  and  I  will 
ippy  to  look  through  it  if 
:^nd'  it  to  me  ;  this  is  the 
>  liRve  a  clear  idea  to  one's 
;  one  has,  spends,  and  ought 

As  this   is  a  business,  of 
.ve  liad  long  and    frequent 

I  will  give  you  one  rule 
uidance  in  it — viz.,  to  set 
jnsiderable  balance  pour 
This  gentleman  is  the  cost- 
lests  in  life,  and  we  shall 
blank  if  we  have  nothing 
e  him.  .  .  .  Fate,  accident, 
the  world,  care  very  little 
3vious  estimate,'  but  ask 
ue  with  rude  impetuosity, 
nchments  to  meet  them  do 
',  because  the  demands  of 
fe  have  shaped  themselves 
.  according  to  the  estimates, 
thus   acquired  a  legitimate 


exerted  himself  to  oruide 
ii;-,  and  recommended  to 
oks  whicli  had  given  him- 
lOtit  satisfaction.  Among 
works,  the  *  Saint's  Tra- 
ticuiarly  impressed  him ; 
writes  at  leni;th  to  the 
Aoyal,  pointing  out  the 
nner  meanino:  that  under- 
ry  of  Elizabeth  the  Saint. 
:^r  Towers '  was  another 
the  Prince    read   about 


•ols  of  character,"  says  the 

"  had    for  him   an   irresia- 

;  and  none,  therefore,  took 

hold  upon   his   imagination 

ry   than    the   early   master- 

eorge  Eliot,  with  which  he 

uainted  a  few  months  after 

He    revelled    in    her   hu- 

the  say  ill  ITS  of  Mrs.  Poyser 

vere  often  on  his  lips,  and 

I  an  aptness  which  brought 

gnificance  with  added  force. 

did    he    think    of    *  Adam 

he   Bt;nt   a   copy   of   it   to 

ckmar    soon    alter    it    was 

*  It    will   amuse   you,'   he 

)  letter  sending  it,   'by  the 

cl  variety  of   its   studies   of 

meter.     By  this  study,  your 

)ne,'   he  added,   '  I  find  my- 


self   every  day    more    and    more    at- 
tracted.'"' \ 


We  have  already  drawn  too  much 
from  Mr.  Martin's  present  volume 
to  be  able  to  dwell  on  the  visit 
which  the  Queen  and  Prince  paid 
to  the  Princess  Royal  at  her  pretty 
home  of  Babelsberg,  near  Potsdam, 
or  to  extract  from  their  journals  an 
account  of  the  joyous  reunion  which 
then  took  place,  the  sights  which 
they  saw  together,  and  the  gratify- 
ing instances  which  they  everywhere 
witnessed  of  the  attachment  that 
their  daughter  was  inspiring.  Nor 
would  the  reader  thank  us  to  return 
to  internal  politics,  or  to  the  Prince's 
views  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  un- 
ruly  conduct,  Lord  Clanricarde's  in- 
capacity, or  the  rivalry  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell  for  the  premiership.  Even 
the  Prince's  philanthropic  works, 
his  soldiers'  libraries,  his  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  art  and  education, 
his  presidency  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation— all  fall  flat  upon  us  com- 
pared with  the  charming  and  natu- 
ral pictures  of  family  life  with 
which  we  have  just  been  dealing. 
These,  and  the  intercourse  with 
the  French  Emperor,  mainly  divide 
our  interest  in  the  present  volume. 

We  can  sincerely  congratulate 
Mr.  Martin  on  having  carried  bis 
difficult  task  another  step  nearer  to 
a  successful  end.  His  work  is  one 
that  will  serve*  as  a  model  for  the 
Court  biographer,  while  the  tastes 
which  at  present  govern  English 
literature  maintain  their  ascend- 
ancy. He  has  swayed  to  neither 
the  side  of  .adulation  nor  of  detrac- 
tion, nor  has  he  shrunk  from  adding 
his  honest  encomium  where  it  was 
due  through  fear  of  being  called 
a  flatterer.  Among  the  many  me- 
morials by  which  the  Prince  Con- 
sort is  kept  in  remembrance  amongst 
us,  there  will  be  none  more  worthy 
than  this  memoir. 
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THE    POLICY    OF   THE    BUDGET. 


The  country  does  not  like  heroic 
l^udcots,  unless  it  be  in  heroic 
tiroes ;  nor  does  it  approve  of  reck- 
Ici^s  iiniinoirtl  jugglery,  like  that 
whereby  Mr.  Lowe  made  a  larcjo 
surplus  by  collecting  five  quarters' 
payment  of  the  Income-tax  in  a 
single  ycjir.  In  the  judgment  of 
City  men  and  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
community,  the  prime  qualities  of 
a  good  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
are  sound  common-sense,  and  a 
steady  resolution  not  to  enfeeble  the 
policy  of  the  C-abinet  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  departmental  popularity  ; 
and  these  are  valuable  qualities  in  any 
Minister.  The  time  lias  long  gone 
by  since  AVilliam  I'itt,  acting  ahke 
as  Premier  and  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  laid  the  foundations 
of  onr  far-reaching  colonial  empire, 
— employing  the  British  fleet  during 
the  great  war  in  acquiring  coUmies 
and  settlements  for  the  British 
(Jrown,  including  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  atid  the  rich  sngar-islan<ls  of 
the  Antilles, — at  the  same  time 
binding  them  to  the  parent  State 
bv  tics  of  rommon  interest,  in  the 
shape  (►f  the  "differential  duties," 
whereby  these  widespread  settle- 
ments or  dependencies  opened  their 
ports  to  British  manufactures,  while 
we  opened  ours  to  their  valuable  pro- 
duce. That  svstem,  which  was  an 
imperial  British  Zc>llverein,  has  long 
passed  av.ay,  crumbled  into  the  dust 
under  "  l''ree  Trade ;"  and  now, 
while  all  of  these  colonies  remain, 
in  grander  orrowth  than  ever,  everv 
one  of  them  which  is  strong  enough 
to  do  so  shuts  its  ports  against  our 
manufactures,  and  treats  us  just  as 
we  treat  them — viz.,  as  parts  of  the 
world  at  large. 

Sinr*(;  that  change  was  accom- 
plished, the  sphere  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  lv\che<iuer's  operations  is 
entirelv  restricted  to  domestic  mat- 


ters.    He    has  to  keep  square  t^l 
national  balance-sheet,  without  ai — 
policy  towards  foreign  countries 
our  own  colonies  and  settlemeo^B 
When    more  money  is  needed,  IS 
has  to  say  upon  what  tax  or  tas^: 
the  increase  ought  to  be  laid ;  wb  ^ 
the  Budget  is  overflowing,  he 
the  agreeable  task  of  chootiing  as 
which  part  of  our  taxation  is  to 
reduced.     This  latter  and  agreea' 
condition    of   aflaira   has  been  I>v- 
donnnant  during  the  last  quarter     4 
a  century;  yet  it  is  marvellous      \ 
remember  how  many  a  flerce  bat.^' 
has  been  fought  in  Parliament  ev«»J 
over  such  reductions!     Whether 
halfpenny  should  be  tnken  oflf  papc 
or  a  penny  taken  off  sugar, — suol' 
like   questions   have   been   debate^ 
and   contested  with  as  much  aori 
mony  as  if  the  imperial  fortunes  o 
the  country  were  at  stake,  and     » 
times  when  the  growth  of  the  rC 
enue  was   such    that  the    questior 
was  merely  which  of  these  reJtJC 
tions  should  be  taken  off  first      T^^ 
more    striking    proof    than    tbc* 
Budget  flghts  could  be  given  of  th^ 
rampant  rtate  of  purely  partj  spirit 
among  us — of  the  excited  war  be- 
tween   the    "ins    and   the    ontfl- 
And    this    year    will    be    marked 
by    another    Budget    figlit^   wbH?'' 
doubtles-*  will  have  come  to  an  en^ 
before   these   pages  are  published- 
It  has  been  cvnically  said  that  "tto 
duty  of  her  Majesty's  OppositioD  tf 
to  opponv ;"  and  in  this  case  there 
can  be   no   doubt  as  to  what  the 
(>pposition    have    to   complain  of. 
They   wouhl   like   the   GovemmeDt 
to  make  itself  unpopular  by  impos- 
ing  a<lditional  taxation ;  and,  hi^ 
pily  for  themselves  and  the  nation, 
the   (Tovernmcnt  find   it   QQits  un- 
necessary   so    to     do.      The    Op- 
position, of   course,  must   be  wary 
in  their  tactics.     The  unpopalarity 
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ley  desire  to  c<ast  upon  the 
lent  would  attach  to  theni- 
ere  they  to  table  a  resolu- 
lahdiugthat  a  penny  should 
i  to  the  Income-tax,  or  six- 
)  the  duty  on  tea.  But  in 
it  but  vague  terms  they  will 
lat  the  Government  is  de- 
the  national  credit  and  im- 
the  national  fortunes.  The 
however,  will  look  on  very 
People  do  not  see  why 
•uld  pay  more  taxes  unless 
onev  is  obviously  wanted : 
the  v;orst,  they  know  that 
the  Ministerial  estimates  be 
y  a  million  sterling,  a  penny 
ncome-tax  next  year  would 
lore  than  cover  the  deficit, 
lould  they  be  called  upon 
nore  taxation  speculatively, 
b  the  worst,  the  balance  can 
e  straioht  a  vear  hence  ? 
mst  be  the  sentiment  even 
e  persons  —  and  doubtless 
3  many — who  have  not  ex- 
the  national  balance-sheet  ; 
we  shall  show,  so  far  from 
ional  finances  havinu  been 
1  under  the  present  Goveru- 
io  far  from  a  deficit  having 
ip  during  the  current  and 
t  years — considerablv  more 
>  been  paid  oft'  than  has  been 
Iho  national  finances 
uallv  be  in  a  much  better 
the  end  of  t!ic  present  year 
en  the  so-callel  deficit  be- 
the"  Vote  of  Credit  for  six 
,      in     the     firumcial     year 

r'ardicc"  is  the  charge 
a«j:ainst  the  (rovernnient 
,r  present  J>udget.  They 
sod  of  })oiitical  poltroonery 
ularitv-soekinir  because  they 
t  augmented  the  revenue, 
lias  been  the  very  couraixe 
iotic  firmness  of  the  Govern- 
their  past  dealings  with  the 

finances  that  enables  them 
over  the    present   difticulty 

augmentini;  the  revenue  at 


a  time  when  any  addition  to  the 
taxation  would  be  severely  felt. 
The  Government  are  now  reaping 
the  just  reward  of  their  courage  in 
the  past.  Ilardly  had  Sir  Staflford 
Northcote  become  firmly  seated  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
National  Debt,  and  revived,  in 
hardly  altered  form,  the  Sinking 
Fund  as  established  by  Pitt, — 
which  is  really  the  only  shape  in 
which  a  systematic  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  can  be  eflfected. 
What  brought  the  old  Sinking 
Fund  into  discredit  was  the  un- 
broken extraordinary  expenditure 
for  the  war  with  France,  which 
immediately  followed  Mr.  Pitt's 
patriotic  scheme  ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  Sinking  Fund  can  only  operate 
beneficially  when  there  is  no  long- 
continued  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture. Looking  back  upon  the  period 
of  golden  prosperity  now  past,  but 
which  the  country  enjoyed  for  full 
twenty  years,  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  Liberal  Ministries,  then  in 
•office,  did  not  revive  the  Sinking 
Fund  during  that  singularly  pros- 
perous epoch,  instead  of  seeking 
popularity  by  dispensing  surpluses 
to  a  generation  that  could  have 
well  afibrded  to  devote  the  yearly 
increment  of  the  revenue  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  permanent  Debt. 
Under  far  less  favourable  circum- 
stances a  Conservative  Government 
lias  patriotically  re-established  the 
Sinking  Fund  as  part  of  the  annual 
Budget ;  and  they  can  now  appeal 
to  the  results  of  that  policy  in  any 
discussion  or  review  of  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  country. 
This  was  one  act  of  courage,  of 
which  they  are  now  fairly  reaping 
the  benefit. 

A  year  ago  they  displayed  similar 
courage  in  dealing  with  the  annual 
Revenue.  It  was  indispensable  to 
withstand  the  tide  of  Muscovite 
conquest  in  Turkey,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment certainly  showed  no  "  cow- 
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ardice"  in  appealing  to  the  country 
on  the  subject  by  a  bold  increase  of 
the  taxation.  The  Vote  of  Credit 
for  six  millions  represented  the  sum 
then  required  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure. Kussia  was  at  the  very 
ujatcs  of  Constantinople, — an  unex- 
pected peril,  which  it  wjta  impossi- 
ble to  foresee,  or  financially  prepare 
for,  until  it  actually  occurred  in  the 
closinjr  weeks  of  the  year  1877-78  ; 
therefore,  for  that  year,  they  had  to 
meet  the  danger  by  a  vote  of  credit. 
But  was  there  any  cowardice  on 
their  part  when  the  next  Budget 
was  brought  forward  ?  The  whole 
sum  expected  to  be  required  was 
£6,000,000  (the  whole  actual  ex- 
penditure has  been  only  a  trifle 
more),  yet  the  Government  laid  on 
new  taxation  to  the  extent  of  no 
less  than  £4,350,000!  The  two- 
pence added  to  the  Income-tiix  was 
estimated  to  produce  (and  has  ])ro- 
duccd)  at  the  rate  of  £3,000,000  ; 
and  the  increase  of  the  tobacco  duty 
was  expected  to  yield  £750,000, 
although  it  has  barely  yielded 
£500,000.  Thus,  taken  at  tho« 
lowest,  the  Government  a  year  ago 
met  an  exceptional  expenditure  of 
£0,000,000,  by  increasing  the  an- 
nual revenue  by  fully  £4,000,000. 
Surely  there  was  no  want  of  cour- 
aixe  then  !  Indeed,  the  addition 
thus  made  to  the  taxation  of  the 
kingdom  was  so  large,  compared  to 
the  excoptional  expenditure  which 
had  to  be  met,  that  it  might,  and 
doubtless  would,  have  been  justly 
objected  to,  but  for  the  possibility, 
then  apparent  to  all  thinking  men, 
that  the  six  millions  might  re<[uire 
to  be  largely  added  to.  As  we  re- 
marked at  the  time,  the  Government 
were  **  preparing  for  the  worst." 
They  did  not  court  popularity  by 
shirking  their  responsibility  as  lead- 
ers of  the  nation.  They  nianfully 
faced  tlie  extraordinary  expenditure 
to  the  fullest  extent.  And  in  this 
case  the  classic  adage,  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  hiis  taken  as  his  uiotto 


— Fortuna  faveifortihus — ^has  atoo  o"^ 
his  cabinet  in  good  stead.  Tfarf^ 
possible  danger  and  expend ituis  .cj 
which  they  prepared  for  did  nr>.K:j 
come — ^tlie  six  millions  were  enong^^  . 
for  their  purpose — ^but  new  and  uw  fj 
foreseeable  troubles  and  expenditnr  m'j 
have  arisen  in  an  nn expected  qnarter -^^ 
and  the  Aflorhan  and  Zulu  warshav. 
unfortunately  succeeded  to  the  dar 
ger  which  we  had  to  face  from  Ri 
sian  ambition. 

This   exceptional    or  "extraorc^ 
nary"   expenditure,  wliich    exten  j 
over  the  current  and  two  past  year 
is  stated  by  the  Chaneellor  of  t 
Exchequer  as  follows:     Id  conna 
tioii   with   the   linsso-Tarkish  wr 
£6,125,000;  for  the  Tknskei 
with   the  Kaflirs,  which    began 
August,    1877,  £692,000;  for 
Zulu   war,  £1,569,000  already 
pended,  and  a  further  sum,  rougl 
estimated   at  £1,300,000,  requu 
to  bring  that    war  to  a  succesft—  '^ul 
close, — making  a  total  extraordini 
expenditure  throughout  these  th 
years   of    nine  and  a  half  millic 
sterling.      As  to  the   necessity 
this  expenditure  there  is  no  qo.' 
tion.     The  country  is  unanimous  ^n 
the  subject.     Nor  is  any  part  of  tb'* 
expenditure  objected  to  oj  the  (yp' 
position.     But  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  unliquidated  portion  of  this  ex*- 
traordinary   expenditure    is    to  b^ 
paid    ofl',   and  the  policy  involved 
in  the  .Ministerial  plan,  give  to  the 
present     Budget    its    characteristic 
features :  and  it  is  to  this  point  tbit 
we  shall  cliiefly  direct  our  remarks. 

But,  fii-st,  we  must  briefly  show 
the  state  of  the  Ordinary  expendi* 
ture  and  revenue.  The  tigures  for 
the  past  year  prove  once  more  the 
unusual  accuracy  with  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcotc  frames  his  Bad- 
get  estimates.  Excluding  the  to* 
bacco  duty,  the  taxes  in  the  aj(p«- ' 
gate  have  somewhat  exceeded  the 
estimate  made  of  their  prodactive- 
ness;  but,  owing  to  the  tobacco 
duty  having  fallen  greatly  short  of 
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nate,  there  is  a  slight  short- 
in  the  total  actual  re- 
which  have  amounted  to 
,000,  or  £114,000  less  than 
mate  made  in  April,  1878. 
current  year,  the  taxation 
»g  unaltered,  the  revenue  is 
d  at  £83,055,000  ;  and  the 
J  expenditure  is  fixed  at 
,573:  so  that,  under  ordi- 
3umstances,  there  would  be 
is  of  nearly  two  millions, 
ds  this  part  of  the  case — viz., 
unt  of  revenue  and  of  Or- 
jxpenditure  for  the  present 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
s  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
ler  are  very  prudent  and 
From  the  fiorures  above 
.  may  be  thought  that  the 
d  diminution  in  theproduc- 
of  the  taxes,  owing  to  the 
I  ate  depression  of  trade,  is 
C,000  ;  but  the  diminution 
for  is  really  much  greater, 
r  only  iive-sixths  of  the  ad- 
ade  to  the  Income-tax  could 
etcd— viz.,  £3,000,000,  out 
£3,600,000;  whereas  the 
ddilion  comes  into  opera- 
s  year, — making  an  addi- 
he  produce  of  the  taxes  to 
nt  of  £600,000  as  estimated 
ago,  but  which  the  Chan- 
F  the  Exchequer  now  esti- 
£520,000.  This  sum  has 
dded  to  the  £96,000  by 
he  Revenue  this  vear  is 
d  to  fall  short  of  its  pro- 
t  year :  so  that  the  diminu- 
the  produce  of  the  taxes 
for  by  the  Chancellor  of 
hequer  is  really  £616,000. 
estimate  of  the  Revenue  is 
a  very  moderate  one,  even 
resent  depression  of  trade 
)ntinue  throughout  the  year, 
mate  of  the  Ordinary  expen- 
s  equally  safe.  It  must  be 
3red  that  a  year  ago  an  un- 
arge  addition  (£1,700,000) 
e  to  the  Ordinaiy  expendi- 
the  State :    partly  for  the 


sake  of  putting  the  Army  and  Navy 
on  a  more  efficient  footing,  but 
chiefly  to  meet  new  charges  for 
the  Civil  Service,  the  department 
which  is  the  main  source  of  increase 
in  the  national  expenditure.  In- 
cluding the  increase  for  this  depart- 
ment made  last  year  (£800,000),  the 
charges  for  the  Civil  Service  have 
risen  no  less  than  £3,375,000  above 
what  they  were  in  1874;  and  there 
is  a  further  increase  this  year  to  the 
extent  of  £110,000.  Considering 
these  large  additions  recently  made, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
Ordinary  expenditure  has  reached 
its  full  limits  for  some  time  to 
come.  Taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  account,  the  Budget 
estimates  of  this  year,  both  for  the 
revenue  and  for  the  Ordinary  expen- 
diture, may  be  safely  relied  upon  ; 
and  they  show,  apart  from  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure,  a  sure  sur- 
plus of  nearly  two  millions — the 
exact  sum,  as  estimated,  being 
£1,900,000. 

This  surplus  may  safely  be  reck- 
oned upon  to  cover  the  "extraor- 
dinary" expenditure  of  the  present 
year, — which  is  required  for  settling 
matters  with  King  Cetewayo,  and 
bringing  the  Zulu  war  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  How  far  it  will  do 
more  than  this  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  certainty.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  conjectures  that 
£1,300,000  of  further  expenditure 
this  year  will  suflace  for  the  Zula 
war ;  in  which  case  there  will  be 
£600,000  available  for  paying  a 
portion  of  the  existing  deficit,  or 
unliquidated  part  of  the  past  extra- 
ordinary expenditure.  Anyhow, 
the  present  year's  extraordinary 
expenditure  will  be  fully  covered 
by  the  produce  of  the  taxes.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  not  meeting 
the  entire  expenditure,  both  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  for  the 
current  year :  these,  we  repeat,  will 
be  paid  out  of  current  revenue,  be- 
sides   leaving   a  surplus   of    some 
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i,  whether   it   be  £600,000   or 

,.     The   sole   point  at  issue,  tlicii 

and  the  all-important   one  as  ro- 

I'ds   the  present   P»adget — relates 

the  payinijoff  of  the  outstanding^ 

f  still  unli(iuidated  portion  of  the 

xtraordinary  expenditure   incurred 

n  the  two  previous  years. 

In  considering  tliis  question,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
extraordinary  expenditure,  although 
belouixinu:  to  two  vear5»,  under  anv 
circumstances  could  only  have  been 
paid  off,  or  defrayed  by  taxation, 
during  the  year  just  closed.  Three 
and  a-half  millions  were  required 
unexpectedly,  and  had  to  be  spent 
suddenlv,  in  connection  with  tiic 
llusso-Turkish  war,  at  the  very 
close  of  the  year  1S77-7H,  for  which 
no  preparation  could  possibly  liave 
been  made  bv  taxation  ;  vet  against 
this  extraordinary  expenditure  there 
was  £8G0,0uo,  which  wouhl  otlier- 
v.ise  have  been  a  surplus,  really  re- 
ducing the  uncovere<l  portion  of  this 
expenditure  on  olst  March,  1878,  to 
£2,010,000.*  Accordinirlv,  nothinij 
can  be  said  against  the  tirj«t  year 
of  this  extraordinary  expenditure — 
viz.,  1877-78.  Last  year,  instead  of 
starting  with  a  surplus  of  £sOO,000, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  but 
for  the  extraordinary  expenditure, 
began  with  the  above-mentioned 
deficit,  together  with  a  known  ex- 
j>enditure  for  the  remain<ler  of  the 
six  millions  requisite  for  opposing 
Russia — /'.('.,  'J.\  millions  (but  which 
proved  to  be  £J, 025,000), — making 
the  foreseeable  extraordinary  liabili- 
ties for  the  year  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  £5,150,000.  This  is 'the  most 
unfavourable  sha]»e  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  whi<!h  the  case  can 
pos-^ibly  be  stated  :  for,  as  a  mat- 
ter  of   fact,    instead    of  the  whole 


remainder  (2i^  millions)  of  the  V< 
of   Credit   being    included    in 
year*s    estimates,    it   was    though 
that  £1,500,000  would  be  the  o^ 
side      extraordinary      expenditt^i. 
But,  as  above  stated,  tlie  total  »> 
penditure  *'  in  connection  with  r~ 
Kusso-Turkish    war"     slightly 
ceeded    tlic    oriorinal    estimate 
represented  by  the  Vot^  of  Cre^B 
and  we  do  not  see  that  the  6ov^!s 
incnt   were  justified    in  framings 
lower  estimate  for  this  cxpenditr 
in  their  hist  year's  Budget. 

even  trying  the  Budget  of  1878 

by  this  severest  test, — even  sapf>o 
ing  that  it  had  been  framed  toin«( 
an     extraordinary    expenditure       o 
fully  a  million  more  than  was     9C* 
tually  estimated — that  is,  inclasira 
of  the  deficit  on  the  previous  year, 
£5,150,000, — the  iinanoial  prepara- 
tions of  the   Government  did    not 
err    on    the    side   of    inadequacy. 
They  imposed  additional   taxation, 
estimated   to    produce   within    the 
year   £3,750,000    (and    which     ac- 
tually yielded  about  £3,770,0001) 
and  which  in  the  subsequent  year 
would     produce     about    £600,00 
more.     This  cannot  be  said  to  bB^ 
been  an  inadequate  preparatioa  ^ 
the    extraordinary    expenditure 
then  known  or  foreseeable  ;  nor  ' 
even  the  most  captious  critic  of 
Budget  last  year  regard  the  Mi 
terial    prcpanitions    as  inadcqu 
Unfortunately,  the  financial  arra 
ments  of  the  (lovcrnmont  wer 
terrupted  and  tcnujorarily  upsc 
the  Transkci  and  Zulu  wars,  ne 
tating   a  further  extraordinar 
penditure  of  3^  millions,  of 
sum  £2,150,000  have  been  t 
spent.     In  this  way  the  dcfi 
been  raised  to  five  millioQ»' 
its   liquidation   during   the 


*  The  sum  Ixirrowrd,  by  tln!  issue  of  Exchc<iner  bills,  at  the  close  o' 
was  . 1*2. 750,000,  but  ^110,000  in  cash  was  carried  forward  to  the  Crtj 
ensuing  ycjir. 

f  TlM'tMXt'8.  as  thoy  st^Kxl  on  :M8t  March,  1878,  were  estimated  by  the ' 
of  tht^  Exch«'<jiH*r  to  virld  i'7y.4r»(KOO<) :  the  revenue  durin$r  tlie  paiBt  ye 
mated  to  vit-Ul  .i's:3,2:JO,()00,  or  .i':3,770,0UO  as  the  pnxiucc  of  the  addition 
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>l)structcd  by  the  £1,300,000 
has  still  to  be  expended  in 
I  King  Cetevvayo  to  terms, 
existing  deficit  of  five  mil- 
ls been  temporarily  met  by 
e  of  Exchequer  bonds  to 
ount;  and  as  no  one  desires 
8  sum  should  be  funded, 
d  to  the  National  Debt,  the 
1  is.  How,  or  at  what  time, 
st  for  the  interests  of  the 
that  these  Exchequer  bonds 
be  paid  off?  tJpon  this 
he  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
expressed  his  general  views 
vs: — 

»ld  tlmt  the  true  princii^lo  of 

3,  that  you  ought  in  ordinary 

niuintaia  a    ffood    surplus  of 

over    expeiuliture  —  sufficient 

to  j)r()vide    for  tlie    expcndi- 

;  also  to  leave  a  niarjrin  for  the 

ti  of  the  Xntional  Debt.     1  hold 

ou^lit  to  make  your  taxation 

iiuctuatiiig   as   .you    i>ossibly 

.t  you   ouofht   not   to  bt>   in  a 

hen  you  jrct  an  acctidental  sur- 

♦rive  it  away ;  and  that  when 

e    an    accidental    deiicit,  you 

3t  to  be   ill  a  hurry  to  ])ut  it 

:ion.      1    think   that   frequent 

)n8   in    our   small  number  of 

very  much  to  be  deprecated. 

b  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 

)f    this  country    now  depends 

very  small  number  of  sources 

le,  and  that  it  is  not  Cf)nvcnient 

either  to  give  away  revenue  or 

linually  putting  uj)  and  down 

es  wliich  we  have  still  in  use. 

.\dding  to  our  articles  of  con- 

I,  if  it  is  only  done  for  a  short 

y  for  a  year  or  two — deranges 

I  causes  agitation  and  a  preat 
disturbance  without  auv  ade- 
ult.  When  you  see  that  your 
is  i)ermanent]y  too  low  for 
rmanent  t^Kj)enditure,  it  is 
ivelv  easy  to  add  duties  which 
•  to  be  kept  on,  and  to  which 

II  accommodate  itself.  But 
u  have  to  ])r<)vid(;  for  only 
,vo  years,  I  think  that  would 
'enient," 

X  upon  these  principles  or 
•itions,  the  Chancellor  of 
diequer  dcciii.es  to  add  to 
tion,  and  prefers. to    leave 


the  deficit  to  be  gradually,  but 
promptly,  cleared  off  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  now  in  force,  and 
which,  so  far  ts  can  be  foreseen, 
will  suflSce  to  pay  off  £600,000 
during  the  current  year,  despite 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
£1,300,000  for  bringing  the  Zulu 
war  to  a  conclusion. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
above -quoted  sentences  cannot  be 
objected  to  —  namely,  that  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  should  be 
treated  as  such,  and  not  necessarily 
wiped  off  by  an  immediate  imposi- 
tion of  more  taxation,  at  the  cost  of 
seriously  and  needlessly  disturbing 
our  fiscal  system.  But  the  question 
is,  Is  this  principle  applicable  to  the 
present  case  ?  In  considering  this 
matter,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
also  the  state  of  the  national  fin- 
ances. •  Under  the  present  lament- 
able depression  of  trade,  all  parties 
must  be  agreed  that  it  would  be 
highly  injudicious  and  unstatesman- 
like  to  impose  fresh  taxation,  ex- 
cept under  the  pressure  of  actual 
necessity.  And  when  we  turn  to 
the  other  element  for  considemtion 
— viz.,  the  state  of  the  national  fin- 
ances, it  certainly  appeal's  to  us 
that  no  such  necessity  exists.  The 
existing  revenue,  under  the  most 
cautious  estimate,  exceeds  the  Or- 
dinary expenditure  by  nearly  two 
millions, — which  will  yield  a  sur- 
plus to  this  amount  as  soon  as  the 
present  extraordinary  expenditure 
terminates  (which  it  will  do  during 
the  current  year),  whereby  the  de- 
ficit of  five  millions  will  soon  be 
extinguished.  Indeed,  as  already 
stated,  some  portion  of  the  deficit 
will  be  paid  off  in  this  manner  even 
during  the  current  year. 

But  this  is  only  one-half  of  the 
case  in  favour  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  proposals.    Besides 
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the  favourable  condition  of  the 
Revenue,  the  Sinkinjjj  Fund  must 
likewise  be  taken  into  accounts 
Contemporaneously  with  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure,  which  has 
occasioned  a  certain  amount  of 
borrowing,  the  Sinking  Fnnd  has 
been  largely  reducing  the  funded 
portion,  or  main  body,  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  Durins:  the  three 
years  over  which  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  extends,  the  Funded 
Debt  has  been  reduced  as  follows : 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1877-78 
the  Funded  Debt  and  Annuities 
stood  at  £701,9:^0,913;  on  31st 
March  last  it  stood  at  £752,180,240, 
—  a  reduction  of  9J  millions. 
Against  this  has  to  be  set  the  in- 
crease which  has  contemporaneously 
occurred  in  the  Unfunded  portion 
of  the  l^ebt,  in  which  the  Ex- 
chequer bonds  are  included.  Two 
years  ago  (on  31st  March  1877) 
the  Unfunded  Debt  stood  at 
£13,943,S00,  at  present  it 'stands 
at  £25,870,100, — showing  an  in- 
crease of  £11,020,300.  Of  this 
increase,  however,  £:i,r)05,Kl6  last 
year,  and  £3,975,004  in  1877-78, 
represents  loans  made  to  local 
bodies  for  public  works  <^"  which 
interest  is  paid  to  the  (fovernment, 
and  which  constitute  no  real  part 
of  the  National  Debt.  The  real 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  Unfunded 
Debt  is  £5,405,530:  deducting 
which  sum  from  the  amount  of  the 
Funded  Debt  paid  ofi*  by  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  we  find  a  nett  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  during  these 
two  past  years  of  extraordhiarv  ex- 
penditure," of  £3,347,000.  Further, 
during  the  present  year,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  ( 'hancellor  of  the 
Exchecjuer,  the  surplus  (£1,900,000) 
will  suitice  to  complete  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditure,  and  pay  off 
some  £000,000  of  the  exchequer 
bonds  besides.  But  even  say  that 
the  revenue  this  year  will  simply 
cover   the     whole    expenditure,    it 


must  be  remembered  that  npwar><J 
of  five  millions  of  debt  will  be  pai^ 
off   by  the    Sinking    Fand.      A.114 
thus,  during    these   three  yean    oi 
extraordinary    expenditaro     end  in  j^ 
on   31st  March   next,  the  debt     of 
the   country   as  a  whole  will  have 
been  reduced  by  about  £8,500,000. 
In  short,  while  meeting  the  entire 
cost  of  our  wars  and  military  pre- 
parations, the  Government  liaa  alao 
made  a  very  considerable  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt ;  and  the  exist- 
ing revenue-deficit  of  five  milliona 
is  no  addition  to  the  Debt  at  all, 
but  only  a  deduction  from  a  laiger 
sum  simultaneously  paid  off. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  so-called 
deficit    has  arisen.      Alike   in   the 
present  and    in    the   two   previoof 
l^udgets,  the  GovemmcDt  provided 
taxation   considerably  in   cxceas  of 
the    entire    known    or   anticipated 
expenditure  for  the   enaainff  year. 
The  deficit    has  arisen  solej)'  from 
unforeseeable  events ;  and  the  anti- 
cipated surpluses  in  each  year  bare 
largely  met  a  very  large  portioD  of 
this   extraordinary   and  unforeseen 
expenditure.   In  1877-78,  £860,000 
were  available  from  the  taxation  for 
the    extraordinary    expenditure  of 
that    year;     last    year,    fully  t*^ 
millions  (the  excess  of  the  reveDoe 
over  the  Ordinary  expenditure)  wet* 
provided    from  taxation  for  a  Hk* 
purpose ;   and  in  the  present  yetfj 
£1,900,000  from  the  taxation  wiH 
be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner- 
Thus,  unforeseeable  at  the  outaet  of 
each  year  as  the  whole  or  grettef 
part  of  this  extraordinary  expen' 
diture  has    been,  no    less  than  41* 
millions  of  it  will  have  been  paia 
out  of  taxation  before  the  prnent 
financial  year  terminates.     Add  to 
these   42  millions  the    ntii   redne- 
tion  of  the  Debt  conteroporaneoiis- 
ly  effected  by  the   Sinking    Fnnd, 
amounting  to  about  8^-  roilliooa,  and 
it  will  be -seen  that  the  entire  extra- 
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penditure  during  the 
two  past  years,  which 

to  9^  raillions,  is  de- 
f  contemporaneous  tax- 
ime  3^  millions  besides, 
stance,  is  the  true  posi- 

matter,  and  it  shows 
le  national  credit,  and 
the  finances,  have  been 
l>y  the  present  Govern- 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer 
isely  and  ably,  and  his 
is  upon  sure  and  strong 

media^^   by  which   he 

deal  with  the  Deficit 
n  accordance  with  the 
he  propounded  a  year 

which  no  one  at  that 
bjection.  K  this  via 
ccted  to — if  the  Deficit 
)wed  to  be  extinguished 
means  of  safe  surpluses 
sent  taxation — what  are 
ves?  To  impose  fresh 
this  purpose,  at  a  time 
rdinary  revenue  is  two 
excess  of  the  Ordinary 
would  surely  be  a  most 
i,  in  the  circumstances 
ry,  a  most  objectionable 
of   our  fiscal   system ; 

or  three  years  hence 
ce  a  large  surplus  which 

better  have  remained 
:ts  of  the  people.  And 
lis  haste  and  irritating 
of  the  taxation  at  a 
apart  from  the  excess 
)ver  Ordinary  expendi- 
kinor  Fund  is  in  opera- 
each  year  an  important 
the  debt  of  the  country? 
of  taxation  under  such 
s  would  really  be  pre- 
id,  however  much  the 
lay  invei«»h  against  the 
3]aii  in  general  terms, 
istonishcd  if  any  mem- 
o  propose  any  addition 
it  taxes. 


The  other  alternative  is  to  sus- 
pend the  Sinking  Fond.  No  one 
questions  that  there  is  no  good  in 
paying  off  debt  with  one  band  while 
contracting  an  equal  amount  of  debt 
with  the  other;  and,  as  we  baye 
already  said,  it  is  vain  to  uphold  a 
Sinking  Fund  under  a  long^oon- 
tinuance  of  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture. But  shall  we  abandon  the 
Sinking  Fund  merely  to  meet  an 
expenditure  which  -  will  terminate 
during  the  current  year!  After 
having  established,  and  been  proud 
of  establishing,  this  machinery  for 
systematically  reducing  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  are  we  to  fling  it  away 
on  the  first  slight  provocation,  m- 
most  as  pettishly  as  a  ch^d  flings 
away  a  toy?  We  do  not  jEor  a 
moipent  believe  that  Parliament 
will  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  Let 
circumstances  of  commensurate  mag- 
nitude arise,  and  we  shall  acquiesce 
at  once  in  a  suspension  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund;  but  we  cannot  see  that 
any  such  circumstances  at  present 
exist,  and  we  think  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  recently  established 
Sinking  Fund  would  be  not  only  a 
mistake,  but  a  most  grievous  error. 
Were  we  to  part  with  it  upon  such 
slight  provocation,  under  what  pos- 
sible circumstances  could  we  hope 
to  see  it  re-established  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  temporary  Loan  of  two 
millions,  without  interest,  to  the 
Indian  Government.  The  Loan  is 
to  be  repaid  in  small  instal- 
ments spread  over  seven  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  £300,000 
per  annum,  b^inning  next  year. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  maintained 
that  this  Loan  ought  to  be  treated 
as  part  of  the  actual  Government 
expenditure,  and  therefore  added  to 
the  Deficit.  But  the  very  form  of 
the  Loai^  shows  that  it  is  designed 
for  some  unusual  purpose ;  and  that 
purpose  is,  to  lessen  the  grievous 
annual  loss  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
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inent  owing  to  tlie  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver.  The  Indian  Government 
is  always  largely  indebted  to  the 
Uorae  Government  for  stores  and 
services,  called  the  "  Home  Charges," 
and  which  vary  in  amount  from  ten 
to  sixteen  millions.  Our  Govern- 
ment pays  for  these  charges  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  repays  itself 
by  drawing  bills  upon  India.  These 
bills,  or  "  Council  Drafts,"  arc  pay- 
able in  silver,  and  therefore  are 
equivalent  to  silver ;  so  that,  when 
offered  for  sale  in  the  market,  they 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  ten  or  six- 
teen millions  of  silver  were  yearly 
added  to  the  world's  stock  of  that 
metal.  In  this  way,  and  chiefly 
from  this  cause,  the  value  of  silver 
compared  to  gold  has  greatly  fallen 
of  late  years, — producing  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  Indian  Government  with- 
out the  sliijjhtest  advantafje  to  the 
Home  Government.  This  disastrous 
state  of  matters  will  be  remedied 
in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  the 
Council  l)rafts  is  reduced,  and  this 
loan  of  £2,000,000  will,  of  course, 
lessen  the  issue  of  these  drafts  to  a 
like  amount.  The  remedial  effect, 
it  is  true,  will  be  small ;  but  it  is 
all  that  can  be  done  at  present,  and 
it  is  worth  doing.  To  treat  the 
sum  thus  temporarily  lent  to  India 
as  actual  expenditure  is,  j^cr  se,  pre- 
posterous. J5ut  it  is  maintained  in 
some  quarters  that  this  loan  will 
never  be  repaid,  and  is  not  really 
meant  to  be  repaid ;  and  that  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  portion 
of  the  costs  of  the  Affghan  war, 
which  ought  properly  to  be  borne 
bv  this  countrv  ;  and  that  this  view 
of  the  matter  will  be  acknowledged 
bv  the  Government  as  soon  as  it  is 
Convenient  for  them  to  do  so.  Tliat 
this  may  be  the  issue  we  shall  not 
question ;  but  undoubtedly  this  is 
not  the  character  of  the  transaction 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  as  pre- 
sented in   the  Budget.     Moreover, 


even  if  this  loan  be  nltii 
verted  into  a  payment  t 
we  think  it  justly  may) 
not  be  done  until  the  i 
the  Affghan  campaign 
nor,  as  is  admitted  even 
verse  critics,  until  this  < 
recovered  from  the  prei 
exceptional  commercial  c 
Such,  then,  are  the  i 
tures  and  charActeristic  ] 
the  present  Budget, 
doubted  ly' been  received 
ing  of  relief  and  satisfac 
public ;  but  it  cannot  be  < 
satisfy  the  Opposition,  y 
to  see  the  Government 
self  unpopular  by  irap< 
taxation,  or  those  jour 
had  confidently  assumed 
tional  taxation  was  ine\ 
some  quarters  it  was  mail 
the  income-tax  must  b( 
— in  others  the  spirit-du 
the  mercantile  commii 
upon  tea  as  the  conimc 
the  Chancellor  of  the 
would  favour  with  his 
and  accordingly  large 
of  tea  were  **  rushed 
the  Custom-house  in  t 
days  of  the  financial  year 
lie  are  now  well  pleased 
only  that  the  Chancellor 
chequer  proposes  no  incr 
taxation,  but  that  there 
least  necessity  for  so  doi 
ing  from  existing  circu 
which  is  all  that  a  Ch 
the  Exchequer  can  do — t 
arrangements  for  the  ci 
are  perfectly  adequate ;  w 
new  events  unhappily  oc 
long  the  extraordinary  e 
we  have  a  grand  reserve 
the  Sinking  Fund,  a  sus 
which  would  at  once  ad 
millions  annually  to  our 
revenue.  The  country  ii 
content  with  such  a  pes] 
national  finances. 
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recent  criticism  on  pabllc 
as  expressed  the  opinion 
10  time  during «the  present 
has  this  country  had  to 
against  such  a  combination 
les  as  the  last  year  or  two 
loose.  There  is  doubtless 
ggeration  in  that  view ;  but,  • 
ents,  the  strain  upon  this 
both  at  home  and  abroad, 
remarkably  severe.  There 
ever,  indications  that  that 
passing  away ;  and  beyond 
rce  of  congratulation,  it  is 
emely  satisfactory  to  note 
it  resolve  and  self -restraint 
en  endured,  and  with  what 
good  fortune  the  far  greater 

European  war,  or  of  pro- 
:omplication,  has  been,  and 
,  avoided.     Since  the  trou- 

Bosnia  and  Herzejrovina 
lere  has  been  a  war  in  Eu- 

no  ordinary  magnitude ; 
s  been  the  imminent  dan- 
our  being  drawn  into  the 
and  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
Tous  measures  to  insist  on 
uate  protection  of  our  own 

in  the  resettlement  of  the 
ere  have  been  two  wars  in 
ifrica,  another  in  Affghan- 
id  a  fourth  threatened  in 
5urmah.  At  home  we  have 
iccessiou  of  bad  harvests,  a 
f  unprecedented  length  and 

prolonged  depression  of 
d  agriculture,  an  enormous 
he  price  of  silver,  banking 
,  commercial  failures,  and 
:  reduced  profits.  The  ac- 
hich  reach  us  from  America 
reviving  business,  and  pos- 

mav  have  seen  the  worst. 
J  to  us  that,  not  with  stand- 
catalogue  of  evils,  we  may 
:aggerate  the  gloom  of  the 
1  years,  and  that  it  is  right 


to  bear  in  mind,  and  to  invite 
foreign  nations  to  observe,  that  as 
far  a%  our  home  condition  is  con- 
cerned, pauperism  has  not  increased, 
while  savings-bank  deposits  have; 
though  foreign  trade  has  declined 
in  profits,  its  volume  has  not  con- 
tracted ;  and  that,  as  far  as  the 
strain  upon  the  national  resources 
is  concerned,  though  the  public 
revenue  no  longer  advances  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  an  additional 
twopence  to  the  Income-tax  will, 
it  is  calculated,  in  four  years  de- 
fray all  the  extraordinary  expen- 
diture incurred  in  a  series  of  wars 
and  during  an  almost  unprece- 
dented strain  in  our  foreiijn  rela- 
tions.  Though  there  has  been  re- 
cently a  diminution  of  the  national 
wealth,  owing  to  bad  harvests  and 
other  causes,  the  total  increase 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  enormous;  and  the  capacity 
of  this  country  in  wealth,  in  men, 
and  jn  the  material  of  war  to 
endure  a  European  struggle,  has 
been  immensely  increased  since  the 
days  of  the  Crimean  expedition. 

It  is  worth  while  to  fix  our  at- 
tention occasional! v  on  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture,  more  especially 
when  we  recollect  that  the  national 
honour,  England's  place  in  Europe 
and  the  civilised  world,  are  staked 
on  the  due  execution  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  The  whole  circum- 
stances under  which  that  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  war  avoided, 
forbid  any  wavering  in  our  resolu- 
tion to  have  it  duly  carried  out 
and  faithfully  performed.  We  pass 
over  all  the  intricate  details  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of 
the  new  administration  in  the 
European  provinces,  and  the  reform 
of  the  old  administration  of  the 
Asiatic    provinces.       Neither  ia  \t 
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necessary  to  consider  tbe  position 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  prospects  in 
store  for  us  there.  Tliosc  are  not 
the  subjects  which  immediately 
press  upon  public  attention.  The 
questions  which  disturb  the  Cabinets 
of  Europe  and  affect  the  success  of 
the  recent  treaty  are  frontier  ques- 
tions. Are  the  Russians  to  with- 
draw beliind  the  ]>alkans,  and  is 
p]astern  Roumelia  in  consequence  to 
be  pacified  by  a  mixed  occupation, 
or  by  some  scheme  of  provisional 
government?  And,  turning  to  the 
south,  is  Turkey  to  concede  to  the 
Greeks  the  boundary  line  recom- 
mended, but  by  no  means  decreed, 
by  the  Congress  ? 

The  correspondence  of  last  Jann- 
arv  between  Prince  Gortschakoff 
and  Lord  Salisbury  showed  that 
considerable  firmness  has  been 
necessary  to  insure  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  as  regards  the 
division  between  the  two  Bulgarias, 
— in  other  words,  the  establishment 
of  the  line  of  the  J>alkans  as  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions.  During  the  occupation, 
Russian  action  has  been  directed  to 
persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  that  they  may  successfully 
resist  the  decision  of  the  Congress, 
They  have  been  placed  under  the 
( Jovernor-general  of  Bulgaria ;  a  tem- 
porary union  of  administration  has 
been  effected ;  the  militias  of  the 
two  provinces  have  been  indiscrimin- 
ately mixed  up.  Everything  was 
done  to  impede  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  by  making  its  arrange- 
ments an  abrupt  and  complete 
transition  from  one  svstem  to 
another.  That  the  forces  at  work 
to  destroy  this  essential  condition 
of  the  tniatv  have  been  consider- 
able,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever. 
]>ut  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
known  determination  of  the  Rritish 
Cabinet  to  have  this  frontier  re- 
served to  the  Turkish  empire, 
has  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the 
treaty  influences  of  superior  weight. 


Whether  the  mixed  occupation  i 
eventually  rendered  necessary,  o 
whether  the  Turkish  hostility  to  i 
necessitates  some  other  arraugemcKil 
the  necessity  which  is  imposed  u[>  <> 
Russia,  however  reluctant  she  n~s^ 
be,  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  "t:  1j' 
settlement  under  which  she  retix-e^ 
behind  the  Balkans,  is  clearly  est;al> 
lished.  If  the  Turkish  proposaJ 
to  appoint  a  Bulgarian  Prince  of 
East  lioumelia  is  sufScient  to  re?- 
move  all  difficulties,  and  to  inspir^^ 
Russian  confidence  in  a  pcaccfiB  ^ 
issue,  it  is  very  evident  tnat  tb^^ 
advisers  of  the  Czar  are  at  presen' 
averse  from  creating  any  new  con—* 
vulsions.  They  are,  moreover,  dimin— - 
ishing  their  army  of  occnpation^ 
and  taking  steps  to  effect  the  com-^ 
plete  withdrawal  of  their  forces. 
The  Powers  are  evidently  resolved 
that  that  withdrawal  shall  be  car- 
ried into  eflect ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  cause, — whether  it  is  that 
Russia  is  too  exhausted  for  a  fresh 
stniggle,  or  that  the  forces  prepared 
to  insist  on  the  due  fulfilment  of 
treaty  obligations  are  known  to  be 
overwlielming, — it  is  clear  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  will  not  be  again 
disturbed.  It  is  some  gnarantce  of 
the  durability  of  recent  arrange- 
ments that  the  determination  to 
carry  them  out  is  so  general  and 
persistent.  The  greater  the  reluct- 
ance exhibited  by  the  Rnssians,  the 
greater  is  the  triumph  achieved  by 
the  united  will  and  voice  of  Europe. 
The  hist4}ry  of  the  last  twelve 
months  is  the  histor}'  of  a  pro- 
longed, patient,  and  determined  vin- 
dication of  the  authority  of  Europe. 
The  moral  eflfect  of  the  Great 
I'owers  uniting  to  take  the  settle- 
ment of  the  East  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  belligerents,  and  to 
establish  an  international  jurisdic- 
tion over  its  terms,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  highest  political  import- 
ance ;  and  we  hope  that  tbe 
steadiness  with  which  their  par- 
pose  has  been  eficcted,  will  prove  a 
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itee  of  its  permanent  triumpb. 
by  force  of  tbat  union  that 
utiire  tranquillity  of  Europe 
e  preserved  aud  the  binding 
of  treaties  maintaiDcd.  It  is 
sertion  which  will  never  be 
ten  tbat  the  ultimate  fate  of 
ttoman  dominions  is  a  Euro- 
and  not  a  Russian  question. 
;s  final  determination  this 
•y  can  always  secure,  if  its  af- 
re  properly  conducted,  a  voice 
ial  and  decisive.  It  is  like 
ing  a  forgotten  past  to  recall 
nly  a  few  years  ago  the  or- 
d  impotence  of  Europe  was 
ord  and  a  reproach  amongst 
8.  The  Powers  seemed  to 
heir  hands  whilst  spoliation, 
3e,  and  oppression  were  en- 
before  their  eyes.  The  result 
mt  sanguinary  wars  in  Europe 
n  the  whole,  have  been  bene- 

but  that  does  not  redeem 
iiscredit  the  helplessness  which 
ted   them.      The    revival    of 

law  and  international  author- 
j  been  due  to  the  resolution 
3at  Britain.  England  has  in 
3t  four  years  not  merely  for- 
i  a  renewal  of  the  Franco- 
,n  war;  she  has  confined  the 
Turkish  struggle  within  rea- 
e  limits,  and  enabled  Europe 
3rt  an  authoritative  jurisdic- 
ver  the  causes  and  territories 
pute  sufficient  to  render  a 
*  appeal  to  arms  impossible 
)surd.  The  reappearance  of 
id  on  the  stage  of  European 
was  hailed  by  every  Power 
•ope  except  Russia  with  exul- 
;  and  it  has  been  satisfactory 
?rve  that  besides  the  energetic 
ition  of  our  own  interests,  the 
of  English  action  and  energy 
en  to  revive  confidence  abroad 
store  a  sense  of  public  right. 

conclusion  of  the  definitive 
between  Russia  and  Turkev, 
adual  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
•ces,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
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British  fleet  from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, mark  the  steady  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was, 
in  fact,  the  final  settlement  of  peace 
between  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
empires,  and  marks  the  point  at 
which  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
would  seem  no  longer  to  be  even 
within  the  contemplation  of  the 
belligerents.  As  it  occuiTed  after 
the  somewhat  recriminatory  expla- 
nations between  Prince  Gortschakoff 
and  Lord  Salisbury  in  reference  to 
the  intermediate  arrangements  in 
Roumelia,  it  at  least  inspires  the  con- 
fident hope  that  whatever  difficulties 
may  yet  be  raised,  however  much 
they  may  be  exaggerated  by  our 
home  politicians,  they  will  not  in 
reality  be  of  a  character  to  jeopar- 
dise the  continuance  of  peace. 
Those,  for  example,  which  relate 
to  the  internal  pacification  of  the 
evacuated  province  must  have 
been  in  view  at  the  time  the 
definitive  treaty  was  signed,  and 
the  complete  execution  of  the  Ber- 
lin Settlement  must  have  been  at 
the  time  intended  by  both  the 
signatories.  Ilad  it  been  other- 
wise, Russia  would  not,  by  conclud- 
ing the  definitive  peace,  have  her- 
self completed  her  obligation  to 
withdraw  her  armies.  In  fact, 
that  withdrawal  began  the  moment 
the  documents  were  signed,  and 
before  the  treaty  was  ratified.. 
Russia  seemed  eager  to  escape  from 
a  position  which  was  both  embar- 
rassing and  ruinously  expensive;, 
and  it  would  seem  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  proceeded  so  far 
towards  completion  should  even 
now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  break 
down.  The  political  task  remains 
of  creating  and  organising  a  new 
State.  The  difficulties  of  that  task, 
we  all  know,  have  not  been  smooth- 
ed by  Ibe  "&VIS&VWV  Q^<i\i^^>^\QVi«   '^^^l 
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Liberal  opposition  at  home,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  State, 
the  influence,  perhaps  the  intrigues, 
of  Russia,  favour  the  union  of  the 
two  Bulgarias,  instead  of  that  sever- 
ance which  was  decreed  by  tlie 
Congress.  No  doubt  the  task 
which  remains  to  be  accomplished 
is  diflicult  and  delicate  in  the  ex- 
treme. Whatever  configuration  or 
delimitation  of  these  provinces  had 
been  hit  upon,  there  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  objection  that 
it  was  arbitrary  and  involved  all 
kinds  of  anomalies.  It  is  of  course 
a  fairly  debatable  '  point  vrhother 
the  one  v/hich  was  actually  chosen 
was  the  best  which  was  possible. 
But  the  argument  in  its  favour 
is  the  overwhelming  one  that  all 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  deemed 
it  practicable  and  desirable,  and 
agreed  to  accept  it  as  the  solution  of 
a  gigantic  international  ditliculty. 
IVotests  may  be  raised  over  incon- 
veniences and  difficulties;  perhaps 
inequalities  and  injustices  may 
from  time  to  time  occur  in  the 
course  of  executing  this  deliberate 
project  of  united  P^uropo.  It  may 
even  be  argued,  possibly  with  suc- 
cess, that  the  new  arrangement, 
though  set  olt*  and  adorne<l  by  the 
Hcnsation.'d  assembling  of  Bulgarian 
notables,  was  not  the  best  possible 
for  either  the  Bulgarians  or  the 
Turks,  for  P]ngland  or  for  Europe. 
But  the  one  unanswerable  arirument 
is,  that  this  project  satisfied  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  occasion,  and  has  the 
sanction  of  united  Europe ;  while 
any  and  every  alternative  propositi, 
not  supj>orted  by  the  like  sanction, 
reopens  the  whole  controversy,  and 
excites  fresh  discord  at  a  moment 
when  tlie  whole  world  is  bent  on 
peace,  if  possible.  Keally,  when 
one  considers  how,  not  merely  Brit- 
ish honour,  but  the  peace  of  Kurope, 
is  bound  up  in  the  due  execution 
of  the  rM-rlin  Treaty,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  any  responsible 
statesman  or  any  capable  politician 
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would  hesitate  to  support  the  Go^^ 
ernment    in     insisting    apon    tbi^ 
treaty  being   carried    out   "to   tlk. 
letter    and    the    complete    spirits 
No  one  blames  the  Opposition  fen 
bringing  to  bear  on  the  Treaty 
Berlin  the  whole  artillery  of  bosti 
criticism.     Bat  now  that  the  trea* 
is  made,  and  the  honour  of  Englai 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  bound 
in  its  successful  execution,  to  glc»  s 
over  its  difficulties  and  foment  dxe 
satisfaction  with  its  provisions  E^n 
inadmissible  expedients  in  honoxzr 
able   party  warfare.     It   may  tevici 
to  improve  Sir  William  Harcoux*tV 
political   position    in   the    eyes     of 
provincial     Liberals   to   indulge     in 
all  those  crackling  fireworks  of  epi- 
gram and  alliteration,  by  wliich  lie 
effects  nothing  but  a  bad  imitatioD 
of  Mr.  Disraeli.     Tlie  phrases  of  the 
latter    statesman     have    sonietinies 
stirred  the  whole  country;  those  of 
the  former  are  as  plentiful  as  goose- 
berries, and    frequently    betray,  as 
Lord  John  Manners  puts  it  in  the 
House   of   Commons,  "that  he  is 
speaking  of    subjects  of  which  he 
shows   that    he    knows    nothing." 
We  recommend  him  to  follow  Mr. 
Gladstone's   most   recent    example, 
who   thus   explains,    in    a   manner 
most    honourable   to    himself,    his 
recent  silence  on  political  questions. 
"  For  my  part,"  said  he  in  the  de- 
bate  on    Mr.    Cartwrii;ht's    motion 
relating  to   Greece,  "I    have   been 
desirous     during    these    last     few 
months    to  avoid  saying  any  thing 
which    would     interfere    with    the 
fairest   and   best   chances  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
might  have  of  taking  full  effect," 

It  is  certainly  not  very  wonder- 
ful that  the  boimdary  question 
between  (irecce  and  Turkey  is  not 
yet  settled.  On  that  subject  the 
Congress  came  to  no  decision,  boX 
merely  at  the  instance  of  Finince 
formulated  certain  **  recommenda- 
tory intimations."  Every  one  re- 
collects what    a    monstrous  hairv 
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e  was  in.  Before  the  ink  was 
vitli  which  tlie  treaty  was 
n,  the  Greek  Cabinet  put 
rd  its  demands,  and  called 
le  mediation  of  the  Powers 
t  as  soon   as  the  treaty   was 

d.  But  Greece  "can  afford 
ait."  There  are,  as  Lord 
•nsfield  said,  four  or  five  ques- 

as  rei^ards  boundaries  still 
discussion ;  and  that  in 
Greece  is  interested  is  not 
lost  urgent.  The  settlement 
le  will  probably  forward  the 
nent  of  the  other,  and  the 
:s  must  exercise  that  patience 
I  the  exigencies  of  the  Powers, 
ora  she  ought  to  be  grateful, 

e.  Her  claims  very  early  re- 
1  attention,  and  the  Ministers 
jat  they  have  frequently  been 

discussion.  "  I  myself,"  said 
Beaconsfield,  "do  not  take 
a  gloomy  view  of  the  subject, 
ik  there  arc  modes  by  which 
adjustment  may  be  made,  by 
Greece  may  obtain  that  to 
in  all  the  circumstances  she 
titled,  and  which  the  Porte 
irrant  without  any  feeling  of 
iation  on  its  part,  or  without 
liting  to  a  settlement  injuri- 
o  the  interests  of  Turkey." 
.vc  have  it  from  the  Chancellor 
c  Excliequer  and  Lord  John 
urs  on  a  later  occasion,  that 
iations  arc  still  going  on  be- 
tliis  country  and  those  most 
sted  in  the  question  of  the 
rreck  frontier;  and  that  so  far 
this  country  being  denounced 
ation  thereto,  as  Sir  William 
mvt  says,  in  l*aris,  and  op- 
bv  all  the  Governments  of 
>e,  we  arc  in  reality  acting  in 
d  concurrence  and  concert  with 
•eat  Powers  of  Europe, 
the  whole,  it  must  be  conceded 
;ince  we  last  referred  to  the 
tion  of  this  treaty  last  Decem- 
t  has  made  steady  and  satis- 
y  progress.  It  is  a  work 
L  bids  fair  to  last.    The  provi- 


sions of  the  treaty  were  not  framed 
with  a  view  to  patch  up  and  put 
out  of  sight  a  struggle  which  it  w^as 
inconvenient  to  continue.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  reconcile  the  conflict- 
ing pretensions  of  the  Powers  by 
a  permanent  arrangement,  and  to 
secure  its  continuance  by  an  im- 
proved administration  of  the  sub- 
ject provinces.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly DO  a  great  point  gained  for 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  for  the 
interests  of  this  country  if  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  Turkey  should 
turn  out  to  be,  as  the  result  of  this 
treaty,  under  the  ultimate  and  efi'ec- 
tive  control  of  Europe,  protected 
alike  from  Turkish  maladmiuistra' 
tion  and  Russian  aggression.  The 
introduction  of  Austria  more  nearly 
on  the  scene,  the  disposition  of 
Germany  to  support  her  just  pre- 
tensions, and  the  union  which  exists 
between  this  country  and  France, 
all  point  in  that  direction.  But  as 
regards  the  Asiatic  provinces,  their 
fate,  like  that  of  many  other  terri- 
tories in  the  remoter  East,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  future  career  of  that 
rivalry  between  England  and  Eussia 
which  all  competent  observers  ad- 
mit, but  of  the  true  character  of 
which,  and  of  the  true  character  of 
the  political  duties  thereby  imposed 
upon  us,  it  is  so  necessary  to  form  a 
sober  and  prudent  estimate.  Public 
attention  has  been  thoroughly  arous- 
ed of  late  to  the  progress  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  and  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  line  of  action  which 
is  in  consequence  forced  upon  this 
country  as  the  rulers  of  India.  In 
the  discussion,  now  fully  opened,  of 
a  problem  so  vast,  we  may  expect  to 
meet  with  the  enunciation  of  ex- 
treme opinions  on  both  sides.  Our 
own  view  is,  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  the  utmost  attention,  and  that 
its  practical  solution  will  in  future 
years  test  the  capacity,  the  firmness, 
and  the  statesmanlike  prudence  and 
moderation  of  the  English  people. 
The  temper  which  ridicules  all  in- 
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tcrest  ill  the  subject  as  "Mervous- 
ncss,"  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  an- 
xiety whicli  takes  alarm  whenever 
Russia  builds  a  railway  to  Orenburg 
or  mobilises  a  force  on  the  Attrek. 

The  considerations  wliich  recent 
events  both  in  the  East  and  in 
South  Africa  have  forced  upon  us 
of  immediate  practical  importance 
are  these:  First,  we  insist,  as  a 
matter  of  overwhelming  import- 
ance to  the  public  safety,  con- 
:^iderinir  its  enormous  interests  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  that 
the  discipline  of  empire  shall  be 
nuiintained  ;  and  that  whatever  may 
be  his  views  of  policy,  no  dependent 
governor,  whether  he  rules  over 
India  or  South  Africa,  shall  be 
nilowed,  in  the  absence  of  urgent 
necessity,  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
(Government  at  home,  and  precipitate 
lecisions  which  ought  to  be  con- 
irolled  by  the  exigencies  of  a  world- 
v.ido  rule.  It  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  vast  and  compli- 
cated rule,  that  discipline  should 
he  maintained  and  observed,  and 
;hat  the  responsibility  of  the  Home 
<  Government  should  be  one  and  in- 
liivisible.  And  next,  with  regard 
lo  that  wliicli  is  the  most  urgent 
tit"  all  imj)erial  questions — viz.,  our 
relations  to  Ku'^sia  in  the  East — 
il:e  object  should  be  to  decide  what 
i<  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  policy, 
.-.■.id  the  ultimate  ext(?nt  of  our 
«iefensive  operations,  and  to  what 
txtent  does  neressitv  for  the  time 
being  c<nnpel  us  to  advance  towards 
it.  ()ur  empire  in  the  East  is  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  utmost  crav- 
ing of  imperial  ambition.  AVe  do 
not  want  to  embark  in  any  race  of 
loiiquest  with  Kus.sia.  Our  earth- 
hunger,  at  all  events,  if  we  ever  had 
it,  is  satisfied.  What  we  want  is 
lo  take  up  from  time  to  time  the 
i»est  line  of  defence  which  is  avail- 
able, and  also  to  juvvent  any  dom- 
inant position  of  oHence,  which  may 
]»rove  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  a 
sranding   menace,   falling   into   the 


i  possession  of  Russia.  We  are  the 
conservative  and  not  the  aggressive 
Power  in  the  East;  and  wLilc  we 
should  condemn  that  supinencss 
and  inaction  which  would  ^ring 
India  into  peril,  we  should  equally 
disapprove  precipitate  and  hasty 
measures,  or  in  fact  any  forward 
n)ovement  not  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary for  ultimate  purpose  of  defence. 
Tlie  outcry  against  the  Affghan 
policy  of  the  Government  has 
entirely  died  away.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  Lord  Lytton 
has  been  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  from 
first  to  last — from  the  first  decision 
to  come  to  an  understand  ins  as  to 
Shere  All's  conduct,  down  to  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  tliencc  to  a 
decision  whetlier  or  not  a  march  on 
Cabul  is  to  tjike  place — tlie  Home 
Government  is  directly  responsible 
for  every  step  which  has  been  takcu. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  himself  admits 
that  in  his  recent  book.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  empire  has  at  all 
event'^  been  maintained  in  the  East. 
The  only  question  which  remains  is 
uj>on  what  terms  peace  sliould  be 
concluded.  As  to  the  policj'  of  the 
war,  even  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ad- 
mits the  necessity  of  exclading 
liussian  infiuencc,  the  existence  ^ 
the  late  Shere  Ali*s  enmity,  the 
impossibility  of  acquiescing  in  the 
Russian  mission  to  Cabul.  The 
results  of  the  war  hitherto  have 
been,  that  Russia  has  withdrawn 
fro  in  Cabul  and  abandoned  Shere 
Aii  to  his  fate,  after  having  em- 
broiled him  with  his  former  ally. 
The  moral  effect  throughout  Central 
Asia  of  Ikitish  power  to  suppress 
and  chastise  hostility,  as  compared 
with  the  meanness  of  Kusnan 
treacherv  and  desertion,  will  no 
doubt  be  considerable.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Atfghan  hostility  btt 
been  crushed  and  a  scientific  frontier 
.secured,  but  Russia  has  visibly  re- 
coiled. The  moral  triumph,  there- 
fore, is  considerable ;  and  as  regards 
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fiore  tangible  results  of  the 
the  Prime  Minister  stated  at 
•eginnini:  of  the  session,  and 
Afford  Northcote  reiterated  it 
3  the  adjournment,  that  the 
t  with  which  the  expedition 
ndertaken  had  been  practically 
red.  A  march  on  Cabnl,  there- 
s  not  contemplated,  unless  Ya- 
Khan  or  the  march  of  events 
i  it  upon  us  as  a  strategic  neces- 

We  have  taken  possession  of 
iree  passes  which  hold  the  keys 
le  western  frontier  of  India, 
no  longer  necessary  to  await 
vasion  in  the  plains  of  India, 
;  history  does  not  attest  that 
hances  are  in  favour  of  suc- 
il  resistance.  We  occupy  a 
on  now  which  commands 
ihar,  the  pass  in  its  rear, 
he  road  along  which  invasion 
Herat  and  the  northern  pro- 
\  of  Persia  would  proceed, 
also  hold  the  Khyber  Pass; 
ve  have  provided  against  the 
)ility  of  a  more  northern  in- 
1  from  the  line  of  Turkestan 
the  regions  where  General 
mann  maintains  his  fussy  dis- 
of  power,  by  holding  Jellala- 
and  the  upper  end  of  the 
ira  Valley.  The  exact  line 
mtier,  whether  it  is  to  include 
ihar  and  Jellalabad,  or  to  be 
1  so  as  to  fall  short  of  either  or 
of  those  strongholds,  must  be 
)  military  authorities  to  decide, 
mportant  point  to  be  noticed 
lat  not  merely  will  there  be 
lunications  with  the  North- 
Provinces  through  the  passes, 
lat  a  short  road  from  England 
Bombay  will  also  have  been 
sd.  A  line  of  railway  from 
leeanee  Bay,  from  a  point  near 
irrachee,  to  Quettah  and  Khe- 
.nd    even    beyond    it,    would 

the  stronorholds  which  form 
efence  of  India  into  direct  and 
y  communication  with  home. 


Such  a  railway,  which  is  in  course 
of  construction,  will  have  com- 
mercial as  well  as  strategic  uses, 
and  may  tend  to  develop  trade  alike 
with  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  frontier 
now  taken  up  should  be  limited 
to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
present  purposes,  and  that  as  re- 
gards the  future,  nothing  further  is 
required  than  to  station  British 
officers  with  sufficient  strength  for 
the  purposes  of  observation  and 
influence  at  Cabul  and  Herat.  We 
must  take  care  to  be  forewarned, 
and  rest  content,  for  the  present, 
that  that  is  in  itself  to  be  fore- 
armed. It  is  needless  and  quite 
useless  to  advance  to  meet  imag- 
inary dangers,  which  a  thousand 
chances  may  intervene  to  remove. 
We  have  plenty  to  do  within  the 
range  of  our  Indian  empire;  and 
as  long  as  wo  render  its  frontier 
secure  with  posts  of  observation 
thrown  well  out  in  advance,  we 
shall  probably  have  done  all  that 
this  generation  will  be  required  to 
do,  and  shall  also  have  discharged 
our  duty  to  those  who  will  come 
after  us.  The  tendency  of  men  on 
the  spot,  as  w^ell  as  of  specialists 
who  derive  a  bias  from  the  ex- 
clusive consideration  of  a  single 
subject,  however  vast,  is  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  their  own  particu- 
lar views.  We  owe  them  all  grati- 
tude for  their  efforts  to  awaken  and 
direct  public  attention  to  a  subject 
of  momentous  interest ;  but  we  are 
not  all  required  to  yield  an  un- 
hesitating assent  to  views  which 
common-sense  tells  us  are  extrava- 
gant and  disproportioned. 

For  instance,  two  bulky  volumes 
have  been  recently  sent  to  us  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Demetrius  Charles  Boul- 
ger.*  They  contain  a  quantity  of 
information  which  has  been  care- 
fully compiled,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  thoroughly  digested, 
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and  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  for  the  purpose 
of  vigorously  enforcing  a  policy 
which  apparently  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  rolling  Russia  backwards 
to  the  C-aucasus,  and  beyond  the  Ox- 
iis ;  and  as  a  means  to  that  end,  to 
seize  Herat,  arm  the  Turcomans, 
and  practically  administer  the  em- 
pire of  l*ersia. 

It  would  seem  to  us,  on  the  first 
blush  of  it,  that  the  continent  of 
Asia  is  large  enough  to  hold  both 
Kussia  and  England,  and  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  both  empires  to 
pursue  their  destiny  and  accomplish 
whatever  mission  of  civilisation  each 
has  in  view.  But  there  is  evidently 
a  small  but  decided  school  of  opinion 
which  believes  that  Russia  proposes 
to  herself  no  other  object  than  the 
invasion  of  Indiji,  and  that  Eng- 
land's duty  to  herself  requires  her 
to  thwart  and  countermine  every 
step  of  her  progress.  The  argument 
is  pressed  home  that  now  is  our 
time,  that  Russia  shrinks  from  the 
contest,  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  solve  the  Central  Asian  question 
wholly  in  our  own  favour,  and  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  "those  bold 
measures  from  which  timid  spirits 
would  shrink."  We  are  ready  to 
believe  that  in  view  of  pos^blc 
complications  in  Europe,  if  with  no 
other  view,  the  frontiers  of  India 
should  be  rendered  as  secure  as 
militarv  science  can  make  them. 
It  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance  that 
our  rule  in  India  should  be  consoli- 
dated and  secured  from  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  Russian  missions 
and  intrigues ;  but  between  that 
view  and  the  theory  that  the  ke3's 
of  India  lie  scattered  all  over  West- 
ern and  Central  Asia,  from  Teheran 
to  Candahar,  and  from  Orenburg  to 
]>alkh,  there  is  an  infinite  distance. 
Even  the  most  alarmist  view,  if  we 
may  tni»*t  Mr.  Roulger's  representa- 
tion of  it,  admits  that  if  eventually 
we  hold  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  a 
line   of    fortresses   from    Herat   to 
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Faizabad,  we  should  have  a  p 
feet  frontier,  strong  iti  every 
sential  demanded  by  militarj  at 
tegy.  Thirty  thonsaud  troops, 
third  of  them  British,  will,  it  is 
mitted,  be  all  that  is  necessary  t-^ 
garrison  these  strongholds  agaifi^^ 
the  most  desperate  attempts  tbi  ^ 
Russia  would  be  able  to  make  fot^ 
the  next  centur}'. 

Under  those  circumstances,  what 
necessity  is  there  for  rushing  upon 
those  bold  measures  from  which 
timid  spirits  would  shrink?  The 
steps  already  taken  are  sufficient  to 
concentrate  English  power  on  the 
further  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
to  make  the  sea  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. That  gives  us  quite  suffi- 
cient start  for  the  present;  and  if 
wc  keep  our  eyes  open  and  a  proper 
outlook,  it  will  bo  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  bo  taken  off  our  guard  by 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Russia.  We 
presume  that  no  English  Ministry 
would  dream  of  allowing  Herat  to 
be  taken  by  a  Russian  coup  de  main; 
and  Lord  Derby  himself,  if  we  re- 
member right,  emphatically  warned 
the  Russian  Government  that  we 
should  not  view  with  indifference 
any  aggression  upon  Merv.  Recent 
events,  even  if  pledges  are  of  no 
avail,  will  suffice  to  put  Aff^haniB- 
tan  outside  the  sphere  of  Knssian 
influence  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
Then  what  arc  the  ultimate  designs 
and  dangers  which  a  future  genera- 
tion may  have  to  deal  with,  and  the 
existence  of  which  it  is  our  dnty 
as  trustees  for  posterity  to  bear  in 
mind  ?  The  questions  are,  How 
many  troops  will  Russia  be  able  to 
move  across  the  Oxus  and  by  the 
Caspian  to  Attrck?  and  what  re- 
scr^'es  will  be  supplied  by  the  armies 
of  the  Caucasus  and  of  Orenbnq^t 
These  questions  are  discnssed  iu 
considenible  detail  in  Mr.  BoulgperV 
book,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  with 
as  accurate  information  as  can  bo 
obtained.  But  the  result  is,  that 
at  the  present  time  the  ofibnaive 
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r  of  Russia  across  the  Oxas  is 
kI  to  the  force  which  General 
*inaDD  could  assemble,  and 
1  is  barely  one-fifth  of  what 
1  be  necessary  before  an  inva- 
3f  India  could  be  dreamed  of. 

only  by  a  supreme  eflfort,  by 
avish  expenditure  of  millions, 
after  six  months*  delay,  that 
force  could  even  be  doubled 
Europe.     There  remains,  how- 

the  line  of  march  from  the 
aD.     The  array  of  trans-Cas- 

• 

t  is  but  an  advanced  section 
\  army  of  the  Caucasus,  wliich, 
Doany  reverses  at  the  hands  of 
urkish  levies,  recently  conquer- 
in  enia  and  took  Kars  and  Erze- 
The  possession  of  the  Armen- 
ilateral  of  Kars,  Ardahan,  and 
ina,  sets  free  a  force  of  60,000 
58e  men,  which  might  be  easily 
ed  by  reinforcements.  The 
a  of  transporting  it  across  the 
an  exist,  and  from  thence  there 
actual  road  straight  to  Can- 
through  the  fertile  districts 
orthern  Persia  and  Western 
a.nistan.  The  danger  to  India 
Pore,  in  this  direction,  along  a 
<it  the  base  of  which  stands 
rmy  of  the  Caucasus— 200,000 
-^and  behind  which  stands  the 
>ean  army,  is  far  greater  than 
Tom  General  Kauffmann,  who, 
the  annexation  of  Khiva,  is 
k«d  to  England^s  watchfulness. 
:^ubt  it  is  of  this  route  to  India 
Lord  BeaconsBeld  was  thinking 
9  in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion 
«  last  November,  he  used  these 

do  not  wish,  my  Lord  Mayor,  in 
:ig  these  remarks  [i.  e,,  in  showing 
L  scientific  frontier  on  the  north- 
'vrould  remove  all  anxiety  in  that 
«r],  that  you  shoald  understand 
3er  Majesty's  Government  are  of 
on  that  an  invasion  of  India  is 
Bsible  or  impracticable.  On  the 
ary,  if  Asia  Minor  and  the  Eu- 
tes  were  in  the  possession  of  a 
weak  or  very  powerful  State,  it 
d  be  by  no  means  impossihle  for 


an  adequate  army  to  march  through 
the  passes  of  Asia  Minor  and  through 
Persia,  and  absolutely  menace  the  do- 
minions of  the  Queen  ;  but  her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovemment  have  contemplated 
such  a  result,  and  we  have  provided 
means  to  prevent  its  occurrence  by 
our  connection  with  Turkey  and  our 
occupation  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus." 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  precau- 
tionary measures  are  keeping  pace 
with  such    increased    opportunities 
as    the    recent    war    has    brought 
to  Russia.      If  the    annexation   of 
the  Armenian  fortresses  and  of  the 
harbour  of  Batoum,  together  with 
such  railway  as  may  be  constructed 
from  Batoum,  sets  free  a  considerable 
army,  improves  the  communications 
with    Southern     Russia,    places    a 
fresh  line  of   advance  on   Teheran 
and  Herat  at  the  disposal  of  Russia, 
and  even  tightens  the  hold  of  Rus- 
sia  on  the  northern    provinces    of 
Persia,  still  we   at  the  same  time 
have  not  been  idle.     British  power 
can  much  more  readily  operate  at 
the  western  end  of  this  line  of  ad- 
vance since  the  Treaty  of   Berlin 
than  it  could  before,  while  our  po- 
sition immediately   to  the  west  of 
the  Indus  has  been   immeasurably 
strengthened.     Besides,  unless  Rus- 
sia is  allowed  to  capture  Herat,  it 
will  be  diflBcult  for  her  completely 
to  dominate   over  Persia;    and  an 
invasion  of  India  may  be  taken  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Henry   Raw- 
linson  himself  to  be   impossible  if 
Persia  were  hostile.     A\e   do   not 
believe    that    any    forward    move- 
ment on  our  part  will   be  necessi- 
tated for  some  time  to  come  ;  and 
that  if  Russia  understands  that  an 
advance  on  Merv  will  be  followed 
by  an  occupation  of  Herat,  any  col- 
lision between  the  two  empires  in 
the  East  may,  with  ordinary  watch- 
fulness, be  indefinitely  postponed. 
There  is  an  interesting  article  from 
the  *  Journal  des  Debats,'  reprinted 
as  an  appendix  to  one  of  Mr.  Boul- 
ger's   volumes,    which    gives   us   a 
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French  ntilitary  opinion  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  a  Russian  invasion 
of  India.  It  credits  Russia  with 
280,000  men  and  488  field-guns,  as 
the  total  of  its  Asiatic  strength  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Tashkent.  It  con- 
siders that  the  army  of  the  Cau- 
casus would  be  sufficiently  employ- 
ed in  case  of  war  with  England  in 
watching  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Turkish  frontier 
in  Asia,  and  in  encountering  any  of- 
fensive operations  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land coming  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thirty  thousand  men  are  all"  that 
would  at  the  present  time  be  avail- 
able, even  on  paper,  for  an  army  of  in- 
vasion ;  and  these,  it  is  shown,  would 
take  seven  months,  in  a  favourable 
season,  and  with  the  Asiatic  pop- 
ulations, contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, remaining  quiet,  to  assemble 
on  the  Indian  frontiers.  Any  force 
required  beyond  these  30,000  would 
have  to  be  brought  from  Europe,  at 
enormous  sacrifice,  and  by  incredi- 
ble effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  army  will  be  on  its  own 
ground,  with  abundance  of  supplies 
and  war  material,  in  a  territory 
which  is  naturally  fortified  and  dif- 
ficult to  assail.  Reinforcements 
could  be  landed  at  Sommeeanee  Bay 
fresh  from  England  in  fewer  weebs 
than  Russia  would  require  months  to 
transport  her  forces.  "  In  fine,"  it 
concludes,  from  a  close  examination 
of  the  military  resources  of  British 
India,  "at  the  end  of  two  months 
from  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the 
Russians  are  only  still  carrying  out 
the  first  movements  of  concentration, 
the  English  will  have  65,000  good 
troops  and  inexhaustible  supplies 
at  the  frontier,  supported  by  two 
lines  of  railway ;"  and  we  may  now 
add,  with  the  sea  as  the  base  of  their 
operations. 

Under   these   circumstances,    we 

consider  that  the  Ministry  are  right 

in  preventing  a  march  on  Cabul,  if 

possible,  and  in   resting   coT\lexi\,ed. 

with  the  results  of  the  war  a*  at  ipie- 


sent  achieved.     Afi^banistan  sboald 
be  reconstituted  as  an  independent 
State,   and,  taught   by   expericBce, 
will     no    doubt     understand    that 
henceforth  it  must  regard  itself  as 
the    ally    of    Great    Britain,   who 
will    not  tolerate    the   interference 
of  Russia  in  regions  which' border 
upon     her     own     frontiers.     For 
the   rest,  the   policy  laid  down  in 
Lord  Salisbury 'q  despatches  of  1875 
will  suffice  for  the  present,  and  se- 
cure  to  us  positions   of  advantage 
for  the  purposes  of  observation  and 
influence.      The     rivalry    between 
Russia  and  England  in  the  East  is 
no  doubt  a  subject  which  requires 
the  watchful  attention  of  this  coun- 
try; but  for  the  present  it  yields 
in  interest   and  importance  to  the 
more  urgent  duties   of   developing 
and  husbanding  the    resources  of 
the  great   empire   over   which   we 
have    obtained    the    mastery.     All 
authorities  agree   that  the  finances 
of    that  empire  —  what    with   the 
heavy  fall    of    silver,  the    cost  of 
•public    works,    and  the    past  and 
anticipated  effects  of  famines — arc 
strained  to  the  utmost.     Yet  a  com- 
parison  between   the   rule   of  the 
British  and  of  the  Russians,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  instituted,  is  verv  much 
in  our  favour.     According  to  Mr. 
Schuyler's     *  Turkestan,'     General 
Kauffraann's      goveniment  —  what 
with     its    peculations,    its    neglect 
of  public  works,  of   commerce,  of 
finance,  and  of  education— can  lay 
no  claims  to    having    carried  out 
that  civilising  mission  which  has  so 
often  been  declared  to  be  Russia's 
peculiar  duty  in  Central  Asia.    The 
government,  however,  secures  tran- 
quillity,  and  improves   roads    and 
bridges;  and  although  it  is  denied 
that  there  has  been  any  increase  of 
trade   between   Russia   and  Central 
Asia,  it  is  probable  that  that  will 
ensue,  unless    the    inhabitants,    in 
addition  to  being  neglected,  are  ac- 
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,nd  Russian   military  adminis- 
n  is,  that  there   is  no   native 

at  all  in  Central  Asia.  If 
js  desire  to  become  Russian 
rs,  they  must  join  Russian 
ents  and  become  Russian  in- 
lals.  Although  in  this  way 
aluable  fighting  material  in 
al  Asia  is  to  some  extent 
3ted,  on  the  other  hand  Russia 
le  immense  advantage  of  be- 
reed  from  all  fear  of  mutiny  in 
mks.  And  moreover,  with  the 
lion  of  Bokliara,  she  has  swept 

all  semi-independent  poten- 
within  her  frontier. 
e  English  position  in  India  is 
different.  Our  total  military 
jth  in  that  empire  is  no  doubt 
nely  formidable  ;  although,  for 
ntial  considerations,  the  native 
is  not  so  fully  equipped  as  the 
)can.  It  is,  moreover,  under- 
red  in  view  of  a  European 
y.  Its  efficiency,  however, 
been  amply  proved  by  its 
gation  of  India,  and  by  its 
es  in  border  wars.  It  has  met 
vanquished  Maliratta,  Sikh, 
an,  Belooch,  and  Goorkha. 
reakest  point,  however,  from  a 
ry,  and  also  from  a  financial, 

of  view,  is  that,  as  the 
IS,'  and  *  Standard,'  and  Mr. 
er,  have  recently  urged  on 
1  attention,  this  powerful  ar- 
ts very  heavy  duties  to  per- 
in  watching  our  independent 
U)rie8,  and  preventing  their 
ties.  Both  Scindiah  and  the 
I  possess  more  numerous 
i,  both  in  men  and  horses, 
ihose  which  are  employed  in 
lling  them.  The  larger 
States,  including  Nepaul, 
their  own  cannon-foundries 
•m-factories.  So  lonor,  there- 
s  these  great  territorial  armies 
t  will  be  impossible  to  weaken 
rrison  of  Central  India  and  of 
angetic  valley.  In  fact,  the 
ing  force  which  could  be 
cd    on    the    Indian    frontier 


from  the  annies  of  the  Punjaub, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  is  limited  to 
an  estimate  of  60,000  men  or  there- 
abouts, solely  on  account  of  the 
heavy  garrison-duties  which  these 
large  armies  of  independent  feu- 
datories necessitate,  and  of  the 
elements  of  danger  which  they 
create.  The  time  has  come,  in  the 
stage  of  international  rivalry  in  the 
East,  of  financial  pressure,  of  in- 
ternal administration,  when  these 
armies  should  be  abolished.  They 
are  not  part  of  the  defences  of 
India ;  they  are  a  huge  drain  upon 
its  wealth.  They  are  useless  for 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  laws.  Together 
they  are  half  as  large  again  as  the 
Anglo-Indfan  army,  and  they  are 
supported  by  the  taxes  levied  by 
native  princes  on  forty  millions  of 
people.  One  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  making  India  safe  from 
external  attack,  as  well  as  from 
financial  collapse,  is  to  abolish  these 
native  armies,  and  to  decree  that  all 
cannon-foundries  and  arm-factories 
should  be  destroyed.  Until  that 
is  done,  India  is  only  half  con- 
quered, and  British  power  in  India 
\%  pro  tanto  weaker  than  that  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia. 

England  is  making  enormous 
efforts  to  educate  its  great  depen- 
dency, and  in  encouraging  without 
controlling  the  impulses  of  the  na- 
tives towards  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
political  and  educational.  Such  a 
policy  is  both  generous  and  great; 
but  for  its  security  it  requires  the 
total  disbandment  of  the  native 
armies,  and  the  destruction  of  fac- 
tories and  foundries.  The  reduc- 
tion of  them  is  of  no  avail ;  for  any 
chief  can  defeat  the  object  in  view, 
as  Scindiah  notoriously  does,  by 
passing  the  whole  of  his  people 
through  the  ranks.  What  with 
their  growth  in  power,  what  with 
the  increasing  influence  of  Russia, 
and  what  with  the  growing  inse- 
curity of  Indian  finance,  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  the  power  of  these  indepen- 
dent  feudatories  is  becoming  essen- 
tial to  the  maiutcnance  of  oar  piosi- 
tion  in  India.  A  scientific  frontier 
is  no  doubt  very  important,  but  the 
perils  of  maintaining  our  authority 
in  a  half -conquered  country  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  We  may 
take  it  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  combined  action  on  the  part 
of  these  feudatories  will  diminish 
as  time  and  increased  knowlcdo^e 
mitigate  their  sense  of  mutual 
hostility  and  distrust.  The  Indian 
empire  can  never  be  considered  to 
be  consolidated  and  secure  until  its 
conquest  is  completed.  The  dan- 
gers to  be  faced  are  evidently  in- 
creasing ;  and  the  prospect  of  our 
having  to  contend  foif  supremacy 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as 
imminent  as  tha(  of  having  forcibly 
to  defend  its  possession  against  an 
external  foe.  As  regards  the  latter, 
everything  is  being  done  that  ought 
to  be  done ;  and  we  hope  that  mea- 
sures of  internal  consolidation  will 
follow.  It  must  be  noted,  that  be- 
sides the  operations  for  strength- 
ening the  land  frontiers,  the  sea 
defences  have  also  been  rendered 
more  secure.  Eurrachee,  as  the 
point  which  covers  our  sea  base  of 
operations  on  the  south-west  fron- 
tier, and  the  harbour  of  Bombay, 
are  now  well  protected  with  bat- 
teries and  turret-ships.  It  may  also 
be  said  of  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and 
Madras,  that  their  safety  has  been 
secured  against  any  hostile  opera- 
tions which  come  within  the  range 
of  ordinary  possibility. 

Even  a  slight  sketch  of  the  pro- 
blems and  difficulties  which  de- 
mand the  attention  of  this  country, 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus, 
growing  out  of  the  enormous  inter- 
ests which  we  possess  in  the  East, 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  infinite 
importance  of  duly  maintaining  the 
discipline  of  the  public  service.  It 
eeems  to  us  that,  from  the  point 


of  view  of  the  public  safei 
events  which  have  recently  oc 
in  South  Africa  must  be  j 
not  so  much  in  reference  1 
siderations  of  local  policy 
their  bearing  upon  the  fa 
fortunes  of  the  whole  Britii 
pire.  At  a  time  when  the  Ti 
Berlin  was  still  only  in  pro 
execution — when,  at  any  m 
difficulties  might  easily  hav 
raised  in  resrard  to  its  intricj 
even  irritating  details — difl 
which  even  the  Czar's  kno 
tcnuination  to  maintain  pcac< 
have  been  unequal  to  removi 
a  time,  also,  when  we  are  & 
volved  in  a  war  with  At%hj 
which  may,  no  doubt,  be 
point  of  completion,  but  whi 
yet  entail  fresh  efforts  an( 
fices, — Sir  Bartle  Frere  cb« 
his  own  responsibility,  an< 
trary  to  the  plain  words,  as 
the  spirit,  of  his  most  rec 
structions,  to  involve  us  in 
the  first  beffinninors  of  whic 
been  clouded  by  serious  d 
No  doubt  the  High  Commi 
had  exceptionally  large  po 
and  even  without  them  ther 
be  allowed  to  every  colonial 
nor,  placed  in  circumstances 
ficulty  and  danger,  a  large  ai 
and  a  large  discretion.  £ 
upshot  of  the  South  Afri( 
hroglio  is  this:  That  Sir 
Frere  absolutely  failed  to  m 
any  case  whatever  of  that 
necessity  which  must  be  tl 
justification  for  any  colonial 
nor  taking  upon  himself  the 
sibilities  which  the  High  C 
sioner  unfortunately  assumec 
ther  than  that,  the  policy  o 
to  war  at  all,  and  the  ob; 
view,  are  involved  in  so 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  th 
advisers  of  the  Crown  have 
ated  all  responsibility  for  it 
therefore  are  placed  in  a  { 
mcnt  which  is  most  embai 
and  vexatious — viz.,  that  of 
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lost  inopportune  mo- 
>idding  of  a  colonial 
purposes  which  the 
lent  do  not  sanction, 
is  sure  to  be  costly, 
.s  proved,  and  may 
e,  to  be  disastrous, 
vantage  to  be  gained 
tion  or  censure;  but 
le  to  weigh  the  exact 
hich  we  have  been 
call  for  the  necessary 
)reventits  recurrence 
g.  to  the  utmost  any 
where  of  the  head- 
)recipitato  measures 
3  recently  witnessed, 
in  Southern  Africa, 
[angers  resulting  from 
I  on  the  part  of 
nors  in  regard  to 
.  momentous  import- 
lormous,  that  we  are 
absolutely  guaranteed 
ecurrence.  Whether 
re,  coupled  with  the 
of  telegraphic  com- 
th  Natal,  are  sufii- 
urposc,  remains  to  be 
veil  be  that  SirBartle 
be  spared  from  his 
he  is  by  far  the  most 
lan  to  cope  with  the 
i  situation  which  he 
done  something  to 
it  that  affords  to  the 
only  a  limited  satis- 
iesire  to  be  satisfied 
hereafter  to  be  pur- 
absolutely  under  the 
dvisei-s  of  the  Crown, 
ir  responsibility  to 
1  public  opinion  at 
ler  we  look  at  the 
le  point  of  view  of 
or  of  Ministerial  re- 
•  of  parliamentary 
perfectly  intolerable 
of  peace  and  war,' 
of  grave  policy, 
ible  of  being  wrested 
s  of  the  Cabinet  by 
functionaries,  how- 


ever experienced  or  however  able. 
The  Ministers  have  probably  judged 
riglitly  in  deciding  to  retain  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  services ;  but  what  is 
of  far  greatei"  importance  is,  that 
precautions  should  be  taken  for 
retaining  in  their  own  hands  the 
ultimate  decision  as  to  the  terms  of 
peace  and  the  policy  henceforth  to 
be  pursued.  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  Cetewayo.  It 
is  equally  clear,  from  the  debates 
in  both  llouses  of  Parliament,  an«l 
especially  from  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
speech,  that  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  by  no  means  so  extreme. 
The  question  is  not,  which  of  them 
is  right  in  the  interests  of  South 
Africa,  but  which  policy  is  best 
suited  to  the  present  exigencies  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  British 
empire.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  cannot 
be  allowed  a  second  time  to  force 
the  hand  of  the  Home  Government, 
and  to  take  his  own  course  fi*eed 
from  all  control.  If  ho  is — if  the 
course  which  this  imbroglio  takes 
shows  that  the  Cabinet  have  failed 
to  re-establish  an  authority  which 
has  once  been  defied  with  compar- 
ative impunity  to  their  rebellious 
subordinate,  but  with  grave  disaster 
to  the  empire — the  result  will  be  ex- 
tremely damaging  alike  to  the  for- 
tunes and  to  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  Government. 

In  the  division  .  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  subject,  the  Gov- 
ernment only  obtained  its  bare 
party  majorityi  It  is  obvious  that 
the  House  took  a  serious  view  of 
the  position  of  affairs,  though  as  far 
as  the  business  has  at  present  ad- 
vanced it  was  not  disposed  to  blame 
the  Ministry.  But  it  needs  only  to 
recall  the  Ministerial  case  as  it  was 
submitted  to  Parliament — viz.,  that 
as  to  the  war  itself,  it  had  been  un- 
dertaken against  their  orders;  and 
as  regards  its  policy,  that  was  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  affair^  for  whlcih.  tlaA^ 
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were  not  responsible,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  which  they  would  not  pro- 
nounce a  final  opinion — to  see  that 
such  a  case  may  be  presented  once, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  repeated  with- 
out shaking  to  its  foundations  the 
authority  of  the  Cabinet,  In  short, 
the  position  is  this:  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  is  alone  responsible  for  this 
war;  the  Cabinet  have,  without 
approving  it,  decided  to  retain  him 
in  power ;  Parliament  has  approved 
that  course,  but  it  is  an  implied 
condition  of  that  approval  that 
Ministerial  responsibility  should  be 
resumed,  and  tnat  the  future  course 
of  South  African  affairs  should  be 
shown  to  be  taken  under  the  control 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown. 

No  one  could  have  read  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  despatches  without 
seeing  that  there  was  a  tone  of 
excitement  and  exaggeration  about 
them  which  showed  that  the  balance 
of  his  mind  and  judgment  was  dis- 
turbed. No  one  can  have  considered 
the  events  of  the  war  by  the  light 
of  its  avowed  policy  without  seeing 
that  its  necessity  is  quite  disproved, 
and  its  prudence  far  too  doubtful  to 
have  justified  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  High  Commissioner's  assump- 
tion of  all  responsibility.  It  was  a 
war  of  invasion  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence and  with  a  view  to  security. 
The  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift  and  of 
Ekowe  showed  that  we  could  repel 
attack ;  and  if  the  Zulu  victory  at 
Isandlana  did  not  prompt  Cetewayo 
to  advance,  it  does  not  seem  very 
probable  that  a  policy  of  aggression 
has  been  imminent.  The  war  is 
not  blamed  on  account  of  its  dis- 
asters. What  we  say  is,  that  for 
purposes  of  defence  we  have  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  hold  our  own 
after  they  occurred,  and  therefore 
were  presumably  still  more  so  before 
we  were  weakened  by  them.  And 
that  is  quite  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
gucstion  of  urgent  ncceaaily. 


As  regards  policy,  we  look  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  and  not  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.  For  that  purpose 
we  will  briefly  refer  to  the  deuite 
in,  the  House  of  Lords  on  Much 
25thy  and  what  do  we  find!  Lord 
Cran brook  said  that  he  felt  strongly 
that  the  ultimatum  ought  to  bave 
been  submitted  to  her  Majesty's 
Government;  and  he  added  toat 
the  terms  of  it  were  such,  that  had 
it  been  so  submitted  it  would  bare 
been  in  some  respects  modified. 
His  opinion  was,  that  everytbini^ 
should  have  been  done  to  come  to 
terms,  everything  should  have  been 
tried  to  avoid  war  if  practicable^ 
and  that  not  till  the  colony  was 
actuallv  threatened  was  it  necGssarv 
to  take  active  operations  against 
Cetewayo.  "  This  country  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  itself ;  bat  tbe 
Government  at  borne  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  they  who  have  an 
eye  over  every  part  of  the  world 
should  have  the  privil^e  and 
power  of  deciding  upon  measures 
which  are  vital  to  any  one  of  tbc 
colonies." 

Lord  Salisbury  distinctly  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  had  e^^ 
pressed  no  opinion  upon  the  policy 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     "  They  do  no^ 
think  that  the  very  crisis  of  a  (Kfi-^ 
cult  and  dangerous  war  is  the  mo-^ 
ment  for  expressing  such  an  opin  ^ 
ion."     In  fact,   the   only   quertiot^ 
which  either  House  of  PaniamenC^ 
considered  was,  whether  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  deserved  to  be  censured ;  an^ 
if  so,  whether  he  ought  not  to  haT^" 
been  recalled.    Lord  Salisbury  spok^ 
out  plainly  as  to  the  temptation  tc^ 
which    colonial    governors  arc  ex-^^ 
posed  of  considering  onlv  the  par — 
ticular    country  with   which    thef*^ 
have  to   deal,  and  not  sufficiently^ 
remembering  the   circumstances  o^ 
the  empire  at.  large.     It   was  ab  — 
solutely  necessary,  'he     exclaimed  -9 
that  this    lesson   should   be   read  -^ 
"  That  her  Majesty's  advisers,  an 
they  only,  should  decide  the  grav 
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eace  and  war;*'  and  he 
'*We  have  confined  our 
our  blame  to  one  parti- 
;,  which  it  is  essential 
I  order  to  maintain  the 
\i  the  public  serrants  of 
empire,  but  we  have  no 
express  any  opinion  at 
on  the  grave  -issues  of 
;h  his  conduct  raises." 
jected  to  recall  Sir  Battle 
contrary  to  the  public 
He  had  mastered  the 
t  difficult  question.  lie 
circumstances  which  led 
and  the  best  way  of 
the  forces  of  the  Zulu 
had  succeeded  probably, 
'  other  governor,  in  wiu- 
iself  the  affection  of  the 
both  in  Cape  Colony  and 
vhose  apathy  or  discon- 
ot  be  rashly  encountered, 
consfield  also  condemned 
'Vere's  conduct,  and  even 
word  **  disgrace"  in  ref- 
■s  position.  He  referred 
5ir  Bartlc  Frere's  past 
it  chiefly  to  his  present 
IS,  as  a  reason  for  not 
m.  "We  had  but  one 
ew,  and  that  was  to  take 
this  most  critical  period 
'f  her  Majesty  in  South 
lid  be  directed  by  one 
alified  to  direct  them, 
s  superior  to  any  other 
whom  we  could  have 
r  that  purpose."  Lord 
i  also  expressed  no  opin- 
io policy  of  the  ultima- 
,  however,  in  general 
latically  pledged  himself 
cf  confederation  as  op- 
policy  of  annexation, 
to  the  difficulties  of 
a  lasting  peace  with  the 
but  at  the  same  time 
)lated  the  necessity  ,of 
entering  into  some  ar- 
and  of  taking  our  chance 
tent  to   which  it  would 


We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  viewed  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  conduct  with  any  satisfac- 
tion, or  that  he  will  allow  the 
authority  of  his  Government  a 
second  time  to  be  set  on  one  side. 
We  did  not  observe  in  his  speech 
any  disposition  to  soften  or  explain 
away  tne  offence  which  had  been 
committed,  and  he  was  careful  to 
put  the  retention  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner entirely  upon  grounds  of 
public  interest,  which  would,  of 
course,  fail  to  support  the  condona- 
tion of  a  second  offence.  The  speech 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  a  later 
occasion  was  not  equally  satisfac- 
tory. In  his  anxiety  to  defend  the 
retention  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  after 
the  censure  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  he  fell  into  the  error  of 
minimising  and  explaining  away 
the  censure — a  circumstance  which 
somewhat  unaccountably  escaped 
notice  in  the  debate.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  undoubtedly  approved 
of  the  censure  which  he  had  been 
the  instrument  of  conveying.  He 
repeated  several  times,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  that  it  was  not  till 
December  19th,  when  the  Govern- 
ment received  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
despatch  stating  the  demands 
which  had  been  made  upon  Cete- 
wayo,  that  they  had  any  reason  to 
anticipate  an  aggressive  policy. 
That  policy  had  been  adopted  with- 
out first  consulting  the  Govern- 
ment, which  entirely  declined  to 
justify  the  policy  of  the  ultimatum. 
He  went  on,  however,  not  merely 
to  say  "  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  the  part  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,"  but  also  to  deny  that  there 
had  been  any  unprecedented  cen- 
sure. So  far  from  being  unpre- 
cedented, he  maintained  that  it  was 
a  very  slight  reproof  indeed  com- 
pared with  what  had  fomierly 
occurred,  when  a  censure  ten  times 
exceeding  the  present  one  in  severity 
had  been  awarded  by  the  Colonial 
Office  to  the  govemot  of  ^^  ^wc^ 
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for  acting  contrary  to  instructions. 
We  roust  add,  however,  that  Sir 
Michael  llicks  Beach  officially  de- 
clared in  his  place  in  Parliament 
that  he  joined  fully  in  the  regret 
which  Sir  Charles  J)ilke  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  to  express, 
"  that  the  ultimatum,  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  immediate 
war,  should  have  been  presented  to 
the  Zulu  king  without  authority 
from  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown."  And  under  all  the  circum- 
stances it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that 
both  Parliament  and  the  public 
have  taken  a  sufficiently  serious 
view  of  the  case  to  insure  that  the 
terms  of  peace  and  the  course  of 
the  war  will  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Home 
Government,  and  to  counteract  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  colonial 
governors  to  undertake  responsibil- 
ities better  suited  to  a  Kaufimann 
in  Central  Asia  than  to  a  colonial 
govenior  representing  the  Crown 
of  England,  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  its  honour  and  interests, 
but  bound  bv  his  office  to  obey  its 
responsible  advisers.  Englishmen 
would  certainly,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury said,  never  tolerate  want  of 
courage  and  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  any  statesman  placed  in  Sir 
l>artle  Frere's  position ;  but  they 
are  impatient  of  insubordination, 
and  jealous  of  all  attempts  to  break 
loose  from  the  discipline  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  virtually  to  set  up  an 
uncontrolled  authoritv. 

It  is  too  early  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  terms  of  peace 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient. \Vith  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  to  be  kept  in  view, 
**each  colony,*'  stu's  Lord  Carnar- 
von, "  has  its  own  difficulties  and 
its  own  problems  to  solve ;  but  the 
difficulties  and  problems  of  South 
Africa  are  the  hardest  of  all.  They 
hardly  exist  in  any  other  colony ; 
they  certainly  do  not  exist  in  com- 
bination   in   any  colony."     llo  re- 


ferred, in  the  first  place,  to  the  vast 
native  population,  in  all  Jta  stages 
from  semi-civiHsation  down  to  bar- 
barism, with  which  we  have  to 
deal;  to  the  inexhaustible  swarm 
of  warlike  native  tribes  pouring 
down  from  the  north;  the  temp- 
tation which  exists  of  slavery,  re- 
quiring all  the  vigour  of  English 
authority  to  put  it  down ;  and  to 
the  antagonism  of  race  in  the  Datch 
and  English  nationalities.  While 
arguing  that  it  was  our  duty  in 
every  way  to  conciliate  tlio  Dutch 
population,  he  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  uniform  native  policy 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  recar- 
rence  of  these  miserable  wars.  In 
other  words,  the  ex-Ministcr  sup- 
ports Lord  Bcaconsfield^s  policy  of 
confederation,  and  is  not  dearons 
of  further  annexation.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  policy  of  annex- 
ing the  Transvaal,  Englishmen  do 
not  desire  any  increase  of  territory 
in  South  Africa ;  and  they  are  im- 
patient of  the  sacrifices  entailed  by 
these  perpetually  recurring  South 
African  wars.  No  doubt  the  naval 
and  military  station  of  Cape  Town 
is  of  enormous  importance  to  us; 
and,  independently  of  that,  we 
cannot  recede — we  cannot  bestow 
responsible  government  and  then 
take  it  away  again.  But  our  colonial 
governors  must  ende^ivour  to  find  out 
some  peaceable  modus  viveiidi  with 
the  independent  rulers  of  neigh- 
bouring territories;  otherwise  we 
.shall  be  burdened  with  territory 
which  no  one  wants,  and  with  tub- 
jects  whom  it  will  be  most  cortly 
to  govern.  If  that  result  is  to  he 
avoided,  the  authority  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office  at  home  must  be  up- 
held, the  subordination  of  all  gov- 
ernors and  high  commissioDen 
abroad,  however  skilled  in  the  com- 
plicated affairs  of  their  coloniei^ 
duly  maintained.  No  one  deum 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  services 
should  be  lost  at  this  crisis,  which 
]jc  has  mainly  helped  to  produce  ;. 
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and  it  is  obvious   that,  unless   re« 
called,  he  cannot,  under  such   cir- 
ca instances,    in    honour   run    away 
from  his  post.     If  he  will  consent 
to    subordinate  his  views  of  policy 
to  those  of  the  Cabinet,  all  accounts 
agree  that  he  is  the  fittest  man  to 
be  intrusted  with  authority.     Lord 
Ca.rnarvon,'as  well  as  the  Ministers, 
bore  the   highest   testimony  to  his 
character  and  capacity.     His  career 
in    India  was  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  debate,  and  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary justified  the  confidence  of  the 
Q^ovemment  by  reference  to  his  ser- 
vices at  the  Cape.     As  we  join  so 
thoroughly  in  the  condemnation  of 
»iis  arbitrarv  declaration  of  war,  we 
^ay  conclude  by  doing  justice  to 
bis  services,  which    have   been    so 
effective  in  bringing  about  the  co- 
operation of  the  colonists,  so.  impor- 
tant at  this   conjuncture.     Though 
self-government    had  been  granted 
to  the  Cape  Colony,  without  impos- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  duty  of 
self-defence,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  never- 
theless guided  that  colony  into  those 
very  measures,  which  had  been  too 
long  delayed,  and  did  so  against  the 
powerful   influence  of  the   Ministry 
whom  he  fouqd  in  office.     His  in- 
fluence availed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  yeomanry  force,  a  force  of  vol- 
unteers, and  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifle- 
men ;  for  the  regulation  of  the  pos- 
session of  arms  by  the  natives ;  for 
the  appropriation  of  men  and  money 
towards  suppressing   rebellion    and 
earrvinn:  on  their  border  wars.      He 
also  induced  them  to  denude  them- 
selves of   her   Majesty's   troops,  in 
order  that  those    troops    might   be 
sent  to  the  defence  of  Natal — and 
that  at  a  moment  when,  owing  to 
the  disaster  that  had  occurred,  the 
Cape  Colony  itself  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  the  most  serious  dan- 
ger   from     the    native    population 
within  its  borders.     Such  was  the 
list  of  recent  services  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  referred.     They 
are  borne  out  bv  Lord  Carnarvon's 


emphatic  testimony,  and  justify  the 
declaration  of  the  ex-Minister:  "I 
know  of  no  other  man  who  can 
make  his  way  through  the  tangled 
labyrinth  of  South  African  politics, 
and  who  has  so  good  a  chance  as  he 
has  of  solving  matters  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way,  either  for  South  Africa  or 
for  his  country."  Such  is  the  man 
who  is  now  face  to  face  with  a  con- 
siderable crisis  in  South  African 
affairs!  He  is  a  statesman  whom 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country 
to  keep  in  office ;  but  one  with 
whom  we  should  readily  part,  rather 
than  permit  the  discipline  of  the 
public  service  to  be  impaired,  or 
the  grave  issues  of  peace  and  war 
and  of  the  general  course  of  pol- 
icy to  be  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown. 

Our  view,  then,  of  the  general 
aspect  of  public  affairs  as  regards 
the  external  relations  of  Great 
Britain,  is  that  we  are  gradually 
and  steadily  emerging  with  credit 
and  success  from  a  position  which 
has  been  one  of  considerable  per- 
plexity and  danger.  The  tawdry 
rhetoric  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  his  **  brother  Yorkshircmen" 
fails  to  shake  this  view.  The  care- 
less jubilation  of  his  speech  at 
Sheffield  was  ridiculously  incon- 
sistent with  any  sincere  conviction 
of  "  danger,  debt,  disaster,  distrust, 
disquiet,  and  distress"  forming  the 
exclusive  characteristics  of  our 
present  position.  In  spite  of  all 
the  serious — nay,  overwhelming — 
difficulties  which  have  enveloped 
Europe  as  well  as  ourselves  in  re- 
cent years,  even  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Opposition  orators  can  conjure 
up  no  feeling  of  gloom  which  joy 
over  the  successful  birth  of  an 
epigram  or  a  joke  does  not  visibly 
dispel.  The  conduct  of  affairs  has 
been  so  managed  as  absolutely  to 
disarm  the  Opposition.  Anybody 
can  make  a  forcible  speech  to  a 
provincial   audience,  who   are  per- 
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fectly  satisfied  so  long  as  a  loud 
voice  and  a  confident  utterance 
arrest  their  attention.  But  in 
Parliament,  in  presence  of  those 
whom  they  criticise,  the  leaders  of 
Opposition  have  little  spirit  for 
eitlier  speech  or  division.  Tlicy 
tone  down  the  one,  and  run  away 
from  the  other.  According  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  himself  the 
explanation  of  that  remarkable 
phenomenon.  **  His  amiability 
dulls  opposition  as  a  feather-bed 
smothers  a  cannon-ball."  Public 
affairs  cannot  be  clouded  over  to 
any  alarming  extent  with  **  danger, 
debt,  disaster,  distrust,  disquiet, 
and  distress"  when  the  champions 
of  an  oppressed  public,  the  tribunes 
who  rage  over  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  are  tongue-tied  and  mes- 
merised by  a  little  amiability,  If 
we  cannot  at  present  exclaim,  Happy 
the  country  whose  annals  are  dull ! 
wo  may  at  least,  on  their  own 
showing,  congratulate  the  leaders 
of  Opposition  that  their  energy  of 
criticism  is  easily  dulled,  that  their 
indignation  is  extremely  evanescent, 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  sin- 
cerely dissatisfied  with  the  position 
of  affairs,  they  cannot  conceal  the 
enthusiasm  of  delight  with  which 
a  happy  jingle  of  alliteration  and  a 
crackling  shower  of  epigrams  fill 
their  patriotic  bosoms.  The  key- 
note of  Mr.  Brii^ht's  oration  at  Bir- 
mingham  was  that  our  trade  with 
India  was  only  24  millions,  and 
the  profit  9^  per  cent!  He  abso- 
lutely admitted  that,  by  that  hori- 
zon, his  views  of  our  interests 
and  duties  in  the  Eastern  Question 
are    bounded ;   and   he   considered 


that  a  Ministry  ^which  i 
those  interests  and  datica  ^ 
different  sense  of  rcspo 
might  be  left  to  tho  ret 
which  awaited  them.  The: 
tone  about  both  speeches  o 
sive  confidence  in  the  resnl 
next  general  election.  V 
been  used  to  that  display  < 
ing  confidence  on  the  eve 
debate  and  division  for  t 
three  years,  but  at  the 
moment  the  attack  has  beci] 
and  the  division  if  possible  i 
The  Conservatives  have  n< 
to  fear  a  dissolution.  No 
when  the  difficulties  of  the 
Question  have  been  thorou^ 
mounted,  and  the  Berlin 
completely  executed,  tho 
Parliament  will  be  approacl 
natural  term  of  its  existoDc 
hope  and  believe  that  long 
that  time  arrives  the  troi 
Affghanistan  and  South  Af 
also  have  ceased,  and  that 
trade  will  have  restored  tb 
ancy  of  the  public  rcvenu 
however  that  may  be,  the  eoi 
of  the  public  in  the  Govcrt 
clearly  unabated,  and,  relati 
the  Liberal  party,  tlje  Miu 
far  stronger  in  the  sixth 
its  existence  than  it  was  at 
formation.  The  conrict 
growing  upon  the  country 
times  of  very  considerable  d 
and  danger  its  affairs  Lav 
successfully  conducted,  ar 
the  somewhat  extravagant  v 
tion  which  is  out  of  doors  < 
against  it  lacks  that  con 
and  soundness  which  woulc 
its  repetition  within  tho  \ 
Parliament. 
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IIEATA  ;   OR,  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.— PART   III. 

CHAPTER    X. THE    **  MONKEY's    MIRROR." 


Careless  of  beauty,  she  was  beaaty^s  self. 


JFOUND    it  I    it's  enough    to 

fellow  distracted,  trying  to 

etiect  of  those  lights  thronnrh 

e  -  stems.     J>efore  you  have 

•  put   in   a  wash   of  yellow, 
lias  turned  orange,  and  pur- 

d  gret'U,  all  in  a  minute — 
ir  cliance  is  ixone." 

were  sitting   in  the  forest, 

two  alniie.  Otto  and  Keata 

Otto  was  putting  in  the  last 

to  a  sk('t(;h  he  had  worked 
;onie  davs,  the  ij:lorious  tints 
])i(.'al  sunset  showino;  throu<xh 
■lire  and  truidcs  around, 
n't  do  anything  more  to  that 
said  iieata,  who  was  watch - 
s  progress  eagerly ;  *'  you 
ade  it  nearly  too  lon<j  al- 
antl  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
,  down  the  way  I  shaved 
ronfironhurix  this  morninix." 
^tiling  in  this  last  phrase  had 
>tto's  thoughts  another  turn  ; 

•  a  minute's  silence  he  said, 
lat  scemt'd  to  Iieata  an  ab- 
.nsition,  "  l>y  the  way,  I  want- 
.sk,  is  there  any  place  about 
lere  vou  can  Lcet  thino-s  T' 

CXXV. NO.  DCCLXIV. 


**Gct  things!"  Keata  echoed,  ri 
genuine  surprise ;  "  can't  you  put 
your  query  into  a  raore  definite 
shape?  What  do  you  mean  by  (/eij 
and  what  do  you  mean  hy^ things  f 
Do  you  mean  buying,  stealing,  or 
finding?  and  is  it  articles  of  food, 
dress,  or  ornament  that  you  require  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  any  of  these,"  said 
Otto,  with  rather  an  awkward 
laugh;  *'and  I  fully  intend  to 
come  by  my  purchases  honestly." 

**  Then  you  mean  to  buy  some- 
thing," interposed  Keata;  '* there 
is  one  point  settled  at  least.  But 
under  what  bead  does  the  article 
come  ?" 

"  Well,  gentlemen's  things,  you 
know,"  explained  Otto,  vaguely. 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  mean  some 
especially  horrible  kind  of  tobacco, 
which  you  can't  get  pn  without  any 
longer,  and  the  want  of  which  has 
been  making  you  silent  and  absent 
for  the  last  few  days." 

"  Have  I  been  silent  and  ab- 
sent?" he  inquired,  looking  to- 
wards her,  where  she  was  sitting ; 
but   he  could   only  see    the    lower 
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"  I  thought  so  too,"  said  Otto, 
peiiitCTitly  ;  "  but  I  may  go  on  with 
this,  luay  I  not?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  had  better  ; 
but  I  can't  promise  to  sit  very  still." 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  pres- 
ently by  llcata :  "  Why  did  you  say 
this  morning  that  you  will  have  to 
be  leaving  soon  ?  You  never  said  a 
word  of  tliat  before." 

"  My  leave  will  soon  be  expired," 
he  answered,  with  a  sigh.  *'  I  had 
not  realised  it  before ;  I  can't  be 
very  long  here." 

*'  But   you   have    only  been   ten 


<iavs." 


*'  Is  it  only  ten  days  ?"  he  replied, 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  liis  work. 
*'What  a  lot  of  things  happen  in 
ten  davs  I" 

*'  I  can't  remember  anything  par- 
ti«'ular  having  happened.  Kvery- 
thing,  on  the  contrary,  has  gone 
vcrv  smoothlv  —  much  smoother 
than  I  thouorht  it  would." 

*'  People  can  get  very  well  ac- 
<|uainted  in  ten  days,  I  think,"  he 
said ;  *'  it  seems  to  me  that  1  have 
kr.own  you  all  my  life." 

**  What  nonsense  you  talk !  You 
don't  know  me  a  bit:  vou  don't 
know  anvthinjjc  about  me — not  even 
iijv  name." 

*' Oh  yes,  I  know  that;  I  found 
it  out  to- day,"  he  exclaimed  trium- 
]>hantly,  looking  up  at  her.  She 
raised  her  head  very  quickly,  and — 
was  it  liis  fancy  I — she  seemed  to 
liavc  grown  a  shade  paler,  and  in 
licr  eyes  there  was  the  same  fright- 
ened look  he  had  seen  there  in  the 
m«iniing. 

'•  You  know  my  name  ?"  .she 
^aid,  in  a  half-alarmed,  half-defiant 
tone. 

'*  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  Why  should 
it  isirprise  you  so  ?  It  seems  to  me 
more  extraordinary  that  I  should 
havo  been  so  long  ignorant  of  it." 

'•  Tell  it  me,  then  !"  she  com- 
mjinded,  with   her  eyes   still    upon 

lliiU. 
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"  Frtiulein  Lackenegg." 

Greatly  to   Otto's   sarprise,  an 
rather  to   his    discomfiture,   Rea* 
broke  into  one  of  her  rare  thrilUi 
laughs. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  did  not  eatc 
it  quite  correctly,"  he  said,  in 
slightly  huffed  voice ;  **  I  onlv  hea' 
it  in  a  hurry.  It  may  be  'facke; 
Qgg,  or  Sackenegg,  or  Backencgg 
but  I  am  sure  that  is  the  sound 
the  name." 

At    each    attempt    Reata    on: 
laughed  the  more.     "  No,  no,  it 
all  right,"   she  managed  to  say 
last,  recovering  her  gravity ; 
first  name  was  right,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  having  laugh   i 
I  must  beg  your  pardon ;  but  3^ 
said  it  in  such  a  comical  manner.. 

The  tears  of  laughter  were  in  ' 
eyes  still  as  she  looked  at  bim  acra 
the  grassy  space  which  divided  th^ 
with  half-clasped  hands,  and  a  d 
colour  in  her  cheek,  brought  tlf 
by  her  earnestness.  How  couIdH 
not  forgive  her ! 

Otto   felt   foolish,   and   did 
know  what  answer  to  make. 

'*  Oh,  I  am  a  fool !"  he  exclaii^ 
with    extraordinary    energy.     *- 
course   it   is    my   fault ;   1  ali^B 
make  a  mess  of  names." 

**  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  ni^k 
now  that  you  have  heard  itT' 
asked,  speaking  quite  gravely,  ^ 
bending  do^n  over  Ficba  to  ^ 
the  finishing;  touches  to  ber  lieJ*i 
decorations. 

"  I  like  your  Christian  n«fn 
better,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  Toice; 
"  it  is  the  loveliest  I  have  em 
heard." 

'*  Is  it  really  ?"  she  asked,  vith 
true  pleasure  in  her  voice.  '*Iiim 
glad  you  like  it ;  1  am  fond  of  it 
myself, — it  was  also  my  inotbeiV** 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  is  a  tnu 
Mexican  name,  for  I  have  nere 
heard  it  before." 

**  No,  I  daresay  not  —  it  is  no 
very  common.     It  is  not  likely  tha 
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js,  now  I  remember,  there  is 
3  in  the  village;  I  noticed 
>cks  and  sausages  hanging 
3.     I   advise   yon   to  try,  at 

it  is  yonr  best  chance  of 
f  shaved." 

am  quite  willing  to  try ;  but 
ing  an  aerial  being,  there  is 
difficulty  about  reaching  the 

It  is  out   of  walking   dis-. 

how  about  driving  ?  Would 
nt  consider  it  too  far  for  her 
t  to  go  ?" 

riving!  You  don't  know 
you  are  talking  about;  no 
jd  vehicle  would  ever  get 
whole.  A  great  part  of  the 
js  along  v^  narrow  path  through 
ick  wood." 

len  there  is  nothing  for  it 
tatience  and  resignation.  I 
>e  rid  in  Of — 


»> 


iding !  yes,  that  is  the  very 
'  she  cried. 

jt  won't  my  aunt "  Otto 

,  rather  dubiously. 

our     aunt?      The     Giraffe? 

possible  objection  could  she 
Of   course   you   shall  ride, 

shall  go  with  you  to  show 
he  way,"  continued  Reata, 
)erfcct  simplicity.  **  I  have 
id  a  ride  since  you  came,  for 
r  had  any  one  to  go  with  me ; 
le  Giraft'e  did  not  approve  of 
)uring  the  country  alone." 
Lit  will  she  approve  of  this 
he  inquired,  still  doubt- 
hat  is  the  use  of  asking  so 

questions  ?  Of  course  she 
pprove.  Oh,  it  will  be  de- 
l !  And  we  must  go  to-mor- 
>r  the  weather  will  not  hold 
uch  lonijer  like  this.     There 

frog  creaking  at  my  window 
lorniug,  and  that  is  the  surest 
>f    rain    here ;    but  you   had 

not  mention  the  frog  at  all 

Giraffe,  it  might  make  lier 


,s. 


)) 


will   not  be  fool  enough  to 


racntion  the  frog.     Bnt  how  about 
a  side-saddle  ?     Is  there  one  here  V 

"  Certainly  there  is  not." 

"  Can  you  manage  without  one  ?" 

"  Of  course.  I  don't  need  pom- 
mels to  keep  my  balance;  any 
saddle  will  do  for  me.  I  never  rode 
any  other  way  as  a  child.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  I  haven't  got  a  rid- 
ing-skirt either;  but  I  will  make 
the  Giraffe  give  me  her  shawl — 
that  will  have  to  do.*' 

Now  that  his  first  scruples  were 
at  rest,  Otto  was  transported  into 
the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness  at 
the  prospect  of  a  long  ride  with  her, 
and  with  her  alone.  An  eager  con- 
versation on  the  subject  ensued, 
and  he  speedily  ciimo  to  the  cod- 
elusion  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate 
chance  which  had  caused  Piotr  to 
drop  his  razors  overboard. 

In  talking,  he  took  up  his  sketch- 
book again  and  began  making  a 
rough  study  of  some  broad-leaved 
creepers  which  hung  down  over  the 
branches  of  a  plantain  close  at  hand. 
Soon  he  discovered  that  the  creep- 
ers were  not  the  real  object  of  his 
study — that,  in  fact,  they  were  only 
serving  as  a  background  to  a  sketch 
of  Reata*8  head.  The  brim  of  her 
hat  was  inconveniently  broad,  and 
hampered  his  view  of  her  face ;  and 
besides,  nnaware  as  she  was  of  his 
intentions,  she  was  not  by  any 
means  immovable. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  FrUuleiri 
Reata,"  he  exclaimed,  involuntar- 
ily, as  she  turned  right  round  in 
her  position  in  order  to  watch  a 
humming-bird  on  a  bush  behind 
her,  "do  not  turn  your  head  in 
that  manner!  I  was  just  getting 
it  right." 

"Why  should  I  not  turn  my 
own  head,  if  I  choose  ?"  she  began, 
in  surprise ;  then,  as  he  pointed  to 
his  ^  sketch-book,  "  you  are  paint- 
ing me !  taking  my  portraiit  f  Bat 
I  thought  you  were  doing  the 
creepers." 
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I  tbouglit  so  too,"  said  Otto, 
pefiitcTitly  ;  "  but  I  may  go  on  with 
til  is,  may  1  not?" 

''  Well,  I  suppose  you  bad  better  ; 
but  I  can't  promise  to  sit  very  still." 

Tliere  was  a  pause,  broken  pres- 
ently by  Kcata :  **  Why  did  you  say 
this  morninor  that  vou  will  have  to 
bo  leaving  soon  ?  You  never  said  a 
word  of  that  before." 

"  My  leave  will  soon  be  expired," 
ho  answered,  with  a  sigh.  *'  I  had 
not  realised  it  before ;  1  can't  be 
very  lonu  here." 

"But   you    have    only  been    ten 

UHVS." 

« 

**  Is  it  only  ton  days  ?"  he  replied, 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  work. 
*'  What  a  lot  of  things  happen  hi 
ten  davs  I" 

*'  I  can't  remend)er  anything  par- 
tioular  liaving  happened.  Every- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  has  gone 
v(.rv  smoothlv  —  mucli  smoother 
than  I  thongbt  it  would." 

*'  People  can  get  very  well  ac- 
jjuainted  in  ten  days,  J  think,"  he 
said ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
kr.own  you  all  my  life." 

'*  What  nonsense  you  talk  !  You 
iio!i't  know  me  a  bit ;  you  don't 
know  anvthinij  about  me — not  even 
mv  name." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  know  that;  T  found 
it  <»ut  to-day,"  he  exclaimed  trium- 
phantly, looking  up  at  her.  She 
raised  her  head  very  (piickly,  and — 
was  it  his  fancy  ' — she  seemed  to 
hiive  grown  a  siiade  paler,  and  in 
her  eyes  there  was  the  same  fright- 
enod  look  he  had  seen  there  in  the 
morning. 

'•  You  know  my  name  ?"  she 
said,  in  a  half-alarmed,  half-defiant 
tone. 

'•  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  Whv  should 
it  surprise  you  so  ?  It  seems  to  me 
m')re  extraordinary  that  I  should 
have  been  so  lonjr  iirnorant  of  it." 

'*  Tell  it  me,  then  !"  she  com- 
FTi.indcd,  with  her  eyes  still  upon 
liiui. 


"  Fraulein  Lackenegg." 

Greatly  to   Otto*s   sarprise,  um-- 
rather  to   his    discomfiture,   Ret  -^ 
broke  into  one  of  her  rare  thrill? 
lauQ:hs. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  did  not  cr"  _ 
it  quite   correctly,"  he   said,   ii»^ 
slightly  hutted  voice ;  **  I  onlv  he 
it  in  a  hurry.     It  may  be  I'ac] 
egg,  or  Sackcnegg,  or  BackeD< 
but  I  am  sure  that  is  the  soam 
the  name." 

At    each    attempt    Reata 
laughed  the  more.     "  No,  no,  i  ^  / 
all  light,"  she  managed  to  say  ai 
last,  recovering  her  gravity;  *•  the 
fii-st  name  was  right,  and  I  reai/r 
am  very  sorry  for  having  langbedl 
I  nuist  beg  your  pardon ;  bat  jou 
said  it  in  such  a  comical  manner." 

The  tears  of  laughter  were  id  ber 
eyes  still  as  she  looked  at  him  acron 
the  grassy  space  which  divided  tbem, 
with  half-clasped  hands,  and  a  deep 
colour  in  her  cheek,  brought  tbere 
by  her  earnestness.  How  cooM  be 
not  forgive  her  I 

Otto  felt  foolish,  and  did  not 
know  what  answer  to  make. 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  fool !"  he  exciiioed, 
with  extraordinary  eneiOT.  **0f 
course  it  is  my  fault ;  1  alw»y» 
make  a  mess  of  names." 

"  Well,  how  do  yon  like  my  ii»ffl«f 
now  that  you  have  heard  itf*  ^ 
asked,  speaking  quite  gravely,  ipd 
bending  do^n  over  Ficha  to  giw 
the  finishing  touches  to  herherbil 
decorations. 

"  I    like    your    Christian   nttM 

*  - 

belter,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  TWce; 
"  it  is  the  loveliest  I  have  efcr 
heard." 

"  Is  it  really  ?"  she  asked,  with 
true  pleasure  in  her  voice.  "Itn 
glad  you  like  it ;  I  am  fond  of  it 
myself, — it  was  also  ray  raothertiL* 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  is  a  tne 
Mexican  name,  for  I  ha?e  Defer 
heard  it  before." 

"  No,  I  daresay  not  —  it  it  not 
very  common.     It  is  not  likely  tUl 
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oald  come  across  a  second 

,  most  decidedly  not ;  I  know 
shall,"  he  said,  with  a  de- 
:  assurance   which   surprised 
ch. 

d  do  you  know  what  it  sig- 

» 

ur    natpe  ?     Something    de- 
,  I  am  sure." 

thinpf  very  delio^htful ;  noth- 

•ut  flowers,  or  birds,  or  but- 

as  perhaps  you  supposed." 

thing  very   horrible   then,  I 

It  couldp't  be ;  it  is  not  in 

are  of  thinojs." 

you   know   what   a   lazo* 

course  I  do ;  a  thinsc  vou 
vild  buffaloes  with,  and  an- 

also.      I  have   seen   it  on 
5  dozens  of  times." 
bat  sort  of  pictures  ?" 
,  a  lot  of  men  in  fantastic 
es,  prancing  about  on  horses, 
rowinor  elejjant  little  nooses 
ffuUy  ambling  antelopes." 
a   opened   her  eyes   in  sur- 
and    laughed.     "Now,    list- 
am  going  to  tell  you  what 
5allv    are.     In   realitv   there 
)  sorts    of    lazos.     What    is 

called  lazo  is  twisted  out 
p  or  threads  of  aloe.  The 
18  use  it  onlv  for  amuse- 
and  please  remember  that 
5  not  catch  wild  buffaloes 
.  The  true  Mexican  lazo 
cd  out  of  leather  thongs  ;  it 
aything,  but  a  terrible  arm." 
d  which  kind  are  you  ?  The 
iCTi  or  the  terrible  arm  ?" 
,  I  am  the  dreadful  one,  of 

couldn't  you  have  guessed 
ieata  is  exclusively  the  name 
great  leather  lazo,  I  assure 
is  no  joke  for  a  buffalo  to  be 
with  one  of  them." 
,  Friiuleiu  Keata,  try  and 
lict  for  five  minutes  more," 


Otto  interrupted.  '*  I  am  just  put- 
ting in  the  shades  of  your  hair ;  and 
if  you  keep  shaking  it  back  in  that 
way " 

"  By  the  by,  how  is  my  portrait 
getting  on?  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it" 

"Not  very  well,  I  am  afraid; 
that  is  to  say,  not  to  my  satisfaction. 
You  are  as  difficult  to  do  as  the 
sunset  sky  ;  always  chan^og." 

"  Why  ?  Because  I  turn  orange, 
and  green,  and  purple,  all  in  a 
minute  ?" 

"  No.  Because  you  turn  crimson 
and  white,  all  in  a  minute." 

"  Would  you  put  your  hat  a  trifle 
back?"  he  said,  a  minute  later; 
"your  eyebrows  .are  so  much  in 
shade  that  I  cannot  make  them 
out." 

She  pushed  up  her  leaf-hat  with- 
out raising  her  eyes.  "  I  suppose 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  psunt- 
ing  them  ;  they  will  hardly  be  get- 
ting pointed,  and  square,  aud  arched, 
all  in  a  minute." 

**  No,  but  I  have  got  them  too 
arched  here;  they  look  more  like 
Gabrielle*s  eyebrows  than  yours." 

**  By  the  by,  haven't  all  members 
of  your  family  got  very  fine  eye- 
brows ?    I  have  been  told  so." 

^*  I  believe  they  are  considered  to 
be  rather  good,"  answered  Otto  ood- 
fldently,  wondering  within  himself 
whether  Reata  had  noticed  how 
well-marked  his  own  were.  "Ar- 
nold has  got  a  most  tremendous 
pair,  almost  too  thick  and  bnshy, 
they  give  him  such  a  severe 
look." 

"Olivia  Bodenhach  had  beauti- 
ful eyebrows,  I  believe,"  remarked 
Reata,,  while  idly  passing  her  fin- 
gers  through  Ficha's  hair. 

"  So  i  heard  from  ray  father; 
but  she  seems  to  have  got  rid  of 
them  somehow.  How  has  that 
happened  ?•' 


■  \- 
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"  Got  rid  of  tliem  !"  Reata  was 
beprinning  in  surprise.  "  Good 
licavcns,  what  have  I  done  !''  she 
exclaimed,  with  sudden  vehemence, 
seizing  up  Ficlia  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  burying  her  face  in  the 
iiuffy  coat. 

'^  Fraulein  Rcata,  what  has  hap- 
pened V  asked  Otto,  in  alarm.  "  I 
don't  think  she  can  be  much  hurt. 
I  did  not  hear  her  squeal.  Shall 
I  come  and  see  ?"  half  rising  as  he 

spoke. 

**  No,  no,  please  don't,"  she  re- 
plied, lifting  her  face.  "  It  was 
very  foolish  of  me;  it  was  only 
that  I  got  a  fright  for  a  minute.'' 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  were 
s(>  nervous;  you  don't  often  start 
like  that." 

"No,  I  don't  often.  It  is  all 
right  now ;  please  don't  bother  nie 
about  it.  Go  on  with  your  painting." 

Otto  obeyed. 

'*  Do  you  believe  in  family  like- 
lleata  asked,  a  minute 
later,  after  a  pause  of  reflective 
silence. 

*0f  course  I  do.  I  am  an  in- 
stance of  it  myself." 

"  Ah  yes,  to  be  sure." 

*'  My  family  are  remarkable  for 
their  resemblance  to  each  otiier — 
as  a  niie." 

*'  Why  do  you  say  as  a  rule  z'" 

"  Because  there  are  exceptions." 

"  Tell  me  one." 

"  My  aunt,  for  instance." 

**  Yes,  the  likeness  between  vou 
and  her  is  not  striking,  certainly." 

**  I  hardly  think  it  is "  —  and 
Otto  smiled  quietly  to  himself  as 
he  mentally  compared  aunt  Olivia's 
liomely  and  ill-cut  features  with  the 
cast  of  his  own  faultless  profile. 

'*  Some  relations  are  very  unlike 
each  other — near  relations  too, — so 
unlike,  that  you  would  never  guess 
them  to  be  connected,"  remarked 
Reata,  while  a  curious  smile  lurked 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
and  she  bent  once  more  over  Ficha, 


putting  some  of  the  gras.s-stalks  -to 
rights,  and  passing  her  fin<;cr«  c^  j. 
rcssingly  over  the  white  silky  ear==^ , 

"  There,  White  Puppv,  you  um  *iv 
go !" 

**So  that  is  the  result  of  voiir 
evening's  work,"  said  Otto,  lau^l- 
ing,  as  he  watched  the  released  and 
highly-decorated  aniuiai  stretcbing 
its  leirs  complacently. 

"Yes;  and  now  show  me  tlie 
result  of  yours,''  and  she  put  out 
her  hand.  "Don't  get  up;  just 
throw  it  over  here,  and  1  ^'ill 
examine  it  while  you  are  pnttin 
up  your  colours." 

He  tossed  the   book,  so  that    h 
fell  by  her  side. 

"Y'ou  have  not  done  that  vcrr 
cleverly ;  it  has  got  closed,  and  J 
shall  have  to  hunt  for  myself.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  sba// 
know  my  face  on  paper.  This  is 
Steinbtthl,  I  know,  and  that  Ham- 
burg, and — I  hope  this  is  not  me 
— a  woman  with  a  large  frilled  cap. 
You  may  have  been  makinjy  » 
caricature  of  me  the  whole  time. 
It  was  foolish  of  me  to  trust  yoQ. 
Ah,  how  lovely !"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  turned  over  another  page, 
and  she  gave  an  involuntary  start. 
"W^ho  is  it.  Baron  BodenbachT 
as  she  saw  him  smiling  ;  "  is  it,  can 
it  be  meant  for  me  ?  Ab,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  shade  of  disap- 
pointment in  her  voice,  "  I  see  von 
have  not  been  doing  my  portrait  at 
all !  Y'ou  have  made  an  ideal  head 
out  of  it,  and  only  used  my  featarcs 
as  a  foundation." 

The  page  she  had  opened  showed 
a  sketch  of  her  head,  against  tbe 
background  of  dark  leaves.  Fanlt' 
less  it  certainly  was  not;  but  tbere 
was  charact<?r  and  life  in  the  features 
— a  suggestion  of  great  beauty,  if 
not  the  perfect  rendering  of  »t. 
Otto  liad  succeeded  in  giving  the 
expression — that  is,  one  of  the 
hundred  expressions  of  the  lovely 
face  before  him. 
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J  like  Ci<  I  o:in  make  ii/* 
with  a  >iL:b. 

>e !"  sh'-'  >:il«i,  impa- 
ir c  mr<e,  I  kaow  ihat 
'  tro»...i-ii  -kini:;  lui  ihis 
•iLer  ihiu:;." 
le  niaJe  n  .►  answer, 
vcu  think  I  am  fairlv 
ii::"  she  said  again,  wi:h 
ip  of  her  f'-ol. 
;eJ  up  for  hi<  answer, 
ijcentlv,  without  a  shaiie 
?n  or  c«M{uetri\  but  per- 
usl  a  pa>>iD:;  leeiiti;^  ««f 
:itv.  And  then  she  mot 
ardent,  unJiVirui^ed  ad- 
xc'l  full  upon  her:  and 
jhe  understoud. 
»  foli  In- fore  hU  with  a 
ss  lie  had  never  seen 
•.  The  crimson  tide  rose 
over  iivok,  cheek,  and 
sulTiisinir  the  delicate 
>l'>nr  up  ti>  the  very  hair- 
pat  up  her  hand  to  her 
o  check  the  tell-tale  red; 
next  moment,  before  he 

0  speak  or  know  what 
n:r,  she  had  risen  to  her 
IS  gone  past  him  into  the 
nrr  as  if  from  a  dantjer. 
;an  several  exclamations, 
>t  finish  anv,  as  he  sat 
mazement ;  but  the  trees 

a  moment.  He  could 
he  fast  recedinij  bark  of 
,  wildly   excited   at  this 

move  4>f  her  mistress's, 
?hase,  evidentlv  thinkinjx 
\u\^  out  of  the  common 
wind.  * 

ed  throu;ih  the  forest, 
vin«j:  why  or  from  what 
uino:,  and  with  no  other 

1  that  of  ixettinjx  to  the 
;Iv,  and  shuttinjj  herself 
)om. 

till  she  was  breathless; 

as    her    pace    slackened, 

emed  to  strike  her,  for 

rapidly  aside  and  went 

into  the  depth  of  the 


trees.  She  bad  a  distinct  obu*ot  in 
view  now;  she  wanted  t«>  reaoh 
the  pool  which  she  called  the 
"  Monkev's  Mirror." 

m 

On  the  moss  beside  it  she  knelt 
down  and  looked  wi:h  eairor  eves 
into  its  cool  depths.  Toj;elher  with 
branches  and  flowers,  it  sent  back 
to  her  her  wann,  briirhl  beaut v  in 
all  its  Ridiance:  and  for  the  tirst 
time  she  saw  herself  with  different 
eves. 

'*  Yes,  it  is  the  same  face  as  in 
the  picture/'  she  murmured,  bend- 
in  <r  down  vorv  low  over  tiie  i;ia:isv, 
unruffled  surface.  •*  I  am  beauti- 
ful I  How  could  I  nv>t  see  it  bo- 
fore  I  I  read  it  so  clearly  in  his 
eves  when  he  looked  at  me  now" — 
and  Kt  the  verv  recollection,  alone 

m 

as  she  was  in  the  forest,  the  blood 
shot  to  her  cheek  aijain. 

She  put  up  her  hands,  and  besraii 
hurriedly  undoin»|:  her  plaits,  iirst 
one  auil  then  the  other,  and  shook 
down  the  waves  of  dark  hair  over 
her  shoulders;  and  then  she  benl 
forward  ajjain,  till  the  dusky  frini)je.s 
trailed  in  the  water,  smilino  at  her 
own  image,  almost  laughing  with 
pleasure  as  she  drank  in  each 
separate  line  of  feature  and  form. 

With  the  instinct  just  born  with- 
in her,  she  pushed  up  her  sleeve, 
and  gazed  with  loving  vanity  at  the 
perfectly-shaped  round  white  arm, 
wonderinj;  whether  most  women 
had  round  white  arms  like  that. 

"Yes,  I  am  beautiful,''  she  re- 
peated, with  an  almost  defiant  in- 
flection of  her  voice,  as  she  met  the 
gaze  of  another  pair  of  eyes,  belong- 
ing to  a  hideous  animal  of  the  liz- 
ard tribe,  speaking  as  if  daring  it  to 
contradict  her  assertion.  The  ani- 
mal, squatting  on  a  stone  alongside, 
had  been  eyeing  her  proceedings 
with  a  mistrustful  look.  Apparently 
it  lacked  inclination  or  courage  to 
accept  the  challenge;  for,  turning 
tail,  it  scuttled  away  iu  the  grass  in 
a  crestfallen  manner. 
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There  are  few  women  wbo  reach 
the  age  of  twenty-one  witliout  dis- 
covering the  full  worth  of  whatever 
charms  they  may  happen  to  possess. 
On  most,  the  sense  of  it  grows 
gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
couragement their  vanity  receives 
from  their  outer  world.  On  some 
few  it  comes  as  a  revelation — like 
a  liirhtninii-flash,  which  shows  them 
tlieir  power.  Of  these,  again,  some 
liave  gained  their  beauty  by  degrees, 
unconsciously  to  themselves  and 
perhaps  unnoticed  by  others;  while 
some  women,  who  have  always  been 
in  possession  of  perfect  loveliness, 
arc  in  ijrnorance  of  the  truth — and 
this  not  through  defect  of  intellect, 
but  merelv  throuirh  the  force  of  cir- 
cum  stances.  The  mere  habit  of  the 
thinir,  the  bare  fact  of  dailv  behold- 
ing  in  the  glass  the  same  outlines 
of  beauty,  will  cause  p(?ople  of  a 
certain  character  to  undervalue  or 
ignore  their  gifts. 

Such  was  Ueata's  case.  She  had 
spoken  perfect  truth  when  she  said 
that  she  considered  herself  to  be 
fairly  good-looking. 

Most  undoubtedlv  she  would 
have  discovered  her  advantajres 
sooner  had  she  mixed  in  societv ; 
but  from  her  great  isolation,  and 
even  more  peculiar  circumstances 
of  her  life,  she  had  never  been  in 
the  ])(>sition  either  to  test  her  pow- 
er over  men,  or  to  gauge  Ijer  fair- 
ness against  that  of  other  woniei). 
I  will  not  attempt  to  affirm  that 
Keata  was  more  innocent  of  the 
jrerms  of  vanitv  than  the  gi'^^'itest 
part  of  her  fellow-sisters ;  but  as 
yet  these  germs  had  lain  dormant, 
and  it  remained  to  be  seen  what 
ertect  this  new  element  would  have 
on  her  life — whether  the  knowledj^e 
to  which  her  eyes  had  been  opened 
would  brush  the  first  bloom  of 
freshness  oti'  her  heart. 

iler  perceptions,  once  awakened, 
were  keen  ;  and  now  that  her  mind 
wjw   turned    upon    this    subject,    it 


travelled  with  cxtraordinaiy  rapid- 
ity. That  one  unguarded  Jook  of 
Otto's  had  told  ber  much.  Till 
that  moment,  from  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  weakness,  he 
had  been  more  prudent  than  was 
liis  wont,  and  had  kept  his  secret 
un betrayed.  C)f  course  there  had 
been  moments  in  the  last  ten  days 
when  any  one  less  novice  than  this 
girl  was  would  liavc  guessed  at  his 
feelings ;  but  to  her  those  moments 
had  told  nothing.  The  thing  was 
so  new,  so  totally  unexampled  in 
her  experience,  that  no  perplexing 
thouGcht  had  ever  risen  within  hpr. 

She  had  fondled  her  newlv-fonnd 
beauty  as  a  child  does  a  plaything ; 
and  now  she  sat  quite  still,  slowly 
putting  back  her  hair  into  its 
tresses.  Meanwhile  her  thoughts 
were  busily  following  up  one  train. 
Otto's  admiration  was  manifest; 
but  then — what  njorc  ? 

She  had  never  read  a  novel; 
and  all  her  idea  of  love  was  gathered 
from  a  very  limited  selection  of  old- 
fashioned  Gorman  poetry.  What 
was  the  expression  in  his  eves 
which  had  so  startled  her?  Did  all 
men  always  look  at  pretty  women 
in  that  way?  Or  was  it,  perhaps, 
what  was  called  Love  ?  Did  Hitters 
I.)eloim's  and  ToErixtMihurs:  look  re- 
spectively  at  Kunigunde  and  the 
nameless  nun  in  that  fashion  f 
'*  And  did  they  feel  as  frightened 
as  I  did,  and  run  away  and  make 
fools  of  themselves  in  the  sarae 
way,  I  wonder?"  she  pursued  her 
meditations. 

She  had  done  plaiting  up  herbnir, 
and,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  sat, 
her  eyes  still  on  the  pool,  tboagh 
now  it  was  t(H>  dark  to  see  any 
refle{;tion. 

Yes,  she  thought  she  could  under- 
stand his  look  now.  "And  If 
she  questioned  herself,  with  sad- 
den curiosity.  In  words  there  came 
no  reply  ;  but  for  long  she  remained 
sitting,  immovable  as  she  was^  still 
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at  the  shadowy  pool,  as  if 
g  to  read  her  answer  there, 
long  she  would  have  re- 
thus  I  do  not  know ;  but  a 
eight  on  her  sleeve  roused 
nething   between  a  scratch 


and  a  xpull.  Ficha,  one  fore-paw 
extended,  was  gazing  with  intense 
pathos  into  her  mistresses  face — with 
eyes  that  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes 
conid  say, 

*'  COMB    HOM B  !" 


CHAPTER   XI. — ALARMBD. 


I  . 


insurmountable     objections 
)een  raised  by  aunt  Olivia, 

frog  having  been  success- 
ished  up,  Reata  and  Otto, 
er  sunrise,  started  on  their 
3n.  They  rode  in  silence 
e  time, — Roata  apparently 
upon  guiding  her  steed 
the  scraggy  brushwood  of 
k  which  sloped  down  on 
plain;  Otto  in  his  mind 
ng   to   analyse  the  change 

come  over  Reata  since  last 
It  was  nothing  very  pal- 
p  definite ;  but  still  there 
langc,  and  a  change  which 
)uzzled  to  define.     In  some 

he  connected  it   with   the 

had  so  suddenly  left  him 
forest  yesterday :  but  his 
IS  not  clear  on  this  point ; 
not  able  to  follow  all  the 
^  which  hers  had  under- 
riiat  she  had  been  startled, 
I  not  fail  to  perceive;  and 
irst  moment  of   his   aston- 

aocused  himself  of  having 

,  or  in  some  way  hurt,  her 

]>ut    her    manner    when 

;t   at   once   convinced    him 

w^Ms  not  the  case.  There 
liade  of  coldness  in  it ;  but 

was  a  change  from  gay  to 
rom  unrestraint  to  reserve, 
lino:  him  in  the  breakfast- 
10  had  proftcred  her  hand 
XMlain   timidity   quite  new 

They  had  not  been  alone 
t3 ;  but  even  had  they  so 
tto  would  have  forborne 
ing  her  on  the  subject. 
Fessed    to    himself   that   he 


did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  but  likewise  acknowledged  that 
he  would  probably  make  something 
bad  of  it  if  he  attempted  to  meddle. 

Yesterday  Reata  bad  '  been  all 
eagerness  abont  this  ride,  which 
she  herself  had  planned.  To-day' 
there  was  a  sort  of  shrinking,  al- 
thongh  no  relactance,  in  her  way  of 
allnding  to  it  She  seemed  content 
to  take  no  more  than  a  passive  part, 
leaving  all  arrangements  to  him,  as 
if  glad  of  his  guidance ;  and  this 
laying-off  of  her  usual  independence 
was  in  Otto's  eyes  an  additional 
charm. 

Reata's  horse,  which  had  been 
selected  from  the  horse  -  paddock 
more  with  a  view  to  use  than  to 
beauty,  was  a  heavily  but  well 
built  animal,  answering  to  the  name 
of  Solomon — in  height  fifteen-two, 
with  legs  like  pillars,  looking  np  to 
any  amount  of  work,  but  not  over- 
eager  for  it 

Neither  horse  nor  dress  was  cal- 
culated to  show  her  off  to  particular 
advantage;  for  it  would  be  useless 
to  assert  that  aunt  Olivia's  cashmere 
shawl,  which  had  been  converted 
into  an  impromptu  riding-skirt,  had 
anything  very  fascinating  about  it 
when  viewed  in  that  capacity.  For« 
tunately,  however,  Reata's  looks  did 
not  depend  upon  dress. 

The  roan  mare  which  Otto  rode 
was,  as  he  himself  had  seen  at  the 
first  glance,  by  far  the  most  val- 
uable amongst  Miss  Bodenbach'a 
horses.  He  had  kept  his  eye  upon 
her  ever  since,  and  never  passed  the 
paddock  or  stables  without  casting 
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an  admiring  look  at  bis  favourite. 
Maraquita  was  rather  above  the 
usual  heigbt  of  the  true  Mexican 
breed,  to  which  she  behmged ;  per- 
fect in  tomperament  and  paces,  and 
beautiful  in  build, — the  very  ideal 
of  a  soldier's  charger.  Miss  JJoden- 
bach  bad  iiad  the  horse  only  for  a 
few  mouths  in  her  possession  ;  and 
judging  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
his  aunt's  knowledge  of  liorsc-flesh, 
Otto  doubted  not  that  it  was  the 
merest  chance  which  had  brought 
such  an  irreproachable  animal  into 
her  possession. 

A  small  imp-like  being,  in  wide 
linen  trousers,  perched  on  the  bare 
back  of  a  gaunt  chestnut,  brought 
up  the  rear,  acting  as  groom  and 
provision-carrier  to  the  party.  A 
more  ludicrous  pair  could  hardly 
have  been  found.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  form  a  correct  con- 
jecture as  to  what  the  boy's  age 
might  be;  for  while  in  stature  he 
looked  about  ten,  his  wizened  fea- 
tures gave  him  the  appearance  of  at 
least  another  ten  years,  and  there 
was  a  set  look  about  his  short  frame. 

Don  Ramirez,  his  steed,  being 
conspicuous  in  many  ways,  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice. 
A  gaunt,  ungainly  chestnut,  stand- 
ing full  seventeen  hands;  three  im- 
mense white  stockincTS-  and  a  large 
white  lantern  on  his  face.  A  flav- 
our of  thorough-breeding  pervaded 
his  bony  frame,  and  something  in 
his  appearance  suggested  broken- 
down  gentility,  if  not  fallen  gran- 
deur. From  what  particular  point 
of  grandeur  he  had  fallen  was  un- 
known, for  nobody  on  record  had 
ever  seen  him  look  otherwise ;  and 
there  was  a  tradition  extant,  that 
even  in  Don  Ramirez's  best  days  a 
close  observer  could  easilv  count  his 
ribs.  The  pompous  nan)e  of  Don 
Ramirez  was  his  original  appella- 
tion ;  but  Reata  had  caused  it  to  be 
changed  into  the  more  vulgar  title 
of  "  the  Bony  One,"  aud  as  such  he 


was  generally  known.  There  wag 
a  certain  dignity  about  him,  a  rem. 
nant  of  better  days;  and  the  free 
and  easy  comportment  which  ih 
boy  Ortega  invariably  indulged  in 
when  on  his  back  seemed  to  otfeod 
his  liner  senses.  Rarely  did  Ortega 
persevere  for  more  than  three  min- 
utes in  the  position  which  rational 
beings  adopt  on  horseback.  When 
Reata's  back  was  safely  turned  he 
would  rapidly  make  a  change  of 
posture,  and  seek  to  ease  his  limbs 
either  by  kneeling,  sitting  sideways, 
or  with  his  face  towards  Don  Ra- 
mirez's tail;  or  if  ho  thought  the 
moment  particularly  favourable, 
would  rise  to  his  feet  and  pcrforai 
the  semblance  of  a  war-dance. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  wre- 
ful  stepping  they  emerged  on  to  flat 
ground,  and  setting  their  horses' 
heads  right  across  the  plain,  be^pin 
a  brisk  trot,  which  brouijht  thera 
well  out  into  the  open.  Otto,  see- 
ing that  there  was  no  danger  of 
Reata  losing  her  seat  with  Solo- 
mon's smooth  swinging  paces,  pro- 
posed a  canter,  which  she  eagerly 
acquiesced  in. 

Ttie  cool  breeze  which  tempered 
the  heat  to-day  made  the  forenoon 
especially  agreeable  for  riding,  and 
the  clouds  which  lightly  veiled  the 
sun,  although  they  robbed  the  plain 
of  its  usual  brilliancy  of  aspect,  were 
far  pleasantcr  than  the  scorching 
rays. 

Away  the  cavalcade  bore:  the 
roan  mare  leading,  snortiug,  and 
passionately  tossing  her  head ;  Solo- 
mon plunging  on  half  a  length  be- 
hind ;  the  rear  brought  up  by  "the 
Bony  One,"  his  head  very  high  up: 
while  Ortega,  balancing  the  p^^ 
vision-basket  with  great  nicety  on 
his  head,  further  diversified  the  as- 
pect of  the  party  by  swinging  his 
two  arms  alternately  round  in  their 
sockets,  like  a  windmill  suddenly 
gone  mad. 

On  they  sped,  over  the  unbroken 
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f  the  prairie  grass,  most  glori- 
cpanse  of  riding -groand — 
I  and  elastic,  free  of  deceit- 
lehills,  and  innocent  of  those 
•atches  of  swamp  which  soine- 
neutralise  the  finest  stretches 
d.  To  the  right,  the  Jine  of 
and  wood ;  a   mass   of    low 

piled  at  the  foot;  little 
;  with  dense  dull  grey  foli- 
he    leaves    hard     and    stiff; 

up  the  groups  of  agaves  and 
es,  their  outline  broken  here 
ere  sharply  by  the  lofty  head 
)alm-tree.  Across  the  plain, 
left,  the  same  thing  repeated, 
»een  more  dimly,  topped  by 
lueness  of  the  hills ;  and  at 
ir,  far  end,  straight  in  front, 
ne  green  and  faint  blue  lines 
sible,  with  the  clouds  hover- 
ove. 
atever    shade    of    constraint 

had  felt  at  first,  vanished 
;  that   gallop ;  and    when    at 

they  drew  up,  and  allowed 
teaming  horses  to  recover 
,  it  was  with  all  her  usual 
ken  frankness  of  manner  that 
xclaimed,  **  Was  not  that 
ilv!  1  don't  think  I  have 
d    anything    so     much     for 

'  discovery  of  her  own  beauty, 
last  night  had  so  startled  her, 
)rgotten  now ;  or  rather  she 
jcepted  it  as  a  fact,  and  with 
rful  rapidity  got  accustomed 
idea.  Hers  was  not  the  sort 
lire  on  which  such  a  discovery 

act  oppressively,  or  tend  to 
self-conscious  for  any  length 
10.  She  bore  her  honoui*s 
,  gracefully,  as  if  she  had 
I  tlicm  for  years ;  and  al- 
1,  like  a  true  woman,  she  re- 

witli  all  her  heart  at  her 
'c,  she  did  not  turn  het 
its  to  considerinjj  the  best 
of  drawing  profit  from  it. 
i<hc  slackened  reins,  and  pat- 
}r   horse's  neck   approvingly, 


Reata  cast  a  stolen  glance  at  Otto. 
Never  bad  he  appeared  before  ber 
to  sach  advantage ;  never  beforti 
had  she  been  so  struck  with  hia  . 
good  looks  and  graceful  figare. 
*'0f  coarse  that  comes  from  his 
being  a  cavalry  soldier,"  she  decid- 
ed in  her  mind  ;  "  a  cavalrv  soldier 
roast  always  look  better  on  horse- 
back than  off." 

And  she  really  believed  this  as  , 
she  said  it  to  herself.  It  never 
once  occurred  to  her,  that  had  she 
passed  the  day  with  him  as  usual 
in  the  house,  or  in  the  forest,  this- 
day  would  not  have  been  quite  as 
other  dajs — that  she  would  have 
looked  at  him  with  a  new  attention, 
and  considered  him  in  a  different 
light.  She  was  aware  of  a  change 
in  herself  since  yesterday,  but  she 
was  not  aware  of  all  its  effects. 

In  her  eyes  Otto's  riding  was  the 
very  ideal  of  the  noble  art.  Mexi- 
cans belong  to  the  wildest  riders 
under  the  sun  ;  they  are  positively 
heedless  of  danger.  Reata,  with 
Mexican  blood  in  her  veins,  would 
have  scorned  the  idea  of  a  maa- 
who  showed  anything  but  the  most 
reckless  coolness  on  horseback. 

If  Reata^s  thounrhts  were  at  this 
moment  tinged  with  a  feeling  of 
admiration  she  had  never  been 
aware  of  befoi*e,  Otto's  were  just 
then  little  short  of  adoration.  He 
had  many  times  heard  of  the  great 
prowess  of  the  fair  Mexicans  as 
riders,  but  he  had  never  believed' it 
possible  that  a  woman  riding  a 
lady's  seat  on  a  man's  bunting- 
saddle,  and  not  in  the  constant 
habit  of  it,  could  maintain  herself 
with  such  faultless  equilibrium  dur* 
ing  a  hard  gallop  of  ten  minutes. 
(Eleata  was  riding,  as  all  Mexican 
women  do,  on  the  right-hand  sido 
of  the  horse.) 

They  bad  another  long  canter 
after  that ;  for  it  was  necessary  to 
gain  ground  while  they  could,  as 
their  way  later  lay  along  a  steep 
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path  in  the  hills.  When  they 
drew  rein  this  time,  the  careen  iiud 
bhie  lines  which  bounded  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  were  much 
nearer.  l*alm-trees  and  plantains 
detached  themselves  singly  or  in 
t];roups  from  the  darker  background, 
and  the  low  prickly  masses  of  the 
Syugenists  could  be  distinguished 
like  a  bulwark  at  the  foot.  On  all 
sides  the  fantastic  cactuses  waved 
their  spiny  arms  high  up  in  the 
air.  Sometimes  they  were  mon- 
strous bofis,  reared  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground;  at  other  times 
they  crawled  and  twisted  like  brist- 
ly reptiles  on  the  earth  :  .the  dead 
and  the  livinnr  orrowiiijij  tocjether  in 
one  inseparable  mass;  the  living 
green,  juicy,  and  vigorous  —  the 
dead  white,  dry,  and  rustling, 
thrustiui;  in  their  withered  skele- 
tons  between  the  ranks  of  their 
successors. 

Abreast  of  the  riders,  peacefully 
grazing  or  lying  on  the  grass,  was  a 
herd  of  white  horses ;  their  colour 
throughout  uniform,  modified  only 
bv  ajje,  and  descending  from  the 
dead  white  of  the  aged  animals  to 
the  gray  shading  on  the  coats  of 
the  frisky  foals,  who  gambolled 
about  at  their  ease  by  the  side 
of  the  mothers,  and  under  their 
parent's  watchful  eye.  Otto  was  in- 
t<irested  by  the  sight,  and  drew 
nearer  for  a  closer  viiiw.  Theridinjj 
horses  neii'hed  frantiv,allv,  and  the 
i!:revs  answered  in  a  chorus.  S(»me 
of  the  Youngest  and  most  foolish 
amongst  the  foals  came  trotting  up, 
followed  at  a  distance  bv  their  more 
prudent  but  anxi<Kis  motheis,  and 
with  elongated  neck  and  glistening 
eyes  snult'ed  and  Hared  inquisitive- 
ly at  the  stranjrers.  On  Ortcij^a's 
spirits,  the  spectacle  of  the  horses 
ha<l  the  effrct  of  a  strong  and 
sudden  stimulant.  His  ideas  of 
the  dignity  c>f  a  groom's  deport- 
ment when  accompanying  a  lady 
and  jrentleman  on  horseback,  vaujue 


and  undefined  as  they  had  been 
fore,  entirely  collapsed  now.  IL^  le 
got  to  his  feet,  to  Don  Ramirez.^5^  z^« 
openly-expressed  indignation,  au^  ^nid 
hallooed   loudly  to   the    herdera  n — 

they  answering  with  a  peculiar  wiW  f  ild 
cry,  used  as  a  signal  on  the  plain 
lieata's    vehement    rcmonstranci 
given  in  Spanish,  iverc  insufficiei 
to  calm  him  down,  and  it  needed 
few  strong  German   phrases   fro 
Otto,   which,   althougti     incompr 
hensible,  acted   as  a   sedative.     I 
caught  up  the  spirit  of  the  thin; 
if  not  the   letter,  and   humbly 
plained    that    the   horse-sbepher 
were   his   amif/os    inth/ios.     \Vh» 
they  had  trotted  clear  of  the  gre^ 
they  looked  back  and  saw  the  litr^ 
foals  kick   up   their  heels  and  ^ 
careering    back   to   their    mothe^^ 
sides,  where  tliey  stood    with  ei 
erect,  watching  with  qniveriujcr  c 
citement  the  progress  of  the  ride 
— a   mixture   of  youthful   frivol! 
and  filial  obedience. 

The  site  of  S was  unprepc»  ^pos- 

scssini;  in  the  extreme.  It  vfHa^^-^=^  a 
wonder  how,  in  a  picturesque  cocv  coun- 
try, it  had  managed  to  get  its**^*  -^^^ 
built    in    such     an     unpicturesqp:^ '^po 
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spot:  the  Iiouses  all    crowded 
near    together,   leaning   totterin 
against  each  other,  as  if  for 
port ;  and  the  bare  hillside,  with 
oxen  grazing  on  it,  rising  steep  ab 
the  roofs.     Vejjetation  was  dw 
and  scanty ;  the  luxuriant  trees  ar 
juicy  herbage  of  the  forest  bad  i 
tired   here,  and   made  wav  to 
arid,  sti)ny  ground,  not  unlike  t 
grand  desolation  of  the  Karst.    T 
shallow  valley,  which  lav  so   his 
up  in  the  hills,   was   open    to  t 
cold  sweep  of  the  north  and 
winds,  which,  meeting  with  no  cr^ 
position,  blew  mercilessly  over  tB^* 
palm -covered  huts. 

Orteija    was   sent    on   to   recov* 
noitre;   and  by  the  time  they  got 
up  to   him,  the   whole  population 
had  collected,  and  formed  a  denae 
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round  "  the  Bony  One."  Or- 
vas  carrvinc:  on  conversation 
everybody  at  once,  and  the 
was  a    shrill    and   deafening 

but  at  the  siorht  of  two  new 
reater  objects  of  interest,  sud- 
ilencc   canic    over  tlie  niulti- 

Everv  tongue  was  hushed, 
ill  eyes  fixed  with  awe  and 
ation  on  the  ponderous  folds 
mt    Olivia's    cashmere    shawl. 

before  had  ridinjr-habit  been 
ed  with  such  success.  It 
n  half-audible  wliispers,  pro- 
ed  to  be  of  a  regal  splendour, 
Drthy  of  a  queen.  Jwcata,  being 
sed  to  the  habits  of  her  coun- 
oT>lo,  took  both  the  curiosity 
he  admiration  with  perfect 
)suro,  and  with  Otto's  aid 
unted.  Solomon's  reins  were 
ti  to  Ortega ;  and  Reata  say- 
omothiiig  in  an  imperative 
n  iSpanisli,  to  the  etfect  that 
•ody   was    to    hold    the    third 

there  was  a  wild  rush  of  all 
lale  members  of  the  commu- 
.vhich  ended  in  the  roan  be- 
ught  for  by  half-a-dozen  pairs 
awiw  arms.  The  excitement 
oned  to  terminate  in  a  reirular 
as  the  slightest  cause  will  pro- 
in  Mexico;  but  some  expres- 
lotions  of  ( Hto's  riding-whip 
I  most  of  the  cond)atants  to 
A  tall  swarthy  fellow,  with 
ered  straw  hat,  a  dark  red 
round  his  waist,  and  an  evil- 
g  scowl  on  his  face,  who  had 
among  the  hottest  of  the 
lates,  stepj)ed  back,  muttering 
'earful  sounding  Spanish  oaths 
jn  his  tooth,  and  throwing  an 
m1  glance;  at  the  lad  who  had 
xsossion  of  the  reins  and  a 
live  one  at  Otto, 
lenovor    a    rare    chance    did 

a  stranger  to  S ,  it  could 

•o  with  the  object  of  visiting 

hop.      The    inhabitants    well 

this;    and    instinotivelv   they 

led     the    way    towards     their 


proudest  building — the  tienda  of 
the  place.  Senor  Ambrosino,  the 
apotbecaly,  landlord,  cook,  barber, 

and  general  dealer  of  S ,  being 

already  forewarned  of  wliat  was  in 
store  for  him,  stood  at  the  door  of 
liis  house,  bowing  to  the  ground, 
and  repeating  protestations  of  re- 
spect and  of  his  willingness  to 
perform  any  service  that  could  be 
named. 

"  Does  el  sua  Senorio  wish  to  be 
bled,  bacios  la  manos  de  Vd  to  dine, 
or  to  have  his  hair  cut  ?"  he  began, 
in  the  most  affable  manner ;  **  or 
does  the  Scnorlta  desire  to  see  my 
silk  handkerchiefs  or  Ouayaquil 
hats,  servidor  de  Vd  ?  I  have  some 
excellent — bacios  la  manos  de  Vd — 
mescal  in  bottles,  and  some  fii-st- 
rate  fresh  leeches  which  could  be 
applied  in  a  moment,  servidor  de 
Vd ;  no  trouble,  and  moderate 
charge, — or  if  that  does  not  suit, 
will  el  suo  Senorio  name  whatever 
article  is  required  ?" 

Without  many  preliminaries  the 
errand  was  explained  ;  but  at  the 
mention  of  razors,  Senor  Ambros- 
ino's  face  clouded  over. 

**  Caramba  P^  he  exclaimed, 
adopting  an  attitude  of  theatri- 
cal despair,  "  how  unfortunate  !  If 
you  had  asked  me  for  fever-pills  or 
mantillas  (such  splendid  ones  as  I 
have,  embroidered  with  parrots  and 
palm-trees!)  —  if  yon  had  called 
upon  me  to  draw  a  tooth  or  boil 
you  a  mango,  I  should  have  re- 
joiced in  the  happiness  of  serving 
you.  But  a  razor ! — one  of  the 
only  two  on  which  I  subsist  as  a 
barber ! — im/?o/f«ible !"  and  digging 
his  hands  deep  down  into  the  pockets 
of  his  linen  trousers,  the  worthy 
shopman  planted  his  back  against 
the  wall  in  dejected  resignation. 

*'  Then  we  may  as  well  go  home 
again,  I  suppose,"  said  Otto,  turn- 
ing to  Reata  and  speaking  with  a 
bad  assumption  of  indifference. 

"  Nonsense !"  she  replied,  coolly  ; 
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*'  don't  you  8ee  that  bo  is  dying  to 
sell  yon  a  razor  ?'' 

"  But  if  he  denies  havinjf  any  for 
-sale  ?"  asked  Otto,  unable  to  per- 
ceive any  signs  of  this  ardent  wish. 

**  If  el  utio  Scnoriov/Wl  be  so  kind 
as  to  take  place,"  began  Ambrosino, 
in  a  depressed  tone  of  voice,  "  1 
will  be  happy  to  take  ott*  his  beard, 
or  his  hair,  or  both,  in  a  minute, 
hnc'ios  la  rnaiios  tie  Vd  :  no  trouble, 
and  moderate  charge." 

This  obliginjj  offer  beinjj  declined 
most  decidedly,  Sefior  Ambrosino's 
spirits  sank  to  a  point  which  was 
almost  melancholy. 

"  If  that  docs  not  suit,  then  I 
am  at  a  loss  liow  to  oblige  el  sua 
Scfiorio ;  I,  Ambrosino,  who  have 
never  been  at  a  loss  before  —  not 
even  when  I  was  asked  to  make  a 
peruke  out  of  a  buffalo's  tail.  Such 
a  s[)lendid  peruke  as  it  was !  But 
sell  a  razor!  my  only  means  of 
living  I  take  the  bread  out  of  my 
own  mouth  ! — inyjoi^aiblo  !" 

"  J  low  much  will  vou  take  for 
it  r  was  the  only  rejoinder  Keala 
made. 

*'  Sixty  pcitefasj^^  replied  Senor 
Ambrosino,  with  a  lugubrious  sigh. 

"(iive  him  thirtv,''  snid  Ueata 
in  (Jerman  to  Otto,  loaning  back 
un  her  bench. 

St' nor  And^rosino  looked  at  the 
money,  which  Otto  tossed  on  to  the 
rough-liewn  table  serving  as  counter, 
with  a  fnncroal  air,  but  without  a 
word.  The  thirty  pesetas  once  dis- 
tinctly before  his  eyes,  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  spirits  returned,  as  if 
i)y  magic.  He  produced  a  broken 
box,  contiiining  two  razors,  from 
which  ho  carefully  selected  the 
worst;  and  with  immense  ct>urtesy 
of  speech,  and  salutations  worthy 
of  an  ambassador,  he  han<led  it  over 
to  <.)tto. 

Outside  the  door,  under  a  little 
morsel    of    projt^'ting    roof,    there 

*  Till*  coiiil-coloured  snakt*. 


was  a  i-ickety  table  and  a  couple 
of  stools;  and  here,  in  sight  of 
the  admiiing  inhabitantf^  the  provi- 
sion-basket was  opened,  and  they 
ate  their  frugal  repast.  It  was  like 
a  dinner  in  a  play.  Every  action 
and  movement  could  not  have  been 
considered  with  more  attention  had 
they  been  actors  on  the  stage ;  and 
certaiidy  every  morsel  which  they 
carried  to  their  mouths  would  not 
have  been  followed  with  such  deep 
and  breathless  attention. 

"  Madrc  de  Dios,  what  a  fringe !" 
exclaimed  a  fine-looking  woman, 
who  had  pushed  boldly  to  the  very 
front  of  the  row,  pointing  to  the 
shawl,  which  Ueata  had  flung  over 
the  palisade.  **  It  is  twisted  as 
thick  as  young  cor«//7/o«."  * 

"  Car  am  ha!  yes,  a  splendid  gar- 
ment!"  echoed  a  repulsive  old 
crone,  bent  double  over  her  stick 
"  Fine  taste  the  Senorita  has,  rer- 
daderamenfe,  A  handsome  shawl 
she  has  chosen,  and  a  still  hand- 
s!)mer  atjtosoy^  hi,  hi,  hi !  They 
make  a  tine  couple.  Where  did 
she  pick  him  up,  I  wonder.  She 
must  have  been  clever  about  it, 
for  by  his  white  skin  he  is  no 
Mexican,  hi,  hi,  hi !"  she  tittered 
shrilly.  And  the  girls  alongside 
began  pushing  each  other  and 
giggling,  while  some  of  the  men 
laughed  loud  and  coaraelv. 

The  last  speakers  had  been  so 
near  that  Iveata's  quick  eaiB  had 
caught  every  wonl.  She  grew  scar- 
let, and  bit  her  lip;  and,  with  a 
nervous  dread  of  what  the  effect 
might  be  on  Otto,  she  glanced 
instinctively  at  him.  Uis  uncon- 
cerned expression,  reminded  her  re- 
assuringly tliat  the  remarks,  made 
in  Spanish,  had  been  to  him  an- 
intelligible.  Nevertheless  she  folt 
that  her  position  was  getting  awk- 
ward. Not  a  moment  longer  wonld 
she  stay  there.     All    her   innoceBfe 
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B  in  the  expedition  was 
It  was  the  first  time  that 
J  brought  in  face  of  the  un- 
t  coTisetjucnces  which  the 
it  imprudence  is  attended 
1  this  worUl ;  and  she  con- 
1  her  conduct  bitterly,  as 
onably  foolish.  Her  own 
ity  provoked  her ;  it  was 
r  less  than  inconceivable 
,  slie  thought.  IIow  could 
vc  been  so  simple  as  to  go 

expedition  of  this  sort,  a 
ay's  ride  alone  with  Otto, 
with  any  man  ?  It  was  in 
ure  to  rush  to  extreme  con- 
s;  and  at  this  moment  she 
d  not  that  Otto  must  think 
ler  very  stupid  or  else  very 
jaded. 

g  thoroughly  put  out  with 
she,  woman- like,  vented 
nour  upon  the  man  who  was 
ngly  the  cause  of  her  em- 
mcnt. 

lon't  know  why  we  are  sit- 
'  long  here !"  she  exclaimed, 
so  abruptly  as  to  upset  the 
.»gged  stool  she  had  been 
on.  "  I  am  not  in  the  least 
;  it  is  enough  to  take  away 
ppetite,  to  be  stared  at  like 
?asts  at  a  show.  If  you  are 
^aron  Bodenbach,  I  think  we 
Iter  be  going." 

am    quite    ready,"    answered 
>aying   what   was   not   true ; 

had   not  half   satisfied   the 

>etite  engendered  by  his  ride. 

eply   to  Senor   Ambrosino's 

sentences,     his     profound 

ices,    and    humble     cravinjjs 

her  iUmtre  favor,  Reata  only 

i  to  give  a  short  adios  and  a 

ight  nod  ;  and  then,  having 

her  shawl  again,  she  walked 

'  up    the    street,   and    called 

•torily  to  Ortega  to  lead  up 

rses.      She  had   not  minded 

)wd    before;    but    now   the 

f  all  those  faces  around  was 

She  felt  their  eyes   fast- 


ened on  her  with  gaping  curiosity  ; 
and  in  the  front  row  she  caught 
sigh't  of  the  odious  crooked  hag 
talking  in  eager  whispers  to  the 
women  near  her.  There  was  al- 
most reluctance  in  the  way  she 
allowed  Otto  to  help  her  into  the 
saddle ;  gladly  would  she  have  dis- 
pensed with  his  assistance  entirely, 
had  she  been  able  to  do  without  it^ 
As  it  was,  her  nerves  were  ott'  their 
usual  balance ;  she  slipped  back 
the  first  time  almost  into  his  arms, 
which  put  the  climax  to  her  ill- 
fa  umour  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
crowd.  Once  safely  in  the  saddle, 
she  did  not  wait  a  second,  but 
started  off  briskly,  scattering  the 
urchins,  who  had  been  unprepared 
for  such  a  hasty  exit,  and  leaving 
Otto  to  follow  as  best  he  could. 

A  universal  cheer,  half  ironical, 
half  encouraging,  followed  the  party ; 
and  then  in  the  next  minute  ihey 
were  out  of  hearing — alone  iu  the 
silent  valley. 

Within  the  last  hour  the  sky  had 
grown  leaden  and  heavy ;  but  not 
a  breath  was  stirring  the  air.  The 
bad  weather  was  coming,  with  less 
warning  than  it  usually  gave.  They 
might  not  reach  home  dry. 

()tto  said  as  much  to  Reata,  when 
he  was  by  her  side,  and  also  that  it 
would  be  advisable,  bad  as  the  road 
was,  to  keep  on  trotting,  if  she  did 
not  think  that  the  fatigue  would  be 
too  great  for  her.  He  had  been  no 
less  surprised  at  her  sudden  depar- 
ture than  the  inhabitants  of  S , 

and  putting  spurs  to  Maniquitii, 
had  soon  overtaken » Solomon  with 
his  steady  but  ponderous  gait. 

"Yes;  we  had  decidedly  better 
push  on,"  Reata  said,  in  answer  to 
his  apprehensions  about  the  weather. 
"  I  wish  we  were  at  home  ajjain.  I 
am  sick  of  the  whole  concern.  It 
was  very  foolish  of  us  to  start  on 
this  expedition,  when  we  knew 
that  the  rain  could  not  be  far  ottV 

"  But  surely  we  cannot   lay  the 
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wliole  blame  on  our  iinpnulencc  ? 
This  clianjje  has  come  with  iinex- 
pected  suddenness.  You  said  'yes- 
terday that  the  clouds  gather  for 
two  days,  as  a  rule,  before  the  wet 
sets  in." 

"  Did  I  ?  Then  I  have  got  wiser 
since  yesterday,"  was  her  reply, 
given  almost  sharply.  "At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  use  disputing  ;  let 
us  get  on,  for  heaven's  sake !  Or- 
tega, I  insist  on  your  sitting  quietly, 
not  dangling  your  legs  like  that 
round  *  the  Jionv  One's '  neck  :  do 
you  hear?  And  see  that  you  keep 
close  behind  us." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  trotting  will 
not  tire  you  too  much  ?"  Otto  asked, 
anxiously.  *'  The  path  is  very  rough, 
and  vou  will  be  dreadfullv  shaken." 

"But  you  have  just  said  that  it 
is  our  best  course,  and  you  knew 
that  the  path  was  rough  ;  and  be- 
sides," she  added  coldly,  "  you  nead 
not  be  dis<|uieted  on  my  account;  I 
am  not  likely  to  get  tired  on  horse- 
back." 

They  proceeded  at  a  steady  pace 
along  the  track,  intent  on  picking 
their  way  over  the  broken  ground  ; 
and  silent,  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  because  Otto,  finding  that  all 
his  attempts  at  conversati<m  had 
failed  most  deplorably,  liad  given 
them  up. 

Their  path  led  them  first  down 
the  treeless  hollow,  then  into  the 
shadow  of  the  forest,  where  they 
had  to  ride  single  tile — Otto  at  the 
head  and  "  the  Bony  One"  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  For  a  full  hour 
the  road  remained  the  same,  requir- 
ing attention  at  every  step,  and 
necessitating  a  sharp  look-out  a- 
head,  in  order  to  avoid  lioles  and 
the  numberless  tree  -  roots  which 
straggled  across  at  every  moment. 

It  was  a  monotonous  part  of  the 
forest,  with  none  of  the  mixed 
character  which  tropical  forests 
usually  present.  Cotton-trees  were 
here   the    exclusive  tenants   of   the 


ground  ;  the  riders  had  but  an  end- 
less v'lBta  of  thin  stems  standing 
straight  and  stiff,  stretching  away 
on  all  sides.  High  above  them,  in 
the  crown  of  branches  at  the  suna- 
mit,  there  was  the  unbroken  buzz- 
ing sound  of  the  wild  bees,  bum- 
ming softly  over  their  nests.  But 
even  this  was  monotonous;  and 
down  below  there  was  nothing  to 
break  the  quiet,  save  when  a  ripe 
fruit  came  down  with  a  thump  on 
the  hard  sward. 

In  spite  of  her  proud  protesta- 
tions, Reata,  before  they  bad  gone 
far,  began  to  acknowledge  to  herself 
that  she  had  overtaxed  her  strength. 
Not  having  felt  the  slightest  fatigue 
in  the  morning,  she   thought    that 
she  never   would   get   tired.      But 
galloping  over  an  even   plain,  and 
this  sort  of  continued  jogging,  to- 
gether with    the   strain   laid    upon 
the  attention,  was  a  very  different 
thing.     She  thought  with  dread  of 
the   way  still    before  her;    for  al- 
though  now   close   upon    the   end 
of  the  forest,  yet  there  was  a  locg 
expanse   of    marsh    between    them 
and  the  plain,  and  to  circumFent  it 
would  take  as  long  as  the  way  they  "^ 
had  come.     But  the  thought  of  ac — 
knowledging  lier  fatigue,  and  thu 
gaining  the  rest  she  longed   for,  sh 
repudiated  with  scorn.     It  was  not^ 
only  that  she  prided  herself  ou  her^ 
tintiring  strength  in  equestrian  ex — - 
ercise,  but  how  could  she  now  d 
mean  herself  before  the  man  wh 
cnxietv   on    her  account    she  ha 
treated  so  disparagingly  ? 

At  last  the  cotton -trees  were 
in  the  rear,  and  now  there  lay 
fore  them  a  clear  space  which 
would  have  to  cross  before  enterin 
on  the  path  among  the  tall  bosh 
to  the    left  —  the  only  practicabl^^*^ 
road  to  the  plain. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  tb 
shadow  of  the  trees,  they  peicciTi 
the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  at  i 
foot  of  a  wild-pear  bush.    Ue 
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liis  head  at  the  sound  of  their 
liorses'  hoofs,  and  while  they  ap- 
proached kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
them  with  an  intent  stare. 

He  had  a  heavy  red  sash  lied 
round  his  waist,  and  an  evil  scowl 
on  his  face;  and,  moreover,  there 
"«vas  something:  stuck  in  his  waist- 
l^and — something:  that  had  not  been 
"there  before,  when  they  had  seen 
"this  man  in  the  village — somethinsT 
'that  shone  like  well-polished  metal. 
^When  they  had  jjot  a  dozen  paces 
»earer.  Otto  saw  that  it  was  a  pair 
of  pistols. 

The  man  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 

"them  as  they  passed  him  close,  and 

"when  they  looked  back  at  him  he 

was  still  in  the  same  position — still 

hending  forward  eagerly,  with    his 

face  towards  them. 

"I  did  not  notice  before  that 
that  fellow  carried  pistols,"  Otto 
remarked,  when  the  bushes  had 
hidden  the  man  from  view. 

*'  I  know  he  had  none,"  she 
answered. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  it  looks  almost 
as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  us," 
said  Otto,  laughing,  but  with  a 
shade  of  real  anxietv  in  his  tone ; 
then,  as  he  suddenly  perceived  the 
paleness  of  her  face,  and  attributing 
it  to  her  nervousness,  "  there  is  not 
tlie  slightest  cause  for  alarm,  Friiu- 
lein  Reata.  Althouijli  we  have  not 
got  any  arms  with  us,  remember 
that  we  are  mounted,  and  that 
scoundrel  is  on  foot.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  should  overtake 
us." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  answered, 
throwing  back  her  head  haughtily ; 
**  but  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
man  could  very  easily  overtake  us 
bv  cuttiiin:  through  the  marsh ;  it 
will  not  bear  a  horse's  weight,  but 
it  will  a  man's.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  his  shooting  us, 
that  I  can  see." 

"  lie  shall  not  touch  a  hair  of 
your  head  while  I  have  breath  re- 
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raaining  1"  Otto  exclaimed,  excit- 
edly. 

**  If  we  are  both  to  be  shot, 
which  seems  to  me  highly  improb- 
able," she  replied,  in  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  which,  with  her,  was 
the  usual  form  of  ill-humour,  "  it  is 
no  matter  which  of  us  is  first," 

Otto  again  relapsed  into  dis- 
couraged silence. 

Would  the  path  ever  come  to 
an  end  ?  Reata  asked  herself  every 
minute.  Each  pace  made  her  feel 
more  faint  and  giddy.  It  was  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  breakfast  had 
in  reality  been  her  only  meal  that 
day.  She  was  glad  that  Otto  was 
on  in  front,  for  he  could  not  see  how 
pale  her  cheeks  were  getting,  nor 
how  convulsively  she  was  clutching 
on  to  the  saddle  to  steady  herself. 
The  shawl  seemed  to  be  dragging 
down  her  legs  like  lead ;  the  bushes 
and  stones  were  dancing  before  her 
eyes  in  an  endless  monotony.  The 
little  white  lilies  that  grew  thickly 
between  the  tufts  of  rank  marsh- 
grass,  and  which  she  had  thought  so 
pretty  in  the  morning,  now  seemed 
to  her  ghastly  and  shapeless. 

Well  she  knew  that  with  a  single 
word  she  could  put  an  end  to  all 
this  misery,  but  her  foolish  pride 
would  not  let  her  speak ;  and  be- 
sides, she  shrank  with  morbid  dread 
from  anything  that  might  prolong 
this  tete-a-tete^  which  she  so  much 
wished  over.  No  :  she  would  man- 
age to  hold  out,  she  thought;  and 
then,  in  the  next  minute,  she  called 
out  faintlv  to  Otto  to  sav  that  she 
wanted  a  rest ;  but  she  said  '*  Baron 
Bodenbach"  in  such  a  low  voice 
that  he  did  not  hear,  and  kept 
steadily  on.  She  almost  felt  glad 
that  he  hadn't  heard  her;  bat 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  they 
had  got  to  the  end  of  the  marsh, 
almost  on  to  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
and  Otto  turned  round  towards  her, 
her  last  resolution  gave  way,  and 
she   slid   off   her  horse  and  stood 
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beside  it^  looking  as  if  she  would 
faint. 

Ho  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant, 
with  a  face  almost  as  white  as  her 
own. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  are  vou  ill  ? 
What  has  happened?"  nnd,  hnlf 
timidly,  he  put  out  his  arm  as  if 
to  support  her;  but  she  frowned, 
and  drew  back  a  step. 

"  No,  no,  please  don't,"  she  said, 
speaking  with  a  mixture  of  ahirm 
and  liaughtiness ;  "  I  am  quite  well, 
only  tired.  I  shall  rest  a  minute, 
and  I — 1  should  like  some  water." 

*'  You  shall  have  some  directly," 
he  answered,  confidently,  although 
he  had  uo  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
there  was  a  drop  of  water  within 
three  miles — the  water  in  the  marsh 
I)einu  fotid  and  undrinkable.  "  l^ut 
oh,  Friiulein  Rcala,  why  did  you 
not  speak  before  ?  It  lias  been  loo 
much  for  vou.  What  a  brute  I 
was  not  to  guess  that!  If  you  can 
only  reach  that  bank  over  there, 
there  is  a  dry  sheltered  spot  where 
vou  can  rest." 

Reata  shook  her  head  in  reply; 
but  she  was  forced  to  take  liis 
profiored  arm  for  support,  which 
she  did  with  the  less  reluctance  as 
a  vajjue  conviction  rose  in  her  mind 
that  if  she  did  faint  he  would 
(jarry  her,  and  that  would  be  much 
worse. 

With  a  siijh  of  relief  slie  sank 
«lown  on  to  the  soft  cushion  of 
grass,  and  leant  back  against  the 
little  piece  of  steep  bank,  which 
to  her  seemed  more  delicious  than 
any  arm-chair  she  had  ever  sat  in. 

iJy  wonderful  good-luck  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was,  at  a  short 
distance — not  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred paces,  in  fact — a  draw-well ; 
<)n<?  <»f  those  used  to  water  the  herds 
of  horses  that  inhabit  the  plateaux. 
Ortega  was  despatched  with  a  flask 
to  be  filled ;  and  meanwhile  Otto 
made  fast  the  horees  to  the  stoutest 
bushes  he  could  tlnd,  and  Keata  sat 


quite  still,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
enjoying  the  feeling  of  entire  re- 
pose and  the  sudden  quiet  which 
had  come  over  her.  And  yet  she 
could  not  quite  do  away  with  the 
anger  she  felt  against  herself  and 
against  Otto— an  anger  that  sprang 
from  alarm.  Her  mind  was  full  of 
contradictions  at  this  moment ;  she 
felt  provoked  and  grateful,  annoyed 
and  relieved,  all  at  once.  On  the 
whole,  annoyauce  had  the  upper 
hand ;  and  she  replied  to  Otto's 
inquiries  in  the  same  cool  tone  she 
had  used  towards  him  during  the 
last  two  hours.  It  seemed  almost 
as  if  she  wanted  to  make  up  for 
the  weakness  which  had  forced  her 
to  lean  on  him,  by  the  repelling  ici- 
ness  of  her  manner.  The  chanpre, 
inexplicable  as  it  was  to  bim, 
wounded  him  deeply.  Think  as 
he  might,  he  was  not  able  to  call 
to  mind  a  single  circumstance,  even 
the  slightest,  by  which  he  could 
have  given  her  cause  for  offence. 
Even  granted  that  her  humour  was 
variable,  and  that  over-fatigue  was 
telling  on  it,  still  he  thought  tliat 
some  deeper  ground  nmst  bo  under- 
lying. Could  it  bo  that  she  had 
guessed  his  feelings,  and  wanted  to 
crush  his  hopes  at  once?  Or  bad 
she  taken  a  sudden  violent  hatred 
to  him  \  What  would  he  not  give 
if  only  she  would  speak  to  bini  as 
she  had  spoken  yesterday — as 'she 
had  spoken  during  the  last  ten  days! 

''  I  wish  I  had  gone  for  the  water 
myself,"  he  said,  after  some  silence. 
^^  That  boy  is  sure  to  take  his  time 
about  it.'' 

**You  couldn't  have  gone  faster 
than  Ortega,  and  probably  you  would 
not  have  knoM-n  how  to  drew  the 
water." 

'^  I  should  have  managed  some- 
how," said  Otto,  colouring  slightly, 
with  a  foolish  feeling  of  mortifica- 
tion. "  I  am  not  as  awkward  as  it 
seems  I  appear.  But  I  wish  yon 
would  be  persuaded  to  drink  a  little 
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^^^e.    I   am  sure    it  would  revive 
vou  " 

**  No,  thank  tou,"  she  answered, 
aaortly. 

**  It  may  be  ten  minutes  before 
the  water  comes " 

**  Well,  I  can  wait  for  it ;  and 
t>esides,  I  feel  a  great  deal  better 
oow.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
horses  are  safelv  fastened  ?  It 
vrould  not  do  to  have  one  of  them 
Escaping." 

Otto,  for  answer,  bent  aside  the 
twigs  of  the  bushes  to  the  nght, 
iind  disclosed  a  partial  view  of  the 
liorses,  in  reality  not  more  than  a 
<iozcn  yards  from  them,  although 
liidden  by  the  dense  foliage.  Solo- 
mon, who  was  the  uearesi;,  had  not 
lost  a  single  instant  in  stretching 
liis  ponderous  limbs  on  the  grass, 
and  was  enjoying  the  unexpected 
rest.  Maraquita,  alongside,  stood 
erect,  looking  over  her  shoulder, 
and,  with  ears  bent  forward  and 
dilated  nostrils,  appeared  to  be 
i*traiuing  to  catch  some  distant 
:JOund,  or  snuffing  something  in 
the  air  far  off.  "The  Bony  One," 
forming  the  outpost,  was  making 
better  use  of  his  opportunities,  in- 
dulging in  a  heaity  meal  on  all  the 
branches  within  his  reach. 

"  Apparently  you  have  little  con- 
fidence in  my  arrangements,  Frau- 
lein  Reata,"  said  Otto,  half  re- 
proachfully, as  he  let  the  twigs  fall 
back  into  their  place.  "  Do  you  not 
think  that  a  cavalry  soldier  ought 
at  least  to  be  ;ablo  to  encamp  his 
horses  safelv  V^ 

"  How  can  I  have  confidence, 
when  I  have  had  so  little  experience 
in  the  efficiency  of  your  arrange- 
ments ?"  she  answered,  trying  to 
speak  lightly ;  but  even  in  speak- 
ing she  rejrretted  her  words. 

Otto  was  sitting  at  a  few  paces 
from  her,  diligently  digging  the 
head  of  his  riding-whip  into  the 
ground  alonijside  of  him.  He 
looked   up   at    her   quickly  as   she 


spoke,  and  then  continued  his  dig- 
ging, as  he  said  in  a  voice  much 
graver  than  was  his  wont,  *'  How 
long,  then,  do  you  require  to  know 
a  person  before  you  feel  confidence 
in  him  V 

"  What  is  the  use  of  askmg  such 
pointless  questions?"  she  said,  pet- 
tishly. "  Of  course  there  are  seme 
people  in  whom  one  never  can  feel 
confidence,  while  othei-s  one  would 
trust  at  once." 

There  was  a  pause.  Otto  had 
not  raised  his  eyes  again,  but  sat 
scooping  away  as  before,  making  a 
deep  hole  in  the  ground.  At  last, 
in  a  very  low  tone — so  low  that 
she  only  just  caught  the  words — 
he  said,  "  I  wonder  to  which  of 
these  two  classes  I  belons: !" 

It  could  hardly  have  been  in- 
tended for  her  ears ;  and  so  there 
was  no  answer  needed,  which  was 
fortunate,  as  Just  at  that  moment 
Reata  felt  unable  to  say  a  word. 
The  air  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
become  stifling.  "  It  must  be  the 
rain  in  the  atmosphere  which  makes 
it  so  heavy  and  choking,"  she 
thought,  although  she  could  not 
remember  ever  having  expenenced 
this  precise  sensation  before.  Some- 
thing, she  knew  not  exactly  wbat^ 
was  going  to  happen  ;  and  she  sat 
still,  not  daring  to  move  or  hardly 
to  breathe,  in  the  fear  of  hastening 
what  was  to  come.  And  yet  an 
almost  hysterical  desire  overpowered 
her  to  make  some  movement  or  say 
some  word  which  would  break  the- 
spell.  Her  heart  was  beating  fast 
and  hot  with  dread  of  what  Otto's - 
next  words  might  be. 

In  her  leaning  posture,  from 
under  her  half-closed  eyelids,  she 
could  just  see  the  profile  of  his 
handsome  features  clearly  defined- 
against  the  background  of  leaden 
sky.  Dark  masses  of  clouds  were 
towering  in  all  directions ;  they 
lowered  sullenly,  and  hovered  with 
threatening  weight  over  the  line  of 
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111  Us  opposite.  There  was  nothing 
wanted  but  a  breath  of  air  to  com- 
plete the  bursting  of  the  storm. 
As  yet,  a  deadly  stillness  lay  on  all 
nature — it,  too,  seemed  spellbound, 
unable  to  find  voice  or  breath. 
Far  up   above  their  heads,  two 


black  specks  were  floatiQg,  the  only 
moving  objects  in  this  vast  calm. 
Larger  and  larger  they  grew  in  de- 
scending; and  now  they  could  hear 
faintly  the  sharp  eagle-cry,  as  the 
great  birds  balanced  in  mid -air,  to 
espy  the  bearings  to  their  rocky  nest. 


CHAPTER    XII. LOSS    AND    GAIN. 


"  In  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  if  Love  be  onre, 
Faith  and  unfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers : 
Uiifuitli  in  auglit  is  want  of  faith  in  all.*' 

— VivuBN'8  Sonj, 


Something  came  fluttering  down 
through  the  air — an  eagle's  feather. 
Reata's  eyes  followed  it,  and  in  so 
doing  she  caught  sight  of  Ortega 
coming  towards  them  running. 
lie  was  running  very  fast,  and 
seemed  to  be  calling  out  some- 
thing; but  the  distance  made  it 
unintelligible. 

While  she  was  still  lookinjr  at 
him,  there  was  a  slight  noise  near 
them — a  crash  of  branches  —  the 
hasty  stamp  and  snort  of  horses, 
and  then  the  thunder  of  galloping 
hoofs. 

**  The  horses  are  running  away  !" 
cried  Reata,  springing  to  her  feet; 
and  as  she  said  the  words,  tliere 
shot  past  the  opening  in  the  bnshes, 
not  six  paces  from  them,  a  man  on 
horseback,  mounted  on  Don  Ram- 
irez, dniG:<;in<x  bv  her  reins  the  mare 
Maraquita  —  both  horses  plunging 
fearfully. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  less  than 
half  a  minute.  In  the  next,  Otto 
rushed  forward  to  where  the  soli- 
tary Solomon,  now  at  last  startled 
out  of  his  usual  composure,  stood 
pawing  the  ground  and  making 
furious  efforts  to  get  his  head  free. 
With  one  tremendous  tug,  which 
tore  down  half  a  branch,  and  with 
the  help  of  Ortega — who  had  now 
come  up  breathless — Otto  loosened 
the  reins.  His  foot  was  in  the  stir- 
rup, when  he  was  stopped,  held  back 
by  Reata's  hand  on  his  arm. 


"  Don't,  don't  go  after  him  !  lie 
ha^  got  pistols;  did  yon  not  see? 
You  will  be  shot  ])on't  go,  Otto, 
for  my  sake !" 

She  was  clinging  on  to  his  arm ; 
and,  by  the  nervous  clutch  of  her 
fingers,  he  could  feel  the  convulsive 
trembling  that  ran  through  her 
frame.  Every  trace  of  colour  had 
fied  from  her  face ;  all  her  life 
seemed  gone  to  her  eyes — those 
wonderful  dark  eyes,  which  even 
in  the  calmest  repose  were  enthral- 
ling, which  only  wanted  the  tonch 
of  passion  to  make  their  beauty 
irresistible. 

There  was  passion  in  them  now 
— a  sudden  revelation  of  pa.ssion, 
both  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice. 
Well  she  knew  that  a  Mexiean 
would  not  think  twice  about  shootr 
ing  his  pursuer ;  but  it  could  not  be 
fear  for  the  safety  of  a  mere  friend 
which  thus  transformed  her  in  a 
minute.  She  had  never  looked, 
never  spoken,  like  this  before. 

*^  For  your  sake,  Reata !  Say 
that  again !"  cried  Otto,  in  a  glad 
voice.  The  happiness  painted  on 
his  face,  as  he  turned  back  towards 
her,  almost  frightened  Reata.  The 
crisis  was  coming  now ;  and  abe 
had  brought  it  on  herself. 

With  a  sudden  step  backwards 
she  dropped  his  arm,  and  stood 
trembling  afresh;  but  now  wjth 
fright  at  what  she  had  done. 

Meanwhile    Ortega,    taking    the 
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law  into  his  own  hands,  had 
mounted,  and  was  gone  in  pursuit. 

"  Reata  !  darling  Reata !"  cried 
Otto,  as  he  seized  both  her  passive, 
unresisting  hands  in  his  firm  grasp. 
At  the  touch  of  her  fingers,  horse- 
stealer and  horses,  the  need  of  the 
moment,  vanished  from  before  his 
mental  vision,  as  things  that  had 
never  been.  *'  What  would  I  not  do 
for  your  sake,  and  for  your  love !" 

The  colour  had  come  back  to  her 
checks  with  a  nish ;  she  felt  it 
welling  up  from  her  heart,  as  it 
liad  come  upon  her  in  the  forest 
yesterday.  Uer  hands  no  longer 
remained  passive ;  she  struggled  to 
release  them,  so  as  to  liide  her  face 
and  shut  out  that  burning  eager 
gaze  which  sought  to  meet  hers. 

She  drooped  her  head,  she  turned 
it  aside ;  but  still  she  had  not 
spoken. 

'*  Will  you  not  say  that  you  love 
mel"  he  asked,  speaking  low,  and 
gently  drawing  her  towards  him. 
'*  Will  you  not  make  me  the  happi- 
est man  on  earth  by  one  word,  one 
little  word  ?  I  cannot  live  without 
your  love.  Reata,  can  you  say  you 
love  me  f 

There  was  passion,  truth,  happi- 
ness in  his  voice;  there  was  every- 
thing but  doubt.  Indeed,  why- 
should  it  be  ?  Socially  speaking, 
all  the  balance  was  in  his  favour ; 
but  never  having  loved  a  woman  as 
truly  as  the  one  who  stood  before 
him  now,  he  came  very  near  to 
undervahiinff  his  own  advantarjes 
— as  near  as  was  in  his  nature ; 
and  had  not  that  look  of  hers  been 
so  betraying,  he  might  still  have 
doubted. 

Could  she  say  that  she  loved 
him?  The  answer,  which  last  night 
had  floated  so  dim  and  unformed 
in  her  mind,  was  now  clear.  She 
felt  sure  that  she  loved  him  ;  but 
she  did  not  know  how  to  say  it. 
A  confused  idea,  perhaps  connected 
with  the  marriage  service,  came  into 


her  mind,  that  it  was  necessary,  on 
such  occasions,  to  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly the  monosyllable  expected 
of  her;  but  speech  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  her  for  ever.  She  cleared 
her  throat,  and  tried  to  Bpeak ;  the 
word  would  not  come — and  instead, 
her  lips  trembled  into  a  conscious, 
happy  smile. 

It  was  answer  enough  for  Otto. 
He  dropped  her  tightly  -  clasped 
hands,  only  to  put  his  arms  around 
her  shrinkinor  fiorure  and  draw  her 
close  to  himself. 

The  rising  wind,  which  swept 
softly  but  with  growing  breath  over 
the  withered  grass,  stirred  her  hair 
and  cooled  her  hot  cheeks. 

Far  away  the  eagles  had  soared 
by  this  time;  slowly  and  calmly, 
with  outspread  wings,  they  were 
dropping  into  their  nest,  as  if 
thankful  to  be  at  home  again. 

Reata  allowed  herself  to  be 
drawn  into  those  strong  arms, 
which  held  her  with  such  a  gentle 
touch;  and  giving  up  all  resist- 
ance, she  let  her  head  sink  on 
his  shoulder.  This  way,  at  least, 
she  could  hide,  her  burning  face 
from  the  light  of  day. 

*'  My  beloved,  my  beautiful 
Reata !"  murmured  Otto,  bending 
over  her,  speaking  in  an  intoxicat- 
ed, intoxicating  whisper.  He  did 
that  sort  of  thing  so  well ;  he  had 
done  it  so  often  before — but  never 
as  truly,  never  as  passionately,  as 
now. 

Every  worldly  consideration  was 
swept  away ;  the  rich  maniage 
which  was  to  brincj  him  a  comfort- 
able  independence,  the  charms  of 
riches,  Comtesse  Ualka,  the  wishes 
of  his  family — they  all  melted  be- 
fore the  liquid  softness  of  Reata^s 
eyes. 

They  stood  there,  these  two 
happy  beings,  or  these  two  young 
fools,  whichever  you  choose  to  call 
them,  in  the  quickly  gathering 
darkness  of  the  approaching  storm^ 
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knowino^  and  feeling  nothing  out- 
side tlieir  circle  of  happiness;  un- 
conscious that  the  ever- blackening 
clouds  had  sunk  and  covered  the 
bhie  hills  opposite,  and  that  the 
wind,  till  then  stcalino:  noiselessly 
along,  its  progress  marked  only  by 
the  bending  blades  and  quivering 
leaves,  had  gained  a  voice — a  low 
wail  in  the  distance,  a  sharp  rust- 
ling in  the  bushes  close  at  hand  ; 
unconscious  also  that  they  were 
miles  from  home,  and  bereft  of  the 
means  of  getting  there. 

A  loud  neijjfh  close  at  hand  re- 
called  thorn  from  their  hrief  trance. 
Reata  started,  and  looked  up  for 
the  fi i-st  time  again  ;  and  Otto 
gathered  his  senses  together,  and 
remembered  where  they  were. 

Far  o(F  on  the  plain  two  figures 
were  disappearinfj.  Don  Ramirez, 
urged  on  by  the  horse-stcaler's  piti- 
less spurs,  stretched  his  bony  legs 
over  the  plain  ;  fifty  paces  behind, 
Ortega  pressing  Solomon  to  the 
puisuit,  but  with  every  stride  los- 
ing on  the  chestnut's  ])ace.  Mara- 
quita,  before  they  had  got  half  that 
distiince,  had  reared  straight  up  and 
broken  away ;  and  after  careering 
over  the  grass  wildly  for  some  min- 
utes, came  galloping  back  towards 
her  post,  where  she  stood  still  at  a 
little  distance,  shaking  her  mane 
in  the  triumph  of  escape — every 
muscle  quivering  under  htr  glossy 
skin. 

A  little  coaxing  and  a  bunch  of 
grass  held  out  towards  her  were 
enough  to  quiet  her.  She  came  up 
with  coquettish,  hesitating  step, 
and  allowed  Otto  to  take  her  reins 
and  make  them  fast  to  a  branch. 

Heavy  drops  of  rain  were  begin- 
ning to  fall,  pattering  on  to  the 
broad-leaved  plants,  and  thickening 
cverv  moment. 

Otto,  now  fairly  aroused  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  was  at  his 
wits'  end  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

"  IJow   angry    my  aunt   will    be 


with  me?**  She  will  think  it  is  all 
my  fault." 

"I  will  make  it  all  ri<;ht  with 
her ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  '  the 
Bony  One '  that  is  lost.  How  f;ood 
of  Maraquita  to  come  back !  There 
is  a  farmhouse  not  half  an  bour^n 
ride  from  here,  if  we  could  only 
reach  it ;  but  how  ?" 

''  I  suppose  Maraquita  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  carry  us  both  ?" 
Otto  put  in. 

"If  Solomon  had  returned,"  he 
added  more  seriously,  *'  the  matter 
would  have  been  simplified.  You 
could  have  gone  on  alone ;  but  as 
it  is,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
set  out  on  foot,  leading  Maraquita.'* 

"Oh,  but  1  could  easily  ride 
Maraquita,"  she  interrupted  ;  "  only 
— only — 1  should  not  like  leaving 
you  alone,  Baron  Bodcnbach." 

Otto  turned  towards  her  with  a 
reproachful  look  in  his  fine  eyes. 
"  Why  don't  you  call  uio  as  you 
did  before  V^ 

"Did  I?  Oh,  but  that  was 
difierent.  I  can't  do  it  a£:aiTi.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
do  it  figain." 

"  Then  1  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  let  ^o  vour  hands  till 
you  do  so ;  and  we  shall  have  to 
stand  here  all  niglit,  and  will  be 
soaked  through.  Say,  •  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  you,  Otto.' " 

Otto  usually  got  what  he  wanted 
from  women  when  he  asked  for  it 
in  that  tone  and  with  that  look; 
and,  of  course,  ho  got  what  he 
wanted  now. 

Heavier  and  heavier  were  the 
rain-drops  falling,  driven  by  the 
fitful  gusts  of  wind,  whose  plain- 
tive, distant  wail  ha<l  changed  into 
an  angry  howl.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Otto  dreaded  the  notion 
of  letting  Reata  go  on  alone  on  tho 
mare,  but  it  was  the  less  of  two 
evils.  lie  was  compelled  to  trust 
to  her  courage  and  power  of  keep- 
ing her  seat.     Even  by  the  time  be 
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had  settled  her   in  the  saddle    her 
thin  dress  was  wet  through. 

**  Good -bye,"  she  said,  timidly, 
puttiTiiy  her  hand  in  his,  and  look- 
ing at  him  as  if  they  were  going 
to  be  parted  for  weeks,  instead  of 
for  an  hour.  "  You  cannot  mistake 
the  wav  if  vou  follow  the  edffe  of 
the  forest." 

lie  let  go  her  hand  and  gave  the 
mare  her  head.  Maraquita  went  off 
with  a  bound  ;  but  Otto,  following 
her  with  his  heart  in  his  eves,  saw 
her  fall  into  a  settled  gallop,  which 
put  Iiis  worst  anxieties  at  rest. 

The  blood  was  coursing  so  hotly 
throuorh  his  veins  that  he  felt  no 
chill  from  the  rain  that  was  soak- 
ing through  his  light  summer-coat. 
As  long  as  the  blinding  drops  would 
allow  him,  he  kept  his  eyes  on 
Maraquita's  lessening  figure ;  but 
soon  she  was  lost  sight  of,  and, 
heading  the  wind,  he  set  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  farmhouse. 

In  the  morning  they  had  cut 
right  across  the  plain,  but  now  he 
had  to  skirt  the  bushes  to  the  left 
in  order  to  gain  their  place  of  refuge. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  way 
was  so  unmistakably  simple ;  for 
Otto,  paying  no  heed  to  his  steps, 
press<Hl  on  mechanically,  living  over 
in  thought  the  bliss  which  the  last 
half-hour  had  created  for  him  on 
earth.  lie  called  himself  a  man 
blessed  among  a  thousand  for  gain- 
ing such  a  prize,  —  for  being  the 
first  who  had  awakened  that  pure 
and  u!itouched  atfection.  How 
<juickly  the  happiness  of  his  life 
had  sprung  up !  It  had  grown  up 
with  such  a  rapid  growth  that  he 
scarce  noticed  it  till  it  had  taken 
root  in  his  soul  and  entwined  his 
everv  thought.  Not  three  weeks 
ago  he  did  not  know  her,  did  not 
guess  that  she  existed,  and  now  she 
was  his  own  ;  she  had  given  herself 
to  him  with  that  complete  unre- 
serve of  action  which  was  her  great 
characteristic. 


Never  had  he  dreamt  of  euch 
unmixed  liappiuess  as  what  he  felt 
when  he  held  Reata  in  his  arms. 
He  began  recalling  every  fleeting 
expression  in  her  eyes,  every  word, 
every  movement  With  what  divine 
grace  she  had  shrunk,  and  yet  yield- 
ed, as  he  drew  her  towards  him ! 
Her  very  silence,  not  hesitating, 
but   timid,  was   eloquence   to   him. 

However  hotly  the  blood  is  coui-s- 
ing  through  a  man's  veins,  a  strong 
pour  of  rain  and  a  cutting  blast  will 
in  the  end  damp  and  chill  him.  A 
loose  bunch  of  leaves,  torn  off  and 
earned  by  the  wind,  flew  straight 
into  Otto's  face,  and  their  dripping 
wetness  roused  him  a  little  from  his 
dreams,  and  made  him  feel  more 
aware  of  the  wind  and  weather 
against  which  he  was  struggling. 

It  was  not  late,  but  darkness 
was  gathering  over  all  the  country 
around — not  the  darkness  of  night, 
but  of  a  fearful  storm. 

The  worst  was  yet  to  come ;  for 
thoucjh  the  water  had  not  ceased 
raining  down  a  second,  there  were 
heavier  clouds  still  to  break — clouds 
which  came  rushinsr  before  the 
wind,  banded  together  in  compact 
black  masses,  all  towards  one  point, 
uniting  their  forces  for  a  grand  ex- 
plosion. 

Had  it  not  been  that  ho  was 
walking  in  the  shelter  of  the  bushes, 
Otto  could  not  have  kept  his  foot- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  blast  which 
came  sweeping  over  the  plain,  bend- 
ing the  pliable  branches  down  to 
the  ground,  snapping  off  the  little 
brittle  ends  of  twigs  which  resist- 
ed its  breath.  'Midst  its  howling, 
now  grown  hollow  and  fearful,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  it,  was 
another  sound  —  the  long  -  drawn 
howling  of  the  prairie  wolves,  at 
all  times  striking  the  8tranger*B  ear 
with  dismay,  and  which  the  mighty 
gale  now  bore  upon  its  wings,  and 
made  fantastically  weird. 

Otto     shivered    as  he    threw    a 
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glance  across  the  wide  lonely  ex- 
panse to  his  riglit — he  the  only 
human  being  for  far  around.  Pres- 
ently he  started;  for  he  seemed  to 
see  through  the  gloom  an  anny  of 
spectres  flying  towards  him.  Were 
those  not  their  ghastly  helmets  and 
pennons  he  could  discern  \  No  ;  it 
was  only  the  herd  of  white  horses 
they  had  passed  in  the  morning, 
— like  him,  seeking  to  escape  the 
storm,  lie  conld  sec  their  nmnes 
flying  as  they  rushed  past  him,  the 
herders  at  tlie  head,  and  the  foals 
mnuing  wildly  at  the  side. 

Would  Kcata  be  under  shelter 
vet  ?  he  asked  liimself,  as  his  teelh 
began  to  chatter  with  cold  ;  and  at 
the  thought  of  her  he  quickened 
his  pace,  thinking  more  of  the 
happiness  of  meeting  than  of  the 
urgency  of  getting  under  roof. 

During  a  temporary  hill  in  the 
storm  his  mind  returned  instinc- 
tively to  the  delightful  occupation 
of  castle-building.  lUit  no  joy  in 
this  world  is  without  alloy ;  and  in 
painting  his  future,  lia])pincss  with 
Rcata  the  inconvenient  question 
suddenly  obtru<led  itself  on  his 
mind,  "  What  are  we  to  live  upon  ?'' 

"Upon  love,"  he  probably  would 
have  answered  had  he  been  Ave 
vears  vounuer  :  but  Otto,  althouah 
he  was  madly  in  love — althongh 
jnst  now  he  had  been  losing  sight 
of  evervthintj  but  his  love — was  no 
fool,  lie  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
strugj]jles  of  poverty  in  his  own 
family — he  had  felt  (and  this  was 
more  imjmrtant)  too  much  of  the 
sting  of  poverty  in  his  own  person 
— to  forjxet  its  existence  ft>r  hmi;. 

Suddenly  now,  jis  he  struggled 
against  the  wind,  with  the  rain- 
<lrops  boating  in  his  face,  he  real- 
ised all  at  once  that  the  step  he  had 
taken  overturned,  with  one  blow, 
the  plans  he  had  so  carefully  laid 
out  for  the  future.  lie  had  always 
said  that  his  marri.ige  should  better 
his  fortunes.     In  taking  a  wife  he 


would  have  done  ivith  Bcrimping 
and  poverty. 

Up  to  this  moment,  even  since 
aware  of  his  love,  be  had  never  been 
distinct  with  himself  as  to  what  he 
meant  to  do.  The  slight  twingre 
which  damped  his  enthusiastic  joy, 
although  it  was  not  regret — it  could 
not  be  regret  —  yet  savoured  of 
something  like  disappointment  at 
the  downfall  of  all  the  hopeii  he 
had  hitherto  cherished ;  for,  after 
all,  Otto  was  but  human. 

He  had  nothing  beyond  his  par, 
not  to  speak  of  his  debts;  and 
Kcata  could  have  no  money  of  her 
own.  Of  course  there  was  still 
uncle  Max's  will  to  look  to ;  and  if 
that  failed,  of  course  aunt  Olivia 
could  make  everything  easy,  if  she 
chose.  Simultaneouslv  came  the 
thought,  *^  How  will  she  take  the 
news  i  lleata  is  a  wonderful  favour- 
ite; but  old  ladies  are  cranky.  I 
think  it  will  be  better,  decidedly 
better,  to  l>c  on  the  safe  side,  and 
not  say  anything  for  the  pn?Bent, 
until  I  can  see  liow  the  ground  lieft. 
It  would  not  be  fair  towards  my 
darling  Keata  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  anything  that  might  come  to 
me  from  mv  aunt.  1  must  talk  it 
over  with  Keata,  and  trv  to  make 
her  understand  our  position.  Of 
course  she  knows  nothing;  about  the 
value  of  money  yet; — how  should 
she  ?  she  has  never  had  any  in  her 
hands.  But  supposing  she  should 
not  want  to  keep  a  secret  from  the 
old  lady,  if  she  should  e.xert  that 
will  of  hers?  l>ut  no,  there  is  no 
fear  of  that."  And  Otto,  alone  as 
he  was  in  the  darkness,  smiled  at 
the  recollection  of  her  soft  confid- 
ing look.  How  easily  she  had 
given  way  to  the  iirst  thing  he 
had  asked  of  her! 

Yes, — his  Reata  was  an  angel, 
a  priceless  gem ;  and  everything 
would  be  right  somehow,  Otto 
murmured  to  himself,  incoherently. 
When   would  he  see    her   again  ff 
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Would  Le  ever  reach  that  con- 
foanded  farrahousc  ? 

He  had  soon  talked  himself  back 
into  a  glow  of  delight;  but  far 
down  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  there 
was  a  faint  feeling  of  unrest.  A 
chord  had  been  touched  which 
would  not  cease  to  vibrate,  and 
every  now  and  then  jarred  on  the 
sweet  music  of  his  love.  It  was 
as  if  the  first  little  cloud,  weak 
and  fleecy,  but  still  a  cloud,  had 
risen  on  the  spotless  heaven  of  his 
happiness. 

That  confounded  farmhouse  was 
reached  at  last,  but  not  till  after 
what  seemed  to  Otto  an  eternity. 

A  low  broad  -  roofed  building, 
standing  within  a  rough  palisade. 
Otto  saw  a  light  gleaming  through 
the  half-open  door — heard  a  wild 
confused  barking,  as  a  cascade  of 
dogs  came  rushing  out ;  and  then, 
as  he  stepped  in,  there  was  a  de- 
lightful sensation  of  sudden  warmth 
and  shelter  from  the  stormy  ele- 
ments. 

Reata  was  sitting  before  a  great 
roaring  fire,  in  the  place  of  honour, 
the  farmer's  family  grouped  round 
her  in  attitudes  of  picturesque 
reverence.  She  started  up  with  a 
cry  of  delight ;  and  the  first  glance 
of  her  eyes  swept  all  worldly  con- 
siderations out  of  Otto's  head. 

The  dogs — great  shaggy  starved- 
looking  beasts,  with  a  wolfish  taint 
about  them — came  in  snarling  at 
his  heels. 

''Down,  all  of  you  !"  said  Reata, 
addressing  them  in  Spanish, 
'^  Come  here  directly,  Reganon, 
You  know  you  are  the  worst  dog. 
The  others  are  bad  enough ;  but 
vou  are  far  the  worst.  You  are  to 
sit  down  here  near  me.   Couch,  sir !" 

**  Is  that  meant  for  me  also  ?" 
asked  Otto,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  looking  up  from  his  sit- 
ting posture  into  her  face. 


"  Ob,  how  cold  you  are,  and  how 
wet!"  she  said,  laying  her  band 
lightly  on  his  sleeve,  clammy  and 
drenched  with  moisture.  "  And 
you  are  shivering  too." 

He  could  feel  the  warmth  of  her 
little  hand  on  his  arm,  and  longed 
to  seize  it,  and  hold  it  as,  he  had 
held  it  once  to-day.  But  the  con- 
ventional uses  of  V  society  will  keep 
their  sway  even  in  a  Mexican  farm- 
house;  and,  with  half-adozen  faces 
turned  towards  them,  Otto  had  to 
control  his  impulses,  and  content 
himself  with  peaceful  adoration. 

The  storm  reached  its  climax 
with  a  burst  of  tremendous  power, 
which  dwarfed  all  its  previous  fury 
into  insignificance.  As  the  stu- 
pendous  blast  swept  with  ruthless 
ferocity  over  the  roof,  and  amidst 
the  hell  of  sounds,  the  heavy  crash 
of  a  forest-tree  was  heard  hard  bv 
the  door.  A  powerful  tree  it  must  ' 
have  been,  by  the  way  the  ground 
trembled  beneath  its  descending 
weight. 

All  within  the  hut  were  wrapt  in 
breathless  fear.  The  old  Mexican 
farmer  crossed  himself,  and  drew 
his  grandchildren  towards  him ; 
the  woman  fell  on  her  knees  and 
prayed  aloud ;  one  of  the  girls  put 
her  apron  up  to  her  eyes,  and  sob- 
bed ;  Reata  slipped  her  fingers  into 
Otto's,  drawing  a  little  closer  to 
him ;  and  the  worst  of  the  three 
bad  dogs  glared  with  his  yellow 
eyes,  and  gave  forth  a  low  deep 
growl. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dar- 
ling, you  are  with  me,"  said  Otto, 
with  a  lover's  proud  protection, 
when  the  deafening  roar  would 
let  him  speak.  "  You  need  never 
fear  a  storm  again ;  for  I  shall 
always  be  near  you — we  shall  al- 
ways be  together." 

And  her  eyes  answered  hiin — 
"  Always  together !" 
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IE  RE  can  be  no  question    tlmt 
French  have  a  talent  for  novcl- 
in|^.     With  much  in  him  that  is 
iiiently  practical,  when  it  comes 
matters  of  hard,  prosaic  business, 
3  Frenchman  is  theoretically  and 
perficially    romantic.       In    spirit 
id  temperament  he  is  emotional, 
nd  his  feelings  arc  liirhtly  stirred 
o  ebullition.     Jle  may  profess  him- 
self   a  freethinker  and  esprit   fort, 
yet  en  revanche  he  cairies  a  relii^ion 
of  his  own  into  the  domestic  rela- 
tions.    He  mav  be    an    indittercnt 
son  or  wor*e,  yet  lie  is  ehxjuent  of 
ecstatic  adoration    of   his   mother; 
and  in  talking  of  "that  saint,"  es- 
pecially if  he  iiave  buried   her,  his 
eyes  will    overflow  at  a   moment's 
notice.      So  comprehensive  is  the 
sympathy  between  mother  and  child, 
that  he  will  reckon  (m  it  with  pleas- 
ant  confidence    in    those    unconse- 
crated  affairs  of   the    heart,   as   to 
which  an  Knijlishman  is  discroetlv 
reserved.     Jle  may  be  close  in  his 
everyday    money  dealings,    and    in 
the    habit  of   practising    somewhat 
siiabby   economics;    yet  if  ho  can 
jjoite  as  the  victim  of  a  gran<l  ])as- 
sion,  he  will  take  a  positive  pleas- 
ure in  launchini;    into    follies.     He 
may  have  a  superfluity  of  volatile 
sentimentalitv,  but  he  has  n<»  false 
shame ;  and  his  everydny  manners 
are    ostentatiously  symptomatic    of 
that.     While  an  Englishman  nods  a 
cool  good-bye  to  a  friend,  or  parts 
with  a  quiet  grasp  of  the  hand,  Al- 
phonse  throws  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Adolphe,  presses  liim  to  his  em- 
broidered   shirt-front,    and,    finally, 
embraces  him  on  either  cheek.     So 
it  is  in  public  business  or  in  politics, 
where  his  first  thought  is  generally 
for   ctlect,    and   he    is    perpetually 


translating     romance    into    action. 
Like  Jules  Favre  at  Ferrierea,  weep- 
ing over  the   misfortUDes  and   hu- 
miliations of  his  country ;  uttering 
the  noble  scntimentA  of  a  Demos- 
thenes  or   a  Ccito;   practising  the 
tones  and  gestures  he  had  patriotic- 
ally studied  beforehand  ;  and  even, 
according   to   the   (rerman   gosMp, 
artificially    bianchiufjc    his    features 
like  early  asparagus,  or  some  actor 
of  the  Tortc  St.  Martin,  with  the 
notion  of  touching  the  iron  Chancel- 
lor.    In  sliort,  the  Frenchman  has 
instinctive   aptitudes   for  the    dra- 
matic, and  an  uncontrollable   bent 
towards  high-tlown  pathos,     lie  is 
ready   to   strike   an    attitude  at    n 
moment's  notice,  and  to  figure  with 
dignified    self-respect   and    aplomb 
in    scenes    that    might    strike    us 
as  ludicrously  compromising.     But 
though  that  mobility  of  character 
lias  its  ridiculous  side  in  the  eves 
of  people  who  are  naturally  colder 
and  more  phlegmatic,  undoubtedh 
it  serves  him  well  when  he  betake 
himself    to   the   literature     of    tl* 
fancy.     The   imaginative  facultif 
which  arc  perpetually  in  play,  nc 
regulation  and  control  rather  tl 
stimulating.     The  quick  concept 
conjures  up  the  effects  which  r 
be  laboriously  wrought  out  by 
er  imaginations;  and  he  sees 
avoids  those  difficulties  in  the 
which     inferior     ingenuity 
find  insurmountable,     lie  can 
himself    v/ith     slight     prep 
into   r«fles   that    seem    fore 
his  own  ;  and  though  in  f 
parts  he  may  be  somewhat  f 
yet  he  can  give  the  impre 
the  same  of  being  fairiy  at 
them.      While  the  prosaic 
that    underlies     his    vers 
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powerful    enough   to  contrast  with 
his  poetry  and  correct  it.     lie  has 
practical  ambitions  of  one  kind  or 
another,  whicli  lie  follows  with  all 
the  candour  of  self-interest  or  self- 
ishness, 60  that  we  are  likely  to  find 
in    his    literary  labours  a  judicious 
blending  of  the  real  with  the  ideal. 
In  the  drama  the  superiority  of  the 
French  is  of  course   incontestable ; 
and  our  English  play-wrights  have 
recognised    it   by  adapting   or   ap- 
propriating wholesale.      In  fiction, 
notwithstanding  our  remarks  as  to 
the  Frenchman's  natural   aptitudes, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  more 
room  for  differences  of  opinion.    In- 
deed the  two  schools  are  so  broadly 
opposed  that  it  is  difficult  to  insti- 
tute   satisfactory    comparisons    be- 
tween them  ;  and  thoui^h  individual 
English  writers  may  be  largely  in- 
debted to  the  French  for  the  refine- 
ments that  make  the  chief  charm  of 
their  works,  yet  for  obvious  reasons 
our    duller    novelists    dare    hardly 
c*opy  closely.     In  the  infancy  of  the 
art  there  can   be  little    doubt  that 
-Knglish  authoi*s  had  it  all  their  own 
W'ay  ;  and   though  we  may  possibly 
l>c    blinded   by  national    prejudice. 
We  believe  we  may  claim  the  great- 
ti^st  names  in  fiction.     Nothing  could 
V)e   more  tedious    or  more   false  to 
tiaturc    than    the    French    romantic 
pastorals     of     the     sixteenth     and 
seventeenth  centuries,  except  those 
interminable  romances   by   Scudery 
and   others,   which  had  so  great  a 
vogue  in  the  literary  circles  of  their 
time  ;   or  the  insipid  licentiousness 
of  the  younger  Oebillon.     Voltaire 
had  to  thank  his  residence  in  YjWZ- 
land,  and  the  influence   of  English 
companionships,    w^ith    his    studies 
in   English    literature,  for  the  most 
telling  of  those  inimitable  romances, 
whose    brevity     is    at    once    their 
beautv  and  their  blemish.      AVhile 
Miil  Bias '  will  be  read  to  all  eternity, 
because     Lo    Sage,     like    Fielding, 
painted  human  nature  precisely  as  it 


was,  and  always  must  be.  Our  most 
illustrious  novelists  are  illustrious 
indeed.  We  confess  we  have  never 
appreciated  Richardson ;  everybody 
must  agree  with  Johnson,  that  if 
you  read  him  simply  for  the  story 
you  would  hang  yourself;  and  we 
have  always*  far  preferred  to  his 
*  Pamela '  Fielding's  admirable  satire 
on  it  in  'Joseph  Andrews.'  But 
F'ielding  and  Smollett  ;  Scott, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens ;  Lord 
Lytton  and  George  Eliot,  with 
others  we  might  possibly  add  to  the 
list,  are  wellnigh  unapproachable  in 
their  different  lines.  Yet  with  us 
the  art  of  the  novel-writer  has  been 
on  the  whole  declining,  though  there 
are  living  writers  who  keep  alive  the 
best  traditions  of  the  craft.  In  fact, 
the  race  of  novel-scribblers  has  been 
multiplying  so  rapidly  that  almost 
necessarily  the  average  of  the  exe- 
cution has  been  lowered,  since  the 
general  scramble  and  rush  have  tend- 
ed inevitably  to  crude  conceptions 
and  hasty  workmanship.  With  the 
French,  it  has  been  rather  the  re- 
verse ;  and  wliile  the  races  of  their 
dramatists,  liistorians,  and  poets 
have  been  dying  out,  their  romance- 
writing,  in  spito  of  its  offences 
against  morals,  has  rather  advanced 
than  declined. 

That  is  partly,  perhaps,  though 
it  may  sound  paradoxical,  because 
novel-reading  is  far  less  universal 
among  the  French  than  with  us. 
The  Stage  in  France  has  excep- 
tional encouragement.  The  leading 
metropolitan  houses  are  subsidised 
by  the  State  with  the  general  assent 
or  approval  of  the  nation.  Each  lit- 
tle town  has  its  little  theatre  ;  at  all 
events  it  is  visited  by  some  strolling 
company,  and  all  the  world  flocks 
to  the  performances.  Most  French- 
men have  something  of  the  mak- 
ings of  an  actor  in  them ;  and  each 
Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman  is  a 
fairly  capable  critic.  A  successful 
play  makes  its  author's  repatation 
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at  once,  to  say  nothing  of  iiiling 
bis  pockets ;  and  as  the  people  in- 
sist upon  novelties  in  some  shape, 
there  must  be  a  constant  supply  of 
some  kind  of  pieces.  But  the 
French  are  not  a  rcadinfir  people. 
There  is  no  place  among  them  for 
the  circulatin<r  library  system,  and 
poverty-stricken  novels  by  anony- 
mous writers  would  fall  still-born 
from  the  press,  if  they  found  a  pub- 
lisher. A  certain  number  of  better- 
educated  people  buy  those  paper- 
stitched  books  at  three  francs  and 
a  half,  which  quickly,  when  thoy 
have  anv  success,  run  throuorii 
many  successive  editions.  ]5ut  in 
times  of  trouble  and  political  agi- 
tation, the  novel  -  marktit  may  be 
absohiiclv  stai'nant — a  thinor  which 
is  altogether  inconceivable  in  Eng- 
land. Not  that  the  French  can 
dispense  with  amusement,  even  in 
the  depths  of  national  sorrow  and 
humiliation ;  only  they  prefer  to 
seek  the  indispensable  distraction 
in  entertainments  which  are  at 
once  more  excitinjr  and  conjrenial. 
Thus  there  was  literally  uothinc: 
new  to  be  bought  in  the  way  of  a 
!iovel  during  the  days  of  the  (lor- 
mari  invasion  and  the  <  'ommune,  or 
for  the  year  or  two  that  succeedefl. 
Vet  we  remember  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  Paris,  arriving  the  day 
after  the  (rermau  evacuation,  when 
we  asked  if  any  places  of  amuse- 
ment were  open,  several  of  the 
lighter  theatres  had  recommenced 
the  usual  performances,  and  we  ap- 
plied for  a  fanteuil  at  the  Doutfes 
rarisiennes.  The  pretty  little  comic 
theatre  was  so  crowded  that  we 
had  to  make  interest  for  a  chair  at 
one  of  the  side-Joors  ;  the  audience 
were  shrieking  over  the  li union rs 
of  Desire,  an<l  no  one  was  more 
jovially  interested  than  the  ofticers 
in  uniform  in  the  gallery.  The 
trait  seems  to  us  to  be  strikingly 
characteristic.  The  nation,  amid 
its  calamities  and  pecuniary  straits, 


was  so  indiflfercnt  even  to  tbe 
lightest  novel-reading,  that  it  ceas- 
ed to  spend  money  in  books,  al- 
thoufi:1i  rushing  in  crowds  to  fill 
the  theatres.  But  in  calmer  times 
there  is  a  select  and  comparatively 
discriminating  circle  of  readers. 
When  minds  are  easy  and  money 
tolerably  plentiful,  there  are  many 
people  who  make  a  point  of  buy- 
ing the  latest  publication  that  is 
vouched  for  by  the  name  of  some 
writer  of  repute;  recommended  by 
their  favourite  journals  or  the 
'  Kevue  dcs  Deux  Moudes,*  and  dis- 
played in  the  book-shops  and  on 
the  stalls  at  the  railway  stations. 
Flvery  writer  must  make  a  begin- 
ning,^ or  an  author  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  may  write  anony- 
mously ;  but  it  may  generally  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  has  shown 
some  signs  of  talent.  Before  he 
has  been  encouraged  to  publisli  in 
form,  lie  has  probably  tried  bis 
l)owers  in  some  feuilleton  in  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper,  or  attained  a 
certain  credit  for  cleverness  in  the 
society  of  some  cafi-coterie.  At  all 
events  the  ordeal,  with  tbe  odds 
against  succeeding  in  it,  exclude 
many  who  with  us  would  hnrrj 
into  type ;  and  the  Frenchmen,  we 
believe,  arc  ])raclical  enough  never 
to  pay  for  the  ])rivilege  of  publish- 
ing. While  in  France  the  ron^rher 
sex  has  pretty  much  kept  the  field 
to  itself.  There  has  been  only  one 
(jleorge  Sand,  though  we  do  not 
forget  Mi's.  Craven.  Indeed,  setting 
the  restraints  of  delicacy  aside,  the 
ladies  would  be  more  at  a  diMid- 
vanta<;e  there  than  with  us.  The 
stars  of  the  demi-monde  seldom 
shine,  even  in  penmanship  and 
orthography ;  while  ladies  of  more 
decent  life  and  reputation  dare 
scarcely  |)retend  to  the  indispen- 
sable intimacy  with  the  details  sea* 
hrenx  of  the  %>ie  de  gar^n ;  with 
the  interiors  of  cabinets  in  res- 
taurants  in   the   boulevards ;    with 
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parties  of  baccarat  in  the  Cercles 
or  the  Chaussee  d'Antin ;  with  the 
flirtafions  in  the  eidc-scenes,  doubles 
entendres  of  the  slips,  and  the 
humours  of  the  Casinos  and  the 
Bals  de  I'Opcra. 

This  selection  of  what  in  a  certain 
sense  is   the   fittest,  has   helped   to 
maintain  the  average  workmanship 
of  the  French  novel ;    but  if  it  is 
become  far  more  agreeable  reading 
in  the  la.st  generation  or  two,  there 
are   very  evident  reasons  for  that. 
The  novels  by  the  old  masters  were 
altogether  artificial.     Not  only  were 
they  prolix  and  intolerably  monot- 
onous,  but    they    transported    one 
into    worlds  as  surprising  and  un- 
familiar  as   those   in    which    Jules 
Verne  has  sought    his    sensations; 
or  at  all  events,  they  idealised  our 
actual  world  beyond  possibility  of 
recognition.     To   do   them   justice, 
vith  such  notorious  exceptions  as 
Crebillon  and  Le  Clos,  Prevot  and 
LoQvet,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
moral   enough.     They   sra   in   the 
liabit,  indeed,   of  exaggerating  the 
virtues  of  their  heroes  beyond  all 
the  limits  of  the  credible ;  although 
their     authors     micrht    have    been 
<laocinor    attendance    in     the   ante- 
chambers   of   Versailles,   when  the 
Wtiff  attended  the  lever  of  his  mis- 
tress   in    state,    and    when    retreats 
like  the  Pa rc-auxCerfs  were  among 
the    cherished    institutions   of   the 
monarchy.     Even    when  professing 
to  study  Arcadian  simplicity,  they 
still  exaggerated  sentiment,  and  re- 
fined on  the  refinements  of  nature. 
It    is    the  accomplished  Bernardin 
de  Saint  Pierre   who   may   be  said 
to  have  inaugurated  the  period  of 
transition ;  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  break  away  from  the  confirmed 
traditions,     lie  had  the  soul  of  a 
poet    and    the    inspirations   of   an 
artist,    and    was    an    adept   in    tlie 
art  that  succeeds  in  concealing  art. 
As  you  breathe  the  balmy  languor 
of  the  tropics,  you  abandon   your- 


self to  the  seductions  of  his  glowing 
style  and  the  impassioned  graces 
of  his  luxuriant  fancy.  Should 
you  give  yourself  over  unreflect- 
ingly to  the  spirit  of  the  story, 
there  is  no  arriere-pensee  of  dis- 
cordant impressions;  and  the  proof 
is,  that  when  the  book  has  delight- 
ed you  in  boyhood,  you  never  lose 
your  feelings  of  affectionate  regard 
for  it.  Yet  we  suspect  that  were 
you  first  to  make  acquaintance  with 
it  in  latar  life,  when  experience 
has  made  a  man  colder  and  more 
critical,  the  sense  of  the  ascendancy 
of  the  theatrical  element  would  re- 
press the  reader's  warm  enthusiasm 
and  work  against  the  spells  of  the 
writer.  We  may  believe  in  the 
luxuriance  of  that  tropical  scenery, 
glancing  in  all  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow under  the  most  brilliant  sun- 
shine ;  but  the  story,  with  its  sen- 
timent, would  seem  an  idyl  of  the 
imagination  which  could  never  have 
had  its  counterpart  in  actual  life. 
It  might  strike  us,  we  fancy,  like 
a  picture  by  a  clever  French  artist, 
which  we  remember  admirincr  in 
the  Salon,  and  at  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition. As  a  picture,  nothing  could 
be  more  prettily  conceived ;  the 
drowned  Virginia  was  peacefully 
reposing  on  the  shingle,  between 
the  wavelets  that  were  gently  lap- 
ping against  the  beach,  and  the 
picturesque  precipices  in  the  back- 
ground. But  though  the  body 
must  have  been  tossed  upon  the 
surge  through  the  storm,  the  cling- 
ing draperies  were  decently  dis- 
posed ;  there  was  neither  bruise  nor 
scratch  on  the  angelic  features ;  and 
hair  and  neck  ornaments  were  artis- 
tically arranged  in  the  studied  negli- 
gence of  a  careless  slumberer. 

But  the  modern  French  novel, 
since  the  time  of  Saint  Pierre,  has 
been  becoming  more  and  more 
characterised  by  an  intensity  of 
realism.  We  do  not  say  that  there 
is  not  often  to   the  full  as   much 
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false  sentiment  as  ever;  and  we 
have  inad  and  spasmodic  fantasijis 
of  the  passions,  phiycd  oat  with 
eccentric  variations  on  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  sensibilities.  But 
even  the  writers  who  most  freely 
indulge  in  those  liberties  have  gen- 
erally taken  tlieir  stand  on  some 
basis  of  the  positive.  What  we  have 
rather  to  comphiin  of  \%  that  the 
most  popular  authors  show  a  mor- 
bid inclination  for  what  is  harrow- 
ing or  repulsive ;  or  they  seek  novel 
sensatitjns  in  those  perversions  of 
depravity  over  which  consideration 
for  humanity  would  desire  to  draw  a 
veil.  The  sins  and  the  sorrows  of 
feeble  nature  must  always  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  highest  fic- 
tion, where  the  author  is  searchiug 
out  the  depths  of  the  heart;  hut 
grace  should  be  the  handmaid  of 
artistic  genius ;  and  the  born  artist 
will  show  the  delicacy  of  his  power 
by  idealising  openitions  in  moral 
ehirurgery.  Following  the  down- 
ward career  of  some  unfortunate 
victim  mav  lead  a  man  incidentallv 
to  the  Morf/nc  ;  but  we  cannot  un- 
derstand making  the  Morr/ur  jiis 
haunt  of  predilection,  or  voluptuous- 
ly breathing  the  atmosphere  of  that 
chamber  of  the  dead,  when  all  the 
world  lies  o])en  before  you,  with  its 
scenes  of  peace  and  beauty  and  in- 
nocence. 

Some  of  the  most  realistic  of 
these  writers,  notably  M.  Zola,  liave 
atlected  to  deftnid  themselves  on 
high  moral  grounds.  Next  to  the 
duty,  conscientiouslv  discharLred,  of 
depicting  life  as  they  find  it,  it  is 
their  purpose  to  deter  from  the  prac- 
tice of  vice,  by  painting  its  horrors 
and  its  baleful  (consequences.  That 
argument  may  be  good  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  it  cannot  be  stretched 
to  cover  the  point  in  question.  We 
can  understand  the  Spartan  fathers 
making  a  show  of  the  drunken 
]Ielc>t;  we  can  understand  the  ra- 
ther disgusting  series  of  drawings 


of    "The  Bottle,"    which    GeoT^e 
Crniksliank  etched,  as  the  advocate 
of   totjil  abstinence.     Drunkenness, 
or  excess  in  strong  liquors,  is   ac- 
knowledged one  of  tlie  crying  eviU 
of   the   age,   and   all   weapons  arc 
good  by   which   such   social    perils 
may   be    combated.     But   nothinsr 
but    unmitigated   mischief  can   be 
done  by  even  faintly  indicatincr  to 
innocence  and  inexperience  the  cor- 
ruptions   which    are   happily   alto- 
gether exceptional.     The  real  aim 
of  these  self-styled  moralists  is  to 
excite   sensation    of   the   most  im- 
moral kind;  or  to  show  their  per- 
verted ingenuity  in  interesting  the 
jaded     yoluptuary;     and     nothing 
proved  that  more  than  some  of  the 
novels  which  were  the  first  to  ap- 
pear after  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 
As  we  remarked,  there  was  an  in- 
terval  during   the   war,  and  after- 
wards, when  novels  were  at  a  dis- 
count, since  nobody  cared  to  buy. 
Then  came  the  revival,  and  such  a 
revival  I     The   fashion  of   the  day 
had  taken  a  turn  towards  the  ascet- 
icism   of   republican    manners,  and 
France,  puiitiod  by  prolonged  suf- 
fering, was  to  enter  on  the  grand 
task  of  regeneration.     Certain  clever 
novel-writers,   who   had  been  con- 
demned  to   forced  inoctivitv,   saw 
their  opportunity,  and  hastened  to 
avail    tliemselves    of  it.      Nothing 
could  be  more  transparent  than  the 
hypocrisy  of   their   brief  prefaces, 
which   were  the  only  really  moral 
])ortion  of  their  books,   liecognising 
their  grave  responsibilities  as  cen- 
sors,   and    protesting    the     single- 
minded  purity  of  their  intentions, 
they   proceeded    to   reproduce  the 
society   of   Imperial   Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  denouncing  and  satirise 
ing  it.     That  society,  no  doubt,  was 
suiiiciently   frivolous,  sensual,  and 
dissipated.     But  those  writers  were 
not  content  with  reviving  it  as  it  bad 
appeared  to  the  people  who  casually 
mixed  in   it:    they  were  not 
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satisfied  with  painting  sin    as  they 
saw  it  on  the  surface,  and  dealing 
^'ith  the  sinners  in  vague  general- 
ities.    They  gave  their  imaginations 
loose  rein,  letting  them  revel  in  ex- 
ceptional  horrors  and    absurdities; 
and  presenting  social  and    political 
notorieties   under  the  flimsiest  dis- 
guises,   they   misrepresented    their 
sufficiently  discreditable  biographies 
with  circumstantial  and  pointed  ma- 
li^rnity.      It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  fouler  prostitution  of  talent  tlian 
the  invention  of  atrocities  that  are 
to   be  scathed  with  your  satire.     We 
entirely  agree  with   the  dictum  of 
a  shrewd  contemporary  French  cri- 
tic— "that  the  aim  of  the  romance- 
^'fiter  ought  to  be  to  present  the 
a/^rxeeable   or   existing  spectacle  of 
tlio  passions  or  humours  of  the  world 
^t;    large;  but  that  he  should  take 
^are  at  the  same  time  that  the  pic- 
ture of  passion  is  never  more  cor- 
^^^^pting    than    the    passion    itself." 
-''^Tid    the  remark   was   elicited    by 
^^'io  reluctant  confession',  that   that 
^'^^le    is  more  honoured  among  his 
^Owntrymen  in  the  breach  than  in 
^^e  observance. 

For  there  is  no  denying,  we  fear, 
*^»iat  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over 
^'^^ost  of  the  recent  French  novels  of 
^Hy  mark.     Occasionally,  indeed,  it 
Allows  itself  but  faintly;  and  then, 
Nevertheless,  it  may  make  an  excep- 
tionally disagreeable  impression,  be- 
i.*ause  it  seems  almost  gratuitously 
out  of  place.     It  would  appear  that 
the  writers  who  are  most  habitually 
pure  feel  bound  by  self-respect  to 
show,  on  occasion,  that  they  do  not 
write  purely  from  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  that  they  are  as  much  men  of 
this    wicked  world    as    their    more 
audacious  neighbours.   Nor  is  crown- 
ing by  the  Academy  a  guarantee  of 
virtue,  though  it  is  a  recognition  of 
talent  that  the  author  may  be  proud 
of,  and  assures  his  book  a  lucrative 
circulation.      All   it  absolutely  im- 
plies, from  the  moral  point  of  view, 


is  that  the  novel  is  not  flagrantly 
scandalous ;  and  so  far  as  that  goes, 
the  name  of  any  author  of  note  is 
generally  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  tone  of  his  stories.  Now  and 
then  a  Theophile  Gauticr  may  for- 
get himself  in  such  a  brilliant ^(pu 
des  sens  as  his  *  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  ; '  but  the  French  novelist, 
as  a  rule,  takes  a  line  and  sticks  to 
it,  carefully  developing  by  practice 
and  thought  what  he  believes  to  be 
his  peculiar  talent.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  moral  blemishes  of  the 
French  novel — though  they  may  be 
often  false  to  art  by  being  false  to 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  illu- 
sion of  their  superficial  realism, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  their 
average  superiority  to  our  own  in 
care  of  construction  and  delicacy  of 
finish.  The  modern  French  novel- 
ist, as  a  rule,  does  not  stretch  his 
story  on  a  Procnistean  bed,  racking 
it  out  to  twice  its  natural  length, 
and  thereby  enfeebling  it  propor- 
tionately. He  publishes  in  a  single 
manageable  volume,  which  may  be 
in  type  that  is  large  or  small  d  dis- 
cretion. Not  only  is  he  not  ob- 
liged to  hustle  in  characters,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  filling  his  canvas,  but 
he  is  naturally  inclined  to  limit 
their  number.  In  place  of  digressing 
into  superfluous  episodes  and  side- 
scenes  for  the  sake  of  spinning  out 
the  volumes  to  regulation  length, 
he  is  almost  bound  over  to  condense 
and  concentrate.  Thus  there  is 
no  temptation  to  distract  attention 
from  the  hero,  who  presents  himself 
naturally  in  the  opening  chapter, 
and  falls  as  naturally  into  the  cen- 
tral  place;  while  the  other  people 
group  themselves  modestly  behind 
him.  Consequently  the  plot  is 
simple  where  there  is  a  plot;  and 
where  there  is  no  plot,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  we  have  a  consist- 
ent study  of  a  selected  type.  Each 
separate  chapter  shows  evidences 
of  care  and  patience.     The  writer 
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seems  to  have  more  or  less  identified 
himself  with  the  individuality  he  has 
imagined;  and  no  doubt  that  has 
been  the  case.  Nineteen. novels  out 
of  twenty  in  England  are  the  careless 
distractions  of  leisure  time  by  men 
or  women  who  are  working  up  waste 
materials.  In  France  it  would 
appear  to  be  just  the  opposite. 
Thoughtful  students  of  the  art  take 
to  novel  -  writing  as  a  business. 
They  practise  the  business  on  ac- 
knowledged principles,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  recognised  traditions, 
though  they  may  lay  themselves 
out  to  hit  the  fashions  of  the  times, 
like  the  fashionable  jewellers  and 
dressmakers.  So  that  the  story,  as 
it  slowly  takes  form  in  their  minds, 
is  wrought  in  harmony  throughout 
with  its  original  conception.  There 
may  occasionally  be  distinguished 
exceptions,  but  they  only  prove  the 
general  rule.  Thus  Zola  is  said  to 
give  his  mornings  to  his  novels,  while 
he  devotes  the  afternoons  to  jour- 
nalism ;  and  Claretie,  who  is  as 
much  of  a  press  man  as  a  novelist, 
mars  excellent  work  that  might  be 
better  still,  by  the  inconsistencies, 
oversights,  and  pieces  of  sloven- 
liness that  mav  be  attributed  to 
the  distracting  variety  of  his  occu- 
pations. 

Then,  Jis  the  French  novelists  are 
] Parisian  almost  to  a  man,  their 
novels  arc  monotonously  l*arisian 
in  their  tone,  as  thev  are  thoroughly 
French  in  their  Fpirit.  The  system 
of  centralisatiiMi  that  has  been  grow- 
ing and  strengthening  has  been  at- 
tractintj  the  intellect  and  ambition 
of  the  country  to  its  heart.  It  is  in 
the  I'aris  of  the  present  republic  as 
in  the  Paris  of  the  monarchies  and 
the  Empire,  that  fame,  honours,  and 
places  are  to  be  won  ;  and  where 
the  only  life  is  to  be  lived  that  a 
Frenchman  thinks  worth  the  living. 
The  ornaments  of  the  literary  as  of 
the  political  coteries  are  either  Par- 
isians   boru   or   bred;  or  they    arc 


young  provincials,  who  have  found 
their  way  to  the  capital  when  the 
mind  and  senses  are  inoftt  hnpreft- 
sionable.      Many    of    these    clever 
youths  have  seen  nothing  of  ^*  soci- 
ety" till  they  have  taken  their  line 
and  made  their  name.     Too  manv 
of  them  decline  to  be  bored  by  either 
respectability  or   an   observance  of 
conventionalities;  even  if  they  had 
admission  to  the  drawing-rooms  they 
would  rarely  avail  themselves  of  it, 
except  for   the   sake  of   the  social 
Hattery  implied ;  and  they  take  their 
onlv   notions  of  women   from   the 
ladies  of  a  certain  class.     If  they 
are    **  devouring"   a   modest   patri- 
mony or  making  an  income  by  their 
ready  pens,   they  spend    it  in   the 
dissipation   of  a  vie  oragtum*     So 
we   have   fancies   hispired    by  the 
champagne  of  noisy  suppers  towards 
the  small  hours;  and  moral  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  absinthe,  in  tho 
gloomy    reaction    following  on  de- 
bauch.    In  the  scenes  from  the  liC« 
of  some  jtetii  creve  or  lorette^y€>^ 
have  the  Boulevards  and  the  Bo  it 
de    Boulogne ;   the   supper  at  LIm 
Maison   Doree,  the  breakfast  at  t. lie 
Cafo  Richc ;  the  frenzied   pool     st 
lansquenet  or  baccarat ;   the  flirti- 
tions    at    the    fancy    balls   of    Xh» 
opera ;  the  humours  of  the  fofert^ 
the  journal  otficea,   and  the  cafh, 
— described   with  a   livolineas  tlw* 
leaves  little  to  desire,  if  the  accoD" 
plished  author  have   the   neceMtiJ 
verve.     But  those  views  of  lifetn 
all  upon  the  surface,  and  thejm 
as  absolutely  wanting  in  breadth  M 
in    variety.    The   writer  takes  hii 
colours  from  the  people  he  Bssociatei 
with  ;  and  these  are  cither  too  boiv 
to  think,  or  else  they  are  morbiHk 
disillusioned.     They  talk  a  jaigoi 
of  their  world,  and  try  to  act  in  eos- 
formity ;  the  philosophy  they  jft^ 
fess  to  practise  is  shallow  bypocriiV 
and    transparent  self-()eceptioii;  if 
there  is  anything  of  which  thej  ve 
heartily  ashamed,  it  is  the  betnyil 
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of  some  si(jn  of  genuine  feeling. 
The  writer  who  nurses  his  brain  on 
absinthe  and  conrnac,  knows  little  of 
the  finer  emotions  of  our  nature; 
and  yet,  to  do  justice  to  his  philo- 
sopliical  omniscience,  he  may  feel 
bound  to  imagine  and  analyse  these. 
Then  imagination  must  take  the 
place  of  reproduction,  and  the  real- 
i?!tic  shades  harshly  into  the  ideal. 
We  have  chapters  where  we  are  in 
the  full  rattle  of  coupes,  the  jingling 
of  glasvses  and  the  clink  of  napol- 
eons ;  and  we  have  others  alternat- 
ing with  them,  where  some  stage- 
struck  hero  is  meditating  his  amorous 
misadventures  or  bonnes  fortunes ; 
contemplating  suicide  in  a  melodra- 
matic paroxysm  of  despair,  or  indulg- 
ing in  raptures  of  serene  self-gratu- 
lation.  And  these  stories,  though 
extravagant  in  their  representations 
of  the  feel i nils,  may  be  real  to  an 
extreme  in  their  action  and  in  their 
framework ;  yet,  as  we  said  before, 
in  construction  and  execution  they 
may  command  the  approval  of  the 
most  fastidious  of  critics.  While,  as 
we  need  hardly  add,  there  are  authors 
hors  (h  ilf/ne,  whose  genius  and  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  mankind 
are  not  circumscribed  by  the  octroi 
of  Paris. 

Where  painstaking  writers  of 
something  more  than  respectable 
mediocrity  often  show  themselves 
at  their  best,  is  in  the  special  know- 
Icilge  they  are  apt  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  provincial  who  has  gone  to 
sciiool  in  the  cafes  of  the  capital, 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  very 
ditierent  circumstances,  lie  remem- 
bers the  farm-steading  in  Xonnandy 
or  La  Beauce,  he  remembers  the 
stern  solitudes  of  the  Landes  or  the 
Hret^ju  heaths;  the  snows  and  the 
pine-forests  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the 
Jura,  the  grey  olive-groves  of  Pro- 
vence, and  the  sunny  vineyards  of 
the  (4irondc.  lie  recalls  the  dull 
provincial  towm  where  he  went  to 
college ;  where  the  maire  was  a  per- 
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son  age  and  the  sous-prefet  a  demi- 
ffod,  and    where  a  Sundav  on  the 
promenade  or  a  chasse  m  the  envir- 
ons seemed  the  summit  of  human 
felicity.     Probably  he  had  been  in 
love  in  good  earnest  in  these  days ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  that  first 
freshness  of   passion   comes  keenly 
back  to  him,  like  the  breath  of  the 
spring.       It  is  somewhat  humiliat- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  having  to  revive 
those  rustic  memories,  the  more  so 
that   the  world    and    your    jealous 
friends   are   likely   to   identify  you 
with  the  incidents  of  your  romance. 
But  after  all,  necessity  exacts  orig- 
inality, and  a  vein  of  veracity  means 
money  and  gratifying  consideration  ; 
and   then  there  is  honourable  pre- 
cedent for  his  condescension.     Did 
not  Balzac  include  the  vie  de  ^>ro- 
vince  in  the  innumerable  volumes  of 
the  *Comedie    llumaine?'      With 
some  simple  study  of  a  quiet  human 
life,  we  have  charming  sketches  of 
picturesque  nature,  that  might  have 
come  from  the  brush  of  a  Corot  or 
a  Jules   Breton.      More   generally, 
however,  the  nature    in  the  French 
novels   reminds    one  rather  of   the 
stage-painter  than  the  lover  of  the 
country ;    and    there   thev   fall   far 
short  of  the  averajje  of  second-class 
English  work.     Manv  of  our  indif- 
ferent    English    novels   have    been 
written    in    (|uiet    parsonages   and 
country-houses,  and  the  most  pleas- 
ing parts  of  them  are  those  in  which 
the  author  describes  the  fields  that 
he   wanders   in   or  the   garden  he 
loves.      Besides,  every  Englishman 
in  easy  circumstances  makes  a  point 
of  taking  his  annual   holiday,  and 
passes  it  in  the  Alps,   by  the  sea, 
or   in    the   Highlands.     V7hile  the 
Frenchman,  or  the  Parisian  at  least, 
is  content,  like  Paul    de  Kock,  to 
adore  the  coteaux  of  the  Seine  or  the 
woods  of  the  banlieue.    Exceedingly 
pretty  in  their  way,  no  doubt ;  but 
where    the   turf     is    strewed    with 
orange-peel   and   the   fragments   of 
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brioches  ;  where  you  jjallop  on  don- 
keys as  on  llanipstead  Heath;  and 
where  the  notes  of  the  sinpring- birds 
are    lost  in  the  shrieks  from  some 
boisterous    French    counterpart   of 
kiss-in-the-rinir.  The  Cockney  artists 
have  their  colony  at  Fontainebleau  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  their  brothers 
the   novelists   had    some   suburban 
school    of   the   kind.     But   not   to 
mention  George  Sand  for  the  pre- 
sent,   who    sunned    herself    in    the 
beauties  of  nature  with  the  genuine 
transports  of  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion, there  are  always  a  few  delight- 
ful exceptions;  for  the  French  artist, 
when  lie  cares  for  the  country  at  all, 
can  paint  it  with  a  rare  refinement 
of  grace.     There  is  Gabriel  Ferry, 
who    is  the  traveller   of    romance ; 
there  is  Edmund  About,  who  showed 
his  cosmopolitan  versatility  in  mak- 
ing Ilymettus  and  the  Roman  Cam- 
paona  as  real  to   his  countrymen  as 
their  Mont  Valerien  or  the  Plain  of 
St.  Denis;  there  was  Dumas,  whoso 
lively  *  Impressions  de  Voyage*  are 
as  likelv  to  live  as  anvthing  he  has 
written,     but    who,    unfortunately, 
with  his  vivid  power  of  imagination, 
is  never   absolutely   to  be   trusted. 
They  pay  that,  haying  described  his 
scenes  in  the  *J*eninsula  of  Sinai' 
at  second  hand  from  the  notes  of  a 
friend,  he  was  so  caj)tivate<l   by  the 
seductions  of  his  fanciful  sketches, 
as  to  decide  at  once  on  a  visit  to  the 
convent.    There  are  MM.  Frokmann- 
Chatrian,  in  such  a  book  especially 
as  their  '  Maison  Forestiore ;  *  there 
is   Sandeau,  to  whom  we    have  al- 
ready   made     allusion ;     and     last, 
though   not   least,   there   is    Andre 
Tiieuriet.      M.   Theuriet,    althongli 
much  admired  in  France — and  that 
says  something  for  the  good  taste 
and   discrimination  of  his  country- 
men— is,  we  fancy,  but   little  read 
in   England.     Yet,  putting  the  ex- 
quisite finish  of  his  simple  subjects 
out  of  the  question,  no  one  is  a  more 
f.jscinating  guide  and  companion  to 


the  nooks  and  sequestered  rallcTs 
in  the  French  woodlands.  V^e 
know  nothing  more  pleasing  than  the 
bits  in  his  '•  Raymonde,'  beginning 
with  the  episode  of  the  raushroom- 
hunter  among  his  mushrooms;  and 
there  are  tilings  that  are  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  his  latest  story. 

France  was  the  uatural  birthplace 
of  the  sensational  novel,  and  the 
sensational  novel  as  naturally  asso- 
ciates itself  with  the  names  and 
fame  of  Sue  and  Dumas,  What- 
ever their  faults,  these  writers  ex- 
ercised an  extraordinary  fascination, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
their  works  lost  little  or  nothing 
in  the  translation.  We  should  be 
ungrateful  if  we  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  debt  wc  owed  them,  for 
aw^ikening  in  us  the  keenest  inter- 
est and  sentiment  in  days  when  the 
mind  is  most  iiupressionable.  Wo 
did  not  read  Sue  for  his  political 
and  social  theories,  nor  Balzac  for 
his  psychological  analysis.  Wc  saw 
no  glaring  improbabilities  in  the 
achievements  of  Dimias'  'Three 
Musqueteors ; '  though  we  did  re- 
sent the  table  of  proportion  which 
made  a  nmsquetecr  equal  to  (;wo  of 
the  ("ardinaPs  guards,  and  a  Car- 
dinars  guardsman  to  two  English- 
men. We  preferred  such  a  sonl- 
thrilling  story  as  the  *  History  of 
the  Thirteen,'  to  'Balthasar  Claes' 
or  the  *  ]?eau  de  Chagrin ; '  but  wc 
devoured  very  indiscriminately  all 
the  great  French  romances  of  the 
day ;  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  youthful  country- 
men paid  a  similarly  practical  tri- 
bute to  the  powers  of  the  French- 
men who  uiidonbtedl}'^  for  a  time 
filled  the  foremost  places  in  the 
ranks  of  the  noyelist^s  gaild  io 
Europe.  Eugene  Sue  liad  seen 
somethini;  of  the  world  before 
he  settled  to  literature  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Pari«.  He 
began  life  as  an  army  aargeon, 
and  subsequently  he  served  io  tb» 
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navy.  lie  broke  ground  with  the 
sea  pieces,  which  gave  good  promiso 
of  liis  future  career;  but  he  made  a 
positive  furor  by  liis  pubUeation  of 
the  *  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  which  had 
been  honoured  with  an  introduc- 
tion   through    the    columns-  of   the 

•  Dc*bats ' — to    be   folh)wed    by  the 

*  Wandering  Jew'  and  *  Martin  the 
Foundhng.'     Sue  possessed,  in  ex- 
agu-eration    and     excess,    the    most 
conspicuous    qualities    we    have    at- 
tributed   to    the    French    novelists. 
His  iniai]jination  was  rather  inflamed 
than  merely  warm.     In  the  resolu- 
tion   with   whi('li  he  laid   his  hands 
upon  social  sores  he  anticipated  the 
harsh    realism    of    Zola,      liis  con- 
struction was  a  triumph  of  intricate 
iuij^enuitv :  and  he  never  contented 
himself   with    a    mere    handful    of 
characters,  who  might  be  managed 
and    manctuvred    with    comparative 
ease.     On  the  contrary,  lie  worked 
his  involved  macliinery  by  a  com- 
plication— by  wheels  within  wheels; 
and   his  characters   were  multiplied 
beyond  all  precedent.      The  action 
of    ]jis  iiovels   is  as  violent  as  it  is 
sustained  ;    yet    the  interest  is  sel- 
dom sufh'red  to  flai;.      ile  is  alwavs 
extravagant,  and  often  absurdly  so ; 
and    vet  —  thanks   to    the    pace    at 
which  he  hurries  his  readers  alonfj 
— he  has  the  knack  of  imprinting  a 
certain  )^r(n>iein(fhuce  on  everything. 
Not    nnfrequently,    as    with   Victor 
ilui>(>,   the    grandiose   with    Sue    is 
(!onfouihlod  with  the  ludicrous, — as 
where,   in  that  wonderful   prologue 
to   the   '  Wandering  Jew,'  the  male 
and  fonnile  j;)ilgrims  of  misery  part 
on  the  confines  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinents, and,    nodding    their    leave- 
taking  across  the  frozen  straits,  turn 
on  their  heels  respectively,  and  stride 
away  over    th<'    snow-fields.      It   is 
easy    enough     to     put   tiiat    hyper- 
dramatic    incident    in    a    ridiculous 
light;  and   vet   it  is  more  than  an 
etibrt  to  laugh  when   you  are  read- 
\\vf    it.       And    so    it    is    in    some 
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degree  with  the  adventures  of  Ru- 
dolph and  his    faithful   Murphy  in 
the    'Mysteries   of   ]^aris.'      For   a 
man    who    knows    anything    prac- 
tically of   the  science  of   the  ring, 
and  of  the  indispensable  handicap- 
ping  of    light  weights    and    heavy 
weights,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  his  slightly-made  Serene  High- 
ness  could    knock   the    formidable 
Maitre  d'Ecole  out  of  time  with  a 
couple  of  well-planted  blows.     Xor 
do  we  believe  it;  and  yet  somehow 
we   follow  the    adventures    of    Ru- 
dolph with  the  lively  curiosity  that 
comes  of  a  faith  in  him,  thouijh  im- 
probabilities  are  heightened  by  his 
habit    of    intoxicating   himself    on 
the  vitriolised  alcohol  of  the  most 
poverty-stricken  cabarets.     Sue  un- 
derstood   the  practice  of   contrast, 
though  he  exaggerated  in  that  as  in 
everything  else.    As  Rudolph  would 
leave  his  princely  residence  in  dis- 
guise to  hazard  himself  in  the  mod- 
ern   Cours  lies  Miracles^  so  we  are 
hurried  from  the  dens  of   burglars 
and    the    homes   of    the   deservingf 
poor  to  pefites  maisons  and  halls  of 
dazzling  light,  hung  with  the  rarest 
paintings  and  richest  tapestries,  and 
deadened  to  the  footfall  by  the  soft- 
est  carpels.     Dramatic  suggestions 
naturallv  arose  out  of  such  violenilv 
impressive    situations.     Vice   could 
work  its  criminal  will,  while  inno- 
cence and  virtue  were  bribed  or  co- 
erced.    Then  these  social  inequali- 
ties lent  themselves  naturally  to  the 
socialist  teachings  of  his  later  years ; . 
and   the   fortunate  proprietor  of  a 
magnificent  chateau  expatiated,  witli 
the  eloquence  of  honest  indignation, . 
on  the  atrocious  disparities  of  claaii 
and  caste.     Sue  had  his  reward  in 
his  lifetime  in  the  shape  of  money 
and  fame;    and  though  his  novels 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  read,  his 
influence  survives,  and,  as  we  fear, 
is  likely  to  live. 

Dumas  was   a   more  remarkable 
man    than    Sue, —  with    bis    inex- 
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liaiistible  and  insatiable  capacity  for 
work,  and  an  ima<yination  that  was 
nnllairirinST  within  certain  limits.  He 
was  happy  in  the  comhination,  so 
rare  la  a  Frenchman,  of  an  iron 
frame  and  excellent  health,  with  as 
stroni:^  literary  inspiration  and  an 
e(inaliy  robust  fancy.  If  he  was 
vain  to  simplicity,  and  provoked 
ridicule  and  rebulfs,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  had  some  reason  f(;r 
vanity ;  and  it  was  on  the  principle 
of  Vauditce,  et  toujour^  lie  randacv^ 
that  he  made  hosts  of  friends  in 
high  ])laces,  and  a  really  remark- 
able position.  As  his  witty  son 
iindutifully  observed  of  him,  he 
was  capable  of  getting  up  behind 
his  own  carriage,  that  he  might 
make  society  believe  that  he  kept 
a  black  footman.  Jle  was  the 
typical  Frenchman  in  many  re- 
spects, and  above  all,  the  typical 
French  romance -writer.  lie  had 
actually  a  vast  store  of  miscellaneous 
and  desultory  reading  of  the  lighter 
kind ;  he  mingled  freely  in  society 
with  all  manner  of  men  and  women ; 
he  had  a  good  though  singularly 
unreliable  memory,  wliicli  he  pro- 
fessed to  trust  on  all  occasions. 
Nothing  is  more  naivt^ly  character- 
istic of  the  man  than  a  confession 
he  makes,  involuntarily,  in  the 
amusinir  little  volume  he  entitles 
*  Mes  I^i'tes.'  He  is  explaining  and 
iustifvinij:  his  marvellous  facility  of 
production.  He  attributes  it  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  forgets  anything, 
and  need  waste  none  of  his  ])recious 
time  in  huntinjj  throu'^h  his  book- 
shelves.  And  by  way  (ff  illustra- 
tion, in  the  next  two  or  three  pages 
he  makes  several  most  llagrant  his- 
torical blunders.  That  gives  one 
the  measure  of  his  accuracy  in  the 
series  of  historical  romances  from 
which  so  many  people  have  taken 
all  they  know  of  French  history  in 
the  davs  of  the  League  and  the 
Fronde.  Yet  if  the  narrative  is  a 
wonderful  travesty  of  actual  events 


—  if  the  portraits  of  Va!f)is  and 
Guises  are  as  false  to  the  oriivinals 
as  the  Louis  XI.  of  Scott  and  Vic- 
tor Huao  is  faithful — the  sceucsarc 
none  the  less  vividly  dtamntic; 
while  the  conversation  or  tlic  gossip 
amuses  us  just  as  much  us  if  tbey 
did  not  abound  in  errors  and  ana- 
chronisms. His  *3Ionte  Christo' 
had  all  the  gorgeous  extravagance 
of  an  Eastern  t^le,  tUougli  the  scenes 
passed  in  the  latitudes  of  Paris  and 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  we  may 
see  how  the  ideas  grew  in  the  con- 
ception, although,  characteristically, 
the  author  never  had  patience  to 
go  back  to  correct  his  discrepancies 
in  proportion.  Th<i  treasure  of  the 
Roman  cardinals  that  Avas  concealed 
in  the  cavern,  though  enonghito 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  media* val 
pope,  would  never  have  sufliced  to 
the  magnificent  adventurer  through 
more  than  some  half-dozen  years. 
Yet,  after  lavishing  gold  and  price- 
less gems  by  the  iiandful,  when  we 
take  leave  of  Monte  Christo  at  last, 
he  is  still  many  times  a  French 
millionaire ;  and  the  probabilities 
otherwise  have  been  so  well  pre- 
served, that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fuorene  Sue,  we  have  never  thought 
of  criticising. 

I>ut  one  of  Dumas*  most  original 
ideas  took  an  eminently  practical 
direction.  His  unprecedented  en- 
ergy and  power  of  work  made  biro 
absolutely  insatiable  in  producing. 
So  he  showed  speculative  inven- 
tion as  well  as  rare  oiiginalitj  in 
constituting  himself  the  director 
of  a  literary  workshop  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  Other  authorsi 
like  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  have 
gone  into  literary  partnersliip,  and 
a  curious  puzzle  it  is  as  to  how 
they  distribute  their  responsibility. 
Hut  it  was  resened  for  Dnmas 
to  engage  a  statf  of  capable  vet 
retiring  collaboratairSy  as  other 
men  employ  clerks  and  amanuen- 
ses.    His  vanity,  sensitive  as  it  wu^ 
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stooped  to  his  standinGj  sponsor  to 
trhe  inferior  workmanship  of  M. 
-Auixiiste  Macquet  et  C^^.  The 
V)ooks  niicrlit  be   of  unequal  merit 

some  of  tliem  were  drawn  out  to 

xinmistakable     diilness  —  vet     none 
Avere   so    poor   as  to   he  positively 
discreditable.       And     the     strange 
"Ihiuir    was,    that    they    took    their 
<;olour  from  the  mind  of  the  mas- 
ter,   as    thev    eloselv  indicated    his 
characteristic  stvle.     While  to  this 
^lay,    not  withstand  inir    the    disclos- 
ures of   the   lawsuits  that   j^ratified 
the    jealousy    of    his   enemies    and 
rivals,  we  are  left  in  very  consider- 
able   doubt   as  to  the  parts  under- 
taken by  the  ditferent  performers. 

It  was  a  notion  that  could  never 
have  occurred  to  Victor  lluiro.  No 
French  author  lends  himself  so 
easily  to  parody ;  and  a  papje  or 
two  of  hiyjh-ilown  phrases,  where 
the  sense  is  altoijether  lost  in  the 
sound,  may  provoke  a  smile  as  a 
clever  imitation.  But  thouixh  llui^o 
is  alwavs  remindinor  us  of  the  line, 
that  "Great  wits  are  sure  to  mad- 
ness near  allied,"  lie  really  is  a  great 
wit,  a  ]>rofound  thinker,  a  magnifi- 
cent writer,  and,  above  all,  an  ex- 
traordinary dramatic  c;ei\ius.  Al- 
though, latterly,  there  is  almost,  as 
nuich  that  is  absurd  in  what  he  has 
written  as  in  what  he  has  said,  there 
is  nothino:  about  liim  that  is  mean 
ur  little,  lie  has  the  conscience 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  art  as  of  his 
political  convictions.  And  we  could 
as  soon  conceive  some  grand  sculp- 
tor leaving  the  noble  iigure  his 
irenius  has  blocked  out  to  be  fin- 
iA\qA  bv  the  clumsv  hands  of  his 
apj)rentices,  as  Hugo  handing  over 
liis  ideas  to  the  manipulation  of  his 
most  syni])athetic  disciples.  Tie  at 
least,  amoiii;  contemporary  French- 
men, rises  to  the  ideal  of  the  loftiest 
coneeptions,  and  yet  his  noblest 
characters  nre  strictly  conceivable. 
Take,  for  example,  thci  trio  in  the 
tale   of   the    *  (^uatre-vingt-treizc' — 


Lantcnac,  Gauvain,  and  the  stern 
republican  Cimourdain,  who  sits 
calmly  discoursing,  on  the  eve  of 
the  execution,  with  the  beloved 
pupil  he  has  condemned  to  the 
guillotine.  In  romance  as  in  the  dra- 
ma, Hugo  sways  the  feelings  with 
the  strength  and  confidence  of  a 
giant,  exulting  in  his  intellectual 
superiority.  It  is  true  that  he  not 
unfrequently  overtasks  himself  — 
sometimes  his  scenes  are  too  thrill- 
ingly  terrible — sometimes  they  bor- 
der on  the  repulsive,  and  very  fre- 
quently on  the  grotesque.  Yet  even 
the  grotesque,  in  the  hands  of  Hugo, 
may  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  ex- 
tremely pathetic;  and  the  pathos 
is  artistically  heightened  by  some 
strikuinr  effect  of  contrast.  The 
Quasimodo  in  his  *  Notre  Dame  '  is 
a  soulless  and  deformed  monster, 
who  resents  the  outrafrcs  of  a  brutal 
age  hy  regarding  all  men,  save  one, 
with  intense  malignity.  His  dis- 
torted features  and  deformed  body 
provoke  laughter,  and  consequently 
insult,  so  naturally,  that,  by  merely 
showinor  his  hideous  face  in  a  win- 
dow-frame,  he  wins  the  honours  of 
the  Pape  aux  fous.  Yet  what  can 
be  more  moving  than  when,  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  the  pillory,  the 
helpless  mute  rolls  his  solitary  eye 
in  search  of  some  sympathy  among 
the  jeering  mob?  or  the  ciiange 
that  works  itself  in  his  dull  feelings 
when  the  graceful  Esmeralda  comes 
to  quench  his  thirst  with  the  water 
she  raises  to  his  blackened  lips? 
lingo  is  essentially  French  in  his 
follies  as  well  as  his  powers ;  his 
political  dreams  are  as  wild  as  they 
might  be  dangerous :  yet  he  is  an 
honour  to  his  country,  not  only  by 
his  genius,  but  by  the  habitual  co!i- 
secration  of  his  wonderful  gifts  to 
what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  the 
noblest  purposes. 

Neither  Balzac  nor  Sand  will  be 
soon  replaced.  For  the  former,  it 
is  seldom  in  the  history  of  literature 
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that  we  can  look  for  so  koen  and 
subtle  an  analyst  of  the  pansions, 
frailcies,  and  follies  of  humanity. 
In  the  everyday  business  of  life  he 
showed  a  strange  lack  of  common- 
sense  ;  but  fortunately  for  his  con- 
temporaries and  posterity,  he  Iiad 
the  intelligence  to  recognise  his 
vocation.  What  a  range  of  varied 
and  absorbing  interest — of  searchii.g 
and  sugjiestive  philosophical  specu- 
lation— of  shrewd  incisive  satirical 
observation — would  have  been  lost 
to  the  world  if  the  eccentric  author 
of  the  *  Comedie  Humaine'  had  been 
forced  to  take  his  place  among  the 
notaries  be  found  reason  so  heartilv 
to  detest !  The  originality  of  his 
manner  of  regarding  men  was  as 
great  as  the  spasmodic  elan  of  his 
energy  was  tremendous,  when  his 
necessities  felt  the  spur,  and  his 
fancies  fell  in  with  his  necessi- 
ties. Balzac  dashed  off  his  books 
by  inspiration,  if  ever  novelist  did. 
What  varied  profundity  of  original 
thought,  what  delicate  refinements 
of  mental  analysis,  often  go  to  a  sin- 
gle chapter!  The  arrangement  of 
ideas  is  as  lucid  as  the  language  is 
precise  and  vigorous.  Yet  we  know 
that  when  Balzac  locked  his  door 
for  more  than  a  round  of  the  clock, 
filliping  the  nerves  and  flagging 
brain  with  immoderate  doses  of 
the  strongest  coffee,  the  pen  must 
have  been  flying  over  the  paper. 
His  vast  reserves  of  reflection  and 
observation  placed  themselves  at  his 
disposal  almost  without  an  effort ; 
and  the  cliaracters  were  sketched 
in  faithful  detail  by  the  penetrating 
instinct  whose  perceptions  were  so 
infallible. 

Georire  Sand  has  been  more 
missed  than  Balzac,  because  she 
could  vary  her  subjects  aud  manner 
to  suit  almost  everv  taste.  Uni- 
versally  read,  she  was  universally 
admired;  and  she  pleased  the  fasti- 

dioas  as  she  entertained  iV\e  um\\"j. 

An   accomplished    mislreaa   oi   VW 


graces  of  style,  her  language  was 
wonderfully  nciT^us  and  flexible. 
In  her  way  she  was  almost  as  much 
of  the  poet  as  lingo,  though  her 
poetry  was  lyiic  and  idyllic  in 
place  of  epic.  She  could  never 
have  written  so  well  and  so  lone 
had  she  not  had  an  individnaliity 
of  extraordinary  versatility.  In  a 
romance  of   the   passions   like  bcr 

*  Indiana '  or  her  *  Jacques,'  she  is  as 
thoroughly  at  home  aa  Balzac  him- 
self;  while  she  throws  herself  into 
the  feminine  parts  with  all  the  sym- 
pathetic ardour  of  a  nature  semi- 
tropical  like  Indiana's.  While  in 
such  a  story  as  the  '  FlammaranJc,' 
which  was  her  latest  work,  and  in 
which  she  showed  not  the  faintest 
symptom  of  decline,  she  confines 
herself  severely  to  the  character  of 
the  half  educated  steward,  rejecting 
all  temptations  to  indulge  herself 
in  the  vein  of  her  personality.  For 
once,  though  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
most  romantic  landscapes,  we  have 
none  of  the  inimitable  descriptions 
in  which  she  delights.  She  merelv 
indicates  the  picturesque  surround- 
ings of  the  solitary  castle  in  the 
rocky  wilderness,  leaving  it  to  our 
imagination  to  fill  iu  the  rest. 
What  she  could  do  in  the  way  of 
painting,  when  sitting  down  to  a 
favourite  study  she  save  herself 
over  to  her  bent,  we  see  in  the  *  Pe- 
tite Fadette,'  *  La  Mare  d'Autcuil,' 

*  Nanette,'  and  a  score  of  similar 
stories.  The  simplest  materials 
served  for  the  tale,  which  owed 
half  its  charm  to  her  affection  for 
the  countrv.  The  woman  who  bad 
wandered  about  the  streets  of  Paris 
in  masculine  attire,  who  had  a  strong 
dash  of  the  city  Bohemian  in  her 
nature,  who  loved  in  after-life  to 
fill  her  salons  with  all  who  were 
most  famous  in  lilemture  and  the 
arts,  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
living  in  villegrfiatura  among  the 
^^\ii^  wiv^  \.\i<i  v«cvv>dlauds  she   had 
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mill    with    its   lichcn-Gfrown   gables 
and    venerable    wheel ;    the    pool 
simong   flags   and    sedges,   sleeping 
binder  the  shadows  of  the   alders; 
^he  brook  tumblins:   down   in    tiny 
cascades    and    breakiuor    over   the 
moss-covered    boulders;    nay,    the 
tanae  8tret<.*h  of  low-lying  meadow- 
land,  with   its   sluices   and    clumps 
of  formal  poplars, — all  stand  oat  in 
her  pages,  like  landscapes  by  Ruys- 
dael  or  Hobbema.     And  we  believe 
that  these  simple  though  exquisitely 
finished  pictures  will  survive,  with 
a   peasant   or  two    and    a    village 
maiden    for   the    figures    in    their 
foregrounds,  when  more  pretentious 
works,    that   nevertheless    deserved 
their  success,  have  been  forgotten 
with  the  books  that  have  been  hon- 
oured by  the  Acadcmv^ 

Among  the  most  prolific  of  the 
novelists  who  have  died  no  longr 
time  ago, — hardly  excepting  Dumas, 
Dalzac,  or  Sand, — and  who  have 
been  larccelv  read  by  our  middle- 
aged  contemporaries,  is  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Paul  de  Kock.  Paul  de 
Kock  had  a  bad  name  for  his  immo- 
ralitv,  and  doubtless  in  a  measure 
he  des(*rved  it.  It  is  certain  that 
if  an  expurgated  edition  of  his  vol- 
uminous works  were  collected  for 
Ennrlish  family  readinjr,  it  would 
shrink  into  comparatively  modest 
proportions.  P>ut  Paul,  with  all  his 
faults  and  freedoms,  did  very  little 
harm,  and  certainly  he  afforded  a 
great  deal  of  amusement.  lie  was 
guilty  of  none  of  those  insidious 
attacks  on  morality  which  liave  been 
the  speciallte  of  some  of  his  most 
notorious  successors.  lie  never 
tasked  the  resources  of  a  depraved 
imagination  in  refining  on  those 
sins  which  scandalise  even  sinners. 
He  never  wrapped  up  in  fervid 
and  graceful  language  those  subtle 
and  fold  sufrirestions  that  work  in 
the  system  like  slow  poison.  He 
was  really  the  honest  bourf/eois 
which    M.    Zola   gives   himself  out 


to  be.  He  boldly  advertised  his 
wares  for  what  they  were,  and 
manufactured  and  multiplied  them 
according  to  sample.  He  sold 
a  somewhat  coarse  and  strong- 
flavoured  article,  but  at  least  he 
guaranteed  it  iFrora  unsuspected 
adulteration.  He  painted  the  old 
Paris  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
students  just  as  it  was.  If  there 
was  anything  in  the  pictures  to 
scandalise  one,  so  much  the  worse 
for  Paris,  and  honl  soil  qui  mal  y 
voit.  The  young  and  sprightly 
wives  of  elderly  husbands  immersed 
in  their  commerce,  the  susceptible 
dauGjhters  of  officers  and  rentiers  m 
retreat,  were  not  so  particular  in 
their  conduct  as  they  might  be. 
The  students  and  gay  young  men 
about  town  were  decidedly  loose  in 
their  walk  and  conversation  ;  and 
the  grisettes  keeping  house  in  their 
garrets,  away  from  the  maternal  eye, 
behaved  according  to  their  tastes 
and  kind.  Paul  never  stopped  to 
pick  his  own  phrases,  and  he  frankly 
called  a  spade  a  •  spade.  In  short, 
he  took  his  society  as  he  saw  it 
under  his  eve;  dwelt  for  choice 
on  the  lighter  and  sunnier  side, 
and  laughed  and  joked  through  the 
life  he  enjoyed  so  heartily.  In  all 
his  works  you  see  the  signs  of  his 
jovial  tcMuper  and  admirable  diges- 
tion. He  tells  a  capital  story  him- 
self of  his  breakfasting  on  one 
occasion  with  Dumas  the  younger ; 
when  the  risinor  author  of  the  *  Dame 
aux  Camellias 'gave  himself  the  con- 
descending airs  of  the  fashionable 
petit  inaitre,  Dumas  was  pretend- 
ing then  to  live  on  air,  and  trifled 
delicately  with  one  or  two  of  the 
lighter  dishes.  De  Kock,  on  the 
contrary,  who  saw  through  his  man, 
devoured  everything,  even  surpass- 
ing the  performances  of  the  pater- 
nal Dumas;  and  finally  scandalised 
his  young  acquaintance  by  calling 
for  a  second  portion  of  plum- 
pudding   au   rkum.      And   all    his 
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favourite  licroes  have  the  same 
powerful  digestion  and  the  same 
(capacity  for  hearty  enjoyment. 
There  is  a  superabundance  of  vi- 
tality «ind  vivaeitv  in  his  wrilinffs. 
When  he  takes  his  (/riaetUH  and 
their  lovers  out  for  a  holiday,  he 
enters  into  their  pleasures  heart 
and  soul.  Yet  ]*aul  de  Koek, 
thou|ij[h  somewhat  coarse  in  the 
fibre,  with  literary  tastes  that  were 
far  from  refined,  was  evidently  cap- 
able of  higher  things;  and  the 
most  boisterous  of  his  books  are 
often  redeemed  from  triviality 
bv  interludes  of  real  beautv  and 
pathos.  Jle  was  the  countryman 
turned  Parisian,  and  he  held  to  the 
one  existence  and  the  other.  Jle 
frecpiented  the  ]>oulevards,  but  he 
lived  at  Komainville.  As  the  Cock- 
ney artist,  transferring  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  environs  of  a  great 
city  to  his  paG:es,  ])eopling  the 
suburban  woods  with  troops  of 
merrvmakers  in  the  manner  of  a 
fMxn'f/cois  AVatteau,  he  has  never 
been  excelled.  Yet  now  and  again 
he  will  give  us  a  ])Owerful  **bit"  of 
slumbering  beauties  in  the  actual 
country,  with  the  freshness  and 
fidelity  of  a  (leorw  Sand.  N(^th- 
in::  can  be  more  delicate  than  the 
tou<'hes  in  whieh  he  depicts  the 
repentance  and  expiation  of  some 
woman  who  has  "  stooped  to  folly  ;'' 
and  there  are  stories  in  which  he 
describes  a  ]>romising  career  ruined 
bv  thouii:htless  extravairance  and 
dissipation,  whi<*h  are  the  more 
valuable  as  practi<'al  sermons  that 
they  may  have  been  n'a<l  by  those 
who  might  possibly  protit  by  them. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  novelist  who 
ha*^  made  a  great  name  <le("ides  to 
retire  upon  his  rej)utation  in  the 
full  vigour  oi  his  powers ;  and  it  is 
Mldom  that  a  journalist  wl:o  has 
«^ome  to  the  front  in  fiction  falls 
bark  a:j;ain  upon  journalism  while 
still  in  the  full  flush  of  success. 
Ytt  thai  has  been    the   case   with 


Edmund  About,  and  very  surprising 
it  seems.  It  is  true  that  lie  has 
the  special  talents  of  the  journalist 
—  a  lucid  and  incisive  stylo  —  a 
keen  vein  of  satire — a  logical  me-. 
thod  of  marshalling  and  condens- 
ing arguments,  and  the  faculty  in 
apparent  conviction  of  making  the 
woi-se  seem  the  better  reason.  As 
a  political  pamphleteer  he  stood  un- 
rivalled anjong  his  contemporaries; 
and  the  opCTiing  sentence  of  bis 
'Question  Jiomaine'  might  in  iti^elf 
have  floated  whole  chapters  of  dui- 
ness.  Had  he  hoped  to  make  jour- 
nalism the  stei)pin^- stone  to  liigU 
political  place  or  influence,  we  could 
have  understood  him  better.  I>ut 
he  is  lacking  in  the  qualities  tluit 
make  a  successful  politician,  and  wo 
fancy  he  knows  that  as  well  as  any- 
body. Hie  very  versatility  that 
might  have  multiplied  his  delight- 
ful novels,  portended  his  failure  as 
a  public  man.  While  personally 
it  must  surely  yield  more  lively 
T>leasure  to  let  the  fancv  ran^e 
through  the  fields  of  imagination, 
or  to  curb  it  with  the  consciousness 
of  power  in  obedience  to  critical 
instincts.  We  can  conceive  no 
more  siitisfying  earthly  enjoyment 
to  a  man  of  e.yjrif  than  exercis- 
ing an  originality  so  inexhaustible 
as  that  of  About,  with  the  sense 
of  a  very  cxtraordinar}'  facility  in 
arresting  fugitive  impressions  for 
the  delijjht  of  vour  readers.  Ills 
fancy  appears  to  be  never  at  fault 
in  evoking  combinations  as  noi'cl 
as  effective ;  and  he  had  the  art  of 
mingling  the  grave  with  the  gay 
with  a  pointed  sarciism  that  was 
irresistibly  pi<]uaut.  'Tolla'  was 
a  social  satire  on  the  habits  of 
the  long-descended  Iloman  nobil- 
ity, as  the  'Question  Uomaino ' 
was  a  satire  on  the  administration 
of  the  ])opcs.  But  the  satire  was 
softened  by  an  engaging  picture  of 
the  sim])le  heroine,  and  by  admir- 
able sketches  of  the  domestic  life 
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in  tlie  gloomy  interior  of  one  of  the 
poverty  -  stricken  Roman  palaces. 
It  was  relieved  by  brilliant  photo- 
paraphs  of  the  CanipaQrnaanJ  Sabine 
hills,  with  shepherds  in  their 
sheepskins,  shaggy  bulialoes,  savage 
hounds,  ruined  aqneducts,  huts  of 
reeds,  vineyards,  oliveyards,  gardens 
of  wildflo\vers, fountains  overgrown 
with  mosses  and  maidenhair,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  *Le  roi  dcs 
Montaj^nes'  presented  in  a  livelier 
form  the  solid  information  of  *La 
Groce  Contemporaine  : '  you  smell 
the  beds  of  the  wild  thyme  on  the 
slopes  of  llymettus;  you  hear  the 
hum  of  the  bees  as  they  swarm 
round  the  hives  of  the  worthy 
peasant-priest  who  takes  his  tithes 
where  he  finds  them,  even  when 
they  are  paid  by  the  brigands  in 
his  tlocks.  The  satire  of  the 
story  may  be  overcharged  ;  yet  if  it 
be  caricature,  the  caricature  is  bv 
no  means  extravanjant,  when  we 
remember  that  the  leaders  of  Op- 
positions in  the  (xreek  Assembly 
have  been  implicated  in  intrigues 
with  the  assassins  of  the  highroads. 
About  is  always  treading  on  the  ex- 
treme of  the  original,  yet  he  has 
seldom  crone  bevond  the  bounds  of 
the  admissible  ;  and  his  most  pa- 
thetic or  tragic  plots  are  lightened 
bv  something:  that  is  lauixhable. 
As  in  his  *  Oermaifie '  where  the 
nmrderer  enjxa<xed  bv  (iermaine's 
rival  goes  to  work  and  fails,  because 
the  consumptive  beauty,  under  med- 
ical a<lvice,  has  been  accustoming 
herHiolf  to  the  deadly  poison  he  ad- 
mini>iters.  The  same  idea  appears 
in  *  Monte  Christo,'  where  Noirtier 
prepares  his  granddaughter  Val- 
entine against  the  machinations  of 
her  stepmother,  the  modern  Brin- 
villiers.  But  in  the  scene  by  Du- 
jiias,  evervthinix  is  sombre;  where- 
as  About  so  ludicrously  depicts  the 
disappointment  and  surprise  of  the 
poisoner,  that  we  smile  even  in  the 
iuid>t  of  our  excitement  and  anxiety. 


While  his  humour,  with  its  fine 
irony  and  mockery,  has  one  of  the 
choicest  qualities  of  wit  by  aston- 
ishing us  with  the  most  unexpected 
turns  ;  landing  the  characters  easily 
in  the  most  unlikely  situations, 
in  defiance  of  their  principles,  pre- 
judices,  and    convictions.      As    in 

*  Trente  et  Quarante '  where  the 
swearing  and  grumbling  veteran 
who  detests  play  as  he  detests  a 
jickniy  finds  himself  the  centre  of 
an  excited  circle  of  gamblers  behind 
an  accumulating  pile  of  gold  and 
bank-notes,  and  in  the  vein  of  luck 
tliat  is  breakintc  the  tables. 

About  writes  like  a'  man  of  the 
world,  and  though  he  is  by  no 
means  strait-laced  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  passions,  his  tone  is 
thoroughly  sound  and  manly  ; — in 
striking  contrast  to  tlie  sickly  and 
unwholesome  sentimentality  of  Er- 
nest Feydeau,  whose  *  Fanny  '  made 
so  great  a  sensation  on  its  appear- 
ance. "  A  study,"  the  author  Wiis 
pleased  to  call  it,  and  a  profitable 
study  it  was.  With  an  ingenu- 
ity of  special  pleading  that  might 
have  been  employed  to  better  pur- 
])ose,  he  invoked  our  sympathies 
for  the  unfortunate  lover  who  saw 
the  lady's  husband  preferred  to 
himself.  Apparently  unconsciously 
on  the  part  of  tlie  author,  the  hero 
rerjresents  himself  as  contemptible 
a  being  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Morality  apart,  the  rawest  of  Eng- 
lish novel-writers  must  have  felt  so 
maudlin  and  etteminate  a  charac- 
ter would  never  go  down  with  his 
readers;    and   had    the  admirer  of 

*  Fanny  '  been  put  upon  the  stage 
at  any  one  of  our  theatres  in  White- 
chapel  or  the  New  Cut,  he  would 
have  been  hooted  otF  by  the  roughs 
of  the  ijallerv.  It  is  by  no  means 
to  the  creilit  of  the  French  that,  in 
spite  of  the  unflattering  portraiture 
of  one  of  the  national  types,  the 
book  obtained  so  striking  a  success. 
But  there  is  no  denying  the  prosti- 
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tutcd  art  bv  which  the  author  in- 
stinctivcly  adilresses  himself  to  the 
worst  predilections  of  his  country- 
men ;  nor  the  audacitv  which  haz- 
arded  one  scene  in  particular,  pro- 
nounced by  his  admirers  to  be  the 
most  cfFective  of  all,  which,  to  our 
insuhir  minds,  is  simply  disgustiup:. 
Flaubert's  great  uiMsterpiece  ex- 
cited even  more  seusation  than 
Fey  dean's ;  and  it  deserved  to  do 
so.  Flaul>crt  is  likewise  one  of  the 
apostles  of  the  imjmre,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time  among  the  first  of 
social  realists.  We  addresses  him- 
self almost  avowedly  to  the  senses 
and  not  to  the  feelings,  lie  treats 
of  love  ill  its  physiological  aspects, 
and  induliijes  in  the  minutest  anal- 
ysis of  the  gr()S5;er  corporeal  sensa- 
tions. In  intelligence  and  accom- 
plishments, as  well  as  literary  skill, 
he  was  no  ordinary  man.  lie  had 
read  much  and  even  studied  pro- 
foundly ;  he  had  travelled  far, 
keeping  his  eyes  open,  and  had 
made  some  reputation  in  certain 
branches  of  science.  He  wrote  his 
*A[adamc  IJovarv'  deliberately  in 
liis  m.'iturity ;  and  the  notoriety 
which  carried  him  with  it  into  the 
lawconvts,  made  him  a  martyr  in 
a  society  that  was  bv  no  means 
fastidious.  In  gratitude  for  foren- 
sic services  rendered,  he  dedicated 
a  new  edition  of  it  to  M.  Marie- 
Antoine  Senard,  who  ha-.l  once  been 
president  of  tl;e  National  Assembly, 
and  who  died  hdtonnlcr  of  the 
l^u'isian  bar.  The  vcnenible  advo- 
cate and  politician  seems  to  have 
accepted  the  complimeiit  as  it  was 
intende.l.  And  seldom  before,  per- 
haps, has  an  author  concentrated 
such  care  and  thought  on  a  single 
work.  K'lch  separate  character  is 
wrought  out  with  an  exactness  of 
elaboralicMi  to  which  the  painting 
of  t!ie  Hulch  school  is  ski'tchy 
and  superficial.  Those  who  till  the 
hum  I -lest  pjirts,  or  who  are  n)ere- 
ly  introduced  to  be   dismissed,  arc 


maoc  as  mncli  living  realities  to  us 
as  Madame  Bovarj  beraeif  or  her 
husband   Charles.       Flaubert    goes 
beyond  Balzac  in  the  accnoiulation 
of  details,  wliich  often  becoiue  tedi- 
ous, as  they  appear  irrelevant.     Yet 
it   is  clear   in   the  retrospect   that 
the  etlbcts  have  been  foreseen,  and 
we  acknowledge  some  compensation 
in  the  end  in  the  vivid  impressions 
the   author  has  made  on  us.     His 
descriptions   of    inanimate    objects 
are  equally  minnte,  from  the  orna- 
ments and  furniture  in  the  rooms 
to  the  stones  in  the  village  house 
fronts,  and  the  very  bushes  in  the 
garden.     lie  looks  at  nature  like  a 
land-surveyor,  as   ho  inspects  men 
and  women  like  a  surgeon,  without 
a  touch  of  invagination,  not  to  speak 
of  poetry.     In  fact,  he  proposes  to 
set  the  tnith  before  everything,  and 
we  presume  he  does  so  to  the  best 
of  his  conviction.     Yet  what  is  the 
result  of  his  varied  experience  and 
very  dose  observation  ?      AVe  Lave 
always  believed  that  in  the  world 
at  large  there  is  some  prcponder- 
an(*e  of  people  who,  on  the  whole, 
seem  agreeable,  and  that  the  worst 
of   our  fellow-creatures  have  their 
redeeming  qualities.     z\ccording  to 
M.  Flaubert,  not  a   bit  of   it.     He 
treats   mankind   harshly,   as    Swift 
did,  without  the  excuses  of  a  savage 
temper  fretted  by  baffled  ambitions. 
M.  Flaid)ert  goes  to  his  work   as 
cruelly    and   imperturbably  as  tbc 
Scotch  Bui^con  in  the  pirate  ship, 
who  is  said  to  have  claimed  a  negro 
as  his   share   of   the  prey,  that  he 
might  practise  on  the  wretch  in  a 
series   of  operations.      He    makes 
everybody  either  repulsive  or  ridi- 
culous.    \^'e    say  nothing  of    his 
heroine,  who  is  a  mere  creature  of 
the  senses  loving  neither  husband, 
nor  lovei-s,  nor  child ;  although  such 
mon^trosities    as    Emma   must    be 
rare,  and   we   may   doubt   if  thej 
have   ever  existed.     An    ordinaiy 
writ<2r,  or  wc  may  add,  a  genaiiic 
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artist,  would  have  at  least  soujjht 
to  contrast  Madame  Bovarv  with 
softer  and  more  kindly  specimens 
of  her  species.  Nor  had  M.  Flaii- 
bort  to  seek  far  to  do  that.  Ma- 
dame Bovary's  husband  was  ready  to 
his  hand.  Charles  is  dull,  and  his 
habits  are  ridiculous ;  but  he  had 
sterling  qualities,  and  an  attachment 
for  his  wife,  which  might  have 
made  him  an  object  of  sympathy 
or  even  of  aftoction.  M.  Flaubert 
characteristically  takes  care  that  he 
shall  be  neither;  he  consistently 
pursues  the  same  system  through- 
out ;  so  we  say  advisedly  that  that 
realistic    work    of    his    is    actually 

ft 

cross  caricature  and  misrepresenta- 
tion.    A    man    who    undertakes  to 
reproduce  human  nature  in  a  com- 
prehensive panorama,  might  as  well 
choose   the    whole   of    his    subjects 
in  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber  of 
Horrors.     And    if    we    must    give 
Planbert  credit  for  extreme  care  in 
liis  work,  we  have  equal    cause  to 
Conirratulate  him    on  the  rare    har- 
Hiony    of   his   execution.       For    ho 
i'tivariably    expatiates  by  choice  on 
v,hat  is  either  absurd  or  revolting, 
whether    it    is    the  untempting  M. 
Ijovary    awakincr     of     a     morniufj 
xvith    his    rufiled    hair   fallirii;    over 
I  lis     sodden     features    from     under 
liis   coitnn   nightcap  ;    or    ^ladame 
ending    her  life  in    the    agonies  of 
])ois(ining,    with    blackened    tongue 
and    distorted  linib.^,  and  other  de- 
tails into  which    we    prefer    not  to 
follow  him. 

Adolpbe  Ficlot's  *  Femme  de  Feu  ' 
is  a  rcTtuince  of  sensual  passion  like 
*  ^fadame  iM)varv '  thoujxh  it  has 
little  of  O'.istave  Flaubert's  con- 
summate [)recision  of  detail.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  far  more 
lire  a'.id  en t run},  and  if  the  scen- 
ery shows  l(.'«s  <jf  the  photograph, 
it  is  ii!iinit(.'ly  more  y>icturesque. 
Sprightly  cl'jvorness  is  the  charac- 
teri>tic  of  the  book — though  there, 
too,  we  have  a  poisonirjg  and  horrors 


enough.  The  veiy  title  is  a  neat 
double  entendre.  The  femme  de  feu 
takes  lier  petit  nom  from  a  scene 
where  she  is  seen  bathinij  bv  star- 
light  in  a  thunderstorm,  wlieu  the 
crests  of  the  surije  are  illumined  bv 
the  electricity,  and  the  biUows  are 
sparkling  as  they  break  around  her. 
The  light-hearted  married  gentle- 
man who  christened  her  so  poetic- 
ally protests  against  intending  any 
impeachment  on  her  morals.  As  it 
turns  out,  he  miiiht  have  called  her 
so  for  any  other  reason,  without 
libelling  her  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  whole  book  is  consistently 
immoral ;  and  debasing,  besides,  in 
its  tone  and  tendency.  It  is  com- 
monplace so  far,  that  this  femme  de 
fen.  captivates  our  old  acquaintance, 
the  grave  and  severe  member  of 
the  French  magistracy,  who  goes 
swathed  in  parchments,  and  osten- 
tatiously holds  aloof  from  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  frailties  of  his  fellow- 
mortals.  We  must  grant,  we  sup- 
pose, that  Lucien  d'Aubier  ceases 
to  be  responsible  for  his  actions 
when,  falling  under  the  spells  of 
the  femme  de  feu^  he  is  swept  off 
his  lejTS  in  a  tornado  of  emotions. 
But  though  a  gentleman  may  be 
liurried  by  passion  into  crime,  lie 
must  always  as  to  certain  social  con- 
ventionalities  be  controlled  in  some 
deirree  by  his  lionourable  instincts. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to 
conceive  the  egarement  which  would 
tempt  a  high-bred  man  of  good 
company  to  make  deliberate  pre- 
parations for  imitating  Peeping 
Tom  of  Coventry  ;  and  if  the 
author  forced  him  into  so  false  a 
position,  it  would  be  done  at  all 
events  with  a  protest  and  an  expla- 
nation. It  is  highly  charact<?ri8tic 
of  M.  Belot  and  his  school,  that  he 
thinks  neither  protest  nor  expla- 
nation necessary.  The  magistrate 
bores  a  trons-Judas  in  the  partition 
of  a  bathinir  cabinet:  and  walks 
out   holding    himself    as    erect    as 
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before.  And  liis  stoopinj]^  to  tliat 
is  nieroly  a  preparation  for  still 
more  disixraceful  compromises  with 
liis  conscience  in  the  conrse  of  his 
married  exi>tence  with  the  fi.mme 
Oil  fen.  Had  the  scene  Leen  iicted 
at  a  waterinii^-place  (m  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  \vc  should  have  pro- 
nounced tlie  story  as  incredible  as 
it  is  inimt»ral.  lleiiior  laid  in  the 
latitudes  of  the  bathini;  establish- 
ments on  the  lireton  coast,  ^\e  can 
only  siiy  that  it  is  thorouixhly 
French  ;  and  that  M.  j>clnt  and 
his  count rvmen  seem  entirely  to 
understand  each  other. 

It  is  refreshinix  to  turn  from 
Flaubert  and  l)eh>t  to  such  a  writer 
as  .Jules  Sandeau.  *  M-ideline'  is  as 
innocently  charmiui::  as  M:i<lame 
l>ovary  is  the  reverse.  It  is  the 
ditlerence  l)etwcen  tiie  atmosphere 
of  the  dissectinjx-room  and  of  [)rim- 
rose  banks  in  the  spring;;  an<l  the 
French  Academy,  by  the  way,  <li<l 
itself  honour  by  crowniiiji;  tiie 
modest  uf  races  (if  Sand  can's  boolc. 
M.  Sandeau  shows  no  lad;  of  know- 
ledi^e  of  the  world  ;  but  he  passes 
lijihtly  by  the  shadows  on  its  shady 
side,  restinj;  by  preference  on  sim- 
j)licily  and  \irlue.  Vounv;  Maurice 
<]e  Valtravers,  to  use  a  vulvar  hut 
expressive  ]>hrasc,  is  hurryin;^  post- 
haste to  the  devil.  Wearied  of  tlie 
tlulness  of  the  paternal  chateau, 
he  has  loni;'(;d  to  \s\\\\i  a  wider  ili'^ht. 
Jle  sot>n  siu'ceiMis  in  siuL^cin^  his  jnn- 
ion.*,  and  liMs  ci)me  crippled  tv)  the 
lifrouml.  'lliere  seems  n(»  \\n\n\  for 
liim  :  he  is  the  victim  of  remorsr, 
with  neithi-r  couraixe  nor  eneriry  left 
to  redeem  the  ]»ast  in  the  future; 
and  he  has  found  at  last  a  miserable 
consolation  in  the  deliberate  n-so- 
lution  to  commit  suicide.  When 
his  cousin  Madeline,  who  has  hived 
him  in  i^irlhood,  ct)mes  to  his  sal- 
vation as  a  sister  and  an  ai^^vl  of 
inercv,  with  the  rare  sensibility  of 
a  lovin'4  woman,  she  understands 
the  appeals  that  are   most  likely  to 


serve   bcr.     She   comes  as   a   sup 
pliant,  and   prevails  on  him  at  lca> 
to  put  off  self-destruction  till   he 
future  is  assured.     It  proves  in  tli 
end  that,  by  a  pious  fraud,  she  ha 
presented   herself  as  a  bc^itjar  wbe 
she    was    really     rich.       That    sh 
resigns   herself   to  a  life  of  privj 
tion,    suj)portinj^     herself     by    th 
labour  of    her  hands,   is   the    Ie& 
part    of    her    sacrifice.       She    hu 
stooped   to   appear   selfish,    in   tli 
excess  of  her  jLjcnerosity.     Maurio 
swears,  urumbles,  and  victimises  hiit 
self.     But  the  weeds  that  have  bee 
fiourishinnr  in  the  vitiated  soil,  d 
down  one  by  one  in  that  heaven 
atmosphere.       Madeline's    sacrific  : 
have  their  reward  in  this  world 
in    the    other:     and    she    wins  t 
hand  of  the  cousin,  whom  she  Ir 
loved   in  her  inmost  heart,  as  l_ 
prize  of  her  prayers  atnl  her  mate 
less    devotion.       Once    only,   as 
appears   to   us,  M.  San<leau  sbt^^* 
the  cloven  foot  unconsciously  a  - 
inconsistently.     Maurice,  in  his  e= 
self-corn numings,  re]>roaches  hims^ 
with    living    as   a   brotlicr    and 
saint    in  the   society   of   so   yon— 
and   charminrr  a  woman.     And 
do  him  justice,  he  needs  a  supre:^ 
elibrt  of  courajje  when  he   dcci(_ 
to   a])proach    his   cousin    with   (B 
honourable     proposids.       Madel'^ 
receives  inm  in  such  a  manner,  tlv 
without  her  uttering  a  word  of 
])roof,    the    offender    never  olfcf  ^ 
again.     J^ut  our   nature   is   not 
forgiving  as  hers:  and  we  think  * 
nnpleas;int   scene    is   a   blemish 
a  work  that  otherwise  comes  vc 
near  to  perfection,     l-'or  it   is  ii 
on  the  story  alone  that '  Madeline 
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repays  perusjil ;  and  every  here  an 
there  we  conic  upon  a  passiige  th'' 
is  as  pregnant  with  practical  phi! 
osophy  iis  anything;  in  MoiitaigD< 
or  La  Uochefoucauld. 

(.'harles  de  Bernard  laid  himself 
out  like  Flaubert  to  seek  his  flob* 
jects  and   characters  in  cxceptioDil 
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But,  unlike  Flaubert,  in 
f  painting  en  noiry  Bernard 
o  look  on  the  comic  side  of 
ing ;  and  he  laughs  so  joy- 
ver  the  eccentricities  of  his 
lat  it  is  difficult  not  to  chime 
be  chorus ;  while  Prosper 
e,  with  as  prolific  a  fancy 
one,  indulged  the  singularity 
led  so  proud  of,  by  curbing 
s  ostentatiously.  He  studied 
and  extreme  simplicity ;  his 
is  as  pure  as  it  was  cold  and 
rained ;  and  his  mirth  has 
a  suspicion  of  the  sneer  in 
never  displayed  such  serene 
iplacency  as  when  he  had 
a  successful  practical  joke  in 
his  inimitable  mystifications, 
lerimee,  with  whom  other- 
has  hardly  a  point  in  com- 
ules  Claretie,  as  we  have 
as  merely  taken  to  novel- 
am  on  g  many  kindred  pur- 
lle  interests  himself  in 
,  and  writes  daily  leaders 
Cfablv ;  he  is  a  critic  of 
es,  who  visits  in  turn  the 
s,  the  art-galleries,  and  the 
>  of  the  publishers.  Conse- 
,  he  places  himself  at  a  dis- 
ge  with  those  of  his  cora- 
who  concentrate  their  minds 
fiction  of  the  moment,  and 
cping  and  waking  with  the 
IS  of  their  brain,  till  these 
most  vivid  personalities  to 
Claretic's  works  are  ex- 
clever, — in  parts  and  in 
ar  scenes  they  are  even 
il ;  but  the  incidents  are 
•  in  continuity  as  the  char- 
ire  vague  in  their  outlines, 
ive  one  the  idea,  and  it  is 
y  not  an  unjust  one,  of 
who  makes  a  dash  at  his 
when  he  finds  some  unoccu- 
urs;  who  plunges  ahead  in 
A  ready  improvisation,  till 
;v  flacrs  for  the  time,  or  he 
jht  up  by  some  more  urgent 
nent.     When  he  returns  to 


the  work  on  the  next  occasioD,  nat- 
urally be  has  to  re-knot  the  threads 
of  his  ideas.  What  goes  far  towards 
eonti'rming  our  theory,  is  the  ex- 
ceptional freedom  from  such  faults 
in  *  Le  Ben^gat,'  which,  we  believe, 
was  his  last  work  bat  one.  In  *  The 
Renegade,'  Claretie  placed  himself 
on  a  terrain  where  he  knew  every 
yard  of  the  ground — that  is  to  say, 
he  was  in  the  very  centre  of  those 
hot  polemics  which  preceded  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire.  We 
do  not  say  that  Michel  Berthier  was 
intended  for  a  portrait  or  for  a  libel. 
But  such  a  type  of  the  time-server, 
who  was  tempted  to  bis  fall  by  the 
talents  on  which  ho  had  hoped  to 
trade,  was  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
and  the  siren  wbo  seduced  him, 
the  veteran  courtier  who  tickled 
him,  the  purse-proud  nouveauX" 
riches^  and  the  Republicans  made 
fanatical  by  prosecutions  and  con- 
demnations, were  all  figures  with 
whom  the  author  had  familiarised 
himself,  by  hearsay  if  not  by  actual 
intercourse.  His  very  scenes  may 
have  been  repeatedly  acted,  with  no 
great  differences,  under  his  eyes; 
although  his  talent  must  have-  re- 
moulded and  recast  them  in  novel 
and  more  piquant  shapes.  We  say. 
nothing  of  Michel  Berthier's  leave- 
taking  of  his  mistress  Lia,  and  of. 
the  tragic  episode  when  the  roifM^r- 
ablo  young  woman  drags  herself 
back  to  die  of  the  poison  under  the 
roof  of  the  man  she  had  adored. 
That  scene,  although  not  anaffeet- 
ing,  savours  too  strongly  of  the 
melodramatic;  and  at^  best  it  is 
hanalj  to  borrow  a  French  phrase. 
But  there  is  great  power  in  the 
situation  where  the  saintly  PanliAe, 
who  will  retire  into  a  convent  to 
the  despair  of  her  father,  silences 
the  pleadings  of  the  broken-hearted 
man  by  quoting  those  seductive 
pictures  of  the  cloister-life  which 
had  been  written  by  his  own  too 
eloquent  pen.       Yet^   thongb  the 
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sitnation  is  strikinor  it  has  its  weak 
point ;  and  it  is  impxos&ible  to  im- 
agine so  careful  a  writer  as  Flaubert 
or  Daiidet,  permittino:  a  girl,  perfect 
as  Pauline,  to  be  guilty  of  so  cold- 
blooded a  piece  of  cruelty  as  the 
abandonment  of  a  parent  by  his 
only  child  to  mourn  her  memory 
while  she  is  still  alive  to  him. 

It  is  nearly  six  years  since  the 
death  of  Emilc  Gahoriau,  and  no 
one  has  succeeded  as  yet  in  imitat- 
ing him  even  tolerably,  though  lie 
.had  struck  into  a  lirje  that  was  as 
profitable  as  it  was  popular.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  overrate  Gaboriau's 
genius,  for  genius  he  had  of  a  certain 
sort.  We  have  said  in  another  ar- 
ticle that  his  system  was  less  difficult 
than  it  seems,  since  he  must  have 
worked  his  puzzles  out  en  revcraty — 
putting  them  together  with  an  eye 
to  pulling  them  to  pieces.  But 
his  originality  in  his  own  f^enre 
is  unquestionable,  though  in  the 
main  conception  of  his  romances 
he  took  Edgar  Poe  ^or  liis  model. 
But  Gaboriau  embellished  and  im- 
proved on  the  workmanship  of  the 
morbid  American.  The  murders 
of  the  Rue  Morojue  and  the  other 
stories  of  the  sort  arc  hard  and  diy 
proceS'Verbais,  where  the  crime  is 
everything,  and  the  people  go  for 
little,  except  in  so  far  as  their  an- 
tecedents cnlijjhten  the  detection. 
With  Gaboriau,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  individuality  in  each  char- 
acter, and  animation  as  well  as 
coarser  excitement  in  the  story. 
The  dialogue  is  lively,  and  always 
illustrative.  Perhaps  Gaboriau  has 
had  but  indifterent  justice  done 
to  him,  because  he  betook  himself 
to  a  style  of  romance  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  speciality  of 
police- reporters  and  penny-a-liners. 
His  readers  were  inclined  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  his  criminals 
were  mere  stage  villains,  and  that 
his  police-agents,  apart  from  their 
iofaliibJe  Jlair,  wei-e    such  puppets 


as  one  sets  in  motion  in  a  rrie/o- 
drama.  The  fact  being  that  they 
are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ex. 
treme  pains  have  been  bestoirej 
on  the  more  subtle  traits  of  tbo 
personages  by  which,  while  heinfi 
tracked,  examined  or  tried,  they 
are  compromised,  condemned,  or 
acquitted.  Read  Gaboriau  carcfnllr 
as  you  will,  it  is  rarely  indeed  that, 
you  find  afiaw  in  the  meshes  of  the 
intricate  nets  he  has  been  weaviDg. 
Or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  the 
springs  of  the  complicated  acticD, 
packed  away  as  they  are,  the  ouc 
within  the  other,  are  always  work- 
ing in  marvellous  liarmony  towards 
the  appointed  end.  Tlie  ingeuuity 
of  some  of  his  combinations  ami 
suggestions  is  extraordinar}';  and 
we  believe  his  works  mijrht  be 
very  profitable  reading  to  public 
prosecutors  as  well  as  inteliigeot 
det<ictives.  llis  Maitre  Lecoq  and 
his  Pore  Tabouret  have  ideas  which 
would  certainlv  not  necessarily  C'C* 
cur  to  the  most  ruse  practitioner 
of  the  Rue  Jerusalem;  and  they 
do  not  prove  their  astuteness  by  a 
single  happy  thought.  On  tbc  coo- 
trarv,  the  stuff  of  their  nature  is  that 
of  the  heaven-bom  detective,  who 
is  an  observer  from  temperament 
rather  than  from  habit,  and  who 
draws  his  mathematical  deductions 
from  a  comparison  of  the  incst 
trivial  signs.  The  proof  that  Ga- 
boriau's books  are  something  more 
than  the  vulgar  feuilleton  of  the 
*  Police  Xews,'  is  that  most  of  them 
will  bear  reading  again,  though  the 
sensations  of  the  denouetnent  have 
been  anticipated.  In  reading  fot 
the  second  time,  we  read  with  a  dif- 
ferent but  a  higher  interest  Thus  in 
the  *  L'affaire  Lerouge,*  for  example, 
there  is  an  admirable  mystification. 
The  respectable  and  admirably  con- 
ducted Noel  Gerdy,  who  has  coolly 
committed  a  brutal  murder,  plays 
the  hypocrite  systematically  to  such 
perfection  that  we  cau  undentaod 
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the  famous  amateur  detective  bcin«ij 
his  familiar  intimate  without  enter- 
tainin-;  a  suspicion  as  to  his  nature 
and  habits.  The  disclosure  having 
been  made,  and  Noel  fatally  com- 
promised,  the  circumstances  strike 
you  as  carryiuiT  improbability  on 
the  face  of  them;  so  vou  read  aijaiu 
and  are  severely  critical  in  the 
expectation  of  catching  M.  Gabo- 
riau  tripping.  And  we  believe,  by 
the  way,  that  in  tliat  very  novel  we 
have  CDUie  upon  the  only  oversight 
with  which  we  can  reproach  liim, 
althounh  it  is  not  in  the  history  of 
XoePs  intimacy  with  l*erc  Tabouret. 
It  is  a  missing  fraixment  of  a  foil, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  dead- 
iy  piircs  ih^  conviction  against  the 
innocent  Viscount  <le  (Jommarin  ; 
und  the  fragment,  so  far  as  we  can 
remember,  is  never  either  traced  or 
accounted  for.  l>ut  exceptions  of 
this  kind  only  prove  the  rule  ;  and 
when  we  think  how  the  author  has 
varie<l  an  1  multij)lied  the  startling 
details  in  his  criminal  plots,  we 
must  admit  that  his  fertility  of  in- 
vention  is  marvellous.  The  story 
of  the  *  Tetit  Vieux  des  Batignolles,* 
the  last  work  he,  wrote,  thouu:h. 
•short  and  slight,  was  by  no  means 
the  least  clever.  <  )ne  unfortunate 
habit  he  had,  whiidi  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  consi<leralions  of 
money.  lie  almost  invariably 
length(;ned  and  weakened  his  novels 
by  some  lonir.  winded  diirression, 
wliich  was  at  lea^t  as  much  episodi- 
cal as  explanatory.  When  the  in- 
t«'rest  was  beinnr  driven  alonnr  at 
hiirh-prcssurc  pace,  he  would  blow 
off  the  steam  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
shunt  his  crimifials  and  detectives 
on  to  a  siflinLT,  while,  £foinnr  back 
among  his  pei*sonages  for  perhaps  a 
generation,  he  tells  us  how  all  the 
i'iii'um^tances  had  come  about. 

No  less  remjirkable  in  his  way 
is  Jules  Verne;  and  the  way  of 
Verne  is  wonderful  indeed.  He 
has  recast  the  modern  novel  in  the 


shape  of  *  The  Pairy  Tales'  of 
science,  and  combined  scientific 
edification  with  the  maddest  eccen- 
tricity of  excitement.  His,  it  must 
be  allowed,  is  a  very  peculiar  tal- 
ent. It  is  difliicult  to  picture  a  man 
of  most  quick  and  lively  imagina- 
tion resitrnitiu  himself  to  elaborate 
scientific  and  astronomical  calcula- 
tions ;  cramming  up  his  facts  and 
figures  from  a  library  of  abstruse 
-literature,  and  pausing  in  the  bursts 
of  a  flowing  pen  to  consult  the 
columns  of  statistics  under  his 
elbow.  Thus  these  books  of  Verne 
are  the  strangest  mixture,  upsetting 
all  the  preconceived  notions  of  the 
novel-reader,  and  diverting  him  in 
spite  of  himself  from  his  confirmed 
habits.  We  read  novels,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  amused,  and  nothing  else. 
Jiut  Verne  not  only  undertakes  to 
amuse  us,  but  to  carr}'  us  up  an 
ascending  scale  of  astounding  sensa- 
tions.  It  is  on  condition,  however, 
that  we  consent  to  let  ourselves 
be  educated  on  subjects  we  have 
neglected  with  the  inditierence  of 
ignorance.  If  we  skip  the  scien- 
tific dissertations  when  we  come  to 
them,  we  break  the  continuity  that 
gives  interest  to  the  story,  and  the 
ground  goes  gliding  from  beneath 
our  feet  as  much  as  if  the  author 
had  launched  us  on  one  of  his 
flights  among  the  stars.  Now  we 
are  exploring  the  regions  of  spucc 
at  a  rate  somewhere  between  that 
of  sound  and  electricity;  now  we 
arc  diving  into  the  caverns  of  ocean, 
among  submarine  forests  and  sea- 
monsters.  And,  again,  we  are  at 
a  standstill  in  mazes  of  figures,  or 
picking  our  steps  among  prime- 
val geological  formatio?)s;  and  yet, 
though  we  have  been,  as  it  were^ 
brought  back  to  the  lecture-room 
or  the  laboratory,  we  are  still  in  a 
world  of  surprises  and  emotions, 
though  the  sur])rises  are  of  a  very 
difterent  kind.  Verne,  of  course, 
with   all    his    skill,   must   abandon 
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the  novelist's  chief  means  of  in- 
fluence. His  books  are  so  far  t!ie 
reverse  of  real  as  to  be  the  very 
quintessence  of  impossible  extrava- 
gance. We  may  bring  ourselves  to 
believe,  for  a  moment,  in  the  mar- 
vels of  an  Aladdin's  cave ;  for  we 
can  hardly  recognise  a  physical 
objection  to  precious  stones  being 
maffuified  to  an  indefinite  size. 
Even  the  credibility  of  a  loadstone 
island,  that  drav/s  the  bolts  out  of 
the  ship's  timbers,  may  seem  a  mere 
question  of  force  and  mass.  But 
the  judgment,  even  under  a  trance, 
refuses  to  expand  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  of  nine 
hundred  French  feet  in  length,  that 
is  to  shoot  to  the  moon  a  projec- 
tile supposed  to  deliver  a  party  of 
travellers.  As  a  consequence,  the 
writer  sacrifices  the  interest  of  char- 
acter, and  the  analysis  of  conceiv- 
able passions  and  emotions.  A  Bar- 
bicane — an  Ardan — the  explosive 
J.  T.  Maston — are  in  a  category  of 
creations  far  more  fanciful  than  a 
Sindbad  the  Sailor,  or  a  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver.  They  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  giants  and  ogres  in 
the  pantomime,  who  figure  on  the 
stage  with  the  columbine  in  petti- 
coats ;  and  these  are  very  evidently 
of  a  different  order  of  beings  from 
the  girl  who  performs  for  a  weekly 
salary.  Yerne  was  wise  in  his  gen-^ 
eration,  in  striking  out  a  line  which 
hag  assured  him  both  notoriety  and 
a  handsome  fortune.  It  says  much 
for  his  original  talent  that  he  has 
had  a  remarkable  success;  and 
though  we  fancy  he  might  have 
made  a  more  lasting  name  in  fic- 
tion, of  a  higher  order  and  more 
enduring,  yet,  probably,  he  has 
never  regretted  his  choice.  Per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  all  his 
stories  is  the  '  Tour  of  the  World,' 
which  was  rational  by  comparison 
to  most  of  the  others.  W^o  hap- 
pened to  read  it  lately  in  a  twenty- 
fourth  edition  ;  and  wo.  are  afvaldto 


say  for  how  many  successive  nights 
the  piece  had  its  run  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  But  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  round  of  the  glt)be  io  eii;lity 
davs  was  conceivablv  feasible,  if  it 
was  rash  to  bet  on  it.  The  inci- 
dents that  delayed  the  adventurous 
traveller  might  have  happened— 
allowances  made — to  anv  man ;  and 
each  of  the  separate  combinations 
by  which  he  surmounted  them,  goes 
hardly  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief. 
The  real  weakness  of  the  story  is  in 
what  seems  at  first  one  of  its  chief 
attractions.  The  self-contained  Mr. 
Philcjis  Fogg  is  actually  more  im- 
probable than  Ardan  or  Barbicane. 
The  man  who  could  keep  his  t<?ni- 
per  uuruflSed,  his  sleep  unbroken, 
and  his  digestion  unimpaired,  under 
the  most  agitating  disappointments 
and  a  perpetual  strain,  lias  nothing 
of  human  nature  as  we  know  it, 
and  must  have  boasted  a  brain  and 
nerves  that  were  independent  of 
physical  laws.  And  yet,  even  in 
this  inhuman  conception,  Verne 
shows  what  he  might  have  been 
capable  of  had  he  consented  to 
work  under  more  conmionplace 
-conditions.  For  by  his  disinter- 
ested and  generous  Quixotry  itt 
action,  Mr.  Fogg  gradually  gal"* 
upon  us,  till  we  think  that  Mrs. 
Aouda  was  to  be  sincerely  con- 
gratulated in  being  united  to  that 
impersonation  of  the  phlc<jme  Bri- 
taiiniqve. 

Among  the  novelists  who  bavc 
set  themselves  emulously  to  work 
to  scathe  and  satirise  the  society  of 
the  Empire,  Daudet  and  Zola  take 
the  foremost  places.  Of  the  former, 
we  have  iiothing  to  say  here,  except 
incidentally  in  referring  to  Zola* 
since  we  lately  noticed  his  novels  at 
length.  But  there  is  this  obvious  dif- 
ference between  the  men,  that  1^«* 
det  has  the  more  refined  perceptions 
of  his  art.  He  docs  not  affickrr  like 
Zola,  a  mandat  imperatif  from  his 
conscience   to   fjo   about   with  the 
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stooped  to  his  standing  sponsor  to 
the  inferior  workmanship  of  M. 
Aii<rnste  Macqnet  et  C^^  The 
books  ininrht  be  of  unequal  merit 
— some  of  them  were  drawn  out  to 
unmistakable  dulness  —  vet  none 
were  so  poor  as  to  be  positively 
discreditable.  And  the  stranjxe 
thinir  was,  that  they  took  their 
colour  from  the  mind  of  the  mas- 
ter, as  thev  closely  indicated  his 
characteristic  stvle.  While  to  this 
day,  notwithstandino;  the  disclos- 
ures of  the  lawsuits  that  j^ratified 
the  jealousy  of  his  enemies  and 
rivals,  we  are  left  in  very  consider- 
able  doubt  as  to  the  parts  under- 
taken by  the  different  performers. 

It  was  a  uotion  that  could  never 
have  occurred  to  Victor  IIujxo.  No 
French  author  lends  himself  so 
easily  to  parody ;  and  a  papre  or 
two  of  hitrh-iiown  phrases,  where 
the  sense  is  altoorether  lost  in  the 
sound,  may  provoke  a  smile  as  a 
clever  imitation.  But  thoui^h  lluijo 
is  alwavs  remindinGC  us  of  the  line, 
that  "Great  wits  are  sure  to  mad- 
ness near  allied,"  he  really  is  a  great 
wit,  a  profound  thinker,  a  magnifi- 
cent writer,  and,  above  all,  an  ex- 
traordinary dramatic  irei\ius.  Al- 
thoui^h,  lalterlv,  there  is  almost  as 
nuich  that  is  absurd  in  what  lie  has 
written  as  in  what  he  has  said,  there 
is  Tiothin£»:  about  him  that  is  mean 
or  little.  He  has  the  conscience 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  art  as  of  his 
political  convictions.  And  we  could 
as  soon  cc)nceive  some  grand  sculp- 
tor leavinij  the  noble  figure  his 
irenius  has  blocked  out  to  be  fifi- 
ishcd  by  the  clumsy  hands  of  his 
apprentices,  as  Hugo  lianding  over 
his  ideas  to  the  manipulation  of  his 
most  sympatlietic  disciples.  lie  at 
least,  among  contemporary  French- 
nuMi,  rises  to  the  ideal  of  the  loftiest 
conceptions,  and  yet  his  noblest 
characters  are  strictly  conceivable. 
Take,  for  example,  the  trio  in  the 
tale   of   the    *  Quatre-vingt-treize ' — 


Lantenac,  Gauvain,  and  the  stern 
republican  Cimourdain,  who  sits 
calmly  discoursing,  on  the  eve  of 
the  execution,  with  the  beloved 
pupil  he  has  condemned  to  the 
guillotine.  In  romance  as  in  the  dra- 
ma, Hugo  sways  the  feelings  with 
the  strenjjth  and  confidence  of  a 
giant,  exulting  in  his  intellectual 
superiority.  It  is  true  that  ho  not 
uufrequently  overtasks  himself  — 
sometimes  his  scenes  are  too  thrill- 
jugly  terrible — sometimes  they  bor- 
der on  the  repulsive,  and  very  fre- 
quently on  the  grotesque.  Yet  even 
the  grotesque,  in  the  hands  of  Hugo, 
may  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  ex- 
tremely pathetic;  and  the  pathos 
is  artistically  heightened  by  some 
striking  effect  of  contrast.  The 
Quasimodo  in  his  *  Notre  Dame'  is 
a  soulless  and  deformed  monster, 
who  resents  the  outrajjes  of  a  brutal 
age  by  regarding  all  men,  save  one, 
with  intense  malignity.  His  dis- 
torted features  and  deformed  body 
provoke  laughter,  and  consequently 
insult,  so  naturally,  that,  by  merely 
showintr  his  hideous  face  in  a  win- 
dow-frame,  he  wins  the  honours  of 
the  Po-pe  mix  fans.  Yet  what  can 
be  more  moving  than  when,  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  the  pillory,  tiie 
helpless  mute  rolls  his  solitary  eye 
in  search  of  some  sympathy  among 
the  jeering  mob?  or  the  change 
that  works  itself  in  his  dull  feelings 
when  the  graceful  Esmeralda  comes 
to  quench  his  thirst  with  the  water 
she  raises  to  his  blackened  lips? 
lIuiTo  is  essentially  French  in  his 
follies  as  well  as  his  powers ;  his 
political  dreams  are  as  wild  as  they 
might  be  dangerous :  yet  he  is  an 
honour  to  his  country,  not  only  by 
his  genius,  but  by  the  habitual  con- 
secration of  his  wonderful  gifts  to 
what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  the 
noblest  purposes. 

Neither  Balzac  nor  Sand  will  be 
soon  replaced.  For  the  former,  it 
is  seldom  in  the  history  of  literature 
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tion.  Indeed,  if  he  were  to  take  to 
K*n<rtbcTiinff  his  route — if  he  wasted 
time  by  wandering  aside  into  foot- 
]>aths,  he  would  never  arrive  at  his 
journey's  end.  For  he  has  far  to 
ro  if  lie  is  to  reach  his  destination 
before  time  and  powers  benfin  to 
fail.  lie  shows  his  self-confidence 
in  the  complacent  assurance  that 
tlie  public  will  see  him  through  his 
^•tupendous  task,  and  continue  to 
buy  the  promised  volumes  of  the 
interminable  memoirs  of  the  Ivou- 
Ljon-Macquart  family.  Writers  like 
Mr.  xVnthony  Trollope  have  kept  us 
in  the  company  of  fonner  acquaint- 
ances through  several  successive 
novels.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  idea,  and  Mr.  Trollope 
has  been  justified  by  its  success. 
\o\\  have  been  gradually  familiarised 
with  the  creations  vou  meet  with 
Mgain  and  again ;  and  writers  and 
readers  are  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  following  the  progress  of  each 
^tudy  of  life  from  the  incipient  con- 
ception to  the  finish.  I>nt  M.  Zola 
has  improved,  or  at  least  advanced 
on  that  idea.  It  is  not  the  same 
[leople  he  presents  to  you  again  and 
ajxain,  but  their  children,  grandchil- 
i2ren,  and  descendants  to  the  third 
jMid  fourth  generation  ;  so  much  so, 
that  to  his  'Page  d'Amour*  he 
has  prefixed  the  pedigree  of  the 
llougon  -  Macquarts :  and  it  was 
liiijh  time  that  he  did  somethinj; 
i)f  the  kind  if  we  were  not  to  get 
muddled  in  his  family  complications. 
Apropos  to  that,  he  announces  that 
twelve  volumes  are  to  appear  in 
iuldition  to  the  ei<rht  that  have 
already  been  published.  Twenty 
volumes  consecrated  to  those  Kou- 
gon  -  Macquarts !  Should  literary 
industry  go  on  multiplying  at  this 
rate,  we  may  have  some  future  P^ng- 
\\A\  author  "  borrowing  from  the 
French,"  and  giving  himself  carte- 
hianche  for  inexhaustible  occupa- 
tion in  a  prospectus  of  '  The  For- 
tunes of  the  Family  of  the  Smiths.' 
The   Smiths   would   serve   for  the 


exhaustive  illustration  of  our  Eng- 
lish life,  as  those  Rougon- Mac- 
quarts  for  the  ephemeral  society  of 
the  Empire. 

In  one  respect  M.  Zola's  politi- 
cal portraiture  sccmn  to  us  to  be 
fairer  than  that  of  Dandet.  Dan- 
det  in  his  *  Xabab '  invidiously 
misrepresents.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  the  intended 
identity  of  some  of  bis  leading 
personages,  even  by  those  who 
have  been  merely  in  front  of  the 
scenes.  Yet  he  introduces  scandal- 
ous or  criminal  incidents  in  their 
lives  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  are  purely  apocryphal 
I.)e  Morny  never  died  under  the 
circumstances  described;  and  the 
relations  and  friends  of  a  famous 
P2!)glish  doctor  have  still  more 
reason  for  protesting  against  a 
shameful  libel.  Zola  makes  no 
masked  approaches;  nor  do  ve 
suppose  that  liQ  panders  to  personal 
enmities.  But  he  attacks  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  system  ho  de- 
tests with  a  frankness  that  is  brutal 
in  the  French  sense  of  the  word. 
Sou  Excellence,  Eugene  Kougon, 
is  to  be  painted  en  noir  by  a  pub- 
lic prosecutor.  M,  Zola's  readers 
understand  from  the  commencement 
that  he  is  to  be  presented  in  the 
most  unfavourable  light.  He  is  one 
of  the  creatures  of  tlic  order  of  the 
autocratic  revolution,  which  takes 
its  instruments  where  it  finds  theiDf 
and  only  sees  to  their  being  Benrice- 
able.  Failure  is  the'  one  fault  that 
cannot  be  forgiven,  as  all  means  ci 
succeeding  seem  fair  to  the  parveniL 
The  peasant-bom  adventurer  who 
climbs  the  political  ladder  ia  the 
complement  of  the  autocrat  who 
lends  him  a  helping  hand.  His 
Excellency  has  neither  delicacjt 
scruples,  nor  honour.  But  his  oon- 
science,  like  M.  Zola's,  is  as  robnit 
as  his  phyitifjue  ;  and  he  carries  the 
craft  of  his  country  breeding  into 
politics,  being  as  much  as  era 
noire  2Xiy9anf   as   Sardou  has  pot 
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the  peasant  on  the  stage.  When 
he  shows  kindly  feeling,  or  does  a 
liberal  act,  it  is  sure  to  have  been 
prompted  by  personal  vanity ;  he  is 
sensitive  to  the  reputation  he  has 
made  in  his  province;  he  loves  to 
play  the  rule  of  the  parvenu  patron  ; 
and  his  passions  are  stirred  into 
seething  ferocity  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  boinix  balked  or  baffled  bv 
a  rival.  Then  there  comes  in  the 
by-play.  As  a  private  individual, 
as  a  notary,  or  a  farmer  in  the 
country,  Uougon  might  have  been 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Flaubert  or 
lielot.  His  nature  is  brutally  sen- 
sual; his  capacity  for  enjoyment  is 
as  robust  as  his  constitution ;  there 
is  nothing  he  would  more  enjoy 
than  playing  the  Don  Juan,  were 
not  his  passions  held  in  check  by 
his  interest  and  ambition.  So  there 
is  nothing  that  does  him  any  gixat 
injustice  in  the  incident  where  he 
shows  Clorlnde  his  favourite  horse. 
\Vc  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  in  any 
degree  founded  upon  fact;  indeed, 
from  internal  evidence  it  must  be 
imaginary ;  and  yet,  if  his  Excellency 
were  half  as  black  as  he  is  painted 
elsewhere,  that  touch  of  embellish- 
ment goes  absolutely  for  nothing. 
I>ut  if  we  ask  how  far  such  paiut- 
intr  is  loiritimate,  we  are  brouijht 
back  again  to  the  point  we  started 
from. 

The  *  Assommoir,'  though  it  is  a 
section  of  the  same  comprehensive 
work,  is  a  book  of  an  altogether 
different  </enre.  lleviewing  it  in 
the  ordinary  way  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  there  is  nmch 
in  it  which  eludes  even  criticism 
by  allusion.  This  at  least  one  may 
say  of  it,  that  it  is  a  remarkable 
book  of  its  kind.  The  author  pee?ns 
not  onlv  to  have  caught  the  secret 
phraseology  of  the  slang  of  the  low- 
est order  of  Parisians,  but  he  has 
lowered  himself  to  their  corruption 
of  thought,  to  say  nothing:  of  their 
depraved  perversity  of  conduct.  The 
colouring  of  the  story  is  perfect  in 


its  harmony.  Never  in  any  case 
does  the  novelist  rine  above  the 
vulgar,  even  when  the  better  feel- 
ings of  some  fallen  nature  are 
stirred;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  depths  to  which  be 
sinks  when  he  is  groping,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
sewers,  lie  interests  us  in  Gervaise, 
that  he  may  steadily  disenchant  us. 
In  place  of  trying  to  idealise  by 
way  of  contrast  and  relief  the 
liuijerinor  traces  of  the  freshness 
she  brou^cht  to  Paris  from  the 
countiy,  he  demonstrates  her  de- 
scent step  by  step,  with  all  those 
contaminations  to  which  she  is 
exposed.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
talk  of  public  washerwomen  may 
often  be  gross  enough ;  but  how 
can  we  attribute  any  of  the  finer 
feelings  to  a  woman  who  listens  t(» 
it  inditferently,  if  she  does  not  join 
it?  Gervaise  goes  from  bad  to 
worse  as  she  loses  hope  and  heart ; 
and  idle  habits  grow  upon  her. 
Finally,  she  resigns  herseif  to  the 
last  resource  of  a  reckless  woman  in 
desperate  extremity ;  and  Zola*  has 
not  the  discretion  to  drop  a  veil 
over  the  last  horrible  incidents  of. 
her  miserable  career.  Faitliful  to 
his  system  in  completing  the  picture, 
he  dt)es  not  spare  us  a  single  revolt- 
ing detail.  No  doubt  you  cannot 
complain  of  being  surprised,  for  he 
has  been  industriously  working  on 
to  his  terrible  climax.  He  has 
missed  no  opportunity  of  exciting 
dissfust,  he  has  ne^lect^d  no  occa- 
sion  of  turning  everything  to  grcss- 
ness ;  and  you  cannot  say  you  have 
not  had  ample  warning  if  the  end 
seems  somewhat  strong  to  you  after 
all.  We  do  not  know  what  sur- 
prises M.  Zola  may  have  in  store 
for  us ;  we  cannot  pretend  to  gauge 
the  range  of  his  audacious  inven- 
tion ;  but  we  do  know  that  be  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful of  French  novelists,  and  it 
is  not  want  of  sympathetic  encour- 
agement that  will  cripple  him. 
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JOHN    CALDIGATE.— CONCLirSION 


CHAPTER    LX. — now    MRS.    BOLTON    WAS    NEARLY    CONQUERED. 


One  moruing  about  the  middle 
of  October,  Robert  Bolton  walked 
out  from  Cain  bridge  to  Puritan 
(t range  with  a  letter  in  his  pocket, — 
a  verv  lonj;  and  a  very  serious  letter. 
The  day  was  that  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  closeted  with 
the  barrister,  and  on  the  evening  of 
which  he  at  length  determined  that 
Caldigate  should  be  allowed  to  go 
free.  There  iiad,  therefore,  been  no 
pardon  granted, — as  yet.  But  in  the 
letter  the  writer  stated  tliat  such 
pardon  would,  almost  certainly,  be 
awarded. 

It  was  from  William  Bolton,  in 
London,  to  his  brother  the  attorney, 
and  was  written  with  the  view  of 
proving  to  all  the  J^oltons  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  it  was  their  duty  to 
acknowledge  Hester  as  the  un- 
doubted wife  of  John  Caldigate ; 
and'  recommended  also  thcit,  for 
•  Hester's  sake,  they  should  receive 
him  as  her  husband.  The  letter 
had  been  written  with  very  great 
care,  and  had  been  powerful  enough 
to  persuade  Robert  Bnltf)n  of  the 
truth  of  the  tirst  proposition. 

It  was  very  h>ng,  and  as  it  re- 
peated all  the  details  of  the  evi- 
dence for  and  against  the  verdict, 
it  shall  not  be  repeated  here  at  its 
full  length.  Its  intention  was  to 
show  that,  looking  at  probabilities, 
and  judging  from  all  that  was 
known,  there  was  much  more  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  had  been  no 
marriaire  at  Ahalala  than  that  there 
had  been  one.  The  writer  acknow- 
ledged that,  while  the  verdict  stood 
eoniinned  aixainst  the  man,  Hester's 
family  were  bound  to  regard  it,  and 
to  act  as  thouijh  they  did  not  doubt 
its  justice  ; — but  that  when  that  ver- 
dict should  be  set  aside, — as  far  as 


any  criminal  verdict  can  be  set  aside, 
— by  the  Queen's  pardon,  then  the 
family  would  be  bound  to  suppose 
that  they  who  advised  her  Majesty 
had  exercised  a  sound  discretion. 

'^  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
with  me,"  he  said,  "that  no  per- 
sonal feeling  in  regard  to  Caldigate 
should  influence  your  judgment 
For  myself,  I  like  the  man.  But 
that,  I  think,  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  my  opinion.  If  it  had 
been  the  case  that,  having  a  wife 
living,  he  had  betrayed  my  sister 
into  all  the  misery  of  a  false 
marriage,  and  had  made  her  tlie 
mother  of  a  nameless  child,  I  should 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  punish 
him  to  every  extent  within  my 
power.  I  do  not  think  it  un- 
christian to  say  that  in  such  a  case 
I  could  not  have  forgiven  him. 
But  presuming  it  to  be  otherwise, — 
as  we  all  shall  be  bound  to  do  if  he  be 
pardoned, — then,  for  llestcr^a  sake, 
we  should  receive  the  man  with 
whom  her  lot  in  life  is  so  closely 
connected.  She,  poor  dear,  has 
suffered  enough,  and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  further  trouble  of 
our  estrangement. 

"  Nor,  if  we  acknowledge  the 
charge  against  him  to  be  untrac, 
is  there  any  reason  for  a  quarrel. 
If  he  has  not  been  bad  to  our 
sister  in  that  matter,  he  has  been 
altogether  good  to  her.  She  has 
for  him  that  devotion  which  is  the 
best  evidence  that  a  marriage  has 
been  wtH  chosen,  l^rcsaming  him 
to  be  innocent,  we  must  confess,  aa 
to  her,  that  she  has  been  simpiv 
loyal  to  her  husband, — with  sneli 
loyalty  as  every  married  man  woaU 
desire.  For  this  she  should  bo 
warded  rather  than  punished. 
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"  I  write  to  you  tliinkincj  that 
in  this  way  I  may  best  reach  my 
father  and  Mrs.  Bolton.  I  would 
^o  down  and  see  tliem  did  I  not 
know  that  your  words  would  be 
more  efficacious  with  them  than 
mv  own.  And  I  do  it  as  a  dutv 
to  mv  sister,  which  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  perform.  Pray  forgive 
me  if  I  remind  you  that  in  this 
respect  she  lias  a  peculiar  rigljt  to 
a  performance  of  your  duty  in  the 
matter.  You  counselled  and  car- 
ried out  the  marriage, — not  at  all 
unfortunately  if  the  man  be,  as 
I  think,  innocent.  But  you  are 
bound,  at  any  rate,  to  sift  the  evi- 
dence verv^  closelv,  and  not  to  mar 
lier  happiness;  by  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge him  if  there  be  reason- 
able ground  for  suj)posing  the  ver- 
dict; to  have  been  incorrect." 

Sift  the  evirlence,  indeed  !  Rob- 
ert Bolton  had  d<>ne*that  already 
very  closelv.  Batjwax  and  the 
stamps  had  not  moved  him,  nor  the 
direct  assurance  of  Dick  Shand. 
But  the  incarceration  by  Govern- 
ment  of  Crinkctt  and  Euphemia 
Smith  had  shaken  him,  and  the 
fact  that  thev  had  endeavoured  to 
escape  the  moment  they  heard  of 
Shand's  arrival,  l^ut  not  the  less 
had  he  hated  Caldigate.  The  feel- 
ing which  had  been  impressed  on 
his  mind  when  the  iirst  facts  were 
made  known  to  him  remained. 
Caldigat(!  had  been  engaged  to 
marrv   the   woman,   and   had    lived 

ft  ' 

with  her,  and  had  addressed  her  as 
his  wife  I  The  man  had  in  a  way 
got  the  boticr  of  him.  And  then 
the  twenty  thousand  pounds  !  And 
then,  UiXain,  Caldigate's  manner  to 
himself!  lie  could  not  get  over 
his  personal  aversion,  and  there- 
fore unconsciously  wished  that  his 
brother-in-law  should  be  guilty, — 
wished,  at  any  rate,  that  he  should 
be  kept  in  prison.  Gradually  had 
fallen  upon  him  the  conviction 
that  Caldigate   would  be  pardoned. 


And  then,  of  couvse,  there  had  come 
much  consideration  as  to  his  sister's 
condition.  He,  too,  was  a  con- 
scientious and  an  atTectionate  man. 
lie  was  well  aware  of  his  duty  to 
his  sister.  While  he  was  able  to 
assure  himself  that  fCaldiiratc  was 
not  her  husband,  he  could  satisfy 
himself  by  a  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  keep  them  apart.  Thus 
he  could  hate  the  man,  advocate 
all  severity  against  the  man,  and 
believe  the  while  that  he  was  doing 
his  duty  to  his  sister  as  an  afFec- 
tionate  brother.  But  uow  there 
was  a  revulsion.  It  was  three 
weeks  since  he  and  his  brother 
had  parted,  not  with  the  kindest 
feelings,  up  in  London,  and  during 
that  time  the  sifting  of  the  evidence 
had  been  going  on  within  his  own 
breast  from  hour  to  hour.  And 
now  this  letter  had  come, — a  letter 
which  he  could  not  put  away  in 
anger,  a  letter  which  he  could  not 
ignore.  To  quarrel  permanently 
with  his  brother  William  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  lie  knew  the 
value  of  such  a  friend  too  well, 
and  had  been  too  often  guided  by 
his  advice.  So  he  sifted  the  evi- 
dence once  ajrain,  and  then  walked 
oir  to  Puritan  Grange  with  the 
letter  in  his  pocket. 

In  these  latter  days  old  Mr.  Bol- 
ton did  not  go  often  into  Cam- 
bridge. Men  said  that  his  daughter's 
misfortune  had  broken  him  very 
much.  It  was  perhaps  the  violence 
of  his  wife's  religion  rather  thati 
the  weitjht  of  Iiis  daughter's  suf- 
ferings which  cowed  him.  Since 
Ilester'^s  awful  obstinacy  liad  be- 
come hopeless  to  Mrs.  Bolton,  an 
atmosphere  of  sackcloth  and  ashes 
had  made  itself  more  than  ever 
predominant  at  Puritan  Grjingo. 
If  any  one  hated  papistry  Mrs. 
Bolton  did  so;  but  from  a  similar 
action  of  religious  fanaticism  she 
had  fallen  into  worse  than  papisti- 
cal self-persecution.     That  men  and 
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women  were  all  wonns  to  be  trodden 
under  foot,  and  grass  of  the  field 
to  be  thrown  into  the  oven,  was 
borne  in  so  often  on  poor  Mr.  Bolton 
that  he  liad  not  strength  left  to 
go  to  the  bank.  And  they  were 
nearer  al:in  to  worms  and  more 
like  grass  of  the  field  than  ever, 
becanse  Hester  would  stay  at  Folk- 
ing  instead  of  returning  to  her  own 
home. 

She  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 
when  Robert  Bolton  was  shown 
into  the  morning  sitting-room.  She 
was  sitting  with  the  Bible  before 
her,  but  with  some  domestic  needle- 
work in  her  lap.  lie  was  doin«y 
nothing, — not  even  having  a  book 
ready  to  his  hand.  Thus  he  would 
sit  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  list- 
ening to  her  when  she  would  road 
to  him,  but  much  preferring  to  be 
left  alone.  His  life  had  been  active 
and  prosperous,  but  the  evening  of 
his  days  was  certainly  not  ha|)py. 

His  son  Robert  had  been  auxious 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  first, 
but  found  himself  unable  to  separ- 
ate them  without  an  amount  of  cere- 
mony which  would  have  filled  her 
with  suspicion.  "  I  have  received 
a  letter  this  morning  from  William," 
he  said,  :iddressinQ:  himself  to  his 
father. 

**  William  ]5olton  is,  I  fear,  of  the 
world  worldly,"  paid  the  stepmother. 
"  His  words  alwavs  savour  to  me  of 
the  huge  un<;odly  city  in  which  he 
dwells." 

But  that  this  was  not  a  time  for 
such  i\x\  exercise  he  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  expose  the  prejudice 
of  the  lady.  As  it  was  he  was  very 
gentle.  "  William  is  a  man  who 
understands  his  duty  well,"  he  said. 

**  Mnny  do  that,  but  few  act  up 
to  their  understanding,"  she  re- 
joined. 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  had  better  read 
his  letter  to  vou.  It  has  been  writ- 
ten  with  that  intention,  and  I  am 
b'jund    to    let    vou    know  the  con- 


tents. Perhaps  Mrs.  Bolton  will  let 
me  go  to  the  end  so  that  we  may 
discuss  it  afterwards." 

But  Mrs.  Bolton  would  not  let 
him  go  to  the  end.  He  had  not 
])robably  expected  such  forbearance. 
At  every  point  'as  to  the  evidence 
she  interrupted  him,  striving  to 
show  that  the  arguments  used  were 
of  no  real  weight.  She  was  alto- 
gether irrational,  but  still  she  argned 
her  case  well.  She  withered  uag- 
wax  and  Dick  with  her  scorn  ;  she 
ridiculed  the  quarrels  of  the  male' 
and  female  witnesses ;  she  reviled  the 
Secretarv  of  State,  and  declared  it 
to  be  a  shame  that  the  Queen  slioald 
have  no  better  advisers.  But  when 
William  Bolton  spoke  of  HesterV 
happiness,  and  of  the  concessions 
which  should  be  made  to  secure  that, 
she  burst  out  into  eloquence.  What 
did  he  know  of  her  happiness?  Was 
it  not  manifest  that  he  was  alluding 
to  this  world  without  a  thought  of 
the  next  ?  **  Not  a  reflection  as  to 
her  souKs  welfare  has  once  come 
across  his  mind,"  she  said; — "not 
an  idea  as  to  the  sin  with  which 
her  soul  would  be  laden  were  she  to 
continue  to  live  with  the  man  when 
knowing  that  he  was  not  her  hus- 
band." 

"  She  would  know  nothing  of  tho 
kind,"  said  the  attoniey. 

"  She  ouijht  to  know  it,"  said 
iVlrs.  Bolton,  again  begging  the 
whole  question. 

But  he  persevered  as  ho  bad  re- 
solved  to  do  when  he  left  his  house 
upon  this  difficult  mission.  **  I  am 
sure  my  father  will  ackoowledge," 
he  said,  ^^that  however  strong  our 
own  feelings  have  been,  we  should 
i)ow  to  tiie  conviction  of  others 
who " 

But  he  was  promulgating  a  doc- 
trine which  her  conscience  required 
her  to  stop  at  once.  "  Tlie  convic- 
tions of  others  shall  never  have 
weight  with  me  when  the  welfare 
of  mv  eternal  soul  is  at  stake." 
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*'  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  have 
had  better  means  of  ^ettinsr  at  the 
truth  tl)an  have  come  within  our 
reach.  The  Secretary  of  State  can 
have  po  bias  of  his  own  in  the 
matter." 

'*  He  is,  I  fear,  a  godless  man, 
living  and  dealing  with  the  godless. 
Did  I  not  hear  the  other  day  that 
the  crreat  Ministers  of  State  will  net 
even  give  a  moment  to  attend  to  the 
short  meaningless  prayers  which  are 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons?" 

"  Xo  one,"  continued  Robert  Bol- 
ton, trying  to  get  away  from  senti- 
ment into  real  argument, — "  no  one 
can  have  been  more  intent  on  separ- 
ating]: them  than  William  was  when 
he  tlioutrht  that  the  evidence  was 
ao;ainst  him.  Now  he  thinks  the 
evidence  in  his  favour.  I  know  no 
man  whose  head  is  clearer  than  my 
brother's.  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
John  Caldiijate." 

"  Xor  am  I,"  said  the  woman,  with 
an  energy  which  betrayed  mucli  of 
her  true  feelinij:. 

"  r>ut  if  it  be  the  case  that  they 
are  in  truth  man  and  wife " 

''  In  tlie  sight  of  God  they  are 
n(»t  so,"  she  said. 

"  Then,"  he  continued,  trying  to 
put  aside  her  interruption,  and  to 
go  on  with  the  assertion  he  had 
commenced,  "it  must  be  our  duty 
to  ackiiowlcdije  him  for  her  sake. 
Were  we  not  to  do  so,  we  should 
stand  condemned  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  world." 

"  Who  cares  for  the  opinion  of 
the  world  ?" 

"  And  we  sliould  destroy  her 
liappiness." 

*'  Her  happiness  here  on  earth  ! 
What  docs  it  matter  ?  There  is 
no  such  happiness." 

It  v/as  a  vary  hard  fight,  but  per- 
haps not  harder  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  had  known  that  she 
would  not  listen  to  reason, — that 
she  would  not  even  attempt  to 
understand  it.     And  he  had  learned 


before  this  how  impregnable  was 
that  will  of  fanaticism  in  which 
she  would  intrench  herself, — how 
improbable  it  was  that  she  would 
capitulate  under  the  force  of  any 
argument.  But  lie  thought  it  pon- 
sible  that  he  miorbt  move  his  father 
to  assert  himself.  He  was  well 
aware  that,  in  the  midst  of  that 
apparent  lethargy,  bis  father's  mind 
was  at  w^ork  with  much  of  its  old 
energy.  He  understood  the  physi- 
cal infirmities  and  religious  vacilla- 
tion which,  combined,  had  brought 
the  old  man  into  his  present  state 
of  apparent  submission.  It  was 
hardly  two  years  since  the  same 
thing  had  been  done  in  regard  to 
Hester's  marriarre.  Then  Mr.  Boi- 
ton  had  asserted  himself,  and  de- 
clared his  will  in  opposition  to  his 
wife.  There  had  indeed  been  much 
change  in  him  since  that  time,  but 
still  something  of  the  old  fire  re- 
mained. "  I  have  thought  it  to  be 
my  duty,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
known  to  you  William's  opinion 
and  my  own.  I  say  nothing  as  to 
social  intercourse.  That  must  be 
left  to  yourself.  But  if  this  par- 
don be  granted,  you  will,  I  think, 
be  bound  to  acknowledge  John  Cal- 
digate to  be  your  son-in-law." 

**  Your  father  agrees  with  me," 
said  Mrs.  Bolton,  rising  from  her 
chair,  and  speaking  in  an  angry 
tone. 

"  I  hope  you  both  will  agree  with 
me.  As  soon  as  tidings  of  the  par- 
don reach  you,  you  should,  I  think, 
intimate  to  Hester  that  you  accept 
her  marriage  as  having:  been  true  and 
legal.  I  shall  do  so,  even  thougli 
1  should  never  see  him  in  my  house 


agam. 


5» 


**  You  of  course  will  do  as  you 
please." 

"  And  you,  sir?"  he  said,  appeal- 
ing: to  the  old  man. 

**  You  have  no  right  to  dictate  to 
your  father,"  said  the  wife  angrily. 

"He  has  always  encouraged  me 
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to  offer  liim  mv  advice."  Then  Mr. 
Jjolton  shuffled  in  liis  chair,  as  though 
collcctinir  liiinself  for  an  elibrt,— ^and 
at  last  sat  up,  with  his  head,  how- 
ever, bent  forward,  and  with  both 
his  arms  resting  on  tlie  arms  of  liis 
chair.  Though  he  looked  to  be  old, 
much  older  than  he  was,  still  there 
was  a  gleam  of  iire  in  his  eye.  lie 
was  thin,  almost  emaciated,  and  his 
head  hung  forward  as  though  there 
were  not  strength  left  in  his  spine 
for  him  to  sit  erect.  "  I  hope,  sir, 
you  do  not  think  that  I  have  gone 
beyond  my  duty  in  what  I  have 
i^aid." 

"  She  shall  come  here,"  muttered 
the  old  man. 

*'  Certainly,  she  shall,"  said  Mrs. 
]>olton,  "  if  she  will.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  do  not  long  to  have  my 
own  child  in  mv  arms?" 

"She  shall  come  here,  and  be 
called  bv  her  name,"  said  the 
father. 

"She  shall  be  Hester, — my  own 
Jlcster,"  said  the  mother,  not  feel- 
ing herself  as  yet  called  upon  to 
contradict  her  husband. 

"  And  John  Caldigate  shall  come," 
he  said. 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Uolton. 

**  He  shall  be  asked  to  come.  1 
^av  he  shall.  Am  I  to  be  liarder 
on  mv  own  chihl  than  are  all  the 
Others?  Shall  I  call  her  a  cast- 
awav,  when  others  sav  that  she 
is  an  honest  married  woman  f ' 

'*  Who    has    called   her   a   cast- 


awav  J" 


"  I  took  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
though  it  broke  my  heart,"  he  con- 
tinued. "It  broke  mv  heart  to  be 
tol<l  that  my  girl  and  her  child  were 
nameless, — but  I  believed  it  because 
tiie  jury  said  so,  and  because  the 
iudixe  declared  it.  AVhen  thev  tell 
me  the  contrarv,  whv  shall  1  not 
believe  that  ?  I  do  believe  it ; — Jind 
she  shall  come  here,  if  she  will,  and 
lie  shall  come."  Then  he  got  up 
and  slowlv  moved  out  of  the  room. 


so  that  there  might  be  no  farther 
argument  on  the  subject. 

She  had  reseated  herself  with  her 
arms  crossed,  and  there  sat  perfectly 
mute.  Robert  Bolton  stood  up  and 
repeated  all  his  arguments,  appeal- 
ing even  to  her  maternal  love, — but 
she  answered  him  never  a  word.  She 
had  not  even  yet  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  companion  of  her  life  sub- 
missive to  her !  Tliat  was  iho  feel- 
ing which  was  now  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  lie  had  said  that 
Caldiijate  should  be  asked  to  the 
house,  and  should  be  acknowledged 
throufjrhout  all  Cambridge  as  his 
son-in-law.  And  having  said  it, 
he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word. 
She  was  sure  of  that.  Of  what 
avail  had  been  all  the  labour  of  her 
life  with  such  a  result  \ 

"  I  hope  you  will  think  that  I 
have  done  no  more  than  my  duty," 
said  Robert  Bolton,  offering  her  bis 
hand.  But  there  she  sat  perfectly 
silent,  with  her  arms  still  folded, 
and  would  take  no  notice  of  him. 
"  Good-bye,"  said  he,  striving  to  pat 
s:)mething  of  the  softness  of  affec- 
tion into  his  voice.  But  she  would 
not  even  bend  her  head  to  him ; — 
tind  thus  he  left  her. 

She  remained  motionless  for  the 
best  part  of  an  hour.  Then  she  got 
up,  and  according  to  her  daily  cus- 
tom walked  a  certain  number-  of 
times  round  the  garden.  Ilor  mind 
was  so  full  that  she  did  not  as  usual 
observe  every  twig,  almost  every 
leaf,  as  she  passed.  Nor,  now  that 
she  was  alone,  was  that  religions 
bias,  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
her  daily  life,  very  strong  within 
her.  There  was  no  taint  of  hypo- 
crisy in  her  character;  but  yet, 
with  the  force  of  human  disappoint- 
ment heavy  upon  her,  her  heart  was 
now  hot  witli  human  anger,  and  mu- 
tinous with  human  resolves.  She 
had  proposed  to  herself  to  revenge 
herself  upon  the  men  of  her  hus- 
band's family, — upon  the  men  who 
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had  contrived  that  marriage  for  her 
daughter, — by  devoting  herself  to 
^he  care  of  that  daughter  and  her 
nameless  grandson,  and  by  letting 
it  be  known  to  all  that  the  misery 
of  their  condition  would  have  been 
spared  had  her  word  prevailed. 
That  they  should  live  together  a 
stem,  dark,  but  still  sympathetic  life, 
secluded  within  the  high  walls  of 
that  lonely  abode,  and  that  she 
should  thus  be  able  to  prove  how 
right  she  had  been,  how  wicked  and 
calamitous  their  interference  with 


her  child — that  had  been  the  scheme 
of  her  life.  And  now  her  scheme 
was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  Hes- 
ter was  to  become  a  prosperous  or- 
dinary married  woman  amidst  the 
fatness  of  the  land  at  Folking  1  It 
was  all  wormwood  to  her.  But  still, 
as  she  walked,  she  acknowledged 
to  herself,  that  as  that  old  man  had 
said  so, — so  it  must  be.  "With  all 
her  labour,  with  all  her  care,  and 
with  all  her  strength,  she  had  not 
succeeded  in  becoming  the  master 
of  that  weak  old  man. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. — THE  NEWS  BEACHES  CAMBRIDGE. 
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The  tidings  of  John  Caldigate's 
pardon  reached  Cambridge  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  and  was  com- 
municated in  various  shapes.  Offi- 
cial letters  from  the  Home  OflBce 
were  written  to  the  governor  of  tlie 
jail  and  to  the  sub-sheriff",  to  Mr. 
Secly,  who  was  still  acting  as  attor- 
ney on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and 
to  Caldigate  himself.  The  latter 
was  longer  than  the  others,  and 
contained  a  gracious  expression  of 
her  Majesty's  regret  that  he  as  an 
innocent  person  should  have  been 
subjected  to  imprisonment.  The 
Secretary  of  State  also  was  describ- 
ed as  being  keenly  sensible  of  the 
injuvsticc  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  unfortunate  and  most 
unusual  circumstances  of  the  case. 
As  the  Home  OflBce  had  decided 
that  the  man  was  to  be  considered 
innocent,  it  decided  also  on  the  ex- 
pression of  its  opinion  without  a 
shadow  of  remaining  doubt.  And 
the  ncw3  reached  Cambridge  in 
other  ways  by  the  same  post. 
William  JBolton  wrote  both  to  his 
father  and  brother,  and  Mr.  Brown 
the  Under-Secretary  sent  a  private 
letter  to  the  old  squire  at  Folking, 
of  which  further  mention  •  shall  be 
made.  Before  church  time  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  the  fact  that  John 


Caldigate  was  to  be  released,  or 
had  been  released  from  prison,  was 
known  to  all  Cambridge. 

Caldigate  himself  had  borne  his 
imprisonment  on  the  whole  well. 
He  had  complained  but  little  to 
those  around  him,  and  had  at  once 
resolved  to  endure  the  slowly  pass- 
ing two  years  with  silent  fortitude, 
— as  a  brave  man  will  resolve  to 
bear  any  evil  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy.  But  a  more  wretchc^d 
man  than  he  was  after  the  first 
week  of  bitterness  could  hardly  be 
found.  Fortitude  has  no  effect  in 
abating  such  misery  other  than 
what  may  come  from  an  absence  of 
fretful  impatience.  The  man  wiio 
endures  all  that  the  tormentors  can 
do  to  him  withoat  a  sign,  simply 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  agonies 
inflicted.  So  it  was  with  Caldi- 
gate. Though  he  obeyed  with 
placid  readiness  all  the  prison  io- 
stnictions,  and  composed  his  feat- 
ures and  seemed  almost  to  smile 
when  that  which  was  to  be  exacted 
from  him  was  explained,  he  ate  his 
heart  in  dismay  as  he  counted  the 
days,  the  hours,  the  minutes,  sad 
then  calculated  the  amount  of 
misery  that  was  in  store  for  him. 
And  there  was  so  much  more  for 
him    to    think  of   than    his  own 
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condition,  lie  knew,  of  course,  that 
be  was  innocent  of  the  crime  im- 
puted to  liim  ; — but  would  it  not 
be  the  same  to  liis  wife  and  child 
as  though  he  had  been  in  truth 
guilty  ?  Would  not  liis  boy  to 
iiis  dying  day  be  regarded  as  ille- 
gitimate ?  And  though  he  liad  becu 
wrondv  condemned,  had  not  all 
this  come  in  truth  from  his  own 
fault?  And  when  that  eternity  of 
misery  within  the  prison  walls 
should  have  come  to  an  end, — if 
he  could  live  throucrh  it  so  as  to 
see  tlio  end  of  it, — what  wonld 
then  1)0  his  fate,  and  what  his 
duty  ?  lie  had  perfect  trust  in 
bis  wife  ;  but  who  could  ^i\y  what 
two  years  might  do, — two  years 
daring  which  she  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  all  her 
friends  ]  Where  should  he  find 
her  when  the  months  had  passed  ? 
And  if  she  were  no  longer  at  Folk- 
inir,  would  she  come  back  to  him  ? 
lie  was  sure,  nearly  sure,  that  he 
could  not  claim  her  as  his  wife. 
And  were  she  still  minded  to  share 
her  future  lot  with  him,  in  what 
way  should  he  treat  licr  ?  If  that 
horrid  woman  was  his  wife  in  the 
eye  of  the  law, — and  he  feared 
though  hardly  knew  that  it  would 
be  st>, — then  could  not  that  other 
one,  who  was  to  liitn  as  a  part  of 
his  own  soul,  be  his  wife  also  I 
What,  too,  would  become  of  his 
child,  who,  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
would  not  be  his  child  at  all  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  ?  Even  while  he 
was  still  a  free  man,  still  uncon- 
demned,  an  ettort  had  been  made 
to  rob  him  of  his  wife  and  bov, 
— an  (^fFort  which  for  a  time  had 
seemrd  to  be  successful.  How 
would  Hester  be  able  to  withstand 
such  attempts  when  they  would  be 
justitiiMl  by  a  legal  decision  that 
she  was  not  his  wife, — and  could 
not   become    his    wife   while   that 


other 


woman    was 


aliv 


Such 


thf»ughts  as  these  did  not  tend  to 
relieve  the   weariness  of  his  days. 


Tlie  only  person  from  the  out- 
side world  whom  he  was  allowed 
to  see  during  the  three  months  of 
his  incarceration  was  Mr.  Seelj,and 
with  him  he  had  two  interviews. 
From  the  time  of  the  verdict  Mr. 
Seely  was  still  engaged  in  making 
those  inquiries  as  to  the  evidence  of 
which  wc  have  heard  so  much,  and 
though  he  was  altogetlicr  unsym- 
pathetic and  incredulous,  still  he 
did  his  duty.  He  had  told  his 
client  that  these  inquiries  were 
being  made,  and  had,  on  his  second 
visit,  informed  him  of  tlie  arrival 
of  Dick  Shand.  But  he  had  never 
spoken  with  hope,  and  had  almost 
ridiculed  Bagwax  w^ith  his  postage- 
stamps  and  post -marks.  When 
Caldiixatc  first  heard  that  Dick  was 
in  England, — for  a  minute  or  two, 
— he  allowed  himself  to  be  full  of 
hope.  Butthcattonicy  had  dashed 
liis  hopes.  What  was  Shand's 
evidence  against  the  testimony  of 
four  witnesses  who  had  borne  tlic 
fire  of  cross-examination  \  Their 
(character  was  not  very  good,  but 
Dick's  was,  if  possible,  worse.  Mr. 
Seely  did  not  think  that  Dick*s 
word  would  go  for  much.  Ho 
could  simply  say  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  there  had  been  no  marriage. 
And  in  tliis  Mr.  Seely  had  been 
right,  for  Dick's  word  had  not  gouc 
for  niucii.  Then,  wlien  Crinkett 
and  Mrs.  Smitli  had  been  arrested, 
no  tidings  had  reached  him  of  that 
further  event  It  had  been  thought 
best  that  nothing  as  to  that  should 
be  communicated  to  him  till  the 
result  should  be  known. 

Thus  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
when  the  tidings  reached  the  pria- 
on  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  expec- 
tation. The  governor  of  the  pfrisoD 
knew  what  was  going  on,  and 
had  for  days  been  looking  for  the 
order  of  release.  But  he  had  not 
held  liimself  to  be  justified  in 
acquainting  his  prisoner  with  the 
facts.  The  despatches  to  him  and 
to  Caldii;ate  from  tlie  Home  Office 
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were  marked  immediate,  and  by 
the  coartesy  of  the  postmaster  were 
^Ven  in  at  tbe  prison  gates  before 
daylight.  Caldigate  was  still  asleep 
when  the  door  of  the  cell  was 
opened  by  the  governor  in  person, 
and  the  coram anication  was  made 
to  him  as  he  lay  for  the  last  time 
stretched  on  his  prison  pallet 
"  You  can  get  up  a  free  man,  Mr. 
Caldigate,"  said  the  governor,  with 
hiH  hand  on  his  prisoner's  shoulder. 
"  I  have  here  the  Queen's  pardon. 
It  has  reached  me  this  morning/' 
Caldigate  got  up  and  looked  at 
the  man  as  though  he  did  not 
at  first  understand  tbe  words  that 
had  been  spoken.  "It  is  trae,Mr. 
Caldigate.  Here  is  my  authority, 
— and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  communi- 
cation of  the  same  nature  to  your- 
self." Tiien  Caldigate  took  the 
letter,  and,  with  his  mind  still  be- 
wildered, made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  gratifying  fact  that  all 
the  big- wigs  were  very  sorry  for 
the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
him. 

In  his  state  of  mind,  as  it  then 
was,  he  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  think  much  of  the  injustice  done 
to  him.  He  had  in  store  for  him, 
for  immediate  use,  a  whole  world 
of  glorious  bliss.  There  was  his 
bouse,  his  property,  his  farm,  his 
crarden,  and  the  free  air.  And 
there  would  be  the  knowledge  of 
all  those  around  him  that  he  had 
not  done  the  treacherous  thing  of 
which  tliose  wretches  had  accused 
liim.  And  added  to  all  this,  and 
above  all  this,  there  would  be  his 
wife  and  his  child !  It  was  odd 
enoujrh  that  a  word  from  the  mouth 
of  an  exalted  Parliamentary  par- 
sonage should  be  able  to  giv<)  him 
back  one  wife  and  release  him  from 
another, — in  opposition  to  the  deci- 
sion of  tbe  law, — should  avail  to 
restore  to  his  boy  the  name  and 
birthright  of  which  he  had  been 
practically  deprived,  and  should,  by 
a  stroke  of  his  pen,  undo  all  that 


had  been  done  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  jury,  judge,  and  prosecu- 
tor !  But  he  found  that  so  it  wasw 
He  was  pardoned,  forsooth,  as 
though  he  was  still  a  guilty  man  I 
Yet  he  would  have  back  his  wife 
and  child,  and  no  one  could  gain- 
say him. 

"When   can  I    go?"     he    said,* 
jumping  from  his  bed. 

**  When  you  please ; — now,  at 
once.  But  you  had  better  came 
into  the  house  and  breakfast  with 
me  first." 

"If  I  may  I  would  rather  go 
instantly.  Can  you  send  for  a  car^ 
riage  for  me  ?"  Then  the  governor 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  that 
it  would  be  better  for  his  wife,  and 
more  comfortable  for  everybody 
concerned,  that  she  should  have 
been  enabled  to  expect  him,  if  it 
were  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  be- 
fore his  arrival.  A  communication 
would  doubtless  have  been  made 
from  the  Home  Office  to  some  one 
at  Folking ;  and  as  that  would  be 
sent  out  by  the  foot-postman,  it 
would  not  be  received  before  nine 
in  the  morning. 

But  Caldigate  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  persuaded.  As  for 
eating  before  he  bad  seen  tbe  dear 
ones  at  home,  that  he  declared  to 
be  impossible.  A  vision  of  what 
that  breakfast  miffht  be  to  him  with 
his  own  wife  at  nis  side  came  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  therefore  a  mes- 
senger was  at  onco  sent  for  the 
vehicle. 

But  the  postmaster,  who  from 
the  beginning  bad  never  been  a 
believer  in  the  Australian  wife,  and, 
being  a  Liberal,  was  stanch  to  the 
Caldigate  side  of  the  question, 
would  not  allow  the  letter  addres- 
sed to  the  old  squire  to  be  retained  , 
for  the  slow  operations  of  the  regu- 
lar messenger,  but  sent  it  off  mao- 
fnlly,  by  horse  express,  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  so  that  it  reached  the 
old  sqaire  almost  as  soon  as  the 
other  letters   reached    the  prisbo. 
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The  squire,  who  wjis  an  early  man, 
was  shaving  himself  when  the  de- 
spatch was  brought  hito  his  room 
with  an  intimation  that  the  boy  on 
horseback  wanted  to  know  what  he 
was  to  do  next.  The  boy  of  course 
got  his  breakfast,  and  Mr.  Caldigatc 
read  his  letter,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  lIoMK  Office,  Octt)bi>r  187— 

"  My  L)kar  8ik, — When  vou  did 
me  the  lionour  of  calling  upon  me 
here  I  was  able  to  do  no  more 
than  express  my  sympathy  as  to 
the  misfortune  wl;ich  had  fallen 
upon  your  family,  and  to  explain 
to  you,  1  fear  not  very  efficiently, 
that  at  that  moment  the  mouths  of 
all  of  us  here  were  stopped  by  official 
prudence  as  to  the  matter  which 
was  naturally  so  near  vour  heart. 
I  liave  now  the  very  great  pleasure 
of  informing;  vou  that  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Stale  has  this  morning  re- 
ceived Iser  Majesty's  command  to 
issne  a  pardo!i  for  your  son.  The 
official  intimation  will  be  sent  to 
him  and  t<>  the  county  authorities 
by  this  post,  and  by  the  time  that 
this  reaches  you  he  will  be  a  free 
man. 

*'  In  writinc:  to  vou,  I  need  hardly 
explain  tliat  the  form  of  a  pardon 
from  the  Thmno  is  the  only  mode 
allowed  by  th*^  laws  of  the  country 
for  setting  aside  a  verdict  which  has 
been  found  in  error  upon  false  evi- 
dence. Unfortunately,  perhaps,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  annulling 
a  criminal  c«">nviction  by  a  second 
trial  ;  and  therefore,  on  su(;h  occa- 
sions as  this, — occasions  which  are 
very  rare, — wc^  have  but  this  lame 
way  of  redressing  a  great  grievance. 
1  am  haj>py  to  think  that  in  this 
case  the  future  ellect  will  be  as  com- 
plete as  though  the  verdict  had  been 
reversed.  As  to  the  sutrerinuj  which 
has  been  already  en<lured  by  your 
son,  by  his  much-injured  wife,  and 
by  yours(^lf,  I  am  aware  that  no 
redress  can  be  iriven.     It  is  one  of 


those  cases  in  which  the  honest  and 
good  have  to  endure  a  portion  of 
the  evil  produced  by  the  dishonesty 
of  the  wicked.     I  can  only  add  to 
this  my  best  wishes  for  your  son\ 
happiness  on  his  return  to  Lis  home, 
and  express  a  hope  that  you  will 
understand  that  I  would  most  wil- 
lingly have  "made  your  visit  to  the 
Home  Office  more  satisfactory  had 
it  been  within  my  power  to  do  so. — 
J>elieye  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 
"  Septimus  Brown," 

He  had  not  read  this  letter  to  the 
end,  and  had  hardly  washed  the 
soap  from  his  face,  before  lie  was  in 
his  daughter-in-law's  room.  She 
was  there  with  her  child,  still  in 
bed,  — thinking,  thinkinjjr,  think- 
ing whether  there  would  ever  come 
an  end  to  her  misery.  •*  It  has 
come,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  What  has  come  ?"  she  asked, 
jumping  up  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms.  But  she  knew  wiiat  had 
come,  for  ho  had  the  letter  open 
in  his  hands. 

"  They  have  pardoned  him.  .  The 
absurdity  of  the  thing  1  Pardoning 
a  man  whom  they  know  to  be  in- 
nocent,  and  to  have  been  injured  !" 

l>ut  the  "  absurdity  of  the  tiiinjf,'* 
as  the  old  squire  very  natnrally 
enllcd  it,  was  nothing  to  her  now. 
He  was  to  come  back  to  her.  She 
would  be  in  his  arms  that  <]av.  On 
that  very  day  she  would  once  again 
hold  up  her  boy  to  bo  kissed  by  his 
father. 

** Where  is  he?  When  will  be 
come  \  Of  course  I  will  go  to  him  ! 
You  will  make  them  have  the  wag- 
ffonnette  at  once:  will  vou  not?  I 
will  be  dressed  in  five  minutes  if 
you  will  go.  Of  course  I  will  go 
to  fetch  him." 

]>ut  this  the  squire  would  not 
allow.  The  carriage  should  bo  sent, 
of  course,  and  if  it  mot  his  son  on 
the  road,  as  was  probable,  there 
would  be  no  harm  done.  Bat  it 
would  not  be  well  that  the  greeting 
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between  the  husband  and  the  wife 
should  be  in  public.  So  he  went 
out  to  order  the  carriage  and  to 
prepare  Inmself  to  accompany  it, 
leaving  her  to  think  of  her  happi- 
ness and  to  make  herself  ready  for 
the  meeting.  But  when  left  to 
herself  she  could  hardly  compose 
liersclf  so  as  to  brush  her  hair  and 
srive  herself  those  little  graces  which 
^ihould  be  pleasant  to  his  eye.  "  Papa 
is  cominjx,"  she  5aiii  to  herbov  over 
and  over  again.  **  l*apa  is  coming 
back.  Papa  will  be  here ;  your 
own,  own,  own  papa."  Then  she 
threw  aside  the  black  gown,  which 
she  had  worn  since  he  loft  her,  and 
chose  for  her  wear  otic  w^hich  he 
himself  had  taken  pride  in  buying 
for  her, — the  first  article  of  her  dress 
in  the  choice  of  which  he  had  been 
consulte<l  as  her  husband  ;  and  with 
quick  unsteady  hand  she  pulled  out 
some  iray  ribbon  for  her  babv.  Yes; 
— she  and  her  boy  would  once  again 
l)e  bright  for  his  ^ake ; — for  his  sake 
there  should  aii-ain  be  (jav  ribbons 
and  soft  silks.  ^'  Papa  is  coming, 
my  own  one ;  vour  own,  own 
papa  I"  and  then  she  smothered 
the  child  with  kisses. 

While  they  wore  sitting  at  break- 
fast at  JAiritan  (i range,  the  same 
news  reached  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton. 
The  letter  to  the  old  man  from  his 
son  in  town  was  verv  short,  merely 
statin^'  tliat  the  authorities  at  the 
Home  Oiiieo  had  at  last  decided 
that  CaMigate  should  be  released 
from  urlson.  The  writer  knew 
that  hi^  father  would  be  prepared 
for  this  Tiev.s  bv  his  brother:  and 
that  all  that  could  be  said  in  the 
way  of  arirument  had  been  said 
already.  The  letters  which  came 
to  Puritan  <irange  were  few  in 
number,  and  were  generally  ad- 
dressed to  the  lady.  The  banker's 
letters  wcyo  all  received  at  the 
hous(^  of  business  in  the  town. 
"  What  is  it  C  asked  the  wife,  as 
soon  a^  she  saw  tlie  I'^^ng  ofHcial 
envelope.     lUit   he  read  it  to   the 


end  very  slowly  before  he  vouch- 
safed her  any   reply.     "  It   lias   to 
do    with    that    wretched    man    in 
prison,"  she  said.     "  What  is  it  ?" 
"He  is  in  prison  no  longer." 
"  They  have  let  him  escape  I" 
*'The  Queen  has  pardoned  hira 
because  he  was  not  guilty." 

"  The  Queen  !  As  though  she 
could  know  whether  he  be  guilty 
or  innocent.  What  can  the  Queen 
know  of  the  manner  of  his  life  in 
foreign  parts, — before  he  had  taken 
my  girl  away  from  me  ?" 

"  He  never  married  the  woman. 
Let  there  be  no  more  said  about  it. 
He  never  married  her." 

But  Mrs.  Bolton,  though  she  was 
not  victorious,  was  not  to  be 
silenced  by  a  single  word.  No 
more  about  it,  indeed  I  There 
must  be  very  much  more  about  it. 
**  If  she  was  not  his  wife,  she  was 
worse,"  she  said. 

"  He  has  repented  of  that." 
"  Repented  1"     she     said,     with 
scorn.     What  very  rigliteous   per- 
son eyer  believed  in  the  repentance 
of  an  enemv  ? 

**  Why  should  he  not  repent  ?" 
"  He  has  had  leisure  in  jail." 
"  Let  us  hope  that  he  has  used 
it.  At  any  rate  he  is  her  husband. 
There  are  not  many  days  left  to 
me  here.  Let  me  at  least  see  my 
daughter  during  the  few  that  re- 
main to  me." 

*'  Do  I  not  want  to  see  my  own 
child  ?" 

"  I  will  see  her  and  her  ])oy  ; — 
and  I  will  have  them  called  by  the 
name  which  is  theirs.  And  he ' 
shall  come, — if  he  will.  Who  are 
you,  or  who  am  I,  that  we  shall 
throw  in  his  teeth  the  sins  of  his 
vouth?"  Then  she  became  sullen 
and  there  was  not  a  word  more  said 
between  them  that  moruinjj.  But 
after  breakfast  the  old  gardener  was 
sent  into  town  for  a  fly,  and  Mr. 
Bolton  was  taken  to  the  bank. 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?" 
asked  Mrs.   Robert  Bo  I  ton  of  her 
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husband,  wlien  the  tidings  were 
made  known  to  her  also  at  her 
Lreakfast-table. 

"  We  must  t;ike  it  as  a  fact  that 
she  is  his  wife." 

"Of  course,  my  de«nr.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  to  say  that 
1  was  his  wife,  I  suppose  I  should 
have  to  take  it  as  a  fact." 

"  If  lie  said  that  you  were  a  goose 
it  might  be  nearer  the  mark." 

'*  Itcally  !  But  a  goose  must 
know  what  she  is  to  do." 

**  Vou  must  write  her  a  letter  and 
call  her  Mi-s.  Caldiirnte.  That  will 
be  an  acknowlcdfxment." 

*' And  what  shall  I  say  to  her?" 

"  Ask  her  to  come  here,  if  vou 
will." 

"  And  him  ?" 


"  And  him  too.  The  fact  is  we 
have  got  to  swallow  it  all.  I  was 
sure  that  he  had  married  that 
woman,  and  then  of  coarse  I  wanted 
to  get  llcster  away  from  Lim.  Now 
I  believe  that  he  never  married  her, 
and  therefore  we  must  make  tlic 
best  of  him  as  Hester's  husband." 
"You  used  to  like  him." 
"  Yes ; — and  perhaps  I  shall  again. 
But  why  on  earth  did  he  pay  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  those  mis- 
creants ?  Tliat  is  what  I  could  not 
get  over.  It  was  that  which  made 
me  sure  he  w^as  guilty.  It  is  that 
which  still  puzzles  me  so  that  I  can 
hardly  make  up  my  mind  to  be  quite 
sure  that  he  is  innocent.  But  still 
we  have  to  bo  sure.  Perhaps  the 
miracle  will  bo  explained  some  day.** 


CIIAPTKK    LXII. — JOHN    CALDIOATK  S    RETURN. 


The  caiTia^e  started  with  the  old 
man  in  it  as  soon  as  the  horses 
could  be  harnessed ;  but  on  the 
Folking  causeway  it  niet  the  lly 
which  was  bringing  John  (.^aldigale 
to  his  home, — so  that  the  father 
and  son  greeted  each  other  on  the 
street  amidst  the  eyes  of  the  vil- 
lager;.^. To  them  it  did  not  much 
matter,  but  the  squire  had  certainly 
been  right  in  saving  Hester  from  so 
public  a  deinonstrati«.)n  of  lier  feel- 
ings. The  two  men  said  hardly  a 
word  when  they  met,  but  stood 
there  for  a  moment  grasping  each 
other's  hands.  Then  the  driver  of 
the  fly  was  paid,  and  the  carriaj:e 
was  turned  back  to  the  house.  **  Is 
she  well  V*  asked  Caldicrate. 

*'  She  will  be  well  now." 

"Has  shebeen  ill?" 

"She  has  not  been  veiy  happy, 
.John,  while  you  have  been  away 
from  her." 

**And  the  boy?" 

"He  is  all  rii>ht.  He  has  been 
spared  the  heart-breaking  knowledije 
of  the  injury  done  to  him.  It  has 
been  very  bad  with  you,  I  suppose." 


"I  do  not  like  being  in  jail,  mr. 
It  was  the  length  of  the  time  before 
me  that  seemed  to  cnish  me.  I 
could  not  brinff  mvself  to  believe 
that  I  should  live  to  see  the  end 
of  it." 

"The  end  has  come,  my  boy," 
said  his  father,  again  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  "  but  the  cniclty  of  the 
thinr;  remains.  Had  there  been 
another  trial  as  soon  as  the  other 
evidence  was  obtained,  the  struggle 
would  have  kept  your  heart  up.  It 
is  damnable  that  a  man  in  an  office 
up  in  London  should  have  to  decide 
on  such  a  matter,  and  should  be 
able  to  take  his  own  time  abont 
it !"  The  grievance  was  still  at  the 
old  squire's  heart  in  spite  of  the 
amenity  of  Mr.  Brow n^s  letter ;  bat 
John  Caldigate,  who  was  approach- 
ing his  house  and  his  wife,  and 
to  whom,  after  his  imprisonment^ 
even  the  flat  flelds  and  dikes  were 
beautiful,  did  not  at  the  moment 
much  regard  the  anomaly  of  thf« 
machinery  by  which  he  had  betsn 
liberated. 

Hester    in    the    meantime    Iiad 
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doTiDcd  her  silk  dress,  and  had 
tied  the  gay  bow  round  her  baby's 
frock,  who  was  quite  old  enougli  to 
be  astonished  and  charmed  by  the 
unusual  finery  in  which  he  was 
apparelled.  Then  she  sat  herself 
at  the  window  of  a  bedroom  which 
looked  out  on  to  the  gravel  sweep, 
with  her  boy  on  her  lap,  and  there 
she  was  determined  to  wait  till  the 
carriaoje  should  come. 

But  she  had  hardly  seated  herself 
before  she  heard  the  wheels.  **  He 
is  here.  lie  is  coming.  There  he 
is  I''  she  said  to  the  child.  '*  Look ! 
look  !  It  is  papa."  But  she  stood 
back  from  the  window  that  she 
might  not  be  seen.  She  had 
thought  it  out  with  many  fluctua- 
tions, as  to  the  very  spot  in  which 
she  would  meet  him.  At  one  mo- 
ment she  had  intended  to  go  down 
to  the  gate,  then  to  the  hall-door, 
and  again  she  had  determined  that 
she  would  wait  for  him  in  the  room 
in  which  his  breakfast  was  prepared 
for  him.  But  she  had  ordered  it 
otherwise  at  last.  When  she  saw 
the  carriage  approaching,  she  re-* 
treated  back  from  the  window,  so 
that  he  should  not  even  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her ;  but  she  had  seen 
him  as  he  sat,  still  holding  his 
father's  hand.  Then  she  ran  back 
to  her  own  chamber  and  gave  her 
orders  as  she  passed  across  the 
passage.  "Go  down,  nurse,  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  here.  Run 
quick,  nurse ;  tell  him  to  come  at 
once." 

But  he  needed  no  telling.  "Whe- 
ther he  had  divined  her  purpose, 
or  whether  it  was  natural  to  him 
to  fly  like  a  bird  to  his  nest,  he 
rushed  upstairs  and  was  in  the 
room  almost  before  his  father  had 
left  the  carriaixe.  She  had  the 
child  in  her  hands  when  she  heard 
him  turn  the  lock  of  the  door ;  but 
before  he  entered  the  boy  had  been 
laid  in  his  cradle, — and  then  she 
was  in  his  arms. 

For   the    first   few   minutes   she 


was  quite  collected,  not  saying 
much,  but  answering  his  questions 
by  a  word  or  two.  Oh  yes,  she 
was  well ;  and  baby  was  well, — 
quite  well.  He,  too,  looked  well, 
she  said,  though  there  was  some- 
thing of  sadness  in  his  face.  "  But 
I  will  kiss  that  away, — so  soon,  so 
soon."  She  had  always  expected 
that  he  would  come  back  lonir,  lonir 
before  the  time  that  had  been 
named.  She  had  been  sure  of  it, 
she  declared,  because  that  it  was 
impossible  that  so  great  injustice 
should  be  done.  But  the  last  fort- 
night had  been  very  long.  When 
those  wicked  people  had  been  put 
in  prison  she  had  thought  that  then 
surely  he  would  come.  But  now 
he  was  there,  with  his  arms  round 
lier,  safe  in  his  own  home,  and 
everything  was  well.  Then  she 
lifted  the  baby  up  to  be  kissed 
ajjain  and  again ,  and  began  to 
dance  and  spring  in  her  joy.  Then, 
suddenly,  she  almost  threw  the 
child  into  his  arms,  and  seating 
herself,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  began  to  sob  with  vio- 
lence. When  he  asked  her,  with  , 
much  embracing,  to  compose  her- 
self, sitting  close  to  her,  kissing  her 
again  and  again,  she  shook  her  head 
as  it  lay  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
then  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
"What  does  it  matter?"  she  said 
after  a  while,  as  he  knelt  at  her 
knee ; — "  what  does  it  matter  ? 
My  boy's  father  has  come  back  to 
him.  My  boy  has  got  his  own 
name,  and  he  is  an  honest  true 
Caldigate  ;  and  no  one  again  will 
tell  me  that  another  woman  owns 
my  husband,  ray  own  husband,  the 
father  of  my  boy.  It  almost  killed 
me,  John,  when  they  said  that  you 
were  not  mine.  And  yet  I  knew 
that  they  said  it  falsely.  I  never 
doubted  for  a  moment.  I  knew 
that  you  were  my  own,  and  that 
my  boy  had  a  right  to  his  father's 
name.  But  it  was  hard  to  hear 
them  say  so,  John.     It  was  hard  to 
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bear  wlien  my  mother  swore  that  it 
was  so !" 

At  last  they  went  down  and 
found  the  old  squire  waiting  for  his 
breakfast.  "  I  should  think,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  would  be  glad  to  see 
a  h>af  of  bread  on  a  clean  board 
again,  and  to  know  that  you  may 
out  it  as  you  please.  Did  they  give 
vou  onouijh  where  vou  were?" 

**I  didn't  think  much  about   it, 


sir. 


'J 


"  Rut  vou  must  think  about  it 
now,"  said  Hester.  "To  please  me 
you  must  like  everything ;  your 
tea,  and  your  fresh  eggs,  and  the 
butter  and  the  cream.  You  must 
let  yourself  be  spoilt  for  a  time  just 
to  compensate  me  for  your  absence." 

*'  You  iiave  made  yourself  smart 
to  receive  him  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
squire,  who  had  become  thoroughly 
utjed  to  the  black  gown  w^iich  she 
had  worti  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
inir  while  her  husband  was  awav. 

"Why  should  I  not  be  smart," 
she  said,  "  when  my  man  lias  come 
to  me?  For  whose  eyes  shall  I  put 
on  the  raiment  that  is  his  own  but 
for  his  ?  I  was  much  lower  than  a 
widow  in  the  eves  of  all  men :  but 
now  I  have  got  my  husband  back 
again.  And  my  boy  shall  wear  the 
very  best  that  he  has,  so  that  his 
father  may  see  him  smile  at  his 
own  gaudiness.  Yes,  father,  1  may 
be  sniai-t  now.  Ttiere  were  mo- 
ments in  which  I  thoujjht  that  I 
might  never  wear  more  the  pretty 
thini^H  which  he  had  ijiven  me." 
Then  she  rose  from  her  seat  again, 
and  hung  on  his  neck,  and  wept 
and  sobbed  till  he  feared  that  her 
heart-strings  would  break  with  joy. 

So  tlie  morning  ])assed  away 
among  thojn  till  about  eleven  oVlock, 
when  the  servant  brought  in  word 
that  Mr.  Holt  and  one  or  two  other 
of  the  tenants  wanted  to  see  the 
youuLj  master.  The  scpiire  had 
been  sittinix  alone  in  the  back  room 
so  that  the  husband  and  wife  might 


be  left  together ;  but  he  had  heard 
voices  with  which  ho  was  familiar, 
and  he  now  came  through  to  ask 
Hester  whether  the  visitors  should 
be  sent  away  for  the  present.  Bat 
Hester  would  not  have  turned  a 
dog  from  the  door  which  had  been 
true  to  her  husband  through  his 
troubles.  "  Let  them  come,"  she 
said.  **They  have  been  so  cfood 
to  me,  John,  through  it  Jill  I  They 
have  always  known  that  baby  was 
a  true  Caldigate." 

Holt  and  the  other  farmers  ivcrc 
shown  into  the  room,  and  Holt  as 
a  matter  of  course  became  the 
spokesman.  When  Caldigate  had 
shaken  hands  with  them  all  round, 
each  muttering  his  word  of  wel- 
come, then  Holt  began :  "  We 
wish  you  to  know,  squoire,  that  we, 
none  of  us,  ain^t  been  comfortable 
in  our  minds  here  at  Folking  since 
that  crawling  villain  Crinkett  came 
and  showed  himself  at  our  young 
squire's  christening." 

"That  we  ain't,"  said  Timothy 
Purvidge,  another  Netherdcn  farmer. 

"  I  haven't  had  much  comfort 
since  that  day  myself,  Mr,  Pnr- 
vidge,"  said  Caldigate, — **  not  till 
this  morning." 

"  Nor  yet  haven't  none  of  up," 
continued  Mr.  Holt,  very  impres- 
sively. '*  Wo  knowcd  as  you  had 
done  all  right.  We  was  as  sure 
as  the  church  tower.  Lord  lo?e 
you,  sir,  when  it  was  between  our 
young  missus, — who'll  excuse  me| 
for  noticing  these  bright  cojoura, 
and  for  saying  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  her  come  out  once  again  as  our 
squire's  wife  should  come  out, — 
between  her  and  that  bedangled 
woman  as  I  seed  in  the  court,  it 
didn't  take  no  one  long  to  know 
what  was  the  truth  1"  The  elo- 
quence here  was  no  doubt  better 
than  the  argument,  as  Cald'^ale 
must  have  felt  when  he  remembered 
how  fond  he  liad  once  been  of  that 
"  bedangled  woman."    Hester,  who. 
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thouirli  she  knew  tbe  whole  storv, 
did  not  at  this  moment  join  two 
and  two  together,  thouj^ht  that  Mr. 
Holt  put  the  case  uncommonly 
well.  **  No !  we  knew,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  v;ave  of  his  hand. 
'*  Lut  the  jury  weren't  Netherden 
men, — nor  yet  Utterden,  Mr.  Half- 
acre,"  he  added,  turning  to  a 
tenant  from  the  other  parish. 
**  And  they  couldn't  tell  how  it 
all  was  as  we  could.  And  there 
was  that  judge,  who  would  have 
believed  any  miscreaiit  as  could  be 
got  anywhere,  to  swear  away  a 
man's  liberty, — or  his  wife  and 
fauiilv,  which  is  a'most  worse. 
\Ve  saw  how  it  was  to  be  when 
be  first  looked  out  of  his  eve  at  the 
two  post  -  office  gents,  .ind  others 
who  spoke  up  for  the  young  squoire. 
It  was  to  be  guilty.  We  know'd 
it.  But  it  didn't  anv  wav  change 
our  minds.  As  to  Crinkett  and 
Smith  and  them  others,  we  saw 
that  they  were  ruffians.  We  never 
doubted  that.  But  we  saw  as 
there  was  a  bad  time  cominjx  to 
you,  Mr.  John.  Then  we  was  un- 
happy ;  unhappy  along  of  you,  Mr. 
John, — but  a'uiopt  worse  as  to  this 
tlcar  lady  and  the  bov.'' 

'*  My  missus  cried  that  you 
wouhlii't  have  believed,'*  said.  Mr. 
J'urvidge.  *' *  If  that's  true,'  said 
inv  missus,  *  she  ain't  nobodv  ;  and 
it's  my  belief  she's  as  true  a  wife 
as  ever  stretched  herself  aside 
her  husband.'"  Then  Hester  be- 
thought herself  what  present,  of 
all  pri'sents,  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  Mrs.  Purvidge,  who 
was  a  red -faced,  red-armed,  hard- 
working old  woman,  peculiarly 
famous  for  makino;  cheeses. 

*'  We  all  knew  it,"  said  Mr.  Holt, 
slapping  his  thigh  with  great 
energy.  "  And  now,  in  spite  of 
\-m  all,  judge,  jur\',  and  lying 
witnes.-^es,  —  the  king  has  got  his 
own  again."  At  this  piece  of 
triumphant    rhetoric    there    was   a 
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cheer  from  all  the  farmers.  "  And 
so  we  have  come  to  wish  you  all 
joy,  and  particularly  you,  ma'am, 
with  your  boy.  Things  have  been 
said  of  you,  ma'am,  hard  to  bear, 
no  doubt.  But  not  a  word  of  the 
kind  at  Folking,  nor  yet  in  Nether- 
den;— nor  yet  at  Utterden,  Mr. 
Half  acre.  But  all  this  is  over, 
and  we  do  hope  that  you,  ma'am, 
and  the  young  squoire  '11  live  long, 
and  the  young  un  of  all  long 
after  we  are  gone  to  our  rest, — and 
that  you'll  be  as  fond  of  Folking  as 
Folking  is  of  you.  I  can't  say  no 
fairer."  Then  the  tray  was  brought 
in  with  wine,  and  everybody  drank 
everybody's  health,  and  there  was 
another  shaking  of  hands  all  round. 
Mr.  Purvidge,  it  was  observed,  drank 
the  health  of  every  separate  member 
of  the  family  in  a  separate  bumper, 
pressing  the  edge  of  the  glass 
securely  to  his  lips,  and  then  send- 
ing the  whole  contents  down  hi« 
throat  at  one  throw  with  a  chuck 
from  his  little  finger. 

The  two  Caldiffates  went  out  to 
see  their  friends  as  far  as  the  gate, 
and  while  they  were  still  within 
the  grounds  there  came  a  merry 
peal  from  the  bells  of  Netherden 
church-tower.  "  I  knew  they'd  be 
at  it,"  said  Mr.  Holt. 

*'  And  quite  right  too,"  said  Mr. 
Halfacrc.  '*  We'd  nmg  over  at 
Utterden,  only  we've  got  nothing 
but  that  little  tinkling  thini;  as  is 
more  fitter  to  swing  round  a  bul- 
lock's neck  than  on  a  cliurch-top." 

**  I  told  'em  as  they  should  have 

m 

beer,"  said  Mr.  Brownby,  whose 
liouse  stood  on  Folking  Causeway, 
**and  they  shall  have  beer  I"  Mr. 
Brown bv  was  a  silent  man,  and 
added  nothing  to  this  one  pertinent 
remark. 

"  As  to  beer,"  said  Mr.  Halfacrc, 
"  we'd  'ave  found  the  beer  at  Utter- 
den. There  wouldn't  have  been 
no  grudging  the  beer,  Mr.  Brownby, 
no  more  than  there  is  in  the  lower 
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parish  ;  but  you  can't  get  up  a  peal 
merely  on  beer.  You've  got  to 
huve  bells." 

While  thev  were  still  standins: 
at  the  gate,  Mr.  Bromley  the  clergy- 
man joined  them,  and  walked  back 
towards  the  house  with  the  two 
( -aldigates.  lie,  too,  had  come  to 
otler  his  congratulations,  and  to 
Hssure  the  released  prisoner  that 
ho  never  believed  the  imputed 
jTuilt.  But  he  would  not  go  into 
tlie  house,  surmisinir  that  on  such 
n  day  the  happy  wife  would  not 
r-fire  to  sec  many  visitors.  But 
(/fildifjate  asked  him  to  take  a  turn 
'A^OMt  the  grounds,  being  anxious  to 
K;arn  sometliing  from  the  outside 
world.  *'  What  do  thev  sav  to  it 
all  at  Babington  V 

*'  I  think  they're  a  little  divided." 

*'  My  aunt  has  been  agamst  me, 
of  course." 

"  At  first  she  was,  I  fancy.  It 
v/as  natural  that  people  should  be- 
lieve till  Shand  came  back." 

**  Poor,  dear  old  Dick.  I  must 
l.)()k  after  Dick.  What  about 
■Julia?" 

"  Spretic  injuria  formic  !"  said  Mr. 
15  mm  ley.     "  What  wore  you  to  ex- 

''I'll  for<rive  her.  And  Mr.  Smir- 
kie  ]  I  don't  think  Smirkie  ever 
looked  on  me  with  favourable  eyes." 

Then  the  clergyman  was  forced 
to  own  that  Smirkie  too  had  been 
anion jj  those  who  had  believed  the 
woman's  story.  "]>ut  you  have  to 
ri'member  how  natural  it  is  that  a 
n)an  should  think  a  verdict  to  be 
right.  In  our  country  a  wrong  ver- 
dict is  an  uncommon  occurrence.  It 
recjuircs  close  personal  acquaintance 
and  much  personal  conhdence  to 
justify  a  man  in  supposing  that 
twelve  jurymen  should  come  to  an 
erroneous  decision.  I  thought  that 
tlioy  were  wrong.  But  still  I  knew 
that  I  could  hardly  defend  my  opin- 
ion before  the  outside  world," 

**  It  is  all  true,"  said  Caldigatc ; 
*'  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 


I  will  be  angry  with  no  one  who 
will  begin  to  believe  rae  innoceDt 
from  this  day." 

Ilis  mind,  however,  was  consider- 
ably exercised  in  regard  to  tlie  Bol- 
tons,  as  to  whom  he  feared  that  thev 
would  not  even  yet  allow  themselves 
to  be  convinced.  For  his  wife's  hap- 
piness their  conversion  was  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  than  that 
of  all  the  outside  world  beyond. 
When  the  gloom  of  the  evening  bad 
come,  she  too  came  out  and  walked 
with  him  about  the  garden  and 
grounds  with  the  professed  object 
of  showing  him  whatever  little 
changes  might  have  been  made. 
But  the  conversation  soon  fell  back 
upon  the  last  great  incident  of  their 
joint  lives. 

"  But  your  mother  cannot  refose 
to  believe  what  everybody  now  de- 
clares to  be  true,"  he  argued. 

**  Mamma  is  so  stron<r  in  her  fcel- 
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ings 

^'  She  must  know  they  would  not 
have  let  me  out  of  prison  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  verdict  until  thev  were 
very  sure  of  what  they  were  <foing." 

Then  she  told  him  all  that  bd 
occurred  between  her  and  her  moth- 
er since  the  trial, — how  her  mother 
had  come  out  to  Folkini;  and  bad 
implored  her  to  return  to  Chester- 
ton, and  had  then  taken  honelf 
away  in  dudgeon  because  bIio  had 
not  prevailed.  "  But  nothing,— 
nothin<;  would  have  made  me  leave 
the  place,"  she  said,  '^  after  what 
they  tried  to  do  when  I  was  then 
before.  Except  to  go  to  cbarcb, 
I  have  not  once  been  outside  the 
gate." 

"  Your  brothers  will  come  round, 
I  suppose.  Robert  has  been  vciT 
angry  with  me,  I  know.  But  be  u 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of 
sense." 

*"'  We  must  take  it  as  it  will  comai 
John.  Of  course  it  would  be  veiT 
much  to  mc  to  hare  mj  father  and 
mother  restored  to  me.  It  wooU 
be   very  much  to  know  tbafc  ny 
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brothers  were  again  niy  friends. 
But  when  I  remember  how  I  pray- 
ed yesterday  but  for  one  thing,  and 
that  now,  to-day,  that  one  thing  has 
come  to  me  ; — how  I  have  got  that 
which,  when  I  waked  this  morning, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  all  the  world  to 
me,  the  want  of  which  made  my 
heart  so  sick  that  even  my  baby 
could  not  make  mc  glad,  I  feel 
that  nothing  ought  now  to  make  me 
unhappy.  I  have  got  you,  John, 
and  everything  else  is  nothing." 
As  he  stooped  in  the  dark  to  kiss 
her  again  among  the  rose-bushes, 
he  felt  that  it  was  almost  worth 
his  while  to  have  been  in  prison. 

After  dinner  there  came  a  mes- 
sage to  them  across  the  ferry  from 
Mr.  Holt.  Would  they  be  so  good 
as  to  walk  down  to  the  ed^^e  of  the 
great  dike,  opposite  to  Twopenny 
Farm,  at  nine  o'clock.  As  a  part 
of  the  mcssaire,  Mr.  Holt  sont  word 
that  at  that  hour  the  moon  would 
be    risintj.      Of   course   thev    went 


down  to  the  dike, — Mr.  Caldigate, 
John  Caldigate,  and  Hester  ; — and 
there,  outside  Mr.  Holt's  farmvarf!, 
just  far  enough  to  avoid  danger  to 
the  hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks,  there 
was  blazing  an  enormous  bonfire. 
All  the  rotten  timber  about  the 
place  and  two  or  three  tar-barrels 
had  been  got  together,  and  there 
were  collected  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  parishes.  The  figures  of 
the  boys  and  girls  and  of  the  slow 
rustics  with  their  wives  could  be 
seen  moving  about  indistinctly 
across  the  water  by  the  fluttering 
flame  of  the  bonfire.  And  their 
own  figures,  too,  were  observed  in 
the  moonlight,  and  John  Caldigate 
was  welcomed  back  to  his  home  by 
a  loud  cheer  from  all  his  neighbours. 
"  I  did  not  see  much  of  it  myself," 
Mr.  Holt  said  afterwards,  "  because 
me  and  my  missus  was  busy  among 
the  stacks  all  the  time,  looking  after 
the  sparks.  The  bonfire  might  a' 
been  too  big,  you  know," 
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Nearly  a  week  passed  over  their 
heads  at  Puritan  Orange  before  any- 
thinnr  further  was  either  done  or 
said,  or  even  written,  as  to  the 
return  of  John  Caldi^xate  to  his  own 
home  and  to  his  own  wife.  In 
the  meantime,  both  Mrs.  Robert 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  had  gone  out  to 
Folking  and  made  visits  of  cere- 
mony,— visits  which  were  intended 
to  signify  their  acknowledgment 
that  Mrs.  John  Caldigate  was  Mrs. 
John  Caldij^ate.  With  Mrs.  Daniel 
the  matter  was  quite  ceremonious 
and  sh(»rt.  Mrs.  Robert  suggested 
somethinix  as  to  a  visit  into  Cam- 
bridge,  saying  that  her  husband 
would  be  delitrhted  if  Hester  and 
Mr.  Caldigate  would  come  and  dine 
and  sleep.  Hester  immediately  felt 
that  something  had  been  gained, 
but  she  declined  the  proposed  visit 
for  the  present.     "  We  have   both 


of  us,"  she  said,  '*  gone  through  so 
much,  that  we  are  not  quite  fit  to 
go  out  any  where  yet."  Mrs.  Robert 
had  hardly  expected  them  to  come, 
but  she  had  observed  her  husband's 
behests.  So  far  there  had  been  a 
family  reconciliation  during  the  first 
few  days  after  the  prisoner's  release  ; 
but  no  sign  came  from  Mrs.  Bolton  ; 
and  Mr.  Bolton,  though  he  had 
given  his  orders,  was  not  at  first 
urgent  in  requiring  obedience  to 
them.  Then  she  received  a  letter 
from  Hester. 

"  Dearest,  dearest  Mamma, — Of 
course  you  know  that  ray  darling 
husband  has  come  back  to  me. 
All  I  want  now  to  make  me  quite, 
quite  happy  is  to  have  you  once 
again  as  my  own,  own  mother. 
Will  yoa  not  send  me  a  line  to  say 
that  it  shall  all  be  as  though  these 
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last  lone;  dreary  rnonlbs  bad  never 
been; — so  tbat  I  may  go  to  you 
and  sliow  you  my  baby  once  again  ? 
And,  dear  mamma,  say  one  word 
to  me  to  let  me  know  tbat  vou 
know  tbat  be  is  my  busband.  Tell 
papa  to  say  so  also. — Your  most 
affectionate  dangbter, 

**  Hester  Caldigate." 

Mrs.  Bolton  found  tbis  letter  on 
tbc  breakfast- table,  lying,  as  was 
usual  witb  ber  letters,  close  to  ber 
plate,  and  sbe  read  it  wit  bout  say- 
ing a  word  to  ber  busband.  Tben 
sbe  put  it  in  ber  pocket,  and  still 
did  not  sav  a  word.  Before  ibe 
middle  of  tbe  dav  sbe  bad  almost 
made  up  ber  mind  tbat  sbe  would 
keep  tbe  letter  entirely  to  berself. 
It  was  well,  sbe  tbougbt,  tbat  be 
bad  not  seen  it,  and  no  good  could 
be  done  by  sbowing  it  to  bim. 
])ut  be  bad  been  in  tbe  breakfast- 
parlour  before  ber,  bad  seen  tiie 
envelope,  and  bad  recognised  tbe 
band  writing.  Tbcy  were  sitting 
togetber  after  luncb,  and  sbe  was 
just  about  to  open  tbe  book  of 
sermons  witb  wbicb,  at  tbat  time, 
sbe  was  regaling  bim,  wben  be 
stopped  luT  witb  a  (piestion. 
**\Vbat  did  Hester  say  in  ber 
letter  ?" 

Even  tbose  wbo  intend  to  be 
tintbful  are  sometimes  surprise<l 
into  a  lie.  "  Wbat  letter?"  sbe 
said.  But  sbe  remembered  berself 
at  once,  and  knew  tbat  sbe  could 
i.ot  atlbnl  to  be  detected  in  a  false- 
bood.  **Tbnt  note  from  Hester? 
Yes; — I  bad  a  note  tbis  morninix.'* 

"  I  know  you  bad  a  note.  AY  bat 
does  sbe  sav  ?" 

**  Sbe  tells  me  tbat  be, — be  bas 
come  back." 

'*  And  wbat  else  ?  Sbe  was  well 
aware  tbat  we  knew  tbat  witbout 
ber  tellin<;  us." 

**  Sbe  wants  to  come  bere.'' 

**  r>id  ber  come." 

**0f  course  sbe  sball  come.'' 

"  And  bim."     To  tbis  sbe  made 


no  answer,  except  with  the  muscles 
of  ber  face,  \vbich  involuntarilv 
showed,  her  antagonism  to  the  order 
sbe  had  received.  "  Bid  her  brin^ 
ber  husband  with  her,"  said  the 
banker. 

"  He  would  not  come, — ^though 
I  were  to  ask  bim." 

'*  Tben  let  it  be  on  bis  own 
bead." 

**I  will  not  ask  him,"  she  said 
at  last,  looking  away  across  tbe 
room  at  tbe  blank  wall.  ''  I  will 
not  belie  my  own  heart.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  him  here.  He  has  so 
far  got  the  better  of  me ;  but  I  will 
not  put  my  neck  beneath  his  feet 
for  bim  to  tread  on  me." 

Tben  there  was  a  pause; — not 
tbat  he  intended  to  allow  her  dis- 
obedience to  pass,  but  that  he  was 
driven  to  bethink  himself  how  be 
might  best  oppose  her.  **  Woman," 
be  said,  *^  vou  can  neither  forgive 
nor  forget 

"  He  bas  got  my  child  from  roe, 
— my  only  child." 

"  Docs  be  persecute  your  child  I 
Is  sbe  not  happy  in  his  love! 
Even  if  be  have  trespassed  a^nst 
you,  wbo  are  you  tbat  you  sbould 
not  forgive  a  trespass  ?  I  say  that 
be  sball  be  asked  to  come  here,  that 
men  may  know  that  in  her  own 
father's  house  sbe  is  regarded  as 
bis  true  and  honest  wife." 

"Men!"  she  murmured.  "That 
men  may  know !"  But  she  did 
not  again  tell  liim  that  sbe  would 
not  obey  his  command. 

She  sat  all  tbe  remainder  of  the 
day  alone  in  lier  room,  hardly 
touching  the  work  which  she  had 
beside  her,  not  opening  the  book 
which  lav  bv  her  hand  on  the 
table.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
letter  which  sbe  knew  that  she  mnat 
write,  but  sbe  did  not  rise  to  get 
))en  and  ink,  nor  did  she  even 
propose  to  herself  that  the  letter 
sbould  be  written  then.  Nol  a 
w  ord  was  said  about  it  in  the  even- 
ing.     On    the  uext  morning  the 
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banker  pronounced  his  intention 
of  (;oing  into  town,  but  before  lie 
started  he  referred  to  the  order  he 
had  given.  "  JIave  you  written  to 
Hester?''  he  asked.  She  merely 
rjhook  her  head.  **  Then  Avrite 
to-dav."  So  savinix,  he  tottered 
down  the  steps  witli  his  stick  and 
i^ot  into  the  \\\. 

About  noon  she  did  ijet  her 
paper  and  ink,  and  very  slowly 
wrote  her  letter.  Thouo:h  her  heart 
was,  in  truth,  yearning  towards  her 
dauiihtcr, — thouixh  at  tbat  moment 
she  could  have  made  any  possible 
sacrifice  for  her  child  had  her  child 
been  iipart  from  the  man  she  hated, 
— she  could  not  in  her  sullenness 
force  her  words  into  a  form  of 
iiftection. 

**  Dear  ]Ip:ster,"  she  said,  "of 
course  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
and  V')ur  boy.  On  what  day  would 
it  suit  you  to  come,  and  how  Ion;; 
wouM  you  like  to  st:iy  ?  I  fear 
you  will  iind  me  and  your  father 
but  dull  companions  after  the  life 
yuu  are  now  used  to.  If  Mr,  Caldi- 
iXale  would  like  to  come  with  you, 
your  father  bids  me  say  that  he 
will  be  <i*lad  to  see  him. — Your 
loving  mother, 

'*Mary  Bolton." 

She  endeavoured,  in  writing  her 
letter,  to  obev  the  commands  that 
had  been  left  with  her,  but  she 
could  not  go  nearer  to  it  than  this. 
She  couhl  not  so  far  belie  her  heart 
as  to  tell  her  daunrhter  that  she 
herself  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
man.  Then  it  took  her  long  to 
write  the  address.  She  did  write 
it  at  last : 

Mrs.  Joux  Caloigatk, 

J\)LKING. 

But  as  she  wrote  it  she  told  her- 
self that  she  believed  it  to  be  a  lie. 

When  the  letter  reached  Hester 
there  was  a  consultation  over  it,  to 


which  old  Mr.  Caldigatc  was  ad- 
mitted. It  was  acknowledged  on 
all  sides  that  anything  would  be 
better  than  a  family  quarrel.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  invitation  had 
been  written  was  to  be  found  in 
every  word  of  it.  There  was  not  a 
word  to  show  that  Mrs.  Bolton  had 
herself  accepted  the  decision  to 
wliich  every  one  else  had  come  in 
the  matter; — everything,  rather,  to 
show  that  she  had  not  done  so. 
But,  as  the  squire  said,  it  does  not 
do  to  inquire  too  closely  into  all 
people's  inner  beliefs.  "  If  every- 
body were  to  say  what  he  thinks 
about  everybody,  nobody  would 
over  go  to  see  anybody."  It  was 
soon  decided  that  Hester,  with  her 
baby,  sliould  go  on  an  early  day  to 
Puritan  Grange,  and  should  stay 
there  for  a  couple  of  nights.  But 
there  was  a  difficulty  as  to  Caldi- 
gatc himself.  lie  was  naturally 
enouirh  anxious  to  send  Hester 
without  him,  but  she  was  as  anxious 
to  take  him.  "  It  isn't  for  my  own 
sake,"  she  said, — "  t>eeause  1  shall 
like  to  have  you  there  with  mc.  Of 
course  it  will  be  very  dull  for  you, 
but  it  will  be  so  much  better  that 
we  should  all  be  reconciled,  and 
that  every  one  should  know  that 
we  are  so." 

"  It  would  only  be  a  pretence," 
said  he. 

"  People  must  pretend  sometimes, 
John,"  she  answered.  *  At  last  it 
wjis  decided  that  he  should  take 
her,  reaching  the  place  about  the 
hour  of  lunch,  so  that  he  might 
ajjain  break  bread  in  her  father's 
house, — that  he  should  then  leave 
her  there,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  two  days  she  should  return  to 

Folkinix. 

On  tlie  day  named  they  reached 
Puritan  Grange  at  the  hour  fixed. 
Both  Caldigate  and  Hester  were 
very  nervous  as  to  their  reception, 
and  got  out  of  the  carriage  almost 
without  a  word  to  each  other.  The 
old  gardener,  who  bad  been  so  busy 
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diirinjif  Hester's  imprisonment,  was 
tliere  to  take  the  lii<i:gagc;  and  Hes- 
ter's maid  carried  the  child  as  Cal- 
digate,  with  liis  wife  behind  him, 
walked  up  the  steps  and  rang  the 
bell.  There  was  no  coming  out  to 
meet  them,  no  greeting  them  even 
in  the  hall.  Mr.  Bolt<m  was  per- 
haps too  old  and  too  iulirm  for  such 
running  out,  and  it  was  hardly 
withhi  his  nature  to  do  so.  Thev 
were  shown  into  the  well-known 
morninii:  sittin<;-room,  and  there 
ihey  found  Ilcstor's  father  in  his 
chair,  and  Mrs.  I^olton  standing  up 
to  receive  them. 

Hester,  after  kissing  her  father, 
threw  hei-sclf  into  lier  mother's 
arms  before  a  word  had  been  said 
to  Caldi2;ate.  Then  the  banker 
addressed  him  with  a  set  speech, 
which  no  doubt  liad  been  prepared 
in  the  old  man's  minrj.  **  1  am 
very  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
brought  this  unhappy  matter  to  so 
*loci<\  a  C(mchision,  Mr.  Caldii^ate." 

**  It  has  been  a  great  trouble, — 
W(»r-e  Jilmost  for  Hester  than  for 
me." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  sad  enough 
for  Hester, — and  the  more  so  be- 
cause it  was  natural  that  others 
should  believe  that  which  (be  jury 
and  the  judge  declared  to  have 
been  proved.  How  should  any  one 
know  otherwise?" 

'Mu4  so,  Mr.  Bolton.  If  they 
will  accept  the  truth  now,  I  shall 
be  sati.^lied." 

"  It  will  come,  but  perhaps  slowly 
to  some  folk.  You  iihould  in  jus- 
lice  remember  that  vour  own  early 
follies  have  tended  to  brin<j  this  all 
about." 

It  was  a  grim  welcome,  and  the 
last  speech  was  one  whi<'h  Caldi- 
irate  f«Min(l  it  difficult  to  answer. 
It  was  so  absolutely  true  that  it 
admittcil  of  no  answer.  He  thouij:ht 
that  it  might  have  been  spared,  and 
^hruirL^c^l  his  shoulders  as  thoui^h 
to  >,iy  that  that  part  of  the  subject 


was  one  which  he  did  not  care  to 
discuss.  Hester  heard  )t,  and  qniv- 
cred  with  anger  even  in  her  motbcr's 
arms,  ^frs.  Bolton  ]ieanl  it,  and 
in  the  mi<l8t  of  her  kisses  made  an 
inward  protest  against  the  word 
used.  Follies  indeed !  AVhy  hnd 
lie  not  spoken  out  the  tnitb  as  he 
knew  it,  and  told  the  man  of  hiA 
vices  ? 

But  it  was  necessary  that  .she 
too  should  address  him.  *'  I  hope 
I  see  you  quite  well,  Mr."  Caldigatc,'' 
she  said,  giving  him  her  hand. 

"The  prison  has  not  disagreed 
with  me,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile,  "  though  it  was  not  au 
ajri'ceable  residence." 

"  If  you  used  vour  leisure  there 
to  meditate  on  your  soul's  welfare, 
it  may  have  been  of  service  to  you." 

It  was  very  grim.  ]>ut  the  banker 
having  made  his  one  severe  spceeb, 
became  kind  in  his  manner,  and 
almost  genial.  He  nskcd  after  his 
son-in-law's  future  intentions,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  they  tbongbt 
of  spending  some  months  abroad  so 
as  to  rid  themselves  in  that  way  of 
the  immediate  record  of  tbeir  past 
misery,  he  was  gracious  enough  tu 
express  his  approval  of  the  plan  ; 
and  then  when  the  lunch  was  au- 
nounced,  and  the  two  hidies  bad 
passed  out  of  the  room,  he  said  n 
word  to  his    son-in-law  in    private. 

"  As  I  was  convinced,  ISfr.  Caldi- 
gatc, when  I  first  heard  the  evi- 
dence, that  that  other  woman  was 
your  wife,  and  was  therefore  very 
anxious  to  separate  my  daughter 
from  vou,  so  am  I  siitisfied  now 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  wicked 
plot." 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  sav 
that,  sir." 

**  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go 
in  to  lunch." 

As  long  as  Caldigatc  remained  in 
the  house  Mrs.  Bolton  was  almoHt 
silent.  I'he  duties  of  a  hostess  abe 
peiformed  in  a  stiff,  ungainly  way. 
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She  asked  liira  whether  he  would 
have  hashed  mutton  or  •cold  beef, 
and  allowed  him  to  pour  a  little 
sherry  into  her  wine-glass.  But 
bevond  this  there  was  not  much 
conversation.  Mr.  Bolton  had  said 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  sat  lean- 
ino;  forward  with  his  chin  over  his 
plate  perfectly  silent.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  had  some  pleasure 
in  haviuGC  his  daucchter  once  more 
beneath  his  roof,  especially  as  he  had 
implored  his  wife  not  to  deprive 
Lira  of  that  happiness  during  the 
small  remainder  of  his  days.  But  he 
sat  there  with  no  look  of  joy  upon 
his  face.  That  she  should  be  stern, 
sullen,  and  black-browed  was  to  be 
expected.  She  had  been  compelled 
to  entertain  their  guest ;  and  was 
not  at  all  the  woman  to  bear  such 
compulsion  meekly. 

The  hour  at  last  wore  itself  away, 
and  the  carriage  which  was  to  take 
Caldigatc  back  to  Folking  was  agaiu 
at  the  door.  It  was  a  Tuesday. 
"  You  will  .send  for  me  on  Thursday," 
Hester  snid  to  him  in  a  whisper. 

"  Certainly." 

**  Early ;  after  breakfast,  you 
know.  I  suppose  you  will  not 
come  yourself." 

*'  Not  here,  I  think.  I  have  done 
all  the  good  that  I  can  do,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  no  one.  But  you  shall 
pick  me  up  in  the  town.  I  shall 
go  in  and  see  your  brother  Robert." 
Then  he  went,  and  Hester  was  left 
with  her  parents. 

As  she  turned  back  from  the 
hall-door  she  found  her  mother 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
waiting  for  her.  "  Shall  I  come 
with  von,  mamma?"  she  said.  Hold- 
ing  each  other's  arms  they  went  up, 
and  so  passed  into  Hester's  room, 
where  tlie  nurse  was  sitting  with 
the  boy.  "  Let  her  go  into  my 
room,"  said  the  elder  ladv.  So  the 
nurjic  took  the  baby  away,  and  they 
were  alone  together.  **  Oh,  Hester, 
Hester,  my  child  !"  said  the  mother, 


flinging  her  arms  wildly  round  her 
daughter. 

The  whole  tenor  of  her  face  was 
changed  at  that  moment.  Even  to 
Hester  she  had  been  stern,  forbid- 
ding, and  sullen.  There  had  not 
been  a  gracious  moyement  about 
her  lips  or  eyes  since  the  visitors 
had  come.  A  stranger,  could  a  stran- 
ger have  seen  it  all,  would  have  said 
that  the  mother  did  not  love  her 
child,  that  there  was  no  touch  of 
tenderness  about  the  woman's  heart. 
But  now,  when  she  was  alone,  with 
the  one  thing  on  earth  that  was 
dear  to  her,  she  melted  at  once. 
In  a  moment  Hester  found  herself 
seated  on  the  sofa,  with  her  mother 
kneeling  before  her,  sobbing,  and 
burying  her  face  in  the  loved  one's 
lap.  "  You  love  me,  Hester, — still." 

"Love  you,  mamma!  Y^ou  know 
I  love  you." 

"  Not  as  it  used  to  be.  I  am 
nothing  to  you  now.  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you  now.  You  turn 
awav  from  me,  because — because — 
because — 


?> 


"  I  have  never  turned  away  from 
you,  mamma." 

"Because  I  could  not  bear  that 
you  should  be  taken  away  from  me 
and  given  to  him." 

"  iJe  is  good,  mamma.  If  yon 
would  only  believe  that  he  is  good !" 

"He  is  not  good.  God  only  is 
good,  my  child." 

"  He  is  orood  to  me." 

"  Ah,  yes  ; — he  has  taken  you 
from  yie.  W'hen  I  thought  you 
were  coming  back,  in  trouble,  in 
disgrace  from  the  world,  nameless, 
a  poor  injured  thing,  with  your 
nameless  babe,  then  I  comforteil 
myself  because  I  thought  that  I 
could  be  all  and  everything  to  you. 
I  would  have  poured  balm  into  the 
hurt  wounds.  I  would  have  prayed 
with  you,  and  you  and  I  wouhl 
have  been  as  one  before  the  Lord." 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  raanmifi,  that 
I  have  got  my  husband  again  T' 
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"  Oh,  I  have  tried, — I  have  tried 
not  to  be  sorry." 

"  You  do  not  believe  now  that 
tiiat  woman  was  his  wife  ?" 

Then  the  old  colour  came  back 
upon  her  face,  and  something  of 
the  old  look,  and  the  tenderness 
was  quenched  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
softness  of  her  voice  was  gone.  **  I 
do  not  know,"  she  said. 

**  Mamma,  you  must  know.  Get 
up  and  sit  by  me  till  I  tell  you. 
You  must  teach  yourself  to  know 
this, — to  be  qnite  sure  of  it.  You 
must  not  think  that  your  daughter 
is, — is  living  in  adultery  with  the 
husband  of  another  woman.  To 
me  who  knew  him  there  has  never 
been  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  not  a 
taint  of  fear  to  darken  the  certainty 
of  my  faith.  It  could  not  have 
been  so,  perhaps,  with  you  who 
have  not  known  his  nature.  But 
now,  now,  when  all  of  them,  from 
the  Queen  downwards,  have  de- 
clared that  this  charjrc  has  been 
a  libel,  when  even  the  miscreants 
themselves  have  told  ajrainst  them- 
selves,  when  the  very  judge  has 
gone  back  from  the  word  in  which 
he  was  so  confident,  shall  my 
mother, — and  my  mother  only, — 
think  that  I  am  a  wretched,  miser- 
able, nameless  outcast,  with  a  poor 
nameless,  fatherless  baby  ?  I  am 
John  Caldiuate's  wife  before  God's 
throne,  and  my  child  is  his  child, 
niid  his  lawful  heir,  and  owns  his 
father's  name.  My  husband  is  to 
me  before  all  the  world, — finit,  best, 
dearest, — my   king,   my     man,  my 


master,  and   my   lover.     Above  all 
things,  he*  is   my   husband."    She 
had  got   u}),  and  was  standing  be- 
fore her  mother  with  her  arms  fold- 
ed before  her  breast,  and  the  fire 
glanced  from  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
**  But,  mamma,  because  I  love  Lim 
more,  I  do  not  love  you  less." 
"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes ;  so  much  less." 
**  No,  mamma.     It  is  given  to  us, 
of  God,  so  to   love   our  husband; 
*  For  the   husband   is  head  of  the 
wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  bead  of 
the  Church.'     You  would  not  have 
me  forget  such  teaching  as  tbatf 
"  No, — my  child  ;  no." 
**  When  I  went  out  and  bad  him 
given    to    me   for   my  husband,  of 
course  I  loved  him  best.     The  Lord 
do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  aught 
but  death  part  him   and  me!    Bot 
shall  that   make  my  mother  think 
that  her  girl's  heart  is  turned  away 
from    her?     Mamma,  say   that  he 
is  my  husband."     The  frown  carae 
back,  and  the  woman  sat  silent  and 
sullen,  but    there    was    something 
of  vacillating  indecision  in  her  face. 
"  Mamma,'     repeated  Hester,  *'say 
that  he  is  mv  husband." 

"  1  suppose  so,"  said  the  woman, 
very  slowlv. 

*' Mamma,   say  that  it  is  so,  and 
bless  vour  child." 

"God  bless  you,  my  child." 
"  x\nd  you  know  that  it  is  so  V 
**Yes.''  The  word  was  hardly 
spoken,  but  the  lips  of  the  one  were 
close  to  the  ear  of  the  other,  and 
the  sound  was  heard,  and  the  assent 
was  acknowledsred. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. CONCLUSION. 


The  web  of  our  story  has  now  been 
woven,  the  piece  is  finished,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  loose 
threads  should  be  collected,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  unravelling.  In 
such  chronicles  as  this,  something 
no    doubt    might    bo    left   to   the 


imagination  without  serious  injury 
to  the  story ;  but  the  reader,  1 
think,  feels  a  deficiency  when, 
through  tedium  or  coldness,  the 
writer  omits  to  give  all  the  in- 
formation which  he  possesses. 
Among   the   male  personages  of 
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my  story,  Bagwax  should  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  stand  first  It  was 
his  energy  and  devotion  to  his 
peculiar  duti^  which,  after  the 
verdict,  served  to  keep  alive  the 
idea  that  that  verdict  had  been 
unjust.  It  was  through  his  in- 
genuity that  Judge  Bramber  was 
induced  to  refer  the  inquiry  back 
to  Scotland  Yard,  and  in  this  way 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  Crinkett 
and  Enphemia  Smith.  Therefore 
we  will  first  say  a  word  as  to  Bag- 
wax  and  his  history. 

•  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  that 
Sir  John  Joram  and  Mr.  Brown, 
having  met  each  other  at  the  club 
after  the  order  for  Caldigate's  re- 
lease had  been  given,  and  discus- 
sing the  matter  with  great  interest, 
united  in  giving  praise  to  Bagwax. 
Then  Sir  John  told  the  story  of 
those  broken  hopes,  of  the  man's 
desire  to  travel,  and  of  the  faith 
and  honesty  with  which  he  sacri- 
ficed his  own  aspirations  for  the 
jjood  of  the  poor  lady  whose  hus- 
band had  been  so  cruelly  taken 
away  from  her.  Then, — as  it  was 
said  at  the  time, — an  important 
letter  was  sent  from  the  Home 
Office  to  the  Postmaster- General, 
giving  jSIr.  Bagwax  much  praise, 
and  suggesting  that  a  very  good 
tiling  would  be  done  to  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  if  that  in- 
genious and  skilful  master  of  post- 
marks could  he  sent  out  to  Sydney 
with  the  view  of  setting  matters 
straight  in  the  Sydney  office.* 
There  was  then  much  correspond- 
ence with  the  Colonial  OflSce, 
which  did  not  at  first  care  very 
much  about  Bagwax;  but  at  last 
the  order  was  given  by  the  TVeasury, 
and  Bagwax  went.  There  were 
many  tears  shed  on  the  occasioa 
at    Apricot  Villa.     Jemima  Curly- 


down  thought  that  »he  also  should 
be  allowed  to  see  Sydney,  and 
was  in  favour  of  an  immediate 
marriage  witt  this  object  Bdt 
Bagwax  felt  that  the  boisterous 
ocean  might  be  nnpropitions  to  the 
delights  of  a  honeymoon ;  and  Mr. 
Curlydown  reminded  his  daughter 
of  all  the  furniture  which  would 
thus  be  lost.  Bagwax  went  as  a 
gay  bachelor,  and  spent  six  happy 
months  in  the  bright  colony.  He 
did  not  effect  much,  as  the  delin- 
quent who  had  served  Crinkett  in 
his  base  purposes  had  already  been 
detected  and  punished  before  his 
arrival;*  but  he  was  treated  with 
extreme  courtesy  by  the  Sydney 
officials,  and  was  able  to  bring 
home  with  him  a  treasure  in  the 
shape  of  a  newly-discoyered  man- 
ner of  tying  mail-bags.  So  that 
when  the  'Sydney  fntelligencpr ' 
boasted  that  the  great  English  pro- 
fessor who  had  come  to  instruct 
them  all  had  gone  home  instructed, 
there  was  some  truth  in  it.  He 
was  married  immediately  after  his 
return,  and  Jemima  his  wife  has 
the  advantage,  in  her  very  pretty 
drawing-room,  of  every  shilling  that 
he  made  by  the  voyage.  My  readers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  soon  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  Post-marks  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  the  post-office. 

One  of  the  few  things  which 
Caldigate  did  before  he  took  his 
wife  abroad  was  to  "look  after 
Dick  Shand."  It  was  manifest 
to  all  concerned  that  Dick  could 
do  no  good  in  England.  His 
yellow  troasers  and  the  manners 
which  accompanied  them  were  not 
generally  acceptable  in  merchants' 
offices  and  suchlike  places.  He 
knew  nothing  about  English  farm- 
ing, which,  for  those  who  have  not 


^  I  hopo  my  friends  in  the  Sjdnej  postoffice  will  take  no  offence  should  this  storr 
evf>r  reach  their  ears.  I  know  how  well  the  duties  are  done  in  that  office,  and, 
between  ourselves,  I  think  that  Mr.  Bagwax's  Jonmey  was  qolte  unnecessary. 
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learned  the  work  early,  is  an  expen- 
sive auiusoinont  rather  than  a  trade 
liv  which  hread  can  be  earned. 
There  seemed  to  be  hardly  a  hope 
for  Dick  in  Enfj:laud.  But  he  had 
done  some  sood  amoniy  the  South 
Sea  L^ilanders.  He  knew  their 
ways  and  could  manac;e  them.  He 
was  s(Mit  out,  therefore,  with  a 
small  capital  to  be  junior  partner 
on  a  sugar  estate  in  Queensland. 
It  n(*ed  hardly  be  said  that  the 
small  capital  was  lent  to  him  by 
John  Caldigate.  There  he  took 
steadily  to  work,  and  it  is  hoped 
bv  his  friends  that  he  will  soon 
begin  to  repay  the  loan. 

The  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins  at 
IVibiuiTton  soon  renewed  their  in- 
tirnacv  with  John  Caldigate,  and 
l)ecame  intimate  with  Hester.  The 
old  scjuire  still  turned  up  his  nose 
at  then),  as  he  had  done  all  his  life, 
calling  them  La^otians,  and  re- 
minding his  son  that  Sull'olk  had 
ever  been  a  sillv  country.  But 
the  J>abingtons,  one  and  all,  knew 
this,  and  had  no  objection  to  be 
accounted  tiiick-headed  as  long  as 
thev  wore  acknowKMl^e<i  to  be 
prosperous,  happy,  and  comfortable, 
it  ha<l  always  been  considered  at 
]iabitnrtt;n  that  youui^  Caldii^ate 
was  brighter  and  more  clever  than 
themselves;  and  yet  he  had  been 
popular  with  them  as  a  cousin  of 
whom  thoy  ought  to  be  proud.  He 
was  soon  restored  to  his  former 
favour,  an<l  after  his  return  from 
the  Continent  spent  a  fortnight  at 
the  Hall,  with  his  wife,  very  com- 
fortably. Julia,  indeed,  was  not 
there,  nor  Mr.  Smiikie.  Amonir 
all  their  neighbours  and  .acquaint- 
ances Mr.  Smirkie  wiis  the  last  to 
drop  the  idea  that  there  must  have 
been  something  in  that  story  of  an 
Australian  marriage.  His  theory 
of  the  law  on  the  subject  was  still 
incorrect.  The  Queen's  pardon,  he 
s;iid.  Could  not  do  away  with  the 
verdict,   and    therefore   he  doubted 


whether  the  couple  could  be  re- 
garded iis  man  and  wife.  He  was 
very  anxious  that  they  should  be 
married  again,  and  with  great  good- 
nature offered  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony himself  either  at  Plum-cum- 
Pippins  or  even  in  the  drawing:- 
room  at  Folking. 

"  Suffolk  to  the  very  backbone  T' 
was  the  remark  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire  squire  when  he  heard  of  ibis 
very  kind  otfer.  But  even  he  at 
last  came  round  under  bis  wife^s 
pei-suasion,  when  he  found  that  the 
paternal  mansion  was  likely  to  be 
shut  against  liim  unless  be  yielded. 

Hester's  second  tour  with  ber 
husband  was  postponed  for  some 
weeks,  because  it  was  necessary 
that  her  husband  should  appear 
as  a  witness  against  Criukett  and 
Kuphemia  Smith.  They  were  tried 
also  at  Cambridge,  but  not  before 
Judge  Bramber.  The  woman  never 
yielded  an  inch.  When  she  found 
how  it  was  going  with  her,  she 
made  fast  her  monov,  and  witb 
infinite  pluck  resolved  tliat  she 
would  endure  with  patience  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  her,  and 
wait  for  better  times  When  pnt 
into  the  dock  she  ]>1eaded  not 
guilty  with  a  voice  that  was  aud- 
ible only  to  the  jailer  standing 
beside  her,  and  after  that  did  not 
open  her  mouth  during  the  triaL 
Crinkett  made  a  great  eftbrt  to  be 
admitted  as  aTi  additional  witneu 
against  his  comra<le,  but,' having 
failed  in  that,  pleaded  guilty  at 
last.  \\q-  felt  that  tliere  was  no 
hope  for  him  with  such  a  wei^rht  of 
evidence  against  him,  and  calcn- 
lated  that  his  punishment  niigbt 
thus  be  lighter,  and  that  he  would 
save  himself  the  cost  of  an  expen- 
sive defence.  In  the  fonner  hope 
he  was  deceived,  as  the  two  were 
condemned  to  the  same  term  of 
iniprisonment.  When  (he  woman 
heard  that  she  was  to  be  confined 
for  three    years   with    hard   labour 
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her  spirit  was  almost  broken.  But 
she  made  no  outward  sign  ;  and  as 
she  was  led  away  out  of  the  dock 
she  looked  round  for  Caldigate,  to 
wither  him  with  the  last  glance  of 
her  reproach.  But  Caldigate,  who 
liad  not  beheld  her  misery  without 
some  pang  at  his  heart,  had  already 
left  the  court. 

Judge  Bramber  never  opened  his 
mouth  upon  the  matter  to  a  single 
human  being.  He  was  a  man  who, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  did  not 
say  much  about  the  daily  work  of 
his  life,  and  who  had  but  few 
friends  sufficiently  intimate  to  be 
trusted  with  his  judicial  feelings. 
The  Secretary  of  State  was  enabled 
to  triumph  in  the  correctness  of  his 
decision,  but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Judge  Bramber  enjoyed 
the  triumph.  The  matter  had  gone 
luckily  for  the  Secretary ;  but  how 
would  it  have  been  had  Crinkett 
and  the  woman  been  acquitted  ? — 
how  would  it  have  been  had  Caldi- 
gate broken  down  in  his  evidence, 
and  been  forced  to  admit  that  there 
had  been  a  marriaj^e  of  some  kind? 
No  doubt  the  accusation  had  been 
false.  No  doubt  the  verdict  had 
been  erroneous.  But  the  man  had 
brought  it  upon  himself  by  his  own 
egregious  folly,  and  would  have  had 
no  just  cause  for  complaint  had  he 
been  kept  in  prison  till  the  second 
c^se  had  been  tried.  It  was  thus 
that  Judnre  Bramber  rerrardcd  the 
matter; — but  he  said  not  a  w^ord 
about  it  to  any  one. 

When  the  second  trial  was  over, 
Caldigate  and  his  wife  started  for 
Paris,  hut  stayed  a  few  days  on 
their  v.ay  witii  William  Bolton  in 
Lon<l<)n.  lie  and  his  wife  were 
(juite  ready  to  receive  Hester  and 
her  husband  with  open  arms.  "  I 
tell  vou  fairlv,"  said  he  to  Caldi- 
gate,  *M{iat  when  there  was  a  doubt, 
I  llioui^ht  it  better  that  vou  and 
Hester  should  be  apart.     You  would 


liave  thought  the  same  had  she 
been  your  sister.  Now  I  am  5nly 
too  happy  to  congratulate  both  of 
you  that  the  truth  has  been  brought 
to  light." 

On  their  return  Mrs.  Robert  Bol- 
ton was  very  friendly, — and  Robert 
Bolton  himself  was  at  last  brought 
round  to  acknowledoro  that  his  con- 

D 

victions  had  been  wronir.  But 
there  was  still  much  that  stuck  in 
his  throat.  *'  Whv  did  John  Caldi- 
gate  pay  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  those  persons  when  he  knew 
that  they  had  hatched  a  conspiracy 
against  himself?"  This  question 
he  asked  his  brother  William  over 
and  over  again,  and  he  never  could 
be  satisfied  with  any  answer  which 
his  brother  could  give  him. 

Once  he  asked  the  question  of 
Caldijiate  himself.  "Because  I  felt 
that,  in  honour,  I  owed  it  to  them," 
said  Caldigate ;  "  and  perhaps  a 
little,  too,  because  I  felt  that,  if  they 
took  themselves  off  at  once,  your 
sister  might  be  spared  something  of 
the  pain  which  she  has  sutfered." 
But  still  it  was  unintelligible  to 
Robert  Bolton  that  any  man  in  his 
senses  should  give  away  so  large 
a  sum  of  money  with  so  slight  a 
prospect  of  any  substantial  return. 

Hester  often  goes  to  see  her 
mother,  but  Mrs.  Bolton  has  never 
again  been  at  Folking,  and  prob- 
al)ly  never  will  again  visit  that 
house.  She  is  a  woman  whose 
heart  is  not  capable  of  many 
changes,  and  who  cannot  readily 
give  herself  to  new  aft'ections.  But 
having  once  owned  that  John  Caldi- 
gate is  her  daughter's  husband,  she 
now  alleges  no  further  doubt  on 
that  matter.  She  writes  the  words 
"  Mrs.  John  Caldigate"  without  a 
struggle,  and  does  take  delight  in 
her  daughter's  visits. 

When  last  I  heard  from  Folking, 
Mrs.  John  Caldigate's  second  boy 
had  just  been  born. 
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Early  in  March  i;ews  reached 
Bnda-Pesth  of  impending  floods  in 
the  Theiss  valley  of  a  serious  and 
exceptional  character.  During  the 
past  ^viuter  more  snow  had  fallen 
all  over  the  country  than  is  gener- 
ally the  case  even  in  Hungary,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  cold  had  been 
less  than  usual.  At  Buda-Pesth, 
though  the  Danube  was  covered 
with  drift-ice,  it  had  never  been 
completely  frozen  over.  We  may 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  snow  lay, 
not  in  its  usual  consolidated  and 
frozen  state,  but  lightly  packed,  so 
to  speak,  and  ready  to  melt  at  the 
iirst  thaw.  Unfortunately,  in  Feb- 
ruary a  marked,  and,  for  the  time 
of  the  year,  very  unusual  rise  in 
the  temperature  took  place,  accom- 
panied by  torrents  of  rain.  The 
whole  eastpm  bend  of  the  Car- 
pathian horseshoe,  which  is  in  fact 
the  watershed  of  the  Theiss  and 
its  tributaries,  poured  down  its 
thousand  streams  into  the  great 
Hungarian  plain ;  and  fears  were 
entertained  of  inundations  as  seri- 
ous as  those  in  the  spring  of  187G, 
when  the  capital  itself  was  threat- 
ened by  the  rise  of  the  Danube. 

During  a  residence  of  five  years 
in  Hungary,  I  have  had  some 
notable  experiences  of  storms  and 
floods.  The  first  phenomenon  of 
the  kind  which  I  witnessed  was 
the  remarkable  storm  of  the  26th 
of  June  1875.  On  that  occasion  a 
watcrsipout  burst  on  the  mountains 
behind  Buda,  and  together  with 
wind  and  hail  destroyed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  property  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  caus- 
ing also  the  death  of  nearly  sixty 
people.  The  fury  of  this  storm  was 
far  exceeded  by  the  catastrophe 
which  occurred  on  the  last  night 
of  August   1878,  at  Miskolcz   and 


Erlau,  in   the   north-east  of  fiun- 
gary. 

Buda-Pesth  has  experiencod  no 
less  than  fourteen  inundations  in  this 
century ;  the  most  disastrous  being 
that  of  1838,  which  destroyod  some 
four  thousand  houses  and  caused 
great  loss  of  life.  Of  some  incidents 
in  the  alarming  inundation  of  I8116 
I  will  speak  later,  merely  obsening 
here,  that  though  the  worst  was 
averted,  and  the  capital  escaped 
almost  by  a  miracle,  yet  the  de- 
struction of  property  wiiich  did  take 
place  involved  serious  loss  and  great 
misery.  Something  like  twenty 
thousand  people  were  houseless  and 
homeless  for  several  weeks.  The 
possible  recurrence  of  such  an  event 
must  at  all  times  cause  the  jrravest 
anxiety. 

With     full     knowledge    of    the 
dangerous  behaviour  of  these  great 
rivers,  and  the  terrible  havoc  their 
waters   are  capable  of  inflicting,  it 
will   not   be  wondered  at  that  the 
public  mind  became  greatly  excited 
as  each  day  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing:   news    reached    us    from   the 
Theiss     valley.       It    was    in    tbw 
condition    of  mind  that  I  left  my 
house  in  the   fortress  of   Buda  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  9th  of  March, 
to  seek  the  latest  intelliorence  at  the 
club  in  Pesth.      On  my  way  thither 
I  encountered  Lieutenant  Zubovics, 
whose  name  is  well  known  to  many 
in  England  by  his  swimming  feats 
over    the    Danube,     Thames,    and 
Seine  on  horseback,  and  for  his  ride 
for  a  wager  from  Vienna  to  Paris. 
Lieutenant    Zubovics    at    once  in- 
formed me  that  the  last  news  from 
Szegedin  was  so  alarming  that  he 
had  determined  to  organise  a  volun- 
teer life-saving  corps  to  render  as- 
sistance in  case  of  need  ;  and  he  pn> 
posed  to  start  that  same  night,  as 
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no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Having 
enrolled  myself  in  the  corps,  we 
went  down  to  the  lower  quay  in 
search  of  tlie  captain  of  one  of  the 
Francis  Canal  Towage  Company's 
steamers,  who  had  orders  to  place 
all  the  rowing  boats  he  could  spare 
at  our  disposal.  When  we  found 
the  captain  he  set  to  work  immedi- 
ately to  give  us  every  possible  assist- 
ance ;  but  we  were  in  a  difficulty 
about  getting  the  boats  conveyed 
from  the  Danube  to  the  railway 
station,  which  is  a  long  way  from 
the  river.  This  being  Sunday  after- 
noon, evervthino;  was  shut,  and  we 
could  get  no  men,  much  less  obtain 
conveyances  to  transport  the  boats, 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  were 
heavy  river-boats.  So  in  the  end 
we  gave  orders  for  these  to  follow 
us  by  a  later  train.  As  it  turned 
out,  we  requisitioned  fourteen  of  the 
pleasure-boats  on  the  lake  in  the 
Sladtwaldchen,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  railway  station.  Our  small 
corps  of  six  now  separated,  half 
were  sent  round  the  town  to  enlist 
friends,  the  others  being  left  to  busy 
themselves  about  llie  necessary  pre- 
parations for  getting  together  the 
life-saving  apparatus,  torches,  and 
other  things  requisite  for  the  pos- 
sible emergency.  We  had  settled 
to  meet  at  the  Redoute  by  eijjht 
that  night  for  final  arrangements 
before  starting  by  the  ten  o'clock 
train  for  Folegylu'iza.  By  the  even- 
ing the  volunteer  corps  had  in- 
creased to  fourteen  in  number,  but 
what  with  one  thir.g  and  another 
we  found  it  difficult  to  get  every- 
thin<x  settled  in  time  ;  in  fact  we 
only  got  cit"  by  a  later  train,  and 
did  not  arrive  at  Fcleirvhiiza  before 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  March. 

We  had,  of  course,  started  from 
Buda-Fcsth  in  the  dark,  and  when 
daylight  dawned  we  found  our- 
selves travelling  over  the  vast  plain 
or    alfOld    which    is    the    peculiar 


feature  of  Hungarian  geography. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  plain  is  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  with  the  Danube 
for  a  boundary  on  the  fourth  side. 
In  prehistoric  times,  this  part  of 
the  world  was  far  ditTerent  in 
aspect :  what  is  now  the  richest 
grain-producing  district  in  Europe, 
was  in  former  times  the  bed  of  an 
inland  sea  or  series  of  gp'eat  lakes. 
These  plains,  overspread  by  sand, 
gravel,  and  by  a  kind  of  rich  mud, 
or  by  alluvial  deposits  underlain 
by  fresh- water  limestones,  "  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  formed," 
says  Professor  Hull,  "  beneath  the 
waters  of  a  great  lake  during  differ- 
ent periods  of  repletion  or  partial 
exhaustion,  dating  downwards  from 
the  Miocene  period.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
only  issue  which  the  Danube  and 
the  tributary  waters  of  all  the  Hun- 
garian rivers  now  find  in  the  mag- 
nificent gorge  of  Kasan,  was  in  the 
prehistoric  period  barred  by  an 
unbroken  mountain-chain.  *'  The 
waters  seem  to  have  been  pent  up 
several  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  surface,  and  thus  thrown 
back  on  the  plains  of  Hungary." 
M.  Reclus  says,  "Les  dOfiles  par 
lesquels  le  l^anube,  grossi  de  la 
Tisza  (Theiss),  de  la  Temes,  et  de  la 
Save,  s'echappe  de  la  plaine  hon- 
groise  :\  travers  le  mur  transversal 
des  C^arpates,  ofirent  un  aspect  des 
plus  grandioses."  Later  on  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  exit  of  the  Ifunirarian 
waters. 

In  recalling  the  drame  ffcolo- 
ffigucj  we  must  take  into  account 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  inland 
sea  or  lake  which  covered  the  Hun- 
garian plain  was  bordered  by  a  chain 
of  active  volcanoes,  vomiting  forth 
masses  of  "  trachytic  and  basaltic 
lava  and  tuftV  Jiut  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  volcanic  fires  have  died 
out,  and   the    waters   of  the    lake 
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have  been  drained,  leaving  a  rich 
heritajre  to  mankind.  The  bed  of 
the  old  sea  comprises  an  area  of 
37,400  ^quare  miles,  mostly  con- 
sistinjx  of  what  is  called  tlejfaud 
or  deep  land,  and  so  rich  that  the 
merest  scratchings  of  the  plough 
can,  without  skill  or  labour,  pro- 
duce crops  almost  unequalled  in 
quantity  and  variety  elsewhere. 

The  first  view  of  the  plain  is  de- 
pressing in  the  extreme.  You  be- 
hold a  level,  featureless,  intermin- 
able stretch  of  earth,  with  the 
heavens  above  and  aruund  you,  like 
the  folds  of  a  vast  tent ;  where 
neither  hill  nor  forest  throws  any 
shadow,  and  where  the  pathway  of 
the  sun  is  visible  from  the  rising 
up  to  the  going  down  thereof. 
This  great  plain  has  been  aptly 
called  uae  mer  terrvatre ;  anrl 
under  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions the  illusion  is  complete.  It 
appears  even  like  the  sea  itself, 
rippled  by  green-wave  furrows,  or 
calmed  into  utter  stillness  bv  wide- 
sprejiding  level  mists  that  meet  the 
sky-li!ie.  Dreary  as  the  plain  may 
seem  to  the  stranger,  it  is  a  place 
beloved  by  the  native  with  an 
attachment  equal  to  the  Switzer's 
love  for  tiie  Alps.  The  shepherd 
of  the  loTiely  imfmta  has  no  more 
thought  c>f  wafidering  away  from 
the  dear  familiar  scene  than  has 
the  forest-tree  which  is  rooted  in 
the  earth.  This  district  is  in  fact 
the  cradle  of  tlie  true  Magyar  race, 
where  are  still  to  be  found  un- 
changed the  language,  customs, 
folk-lore,  and  the  traditions  of 
this  singular  people,  wlio,  tliongh 
but  a  handful,  have  made  their 
mark  on  history.  "The  Maj^yar 
shall  never  perish  out  of  the 
world  "  is  a  saying  amongst  them. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  no 
part  of  Europe  is  there  a  stronger 
feeling  evinced  for  territorial  posses- 
sion than  in  Iluntrarv.  The  Ilun- 
garian   peasant  holds  to    the  land 


as  a  part  and  parcel  of  himself. 
"  Land  is  perpetual  man,"  says  the 
old  Irish  law.  A  similar  notion 
is  latent  in  Hungarian  patriotism, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  pea- 
sant; for  be  believes  in  the  land 
with  somctliing  of  the  old  pagan 
worship.  It  was  owing  to  this 
intense  feeling  for  lionie,  and  for 
their  own  little  plot  of  ground, 
that  brought  about  some  of  the 
njost  ton  chine:  scenes  in  the  ter- 
rible  catavstrophe  which  I  am  about 
to  describe.  Nor  is  this  feeling  for 
the  soil  merely  sentimental ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  nearly  a  third  of  tlie 
land  in  the  kincfdom  of  Ilunsarv 
is  in  the  possession  of  peasant- 
holders.  It  is  worthy  of  rcniaric 
that  the  purchase  of  land  is  much 
facilitated  for  small  buyers  by  the 
arlvanced  state  of  the  land-laws  in 
Ilungar}'.  The  transfer  of  land  is 
easy  and  inexpensive,  and  the 
registration  of  titles  to  estates 
has  completely  obtained  in  this 
country. 

In  Prince  Bismarck^s  recently 
published  'Letters,'  he  deseribM 
travelling  some  twenty  years  ago 
from  Vienna  to  Buda-Pestb,  and 
expresses  his  surprise  at  not  failing 
in  with  a  single  Englishman :  be 
adds  that  the  English,  he  believes^ 
have  not  yet  found  out  Hungary. 
l)urinrr  the  two  decades  which  nave 
passed,  we  have,  it  is  trae,  become 
more  familiar  with  the  country  of 
the  Magyars ;  but  even  now  the 
ordinary  traveller  has  little  more 
knowledge  of  Hungary  than  he  can 
gain  in  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  capital, 
for  he  rarely  penetrates  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  for  this  reason  I  hare 
given  this  slight  sketch  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  Theiss  vallev,  who, 
like  their  neighbours  the  '^ransyl- 
vanians,  may  be  said  to  inhabit  an 
odd  comer  of  Europe. 

Though  I  knew  many  parts  of 
the  great  plain  pretty  well,  I  had 
mysc'lf  never  visited   Szegedin.     I 
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baiikcr  pronounced  liis  inteution 
of  l^oing  into  town,  but  before  he 
started  lie  referred  to  the  order  he 
had  ojiven.  "  Have  vou  written  to 
Hester  V  be  asked.  She  merely 
r-hook  bcr  head.  **  Then  write 
to-dav."  So  savinjx,  he  tottered 
down  the  steps  with  his  stick  and 
^ot  into  the  Uv. 

About  noon  slie  did  get  her 
paper  and  iidc,  and  very  slowly 
wrote  her  letter.  Thoufyh  her  heart 
was,  in  truth,  yearning-  towards  her 
dauLchtcr, — thouixh  at  that  moment 
she  could  have  made  any  possible 
sacrifice  for  her  child  liad  her  child 
been  apart  from  the  man  she  hated, 
— she  could  not  in  her  sullen ness 
force  her  wurds  into  a  form  of 
atlection. 

''  Dear  Hester,"  she  said,  "  of 
course  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
and  your  boy.  On  what  day  would 
it  suit  you  to  come,  and  how  lonjj 
would  you  like  to  stny  ?  I  fear 
vou  will  iind  me  and  your  father 
but  dull  companions  after  the  life 
yuu  are  now  used  to.  If  Mr.  Caldi- 
gale  wuuld  like  to  come  with  you, 
your  father  bids  me  say  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  him. — Your 
lovini;:  mother, 

*'  Mary  Bolton." 

She  endeavoured,  in  writing  her 
letter,  to  obey  the  commands  that 
had  been  left  with  her,  but  she 
could  not  go  nearer  to  it  than  this. 
She  could  not  so  far  belie  her  heart 
as  to  tell  her  dauojhrer  that  she 
herself  would  be  ghid  to  see  the 
man.  Then  it  took  her  long  to 
write  the  address.  She  did  write 
it  at  last : 

Mrs.  JoHx  Caluigate, 

FoLKIXCi. 

J>ut  as  she  wrote  it  she  told  her- 
self that  she  believed  it  to  be  a  lie. 

When  the  letter  reached  Hester 
there  was  a  consultation  over  it,  to 


which  old  Mr.  Caldigate  was  ad- 
mitted. It  was  acknowledged  on 
all  sides  that  anything  would  be 
better  thau  a  family  quarrel.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  invitation  had 
been  written  was  to  bo  found  in 
every  word  of  it.  There  was  not  a 
word  to  show  that  Mrs.  Bolton  had 
herself  accepted  the  decision  to 
which  every  one  else  had  come  in 
the  matter; — everytliing,  rather,  to 
show  that  she  had  not  done  so. 
But,  as  the  squire  said,  it  does  not 
do  to  inquire  too  closely  into  all 
people's  inner  beliefs.  **  If  every- 
body were  to  say  what  he  thinks 
about  everybody,  nobody  would 
over  go  to  see  anybody."  It  was 
soon  decided  that  Hester,  with  her 
baby,  should  go  on  an  early  day  to 
Puritan  Grange,  and  should  st-ay 
there  for  a  couple  of  nights.  But 
there  was  a  difficulty  as  to  Caldi- 
gate himself.  He  was  naturally 
enoucrh  anxious  to  send  Hester 
without  him,  but  she  was  as  anxious 
to  take  him.  **  It  isn't  for  my  own 
sake,"  she  said,- — "  because  I  shall 
like  to  have  you  there  with  mc.  Of 
course  it  will  be  very  dull  for  you, 
but  it  will  be  so  much  better  that 
we  should  all  be  reconciled,  and 
that  every  one  should  know  that 
we  are  so." 

"  It  would  only  be  a  pretence," 
said  he. 

"  People  must  pretend  sometimes, 
John,"  she  answered.  *  At  last  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  take 
her,  reaching  the  place  about  the 
hour  of  lunch,  so  that  he  might 
ajxain  break  bread  in  her  father's 
house, — that  he  should  then  leave 
her  there,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  two  days  she  should  return  to 
Folking. 

On  the  day  named  they  reached 
Puritan  Granore  at  the  hour  fixed. 
Both  Caldigate  and  Hester  were 
very  nervous  as  to  their  reception, 
and  got  out  of  the  carriage  almost 
without  a  word  to  each  other.  The 
old  gardener,  who  had  been  so  busy 
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diirinjnr  llcster\s  imprisonment,  was 
tliere  to  take  tlie  luggage ;  and  lies- 
tor's  maid  carried  the  child  as  Cal- 
dignte,  with  his  wife  behind  him, 
walked  up  the  steps  and  rang  the 
bell.  There  was  no  coming  out  to 
meet  them,  no  greeting  them  even 
in  the  hall.  Mr.  Bolton  was  per- 
haps too  old  and  too  infirm  for  such 
running  out,  and  it  was  liardly 
within  his  nature  to  do  so.  Thev 
were  shown  into  the  well-known 
morning  sitting-room,  and  there 
ihcy  found  Hester's  father  in  his 
chair,  and  Mrs.  Bolton  standing  up 
to  receive  them. 

Hester,  after  kissing  her  father, 
threw  herself  into  lier  mother's 
arms  before  a  word  liad  been  said 
to  Caldigate.  Then  the  banker 
addressed  him  with  a  set  speech, 
which  no  doubt  had  been  prepared 
in  the  old  man's  mind.  **  I  am 
very  glad,"  he  said,  "  tliat  you  have 
brought  this  unhappy  matter  to  so 
good  a  conclusion,  Mr.  Caldigate." 

"  It  has  been  a  great  trouble, — 
\v«^r-e   almost   for  Hester   than  for 


me 


»j 


"  Yes,  it  has  been  sad  enough 
for  He«ter, — and  the  more  so  be- 
cause it  was  natural  that  others 
should  believe  that  which  the  jury 
an<l  the  judge  declared  to  have 
been  proved.  How  should  any  one 
know  otherwise  ?" 

**  Ju^t  so,  Mr.  IVdton.  If  they 
will  accept  the  truth  now,  I  shall 
be  satisfied." 

*'  It  will  come,  but  perhaps  slowly 
to  some  folk.  You  should  in  jus- 
tice remember  that  vour  own  early 
follies  have  tended  to  bring  this  all 
about." 

It  was  a  grim  welconie,  and  the 
last  speech  was  one  which  ('aldi- 
<i:ate  found  it  difficult  to  answer. 
It  was  so  absolutely  true  that  it 
adtnitteil  of  no  answer.  He  thouiiht 
that  it  might  have  l)een  spared,  and 
shru«jfLr<i'd  his  shoulders  as  thoui^h 
to  say  that  that  part   of  the  subject 


was  one  which  he  did  not  care  to 
discuss.  Hester  Iieard  it,  and  quiv- 
ered with  anger  even  in  her  motlicr'j^ 
arms.  Mrs.  Bolton  heard  it,  and 
in  the  mi<!st  of  her  kisses  made  nn 
inward  protest  against  the  word 
used.  Follies  indeed !  Wliy  had 
he  not  spoken  out  the  truth  as  he 
knew  it,  and  told  the  man  of  his 
vices  ? 

But  it  was  necessary  that  she 
too  should  address  him.  "  I  hope 
I  see  you  quite  well,  Mr.'  Caldigate," 
she  said,  giving  him  her  hand. 

"The  prison  has  not  disagreed 
with  me,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile,  "  thougli  it  i^as  not  au 
agreeable  residence." 

"If  vou  used  vour  leisure  there 
to  meditate  on  your  souPs  welfare, 
it  may  have  been  of  service  to  you." 

It  was  very  grim.    ]>ut  the  banker 
liaving  made  his  one  severe  speech, 
became   kind   in    his   manner,  and 
almost  genial.     He  asked  after  hici 
son-in-law's   future   intentions,   and 
when  he  was  told  that  they  thought 
of  spending  some  months  abroad  so 
as  to  rid  themselves  in  that  way  of 
the  immediate  record  of  their  past 
misery,  he  was  gracious  enough  to 
express  his  approval  of   the   plan; 
and  then  when  the  lunch  was  an- 
nounced, and   the   two   ladies  had 
passed  out  of  the  room,  he  said  s 
word  to  his   son-in-law  in   private. 

"  As  I  was  convinced,  ]\Ir.  Caldi- 
gate, when  I  first  heard  the  evi- 
dence, that  that  other  woman  w 
your  wife,  and  was  therefore  very 
anxious  to  separate  my  daughter 
from  you,  so  am  I  fuitislied  now 
tliat  the  whole  thing  was  a  wicke<l 
plot." 

"  I  am  verv  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that,  sir." 

"  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go 
in  to  lunch." 

As  long  as  Caldigate  remained  in 
the  house  .Mrs.  Bolton  W2is  almoiit 
silent.  The  duties  of  a  hostess  she 
performed  in  a  btiff,  ungainly  way. 
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She  asked  liira  wlicthcr  he  would 
have  hashed  mutton  or  •cold  hcef, 
and  allowed  him  to  pour  a  little 
sherry  into  her  wine-glass.  But 
hevond  this  there  was  not  much 
conversation.  Mr.  Bolton  had  said 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  sat  lean- 
ing forward  with  his  chin  over  his 
plate  perfectly  silent.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  had  some  pleasure 
in  having:  his  daui^hter  once  more 
beneath  his  roof,  especially  as  he  had 
implored  his  wife  not  to  deprive 
him  of  that  happiness  durin2^  the 
small  remainder  of  his  days.  But  he 
sat  there  with  no  look  of  joy  upon 
liis  face.  That  she  should  be  stern, 
sullen,  and  black-browed  was  to  be 
expected.  She  had  been  compelled 
to  entertain  their  guest ;  and  was 
not  at  all  the  woman  to  bear  such 
compulsion  meekly. 

Tiie  hour  at  last  wore  itself  away, 
and  the  carriaije  which  was  to  take 
Caldigate  back  toFolkingwas  again 
at  the  door.  It  was  a  Tuesdav. 
"  You  will  send  for  me  on  Thursday," 
Hester  said  to  him  in  a  whisper. 

"  Certainly." 

**  Early  ;  after  breakfast,  you 
know.  I  suppose  you  will  not 
come  voiirsolf."' 

*'  Not  here,  I  think.  I  have  done 
all  the  irood  tliat  1  can  do,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  no  one.  Bnt  you  shall 
pick  me  up  in  the  town.  I  shall 
go  in  and  see  your  brother  Robert." 
Tljon  he  wont,  and  Hester  was  left 
with  her  parents. 

As  she  turned  back  from  the 
hall-door  she  found  her  mother 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
wailing  for  her.  **  Shall  I  come 
with  von,  mamma?''  she  said.  Hold- 
ing  each  other's  arms  they  went  up, 
and  so  passed  into  Hester's  room, 
where  tlie  nurse  was  sittini;  with 
the  bdv.  "Let  her  go  into  my 
room,"  said  the  elder  ladv.  So  the 
nurse  t<K>k  the  baby  away,  and  they 
were  alone  together.  '*  Ch,  Hester, 
Hester,  mv  child  I''  said  the  mother. 


flinging  her  arms  wildly  round  her 
daujjfhter. 

The  whole  tenor  of  her  face  was 
changed  at  that  moment.  Even  to 
Hester  she  had  been  stern,  forbid- 
ding, and  sullen.  There  had  not 
been  a  gracious  moyement  about 
her  lips  or  eyes  since  the  visitors 
had  come.  A  stranger,  could  a  stran- 
ger have  seen  it  all,  would  have  said 
that  the  mother  did  not  love  her 
child,  that  there  was  no  touch  of 
tenderness  about  the  woman's  heart. 
But  now,  when  she  was  alone,  with 
the  one  thing  on  earth  that  was 
dear  to  her,  she  melted  at  once. 
In  a  moment  Hester  found  herself 
seated  on  the  sofa,  with  her  mother 
kneeling  before  her,  sobbing,  and 
burying  her  face  in  the  loved  one's 
lap.  "  You  love  me,  Hester, — still." 

"Love  you,  mamma!  Y'ou  know 
I  love  vou." 

"  Not  as  it  used  to  be.  I  am 
nothing  to  you  now.  I  can  <io 
nothing  for  you  now.  You  turn 
awav  from  me,  because — because — 
because " 

"  1  have  never  turned  away  from 
you,  mamma." 

"Because  I  could  not  bear  that 
you  should  be  taken  away  from  me 
and  given  to  him." 

"  He  is  good,  mamma.  K  yon 
would  only  believe  that  he  is  goo<I !" 

"He  is  not  good.  God  only  is 
good,  my  child," 

"He  is  good  to  me." 

"  Ah,  yes ; — he  has  taken  you 
from  yie.  When  1  thought  you 
were  coming  back,  in  trouble,  i.i 
disgrace  from  the  world,  nameless, 
a  poor  injured  thing,  with  your 
nameless  babe,  then  I  comforted 
myself  because  I  thought  that  I 
could  be  all  and  everything  to  you. 
I  would  have  poured  balm  into  the 
hurt  wounds.  I  would  have  prayed 
with  you,  and  you  and  I  would 
have  been  as  one  before  the  LorcL" 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  mamma,  that 
I  have  got  my  husband  again  T' 
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"  Oh,  I  have  tried, — I  have  tried 
not  to  be  8orrv." 

"  You  do  not  ])eliGve  now  that 
tliat  woman  was  his  wife  V 

Then  the  old  colour  came  back 
upon  her  face,  and  somethinjj;  of 
the  old  look,  and  the  tciKlenies.s 
was  quenched  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
softness  of  her  voice  was  gone.  "  T 
do  not  know,'*  she  said. 

**  Mamma,  von  must  know.  Get 
up  and  sit  bv  me  till  I  toll  von. 
Von  must  teach  yourself  to  know 
this, — to  be  quite  sure  of  it.  Yon 
must  not  think  that  your  daugliter 
is, — is  livinoj  in  adultery  with  the 
husband  of  another  woman.  To 
VM)  who  knew  him  there  lias  never 
hceu  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  not  a 
taint  of  fear  to  darken  the  certainty 
<^f  my  faith.  It  could  not  have 
iw.'cn  so,  perhaps,  with  you  who 
Iiave  not  known  his  nature.  l>ut 
now,  now,  when  all  of  them,  from 
tiie  Queen  downwards,  have  de- 
clared that  this  charp;e  has  been 
a  libel,  when  even  the  miscreants 
themselves  have  told  ai]:ainst  them- 
^.elvos,  when  the  very  judge  has 
;;one  back  from  the  word  in  which 
\\'.\  was  so  confident,  shall  mv 
mother, — and  my  mother  only, — 
think  that  I  am  a  wretched,  miser- 
;d)le,  nameless  outcast,  with  a  poor 
nameless,  fatherless  baby  ?  I  am 
.fohn  Caldigate's  wife  before  God's 
throne,  and  iny  child  is  his  child, 
and  his  lawful  lieir,  and  owns  liis 
f  ither\^  name.  My  husband  is  to 
mo  before  all  the  world, — iirsH,  best, 
<iearest, — my    king,    my     man,  my 


master,  and  my  lover.  Above  all 
things,  he-  is  my  husband.''  She 
had  got  up,  and  was  stiinding  be- 
fore her  mother  with  her  arms  fold- 
ed before  her  breast,  and  the  fire 
glanced  from  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
"  But,  mamma,  because  I  love  Lim 
more,  I  do  not  love  you  less." 
"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes ;  so  much  less." 
*'  No,  mamnia.  It  is  given  to  us, 
of  God,  so  to  love  our  Iiusband  ; 
*  For  the  Iiusband  is  head  of  the 
wife,  even  as  Christ  is  tlic  head  of 
the  (;l)urch.'  You  would  not  have 
me  forget  such  teaching  as  that  ?" 
**  No, — my  child  ;  no." 
*'  When  I  went  out  and  hail  him 
giveu  to  me  for  my  husband,  of 
course  I  loved  him  best.  The  Lord 
do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  aug^bt 
but  death  part  him  and  me!  But 
shall  that  make  my  mother  think 
that  licr  girl's  heart  is  turned  away 
from  her?  Mamma,  say  that  he 
is  my  Iiusband."  The  frown  came 
back,  and  the  woman  sat  silent  and 
sullen,  but  there  was  something 
of  vacillatinj;  indecision  in  her  face. 
"Mamma,"  repeated  Hester,  "say 
that  he  is  mv  husband." 

'*  I  suppi>se  so,"  siiid  the  woman, 
very  slowly. 

"  Mannna,   say  tliat  it  is  so,  and 
bless  your  ehihl." 

"God  bless  yon,  my  child." 
"  And  vou  know  that  it  is  so  f" 
*'  Yes.'*  The  word  was  bardir 
spoken,  l»ut  the  lips  of  the  one  were 
close  to  the  oar  of  the  other,  and 
the  sound  wa-^  hoard,  and  the  assent 
was  ackfiowledired. 


CIIAI»TKFt    LXIV. COXC'LI'SION'. 


The  web  of  our  story  has  now  be<?n 
woven,  the  piece  is  finished,  and 
i!.  is  only  necessary  that  the  loose 
threads  should  be  collected,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  unravelling.  In 
such  chronicles  as  this,  something 
r.o    doubt    miijht    bo    left   to    the 


imagination  without  serious  injarv 
to  the  story ;  but  tlio  reader,  \ 
think,  feels  a  deficiency  when, 
through  tedium  or  coldness,  the 
writer  omits  to  give  all  the  in- 
fonnatioii  which  he  possesses. 
Among  the   male  personages  of 
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my  stor}',  Bagwax  should  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  stand  first.  It  was 
his  encrixv  and  devotion  to  his 
]>ecnliar  duties  which,  after  the 
verdict,  served  to  keep  alive  the 
idea  that  that  verdict  had  been 
unjust.  It  was  throuojh  his  in- 
crenuitv  that  Judixe  Bramber  was 
induced  to  refer  the  iiiquir}'  back 
t5>  Scotland  Yard,  and  in  this  wav 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  Criukett 
and  Kuphemia  Smitli.  Therefore 
we  will  first  say  a  word  as  to  J  bag- 
wax and  his  history. 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  that 
Sir  John  Joram  and  Mr.  Brown, 
havinor  met  each  other  at  the  club 
after  the  order  for  Caldigate's  re- 
lease had  been  given,  and  discus- 
-intj:  the  matter  with  great  interest, 
united  in  iriviuij  praise  to  Bau^vvax. 
Then  Sir  John  told  the  storv  of 
tlio^o  broken  hopes,  of  the  man's 
<lv^sire  to  travel,  and  of  the  faith 
and  honesty  with  which  he  sacri- 
ficed his  own  aspirations  for  the 
ixood  of  the  })Oor  lady  whose  hus- 
band had  been  so  cruelly  taken 
away  from  her.  Then, — as  it  was 
>.iid  at  the  time, — an  important 
letter  was  sent  from  the  Home 
( )tHi'o  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
iriviiiix  ^Ir.  Bagwax  much  praise, 
and  sugixesting  that  a  very  good 
tliin^r  would  be  done  to  the  colony 
of  New  South  A\'ales  if  that  in- 
genious and  skilful  master  of  post- 
marks could  be  sent  out  to  Sydney 
with  the  view  of  setting  matters 
straii>ht  in  the  Svdnev  office.* 
There  was  then  much  correspond- 
«Mi(;e  with  the  Colonial  Ofiice, 
which  <lid  not  at  first  care  very 
much  about  ]>agwax;  but  at  last 
the  ord<r  was  given  by  the  Treasur}', 
an<l  Bni'wax  went.  Thei-o  werc 
mafiv  tears  shed  on  the  occasion 
at    Apricot   Villa.     Jemima  Curly- 


down  thought  that  she  also  should 
be  allowed  to  see  Sydney,  and 
was  in  favour  of  an  immediate 
marriage  with  this  object.  But 
Bagwax  felt  that  the  boisterous 
ocean  might  be  unpropitious  to  the 
delights  of  a  honeymoon ;  and  Mr. 
Curlydown  reminded  his  daughter 
of  all  the  funiiture  whicli  would 
thus  be  lost.  Ba<xwax  went  as  a 
gay  bachelor,  and  spent  six  happy 
months  in  the  bright  colony.  lie 
did  not  effect  much,  as  the  delin- 
quent wlio  had  served  Crinkett  in 
his  base  purposes  liad  already  been 
detected  and  punished  before  his 
arrival ;  but  he  was  treated  with 
extreme  courtesy  by  the  Sydney 
officials,  and  was  able  to  briuir 
home  with  him  a  treasure  in  the 
shape  of  a  newly-discovered  man- 
ner of  tvinor  mail-bajrs.  So  that 
when  the  'Sydney  Intelligencer' 
boasted  that  the  great  English  pro- 
fessor who  had  come  to  instruct 
them  all  had  gone  home  instructed, 
there  was  some  truth  in  it.  He 
was  married  immediately  after  his 
return,  and  Jemima  his  wife  has 
the  advantage,  in  her  very  pretty 
drawing-room,  of  every  shilling  that 
he  made  by  the  voyage.  My  readers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  soon  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  Post-marks  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  the  post-office. 

One  of  the  few  things  which 
Caldiojate  did  before  ho  took  his 
wife  abroad  was  to  "  look  after 
Dick  Shand."  It  was  manifest 
to  all  concerne*!  that  Dick  could 
do  no  good  in  England.  His 
yellow  trousers  and  the  manners 
which  accompanied  tlicm  were  not 
generally  acceptable  in  merchants' 
offices  and  suchlike  places.  He 
knew  nothinix  about  Enorlish  farm- 
ing,  which,  for  those  who  have  not 


"'  I  hojM?  my  friends  in  tlio  Sydney  post-otBce  will  take  no  oiTence  ahould  this  story 
»'v«*r  n-;i('h  tlieir  cars.  I  know  how  well  the  duties  are  done  in  that  office,  and, 
betwticn  ourselves,  I  think  that  Mr.  Bagwax's  journey  was  quite  unneci-ssary. 
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note  this  fact  for  further  consider- 
ation. Passing  on  our  way,  we 
crnne  to  the  unfortunate  village  of 
Tape,  likewise  on  our  left  side. 
This  place  had  over  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  was  renowned  for 
its  flourishing  industries.  It  had 
been  completely  submerged.  It  was 
simply  an  obliterated  ruin ;  noth- 
ing but  the  church  was  now  stand- 
ing.  The  river  embankment  in  front 
of  the  village  was  high,  and  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  broad.  Here 
were  collected  a  number  of  the  in- 
liabitants — several  hundred  souls  ; 
and  there  were  a  good  many  besides 
in  some  barsces  moored  to  the  dike 
further  down.  The  poor  creatures 
on  the  dike  were  encamped  with 
such  of  their  household  goods  as 
they  had  been  able  to  save.  The 
^^^tene  was  piteous  in  the  extreme. 
Kvery  inch  of  this  perilous  ridge 
was  occupied ;  some  people  were 
even  standing  half  in  the  wat^r. 
There  were  weeping  mothers  with 
babes  at  the  breast ;  children  of  all 
ages  sobbing  aloud ;  sick  people 
placed  carefully  on  tables  to  be 
«bove  the  reach  of  the  waters ;  and 
all  sorts  of  goods  and  chattels  stack- 
ed in  heaps,  the  last  remnants  of 
many  a  happy  home.  The  barges 
1  have  alluded  to  were  mostly  full 
of  the  aged  and  sick:  they  held  up 
their  hands  in  gestures  of  despair. 
These  poor  creatures  had  been  sub- 
sisting for  days  on  stale  bread  and 
Indian  corn.  \Vc  took  them  all  the 
fresh  food  we  could  possibly  spare 
from  the  steamer ;  but  we  could  not 
have  taken  a  tithe  of  them  on  board, 
even  had  uot  our  duty  obliged  us 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  others  in  more 
urgent  need. 

VVe  pursued  our  course  up  the 
river,  *iud  met  with  the  same  sad 
sight  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
— an  islet  of  ruin  here  and  there 
marking  the  site  of  what  was  once 
a  villa<fe  or  hamlet.  I  remarked  a 
large    building  sticking  out  of  the 


waters,  many  miles  to  the  left. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  castle  of 
Count  Paliavicini,  who  owns  1 70,000 
acres  along  the  Thciss  valley. 

It  was  far  ou  in  the  afternoon 
before  we  reached  the  island  where 
the  workmen  had  taken  refage. 
They  were  in  extreme  danger,  for 
the  ground  was  melting  away  vim- 
blv  from  under  them.  Wc  had  not 
come  a  moment  too  soon.  They 
were  huddled  up  together  with 
their  spades  aud  whee)baTTOW», 
strong,  stalwart  men,  but  powerlew 
as  infants  against  the  all-pervadiDg 
flood.  Poor  fellows,  their  faces 
were  lit  up  with  joy  when  thtv 
saw  us  come  to  rescue  them.  We 
anchored  as  near  as  possible,  and 
commenced  taking  them  oflf  as  fast 
as  we  could  with  our  one  boat.  It 
took  some  while  longer  than  I 
should  have  thought,  and  the  set- 
ting sun  warned  us  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  son  went 
down  in  great  beauty,  dipping  into 
the  cruel  waters,  and  throwing  back 
an  cifulgcnt  glow  that  lit  up  that 
scene  of  desolation  with  a  terrible 
loveliness.  When  the  great  red 
ball  had  sunk  beneath  the  sea  of 
trouble,  and  the  last  hues  of  ezqnis- 
ite  colouring  had  faded  from  wave 
and  sky,  I  felt  somehow  that  hope 
itself  had  departed  to  the  under- 
world. The  wind  now  rose  again, 
whistling  drearily,  and  in  the  chiU, 
grey  twilight  we  made  onr  way 
back  with  all  speed  to  Szegedin. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we 
reached  the  town :  nothing  r^ 
markable  had  transpired  in  our  ab- 
sence. The  state  of  afiairs  remaiDed 
much  the  same  as  in  the  mornings 
neither  better  nor  worse. 

As  we  had  got  back  rather  lale, 
it  was  after  ten  o'clock  before  we 
had  flnished  our  snpper  at  the  rea> 
taurant  in  the  town.  Every  tim 
the  outer  door  was  opened,  a  guC 
of  wind  shook  the  wbolc  h< 
the  stonn  was  rising  again 
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than  last  iiii^ht.  The  niiserv  we 
bad  seen  that  day  made  us  all  very 
silent  and  thoughtful.  The  outlook 
for  the  nighty  with  that  dismal 
howling  close  to  our  ears,  was  not 
comforting.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  keep  back  the  flood  yet  another 
twelve  hours,  or  at  least  till  day- 
light  dawned  ? 

For  a  few  seconds  at  a  time  there 
would  be  perfect  stillness,  then  the 
wind  came  down  the  street  with  a 
rush  and  a  roar  that  made  otie  start. 
Each  blast  that  blew  was  fiercer  than 
the  previous  one,  and  the  wind  came 
with  fatal  precision  from  the  very 
point  most  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  our  last  ramparts. 

Some  officers,  who  had  been  on 
the  dike  all  day,  were  seated  at  our 
table.  We  had  spoken  a  few  words 
toijether,  but  they  could  not  tell  us 
anythiuix  more  than  we  all  knew. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open 
— a  soldier,  breathless  with  running, 
entered,  and,  saluting  his  officer, 
cried  out,  '*  All  is  over,  the  waters 
are  coniino:." 

We  rushed  into  the  street,  on 
towards  the  town -hall,  but  the 
excitement  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  push  through  the 
crowd  and  effect  an  entrance.  A 
company  of  soldiers  were  guarding 
the  door,  trying  in  vain  to  keep  the 
people  back.  Numbers  were  flying 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
some  trvintf  to  drajj:  their  household 
goods  witli  them,  others  terror- 
stricken  seemed  only  to  think  where 
they  miijht  be  safe,  crowding  where 
there  was  a  crowd. 

Fin<ling  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  into  the  town-hall,  I  thought  I 
would  so(i  what  was  really  happen- 
ing at  the  dike;  and  with  this 
view,  I  turned  towards  the  long 
street  thnt  loa<ls  to  the  Alfold  rail- 
way. The  wind  blew  with  such 
blinding  force  up  the  street  that  I 
had  great  difticulty  in  making  my 


way  airainst  it. 


When  I  had  got  half-way,  I  met 
an  officer,  whom  I  knew,  coming 
straight  from  the  dike.  He  tohi 
me  immediately  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  and  that,  up  to  that  moment, 
the  rampart  was  intact,  but  how 
long  it  could  be  maintained  in  the 
teeth  of  such  a  storm  he  knew  not. 
As  it  was,  the  water  splashed  over 
in  some  places  from  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  the  torches  were  blown 
out;  so  the  soldiers  and  others  had 
to  work  in  darkness. 

I  walked  back  towards  the  town. 
People  were  rushing  about  in  every 
direction,  and  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions mingled  with  the  whistling 
and  howling  of  the  stojm  :  it  was 
a  regular  panic.  The  authoriticK 
had  much  difficulty  in  calming  the 
people,  and  in  making  them  believe 
that  the  report  of  the  breaking  of 
the  dike  was  a  false  alarm. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  when  1 
threw  myself,  without  undressing, 
on  a  sofa  in  my  room  at  the  hotel. 
I  nmst  have  dropped  ofl"  to  sleep  at 
once,  for  I  was  not  conscious  of 
anytliing  till  I  found  myself  awak- 
ened by  the  tolling  of  a  loud  bell. 
I  started  up,  and  then  the  warniuij 
sound  of  three  successive  cannon- 
shots  gave  the  signal  of  distress.  [ 
struck  a  light,  and  just  made  out 
that  it  was  three  o'clock,  when  the 
candle  was  blown  out  by  the  draught, 
the  window-frame  rattled  and  shook 
again  ;  so  I  knew  directly  that  the 
wind  had  not  gone  down,  I  got  on 
my  overcoat,  and  was  making  my 
way  out  of  the  hotel,  when  the  gas 
went  out,  and  the  whole  town  was 
in  utter  darkness.  Ilurrving  into 
the  street,  I  found  it  filled  with 
people,  flying  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  embankment,  which  waa 
known  to  bo  high  and  strong.  \\\ 
this  time  the  storm  had  increased 
to  a  perfect  hurricane,  adding  much 
to  the  general  bewilderment,  for 
the  torches  were  perpetually  blown 
out.     The  townsfolk  seemed  as  un- 
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prepared  and  panic-stricken  as  if 
the  catastrophe  liad  not  stared  them 
in  the  face  for  days. 

Throughont  the  town  tlie  church 
l»ells  were  tolling  the  knell  of  the 
doomed  city;  but  one  could  only 
hear  the  dismal  warning  now  and 
then  when  there  was  a  hill  in  the 
shrieking  storm.  I  was  told  that, 
in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  the 
signals  of  distress  wore  never  heard 
at  all,  owins:  to  the  noise  and  fnrv 
of  the  wind.  The  darkness — the 
uncertainty  as  to  where  the  dan- 
jrer  was  greatest — the  unreasoning 
struggles  of  the  people — all  added 
to  the  dire  confusion  of  this  awful 
night.  I  fhad  been  running  in  the 
<iirection  of  the  town-hall,  but 
had  not  gone  far  when  I  was  met 
bv  the  oncominor  waters.  I  was 
knee-deep  in  the  flood  at  once ; 
Mild  not  daring  to  go  on,  1  turned 
and  fled  with  all  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river-dike.  It  was  well 
tor  me  that  I  had  not  lost  my  bear- 
ing<».  1  knew  that  if  I  could  gain 
tlie  river-dike  I  should  be  all  right; 
for  I  could  communicate  with  my 
friends  on  board  the  steamer. 
Ueaching  the  embankment,  1  found 
it  so  crowded  that  there  was  barely 
standing-room.  I  was  able  to  grope 
my  way  to  the  stean)cr,  and  when 
on  board  I  found  that  the  captain, 
M.  Ocrster,  and  several  of  the  vol- 
imtecrs,  had  at  once  started  with 
boats  on  a  life-saving  expedition, 
"i'here  was  already  water  enough  in 
the  town  to  float  the  boats. 

The  day  never  dawned  upon  a 
sjuMer  scene  than  that  which  met 
our  eyes  when  the  light  revealed  to 
us  in  its  full  extent  the  calami tv 
that  had  overtaken  the  city.  Houses 
were  falling  in  every  direction, — 
the  rising  waters  seemed  to  saw  the 
foundations  from  under  them  ;  and 
they  melted  away  in  the  flood,  or 
topplefl  over  with  a  crash.  When 
it  was  sufticiently  light,  I  set  off  for 
tlie  telegraph  ofKce  to  report  events 


to  London.      Fortunately  the  tele- 
graphic wires  were  in  working  or- 
der ;  indeed  tlirough  the  whole  week 
there  was  only  one   day  of   inter- 
ruption, thanks  to  the  energy  of 
the  ofliciais.     The  office  is  sitaated 
rather  higher  than  most  of  the  town, 
and  when  I  entered,  the  flood  bad 
not  vet  reached  tliis  level.     I  went 
to  an  upper  room  to  write  my  tele- 
gram, which   occupied  some  time, 
owing  to   irregularities  caused   by 
the  general  confusion  of  everything. 
When  I  came  down-stairs,  with  tLc 
intention  of  flndiug  my  way  back 
to   the   steamer,  I   discovered  that 
the  flood  had  overtaken  me,  ereo 
in    that  short  time,  and  there  was 
already  a  depth   of  three  feet  of 
water  in  the  street.     I  saw  clearlj 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lott^ 
so  I  plunged  in  ;   but  just  at  thit 
moment  a  country  cart  passed  tbft 
door,: — the  poor  horses  were  doing 
their  best  to  keep  their  noses  out  of 
the  water.     1  hailed  the  driver,  and 
offering  him  a  good  "  backshecah,'' 
got  him   to  transport  me    to  the 
Hotel    llungaria,    which,    together 
with  some  half-dozen  neighboaring 
houses,  occupied  the  only  dry  ipii 
in  the  wliole  town.     I  found  vfzn 
room  and  passzigc  of  the  inn  crovd- 
ed  with  fu<;itivc8.     From  thence  I 
made   my  way  agai«  to  the  rim 
embankment,  which    was  but  two 
hundred    vnrds     from    the    hoteL 
lieaching  the  spot' where  the  Giod- 
grad  was  moored,  I  found  thatnj 
gallant  friends  had   already    ben 
doing  good  work.    The  captain  and 
his  little  band  had  been  backwaidi 
and  forwards  into  the  town  taking 
off  the    unfortunate    people    fraa 
dangerous    places    that    were    tA 
off  by   the   waters.      Men,  womMi 
and    children   were   snatched  fiM 
crumbling  houses,  from   trees,  mH 
even   from    lamp-posts,  to    wUeh 
they  had  clung  in  their  desperalioft 
Through  the  day  boatful  tftor  boi*' 
ful  was  brought  in  safety  to  thi 
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no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Havinor 
enrolled  myself  in  the  corps,  we 
went  down  to  tbe  lower  quay  in 
search  of  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
Francis  Canal  Towage  Company's 
steamers,  who  had  orders  to  place 
all  the  rowing  boats  he  could  spare 
at  our  disposal.  When  we  found 
the  captain  he  set  to  work  immedi- 
ately to  give  us  every  possible  assist- 
ance ;  but  we  were  in  a  difficulty 
about  getting  the  boats  conveyed 
from  the  Danube  to  the  railway 
station,  which  is  a  long  way  from 
the  river.  This  being  Sunday  after- 
noon, everything  was  shut,  and  we 
could  get  no  men,  much  less  obtain 
conveyances  to  transport  the  boats, 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  were 
heavv  river-hoats.  So  in  the  end 
we  gave  orders  for  these  to  follow 
us  by  a  later  train.  As  it  turned 
out,  we  requisitioned  fourteen  of  the 
pleasure-boats  on  tbe  lake  in  the 
Stadtwilldchen,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  raiUvay  station.  Our  small 
corps  of  six  now  separated,  half 
were  sent  round  the  town  to  enlist 
friends,  the  others  being  left  to  busy 
themselves  about  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  getting  together  the 
life-saving  apparatus,  torches,  and 
other  things  requisite  for  the  pos- 
sible emergency.  We  had  settled 
to  meet  at  the  Redoute  by  eight 
that  night  for  final  arrangements 
before  startinnr  bv  the  ten  o'clock 
train  for  l'Y'legyh<'iza.  By  the  even- 
ing tlie  volunteer  corps  had  in- 
creased to  fourteen  in  number,  but 
what  with  one  thir.g  and  another 
we  found  it  difHcuk  to  get  every- 
thing sottleJ  in  time  ;  in  fact  we 
only  got  en  by  a  later  train,  and 
did  not  arrive  at  Felegyhaza  before 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  March. 

We  had,  of  course,  started  from 
r>u(la-l'osth  in  the  dark,  and  when 
davliffbt  dawned  we  found  our- 
selves  travelling  over  the  vast  plain 
or    altvld    which    is    the    peculiar 


feature  of  Hungarian  geography. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  plain  is  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  with  the  Danube 
for  a  boundary  on  the  fourth  side. 
In  prehistoric  times,  this  part  of 
the  world  was  far  different  in 
aspect :  what  is  now  the  richest 
grain-producing  district  in  Europe, 
was  in  former  times  the  bed  of  an 
inland  sea  or  series  of  sreat  lakes. 
These  plains,  overspread  by  sand, 
gravel,  and  by  a  kind  of  rich  mud, 
or  by  alluvial  deposits  underlain 
by  fresh- water  limestones,  "  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  formed," 
says  Professor  Hull,  "  beneath  the 
waters  of  a  great  lake  during  differ- 
ent periods  of  repletion  or  partial 
exhaustion,  datinj^  downwards  from 
the  Miocene  period.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
only  issue  which  the  Danube  and 
the  tributary  waters  of  all  the  Hun- 
garian rivers  now  find  in  the  mag- 
nificent gorge  of  Kasan,  was  in  the 
prehistoric  period  barred  by  an 
unbroken  mountain-chain.  **  The 
waters  seem  to  have  been  pent  up 
several  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  surface,  and  thus  thrown 
back  on  the  plains  of  Hungary." 
M.  Reclus  says,  "Les  defiles  par 
lesquels  le  Danube,  grossi  de  la 
Tisza  (Theiss),  de  la  Temes,  et  de  la 
Save,  s'echappe  de  la  plaine  hon- 
groise  li  travers  lo  mur  transversal 
des  Carpates,  offrent  un  aspect  des 
plus  grandioses."  Later  on  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  exit  of  the  Hungarian 
waters. 

In  recalling  the  draihe  geolo- 
ffique,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  inland 
sea  or  lake  which  covered  the  Hun- 
garian plain  was  bordered  by  a  chain 
of  active  volcanoes,  vomiting  forth 
masses  of  "  trachytic  and  basaltic 
lava  and  tuftV  But  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  volcanic  fires  have  died 
out,  and   the    waters    of   the    lake 
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tliat  wfis  flear  to  them,  and  tliey  had 
nothinnr  left  to  live  for. 

On  tlio  day  following  the  one  of 
the  tin:il  disaster,  I  think  the  gene- 
ral depression  was  greater  than  on 
the  dav  itself.  The  extent  of  tlie 
incalcuhible  losses,  the  misery  to 
thousarids  incurred  thereby,  were 
more  fully  realised.  It  is  useless 
recapitulating  scene  after  scene  of 
trouble  and  distress.  I  miuht  men- 
tion  cases  of  mothers  frozen  to 
death  with  infants  at  the  breast; 
of  women  paralysed  with  terror, 
giving  premature  birth  to  their  un- 
happy offspring  (a  case  of  tliis  kind 
took  place  on  board  the  ship  Czon- 
grad)  ;  but  I  prefer  to  pass  on  from 
the  inevitable  miserv  of  the  situa- 
tion,  to  remark  on  the  inade^juate 
amount  of  help  provided  against 
the  en»ergency,  which  was  certainly 
not  uiifori'.seen.  One  or  two  episodes 
that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion mav  serve  to  make  this  clear. 
•I 

In  rowincj  through  the  town  durinj; 
the  second  day,  we  passed  a  church 
in  the  suburbs  crammed  full  of 
j>oople.  They  called  to  us  piteously 
for  help  ;  they  liad  no  food  of  any 
description,  but  we  could  not  per- 
form a  miracle  and  feed  the  nmlti- 
tude.  Their  lives  were  not  in 
danger,  for  the  building  was  of 
stone,  and  most  reluctantly  we 
w(Mit  <>n  our  wav.  Ihit  1  grieve  to 
sav  it  was  the  third  dav  before 
bread  was  bnuight  to  these  people. 

All  through  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  boats.  And  when  ten  thousand 
loaves  one  dav,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand  an«»ther,  arrived  from  l>uda- 
Pesth,  the  means  of  distributing  the 
food  was  very  inadequate,  owing 
simpiv  to  there  not  bcini;  enough 
boats.  There  was  gross  neglect 
s(une where,  and  cuch  neglr^t  in 
fare  (»f  this  drea<lful  disjister  lixes 
a  hcavv  vesponsibilitv  on  those 
cr.i;cL-rrie«l.  1  have  stated  earlier  in 
my  narrative  that  very  little  provi- 
sinii  had  been  made  beforehand,  in 


respect  to  pontoons  and  boats.  I 
must  remark  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  the'  regular  army  cannot  be 
too  much  praised  for  their  unwear- 
ied exertions  in  saving  life  and  pro- 
perty by  night  and  by  day.  Tlie 
pontoon  service,  according  to  my 
humble  judgment,  was  less  well 
managed. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion about  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  bv  the  disaster  at  Szejjedin. 
The  central  authorities  state  that 
the  bodies  recovered  up  to  about 
the  third  week  in  April,  did  not 
reach  one  hundred.  As  an  eye- 
witness of  the  disaster,  and  remain- 
ing after  it  took  place  five  days  on 
the  spot,  T  can  myself  entertain  no 
doubt  that  many  more  than  this 
number  were  drowned  in  the  con- 
fusion of  that  dreadful  night ;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
high  militarv  officials  that  the  vie- 
tims  must  be  counted  by  thousands. 
r>eft)re  the  waters  have  been  thor- 
oughly drained  oft',  and  the  wreckage 
cleared  away,  it  is  vain  making  any 
computation  one  way  or  another. 
llie  houses  were  cnished  in  by  hnn- 
dreds,  many  of  them  fallin^^  in  saclt 
a  manner  that  the  roofs  came  down 
intact,  thereby  holding  down  any 
b<.»dies  that  might  bo  beneath. 

The  official  statements  that  I 
have  as  yet  seen  do  not  give  any 
account  of  tiic  mortality  amongst 
the  villages  and  outlying  hamlets. 
I  f<;ar  there  niust  have  been  great 
loss  of  human  life  in  the  submetged 
districts,  which  were  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  extent.  As  a  rule, 
the  only  boats  to  be  found  in  the 
villages  were  of  a  very  primitive 
kind — a  sort,  of  "dug-out" — being 
formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  lanre  tree, 
s(»ooped  out,  and  capable  of  holding 
three  people  at  the  most.  One  can 
oidy  imagine  too  well  that  many 
lonely  farm-houses,  and  even  vil- 
lages, were  surprised  by  the  flood, 
and   that  their   inmates   foand  no 
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means  of  escape  across  fields  and 
roads  suddenly  submerged  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet.  In  the  whole 
district  under  water,  the  population 
was  computed  to  be  not  much  un- 
der 120,000  souls:  practically  the 
greater  number  have  been  rendered 
homeless.  x\t  Szegedin  some  1500 
people  sought  shelter  in  the  hand- 
some school-house — which,  beinjj  a 
solid  stone  structure,  defied  the 
waters.  It  will  be  evident  that 
even  in  the  towns,  places  of  refuge 
were  difiicult  to  be  found,  for  the 
ofiicial  returns  state  that  out  of  "  the 
6oG6  houses  in  Szegedin,  only  331 
remain,  and  many  are  not  habit- 
able." 

A  great  flood  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  all  disasters.  It  is 
tnie,  a  fire  leaves  only  the  charred 
embers  of  a  homestead  or  a  town, 
but  when  it  has  burnt  out  the 
active  mischief  is  at  an  end ;  a 
hurricane  may  sweep  all  before 
it,  but  when  past,  a  calm  suc- 
ceeds. In  the  case  of  inundation, 
however,  the  trouble  only  passes 
away  with  despairing  slowness. 
Months  must  elapse  before  the 
waters  are  drained  oflP,  even  with 
the  best  aid  of  steam-pumping  ar- 
raniremeiits.  In  the  scbmerjojed  dis- 
trict  there  can  be  no  harvest  this 
vear.  It  will  be  well  if  the  rich 
fields  and  pastures  are  not  covered 
with  sand  and  gravel  for  many  a 
long  year  to  come.  It  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  estimate  at  present 
of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  agricul- 
turist.    The  fields  belonscino:  to  8ze- 

or? 

gedin  alone  are  said  to  comprise  an 
area  of  315  square  miles.  When 
the  Emperor  visited  the  scene  of 
the  calamity,  the  mayor  addressed 
liim,  saying:  **  Your  Majesty,  we 
have  lost  all  our  fields,  our  goods, 
our  houses, — all  we  have  is  de- 
stroved."  The  havoc  is  indeed 
terrible,  but  it  must  be  hoped  that 
the  *'  fields"  mav  not  be  utterlv 
lost ;  the  injury  depends  very  much 


on    whether  the   irruption   of  the 
waters  was  violent  or  otherwise. 

This  question  brings  us  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  which  in- 
duced the  overflow  of  the  Theiss. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  will 
give  a  brief  extract  from  the  oflScial 
report  of  his  Excellency  Count 
Karolyi  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. "  The  two  communities  of 
Algyo  and  Tape,"  says  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador,  "have  had 
their  whole  territory  overrun  by 
water.  In  Tape  477  houses  fell,  in 
Alffvo  425  houses :  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  six  thou- 
sand at  tlie  latter  place,  left,  aban- 
doning all  their  property.  8014 
acres  of  land  in  Tape,  and  2243 
acres  in*  Algyo,  are  flooded.  The 
community  of  Dorozsma  had  1820 
houses,  with  9688  inhabitants, 
32,359  acres  of  land.  Only  300 
houses  remained  standing ;  the  rest, 
with  all  provisions  and  stores,  and 
the  largest  part  of  the  fortune  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  and 
buried  under  water."  The  statistics 
of  the  destruction  of  houses  at  Sze- 
gedin have  been  already  given. 
Nor  does  the  Theiss  district  alone 
suflfer,  the  Koros  and  the  Berettyo 
rivers  had  also  flooded  hundreds  of 
miles  of  country  before  their  waters 
reached  the  Theiss.  In  short,  the 
inundations  in  Hungary  this  year 
have  exceeded  in  extent  anything 
of  the  kind  which  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  present  century.  In  a 
lesser  degree,  the  trouble  has  not 
been  infrequent  in  past  times  ;  and 
a  certain  amount  of  flooding  of  pas- 
ture-lands by  the  river's  side  is 
annual  and  innocuous,  if  not  direct- 
ly beneficial. 

In  considering  the  behaviour  of 
the  river,  we  must  look  to  its  origin. 
Tlie  Theiss  rises,  as  we  are  aware, 
in  the  Marmoros  mountains,  a  por- 
tion of  the  north-eastern  range  of  the 
Carpathians,  p.assing  through  some 
of  the  finest  forest  and  rock  scenery 
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in  Europe,  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
true  mountain  torrent ;  it  then  flows 
near  Tokay  into  tbc  level  plain,  and 
becomes  the  most  sluggish  of  known 
rivers.  Reaching  Szegedin,  it  re- 
ceives, in  the  Maros  river,  the  tribu- 
tary waters  of  a  great  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  finally  flows  into  the 
Danube,  twenty  miles  east  of  Peter- 
wardein. 

Just  when  the  Theiss  becomes 
slow,  it  becomes  mischievous  and 
troublesome.  As  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa  eftbrts  were 
made  to  cure  its  irregularities.  But 
it  was  under  the  auspices  of  Count 
Szechencyi  in  184G,  that  the  work 
of  regulating  the  Theiss  was  seri- 
ously commenced.  The  system  gone 
u[)on  was  firstly  to  endeavour  to 
straighten  the  course  of  the  me- 
andering stream,  whose  turns  and 
twists  may  be  compared  to  the 
wrigtfling  of  a  snake,  or  endless  re- 
petitions of  the  letter  S :  the  wind- 
ings alone  spread  over  611  kilo- 
metres. C-anals  were  cut  from  one 
bend  to  another — 108  canals  in  all 
— which  reduced  the  windings  by 
no  less  than  480  kilometres.  These 
openitions  have  spread  over  a 
number  of  years,  but  it  has  been 
seen  fit  to  discontinue  the  works 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
regulation  was  coujinenced  at  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river — that  is, 
shortly  after  its  entrance  on  the 
plain.  Now  the  canals  that  were 
cut  were  not  so  deep,  and  not  nearly 
so  wide,  as  the  original  bed  of  the 
stream;  but  the  current  beinor  Jed 
off"  to  the  shortest  cut,  the  result 
is  that  in  summer  the  old  bed  is 
nearly  dry,  and  as  the  greater  flow 
of  water  brinjjs  down  an  immense 
increase  of  detritus,  these  channels 
get  more  and  more  tilled  up.  The 
canals,  however,  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  keep  in  flood- waters 
in  the  spring  time,  and  to  remedy 
this    diflicnltv,    strong:    dikes    have 


been  constructed  at  enormous  ex- 
pense along  both  banks  of  the 
river.  These  dikes  are  bnilt  right 
up  against  the  summer  or  low- water 
mark;  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  the  river  rises  there  is  act- 
ually no  room  for  the  water,  and 
the  dikes  ai-e  ovcrfloodcd  in  a 
manner  nmch  more  dangerous  than 
was  the  former  quiet  overflow.  The 
waters  at  times  of  great  rainfall 
burst  through  the  dikes  with  tre- 
mendous force,  and  iiistantly  flood 
immense  tracts  of  country,  carry- 
ing everything  before  them.  For- 
merly the  waters  flowed  gradually 
over  the  land,  and  as  the  river-level 
fell  so  the  flood-waters  receded, 
generally  in  time  for  the  fanner  to 
sow  his  seed.  Now  the  case  is 
quite  diflcrent :  when  the  water 
once  breaks  through  the  dikes,  it 
flows  all  over  the  country,  perhaps 
many  miles  down,  in  a  parallel 
direction  to  the  river;  and  as  not 
un frequently  happens,  the  dikes 
lower  down  remain  firm,  and  the 
flood-water  rises  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  river-level.  This  state  of 
things  naturally  increases  the  danger 
tenfold,  and  was  exactly  what  took 
place  at  Szegedin,  which,  as  we 
know,  was  drowned — not  by  the 
river  itself,  but — by  the  accumulated 
flood-water  hehind  the  town.  The 
calamity  has  been  foreseen  by  engin- 
eers of  eminence,  who  hare  not 
failed  to  speak  out  on  the  subject. 
Amongst  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
seiit  system  of  the  Tiieiss  regula- 
tion is  Major  Stcphauovicli :  he 
made  a  statement  five  years  ago, 
before  the  Geographical  Society^s 
meeting  at  Vienna,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  his  opinion  tbat  ''Sse- 
gedin  would  some  day  be  broken 
through  by  the  Theiss." 

In  1805  the  inspector  of  river 
regulation,  M.  Carl  llevigb,  drew 
attention  to  the  danger.  lie  said* 
'Mf  we  admit  the  possibility  that 
some  time  or  other  the  Theisa  at 
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its  hijyhest  may  meet  the  Maros  at 
its  highest,  then  one  of  the  most 
populated,  industrious,  flourishincr 
cities  of  IFunorary  will  be  exposed 
to  dangers  and.  catastrophes  Avhich 
those  onlv  can  understand  who 
know  how  low  three-fourths  of  the 
city  lie,  and  from  what  material 
the  pretty  houses  of  Szeged  in  are 
]»uilt." 

The  Maros  flows  at  rijjht  anfjles 
into  the  Theiss  at  Szegedin,  and 
when  at  flood  arrests  the  current  of 
the  other  river,  pushing  it  back, 
and  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
risk  of  inundation.  It  was  in  view 
of  this  danger  that  tlie  great  Italian 
enginoer  I'aleocapa  suggested  that 
a  canal  should  be  constructed  which 
should  direct  the  Maros  into  the 
Theiss  much  lower  down,  thereby 
avoidino:  the  danjcrerous  confluence 
at  Szegedin.  This  was  in  the  year 
1S4G,  when  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
and  other  sweeping  reforms  were 
agitating  Hungary,  and  possibly 
economic  projects  got  shelved ;  or 
]>crhaj)s  Szegedin  did  not  wish  to 
turn  a  navigable  rivci;  from  her 
floors.  I>c  it  Jis  it  may,  nothing  was 
done  to  forward  so  commendable  a 
s'^'hetne.  The  proposal  of  securing 
Szec'cdin  by  the  much-talked-of 
'*  ring-dike"  is  considered  ''utterly 
futile"  by  Major  Stephanovich,  on 
account  of  the  subterranean  water. 

ft  has  recently  been  proposed  by 
^lessrs.  Stephanovich  and  llobohm 
to  make  a  canal  in  the  ancient 
course  of  the  Theiss,  at  the  base 
of  the  Transylviinian  Mountains, 
which  should  receive  the  Szamos, 
K«)rr)S,  «nd  Maros,  and  subsequently 
enter  the  J)anube  at  Karas,  between 
the  dunes  of  Dcliblat  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  defile  of  Basias. 
'I'liis  system  of  canalisation  would 
have  the  double  object  of  averting 
tioo'.ls  and  of  directing  water  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  into  dry  dis- 
\  ricts. 

Ai^cording  to  received  opinion,  the 


geological  study  of  Hungary  shows, 
that  at  an  epoch  relatively  recent 
the  Theiss  ran  something  like  a 
hundred  kilometres  to  the  east  of 
its  present  bed,  following  the  base 
of  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  But  in 
course  of  time  the  Szamos,  the  three 
Koros  rivers,  and  the  Maros,  all 
coming  in  from  the  east,  worked 
together  to  throw  the  Theiss  west- 
ward, and  the  towns  on  the  western 
bank,  notably  Szegedin  and  Czon- 
grad,  are  obliged  to  retire  from 
time  to  time  before  the  devouring 
current.  There  are  ceilain  local 
exceptions  to  the  westerly  tendency 
of  the  Theiss,  such  as  that  caused 
by  the  impulsion  of  the  Danubian 
waters,  whicli  have  had  the  contrary 
effect,  throwing  that  portion  of  the 
river  in  an  easterly  direction,  as 
the  following  fact  will  prove.  In 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  Diocletian, 
the  Romans  established  fortifica- 
tions against  the  Dacians  on  the 
plain  of  Titel,  which  was  then  on 
the  east  of  the  Theiss  ;  the  plain  is 
now  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  Notwithstanding  local  dif- 
ferences, we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  general  displacement  of 
the  Theiss  towards  a  westerly  direc- 
tion is  constant  and  uniform.  This 
is  seen  not  only  in  irruptivo  floods 
of  a  violent  character,  as  the  in- 
undations- of  this  year,  but  the 
lands  to  the  west  of  this  river  arc 
subject  to  the  almost  more  seiioua 
evil  of  the  oozing  and  leakage  of 
subterranean  waters,  which,  for 
lack  of  channels  to  carry  them  off", 
remain  a  long  while,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  farmer. 

To  lesv^en  this  plague  of  waters 
has  been  the  object  of  the  Theiss 
regulation  works  for  nearly  half-a- 
century ;  and  it  must  be  conceded 
that  near  upon  four  million  acres  of 
fever-breeding,  stagnant  marsh  have 
been  actually  recovered.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  result,  great  as  it  is,  has 
not  been  an  unmitigated  blessing ; 
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for  the  more  the  people  of  the  upper 
Theiss  drain  and  embank  their  lands, 
the  more  the  dwellers  in  the  lower 
Tliciss  valley  }iave  to  dread  the  re- 
ciirrent^e  of  disaster.  *'  Les  recentcs 
inondations  ont  envahi  des  torri- 
toire^,  dits  *  de  collines,'  que  n'at- 
teignaicnt  jamais  les  anciennes  ernes. 
.  ,  .  Quels  que  soient  done,  aux 
yeux  dos  inconieura.  les  mcrites 
d'exi'cution  prosentc's  par  les  tra- 
vaux  d'endiguement  de  la  Theiss, 
la  contri';e  tout  entiore  y  a  plus 
perdu  (|uc  gagne."  * 

"A  great  river  will  have  its  way," 
observed  a  distinguished  geologist 
in  speaking  of  the  recent  floods; 
certainly  we  may  take  it  as  an 
axiom  that  you  must  not  interfere 
with  Nature  without  brincins:  her 
into  your  councils.  It  would  surely 
assist,  without  thwarting,  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  if  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  incline  of  the  Theiss 
by  dredging — if  the  bar  at  the 
river's  mouth  were  removed — and 
if  the  combined  llunorarian  waters 
were  ^iven  a  readier  outfall  at  the 
Iron  (Jates.  Before  enlarging  on 
the  various  **  cures"  for  the  evil, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  about 
prevention. 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  forests 
p!ay  an  important  part  in  regulating 
the  rainfall  of  a  country;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  destruction  of 
forests  has  a  most  injurious  etlect 
on  climate.  l*rofessor  Uamsay,  in 
writing  on  the  inundations  of  the 
river  To  in  ls7:^,  says:  **  Not  only 
do  wide-ppreadinfj  forests  tend  to 
produce  a  moist  atmospliere,  but 
their  shade  prevents  rapid  evapora- 
tion, an«l  the  roots  of  the  trees 
hinder  the  quick  flow  of  the  surface- 
water  in  the  streams  of  the  wood- 
coven^d  ar(?a.  .  .  .  lint  by  foresight 
and  skill  mu<*h  may  be  done;  and 
if  the  crre«t  old  forests  of  the  moun- 


tains were  allowed  to  reassert  them- 
selves, the  recurring  danger  woald 
be  in  time  less  than  dow.  But  to 
be  even  nearly  safe,  dredging  muBt, 
if  possible,  be  added  to  embanking, 
so  as  to  keep  the  long  incline  of  the 
liver-bottom  at  an  average  level, 
otherwise  the  time  in  the  far  future 
rmat  come  when  Nature  will  of 
necessity  overcome  even  the  best- 
directed  eftorts  of  man." 

The  destruction  of  forests  has 
been  a  crying  evil  in  Hungary  for 
many  years  past  M.  Ivcleti,  in  ■  Lis 
report  *'  On  the  State  of  Agriculture 
in  Hungary,"  presented  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Paris  in  1878, 
says,  in  speaking  of  certain  districts^ 
that  they  would  still  be  fertile  if 
the  inexcusable  imprndence  of  cut- 
tini;  down  forests  bad  not  been 
committed — "  an  irrational  proceed- 
ing," he  adds,  **  which  has  exposed 
some  parts  of  the  land  to  the  risk  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  waters." 

Every  traveller  in  Hungary  who 
has  recorded  his  im precisions,  has 
loudly  proclaimed  against  the  ralb- 
less  waste  of  the  forests.  Paget, 
]>oner,  and  more  recently  Crosse, 
have  one  and  all  dwelt  hirgely  on 
this  important  subject  Mr.  Boner 
says:  "The  AVallachs  find  it  too 
much  trouble  to  fell  the  trees  they 
destroy  systematically :  one  year  the 
bark  is  stripped  ofl',  the  wood  drie:^, 
aTid  the  year  after  it  is  iircd.  .  .  . 
In  lt^02,  near  Toplitza,  23,000 ^orA 
of  forests  were  burned  by  the  peaA- 
antry.  If  this  goes  on,  a  time  will 
come  when  the  dearth  of  wood  will 
make  itself  felt." 

Ti-avelling  in  Hungary  in  18i6, 
Mr.  Crosse  says:  *^It  is  impossible 
to  travel  twenty  miles  in  the  Car- 
pathians without  encountering  the 
ten-iblc  mvages  committed  by  the 
lawless  AVallachs  on  the  boantiful 
woods  that  adoni  the  sides  of  the 


*  (i(()*inii)hie.     I/Europe  Cent  rale,  par  M.  Reclus.      Paris,  1878.     Part  Hi., 
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mountains.  .  .  .  Tlic  great  pro- 
portion of  the  forest  land  belongs  to 
the  State,  hence  the  supervision  is 
less  keen,  and  the  depredations  more 
readily  winked  at." 

While  wringing  our  hands  over 
the  floods,  it  may  sound  almost 
paradoxical  to  say  that  Hungary's 
greatest  trouble  is  icant  of  water ; 
and  here  again  is  proof  that  the 
normal  condition  of  tlie  rainfall 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  un- 
duly interfering  with  the  forests. 
"Drought  is  the  great  enemy  of 
agriculture  in  llungary,"  says  M. 
Keleti.  Ilie  rich  soil  of  the  great 
plain,  which  yields  such  marvellous 
crops  of  wheat,  hemp,  colza,  Indian 
corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  in  ordinary 
seasons,  is  subject  occasionjilly  to 
such  terrible  drought,  that  the 
liarvcst  disappears  under  one's  feet. 
In  1863  there  was  a  dry  season, 
which  caused  a  loss  to  the  country 
of  12G  millions  of  florins,  and  re- 
duced the  cattle  stock  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Some  other  causes,  it  is  true,  have 
helped  to  bring  about  the  decrease 
of  horned  cattle,  a  state  of  thinfrs 
greatly  deplored  by  all  sound  agri- 
culturists; but  there  remains  the 
fact  of  the  fearful  ravages  com- 
mitted  by  the  diT  season  of  18G3. 
It  is  reckoned  that  on  an  average 
there  is  one  dry  year  in  every  ten. 

To  face  this  difticulty,  the  ques- 
tion of  irrigation  is  now  seriously 
attracting  attention  in  Hungary.  It 
is  a  work  twice  blessed,  because  it 
relieves  the  flooded  seasons  of  their 
>urpliis  waters,  to  store  them  for 
needful  times  of  droufjht.  Tlie 
favourable  results  to  be  derived 
from  irrigation  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  Hungary  almost  exceed  belief. 
In  a  visit  of  inspection  through 
the  Bi'u's  country,  in  Lower  Hun- 
gary,  last  autumn,  I  gathered  vari- 
ous statistics,  which  went  to  prove 
that  the  man  who  irrigates  his  land 
gains  frum  80  to  100  per  cent  over 


his  neighbour  who  neglects  this  ob- 
vious dutv. 

(xeneral  Tilrr,  speaking  on  "  Can- 
alisation and  Irrigation"  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  in  April  of  last  year,  says: 
"  The  irrigation  as  used  by  the 
Bulgarian  gardenei-s  is  worth  notice. 
They  are  clever  enough  to  draw  out 
of  an  acre  a  revenue  of  from  400  to 
500  florins.  ...  A  man  named 
Szemzo,  who  owns  land  near  the 
Frauds  Canal,  now  receives  a  rental 
of  80  to  120  florins  per  acre  from 
Bulgarians,  whereas  fonnerly  he  re- 
ceived only  10  florins  per  acre.'' 
The  Bulgarians,  it  must  be  observed, 
are  the  market-gardeners  of  IIuu- 
gaiy.  In  the  suburbs  of  almost 
every  town  colonies  of  these  people 
have  established  themselves,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  a  river  or  a 
canal :  and  bv  the  aid  of  a  verv 
simple  mechanism  of  their  own  in- 
vention, thev  elevate  the  water  and 
throw  it  over  the  ground,  produc- 
ing thereby  enormous  crops  of  vege- 
tables. 

These  economic  results  are  apart 
from  the  special  question  before  us. 
With  regard  to  future  inundations 
of  the  Hungarian  rivers,  I  fear  the 
"  forecast"  is  by  no  means  reassuring. 
Jlngineers  have  stated  most  empha- 
tically that  Buda-Pesth  itself  is  en- 
dangered  by  the  present  system  of 
rectifying  the  Danube  just  above 
and  below  Posth.  M.  Revy,  in  his 
"  Report  on  the  Danube  at  Buda- 
Pesth,"  mentions  that  the  river  has 
in  fact  divided  itself  into  branches 
forming  the  Csepel  island  below 
the  capital,  for  "  profound  hydrau- 
lic reasons,"  aflfecting  the  "settled 
regime  of  the  river ;"  and  to  cut  off 
a  branch  like  that  of  the  Soroksar — 
which  forms  one  arm  of  the  Danube 
round  this  island — is  to  disturb  the 
"  natural  equilibrium."  He  goes  on 
to  say,  that  "  to  change  the  river's 
former  regime  in  this  reach  of  its 
course  may  involve  ultimate  con- 
sequences that  nobody  can  foretell. 
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The  Damibe  misses  her  fonner  chan- 
nel of  the  Sorokpar  more  and  more. 
.  .  .  What  else  is  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Soroksar  than  the  artifi- 
cial blocking  of  that  branch  ?  which 
I)ermanently  and  annually  antici- 
pates the  most  unfortunate  event 
which  possibly  might  happen  once 
in  a  generation  ?" 

M.  Pulsky,  in  his  recent  pam- 
phlet **  The  Crisis,"  has  also  called 
attention  to  the  present  system  of 
regulation,  which  "fails  utterly  in 
preserving  the  capital  from  the  dan- 
ger of  inundation,  which  threatens 
it  every  year." 

The  danger  is  always,  or  nearly 
always,  imminent  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ice  breaks  up  on  the 
])anube.  Any  impediment  to  the 
onward  flow  of  the  stream  by  the 
blocking  of  ice-drifts  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  tenfold  the  chance  of 
inundation.  I  will  now  draw  at- 
tention to  what  happened  in  1876. 
Tlie  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Oosse's  work  on  Hungary,*  in 
which  he  describes  the  scene,  will 
give  some  idea  of  how  narrowly 
I'esth  escaped  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  Szegedin  : — 


'•  'J'liere  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  thaw 
of  tliis  8])ring  (1870)  which  told  tre- 
mendously against  us.  It  came  west- 
ward— viz.,  down  stream,  instead  of 
up  stream,  as  it  usually  do<'8.  This 
state  of  tiiinjiTrt  flrreatly  incrraH«d  the 
chances  of  flood  in  the  middle  Danube, 
as  the  descending  volume  of  water  and 
ice-blocks  found  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  still  frozen  and  inert.  .  .  . 
It  tJeeuis  that  at  Eresi,  a  few  miles  be- 
low IJuda-Pesth,  where  the  water  is  shal- 
low, the  ice  had  formed  into  a  compact 
mass  for  the  8]>ace  of  six  miles,  and  at 
this  ]>oint  the  down-drifting  ice-blocks 
jrot  rejrularly  stacked,  rising  hi(;her  and 
liiglier,  till  the  whole  vast  volume  of 
water  was  hayed  back  upon  the  twin 
eities  of  Buda  and   Pesth,  the  latt<;r 


])lace  bein^  epecially  endangered  bv 
its  site  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain. 
.  .  .  The  only  news  of  the  morning 
(2oth  February)  was  a  deRpairing  tele- 
gram from  Eresl  that  the  barrier  of  ice 
there  was  immovable  :  this  meant 
there  was  no  release  for  the  pent-up 
waters  in  the  ordinary  course.  The 
accumulated  flood  inusV  swamp  the 
capital,  and  that  soon.  .  .  .  We 
never  quitted  the  Corao,  tlioagh  this 
was  the  third  night  we  had  not  taken 
off  our  clothes  ;  it  was  impoBsible  to 
think  of  rest  now.  The  gravest  anxiety 
was  visible  on  the  face  of  every  soul  of 
that  vast  multitude.  ...  I  think 
it  must  have  been  ton  o'clock  when 
the  fortress  on  the  Blocksberg  again 
belched  forth  its  terrible  souna  of 
warning.  This  time  there  were  six 
shots  fired  ;  this  was  the  filgnal  of 
'Pesth  in  danger.'  ...  I  heard 
distinctly  above  the  murmur  of  voices 
the  town  clocks  strike  twelve.  Just 
afterwards  a  man  running  at  full  speed 
broke  through  the  crowd,  sliouting  as 
he  went,  'The  water  is  falling!' 
Thank  God  I  he  spoke  words  of  truth. 
.  .  .  It  was  a  generally-expressed 
opinion  that  something  must  have 
happened  further  down  tlie  river  to  re- 
lieve the  pent-up  waters.  Very  shortly 
oiiieial  news  arrivcni,  and  spread  like 
wildfire,  that  the  Danube  had  made  a 
way  for  itself  right  across  the  island 
of  Csc{)el  into  the  Soroksjir  arm  of  the 
river.  .  .  .  The  Danube,  in  reas- 
serting its  right  of  way  to  the  sea, 
e^iused  a  terrible  calamity  to  the  vil- 
lages on  the  Cscpel  island,  but  thereby 
Hungary's  capital  was  saved." 


After  the  fate  of  Szegedin,  the 
warning  conveyed  by  this  incident 
at  Buda-Pcsth  in  1870  is  surely  not 
to  be  disregarded.  Plans  of  river 
regulations,  which,  however  bcnefi* 
cinl  they  may  be  locally,  are  yet 
not  conceived  on  general  priDciples, 
or  with  rcfei-encc  to  the  Whole 
river-system  of  the  country,  must  be 
looked  upon  with  jealous  suspicion. 
It  is  a  question  for  the  engineers  to 
decide  whether  the  best  relief  for 
the  flooded  rivers  of  Hungary  may 


*  Kound  al)out  the  Carpathians.    By  Andrew  F.  Crosse.    William  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London  :   1878. 
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not  be  obtained  by  deepeninsj  and 
generally  improving  the  channel  of 
the  Danube  at  the  Iron  Gates.  In 
the  opinion  of  persons  qualified  to 
speak,  it  is  the  only  efficacious  means 
of  relievino:  both  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  no  new  project.  In 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  it  was 
stipulated  that  Austria  should  be  em- 
powered to  remove  these  obstacles  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube. 
The  question  was  again  brought  for- 
ward at  the  Conference  in  London 
in  1871.  A  plan,  forming  the  basis 
of  operations,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
American  engineer,  M*Alpin,  with 
the  assistance  of  Austrian  and  Ilun- 
garian  engineers,  whereby  it  was 
proposed  to  blast  the  rocks,  and  so 
form  a  navigable  channel  through 
the  defile  of  Kasan.  A  commission 
sat  at  Orsova,  and  perhaps  is  still 
sitting,  for  the  works  of  peace  in- 
cubate but  slowly.  Little  or  no- 
thing has  been  done  since  the  time 
of  Trajan  to  improve  this  important 
water-way — the  natural  road  for  the 
commerce  of  half  the  continent — 
and  now  we  are  well  on  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  I  A  great  flood, 
working  dire  destruction,  may  act 
usefullv  as  a  stimulant  to  the  me- 
moiy. 

Postscript. — Since  writing  the 
above,  an  interesting  pamphlet, 
*'  Uebcr  die  Ursachen  dcr  Katas- 
trophe  von  Szegedin,"  has  reached 
my  hands.  It  is  written  by  Major 
Stephnnovich,  whose  name  I  have 
already  quoted.  The  opinion  of 
this  distinguished   engineer  is,  that 


the  main  cause  of  the  Szegedin 
disaster  must  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
ficient channel  for  the  outfall  of  the 
Danube  waters  at  the  Iron  Gates. 
He  asserts  most  emphatically  that 
*'  not  only  the  wellbeing,  but  the 
existence  even  of  Hungary,  is  con- 
cerned in  removing  the  obstructions 
in  the  defile  of  Plocsa  and  Kasan." 

In  reference  to  the  special  dis- 
aster of  this  spring  in  the  Theiss 
valley,  the  writer  remarks  that  the 
causes  may  be  distinctly  traced  back 
to  last  autumn,  -when  there  was  an 
excessive  rainfall  in  the  countries 
drained  by  the  Save  and  the  Drave. 
These  rivers  were  in  a  state  of 
overflow,  and  the  channel  of  the 
Danube  below  Belgrade  became 
surcharged,  and  remained  in  this 
condition  the  whole  winter;  and 
therefore  the  Theiss  was  unable  to 
rid  itself  of  its  supei"fluous  waters, 
which  were,  in  fact,  bayed  back  by 
the  Danube.  January  of  this  year 
found  the  Theiss  abnormally  l)igh, 
instead  of  being  at  its  lowest  level, 
usual  at  that  season.  In  this  con- 
dition of  things  the  earlv  thaw,  as 
we  know,  melted  the  Carpathian 
snows,  and  the  flood- waters  came 
down  to  find  the  river-bed  already 
choked. 

Major  Stephanovich  does  not 
mention  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Danube  has  so  strong  an  ef- 
fect on  the  Theiss,  that  high  water 
on  the  Danube  causes  a  reflux  on 
the  current  of  its  tributary  as  far 
up  as  Szegedin  itself,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  kilo- 
metres. 
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THE    DEATH    OF    MAJOR    WIGRAM    BATTYE. 

[The  following  cxtra(?t  from  w  private  letter,  the  writer  of  which  little 
thought  it  would  ever  appear  in  these  pages,  has  been  kindly  sent  to 
us  from  India.  It  is  interesting,  partly  as  a  spirited  description,  by  au 
eye-witness,  of  a  recent  Indian  battle-piece,  but  more  especially  in 
connection  with  an  event  wliich  his  country  will  long  deplore,  namely, 
the  fall  of  the  prallant  Major  AVigram  Battye  of  the  Guides,  on  April  2d, 
in  Afighanistan. — Ed.  13.  M.] 


"  Fatihahad,  April  8. 1879. 

"Mv     DKAR     COLOKEL, .       .       . 

We  had  reached  this  place  only 
the  day  before,  and  (Icneral  (rongli 
was  cou'^ratnlatinj^  himself  on  the 
number  of  Khans  who  had  come 
in  to  him,  and  upon  the  able  way 
in  which,  for  a  novice,  he  performed 
the  part  of  a  political,  when  the 
sijrnallers  liotitied  from  a  hill  close 
to  camp  that  large  bodies  of  men 
were  coliectinji:  on  some  knolls  about 
three  miles  distant.  Hamilton  of 
the  GuiiJes'  (^avalrv  was  ordered 
to  reconnoitre  with  tiftv  men,  .  .  , 
and  found  the  rciport  quite  true, 
and  estimated  the  nund»er.s  at  four 
thousand.  Thev  seemed  to  be  i^oinjx 
Jirough  some  evolutions,  but  were 
not  advancing  upon  our  camp.  AVe 
saw  three  or  four  white  standards, 
and  a  smaller  nuud)er  of  red  ones. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  rejjardinnr 
their  intentions,  liathcr  than  wait 
for  a  niirht  attack,  it  was  decided 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  attack 
them  at  once.  Cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  led  the  way.  The  in- 
fantry was  left  to  keep  up  as  best 
they  could.  This  was  .  .  .  and 
nearly  resulted  in  disaster  later  on. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  miles, 
we  came  upon  a  wide  stony  plateau, 
havinir  a  drv  river-course  on  each 
side,  and  ending,  at  its  far  end,  in 
a  ridge  of  low  hills,  on  the  tops  of 
which  were  the  enemv,  intrenched 
behind  sunf/fi/is  (stone-walls).  They 
did    not    tire    on    us  until    within 


800  yards.  At  this  distance  the 
four  guns  were  brought  into  action. 
.  .  .  The  enemy  then  changed 
their  formation  into  a  wide  Ringle 
line  of  men,  extending  along  tlic 
entire  ridge  of  hills  in  front  of  us, 
and  dipping  on  each  side  into  the 
nullahs  on  our  flanks.  Seeing  that 
the  gims  did  them  little  damage,  they 
came  down  the  front  of  their  raised 
position  on  to  the  plateau,  and 
poured  in  a  brisk  lire  at  500  yards. 
As  men  and  horses  were  beginning 
to  drop,  and  as  wo  had  no  infantry, 
the  guns  were  ordered  to  retire;  and 
a  troop  was  dismounted  to  cover 
their  retreat.  While  this  was  being 
done,  shots  beijan  to  come  from  the 
nullah  on  our  left  Hank,  only  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  guns.  Tlie 
position  was  now  critical.  They 
were  outflanking  us  on  both  sidett, 
in  a  horse-shoe  line ;  and  the  gunn 
were  in  extreme  danger,  unless,  of 
course,  the  alternative  were  adopted 
of  galloping  them  off  the  ground, 
leaving  the  wounded  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Pathans.  .  .  .  Then 
was  heard  a  sound  as  welcome  as 
the  (apocryphal)  *  Campbells  arc 
coming'  was  to  the  LncKnow  gar- 
rison. Our  infantry  had  doubled 
up  for  nearly  a  mile;  and  the  rattle 
of  their  Martinis  was  the  finest 
nmsic  I  have  ever  heard.  Thev 
were  on  our  left  only,  and  drove  in 
the  enemv's  riijht.  The  Guides' 
Cavalrv  then  went  forward  at  a  trot 
against  the  encmv*s  left     This  grew 
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into  a  gallop.  The  Sikhs  gave  that 
peculiar  cry  of  theirs  (you  must 
have  heard  it),  like  the  moan  of  a 
high  Avind;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  plain  was  strewn  with  200 
bodies.  I  .  .  .  heard  a  sl^out — 
'  Batty e  Sahib  raara  gaye  ! '  (Batlye 
is  killed)  and  about  60  yards  from 
where  I  wiis,  found  poor  Batty e 
dead.  Death  must  have  been  in- 
stantaneous after  the  second  shot; 
for  the  ball  had  gone  through  bis 
heart.  His  face  was  pale,  but  its 
expression  had  nothing  of  pain  in 
it.  He  lived  only  for  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  nothing  oan  be  more  fit- 
ting than  to  die  also  for  what  we 
have  lived  for.  There  were  many 
incidents    that    day,    but   none   so 


affecting  as  that  when  we  returned 
to  camp.  Batty e's  body  had  been 
sent  in,  of  course,  at  once.  The  men 
stood  in  groups  round  his  tent,  many 
of  them  crying  like  children — men 
who  had  not  hesitated  to  risk  their 
lives.  They  said  little;  but  I  over- 
heard one  remark :  *  Why  were  we 
not  all  killed  instead  of  him  ?  for 
there  are  thousands  like  us,  but  not 
in  all  the  world  such  another  as  he.'* 
Our  own  loss  was  28  wounded,  and 
4  killed.  .  .  .  This  lias  effectually 
cowed  this  tribe  (Hugianis).  We 
went  out,  two  days  after,  to  blow 
up  their  towers  and  burn  their  vil- 
lages, but  they  never  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. The  road  is  now  open  to 
Gandamak." 


*  In  the  Indian  correspondence  of  the  '  Times '  of  May  5th  we  come  upon  the 
following  toucliin«^  paragraph  :  "  There  is  a  very  sacred  apot  at  Jellalabad  where 
rest  some  of  the  victims  of  the  late  sad  disaster  in  the  Cabul  river,  and  especially 
the  remains  of  Wigram  Battye,  a  hero  whose  praises  fill  every  mouth.  I  lately 
overtook  a  Sepoy  of  the  Guides  proceeding  to  the  grave  to  water  the  flowers  with 
which  the  affection  of  his  devoted  comrades  and  soldiers  has  embellished  it. 
•  The  whole  regiment/  said  he,  in  his  simple  Punjab  language,  *  weeps  for 
Battye  ;  the  rej^imeut  would  have  died  to  a  man  rather  than  that  harm  should 
befall  Battye.' " 
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BANK    FAILURES    AND    THEIR    REMEDIES. 


The  calamitous  bank  failures  which 
occurred  in  October  last,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  produced 
an  agitation  of  the  public  mind  en- 
tiiely  unprecedented  of  its  kind: 
and  the  natural  outcome  and  sequel 
of  this  widespread  alarm  is  the  new 
Banking  and  Joint-stock  Companies 
Bill.  No  one  can  question  that 
ample  grounds  existed  for  the  pub- 
lic apprehension.  Scotland  at  this 
moment  remains  strewn  with  wreck- 
ed fortunes  from  the  fall  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank ;  and  England,  al- 
though in  a  lesser  degree,  has  simi- 
larly experienced  how  terrible  are 
the  disasters  that  may  be  produced 
by  the  failure  of  joint-stock  banking. 
Even  if  the  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  bank  had  stood  alone,  its 
consequences  have  been  so  appal- 
ling as  to  justify  widespread  alarm. 
No  one  dreamed  that  such  an  amount 
of  mismanagement  and  persistent 
fraud  was  within  the  pale  of  actual 
possibility  ;  while  the  magnitude  of 
the  ruin  and  sutVering  so  produced 
could  not  fail  to  strike  dismay 
throughout  the  community  at  large. 
Unlike  ordinary  commercial  disas- 
t(*is,  the  ruin  in  this  case  has  for  the 
most  part  been  complete  and  irre- 
me« liable.  The  consequences,  in 
their  worst  features,  remain  as  severe 
as  at  the  first.  The  suttcrinfj  and 
misery  so  produced  are  like  mi- 
stanchable  wounds,  bleedintj  to-dav 
as  thev  did  six  months  ajjo.  The 
signs  of  it  meet  us  in  the  streets; 
they  still  stand  like  spectres  at  our 
doors. 

The  failure  of  the  "Western  Bank 
in  1857  was  a  severe  calamity  for 
Scotland :  but  the  fall  of  the  Citv 
♦f  Glasgow  Bank  has  written  its 
tale  so  deeply  in  the  hearts'-blood 
of  thousands  that  it  must  figure  as 
a  dismal  chapter  in  every  history  of 


our  country.  A  bank  intrusted 
with  eight  millions  of  deposits, 
having  nearly  seven-scoi'e  branches, 
a  paid-up  capital  of  n  million,  «id 
with  1292  shareholders^  saddeDir 
fell  into  ruins,  •  owing  upwards  of 
six  millions  of  money,  and  leavinsr 
its  shareholders  liable,  joioilj  and 
severally,  for  this  enormous  debt 
The  dcpositoi*s  of  these  eight  mil- 
lions suddenly  found  the  doors  of 
the  bank  shut,  and  the  whole  of 
their  money  locked  up :  a  hardship 
and  trading-difliculty  all  the  more 
hevcre  owing  to  the  majority  of  the 
depositors  being  poor  people,  un- 
able to  obtain  credit — no  less  than 
4:),000  out  of  the  60,000  depositon 
holding  less  than  £100  each.  Then 
there  was  the  closing  of  the  branch- 
establishments,  133  in  number, 
whereby  some  three  or  four  hnn- 
dred  managers  and  clerks  were, 
without  a  momcnt^s  warning,  thrown 
out  of  employ,  and  at  a  time  when 
a  great  commercial  depression  made 
employment  almost  unprocurable. 
Yet,  severe  as  these  consequences 
were,  they  were  hardly  thons^ht  of 
amidst  the  utter  impoverishment 
which  befell  the  shareholders  of 
the  fallen  establishment.  Bain 
was  suddenly  thrown  broadcast 
over  Scotland.  The  blow  fell  espe- 
cially upon  the  savings  of  the  na- 
tion— \\\H>r\  the  self-denying  class 
who  were  laying-by  for  old  age  and 
young  families,  and  upon  those  for 
whom  these  savings  had  been  made. 
Many  a  manse  in  our  quiet  glena 
now  sees  Destitution  at  its  door, 
brought  thither  by  the  very  meant 
which  to  humau  eye  appeared  beat 
adapted  for  wardmg  it  off^  Manj 
a  widow  living  quietly  and  thriftiij 
with  her  children  in  a  ^'flat'*  in 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  now  finda  tiie 
means  of  livelihood  wrenched  from 
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her  grasp  —  her  humble  furniture 
seized,  and  hardly  a  roof  left  over 
the  heads  of  herself  and  orphans. 
The  cup  of  bitterness  has  had  to 
be  drunk  to  the  dregs  by  many  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  :  but  even  the 
worst  of  the  English  bank  failures 
has  been,  we  might  almost  say  triv- 
ial compared  to  what  has  befallen 
Scotland.  The  appalling  misery 
produced,  and  the  intensely  piti- 
able character  of  the  calamity,  was 
strikingly  shown  by  the  case  of  the 
five  elderly  sisters,  told  at  the  time 
bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  of  Edin- 
burgh :  "  Never  to  the  day  of  my 
death,"  he  said,  *'  shall  I  forget  the 
time  I  first  saw  them.  It  was  nine 
days  after  this  bank  failure.  Never 
a  meal  had  been  cooked  in  that 
house,  —  their  clothes  had  never 
been  taken  off  their  backs,  and 
thev  had  never  laid  themselves 
down  in  bed ;  but  they  had  sat 
there  together,  bewildered  and 
amazed,  vainly  hoping  that  some- 
how the  good  God  would  come  to 
take  them  away  from  the  evil  that 
was  to  come."  Where  are  these 
helpless  sufierers  now,  and  how 
and  where  are  hundreds  of  others 
equally  submerged  by  that  destroy- 
ing deluge  ?  And  how  do  the  au- 
thors of  all  this  suftering:  bear  to 
think  of  their  victims,  many  of 
whom  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
recover  their  means  of  livelihood 
by  becoming  prisoners  for  eight  or 
sixteen  months  ?  It  is  a  light  choice 
between  that  and  a  life-imprison- 
ment in  the  workhouse !  or  than  a 
pinching  penury  and  ragged  scram- 
ble amid  cold  and  hunger  and  tlie 
woful  frailties  of  afje  to  obtain  the 
rude  necessaries  of  mere  animal  life. 
The  banks  of  Scotland,  unlike 
those  of  England,  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  accordingly  or  proportion- 
ately arc  large  and  wealthy  estab- 
lishments ;  and  their  stock  has  for 
generations   been   regarded   as   the 


safest  and  most  suitable  kind  of 
investment  for  the  money  of  all 
classes.  The  shares  of  the  English 
joint-stock  banks  ai-o  chiefly,  and 
in  many  cases  almost  exclusively, 
held  by  the  mercantile  classes ;  but 
in  Scotland,  bank  shares  are  most 
numerously  held  by  the  non-trading 
classes.  Our  Scots  banks,  in  fact, 
aro  national  institutions,  of  which 
the  people  arc  proud,  and  which  all 
classes  have  trusted ;  and  especially 
have  they  been  trusted  with  the  re- 
serve wealth,  be  it  great  or  small, 
of  the  non-trading  portion  of  the 
community.  They  have  been  the  de- 
positories of  the  moneys  laboriously 
saved  and  laid-up  for  old  age,  and 
for  families  otherwise  helpless  when 
the  bread-winner  is  removed — for 
dependent  sisters,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan.  It  is  upon  these  de- 
pendent classes  that  the  failure  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  has  fallen 
most  heavily,  certainly  most  pain- 
fully. The  entire  loss  of  the  shares, 
of  the  money  invested  in  purchasing 
them,  must  of  itself  have  brought 
impoverishment  upon  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  shareholders,  who  have 
been  dependent  for  their  income 
upon  the  dividends,  and  for  their 
wealth,  however  small,  upon  the 
value  of  the  shares.  Yet  the  loss 
of  this  million  of  bank  capital  has 
proved  but  a  small  part  of  the 
calamity:  for,  besides  this  large 
sum,  ^SQ  millions  and  more  have 
likewise  been  lost :  and  thus,  besides 
the  total  loss  of  their  own  money, 
the  shareholders  are  required  to 
make  good  another  sum  more  than 
five  times  as  large, — money  intrust- 
ed to  the  Bank's  keeping  by  the 
public,  and  which  has  been  squan- 
dered by  the  directors. 

And  where  has  all  this  money 
gone  to  ?  What  has  become  of  the  six 
millions  and  more,  which  have  been 
as  hopelessly  lost  as  if  they  had  been 
dropped  into  the  deepest  depths  of 
the  Atlantic  ?     Here  again  there  is 
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not  an  atom  of  consolation  to  be 
founJ.  Had  the  money  been  spent, 
however  badly,  in  this  country, 
among  our  own  people,  there  would 
have  been  this  comfort  at  least,  that 
what  some  of  us  lost  others  got. 
This  would  have  been  no  compen- 
sation to  the  rightful  owners,  but 
still  the  money  would  not  have 
been  lost  to  the  country.  J>y*far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  2 J  mil- 
lions sterling  lost  by  the  AVcsteni 
Bank  went  in  this  way  —  to  the 
Macdonalds,  and  Montciths,  and 
other  reckless  firms  at  home.  But 
the  six  millions  lost  by  the  City  of 
(tlasgow  Bank  have  gone  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven — to  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  Scotland.  Cap- 
ital equivalent  to  many  tons' 
weight  of  gold  has  been  shot 
away  to  Canada,  the  United  States, 
India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
— to  bolster  up  American  railways, 
rotten  mercantile  firms  in  Bombay, 
and  land  -  companies  at  the  anti- 
podes. It  is  a  financial  disaster  to 
Scotland  unprecedented  sfive  by  the 
unfortunate  Darien  Scheme.  But 
that  was  a  noble  enterprise,  which 
failed  only  because  it  came  too 
soon  ;  nor  even  on  that  account,  but 
for  the  hostility  of  the  i)utch  and 
Spaniards,  aided  or  connived  at 
by  our  new  Ihitcli  king,  William 
III.  Scotsmen  are  not  ashamed 
of  that  enterprise,  fearfully  disas- 
trous though  it  proved.  It  would 
have  planted  a  new  (Caledonia  upon 
the  Isthmus  of  the  New  World, — 
the  gateway  between  the  two  great 
oceans  of  the  world,  across  which 
the  commerce  of  the  nations  has  at 
len<jth  bejjcun  now  to  flow,  and  where 
the  old  Darien  Scheme  will  ere  lonjr 
be  carried  out,  no  longer  by  little 
Scotland,  but  bv  a  concuiTcnce  of  the 
leading  commercial  Powers  of  the 
world.  r>ut  it  is  derogatory  to  that 
bold-hearted  and  far-seeiiifj  national 
venture  even  to  name  it  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    corruption,    selfish- 


ness, and  folly  of  this  fallen  Bank 
in  Glasgow. 

It  is  really  appalling  to  think  of 
the  smallness  and  narrowness  of  the 
cause,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
agents,  of  the  present  national  dis- 
aster. Half -a- dozen  individuals, 
not  one  of  them  of  any  mark  in  the 
country — hardly  even  of  any  mark 
in  their  own  city  or  circle— seated 
in  a  Bank  Board-room  in  Glasgow, 
have  spread  havoc,  ruin,  and  broken 
hearts  through  a  whole  coautry. 
The  disparity  betwixt  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster  and  the  mean- 
ness of  the  agents  is  as  striking  as 
if  a  nest  of  moles  or  rats  had  under- 
mined and  brought  to  the  eroand 
a  stately  palace  or  impregnable  fort- 
ress. We  wish  wo  could  say  no 
more  than  this.  But,  as  now  proT- 
ed  in  the  courts  of  justice,  while 
workiifg  like  moles  in  the  dark, 
these  human  agents  of  destruction 
all  of  them  pennitted,  and  some 
of  them  delioerately  perpetrated, 
a  long-continued  system  of  fraud 
and  deception,  altogether  unparal- 
leled in  the  extent  of  its  disastrous 
results. 

Never  before  has  any  bank  in  the 
United  Kin<rdom  failed  for  so  vast 
a  sum  of  indebtedness;  and  never 
before  has  there  been  such  an 
amount  of  deliberate  deception  and 
long-continued  falsification  of  ac- 
counts. Six  millions  of  monq^ 
lost  by  a  bank  which  held  littK 
more  than  eight  millions  of  depofr* 
its!  This  mushroom  bank,  trulvy 
has  had  a  career  as  remarkable  as 
— of  late  years  at  least — it  has  been 
infamous.  The  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  was  the  youngest  of  all  our 
Scotch  banks  —  dating  only  from 
1889.  But  it  pushed  its  bnsineM 
with  remarkable  energy.  Its 
branches,  133  in  all,  out -num- 
bered those  of  any  other  of  its 
older  rivals.  It  carried  its  openh 
tions  into  every  part  of  Scotland^ 
gathering   a   rich  har\'cst  of  manj 
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small  savinGjs  in  every  town  and 
village.  And  it  is  onlj  justice  to 
its  numerous  agents  to  say  that 
these  branches  were  honestly  and 
ably  managed ;  and  to  no  indi- 
viduals in  the  country  did  the 
news  of  tiie  fall  of  the  Bank 
occasion  more  astonishment  than 
to  the  nianacjers  of  its  own  branches. 
The  Bank's  reputation,  although 
never  equalling  that  of  our  old 
banks,  stood  high.  To  all  appear- 
ance, it  was  in  the  highest  desjree 
successful  and  flourishing.  Year 
by  year  it  paid  splendid  dividends  ; 
and  the  price  of  its  shares  was 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  Bank 
of  EnGiland  itself.  We  now  know 
that  this  price  was  fictitious ;  we 
now  know  that,  to  force  up  and 
maintain  the  shares  at  this  very 
high  price,  the  directors  actually 
employed  £200,000  (one-fifth  of 
the  subscribed  capital  of  the  Bank) 
in  buying  up  the  Bank's  shares 
whenever  any  of  them  were  for 
sale  ;  while  they  kept  the  dividends 
in  proper  ratio  to  the  price  by  the 
>imple  process  of  paying  wdiatever 
dividends  they  pleased  —  paying 
them  first  out  of  the  capital,  and, 
when  that  was  gone,  out  of  the 
deposits !  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Bank  appeared  to  be  flourishing, 
and  that  it  was  well  trusted  by  the 
public.  While  paying  dividends 
steadily  risiuiif  in  amount  till  they 
reached  12  per  cent,  the  price  of 
its  £100  stock  was  in  1875  £228, 
in  1870  the  same,  and  in  1878  no 
less  than  £243.  Over  liow  many 
years  this  course  of  deception  was 
practised,  has  not  even  now  been 
asc'crtained  ;  but,  considering  the 
determined  facts,  it  is  no  incredible 
supposition  tliat  the  Bank  was  un- 
sound even  twenty  years  ago,  and 
that  it  was  a  fearfully  misplaced 
mercy  which  allowed  it  to  reopen 
its  doors  anew  after  its  collapse  in 
18.57.  But  in  the  latter  ve*ars  at 
least,  the  fraud  and    mendacity  of 


its  directors  were  almost  beyond 
belief.  At  the  annual  meetinnr  in 
July  last,  the  Directors'  Report 
gave  a  most  flourishing  accoaot  of 
the  year's  business  and  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank.  The  shareholders 
were  assured  that  the  directors  had 
managed  the  business  so  well  that, 
despite  the  universal  depression  of 
trade,  the  Bank  had  made  a  net 
profit  during  the  year  of  £125,000, 
and  that  it  had  a  surplus  of 
£1,700,000  over  its  liabilities.  In 
other  words,  the  shareholders  were 
assured  that,  if  the  Bank  were 
wound  up  there  and  then,  although 
a  most  profitable  12-per-cent-payini; 
business  would  be  stopped,  there 
would  be  £700,000  to  divide 
among  the  shareholders,  besides  the 
return  of  the  million  of  subscribed 
capital.  The  directors  even  went 
through  the  farce  of  "  carrying  for- 
ward "  a  portion  of  theit  last  year's 
"  profits,"  and  of  "writing  oft'"  a 
small  sum  lost  by  a  defalcation  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  ! 

Within  less  than  four  months 
afterwards,  the  Bank  closed  its 
doors — not  only  utterly  insolvent, 
but  without  any  remaining  money 
of  any  kind  upon  which  the  direc- 
tors could  lay  their  ruthless  hands. 
There  was  no  panic  or  crisis  in  the 
commercial  world,  such  as  usually 
precedes  bank  failures,  and  which 
often  are  so  severe  as  to  imperil  the 
position  even  of  the  soundest  of 
these  establishments.  There  was 
no  run  on  the  Bank :  the  hapless 
depositors  went  on  paying  in  their 
money  as  usual  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  closinor.  The  Bank  fell  like  a 
castle  of  cards,  and  yet  without 
a  breath  blowing  against  it.  Not 
merely  had  all  its  capital  been  lost, 
years  ago,  but  almost  every  shilling 
of  the  deposits  at  the  Lead  office 
had  been  paid  away.  The  directors 
had  discounted  and  re-discounted, 
manufacturing  paper  securities  to 
the  utmost  possible   extent;  and  at 
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last,  when  some  of  their  bills  or 
acceptances  were  returned  from 
London,  the  Bank  was  so  utterly 
empty  either  of  money  or  money's 
worth,  that  the  directors  themselves 
had  to  hang  up  the  placard  on  the 
doors  announcing  the  fall.  The 
collapse  was  so  unexpected  that  at 
iirst  people  talked  of  setting  the 
Bank  agoing  again  !  Vain  hope  ! 
— so  terribly  undeceived.  We  need 
not  revive  the  memories  of  that 
appalling  time,  nor  narrate  the 
stages  by  which  hope  passed  into 
utter  despair.  ]5ut  to  complete 
our  statement  of  the  facts,  we 
may  add  that,  when  the  Bank's 
coffers  were  examined,  not  even 
the  gold  which  the  Bank  was 
required  by  law  to  hold  in  con- 
nection with  its  note-circulation, 
was  forthcoming.  As  the  City  of 
(jiasgow  Bank  was  established  only 
six  years  before  the  Scottish  Bank 
Act  of  1845,  its  "  authorised"  note- 
circulation  (?.€.,  the  amount  of  notes 
which  it  was  allowed  to  issue  with- 
out holding  gold  for  them)  was  only 
£72,021  ;  but,  for  some  years  past, 
its  actual  not<;-issues  have  amount- 
ed to  about  £800,000,  for  which 
it  ought  to  have  kept  upwards  of 
£700,000  in  gold ;  whereas  it  is 
now  apparent,  not  only  from  the 
emptiness  of  its  coffers  when  it 
closed,  but  from  the  pnratc  or  in- 
terlined entries  in  the  Bank's  books, 
that  no  such  sum,  nor  anything 
approaching  to  it,  had  been  kept  in 
hand  at  all. 

Momentous  an<l  historically  in- 
teresting as  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  fall  of  this  great  Bank,  we 
here  recapitulate  them  because  they 
exhibit  in  the  completest  and  most 
striking  form  all  the  perils  which 
can  possibly  attend  banking.  Ima- 
gination itself  could  not  conceive 
any  worse  rase ;  indeed,  imagina- 
tion, in  the  fonn  of  public  expecta- 
tion, at  first  refused  to  realise  the 
truth.       But   here,   in   this    sinsfle 


case,  the  public  have  clearly  before 
them  all  the  perils  and  disasten, 
against  the  occurrence  of  which  in 
the  future  they  now,  most  natiirally, 
desire  to  guard  themselves. 

The  vast  possibilities  of  lo«s  con- 
nected with  banking  arise  from  the 
fact  of  its  trading  mainly  with  other 
people's  money,  only  a  very  small 
part  of  which  is  called  for  at  any 
given  time.  A  good-going  bank  is 
constantly  receiving  money  from 
year  to  year,  and  even  fn)m  day 
to  day,  which  fraudulent  directore 
can  employ  to  cover  their  con- 
temporaneous losses.  It  i.s  the 
normal  condition  of  banks  that 
the  deposits  steadily  augment,  in- 
creasing with  the  growing  wealth  of 
the  countr}'.  For  example,  in  1867 
the  deposits  of  the  City  of  Glas^w 
Bank  were  £5,300,000;  when  it 
stopped  they  were  £8,300,000, — 
an  increase  of  upwards  of  £270,000 
per  annum  throughout  these  eleven 
years.  In  otlier  words,  every  work- 
ing day,  despite  the  money  paid  ont 
to  depositors,  nearly  £1000  was 
added  to  the  money  intrusted  to  its 
keeping.  Thus  the  Bank  could 
actually  make  losses  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
a-year,  after  its  own  capital  was 
gone,  (ind  still  have  money  enough 
in  hand  to  meet  the  ordinary 
demands  upon  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  loss  of  the  Gitv  of 
Glasgow  Bank  has  been  on  a 
somewhat  greater  scale  even  than 
this, — the  loss  being  at  tlie  rate 
of  £300,000  a-year  since  1857. 
In  this  way,  then— owing  to  the 
constant  increase  of  the  deposits — 
an  insolvent  bank  may  hold  on  its 
course  for  years,  and  until,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  nearly 
the  whole  mass  of  the  deposits  hat 
been  swept  away,  leaving  the  share- 
holders to  make  good  the  anaomt 
if  thev  can. 

Now,  then,  what  is  to  he  done  f 
All  the  remedial   proposals 
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hjivo  been  made,  or  which  possibly 
can  1)6  made,  resolve  themselves 
under  two  heads :  either  to  put  new 
restrictions  upon  the  banks'  power 
of  dealingf  with  the  money  intrust- 
ed to  their  keeping,  or  to  relax  the 
liability  of  the  bank  proprietors  in 
connection  with  this  money.  Nei- 
ther of  these  proposals  is  desirable 
in  itself ;  both  of  them  are  attended 
bv  evils ;  and  whether  or  not  thev 
should  be  adopted  turns  entirely 
upon  the  question,  not  very  readily 
determinable,  whether  the  benefits 
to  be  so  obtained  are  in  excess  of 
the  evils  or  disadvantages  which 
must  accompany  them.  To  restrict 
the  opportunities  for  evil  in  bank- 
iuij  is  also  to  restrict  its  benefits; 
and  to  make  banking;  safe  for  the 
shareholders,  by  diminishing  their 
liabilities,  is  to  make  it  anvthinir 
but  safe  for  the  public. 

Hitherto,  and  naturally,  when 
anv  serious  bank  failures  have  oc- 
curred-  the  first  thoui'ht  has  been 
given  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
The  desire  has  been  to  protect  the 
depositors,  who  have  intrusted  their 
money  to  the  banks.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  the  case 
has  been  quite  otherwise.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  public  have  been 
profoundly  afiected  by  the  deplor- 
able sutlerinnrs  which  have  overtaken 
the  proprietors  of  the  fallen  banks  : 
and  under  this  temporary  emotion, 
although  produced  by  a  wholly  ex- 
ceptional disaster,  there  Inis  arisen 
a  desire  to  relieve  bank  proprietors 
from  a  portion  of  their  liability  to 
repav  the  monev  intrusted  to  tlieir 
keeping.  What  the  public  desires 
is  always  regarded  as  a  good  thing ; 
and  when  that  desire  has  been 
<;iven  eti'oct  to  bv  an  Act  of  Tar- 
liament,  ])eople  cease  to  consider 
"whether  it  is  ojood  or  bad  ;  but  we 
are  not  convinced  that  the  present 
desire  for  relaxing  the  liability  uf 
bank  })roprietors  is  widely  enter- 
tained, and  we   should  be   sorry   to 


see  any  change  made  in  our  bank- 
ing system,  especially  in  our  Scot** 
system,  except  after  very  careful' 
consideration.  It  is  natural  that 
banks  should  take  advantage  of  the 
present  state  of  popular  feeling  in 
order  to  reduce  their  own  liabilities 
to  the  public ;  and  certainly  it  has 
been  the  banks,  chiefiy  some  of  the 
London  banks,  who  have  urged  the 
Government  to  make  a  legislative 
chancre  in  this  direction. 

So  far  as  regards  the  general 
public,  or  their  mouthpieces  the 
newspapers,  there  has  been  no 
definite  suggestion  of  remedies. 
While  the  desire  that  "  something 
should  be  done"  was  generally 
expressed,  there  was  not  any  con- 
currence of  opinion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done :  and  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  public  desire  was 
rather  a  mere  outcome  of  the  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufi\3ring  bank  share- 
holders than  any  deliberate  or  re- 
cognised wish  that  the  liabilitv  of 
banking  companies  should  be  re- 
duced, and  "  limited"  like  ordinary 
joint-stock  undertakings.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  undoubtedly  tlie  Govern- 
ment was  expected  to  "do  some- 
thing:" and  immediately  after  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament  in  Feb- 
ruar}',  the  Ciiancellor  of  the  Kx- 
che(pier  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  relating  to  joint- 
stock  b^nks.  The  public  have  now 
to  say  whether  they  have  got  what 
they  wanted:  and  in  determining 
this  point,  they  will  have  to  make 
up  their  mind — which  we  suspect 
they  have  not  hitherto  done — as  to 
what  they  really  do  want. 

The  new  Bill  is  a  very  moderate 
one.  In  introducing  it,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheipier  wisely  de- 
precated "  panic  legislation  :"  and 
a  consideration  of  the  Bill  suggests 
that,  of  his  own  judgment,  he 
would  have  preferred  to  do  nothing 
at  all ;  but,  since  the  Government 
was  expected  to  **  do  something,"  he 
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lifis  complied  with  the  public  desire 
in  the  most  moderate  manner  pos- 
sihle.  AVc  are  doubtful  whether  the 
r»iil  will  do  any  good  ;  but  whether 
its  principle  (viz.,  of  reducing  the 
liability  of  banks  to  repay  their 
dirpositors)  be  right  or  wrong,  its 
provisions  at  least  are  harmless. 

it  is  true  that  the  Bill,  as  origin- 
ally  framed,  contains  a  clause  which 
M  e  roirard  as  positively  objectionable 
ifi  itself,  and  objectionable  also  as 
I'L'gards  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
brouixht  forward.  ^Ve  refer  to  the 
clause  whereby  the  Scots  banks 
v.hich  do  business  in  London  are 
prohibited  from  availing  theniselves 
of  Uie  ])rcsumcd  benefits  conferred 
l>y  the  Bill  unless  they  close  their 
L'judnn  offices  and  restrict  their 
backing  business  to  Scotlan«l,  or  else 
wive  up  their  right  to  issue  notes. 
Five  years  ago,  iMr.  (ioschen,  as 
s|)okesman  for  the  London  banks, 
b:'.>nght  in  a  Bill,  the  sole  object 
of  which  was  to  compel  the  Scots 
1. rinks  to  withdraw  from  London. 
It  was  a  Bill  based  upon  class 
rivalry — framed  expressly  to  give 
ji  mono])oly  to  the  London  banks, 
MMtagfMiistic  to  the  princi[)lc  of  fair- 
play  and  competition,  such  as  has 
I  mi:  been  establislnMl  in  everv 
l»;ancli  of  industry  in  tlie  Vnited 
liingdom, — albeit  banking,  in  some 
impiM'tant  respects,  is  still  excepted. 
Mr.  (ioscheu's  ]>ill  fell  dead :  and 
it  seems  strange  that  a  pro|)osal  of 
this  kind  should  be  revived  ifi  the 
present  Bill.  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  ]>resent  J>ill,  the  exclusion  of 
t!ie  Scots  bauks  from  Lr)ndon  is 
not  proj>osed  absolutely  :  but  the 
wish  to  do  so  is  plainly  then* ;  and 
ir,  indicates  unmistakably  that,  as 
we  have  already  said,  it  is  the  Lou- 
<:  >n  bankers  who  have  been  the 
Cjiancellor  of  the  Kxche<pier''s  chief 
advisers,  and  j>erhaps,  we  may  say, 
l!io  real  authors  of  the  present  J>ill. 
V(;  ca.j  onlv  wonder  that  a  state?- 
man  of   the  souml    judgment   and 


broad  sympathies  which  distinguish 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, should  Lave  given  any 
countenance  to  a  retrograde  pro- 
posal of  this  kind,  and  sboald  have 
introduced  it,  as  by  a  side-wind, 
into  a  measure  with  which  it  hati 
no  natural  connection. 

The  most  probable  explanation, 
as  seems  to  us,  is  of  a  kind  which 
of  itself  possesses  mucli  interest  to 
the  banking  community,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  banks  of  Scotland. 
The  (-hancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  that  ere  long  our  whole 
banking  system  will  have  to  be 
rccousideretl ;  and  anv  one  who 
lu'is  paid  attention  to  the  opinions 
on  this  subject  expressed  by  our 
leading  statesmen  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  must  be  aware 
that  the  great  change  contemplated 
bv  these  authorities  is  to  abolish 
the  exi>tin(r  bank-notes  altogether, 
and  to  claim  the  "  right  t»f  is^sne*' 
for  the  state.  Also,  in  introducing 
the  ])resent  Bill,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxche<puT  stated  that,  with  a 
view  to  the  larger  measure  which 
was  impending,  it  behoved  ]iim  to 
take  care  le.^t  he  increased  the  ob- 
st  ides  in  the  way  of  that  imi>ending 
measure.  All  this  being  interpret- 
ed is,  that  as  the  Scots  bimks  must 
be  <:ompensated  for  the  loss  of  their 
note-issues  when  the  impending 
changt;  is  made,  it  is  expedient  to 
deprive  them  in  advance  of  thin 
old  and  valuable  privilege  and  pro- 
pert  v. 

Apart  from  this  foreign,  and  wc 
may  say  interpolated,  clause,  the 
purport  of  the  Bill  is  to  promote 
and  fac'ilitate  the  reduction  by 
banks  and  joint-stock  companies  of 
their  existing  liability  to  pay  their 
debts.  The  Bill  professedly  applies 
to  joint-stock  companies  of  all  kinds 
— it  is  "A  Banking  and  Joint-stock 
(/on)[>anies  Bill  ;^'  but,  in  effect, 
it  is  designed  specially  for  banks; 
an«i    it   proposes   to   enable     these 
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(.'Stablishments  to  reduce  their  lia- 
bility to  repay  the  mouey  intrusted 
to  their  keeping,  and  by  trading  in 
whicli  they  obtain  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  their  profits.  Xow  it 
must  be  remembered — surely  it 
eannot  for  a  moment  be  forgotten 
— that  "unlimited  liability,"  the 
duty  to  pay  one's  debts  in  full, 
i^»  buth  ordinary  law  and  common 
justice.  It  is  not  a  peculiar  or 
exceptional  obligation ;  it  is  the 
"  common  law"  of  this  and  of  everv 
civilised  country,  and  indeed  of 
every  part  of  the  world  where  Law 
is  established  and  justice  recognised. 
It  is  the  law  under  which  every  in- 
dividual,  trader  or  non-trader,  car- 
ries on  his  business  or  expenditure. 
It  is  the  normal  condition  under 
which  trade,  and  all  private  life, 
oroes  on.  The  "limited"  system  is 
«>f  recent  date;  and  it  may  be 
granted  th;it  the  "tendency  of  the 
age"  is  in  favour  of  it,  at  least  as 
rt^gards  commercial  enterprise.  But, 
of  all  trades,  Banking  has  the  least 
claim  to  enjoy  a  limited  liability 
i"«>r  its  debts.  It  stands  apart  from 
all  other  tradinor  business  in  this 
most  important  respect,  that  it 
trades  largely,  indeed  chiefly,  with 
nllier  people's  money.  The  respon- 
>il)ilities  of  banking  being  greater, 
lis  obligations  ought  likewise  to  be 
greater, — certainly  not  less  than 
prevails  in  any  kind  of  trade. 
Tublic  opinion,  of  course,  must  de- 
termine the  matter;  if  "limited" 
banking  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
so  be  it:  but  no  one  can  dissent  if 
we  say,  as  a  fact,  that  banking  is 
the  last  trade  to  which  the  limited 
system  ought  to  be  applied,  and  in 
regard  to  whicli  the  application  of 
tiiat  system  should  be  most  jeal- 
ously watched  by  the  community. 
A  vital  element  of  a  bank's  credit 
and  popularity  will  always  consist 
in  the  extiMit  of  its  liability  to  repay 
its  depositors.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  come  to  examine  this  matter,  it 


will  be  found,  as  a  practical  aftair, 
that  a  bank's  liability  to  its  credi- 
tors depends  chiefly  upon  conditions 
quite  irrespective  of  whether  that 
liability  be  limited  or  unlimited  in 
the  eye  of  the  law. 

It  may  surprise  the  public  to 
learn  liow  extensively  the  '*  lim- 
ited" system  prevails  among  the 
banking  companies  of  the  kingdom, 
and  also  that  the  oldest  of  our 
joint-stock  banks,  which  stand  in 
the  first  rank  of  such  establish- 
ments, have  existed  from  the  first 
under  the  limited  system.  It  has 
always  been  •  commonly  believed 
that  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Scottish  banking  system  has 
been  that  of  unlimited  liability — 
that  every  shareholder  is  respon- 
sible for  the  debts  of  the  bank  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  means.  Mr. 
Gilbart,  the  highest  authority  of 
his  day  on  banking  subjects,  when 
describinor  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Scots  system  in  his  *  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Banking,'  stated 
that  "  the  private  fortune  of  every 
partner  is  answerable  for  the  debts 
of  the  bank."  It  has  been  the 
boast  of  Scotland  that  never  yet 
has  the  public,  or  any  single  de- 
positor, lost  a  shilling  by  the  fail- 
ure of  any  of  our  banks:  and  this 
proud  resnlt  lias  certainly  been 
owing  to  the  fact  that  every  Scots 
bank  which  has  failed  has  been 
founded  upon  the  common-law  or 
unlimited  principle  of  liability. 
But  it  no^y  appears  unquestionable 
that  onr  three  "  old  banks" — name- 
ly, the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Iloyal, 
and  the  British  Linen  Comi)any — 
are  limited  banks  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.  And  so  also  is 
the  Bank  of  England.  This,  we  re- 
peat, is  quite  contrary  to  the  old  and 
ordinary  belief:  and,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  the  point  has  remained  a  mat- 
ter of  question  almost  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  explanation  is, 
that  these  banks  arc  chartered  cor- 
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porations;  and  (besides  a  little- 
notici'd  statement  upon  the  point 
contiiincd  in  the  Report  of  the 
Parliainentary  Committee  of  both 
Houses  in  1820,  and  repeated  by 
Sir  11.  Peel  in  1 844)  in  the  recent 
case  of  "  The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
V,  Muir  and  Others,"  it  was  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  by  both  the 
Scots  and  En<ylish  Judges  that 
**  a  corporation  is  not  liable  beyond 
the  amount  of  its  own  subscribed 
funds."  This  enunciation  of  the 
law,  it  is  true,  was  made  without 
any  reference  to  the  above-men- 
tioned chartered  banl*,  and  simply 
with  reference  to  "  coiporations" 
in  general ;  but  it  is  now  beyond 
tpiestion  that  the  three  old  Scots 
banks,  in  common  with  the  Bank 
of  Kugknd,  are,  as  corporations, 
exempt  from  any  liability  to  their 
creditors  beyond  the  amount  of  their 
subscribed  capital.  This  is  also 
officially  shown  by  a  Government 
return,  just  published,  in  which  the 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
classed  under  separate  heads  as 
"limited"  and  "unlimited." 

This  parliamentary  return  is  high- 
ly interesting  in  many  respects.  In 
the  first  place,  it  shows  the  actual 
and  relative  extent  to  which  the 
rival  systems  of  limited  and  un- 
limite<l  liability  prevail  in  our  bank- 
ing system.  Of  the  133  joint-stock 
banks  of  the  kingdom,  80  are  lim- 
ited and  53  are  unlimited.  The 
Limited  banks  show,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a  "  nominal "  or  subscribed 
capital  of  £70,787,3*20,  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £*19,270,-29l>,  and  the 
number  of  shareholders  is  38,818. 
The  Unlimited  banks  show  a  nomi- 
nal cai>ital  of  £00,800,100,  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  £22,071,215,  and  the 
number  of  shareholdei's  is  51,001. 
Thus  the  number  of  limited  com- 
])ared  with  unlimited  joint-stock 
banks  is  nearly  as  8  to  5 ;  their 
nominal  capital  is  fully  one-sixth 
more,  while  their  paid-up  capital  is 


somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  un- 
limited banks;  but  the  namber  of 
shareholders  in  the  anlimited  baoks 
is  nearly  one-third  greater  than  in 
the  limited.  This  latter  faet  shows 
that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of 
the  present  panic  as  to  the  perils 
of  unlimited  liability  in  banking, 
no  such  apprehension  has  hitherto 
prevailed. 

The  statistics  given  in  this  return 
bring  out  clearly  the  highly  import- 
ant point  which  we  have  already 
stated — namely,  that  the  real  and 
practical  liability  of  a  bank — ^its 
actual  reserve- liability  to  pay  its 
debts — cannot  be  jndge<l  of  by 
it^  legal  title  and  constitution, 
whether  that  be  limited  or  un- 
limited. The  actual  liability  of 
a   limited   bank   \a  measnrable   bv 

• 

the  difference  between  its  paid-up 
and  its  nominal  capital — in  other 
words,  by  the  amount  of  its  capital 
subscribed  but  not  paid-up.  And 
in  some  cases  this  of  itself  amounts, 
as  a  ])ractical  matter,  to  unlimited 
liability.  It  is  rarely  that  any  bank 
fails  for  an  amount  exceeding,  or 
(s'en  equalling,  five  times  its  sub- 
scribed capital:  indeed  wo  believe 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  is  the 
only  one  which  has  ever  contracted 
debt  to  this  amount.  And  the  liaui- 
dati(»n  of  this  fallen  bank,  as  well  as 
other  experience,  shows  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  millionaires,  the 
shareholders  of  banks  or  other  joint- 
stock  companies  are  utterly  unable  to 
pay  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of 
their  shares,  even  if  they  be  **  sold 
up''  to  the  uttermost  farthinf^.  A 
**  call ''  for  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
shares,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
sweeps  the  whole  body  of  share- 
holders into  bankruptcy.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  unlimited  liability 
becomes  a  worthless  guarantee  be- 
yond (say)  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  share-capital  when  fully  pvd 
np.  No  doubt  the  list  of  aoare- 
holders  may  comprise  a  miUioiiaire 
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or  two,  whose  vast  wealth  may  suc- 
cessfully be  drawn  upon  to  make 
good  the  remainincj  deficit;  but 
still,  we  repeat,  unlimited  liability 
mav  be  regarded  as  worthless  to 
secure  payment  of  debts  exceeding 
five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  the 
capital  actually  paid  up.  Accord- 
ingly, the  credit  of  a  bank,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  legal  liability  is 
concerned,  depends  very  little  upon 
whether  the  bank  is  limited  or 
unlimited,  but  chiefly  upon  'the 
proportion  by  which  the  subscribed 
capital  exceeds  the  portion  paid  up. 
An  unlimited  bank,  with  all  its 
capital  paid  up,  really  gives  no 
greater  sccuiity  to  the  public  than 
a  limited  bank  in  which  the  sub- 
scribed or  nominal  capital  largely 
exceeds  the  capital  paid  up. 

Now,  even  taking  in  the  aggre- 


gate the  statistics  of  the  limited 
banks  given  in  this  parliamentary 
return,  it  appears  that  only  a  fourtli 
part  (19  millions  out  of  76)  of  the 
capital  due  upon  their  shares  has 
been  paid  up  ;  so  that  these  banks 
might  lose,  or  incur  debts  to  the 
amount  of,  four  times  the  amount 
of  their  paid-up  or  actual  trading 
capital,  and  yet  the  shareholders 
would  be  liable  to  make  good  the 
entire  sum.  When  such  is  the 
average  **  reserve  liability"  (to  use 
the  new  phrase)  of  these  limited 
banks,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
many  of  them  stand  much  more 
favourably  as  regards  the  security, 
so  far  as  legal  liability  is  concerned, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public.  As 
examples,  selected  somewhat  at  ran- 
dom, of  such  banks,  we  may  men- 
tion the  followinsr  ones  : — 


Birmingham  Banking  Co., 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank, 
London  and  Provincial  Bank, 
National  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
Union  Bank  of  Birmingham, 
Western  District  Bank,    . 
Anglo-Belgian  Bank, 

Here,  then,  the  reserve-liability 
of  these  limited  banks  ranges  from 
five  up  to  ten,  twenty,  and  even 
forty  times  the  amount  of  the  paid- 
up  capital — that  is,  the  capital  at 
present  actually  invested  in  their 
business.  Thus,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them  and  unlimited  banks : 
for,  as  already  said,  the  heaviest 
loss  ever  incurred  in  banking  (viz., 
that  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank) 
has  barely  exceeded  six  times  the 
amount  of  its  paid-up  or  invested 
capital ;  and  further,  experience 
shows  that  no  ordinary  body  of 
bank  shareholders  can  meet  so 
heavy  a  liability  without  being 
utt<?rly  ruined.     On  the  other  hand, 


LIMITED     BANKS. 

Proportion  of 

Nominal 

Paid-up 
Capita  . 

Nominal  to 

Capital. 

Paid-up  Capital. 

.       £2,000,000 

£160,000 

12^  times. 

,nk,      .         1,000,000 

50,000 

20       •' 

1,000,000 

199,465 

5       ** 

[id,       .        2,000,000 

350.000 

0       " 

1,000,000 

50,050 

20       " 

700,000 

14,773 

46      *' 

2,000,000 

3,250 

600      " 

there  are  a  few  limited  banks  whose 
subscribed  capital  is  almost  or 
wholly  paid  up  (like  the  Agra  Bank 
and  Anglo-Egyptian) ;  and  conse- 
quently these  banks  offer  little  or 
no  reserve-liability,  and  therefore, 
quoad  hoc^  stand  in  a  very  inferior 
position  to  the  unlimited  banks. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
fact  of  a  bank  being  limited  or  un- 
limited is  no  criterion  whatever  of 
the  security  which  it  offers  to  the 
public,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  limited  banks  practically  possess 
as  large  a  reserve-liability  as  any 
unlimited  bank  does — being  liable 
for  from  ^vq  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  their 
business.     Moreover,  not  a  few  of 
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the  limited  banks,  and  also  of  tbc 
uiiliniitcd  companies  have  reserve- 
funds,  which  further  strengthen 
their  position.  Tlie  public  must 
look  not  to  the  legal  title  and 
constitution  of  a  bank,  but  to  its 
actual  position  at  any  p;iven  time, 
as  shown  by  the  proportion  which 
its  paid-up  capital  bears  to  its  nom- 
inal capital, — every  limited  bank 
bein;jj  liable  to  the  full  amount  of 
this  latter  sum. 

So  much  for  the  question  between 
limited  and  unlimited  banks.  ]5ut 
there  is  another  and  wholly  dif- 
ferent element  of  consideration  in 
judging  of  the  security  offered  by 
anv  bank.  Not  less,  and  in  some 
cases  much  more,  important  than 
the  credit  which  a  bank  possesses 
from  its  capital  or  reserve-liability, 
is  the  credit  due  to  hereditary  or 
loiifj-ostablished  good  management. 
We  know  no  more  striking  examjdes 
of  this  latter  and  most  honourable 
kind  of  credit  and  jnmtiffe  than 
that  of  the  "old  banks"  i)f  Scot- 
land, and  also  the  ]>ank  of  England. 
In  conse(]uonce  of  their  chartei*s,  all 
of  these  banks  are  "  limited  :"  they 
arc  not  liable  for  a  shilliufj  of  debt 
beyond  the  a'nount  of  their  nominal 
capital ;  while  the  nominal  capital 
has  lung  ago  been  fully  paid  up  by 
three  of  these  bdnks — viz.,  the  l>ank 
of  Kni^land,  the  Uoval  JJank  of  Scot- 
land,  and  the  JJritish  Jjinen  Com- 
[)any ;  while,  in  the  c?ise  of  the 
fourth,  viz.  the  ]>ank  of  Scotland, 
the  nominal  capital  has  been  paid 
up  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds.  Yet 
are  there  any  banks  in  the  kingdom 
which  stand  higher  in  the  conli- 
dence  of  the  public  than  these  ? 
Not  onlv  has  their  solvencv  been 
maintained  throughout  many  gen- 
erations, but  even  their  credit  has 
remained  unquestioned  during  all 
the  monotarv  temovsts  which  have 
repeatedly  swept  over  the  kingdom. 
Under   the    absurd  and  pernicious 


restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  of  England 
has  thrice  daring  the  last  thirty 
years  been  placed  in  artificial  em- 
barrassments, requiring  the  law  to 
be  suspended  in  its  favour,  although 
without  its  credit  being  for  a  mo- 
ment shaken.  But  these  three  "  old 
banks"  of  Scotland,  fettered  though 
they  have  been  since  1845  by  sim- 
ilar legislation,  have  successfully 
withstood  every  crisis,  from  that  of 
182G  downwards.  They  have  not 
needed  to  ask  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
restrictions  which  an  absurd  Icgi.^ 
lation  has  imposed  upon  them  • 
and,  it  may  be  added,  had  they 
needed  such  a  relaxation,  it  would 
not  have  been  granted  to  them  1 

Not  until  after  the  present  Bill 
has  become  law  shall  we  be  able  to 
know  the  extent  to  which  the  (at 
present)  unlimited  banks  intend  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  facilities  for 
"  limit^ion."  And  it  will  be  an 
important  matter  for  the  public  to 
observe  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  the  new  facilities  are  cm- 
ployed  by  the  several  bank?.  As 
already  shown,  a  large  number  of 
the  limited  banks  are  at  present 
(and  so  long  ar,  their  paid-up  capi- 
tal is  kept  at  its  present  proportion 
to  the  nominal  capital)  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  unlimited.  Apply- 
ing the  sa'ue  test  to  the  unlimited 
banks,  it  appears  that,  despite  the . 
new  ]>ill,  many  of  them  will  remain 
practically  unlimited.  Taking  the 
unlimited  banks  in  the  aggregate, 
it  appeal's  that  only  one-tliird  (22 
millions  out  of  CG)  of  their  nominal 
capital  has  been  paid  up;  so  that^ 
even  if  "  limited  to  the  full  extent,"* 
they  would  be  liable  for  tliree  times 
the  amount  of  their  invented  capital. 
With  nearly  one -half  of  tbeae 
unlimited  banks,  of  course,  the 
surplus  of  nominal  over  paid-np 
capital  is  considerably  larger:  for 
example : — 
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UNLIMITED    BANliS. 

Proportion  of 

NomiDal 

Paid-np 
Capita). 

Nomiual  to 

Capital. 

Paid-up  Capital. 

Ix)ndon  and  Westminster, 

£10,000,000 

£2,000,000 

5  times. 

London  Joint-Stock, 

4,000.000 

1,200,000 

8i     *• 

West  Ridinjr  Union, 

8,100,000 

310,060 

10      *' 

Capital  and  Counties, 

2,500,000 

300,000 

8i     *' 

Accordingly,  some  of  tbe  unlimited 
banks  must  remain,  for  long  (i.<?., 
until  in  course  of  time  they  call  up 
their  capital),  practically  unlimited, 
even  were  they  to  become  limited 
in  the  strictest  sense  in  the  eye  of 
the  lav/,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  new  Bill  does  not  enable  any 
bank  to  reduce  the  amount  of  its 
subscribed  or  nominal  capital,  but 
only  to  limit  its  liability  to  two  or 
more  times  that  amount.  Any 
bank,  however,  without  legislation 
or  any  change  in  its  constitution, 
may  reduce  its  present  reserve- 
liability  by  increasing  its  paid-up 
capital,  while  not  increasing  its  nom- 
inal capital :  so  that  a  bank's  practi- 
cal liability  to  its  depositors  may  be 
varied  from  time  to  time.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  state  too  strongly  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  bank  being  limited  or 
unlhnited,  is  no  criterion  whatever 
as  to  the  actual  liability  which  at- 
taches to  it.  The  public  must  exa- 
mine its  position  at  any  given  tiuK) 
for  themselves;  and  as  regards  the 
present  position  of  the  banks  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  set  forth  clearly  in 
the  recent  parliamentary  return  al- 
ready referred  to,  where,  for  each 
of  them,  the  nominal  and  paid-up 
capital  is  given. 

Considering  the  facts  now  passed 
in  review,  we  hold,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  proper 
datum  or  basis  in  regulating  the 
reserve-liability  of  banks  is  not 
the  nominal  capital,  but  the  capital 
paid  ?//>,  actually  invested  in  busi- 
ness, and  which  has  to  be  lost 
before  the  reserve-liability  comes 
into  play.  Aild  if  legislation  is  to 
deal    afresh    with    the    matter — or 


if,  in  the  face  of  long  experience, 
banking  is  to  be  treated  as  a  trade, 
fidl  of  hazards  and  fraud, — we  hold 
that  the  rule  ought  to  be  that  every 
bank  should  be  liable  for  so  inat»y 
times  the  amount  of  its  paid-up 
capital.  The  public  would  then 
know,  readily  and  exactly,  bow 
every  bank  stood  relatively  to  its 
liability  for  its  debts.  The  liability 
would  be  uniform;  it  would  also 
be  constant  and  invariable ;  and 
further,  it  would  be  well  known. 
To  do  this,  perhaps,  would  require 
a  general  Banking  Bill.  But  is  the 
panic  really  so  great — arc  the  public 
so  afraid  of  a  speedy  recurrence  of 
so  exceptional  a  disaster  as  that 
of  the  fall  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank, — that  we  should  press  for 
immediate  legislation,  which  must 
be  merely  fractional,  and  totally 
inadequate  as  a  permanent  settle- 
ment ? 

There  is  one  matter  connected 
with  the  new  Banking  Bill  which 
is  hardly  satisfactory.  The  purport 
of  the  Bill  is  to  give  facilities  to 
unlimited  banks  to  become  limited. 
Now  any  banking  or  other  company 
is  at  liberty,  under  the  law  as  it 
stands,  to  reconstitute  itself  under 
conditions  of  limited  liability  ;  and 
if  the  object  of  the  present  legisla- 
tion were  simply  to  save  trouble 
and  expense  in  making  such  a 
change,  no  one  could  object.  But 
it  seems  that  what  is  wanted  is  not 
to  save  expense,  but  to  avoid  pub- 
licity. The  Chancellor  of  tbe  Ex- 
checjuer,  in  introducing  the  Bill, 
stated  that  the  banking  companies, 
or  at  least  those  at  whose  instance 
he  framed  the*  Bill,  were  mortally 
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afraid  of  the  loss  of  credit  which 
would  befall  them  if  their  change 
from  "  unlimited"  to  "  limited" 
were  brouijht  under  the  notice  of 
their  customers  in  the  elaborate 
a!id  public  manner  requisite  under 
the  law  as  it  stands.  And,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
frankly,  it  was  to  meet  the  wishes 
or  terrors  of  these  banks,  bv  les- 
sening  the  publicity  of  the  change, 
that  the  present  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. We  cannot  admire  Huch 
procedure.  In  practical  result  it 
may  be  harmless,  but  there  is  a 
very  mean  look  about  it.  Indeed 
we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  those  unlimited  banks 
which  choose  to  remain  unlimited 
tiiat  the  change  to  limited  liability 
made  by  others  of  their  number 
should  be  screened  from  public 
notice.  If  there  be  any  virtue  in 
unlimited  liabilitv — as  in  the  ab- 
fitract  there  undoubtedly  is  —  the 
banks  which  bravely  and  honour- 
ably prefer  to  remain  unlimitcil, 
acknowledijinjx  the  common -law 
liability  to  pay  debts  in  full,  ouirht 
not  to  lose  any  part  of  the  benefit 
of  their  superior  position  through 
their  more  timid  comrades  obtain- 
ing special  legal  facilities  for  chang- 
ing into  a  lower  grade  *'  in  a  (juiet 
sort  of  way." 

For  the  present,  at  least,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  the  banks 
of  the  kingdom  will  restrict  their 
liability  to  their  depositors  to  an 
undue  extent.  Many  of  the  banks, 
whether  limited  or  otherwise  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  will  continue  to 
offer  to  the  public  ample  security. 
And  their  example  and  competition 
will  prevent  others  from  seeking  to 
enter  upon  an  opposite  course.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  this  com- 
petition would  cease,  and  the  public 
would  have  no  choice,  if  all  the 
banks  were  to  combine  and  reduce 
their  liability  to  their  depositoi-s  to 


the  most  limited  extent  But  in 
such  a  case  the  public  would  have 
to  take  measures  to  protect  their 
rights,  their  money;  and  the  nat- 
ural result  would  be  to  create  a 
demand  that  the  banks  should  be 
likewise  limited  in  tiieir  employ- 
ment of  the  money  intrusted  to 
their  keeping.  There  would  be  a 
demand  that  every  bank  sbonld 
keep  in  hand  a  Reserve  in  connec- 
tion with  its  Deposits;  such  as  is 
established  by  law  in  the  United 
States,  where  all  the  banks  are 
"  limited,"  and  where  every  bank, 
besides  keeping  a  reserve  for  its 
note-circulation,  has  to  keep  a  re- 
serve in  cash  equal  to  one* fourth 
of  its  deposits.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment seriously  lessens  the  economy 
of  capital  which  it  is  the  special 
object  of  banking  to  etfuct,  and  we 
trust  it  will  never  need  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  It  would 
diminish  the  profits  of  bankers,  but 
it  would  likewise  diminish  the  ben- 
efits of  ban ki nor  to  the  general  com- 
munity. It  IS  to  be  deprecated 
upon  every  ground,  save  that  of 
increiised  security  for  deposits :  and 
we  sincerely  hope,  and  confidently 
believe,  that  our  banks  will  con- 
tinue, whether  by  good  manage- 
ment  or  reserve-liability,  to  give 
such  ample  security  to  the  pub- 
lic as  to  render  this,  or  any  such 
like  restriction,  as  unnecessary  aa^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  u 
undesirable. 

Calmly  considering  the  whole 
case — bearing  in  mind  that  the  fact 
of  a  bank  bein<;  <*  limited  "  does  not 
necessarily,  as  a  practical  matter, 
diminish  the  security  which  is  of- 
fered to  the  public,  nor  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  shareholders  below 
that  of  many  unlimited  banks- 
remembering,  too,  that  good  and 
honest  management  is  an  eflScient 
guarantee  of  itself)  —  we  find  it 
diflioult  to  admire,  or  even  to 
attach   importance,   to  the   present 
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Bill.  There  would  have  been  no 
such  Bill  but  for  the  fall  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank:  and  to  legis- 
late for  so  extremely  exceptional 
an  outcome  of  persistent  fraud 
and  wild  mismanagrement  is  like 
legislating  for  a  phenomenon  of 
criuic  such  as  possibly  may  occur 
once  in  three  hundred  years.  To 
our  eve,  the  word  "  Panic"  is  writ 
larrre  across  the  face  of  the  Bill. 
It  is  not  desitmed  on  behalf  of  the 
creditors  of  banks,  whether  deposi- 
tors or  noteholders :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  diminishes  their  security. 
Its  special  object  is  to  give  increased 
aecurity  to  hank  shares  as  a  form  of 
investment^ — and  this  much,  not  as 
regards  the  public  at  large,  but  only 
as  regards  wealthy  individuals,  great 
capitalists  —  a  class  who,  above  all 
others,  are  best  able  to  look  after 
themselves.  No  doubt  it  is  ad- 
vantaiijeous  that  wealthy  persons 
should  be  comprised  among  bank 
shareholders,  as  a  security  to  the 
public;  but  the  advantage  ceases 
in  proportion  as  the  liability  of  the 
bank  is  limited  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  strictly  limited  bank,  where 
the  shares  are  all  paid  up,  it  mat- 
ters not  a  straw  whether  there  be 
wealthy  men  or  not  in  the  list  of 
partners. 

The  fall  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  has  caused  a  "scare"  as  to 
the  risks  of  banking.  So  far  from 
its  being  full  of  perils,  banking  is 
as  safe  a  kind  of  business  as  can 
be  carried  on.  The  money  is  ad- 
vanced for  short  periods,  and  in 
comparatively  small  sums :  it  is 
impossible  that  any  great  and  sud- 
den loss  can  occur :  there  must  be 
a  persistency  of  bad  management 
in  **  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.''  This  rarely  occurs  except 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank,  the  directors  are 
personally  interested  in  continuing 
those  risky  or  hopeless  advances. 
The  la-st  live  years,  also,  has  been 


a  period  peculiarly  fraught  with 
temptations  to  this  perilous  course. 
The  collapse  of  trade  came  unex- 
pectedly, and  every  one  has  been 
confidently  expecting  a  speedy  re- 
vival :  and  thus  banks  have  been 
tempted  to  continue  their  advances, 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,  in 
the  hope  that  their  customers  would 
soon  be  as  prosperous  again  as 
before.  Yet  how  few  are  the  banks 
which  have  yielded  to  this  tempta- 
tion !  They  may  be  counted  upon 
the  lingers  of  a  single  hand. 

What  is  more,  such  a  course 
could  not  in  any  case  have  led  to 
ruin  except  through  pci-sistent  con- 
cealment and  actual  fraud.  A  bank 
cannot  lose  all  its  paid-up  capital 
in  a  few  months ;  and  yet,  until 
the  whole  of  this  large  amount  is 
lost,  and  the  reserve  -  fund  also, 
the  question  of  **  limited"  or  "  un- 
limited" cannot  arise.  Until  this 
large  loss  is  complete,  the  most 
strictly  limited  bank  has  not  the 
smallest  advantage  over  the  most 
unlimited  one.  And  before  this  loss 
is  complete,  nothing  but  the  most 
deliberate  fraud  can  conceal  the  bad 
position  of  the  bank  fron)  its  share- 
holders. The  law  stemlv  forbids 
the  payment  of  dividends  out  of 
capital,  and  the  dividends  must 
disappear  as  soon  as  a  bank  ceases 
to  make  profits ;  and  after  that,  the 
paid-up  capital  must  be  lost  before 
any  question  of  limited  or  unlimit- 
ed liability  can  arise,  llius,  even 
granting  the  grossest  mismanage- 
ment, apart  from  deliberate  fraud 
on  the  part  of  directors,  the  share- 
holders have  ample  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  coming  danger  and 
stopping  it.  It  was  the  wicked 
course  of  fraud  pursued  by  the 
directors  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  by 
paying  large  dividends  and  by  buy- 
ing up  the  shares  in  order  to  give 
them  a  fictitious  value  long  after 
the  bank  was  insolvent,  that  lulled 
the  shareholders  to  their  ruin.     It 
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is  iinpossible  to  legislate  upon  the 
hj^pothosis  of  general  fraud.  To 
legislate  either  for  a  trade  or  a 
country  as  if  it  were  a  comin unity 
of  rogues,  would  make  trade  iiu- 
practicable  and  life  intolerable. 
The  law  deters  from  crime,  by 
enacting  penalties,  but'  it  cannot 
prevent  its  occurrence. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  fraud,  are 
bank  shareholders  really  so  helpless 
as  seems  to  be  imagined  ?  Could 
the  fall  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
have  happened  as  it  did  if  the  pro- 
prietors had  exercised  "  due  care  and 
diligence,"  such  as  the  law  expects 
and  common-sense  demands? 

An  audit  is  certainly  no  new  or 
uncommon  thing  in  joint-stock  busi- 
ness; and  an  independent  audit, 
made  by  competent  accountants, 
would  keej>  the  shareholders  suf- 
ficiently informed  of  the  position 
of  their  property  so  as  to  keep  them 
free  fn^ni  the  risks  of  unlimited,  or 
even  of  "  reserved"  liability.  That 
is-the  point,  as  regards  the  present 
question.  Absolute  accuracy  is  not 
re<iuisite.  If  the  audits  be  merely 
approximately  correct,  they  will  an- 
swer their  purpose  by  warning  the 
shareholders  of  danger  before  the 
loss  amounts  to  that  of  the  paid-up 
c^ipital.  After  the  scandalous  fail- 
ure of  the  City  of  Ghwgow  Bank,  a 
system  of  independent  audit  is  most 
desirable.  Xor  need  the  directors 
of  the  old  banks  consider  such  a 
course  in  anv  way  deroijatory  to 
their  well-established  honour  and 
reputation.  In  truth  it  has  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  perfectly  un- 
blemished Jind  unquestioned  honour 
of  the  diroctoi-s  of  our  old  banks 
that  an  auditing  of  bank  accounts 
lias  not  hitherto  been  regularly 
established.  It  is  owing  to  the 
spotl('>s  reputation  of  the  directors 
of  our  f*ld  banks — establishments 
all  of  which  have  stood  the  stniin 
of  a  century  and  more — that  the 
public   too    confidently  and  fatally 


trusted  the  new  member  of  their 
comnmnity  which  has  »o  disgrace- 
fully perished. 

It  is  not  by  making  hundreds  of 
small  losses — by  discounting  as  good 
scores  of  small  bills  that  are  worth- 
less,  and   which   are  found   to  be 
worthless  as  they  fall   due  in  the 
course  of  three  months   or  there* 
abouts — that  banks  come  to  grief. 
It  Ls  by  making  huge  advances  to  a 
few  firms,  and  in  one  form  or  an- 
other  renewing   these   huge  loans, 
that   ruin   overtakes  banking  com- 
panies.     Such    advances    are    not 
proper  banking;     and   an   auditor 
might  justifiably  call  attention  to 
them.     But  the  matter  is  really  far 
simpler  than  this.     Let  an  auditor 
assure  himself   as  to  the  existence 
of  the  capital  and  "  reser^'es"  of  a 
bank,  and  it  would   be  impossible 
for  ruin  to  come  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly   upon    the     shareholdere. 
**  Where  is  your  capital  ? — show  me 
the  cash  and  Government  securities 
which  you  hold  as  reserves ;  let  me 
see  that  these  correspond  with  your 
published   balance-sheet."      If   the 
capital  is  there,  in  cash  and  consols 
or   other  first-class    securities,   the 
bank  cannot  possibly  be  in  danger. 
When  one  bank  applies  to  another 
for  assistiuice,  it  is  by  a  very  brief 
inspection   of    this  kind    that  the 
position   of   the  applicant  bank  is 
determined.     Not  even  fraud  could 
prevent  an  auditor  from  informing 
himself    upon    these     fundamental 
points.      Consols  arc   readily   pro- 
ducible, and  so  is  the  coin.     Fraud 
is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals:   no  directors — not  even 
those  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
— could   make   their  employii  en- 
gage in  their  fraud  and  deception. 
Moreover,    banking  must   be   sunk 
to  a  low  level  indeed  if  its  manage- 
ment is  to   be  conducted  on  this 
hypothesis  of  fraud.      It   is   moit 
deplorable  that  such  a  view  of  the 
matter    should     even    tcmpOTariiy 
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prevail.  After  making  every  al- 
lowance for  the  trepidation  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank,  it  is  a  strange  thing 
if  the  public  of  Scotland  should 
suddenly  abandon  and  reverse  its  old 
faith  in  its  banking  establishments. 
For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  believe 
that  such  is  the  ease  ;  but  we  think 
the  banks  themselves — those  of  Eng- 
land rather  than  those  in  Scotland 
— are  greatly,  indeed  chiefly,  res- 
ponsible for  the  panic,  by  besieging 
the  Government  with  applications 
to  relieve  them  from  liabilities,  by 
no  means  either  new  or  unusual, 
and  which,  under  simply  good  and 
honest  manarrement,  exist  only  in 
name. 

The  Government  are  proceeding 
very  leisurely  with  the  Bill.  Al- 
though we  are  now  at  the  end  of 
May,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
a  second  reading:  that  is  to  say, 
even  its  principle  or  general  object 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Conmions.  When  presi- 
ding, in  his  usual  excellent  manner, 
at  a  Bankers'  dinner,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  recently  stated 
tliat  the  Government  are  proceed- 
ing slowly  with  the  Bill  of  delib- 
erate purpose,  in  order  to  let  the 
feeling  of  panic  subside.  And 
when  the  panic  is  over,  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  the  opinion  not  only 
t>f  the  public,  but  of  a  majority  of 
the  banks  themselves,  that  no  such 
legislation  is  at  present  needed. 
The  public — although  not  all  the 
banks — are  unanimous  in  approving 
the  clause  of  the  Bill  which  makes 
compulsory  upon  the  banks  who 
avail  themselves  of  its  provisions 
a  regular  publication  of  accounts 
in  a  satisfactory  form, — a  system 
which  is  greatly  wanted  in  England 
and  Ireland,  but  which  has  long 
been  establislied  among  the  banks 
of  Scotland.  But  this  benefit  to 
the  public,  as  already  said,  will  only 
operate  as  regards  the  banks,  coiu- 
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paratively  few,  vvliich  will  or  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  Bill. 
On  the  other  band,  the  objections 
to,  or  drawbacks  upon  the  Bill  are 
very  considerable,  and  the  require- 
ment for  it  is  small. 

One  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
the  present  panic  threatens  to  bring 
about  a  crisis   in  banking  practice 
and    legislation.       The    banks,    in 
alarm,  think  only  of  reducing  their 
liability   to   the   public ;    and    our 
statesmen    and     the    public,    nay, 
the  banks  themselves,  should  keep 
clearly  in  view  towards  what  goal  or 
practical  issue  our  acts  and  desires 
are    now  tending.      Our    banking 
system  as  a  whole  has  given  remark- 
able satisfaction  :  bnt  its  legislative 
constitution  is  illogical  and  anom- 
alous,— the  diversities  are  glaring, 
while  the  temptations  to  symmetry 
and  uniformity  are  very  strong,  and 
doubtless    will    ultimately    prevail. 
But  what  is  to  be  our  model  ?    Were 
it   to   be    strictly  limited   liability, 
we  should  infallibly  and  of  neces- 
sity land  in  the  American  system, 
where    the    State    has    to   impose 
stringent  conditions  for  the  security 
of  the  public;   where  a  hard-and- 
fast  cash-reserve   of   one-fourth  of 
the  deposits  must  be  kept  in  hand, 
however  severe  may  be  the  run  upon 
the  bank  or  the  crisis  which  sweeps 
over  the  country ;  where  the  Gov- 
ernment holds  the  security  for  the 
notes;  and  where  a  system  of  Gov- 
ernment   inspection    is   established 
over  every  bank  in  the  country, — 
where  a  vast  staff  of  Government 
inspectors   or   accountants   is   kept 
up,  whose   duty  it   is  to   overhaul 
all  the  books  of  the  banks,  and  to 
obtain  production  of  the  cash  and 
securities,  at  frequent  times  through- 
out the  year,  without   notice,  and 
on  any  day  they  please.     Such  a 
system  is  the   natural   concomitant 
of  strictly  ** limited"  banking.     It 
is   needless   for   our  Ministers  and 
statesmen  to  deprecate   (as  all   of 
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them  do)  such  an  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment work  and  responsibilities, 
and  such  State  interference  with 
banking,  unless  thev  at  the  same 
time  resolve  to  maintain  British 
l)ankin<j  on  substJintiallv  its  old 
footing  as  regards  liability.  It  is 
to  be  reijretted  tliat  legislative  lia- 
bility,  which  can  only  come  into 
play  in  the  case  of  insolvency, 
should  have  been  raised  by  the 
banks  themselves  into  paramount 
importance,  obscuring  the  guarantee 
from  sound  and  stable  management 
by  which  insolvency  becomes  impos- 
sible in  a  business  like  banking;.  But 
this  is  the  special  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent panic ;  and  once  this  **  liability" 
(juestion  is  made  paramount,  it  may 
lead  us  very  far  awav,  if  not  alto- 
gcther  astray,  from  our  old  moorings. 
When  introducing  this  Bill  the 
(^hanccllor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
a  pointed  reference  to  the  fact  that 
a  general  Banking  Bill  for  the  king- 
dom, a  revision  or  remodelmcnt  of 
nur  whole  bankinj;  system,  must 
be  introduced  before  long, — upon 
which  subject  there  seems  to  be 
a  concurrence  of  opinion  among 
some  leading  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  IIousi.*;  and  we  think 
it  would  be  no  loss  if  the  present 
fractional  measure  were  withdrawn. 
The  (iovernmont  have  acted  wiselv 


in  tabling  this  Bill.  There  was  a 
clamour — chiefly  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  unlimited  banl^ — ^that 
the  Government  should  do  sonje- 
thing  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility of  their  shareholders  : 
and  in  bringing  forward  this  Bill, 
the  Government  have  given  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  detenniu- 
ing  what  they  actually  desire. 
When  the  question  is  thus  ex- 
pressly put  to  them,  it  appears  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  themselves  do  not  re- 
lish legislation  ;  and  when  the  panic 
is  over — is  it  not  already  over? — 
wc  think  the  community  at  large 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  On 
reflection,  it  cannot  fail  to  bo  seen 
that  banking  presents  no  peculiar 
hazards,  and  that,  as  the  history  of 
our  old  Scots  banks  shows,  good 
management  is  far  more  effectual 
for  the  prevention  of  losses  and 
disasters  than  the  most  elaborate 
legislation.  Bank  shareholders,  like 
other  parties,  must  exercise  duo  care 
and  judgment;  but,  dcs[»]te  the  re- 
cent highly  exceptional  disasten, 
they  may  rest  assured  that  banking 
is  naturally  and  ordinarily  one  of 
the  safest  kinds  of  business, — as 
common  opinion,  and  in  Scotland 
the  universal  opinion,  has  long  held 
it  to  be. 
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The  debate  on  the  Dnke  of  Ar- 
gyll's motion  was  another  outburst 
of  the  extraordinary  ill-feeling 
which  has  resulted  amongst  party 
men  from  the  P^astem  policy  of  the 
Govenimeiit.  The  Liberal  leaders 
seem  so  wholly  unable  to  preserve 
any  unity  of  action  on  this  subject, 
or  any  consistency  of  speech  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  they  must  be  thank- 
ful to  find  that  with  the  gradual 
completion  of  the  Berlin  settlement 
all  political  discussion  upon  that 
policy  is  beginning  to  lose  its  in- 
terest, and  the  subject  itself,  with 
all  its  associations  of  Liberal  failure 
and  Liberal  discredit,  is  rapidly 
receding  ifito  the  past.  Ilardly 
any  one  will  have  cared  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll's speech,  still  less  with  his  enor- 
mous book.  The  important  points 
in  the  debate  were  the  Ministerial 
declarations  Jis  to  the  real  position 
of  the  country  when  all  the  trans- 
parent fables  about  English  dis- 
honour, failure,  and  delusions  have 
beeii  swept  away.  The  vast  ma- 
jorities which  in  Parliament  and 
the  coiiiitrv  have  supported  the 
(iovenuDcnt  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
repeated  assurances  that  they  arc 
the  vietinis  of  some  stranfje  delu- 
sions,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  [)<)licy  which  they  have 
su])ported  for  the  last  four  years 
is,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  one 
continual  scheme  of  dishonourable 
double-dealinu:,  short-sighted  dis- 
regard  of  their  true  interests,  reck- 
less indiiiercnce  to  their  future 
security.  They  put  all  that  on  one 
side,  as  f^o  much  nonsense  and 
rhodoniontade.  The  men  who  utter 
it  are  eqnally  forgetful  of  their  own 
policy  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean 
war,  and  reckless  of  the  respon- 
sibility   v/hich    they   incur   by    en- 


couraging hostility  both  at  home 
and  abroad  to  the  due  execution  of 
engagements  to  which  the  honour 
of  the  country  has  been  solemnly 
pledged.  What  the  people  of  this 
country,  of  all  classes,  are  really 
interested  in  is,  to  ascertain  how 
this  settlement  at  Berlin  is  progress- 
ing towards  completion — whether 
each  item  of  its  stipulations  is 
being  faithfully  performed,  and 
what  risk  there  is  of  their  being 
obliged  to  interfere  by  force  of 
arms  to  compel  its  execution.  The 
invariable  answer  which  any  fair 
observer  of  events  would  return  to 
these  questions  is,  that  slowly  but ' 
steadily  the  Treaty  is  being  carried 
out ;  and  every  step  in  its  progress 
denotes  a  fresh  triumph  of  European 
law  and  order.  It  is  reserved  for 
English  Liberals,  from  week  to 
week,  to  prophesy  its  failure  and 
gloat  over  its  difficulties.  And  as 
the  end  approaches,  and  the  close 
of  a  scene  of  violence  and  aggression 
is  followed  by  the  peaceful  vindica- 
tion of  the  new  treaty-rights  and 
stipulations,  we  have  the  profound 
discovery  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
placed  before  the  country,  that  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  is,  after  all,  an  im- 
posture— only  a  "  pale  copy"  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  ;  that  it  ruins 
the  Turkish  empire  and  does  not 
in  the  least  restrain  Russia;  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  his  Grace  is, 
notwithstanding  all  his  vitupera- 
tion, very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

Political  discussion  of  this  kind 
is  at  once  so  ludicrous  and  so  use- 
less, that  we  turn  for  relief  to  tht^ 
speeches  of  the  responsible  MiniH- 
ters,  to  see  whether  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  position. 
As  for  the  Opposition  leaders,  those 
who  exccut<?d  what  is  called  the 
curve  of  1876,  have  gone  on  curv- 
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ing  ever  since,  and  at  List  have 
constructed  such  a  maze  of  obscu- 
rity and  inconsistency  that  do 
human  being  can  see  his  way 
through  it.  One  part,  for  instance, 
<;f  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  speech 
consisted  of  angry  invective  against 
the  Ministry  for  permitting  any 
infringement  whatever  of  the  settle- 
ment eti'ectod  bv  the  Crimean  war. 
llow  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  avowed  desire  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Turkey,  applause  of  Rus- 
sian airuression  and  Kussian  vie- 
tories,  denunciation  of  whatever 
Knglish  preparations  were  made, 
reproaches  for  not  placing  blind 
confidence  in  the  Czars  promises  to 
respect  British  interests, — it  would 
be  tedious  and  perfectly  useless  to 
inquire.  The  discussion,  at  all 
events,  raised  the  important  ques- 
tion how  far  British  interests  have 
!>een  adequately  protected  in  the  re- 
<v*mt  settlement ;  and  though  what 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  may  have  had  to 
s;iy  upon  it  may  liave  been  wholly 
inexplicable,  having  regard  to  his 
immediate  antecedents,  it  at  least  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  the  Minister. 
Upon  this  topic  Lord  Bcaconsfiold 
appeared  as  the  apologist  for  peace, 
deprecating  the  indignant  censures 
of  the  warlike  and  anti-Russiau 
Duke.  It  sounds  like  a  burlesque. 
/Ml  thought  of  preserving  even  the 
semblance  of  consistency  is  so  com- 
pletely  abandoned  that  it  really  ex- 
cites no  surprise  when  we  find  the 
'iame  man  at  one  moment  denounc- 
ing subservience  to  Russia,  atid  at 
another  thundering  against  the 
slightest  preparation  to  resist,  and 
enforcing  the  duty  of  confiding  in 
the  promises  of  the  Czar,  and  of 
j'ssisting  in  his  beneficent  work  of 
lii)eration.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
Hotually  to  explain  to  the  Duke  the 
reasons  for  not  going  to  war  to  pre- 
vent the  takinor  of  Batoum.  JJc 
first  explained  that  we  had  pre- 
vented the    taking    of     Constanti- 


nople ;  and  in  that  task  every  one 
will  recollect  the  Government  had 
the  hearty  abuse  of  all  sound  Lib- 
erals. I  low  ever,  it  was  done  ;  and 
we  also  insisted  upon  the  port  of 
Burgas,  the  finest  port  in  the  whole 
of  the  Black  Sea,  being  restored  to 
Turkey.  And  with  rcojard  to  Ba- 
toum,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  stipa- 
lated  that  it  should  be  free  and 
an  essentially  commercial  port. 
Lender  those  circumstances  the 
Minister,  not  being  gifted  with 
all  the  martial  ardour  of  the  Dnko 
of  Argyll,  and  thinking  that  Rns- 
si  a,  with  Turkey  prostrate  at  her 
feet,  and  her  armies  at  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  had  conceded  all 
that  she  could  reasonably  be  re- 
quired to  concede  in  that  particular 
quarter,  acquiesced.  It  may  be  a 
(juestion  whether  it  was  right  so  to 
do.  We  ourselves  believed  at  the 
time,  and  continue  so  to  think,  that 
it  was  right.  But  that  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  should  consider  that  it 
lies  in  his  mouth  to  raise  the  small- 
est objection,  betrays  a  complete 
insensibility  to  the  consequences  of 
that  conduct  in  which  he  himself 
and  his  most  intimate  allies  have 
for  years  indulged.  lie  denounced 
also,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Danubian  fortresses. 
})i(l  he  wu^h  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  Turks?  lie  could  not  have 
intended  that  Russia  should  have 
them,  for  one  of  the  enormities 
about  their  demolition  was  that 
Russia  had  proposed  it,  and  we,  in  a 
spirit  of  weak  compliance,  had  con- 
ceded it.  But  the  Dnke  of  At|^I1« 
when  in  his  anti-Russiau  mood,  will 
not  hear  of  the  Czar  having  any 
claims  whatever  arising  out  ct 
his  victories  over  the  Turk.  In 
that  mood  nothing  short  of  the 
siatus  quo  ante  bellum  is  for  one 
momeut  to  be  accepted.  The 
Ministers  as  practical  men  had  to 
consider  how  far  it  was  absolutely 
necessary    to    insist    upon    cutting 
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down  those  claims,  and  how  far  it 
was  ]>osisiblc  to  find  equivalents  for 
such  as  were  allowed  to  hold  good. 
But  tlic  Duke  will  not  condescend 
to  discuiJs  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  status  quo  ante  helium 
as  regards  Russia  must  according 
to  him  be  combined  with  the  total 
ilestruction  of  the  Turkish  empire 
in  Europe.  What  should  take  the 
place  of  that  empire  does  not  ap- 
pear; we  may,  however,  take  it  for 
granted  that  England  is  to  guarantee 
neither  security  nor  reform.  She  is 
to  stand  by  and  applaud  the  liber- 
ation schemes  of  military  despots, 
in  the  happy  confidence  that,  as 
soon  as  she  has  warbled  a  few 
ditties  in  praise  of  freedom  and  the 
rifrhts  of  self-icovernment,  the  Turk 
will  be  ejected  from  Europe,  the 
(".'ussack  will  return  to  his  lair,  and 
all  will  be  prosperity  and  peace.  It 
is  really  humiliating  that  a  IMme 
Minister  should  be  called  on  to 
answer  in  his  place  in  J  Parliament 
such  extraordinary  and  fantastic 
(triticism.  It  was  actually  com- 
plained, that  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Servian  independence,  a 
crreat  blow  had  been  struck  ajjainst 
Turkish  power.  The  imperturbable 
patience  of  Lord  Keaconsfield  for 
once  failed  him,  and  he  declared 
that  such  a  pretence  as  that  now 
put  f(;r\\ard  was  really  trifling  with 
a  serioiis  subject. 

The  whole  tone  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  speech  was  eminently  satis- 
factory. He  not  merely  vindicated 
the  policy  of  those  arrangements 
which  were  substituted  for  the 
Treaty  of  I^erlin,  and  by  which 
limits  wove  set  to  Russian  accffran- 
disement,  aiul  at  the  same  time  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  preserved; 
but  he  dealt  with  that  specious 
gri(;vanco  that  by  our  conduct  we 
have  necessarily  lost  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  what  were  known 
;is  the  subject-races  of  Turkey.  He 
[)oinied  out  that  it  was  the  British 


Government  which  first  made  pro- 
posals with  regard  to  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  which  were  afterwards 
applied  to  Bulgaria.  It  was  the 
British  Government  which  first  laid 
do\\'n  the  principle  that  the  chief 
remedy  for  the  grievances  of  the 
subject- populations  was  to  intro- 
duce a  large  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  to  apply  the  principle 
of  civil  and  religious  libei-ty.  Those 
who  have  read  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  know  how  larjrclv 
and  universiilly  those  principles  of 
the  British  Government  were  en- 
forced and  applied  to  the  emanci- 
pated populations  of  Turkey.  They 
had  been  upheld  at  the  Conference 
at  Constantinople,  and  had  been 
enforced  in  multitudinous  de- 
spatches. The  policy  of  autonomy 
was  one  which  the  Conservative 
party  has  had  consistently  at  heart ; 
and  "  no  Government,"  says  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  "  was  so  ready,  so 
prepared,  or  so  practical  in  its  pro- 
positions by  which  the  welfare  of 
the  subject-races  and  a  general 
reform  of  the  administration  of 
Turkey  could  bo  effected,  as  was 
the  (Tovernment  of  England."  It 
is  satisfactory  to  hear  it  authorita- 
tively stated,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
have  to  be  reiterated  ajrain  and 
again  in  answer  to  Liberal  misre- 
presentations, that  not  merely  is  it 
the  policy  of  England  and  Europe 
to  maintain  the  Sultan's  empire  as 
the  only  barrier  against  a  general 
war,  but  both  at  Berlin  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  throughout  these 
long  negotiations,  in  treaties,  de- 
spatches, and  conventions,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  been  consist- 
ently of  opinion  "  that  the  only 
way  to  strengthen  it  was  to  improve 
the  condition  of  its  subjects  "  The 
only  difference  between  the  two 
parties  is  that,  while  Liberal  leaders 
have  merely  vomited  sentimentalism, 
the  Government  has  been  energetic 
in  action. 
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Hut  setting  aside  that  portion  of 
t]?c  Duke  of  Arijryll's  speech  which 
was  80  extra vauantly  anti-Russian 
in  its  tone  and  temper,  what  is  the 
accusation  aijainst  recent  Enjjlish 
polic}'  on  which  lie  is  prepared  to, 
ckallcngo  the  verdict  of  liistory  ? 
When  he  is  in  his  anti-Russian 
mood,  nothinfif  will  satisfy  him  but 
a  complete  cancelment  of  the  results 
of  the  war, — an  unreserved  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  hclhun.  When 
he  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  polit- 
ical tight-rope,  it  is  a  source  of 
endless  satisfaction  to  liini  that  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  nothiuix  but  a 
**  pale  copy"  of  the  Tivaty  of  San 
Stcfano.  But  between  the  Trentv 
of  San  Stefano  and  the  status  tpio 
onfe  belliun,  the  distance  is  intin- 
ite.  "Wiiile  the  Government  is  de- 
nounced for  allowinir  that  ytntns  to 
ho  altered  at  all,  even  after  a  vic- 
t'>rious  war,  the  Opposition  is  con- 
g:ratulated  that  for  all  practical 
purj)o?cs,  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
remains  intact.  We  dcfv  anvbody 
t)  reconcile  the  two.  If  the  status 
quo  was  essential,  the  San  Stefano 
peace  was  a  menace  to  Europe.  If 
the  Berlin  Treaty  was  a  mockery 
and  a  delusion  or  decej)tion  because 
it  sanctioned  disastrous  alterations 
in  the  status  qun^  how  on  earth  can 
it  bo  a  subject  of  congratulation 
to  anybody  that  it  reproduced  the 
'I'reaty  of  San  Stefano  ?  Yet  the 
Duke  takes  up  both  positions  as 
easily  and  comfortably  as  if  they 
were  absolutely  identical.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Turkish  empire  is 
ruined,  and  lies  bleeding  to  death. 
JIo  rallies  the  Ministry  on  the  enor- 
mous majorities  by  which  they  have 
been  steadily  sup])orted,  and  by 
which  the  Opposition  have  been  as 
steadilv  defeated.  The  en<l  of  it 
all  is,  that  the  Ministers  betray  their 
dissatisfaction  by  their  anirry  and 
disappointed  language  and  their 
mortified  tone ;  while  "  we  can 
aiTord  to  smile  at  vcur  victories  and 


to  laugh  at  our  own  defeats."  The 
whole  thing  is  so  utterly  incompre- 
honsible  to  as,  that  although  we 
have  read  and  re-read  this  remark- 
able speech  and  the  still  luore  re- 
markable volumes  which  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  recently  published,  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  make  out 
what  it  is  that  the  Duke  wants  or 
would  have  wished  to  bring  about. 
The  only  light  in  which  he  presents 
himself  is  this:  As  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Crimean  war,  he 
denounces  any  infringement  of  the 
settlement  whicli  ended  that  war; 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bul- 
garian agitation,  he  desires  that 
Turkish  power  should  be  extin- 
guished by  Russia,  l^ut  by  what 
conceivable  process  both  wishes  are 
to  be  carried  into  effect  he  never 
explains,  lie  leaves  that  as  a  riddle 
for  any  one  and  every  one  to  solve 
in  his  own  way.  The  position  18 
one  of  some  advantage.  It  gives 
an  Opposition  orator  an  anti-Rus- 
sian platform  or  an  anti-Turkish 
platform  according  to  convenience. 
It  gets  rid  of  the  necessity  of  fac- 
ing  any  of  the  difficulties  which 
arise,  an<i  hands  them  over  bodily 
to  the  Government.  It  claims 
credit  for  insisting  upon  peace, 
while  it  demands  that  which  war 
alone  can  give.  It  denounces  pre- 
parations for  defence,  while  it  cen- 
sures the  smallest  concession.  The 
audacity  of  unreasonableness  can  no 
further  go. 

As  we  belong  to  that  class  of 
politicians  who  think  that  a  long 
and  sanguinary  war  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully waged  without  produdng 
some  political  result«  in  tins  way  .of 
rcdistributit»n  of  power  and  terri- 
tory, we  thou<;ht  that  the  best 
policy  to  pursue  was  to  prevent  the 
war  if  possible,  and  if  that  became 
a  lost  hope,  to  insist  upon  the  terms 
of  peace  being  made  to  accord  with 
our  rights  and  interests,  and  to  eflbct 
that   object   peacefully  if  pdteible. 
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V»'e   repudiated    the    San    Stefano 
Treaty  :  first,  because  it  ignored  the 
riirhts    of    the    signatory    Powers; 
second,  because  it  placed  Turkey  at 
the  inoroy  of  Russia.     No  amount 
<.»f  hostile  criticism  can  get  rid  of 
those  claims  of  the  Government  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  country ;  that 
they  compelled    Russia    to  submit 
her  treaty  to    the  Congress,  to  re- 
model   it    in    accordance    with    the 
Nvill  of  Europe,  and  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  decisions  arrived  at  bv  the 
Towel's.      It  was  an  achievement  of 
first-class   magnitude.       It   has   re- 
stored England  to  the  piimacy  on 
the  Continent.     It  preserved  peace, 
and    effected    a    settlement    of    the 
snuth  east    of     Europe    which     all 
statesmen     agree    to    uphold,    and 
which  has  every  promise  of  endur- 
Muce  and  success.     And  when  it  is 
•linned  into  the  ears  of  Parliament 
and    the  country  that    that    settle- 
ment is  nothing  but  a  "  pale  copy" 
of  the  San  Stefano  peace,  why  is  it 
that  for  months  past  its  failure  has 
been  perpetually  predicted  ?     Now 
that  these  predictitms  have  signally 
failed,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
admits  his  belief  that  bv  the  8d  of 
Auo-ust  not  a  sinMe  Russian' soldier 
will  be  en  this  side  of  the  Pruth, 
the  impossibility  of    executing  the 
Treaty   is    dropped,  and  in  lieu  of 
it  the  cry  is  raised   that  the  Treaty 
itself   was  **  one  great  political  im- 
posture."     The  Treaty,  it  is  said, 
])retended  to  retain  something  sub- 
.stnntial  of  the  Turkish   empire,  and 
to   resist  any   substantial    cains  of 
liussia ;  and  so  far  as  it  pretended 
to  do  eiiher  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was   ;m   imposture.      Put  why   <lid 
not   the    I  Mike    of   Ari^vll   and    his 
friends  find  this  out  sooner?     What 
room  was  there   for    predicting  its 
failure    if  it  played   so  completely 
into  the  hands  of   Russia,  tiie  only 
Power  likely  to  impede   its  execu- 
ti;>n  \      Moreover,    the   Treaty    has 
throughout  been  denounced  from  the 


anti-Turkisli  platform,  for  the  way 
in  which  it  restored  Turkisli  tyran- 
ny, and  confounded  the  liberation 
schemes  of  the  humane  and  benef- 
icent Czar.  If  it  were  only  a  "pale 
copy"  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty, 
those  denunciations  were  mere 
waste  of  breath,  and  the  perpetual 
predictions  of  its  failure  were  an 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  Rus- 
sian statesmen. 

We   were  glad   to  observe   that 
Lord  Beaconslield  publicly  rebuked 
the   manner   in    which  certain   un- 
principled and  reckless  members  of 
the   Opposition    have    endeavoured 
to   impede   the   execution    of    the 
Treaty.     He  excepted   Lord    (Tran- 
ville  and  Lord  llartington  ;  "  their 
conduct  has  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially at  critical  periods,  been  such 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  gentle- 
men   and    distinrruished    statesmen 
who  felt  the  responsibilities  of  their 
position."     We  have  no  doubt  that 
if  at  any  future  time  those  states- 
men should  be  weighted  with  the 
conduct  of  affairs  as  arduous  and 
perilous  as  those  of   the  last  four 
years,  the  Conservative  Opposition 
of  the  future  will  display  a  like  for- 
bearance.    Politicians  of  less  than 
a  generation's  standins:   can    recall 
the  decided  support  which  in  the 
days   of   the   Crimean   war,  and  of 
Alabama  negotiations,  the  Conser- 
vatives  gave   to    the    Throne   and 
Government.     Lord   l*almerston  in 
the  one  case,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  other,  readily  acknowledged  it. 
No  Liberal  Prime  Minister  has  ever 
had  to  rebuke,  in  the  terms  employ- 
ed bv  Lord   Beaconsfield,  the  Ian 
guage  and  conduct  of  "  distinguish 
ed  members  of  the  Opposition"  in 
reference  to  the  solemn  treaty  en- 
gagements of  the  country.     It  was 
much  to  be  regretted,  he  said,  that 
after  so  solemn  an  act  as  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  was  executed,  and  when 
united  Europe  had  agreed  to  look 
upon  the  Treaty  as  some  assurance 
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for  tlic  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  world, 
tho.'ie  distinguished  gentlemen 
*'  should  not  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
but  month  after  month  habitually 
declare  to  the  world  that  the  Treaty 
was  a  thing  impracticable,  and  have 
used  such  external  influence  as 
tliey  might  possess  to  throw  every 
obstacle  and  impediment  in  the  way 
of  carrying  that  Treaty  into  effect," 
Such  conduct  is  doubly  injurious. 
It  not  merely  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  opponents  of  England,  and 
weakens  the  confidence  of  allies, 
but  it  produces  insecurity  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Should  these 
statesmen  become  by  any  turn  in 
the  wheel  of  political  fortune,  the 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
they  would  be  called  upon  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  that  the  Treat v 
should  be  fulfilled,  to  give  effect  to 
their  opinions. 

Those  tactics  are  of  course,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  ephemeral. 
When  the  Treaty  is  completely  exe- 
cuted, these  ]>redictions  will  be  for- 
jrotten.  And  the  question  remains. 
Was  it  an  imposture  from  beginning 
to  end  ?  Tliat  <juestion  must  bo 
faced,  however  inconsistent  may  bo 
the  position  of  those  who  put  it 
forward.  The  Duke  of  ArgA'll 
says  that  by  it  Russia  recovered 
the  Ressarabian  ])rovinces  on  the 
Danube,  Kars,  Batoum,  and  a  large 
slice  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
Turkey,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
which  is  to  make  the  will  of  the 
Russian  Government  dominant  over 
all  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  over  the  population  of  Armenia. 
Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  luis  com- 
plotely  lost  her  independence — her 
I)anubian  frontier  is  gone,  her  fort- 
resses are  d  est  roved,  Scrvia  and 
Roumjuiia  have  the  power  of  en- 
trance into  the  heart  of  her  domin- 
ion %  Bulgaria  in  the  possession  of 
Sofia  turns  the  Balkans  on  that 
side,  her  future  is  left  in  complete 


confusion  with  the  inoBt  dangeronn 
liabilities  to  Russia  in  respect  of 
its  war  indemnity,  and  the  mo6t 
danorerous  liabilities  to  this  coantn' 
in  respect  of  its  engagements  to  re- 
form. The  Duke  of  Argyll's  remedy 
would  be  to  restore  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  erasing  from  its  provisionH 
the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe, 
substituting  in  its  place  anything 
you  please  to  suggest.  The  fatal 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  would  in- 
volve an  enormous  war,  with  no 
allies  and  with  no  definite  object 
in  view. 

The  Government  view  of  the  cara 
evidently  is,  that  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin is  as  satisfactory  a  settlement  fv\ 
could  have  been  substituted  for  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  without  a  general 
war.  Most  people  were  astonished 
that  they  were  able  peacefully,  to 
obtain  so  much.  That,  however, 
is  no  vindication  of  the  Treaty,  un- 
less its  pr4) visions  are  adequate  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  East,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  British  rights  and  in- 
teresti^.  AVe  believe  that  they  are 
adequate  for  that  purpose ;  and  that, 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
after  years  of  difiiculty  and  strife 
we  cannot  possibly  allow  it  to  be 
tampered  with.  Its  provisions 
must  be  carried  out,  or  we  stand 
before  Europe  defied  or  cajoled. 
Then,  as  to  their  adequacy.  We 
have  argued  the  matter  several 
ti\nes  in  these  pages.  It  is  a  sqIw 
ject  which  will  not  lose  iU  interest 
till  after  the  next  election  ;  and  we 
shall  accordingly  quote,  if  not  the 
words,  at  all  events  the  substance 
of  the  case  as  it  was  presented  by 
Lord  Beacon sfield.  The  electors 
perhaps  may  require  to  be  reminded 
that  at  the  time  of  the  San  Stefano 
Treaty  the  Russian  armies  were  at 
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the  gates  of  Constantinople,  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  east  and 
north  of  Turkey.  "  A  vast  Slav 
State  was  to  stretch  from  the  Dan- 
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ube  to  tlie  ^Egean  shores,  extend- 
inor  inwards   from   Salonica  to   the 
mountains    of    Albania  —  a    State 
which,   when   formed,   would  have 
(!rushed  the   Greek  population,  ex- 
terminated   the     Mussulmans,    and 
exercised  over  the  celebrated  Straits 
tliat  have  so  lonor  been  the  scene  of 
political  interest  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  Slavs."     At  the  instance 
of   England,  and  after  long  resist- 
ance,   tbe   whole   subject  was   sub- 
mitted   to    the    jurisdiction    of    a 
European  congress.     That  congress, 
at  the  instance  of  England,  decreed 
the  retirement  of  the  Russian  forces 
from  Turkey  ;    and  in  consequence 
they   did   gradually  retire,  quitting 
at    last    Adrianople    and    the    sur- 
rounding   district,     and     are     now 
ovacuatini;  liulijaria  and  Roumelia. 
]^.ilgaria    becomes    a  vassal   of   the 
Porte,  lioumelia  one  of  its  depend- 
ent provinces.     Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  the  littoral  of  tbe  /Egean  Sea 
were   restored   to   the  Sultan ;   the 
Slav    principalilies   of    Servia    and 
Montenefjro   were  restricted  within 
reasonable     limits  ;    the     disturbed 
districts  of  l><)snia  and  llerzcfjovina 
were  placed   under  the  administra- 
tion of   Austria,   which    henceforth 
acquires    a    considerable    influence 
in     those     <]uarters,     and    is    thus 
otic  red    as    a    barrier   to    Slav    ag- 
t^ressiou.      The    whole    ffoverament 
and   constitution   of  European  Tur- 
key have    undergone    a    change  on 
the    prin(Mples    laid    dow^i    by    the 
J^ritisli  ( Joverument.     Therefore,  so 
far  from  the  Berlin  Treaty  being  a 
*'  pale  copy''  of  the  San  Stefano  ar- 
rangement,  It   completely  metamor- 
phosed it.     Turkey  has  found,  with 
this   (rovertunent,  that    she    cannot 
repeat  the  experiment  of  1S54,  and 
drag  us    into  war  at  her  own  time 
and  opportunity.     AVe  cannot,  every 
twcutv  years,  waste  blood  and  treas- 
ure    in   tliat   quarter  of  the  world. 
JUit  with  a  weak  or  divided  Minis- 
try at  home,  that  is  the  peril  which 


perpetually  awaits  us,  and  which 
overwhelmed  us  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen. The  Duke  of  Argyll's  tone, 
that  Turkey  has  in  us  an  ally  on 
whom  she  cannot  depend,  and  that 
Russia  lias  only  to  pursue  her  policy 
of  aggression  and  it  will  be  accepted 
by  the  P]nglish  Government,  is  one 
to  which  we  have  grown  accustom- 
ed. Language  more  unbecoming  an 
Englishman,  or  an  English  states- 
man, it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
TJsed  by  men  in  office,  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  war;  used  by 
influential  statesmen  out  of  office, 
it  is  a  serious  public  difficulty  and 
discredit.  It  has,  however,  been 
very  general  amongst  a  certain  class 
of  Liberals  since  1876.  It  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  Ministry  that  they 
have,  in  spite  of  it,  asserted  the 
control  of  England  over  what  passes 
in  the  East.  They  have  done  so 
thoroughly  and  completely,  and 
they  have  succeeded  without  war. 
It  has  been  a  bloodless  triumph  of 
statesmanship,  achieved  at  trifling 
cost.  Both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
the  international  settlement  has 
been  placed  upon  stronger  and 
surer  foundations ;  and  an  endur- 
ing peace  has  been  established, 
with  increased  guarantees  for  its 
continuance,  and  for  the  better 
government  of  the  subject-races. 

"With  regard  to  Attghanistan,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  what  is  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  view.  He  com- 
plains that  the  Mohammedan  agent 
at  Cabul  was  not  trusted  ;  that  the 
conferences  between  Sir  L.  Pellv 
and  the  late  Noor  Mahomed  were 
shameful  and  humiliating  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  Shere  Ali  rightly  dis- 
trusted the  ffood  faith  and  sincerity 
of  the  British  Government.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  refused  to  follow  him 
into  his  Aflfirhan  speculations  and 
criticisms.  Yakoob  Khan  was  still 
negotiating  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Government,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
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Aifghan  resume  of  his  recent  book 
had  better  have  been  omitted.  It 
scarcely  tends  to  advance  neirotia- 
tions,  to  stimulate  Yakoob  Khan's 
feelinprs  of  hostility  by  an  exag- 
oferated  description  of  his  fancied 
wronjrs.  The  whole  of  the  extra- 
ordinary oration  wound  up  with  a 
compliment  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Derby's  policy,  which  he  described 
as  providing  for  British  interests 
and  nothing  else ;  the  very  point 
at  which  all  the  invectives  of  the 
last  few  vears  have  been  addressed, 
lie  then  coupled  that  tribute  of 
admiration  with  a  censure  upon  the 
<Jovornnient  for  not  trusting  for  the 
protection  of  ]^>ritish  interests  ex- 
clusively to  the  plediros  of  the  C!zar, 
and  declared  that  the  cfloct  of  the 
defensive  preparations  of  the  (lov- 
ornment  was  that  they  appeared  to 
be  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  extension  of  freedom  to 
t!ie  (.-hristians  of  the  east  of  Europe. 
The  speech  was  ill-timed  and  un- 
expected. The  principal  reason  for 
its  delivery  would  seem  to  be  that, 
having  been  absent  in  the  Mediter- 
lanearj,  materials  had  accumulated  ; 
and  two  tliick  ponderous  volumes 
which  liis  Grace  has  recently  pub- 
lished, have  fallen  souiewhat  heavilv 
on  the  ])ublic.  It  was  desirable  to 
publish  a  short  rvsmnf':  of  that  labo- 
rious work  in  the  form  of  a  speech. 
The  book  its'jif  will  never  be  read. 
Life  is  not  loncj;  enouMi  or  leisured 
enough  for  such  productions  to  win 
success.  Polilicians  can  pelt  one 
another  with  speeches,  jiorliaps  with 
j»amphlet<^,  but  not  to  any  good  pur- 
pose with  octavo  volumes.  It  was 
a  new  feature  in  political  warfare 
to  publish  DtG  pages  of  invective 
and  detailed  disquisition  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  a  Cabinet.  They 
will  never  be  accented  as  containing 
ft  remotely  probable  version  of  the 


real  relations  and  dealings  of  this 
country  with  either  Russia  or  Aff- 
ghanistan.  But  we  notice,  at  all 
events,  that  when  the  Duke  was 
explaining  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  Crimean  war,  ho  intimated 
that  Russia's  desire  was  to  consti- 
tute lierself  "  sole  heir  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  Sick  Man's  possessions 
and  eflfects ;"  that  the  object  of  the 
allies  was  <*  that  the  political  destiny 
of  Turkey  was  to  be  matter  of  Euro- 
pean, and  not  specially,  still  less 
exclusiyely,  of  Russian  concern;" 
that  that  object  was  perfectly  consis- 
tent **with  a  conviction  tfiat  Tar- 
key  was  sinking  under  internal  and 
irremediable  causes  of  decay."  Let 
him  apply  his  own  principles  in  1854 
to  the  circumstances  of  1870-79, 
and  then  the  rnison  (Tttre  of  that 
ponderous  and  intric«ite  work  woald 
vanish.  Let  him  transfer  to  the 
present  day  the  language  which  he 
applies  to  the  diplomatic  position 
in  1854,  and  then  his  massiye 
volumes  may  bo  put  In  the  fire  as 
a  useless  accumulation  of  irrelevant 
matter.  "  The  vices  of  Tnrkey," 
he  says,  "  were  for  the  moment  out 
of  view.  Her  comparative  helpless- 
ness only  was  apparent,  and  iu  that 
helplessness  lay  the  danger  of  Rus- 
sian success  in  establishing  a  domi- 
nion which  Europe  regjirded  with 
remarkable  jealousy."  This  dan^ 
the  Duke  of  ArfrvU  in  office 
supported.  Lord  Pahncrston  in  Op- 
])osition  thwarted,  Lord  Bcacons- 
iield,  in  his  arduous  and  resolute 
endeavour  to  avci-t.  That  danger 
will  a£;ain  and  acrnin  recur:  and 
fortunate  will  it  be  for  this  conntrj 
if  those  who  arc  called  upon  to 
meet  it  possess  the  skill  and  forU- 
tude  of  Lord  Beacon stield,  instead 
of  the  Duke  of  xVrgyU's  infirmity  of 
purpose  and  vacillating  scntiment- 
alism. 
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